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CASPIAN  SEA 


pASPIAN  SEA  (the  Mart  ffyrocnmm  of  the  Ui- 
ciente),  a  great  salt  lake  of  W.  Asia,  between 
Sff>  36'  and  47°  26'  N.  Ut.,  and  46°  15'  and  56°  10' 
£.  long.  It  is  wholly  inclosed,  having  no  outlet 
whatever  to  the  ocean,  and  is  suirounded  by  Tar- 
tazy,  Penia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the 
Roaeian  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg. 
Its  direction  is  from  N.  by  W.  i  W.  to  S.  by  £.  i 
£^  but  at  its  N.  end  it  turns  due  £.,  terminating 
in  a  consideiable  gulf  called  Mervoi  Kultuk,  or 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  here  almost  400  m.  from  £. 
to  W..  bat  in  general  it  is  not  much  more  than 
half  that  width,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  (about 
40^  20'  N.)  it  does  not  exceed  120  m.  across:  its 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  m.,  and  its 
area  may  be  estimated  at  119,000  or  120,000  sq.m. 
(Hanway*B  Travels,  i  344,  Ac.;  Great  Russian 
Map,  1800;  Rennell's  Gen.  View  of  W.  Asia,  pi. 
6, 10,  12 ;  Airowsmith's  Atlas.) 

The  coast  of  the  Caspian  is  omfioderablv  broken, 
bat  its  gulft  and  bays  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  number  than  their  size ;  the  most  important 
after  Mervoi,  is  the  Ralkhan  Gulf,  or  lake^  as  it  is 
sometimes,  though  improperly,  called,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  main  body  of  the  sea,  near  its  SE. 
comer,  and  stretches  £.  o^er  nearly  2^  of  long. 
The  others  are  mostly  little  more  ^an  very  large 
hazboma,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  land ;  such  as 
Alexander  Bay,  Karabogas  Lake,  Astrabad  Gulf, 
and  othen  on  the  E.  coast;  the  gulfs  of  Kezil- 
ntch,  Agzakhan,  Kolpichi,  and  others  on  the  W. 
The  S.  coast  has  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  the 
K.  is  frittered  in  pieces,  eflpecially  towards  the  W., 
by  a  oonntleas  number  or  sandy  marshy  islands, 
the  shores  and  positions  of  which  are  continually 
changing.  The  depth  of  the  Caspian  is  very 
variable ;  on  the  N.  shore  there  is  nowhere  more 
than  12  It.,  and  uraally  not  more  than  6  ft.,  water ; 
and  this  extraordinary  shallowness  continues  for 
more  than  20  m.  from  the  land ;  on  the  E.,  W., 
and  S.  shorea,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  depth  is 
sometimes  160  ft.;  though  here,  also,  shoal  water 
is  far  tnan  nnc(»nmonu  In  the  middle  the  bottom 
has  not  been  reached  at  a  depth  of  2,800  ft  From 
the  general  result  of  the  soundings  it  would  appear 
that,  in  some  parts  at  least,  the  bed  of  the  sea 
descends  by  terraces;  for,  on  the  SE.  coast,  the 
depth  lies  very  regularly  between  12  and  16  ft 
for  some  distance  from  the  land,  when  it  suddenly 
increases  to  40  or  60  ft.,  at  which  depth  the 
soundings  mn  in  a  line,  equal  in  extent  and 
parallel  ro  the  former  one.    A  similar  phenome- 
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non  is  observed  on  the  N.  shore,  and  in  several 
other  parts.  (Georgi,  Geo|f.  Phys.  and  Stat  des 
Russ.,  i.  267-260;  Gmelin's  Reise  dnrch  Russ- 
land,  iii.  231,  Ac;  Hanway's  Travels,  i  186, 166, 
892,  &c.) 

The  basin  of  this  sea  is  extremely  limited  on 
the  S.,  as  well  as  on  the  E.  side.  On  the  S. 
the  Elburz  mountains  press  so  closely  on  the 
water  that  the  fact  of  their  allowing  a  passage  for 
the  road  at  one  point  on  Uie  SVT.  comer  is  re- 
marked as  a  singularity^— the  roads  and  passes 
being  generally  so  impracticable  that  many  lives 
are  annually  lost  in  travelling  them,  without 
reckoning  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  robber 
population.  (Hanway,  L  221-227,  Ac.)  It  seems 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Caspian  was  formerly  much  more  extended  to- 
wards the  £.,  but  it  is  now  shut  in,  in  that  direction, 
by  high  clifis  and  sand  hills  dose  to  its  shores, 
beyond  which  a  flat  desert,  full  90  ft.  higher  than 
its  present  surface,  stretches  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Aral.  (Hanway,  i.  188,  et  9eg. ;  Pallas's  Trav.  in 
S.  Russia,  i.  80,  Ac.)  On  these  sides,  therefore, 
the  drainage  is  insignificant ;  the  Elburz,  indeed, 
gives  forth  a  great  many  streams,  but  they  are  all 
of  the  nature  of  mountain  torrents ;  and  in  the 
dreary  desert  to  the  E.  scarcely  a  single  rivulet  is 
found  between  the  Attruck,  at  the  SE.  comer, 
and  the  Yemba,  at  the  extreme  N£.  (Hanway, 
i.  180-188.) 

The  W.  shore  presents  a  singular  appearance. 
As  high  as  48^  of  lat  the  whole  space  between 
this  sea  and  the  Euxine  is  filled  by  the  immense 
masses  of  the  Caucasus ;  yet  from  this  region  the 
Caspian  receives  rivers  which  have  their  sources 
at  nearly  800  m.  distant  from  its  coasts;  they 
flow,  however,  over  high  plateaux,  and  through 
narrow  ravines,  apparently  cut  bv  their  own  action, 
and  which  are  sometimes  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
afibrd  them  passage.  (Col.  Monteith,  Geog.  Joum., 
iii.  39,  ttpau,)  Cot  Monteith  believes  Uie  narrow 
bed  of  the  Terek  to  be  the  Pilse  Caspian  of  the 
ancients ;  and  it  answers  exactly,  in  both  descrip- 
tion and  situation,  to  the  pass  which  Pliny  says 
(vL  11-18)  was  errcneouuif  so  called;  but  the 
true  Caspian  gates  were  an  artificial  opening  cut 
through  the  Elburz  mountains  on  the  S.  coast. 
(See  Caucasus.^  N.  of  the  Caucasus,  the  countzy 
W .  of  the  Caspian  spreads  into  a  wide  flat ;  but, 
remarkably  enough,  between  the  Terek  and  the 
Wolga,  there  is  only  one  river  mouth,  that  of  the 
Knma  (an.   CambyteM  or   Udon) ;  for  the  land 
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though  flat  and  sandy,  is  elevated  suddenly  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  sea,  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  latter  consists  of  extremely  swampy  ground, 
and  aU  the  running  water  that  is  not  ab^rbed  in 
the  soil  flows  X.  and  W.  to  the  Don  or  the  Black 
Sea.  (PaUM,  I  78,  4c.;  Gmelin,  iil  236,  4c.) 
On  the  NVV.  and  N.  the  Caspian  opens  on  the 
great  European  plain ;  its  mighty  rivers  run  courses 
varjang  from  300  to  upwards  of  2,000  m.  (see 
Ukal,  VVoloa,  4c.),  and  its  basin  becomes  so 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Euxine,  Baltic,  and 
Arctic  oceans,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign,  with 
any  accuracy,  the  limits  of  each.  (See  Baltic 
Ska.)  So  closely,  indeed,  do  the  several  branches 
of  these  waters  approach  each  other,  that  a  short 
canal  near  Tver,  by  uniting  the  little  rivers  Tvertza 
and  Schlina,  has  connecteid  the  Caspian  with  the 
Baltic  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  and  much  of  the 
timber  used  in  the  imperial  yard  at  Petersburg 
is  cut  in  the  woods  of  Kasan,  being  conveyed  up 
the  Wolga  to  this  point  of  artificial  communica- 
tion. Th^  canal  was  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
and  the  same  prince  projected  the  union  of  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine,  by  another,  between  two 
small  streams,  aflluents  respectively  of  the  Wolga 
and  Don,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tzaritzen 
approach  each  other  within  2  m. ;  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  laiger  rivers  being  here  less 
than  15  m.  (Algaiotti's  Letters,  67 ;  Hanwav,  i. 
98 ;  Tooke's  Russia,  ii.  144 ;  Pallas,  I  91.)  With 
respect  to  its  basin  and  drainage,  therefore,  the 
Caspian  is  much  more  of  a  European  than  an 
Asiatic  lake ;  the  former  is  extensive  only  on  thie 
side  of  Europe,  and  the  latter  carries  on  at  least 
l-6th  of  all  the  running  water  beJonging  to  that 
division  of  the  world.  The  rivens  which  descend 
from  the  Caucasian  mountains,  the  only  ones  of 
consequence  which  the  Caspian  receives  from  Asia, 
are  quite  iiisigniflcant  when  compared  with  such 
streams  as  the  Wolga  and  Ural;  the  former  of 
which  alone  drains  140,000  sq.  m«  (Lichenstein's 
Cosmog.,  i.  328.) 

There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  dose  lake, 
nor  do  there  seem  to  be  any  regular  currents,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  wonl ;  but,  from  the 
freedom  with  which  the  wind  blows  over  so  large 
a  surface,  many  considerable  and  very  irregular 
changes  are  effected  in  its  motions  and  character. 
A  strong  breeze  from  the  S.  drives  the  waters  over 
the  low  lands  of  the  N.  coast,  sometimes  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles ;  vessels,  at  such  times, 
are  said  to  have  been  carried  so  far  inland,  that, 
on  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  break  them  up  where  they  lay,  irom  the  impos- 
sibility of  transporting  them  back  to  the  shore. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  ves- 
sels are  of  peculiar  construction,  the  numerous  and 
extensive  shoals  preventing  the  general  use  of  anv 
(on  the  N.  coast)  that  would  require  much  deptn 
of  water.  Such  a  vrind,  too,  by  driving  the  sea 
into  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  causes  these  to 
rise  in  their  beds,  and,  consequently,  when  the 
wind  subsides,  a  very  violent  b.  current  is  pro- 
duced by  the  water  returning  to  its  luual  leveL 
A  N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  S. 
^ore ;  only,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the 
water  cannot  extend  so  far  over  the  neighbouring 
land;  but  it  is  frequently  raised  from  3  to  4  ft 
above  its  natural  level ;  the  return  to  which,  there- 
fore, causes  a  rushing  and  confused  motion  of  the 
waters  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Vessels 
drawing  9  or  10  ft.  are,  during  these  changes,  ex- 
posed to  great  hazard,  and,  as  the  winds  are  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian, 
like  that  of  most  confined  sheets  of  water,  is  one 
of  very  considerable  danger.  (Hanway,  i.  142, 
898,  4c.;  Georgi,  i  258 ;  Monteith,  G.  J.,  iil  28.) 


There  is  another  motion  of  the  sea  much  more  re- 
markable, however,  than  the  preceding.  It  appears 
to  increase  and  decrease  in  actucd  buJ^  in  periods, 
according  to  native  report,  of  about  30  years  each. 
Wlien  navigated  b^  Hanwav,  its  surface  was  in- 
contestably  rising,  if  the  united  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants  upon  the  coasts  be  credited ;  and  this 
testimony  received  confirmation  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coasts  themselves.  Tops  of  houses 
were  seen  in  water  several  feet  in  depth ;  the  sea 
had  visibly  risen  on  the  walls  of  fortified  towns ; 
and  these  encroachments  were  going  on  equally 
on  all  parts  of  the  coast  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
the  natives  round  the  whole  circuit  were  living  in 
a  state  of  great  alarm,  (i.  155-157,  371,  4c. ;  see 
also  Algarotti,  78,  et  »eq,)  Now  Hanway  makes 
his  remarks  in  1743,  when  tiie  sea  had  certainly 
been  rising  more  than  20  year»— that  is,  from  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1722  (i. 
155) ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  native  tradition  were 
founded  on  fact,  it  had  nearly  reached  its  greatest 
height.  It  is,  at  least,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that,  in  1784,  the  sea  was  again  (or  Ml)  rising, 
having,  by  its  action,  levell^  the  outer  wall  of 
Baku,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Hanway. 
(Forster's  Travels,  227) ;  while,  between  1811  and 
1828,  it  had  very  sensibly  decreased  (CoL  Mon- 
teith,  Geog.  Joum.,  iiL  23)',  and,  in  1832,  it  had  re- 
ceded from  the  S.  shore  full  300  yards.  (Bnmes's 
Travels  to  Bokhara,  iL  121.)  It  is  clear  that,  iii 
the  41  years  between  the  observations  of  Hanway 
and  Forster,  there  had  been  time,  upon  the  native 
hypothesis,  for  the  sea  to  reach  its  greatest  de- 
pression, and  begin  again  to  rise.  At  all  events, 
the  facts,  meagre  as  they  are,  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  of  periodic  variations ;  though  what 
law  these  follow,  the  data  are  at  present  far  too 
limited  to  determine.  If  a  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded,  they  probably  depend  upon  meteorolo- 
gical causes,  and  the  general  state  of  the  atmo- 
33here.  Hanway  (though  he  disbelieves  the  peno- 
ic  variation)  appears  to  hold  an  opinion  similar 
to  this ;  for  he  remarks,  that  the  summere,  from 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, had  been  less  hot  than  formerly ;  that 
consequently  evaporation  had  been  less,  while  the 
supply  of  water  had  continued  the  same.  (i.  156.) 
It  would  be  a  corroboration  of  this  theorv,  could 
it  be  established  that,  from  1811  to  1832,  when 
the  Caspian  was  unquestionably  and  rapidly  sink- 
ing, the  summer  heat*had  been  peculiarly  great ; 
but  on  this  point  nothing  certam  is  known.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  between 
the  observations  of  Hanway  and  those  of  Mon- 
teith  and  Bumes,  90  years  (a  multiple  of  the  as- 
serted period)  had  elapsed ;  that  the  time  during 
which  the  sea  was  known  to  be  constantly  rising 
in  the  one  case,  and  sinking  in  the  other,  was  the 
same,  namely,  21  years ;  and  that,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  trigentennial  alternation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, it  should  have  been  found  sinking,  as  it 
was,  by  the  last  named  travellers.  That  there  ia 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
region  is  evident.  Monteith  found  its  extra  pres- 
sure to  be  equivalent  to  a  column  of  390  ic.  in 
height  (Geog.  Joum.,  iii.  22) ;  Bumes,  some  4  or 
5  years  later,  to  one  of  800  ft  (Travebs  ii.  122.) 
These  results  were  obtained,  not  by  the  barometer, 
but  by  the  boiling  point  of  water;  the  difference 
of  pressure  would,  however,  cause  a  rise  of  nearly 
if  an  inch  in  the  former  (Nettleton,  Phil.  Trans., 
xxxiiL  308),  and  consequently  a  depression  of 
almost  7  inches  in  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  This 
co-existence  of  phenomena  is  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  the  Baltic,  only  much  more  powerful 
and  longer  continued;  it  is,  therefore,  at  least 
probUble,  that  in  both  cases  the  varying  level  de- 
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pends  npon  the  varying  pressore,  and  that,  with 
ext«ad^  knowledge,  theexpUnaUonsof  the  Swe- 
dish mathematicians  may  be  brooght  to  bear, 
generallT,  opon  this  pecoliar  feature  of  physical 
geography.    (See  Baltic  8ea). 

But  whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  the  pre- 
sent atoiace  of  this  lake,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  forroerlv  much  more  extensive  on 
three  sides — ^the  N.,  NtV^  and  £. ;  and  it  is  still, 
moet  likelv,  diminishing.  The  fact  that  it  never 
increases,  In  any  thing  approaching  to  the  ratio 
of  the  water  poured  into  it,  has  been,  combined 
with  its  want  of  outlet  to  discharge  that  water,  a 
standing  wonder  for  centuries ;  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  have  been  adopted  to  account 
for  a  phenomoion  apparently  so  paradoxical: 
among  others,  a  filtration  through  a  shelly  sand 
into  an  imaginary  abyra :  and  a  subterranean  com- 
municatioa  with  the  ocean.  The  latter  is  the 
]»evalent  opinion  among  the  natives ;  the  former, 
to  the  discredit  of  philosophv,  has  found  abettors 
among  Europeans,  who  should  have  known  better. 
(Hanwa^,  I  166;  AJ^rotti,  67;  Tooke,  i.  138; 
Bumee,  xL  188,  Ac.)  But  evaporadon  is  in  these 
regions  great,  bevond  belief;  not  from  the  tem- 
perature, which  M  lower  than  might  be  expected, 
out  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  In  an 
experiment  made  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  the  £.  desert, 
a  bowl  full  of  water  disappeared  altogether  in  two 
days.  (Bumo,  ii  189.)  Without  pretending  to 
decide  the  proportion  between  this  exhaustion  and 
the  aipply  afforded  bv  the  rivers,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  much  more  extensive  data,  it  is 
dear  that  the  first,  unchecked  by  the  latter, 
would  be  sufficient  to  dry  up  the  Caspian,  or  a 
much  larger  bodv  of  water,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years ;  and  that  the  waste  is,  or  at  all  events 
ha»  been,  greater  than  the  supply,  is  shown  bv  the 
appearance  of  the  plain  country  in  the  neighBour- 
hcKid  of  this  sea.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
present  bed  appeani  to  descend  in  terraces,  and  on 
the  £.  and  NW.  shores  the  land  rises  in  the  same 
manner.  This  land  presents,  also,  incontestable 
proofs  of  having  been  formerly  covered  with  sea 
water;  it  is  uniformly  fiat,  except  where  it  rises 
in  sandy  ridges,  to  form  the  terraces  before  men- 
tioned ;'  it  is  uniform  in  soil,  consisting  of  sand 
omnbined  with  marine  slime,  without  a  trace  of 
terrestrial  vegetation  except  the  common  desert 
plants,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  minerals: 
the  substratum  is  clay,  at  a  considerable  depth 
from  the  surface ;  and  the  surface  itself  abounds 
in  sea  salt,  sai-weed  marshes,  salt  pits  and  lakes, 
together  with  innumerable  shells  exactly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which 
art  not  fmmd  m  avy  of  the  riverM.  This  uniform 
and  dreary  country  terminates  suddenly  towards 
the  N.,  at  a  comparatively  high  tract  running 
from  the  Wolga  to  the  Ural,  near  the  61st  piu- 
raUel ;  and  on  the  NW.  at  a  similar  tract  between 
the  Wolga  and  Don,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  46th 
meridian.  The  change  of  soil  is  here  striking  and 
instantaneous;  salt,  sea-weed,  shells,  and  sand 
disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  black  mould, 
solid  turf^  and  all  the  usual  appearances  of  vege- 
table soil  upon  reasonably  old  land,  though  stiU 
belonging  to  a  period  ^eoiogicaUy  recent,  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  Its  honzontal  strata  and  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  mineral  productions.  These 
high  grounds  formed  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
the  ancient  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  but  that  to  the 
XW.  terminates  abruptly  on  the  little  river 
Man^sb,  near  the  46th  parallel,  between  which 
and  the  Caucasian  mnts.  a  low  and  narrow  tract, 
exactly  resembling  that  on  the  immediate  borders 
of  the  Caspaan,  stretch<»  without  intemiption  to 
thoae  of  the  S«ei  of  Azoph,  having  every  appear- 


ance of  the  deserted  bed  of  a  strait  formerly 
uniting  the  two  waters.  Towards  the  E.  the 
whole  country  has  the  same  appearance  of  a 
deserted  sea-bed ;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
appears  inevitable,  that,  at  comparatively  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Black  Sea  formed  one  body  of  water,  uniting  the 
present  anomalous  salt  lakes  of  Asia  with  the 
ocean.  This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  the  same  species  of  fish,  seals, 
drc,  in  the  three  seas ;  a  fact  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  always  separated.  (Pallas,  L  78-87,  271)- 
304,  Ac. ;  Gmelin,  UL  231-248 ;  Georgi,  i.  269,  Ac.) 
When  it  is  considered  that  Russia  is  extremely 
flat;  that  its  slope  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Caspian  is  uninterrupted ;  and  that  this  slope  is 
so  considerable,  that  the  Wolga,  though  rising  in 
a  flat  countr>',  has  raMer  a  rapid  current  (Pallas, 
1.  26), — it  wQl  be  evident  that  the  position  of  the 
Caspian  must  be  very  low.  A  suspicion  having 
long  existed  that  it  was  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  Messrs.  Englehardt  and  Parrot,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  performed  a 
series  of  barometric  levelling  between  its  shores 
and  those  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  result  of  which 
gave  a  depression  of  333  ft.  (64  toiaei)  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  Caspian.  (Keise  in  die  Krym  und  der 
Kaukassus,  it  66.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at 
this  time  the  sea  was  sinking ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  opinion  hazarded  on  the  cause  of  its  variations 
be  correct  (see  anti)^  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
its  coasts  was  greater  than  it  would  be  m  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  air.  This  seems,  also,  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Monteith  and 
Bumes,  upon  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Results 
depending  upon  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column  would,  imder  such  circumstances,  be  in- 
evitably excessive;  and  this  was,  upon  other 
grounds,  suspected  bv  Humboldt,  from  the  very 
rst  publication  of  Messra.  Englehardt's  and  Par- 
rot's memoir.  (Parrot,  Voy.  a  1* Ararat,  ii.  192.) 
To  determine  the  question,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  1836,  despatched  an  expedition,  which, 
after  two  years'  labour,  completed,  in  1838,  a 
splendid  series  of  trigonometncal  levelling ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Caspian  is  101 '2  Prus- 
sian ft.  (about  116  ft.  English)  below  the  Black 
Sea.  (Geog.  Joum.,  viii.  136.)  The  known  eleva- 
tion of  the  desert  steppe  E.  of  the  Caspian  will, 
according  to  this  survey,  place  the  Sea  of  Aral 
verv  nearly  on  a  level  wim,  or  even  something 
higher  than,  the  Euxine. 

Considering  its  lat.,  that  of  S.  France  and  Italy, 
the  temperature  of  this  sea  and  its  neighbourhood 
is  extremely  low ;  the  X.  part  is  verv  frequently 
frozen,  and  the  ice  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga 
(lat.  46°)  does  not  usually  break  up  till  April. 
fHanway,  L  140;  Pallas,  L  89,  &c)  Even  the 
Aral,  as  low  as  46°,  is  iometimei  frozen ;  and  the 
inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  one  of  its  islands 
was  peopled  bv  a  colony  which  crossed  the  ice, 
with  all  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Bumes,  ii.  189.) 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  low, 
level,  and  S.  aspect  of  the  region  round  the  Cas- 
pian ;  but  the  want  of  mountains  towards  the  N. 
exposes  it  to  the  influence  of  chilling  winds  from 
the  Arctic  Sea,  while  the  intervention  of  snow- 
capped ranges  on  the  S.  prevents  the  counter- 
balancing effects  of  the  hot  breezes  from  the 
equator.  The  summer  heat  is,  however,  gene- 
rally great,  and  is  towards  the  S.  attended  with  a 
humidity,  which  renders  it  very  imhealthv; 
thouji^h,  from  this  very  cause,  the  S.  and  SW. 
districts  present  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
stronglv  contrasted  with  the  bare  salt  deserts  on 
the  NW.,  N.,  and  £.    Rice,  maize,  cotton,  firuita 
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of  all  kindB,  and  a  countless  variety  of  forest 
trees,  are  among  the  productions  of  these  dis- 
tricts ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bussian 
colony  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  coast  possessing  a  settled  population ; 
but  such  is  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate,  that 
all  who  are  able  leave  the  towns  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  retire  to  the  mountains,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  of  course  more  salubrious. 
The  deserts  are  occupied  by  the  wandering  Kal- 
mucks, Kiighis,  and  Turkomans,  who  preserve 
unaltered  the  roving  and  predatory  habits  of  their 
earliest  ancestors.  (Pallas,  i.  92, 116,  Ac. ;  Frazer's 
Trav.  on  the  S.  Bank  of  Casp.,  11,  16,  Ac;  Co- 
noUy's  Narrative,  I  35-49,  146,  Ac ;  Bumes,  ii. 
100-127,  Ac.) 

The  waters  of  this  9ea  are  less  salt  than  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  considerably  less  so  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers  than  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  waters  of  Lake  Aral  are  even  drink- 
able (Bumes,  ii.  189) ;  but  all  have  a  bitter  taste, 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  great  quantities  of  naphtha 
with  which  the  soil  abounds,  out  by  others  to  the 
presence  of  glauber  salts,  amon^  the  substances 
held  in  solution.  The  fish  are  pnncipally  salmon, 
sturgeons,  and  sterlets ;  a  kind  of  herring  is  also 
found,  and  there  are  likewise  porpoises  and  seals. 
It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  same  inhabitants 
are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  Aral,  and 
Black  Seas.  The  fisheries  employ  many  vessels 
annually,  and  the  shores  abound  m  aquatic  fowl, 
storks,  herons,  bitterns,  spoonbills,  red  geese,  red 
ducks,  Ac.  (Gmelin,  iii.  233-267 ;  Pallas,  I /xzjw.; 
Tooke,  i.  238,  Ac.) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  though  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Europe,  this  sea  should  have 
remained  nearly  unknown,  except  by  name,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  that  the  oldest'  observer,  Hero- 
dotus, described  it  truly  as  an  ocean  by  itself, 
communicating  with  no  other  and  of  such  size  that 
a  Hwift-oared  boat  would  traverse  its  length  in 
fifteen  days,  its  greatest  breadth  in  eight  days. 
(Clio,  203.)  These  proportions  are  accurate  ac- 
cording tu  the  b^t  modem  observations,  and  at 
50  m.  per  day  for  the  swill  boat's  progress,  would 
give  the  actual  measurement.  After  this  clear 
account^  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Caspian  trans- 
formed by  Strabo  into  a  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  otherwise  distorted,  according  to  a 
theory  which  must  be  regarded  as  purely  fanciful. 
(Geog.,  3u.  507.)  Ptolemy  restored  the  Caspian 
to  its  lake-like  form :  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Wolga,  which  he  calls  Rha ;  but  he  gives  the 
greatest  length  of  the  sea  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
makes  it  a  vast  deal  too  large,  (v.  2,  \d.  9, 13,  Ac.) 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  does  not  $taie 
in  what  direction  lay  the  greatest  length ;  but  it 
may  be  very  readily  deduced,  from  his  descriptions 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  that  he  meant  it  to 
be  understood  as  stretching  N.  and  S.  The  autho- 
rity of  Ptolemy  remained  paramount  and  unques- 
tioned for  maiiy  centuries ;  and  the  first  mc^dem 
account  of  the  Caspian,  at  all  consistent  with  the 
tmth,  is  due  to  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  English- 
man, who,  in  1558,  traversed  its  waters,  and  gave 
an  account  of  its  dimensions  and  bearings,  agree- 
ing in  all  its  main  points  with  the  more  brief  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.  (Hakluyt's  Voy.,  i.  326- 
329.)  Jenkinson's  voyage  did  not,  however,  gain 
much  attention;  and  in  1719  a  regular  survey 
was  commenced,  by  command  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Yanverden's  map,  the  result  of  that  survey,  and 
which  was  partly  constructed  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, is  still)  and  justly,  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  voyages  of  Hanway  had  for  their  object  the 
establishment  of  a  trade  (in  English  hands)  be- 
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twoen  Russia  and  Persia.  The  failure  of  that 
object  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  a  Mr.  Elton, 
who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Persian  court,  gave 
such  offence  to  that  of  Russia,  that  the  latter 
eventually  prohibited  the  English  commerce  on 
the  Caspian.  ^Hanway,  iL  279,  etpasa.)  A  ma-ss 
of  valuable  ini(»rmatio*n  was,  however,  collected, 
during  these  transactions,  by  Hanway  himself, 
Elton,  Woodroffe,  and  others.  The  more  modern 
travellers,  Gmelin,  Georgi,  Pallas,  Englehardt, 
Parrot,  Forster,  Frazer,  Conollv,  Bumes,  Monteith, 
Fuss,  Sabler,  and  Sawitch,  have  added  immea- 
surably to  that  information;  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done ;  and  as  the  Russian  government 
seems  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  accurate 
knowledge  on  geographical  subjects,  and  as  their 
power  or  influence  is  nearly  established  on  all 
parts  of  this  sea,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
every  vear  will  make  \^.  Europe  better  acquainted 
with  this  very  remarkable  r^on. 

The  largest  class  of  vessels  that  navigate  tlie 
Caspian,  are  called  by  the  Russians  scAvyts,  and 
belong  wholly  to  Astrakhan  and  Baku;  their 
burden  varies  from  90  to  100,  and  sometimes  150 
tons.  They  are  not  built  on  any  scientific  princi- 
ple, and  are  constructed  of  the  worst  materials — 
that  is,  of  the  timber  of  the  barks  that  bring  com 
down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  all  about  100  sail  of  these  vessels. 
A  second  class  of  vessels,  called  razchweSf  em- 
ployed on  the  Caspian,  carry  from  70  to  140  tons, 
and  sail  better  than  the  schuyts,  and  there  are 
great  numbers  of  small  craft  employed  in  the 
rivers,  in  the  fisheries,  and  as  lighters  to  the 
schuyts.  But  steamboats  will,  no  doubt,  in  the 
end  supersede  most  of  these  vessels;  they  have 
already,  indeed,  been  introduced,  not  only  upon 
the  rivers,  but  upon  the  Caspian  itself.  The  trade 
of  the  sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia;  and, 
whatever  objections  may,  on  other  grounds,  be 
made  to  her  conquests  in  this  quarter,  it  is  certain 
that,  by  introducing  European  arts  and  sciences, 
and  comparative  good  order  and  security,  into 
countries  formerly  immersed  in  barbarism,  she  has 
materially  improved  their  condition,  and  accele- 
rated their  pn^ress  to  a  more  advanced  state. 

I'he  Caspian  Sea,  Kaaimq  AaAaa<ra  (Herod.  Clio, 
203),  is  the  oldest  name  of  this  water.  It  was  de- 
rived from  the  Caspii,  a  people  who  inhabited  its 
banks ;  as  the  more  modem  term  Hyicanian  Sea, 
eaAavaa'Ypjcai'ta  (Strabo,  xi  507),  wos  similarly 
derived  from  the  more  important  Hyrcauii,  a 
principal  branch  of  the  great  Persian  family.  In 
the  present  day  it  ia  called  More  Cualemkoi,  by 
the  Russians;  Kvhuan,  by  the  Persians;  Bdhr 
Kurzum,  by  the  Arabs ;  Kuizum  Denghis,  by  the 
Turks ;  and  AkdingkU,  by  the  Tartars.  (Tooke, 
1 232.)  , 

CASSANO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Cbsenza,  cap.  cant.,  in  the  concave  recess  of  a 
steep  mountain,  round  an  insulated  rock,  on  which 
are  the  rains  of  an  ancient  castle,  7  m.  ESE.  Cas- 
troTillari,  and  10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
Pop.  8,125  in  1862.  The  town  is  well  built ;  ia 
the  residence  of  a  bishop ;  has  a  cathedral,  four 
convents,  a  seminary,  and  a  workhouse.  The  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  and  manufacture  mac- 
caroni,  stamped  leathers,  and  table-linen.  Cotton 
and  silk  are  also  grown,  spun,  and  woven;  and 
the  environs  are  productive  of  excellent  timber, 
fruits,  and  com. 

CASSAY,  KATHEE',  or  MUNNEEPOOR,  a 
country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  between 
lat  240  and  26°  N.,  and  lon^.  98©  and  95°  E. ; 
having  N.  Assam  and  the  Biiman  empire ;  S.  a 
hill  country,  inhabited  by  independent  Khyens 
(see  Birmah),  Kookies  (see  Cachar),  and  W. 
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Cachsr.  Area  aboat  7,000  m.  m.  CaMay  consuts 
of  a  central  fertile  valley,  of  comparatively'  small 
extent,  surrounded  on  evexy  side  by  a  wild  and 
roooDtainous  country.  The  Xaga  mountains 
bound  it  N.,  averaging  in  height  5,000  or  6,000  fL 
above  the  sea ;  although  in  some  parts  they  are 
as  much  aa  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  high.  Two  branches, 
passing  S.  from  the  Niu^a  mountains,  inclose  the 
(;as8ay  vallev  £.  and  W.,  and  the  S.  boundary, 
from  the  conduence  of  the  Chikoo  nullah^  or  rivu- 
let, with  the  Barak,  is  formed  by  the  same  ranges, 
which  run  £.  and  W.,  bounding  Caehar  S.,  and 
Tippenh  NE.  The  W.  mountam  range  is  more 
elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other,  and  runs 
from  the  banks  of  the  Barak  SSW.  for  80  m., 
»teep  and  precipitous,  towards  Caehar;  but  in 
(tome  parts  almost  cleared  of  forest,  and  annually 
cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton.  This  range  has 
nine  principal  peaks,  varying  in  height  from 
5,790  to  8,200  U.  above  the  sea,  which,  from  su- 
perstitious motives,  are  left  covered  with  wood  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  and  are  often  capped 
with  a  dense  stratum  of  clouds.  The  £.  bills 
varr  fiom  4,900  to  6,730  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
valley  thus  inclosed  is  about  36  m.  lon^  and  18  m. 
broad,  having  an  area  of  650  sq.  m.  of  nch  alluvial 
soil,  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Khongta,  or  Munneepoor 
river,  Eeril,  and  ThobaL  The  first  rises  in  the 
Naga  mountains,  in  lat.  25^  12^  N.,  long.  M^  £. ; 
it  completely  travenes  the  central  valley  N.  to  S. 
and  falls  into  the  Ningthee  or  Kyen-dwero  river. 
It  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cassay 
valley ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  2,000  feet  above  the 
Ningtbee,  it  is  probable  there  are  several  con- 
siderable falls  in  ita  course  through  the  mountauis. 
Almost  all  the  centre  of  the  Cassay  vallev  is  a 
series  of  jeels  and  marshes  ;  there  is  a  small  lake 
(Logta)  at  its  SW.  comer;  compact  sandstone, 
slate,  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  geological 
features  of  this  region. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  in  Cassay ;  it  is 
met  with  under  the  form  of  dtaniferous  oxide,  and 
is  detected  by  thrusting  spears  into  the  ground, 
and,  where  iron  is  present,  small  particles  soon 
adhere  to  them.  (Pemberton.)  The  Cassay  val- 
ley is  rich  in  salt  springs,  especially  on  its  £.  side ; 
and  more  than  enough  salt  tor  home  consumption 
is  made.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  lower  by 
many  degrees  than  in  Calcutta,  but  not  so  low  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  elevation. 
There  are  more  rainy  days  in  the  year,  but  less 
rain  falls  than  at  Calcutta:  from  March  the 
showers  become  continual ;  the  permanent  rise  of 
the  streams  begins  in  May,  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  October,  from  which  time  they  rapidly 
decieaae.  From  Nov.  to  Jan.  fogs  settle  during 
the  whole  night  in  the  valley,  and  hoar  frosts 
prevail  on  the  hills ;  yet  the  climate  of  the  former 
region  b  decidedly  salubrious,  and  peculiarly 
healthy  to  European  constitutions.  The  surround- 
ing mountains  are,  in  most  instances,  covered  with 
the  noblest  varieties  of  forest  trees,  common  both 
to  tropical  and  colder  climates ;  and,  according  to 
Capt.  Pemberton,  there  is  no  part  of  India  where 
the  forests  are  more  varied  and  magnificent ;  but, 
from  the  small  number  of  streams,  and  the  want 
of  good  roods,  their  utility  is  entirely  local ;  there 
being  at  present  no  means  of  conveying  the  tim- 
lier  to  any  distance.  I1ie  valley  is  penectly  free 
frrim  for»t,  though  every  village  is  surrounded  by 
a  grove  of  fruit-trees :  the  soil  of  the  detached 
hilk,  and  their  S.  faces  especially,  are  highly 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Herds  of  wild 
elephants  are  constantly  seen  in  the  glens  and 
defiles  of  the  N. :  wild  hogs  and  deer  of  the  laigest 
size  abound  everywhere;  and  the  chase  is  a  fa*- 


vourite  sport  with  the  Cassayers.  Tigers  are  not 
common,  and  have  retired  to  the  mountam  fast- 
nesses :  there  are  no  jackals ;  but  wild  dojjs,  greatly 
resembling  that  animal,  abound  on  the  hills,  where 
they  hunt  in  packs.  With  the  exception  of  woollon 
cloth,  this  countrj*  furnishes  evcrv  article  e^w^ntial 
to  the  comfort  and  pros{jerity  oi  its  inhabitants. 
All  the  tribes  N.,  W.,  and  E.  of  the  central  valley 
partake  strongly  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  Tartar  colony 
who  passed  hither  from  the  NW.  borders  of  China, 
during  the  sanguinary  struggles  for  supremacy 
between  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  dynasties,  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  They  have  much  more 
affinity,  both  in  person  and  manners,  with  the 
Hindoos,  than  with  the  Burmese,  to  which  latter 
race  thev  bear  little  similarity.  They  differ  from 
the  Rookies  of  the  S.  hills  in  their  superior  height, 
finer  complexions,  higher  foreheads,  mharmonious 
voices,  and  harsh  language.  They  are  highly  in- 
genious, and  are  good  horsemen,  on  which  account 
they  were  formerly  exclusively  employed  in  the 
Birmese  cavabrv  service.  The  upper  classes  are 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  this  country  may  be 
regarded  as  the  extreme  £.  limit  of  Brahminism : 
the  Cassay  tongue  is,  however,  widely  different 
from  Sanscrit,  There  are  many  other  dietinct 
tribes  in  different  psrts  of  Cassay  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. All  cultivate  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger, 
and  pepper,  and  manufacture  cloths ;  which  arti- 
cles they  barter  for  others  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  plains  of  Bengal,  Assam,  and 
Birmah.  In  the  central  valley  rice  is  the  chief 
object  of  agriculture,  and  the  land  there  is  well 
imgated,  and  highly  suited  to  it :  but  scarcely  ^ 
part  of  the  land  available  for  it  is  under  culture, 
owuig  to  a  paucity  of  inhabitants.  The  whole 
pop.  of  the  valley  in  1835  was  barely  20,000.  To- 
Kacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  dhal,  and 
opium  are  also  grown,  and  each  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  garden,  in  which  culinary 
vegetables  are  raised  m  larce  quantity.  Almost 
all  the  garden  produce  of  £urope  is  found  here, 
havinfi  been  introduced  by  the  British  since 
the  Birm^e  war;  and  the  pea  and  potato  are 
found  BO  acceptable,  that  their  culture  is  nearly 
universal,  and  they  are  constantly  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  bazaars.  The  pine-apple  attains  an 
excellence  in  Cassay  not  surpassed  in  anv  part 
of  the  world.  Buffaloes  are  uj«d  for  plough- 
ing ;  there  are  about  8,000  in  the  central  valley, 
and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  bullocks,  which 
are  superior,  both  in  size  and  symmetry,  to  those 
of  BengaL 

llie  ponies  of  Munneepoor  are  much  and  de- 
servedly esteemed,  by  both  the  Cassayers  and 
Birmese,  who  use  them  for  the  elite  of  their  cavalry. 
They  average  from  12  to  12^  hands,  and  are  rarely 
more  than  13  hands  in  height :  they  are  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  have  a  peculiar  blood  appear- 
ance, but  are  now  nearly  extinct ;  and  scarcely 
more  than  200  cotUd  be  found  fit  for  active  service. 
Formerly,  every  inhab.  had  two  or  three ;  and  the 
Cassavers  afiimi  that,  in  a  military  sense,  they 
have  lost  one  of  their  arms  by  the  decrease  of  the 
breed.  Sheep  were  unknown  till  introduced  by 
the  British ;  they  tlmve  on  the  slopes  of  the  central 
valley:  goats  are  bred  by  the  Naga  tribes  on  the 
hills,  but  invariably  deterioiate  if  brought  into  the 
lowlands :  poultry  are  plentiful  in  the  latter  dis- 
tricts, and  the  mountaineers  purchase  fowls  thence 
at  a  very  high  price.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
coarse  white  cottons ;  a  very  soft  and  light  muslin ; 
a  coarser  kind,  used  for  turbans  and  jackets ;  silks, 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and 
which  are  much  prized  at  Ava ;  iron  articles ;  and 
salt.    The  chief  iron  articles  made  are  axes,  hoes 
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ploughshareSf  spear  and  airow  heads,  for  home  use ; 
and  olades,  1  or  2  ft.  in  length,  which,  fixed  into 
wooden  or  other  handles,  form  the  dao,  the  inse- 
parable companion  of  the  Cassayer,  Shan,  and 
bingpho.  Salt  is  ^ot  from  wells,  sunk  in  the  valley 
to  about  40  or  60  ft. ;  all  of  which  are  the  property 
of  the  rajah,  who  levies  a  tax  of  l-5th  upon  the 
water  drawn.  The  quantity  of  salt  obtained  by 
evaporation  is  about  l-20th  the  weight  of  the 
water,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  sea  water  at  Newcastle :  the  la- 
bourers engaged  are  paid  in  salt  to  the  value  of  3 
or  4  rupees  a  month  each,  which  they  barter  for 
other  commodities.  Wax,  cotton,  and  elephants' 
teeth,  form  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  hill  tribes ; 
the  same  articles,  with  ponies,  (be,  are  bought  by 
the  Chinese  merchants  of  Yun-nan ;  and  similar 
products,  with  silks,  iron,  dammer,  wood,  oil,  san- 
dal-wood, camphor,  thread,  &c.,  were  taken  in  lieu 
of  money  payments  by  the  British,  for  assistance 
to  the  rajah  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  records  of  Cassay  bear  some  character  for 
truth,  and,  it  is  said,  reach  back  to  a  remote  epoch. 
In  1475,  the  Kubo  valley  was  annexed  to  Cassay 
by  conquest;  and  in  1738,  the  Cassay ers  con- 
quered Birmah,  and  took  its  then  capital,  Sakaing. 
{Subsequently,  Cassay  was  frequently  invaded  and 
devastated  by  the  Birmese;  and  from  1774  to  1824 
was  subject  to  Ava.  By  the  treaty  of  Yandabod, 
in  1826,  it  became  independent.  In  1833,  the 
valley  of  Kubo  was  ceded  to  the  Birmese  by  Bri- 
tish authority. 

CASSEL  (anc.  CcuteUum  Cattorum),  a  town  of 
W.  Germany,  prov.  Lower  Hesse,  of  which,  and  of 
the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
residence  of  the  elector.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
both  sides  the  Fulda,  72  m.  S.  by  W.  Hanover, 
and  89  m.  NNE.  Frankfurt-on-the-Mayne,  on  the 
main  line  of  railway  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin. 
Pop.  38,920  in  1861.  The  town  is  divided  into 
three  separate  parts,  and  has  three  suburbs.  The 
Old  Town  and  Upper  New  Town,  with  the  Wil- 
helmshdhe  and  Frankfurt  suburbs,  are  built  on  the 
left  or  W.  bank ;  while  the  Lower  New  Town,  and 
the  Leipzig  suburb,  are  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  two  divisions  are  connected  by  a  stone  bridge 
across  the  Fulda,  273  Germ,  feet  in  length.  Cassel 
is  walledj  and  has  numerous  gates ;  it  was  formerly 
well  fortified,  but  its  ramparts  were  demolished  in 
1764.  The  Old  Town,  by  the  river,  consists  of 
narrow  dirty  streets;  but  the  Upper  or  French 
New  Town,  so  called  because  origmally  built  b^ 
French  refugees,  on  a  height  above  the  former,  is 
one  of  the  TOSt  laid  out  and  handsomest  towns  in 
Germany.  It  contains,  among  others  of  less  di- 
mensions, the  largest  square  in  any  German  city 
(the  Friedrichs  Flatz),  and  one  street,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  and  proportionally  broad.  Houses 
in  the  New  Town  and  the  Wilhelmshdhe  suburb, 
generally  well  and  tastefully  built.  In  this  quarter 
of  Cassel  are  the  elector's  palace,  a  structure  no- 
wise remarkable;  the  museum,  the  handsomest 
building  in  the  city,  contaiuing  a  library  with 
70,000  volumes;  an  obaervatoiy;  and  cabmets  of 
natural  history,  mineralojy^,  coins,  artificial  cu- 
riosities, statuary,  and  antiquities ;  the  latter  com- 
prising several  mieresting  Koman  relics  found  in 
Hesse  Cassel ;  a  picture  gallery,  containing  some 
valuable  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and 
Vandyke ;  the  Bellevue  palace,  with  others  be- 
longing to  the  electoral  family;  the  electoral 
stables,  and  riding-school,  mint,  town-hall,  arsenal, 
old  and  new  barracks,  and  an  opera-house.  In  the 
Old  Town  are  the  Kattenbuig,  a  large  unfinished 
structure,  begun  upon  the  site  of  the  old  electoral 
palace  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811 ;  the  old  town- 
hall  ;  government  offices ;  and  St  Martin's,  the 
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principal  church  in  the  city,  and  the  burial-place 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Cassel.  The  Lower  New  Town 
contains  the  castle,  an  ancient  fortress,  now  used 
as  a  state  prison ;  and  several  other  prisons. 

Cassel  has  9  churches,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  faith;  and  1  synagogue. 
It  has  altogether  20  edifices  devoted  to  military 
puri)oses,  and  51  other  public  buildings.  Amongst 
the  institutions  for  public  education  are,  a  lyoeum, 
academies  of  paintmg  and  design,  a  teachers'  se- 
minary, a  mihtary  school,  and  a  school  of  mecha- 
nical employments,  called  the  Bau-und-Hand- 
werksBchtue.  There  are  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  and  nume- 
rous charitable  establishments ;  the  latter  includes 
the  fVUhdms  Institute  at  which  many  poor  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  taught  different  trades.  Notwith- 
standing the  Vvldk  is  navigable,  and  that  Cassel 
is  on  ul  sides  surrounded  by  large  commercial 
towns  and  districts,  with  which  it  has  abundant 
railway  communication,  its  own  trade  is  not  very 
considerable.  It  possesses  manufactures  of  cottons, 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  carpeta, 
snuff,  gold  and  silver  lace,  porcelain,  earthen  and 
lacquered  ware,  playing-cards,  wax-lights,  che- 
mical products,  dyes  (Cassel  yellow  and  black), 
soap,  starch,  hardware,  musical  instruments,  linen, 
damask,  chicory,  and  some  machinery.  It  has  two 
fairs  annually.  S.  of  the  Upper  New  Town  is  the 
KarltauCf  or  Augcarten^  a  fine  park  containing  an 
orangery,  a  pheasantry,  and  a  marble  bath ;  but 
the  mst  is  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  in  bad 
taste.  A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded  by 
an  avenue  of  kmes,  3  m.  in  length,  conducts  from 
the  Wilhehnshohe  gate  to  Wilhelmsh5he,  the 
summer  palace  of  the  elector,  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence, with  costly  fountains  and  waterworiss,  some- 
times called  the  German  Versailles. 

During  the  short  period  that  Jerome  Bonaparte 
was  on  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  Cassel  was  the 
cap.  of  his  king,  and  the  place  of  his  residence. 

Cassel,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Nord,  cap.  cant., 
on  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  middle  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  28  m.  NW.  Lille.    Pop.  4,260  in 

1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  situation,  is  well  supplied  with  spring  water. 
It  has  fabrics  of  lace,  thread,  hats,  oil,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Morini  when  Cnsar  invaded  the  country. 
It  was  united  to  France  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nime^en.  Several  battles  have  been  fought  in 
its  vicmity. 

CASSIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p  Bou- 
che»-du-Rhone,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 10  m.  SE.  Marseilles,  on  the  railway 
from  Marseilles  to  Toulon.  Pop.  2,035  in  1861. 
The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  prwThommeg,  an  office 
of  health,  a  workhouse,  and  yards  for  the  building 
of  small  vessels.  Its  port  is  confined,  and  admite» 
only  vessels  of  small  ourden.  The  figs  and  gre- 
nades of  Cassis  are  held  in  much  estimation ;  and 
it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  excellent  muscatel 
wine,  produced  in  the  environs.  This  is  the  native 
country  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Abb^  Bar- 
thelemy,  author  of  the '  Voyage  d'  Anacharsis,'  who 
was  bom  here  on  the  20th  of  Januarv,  1716. 

CASTEL-A-MARE,  a  city  and'  sea-port  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  15  m.  W.  Salerno,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Naples  to  Salerno.    Pop.  25,843  in 

1862.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  sott'  intendente;  and  is  well  built, 
pardy  along  the  shore,  but  principally  on  the  site 
of  the  mountain,  rising  immediately  from  it.  It 
has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  5  churches,  several 
convents,  a  military  hospital,  fine  barracks  a  royal 
dockyard,  and  hot  baths.    There  are  manufacturea 
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of  linen,  hDe,  and  cotton,  with  tanneries.  The  port, 
which 'is  small,  u  defended  hy  two  forts.  Being 
exposed  to  the  N.,  and  elevated,  Castel-a-mare 
has  acquired  great  celeMty  as  a  summer  zesidence, 
in  oooseqiienoe  of  its  oooln^s,  the  salubrity  of  its 
air,  and  uie  beauty  of  its  environs.  But  in  autumn 
it  becomes  damp,  chill,  and  disaj^reeable. 

Castel-«-Duure  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
SteMc,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla 
during  the  civQ  wan,  was  aAerwards  principally 
nccapied  by  villas  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  was 
here,  A.C.  79,  that  the  elder  Phny,  wishing  to  ap- 
proach as  near  as  poesihle  to  Vesuvius  during  the 
dreadlhl  eruption  tnat  overwhelmed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  fell  a  victim  to  his  curiosity  and 
thixBt  for  knowledge. 

Castku-a-Mare,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily, 
piov.  Trapani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name. 
6  m.  KW.  Alcamo;  lat  8^  1'  61"  N.,  long! 
120  Sr  43^,  E.  Pop.  1 1,959  in  1862.  It  is  a  mean 
diity  town,  with  a  castle  faUing  fast  to  decay.  The 
bay  is  spacious,  but  it  is  not  safe  with  northerly 
winds  which  throw  in  a  heavy  se^.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  well  cultivated;  and  con- 
aidenble  quantities  of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  manna, 
and  o^um  are  exported. 

CASTELLOX,  or  CASTELLOX-DE-LA- 
PLAN  A  (an.  Oauiaiio)^  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
capu  dep.,  4  m.  from  the  coast,  and  41  m.  NNE. 
city  of  Valencia,  on  the  lailwav  firom  Valencia  to 
Barcelona.  Pop.  19,840  in  1867.  The  town  is 
finelv  situated  in  a  well-watered,  extensive,  and 
fertile  plain.  This  fertilitv  is  entirely  the  result 
of  induBtiy,  the  water  which  gives  life  and  verdure 
to  the  plain  being  brought  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in 
great  iMUt  throi^h  the  solid  limestone  rock,  from 
the  MijaieA,  which  flows  about  5  m.  S.  from  the 
town.  This  great  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Romans  and  Moors ;  but  others  assert  that  it  was 
constructed,  about  1240,  by  James  the  Conqueror, 
king  of  Axagon.  The  town,  which  is  well  built, 
has  3  churches,  6  convents,  1  hospital,  2  houses  of 
charitj,  and  a  public  granary.  The  beauty  of  the 
ganiation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  fruits,  make  this 
one  of  the  favourite  residences  in  the  prov. 

CASTELNAUDARY,  a  town  of  France,  d6p. 
Ande,  cap.  arrand.,  in  an  elevated  fine  situation, 
contiguous  to  the  Canal  du  Midi,  21  m.  WXW. 
Carrassonne,  on  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to 
Xaxboone.  Pop.  9,584  in  1861.  The  town  is  verv 
indiiTerently  built,  and  there  are  few  edifices  worth 
notice,  except  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  dep.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
imuy  Jurisdiction,  a  departmental  collie,  and  a 
pbilotechnic  society.  The  canal  has  a  superb 
barin  contiguous  to  the  town,  surrounded  by  fine 
quays  and  warehouses,  which,  with  the  vessels  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  crowded,  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sea-port.  The  public  promenade 
commands  this  basin  and  a  fine  view  extending  as 
fsr  as  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  here  manufactures 
of  doth  and  silk,  with  establishments  for  the 
sptniiiiig  of  cotton,  print-fields,  and  tanneries ;  and 
a  cooaiteable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  manufac- 
tures ci  the  town,  and  the  produce  of  the  adjoining 
country. 

In  1682,  in  an  encounter  under  the  walls  of  the 
town,  the  Due  de  Montmorenci,  commanding  the 
tmopa  of  Gaston,  due  d'Orleans,  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner ;  and  being  conveyed  to  Toulouse, 
was  convicted  of  treason,  and  executed  in  the  same 


CASTELO  BRANCO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Betn,  on  a  lull  on  the  Liria,  S\  m.  XE.  Abrantes. 
Pop.  M93  in  1858.  The  town  is  the  see  of  a 
bisbopy  and  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of 
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Lower  Beira.  Streets  narrow  and  steep,  and  the 
houses  mean,  except  some  modem  ones  without 
th^  walls ;  the  latter  are  double,  and  flanked  with 
seven  towers.  The  cathedral  also  is  without  the 
city;  and  there  is  an  old  ruined  castle  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands.  It 
has  a  college  and  two  collegiate  churches. 

CASTEL-SARRASIX,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Tam-et-Garonncv  cap*  arrond.,  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Songuine,  1  m.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Garonne,  13  m.  W.  Montauban. 
Pop.  6,838  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
the  walls  and  ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
have  been  converted  into  promenades.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  primary  lurisdiction,  and  of  a 
departmental  college;  and  has  mahufacturei  of 
sen^s  and  other  woollen  stuff's,  hats,  and  tanneries. 

CASTELVETRAXO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Trapani,  cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  6  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  12  m.  E.  Mazzara.  Pop.  14,540  in  1862.  The 
town  is  well  built  M'ith  stone,  the  streets  being 
spacious,  and  disposed  with  some  attention  to 
regularity;  and  tnere  are  several  churches  and 
convents.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  olives, 
the  former  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much 
renowned. 

CASTIGLIONE-DELLE-STIVIERE,  a  town 
of  Xorthem  Italv,  prov.  Brescia,  on  a  hill  22  m. 
XW.  Mantua.  IPop.  5,237  m  1862.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  and  contains  several 
churches,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  a  conventual 
seminary;  but  is  chieflv  noted  for  a  decisive 
victory  gained  here  by  the  French  over  the  Aus- 
trians,  5th  Jlugust,  1796;  from  which  Marshal 
Augereau  derived  his  title  of  Due  de  Castiglione. 

CASTILE,  the  central  and  largest  division  of 
Spain,  lying  between  lat  380  25'  and  42°  50'  X., 
and  loop,  lo  2'  and  5°  87'  W. ;  it  has,  X.  and  XE., 
the  temtoiy  of  Reinoea,  Alava,  and  Xavarre ;  E., 
Aragon  and  Valencia ;  SE,  Murda ;  S.,  Andalusia ; 
W.,  Estremadura  and  Leon :  length  about  306  m. 
from  N.  to  S. ;  mean  breadth  about  160  m.  Area 
about  48,600  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  called  in  different 
parts  Urbians,  Carpetanos,  Sierra  de  Guadarama, 
Gata,  Somosierra,  and  de  Estrella.  The  country 
to  the  X.  of  the  ridge,  having  been  the  flrst  re- 
covered from  the  Saracens,  is  called  Old,  whilst 
that  to  the  S.  is  named  Xew  Castile.  Old  Castile 
comprises  the  modem  provinces  of  Burgos,  Sorla, 
Segovia,  and  Avila,  so  named  after  their  chief  towns. 
Xew  Castile  comprises  the  provinces  of  Madrid, 
Guadalajara,  Cnen9a,  Toledo,  and  LaMancha,  each 
also  so  odled  after  the  names  of  their  chief  towns, 
except  La  Mancha,  whose  cap.  is  Ciudad  Real. 
Principal  towns,  exdusi  ve  of  the  capitals,  are  Osma, 
Calahorra,  Ix^roifo,  Caizada,  Haro,  Alfaro,  Miran- 
da, Briviesca,  Almazar,  Toledo,  Ajranjnez,  Alcala 
de  Henares,  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  lUescas,  Zurita, 
Tembleque,  ViUanueva,  Ac  The  Ebro,  Dooro, 
Tagus,  and  Guadiana  have  their  sources  in  this 
province.  The  first  flows  SE.,  along  the  X£. 
Doundary,  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Douro  and 
Tagus,  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Guadiana,  WSW. 
to  the  same.  There  are  many  other  rivers,  af- 
fluents of  the  above.  The  Xucar,  flowing  E.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  also  rises  in  this  province. 
Besides  the  chain  of  mountains  that  separate  Old 
and  Xew  Castile,  there  are  three  other  important 
chains  that  traverse  these  provinces.  First,  the 
Sierra  de  Toledo,  which  winds  semicircularly  past 
Daroca,  from  the  Castilian  chain,  and  then  runs 
SW.  nearly  parallel  to  it,  to  the  hills  of  Santa 
Cruz,  near  Merida.  Xext,  the  Sierra  Morena,  ur 
Black  Mountains,  beginning  above  Alcarez,  near 
the  source  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  running  like 
the  two  former,  nearly  S  W .,  to  the  narrow  i>ass  of 
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MontegiL  Lastly,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Mountains,  that  commence  between  the  sources 
of  the  Xucar,  Gaudiana,  and  Guadalquivir,  and 
extend  into  Andalusia.  These  last  are  here  ex- 
tremely steep  and  bare,  mostly  schistose,  and  often 
coated  with  limestone.  They  have  white  quartz 
in  considerable  veins;  and  valuable  dark  green, 
and  a  profusion  of  other  marbles.  The  NE.  part 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  is  of  considerable  height,  and 
rather  resembles  table-land  than  a  ridge  of  hills. 
The  seasons  are  very  different  on  the  two  sides  of 
this  range.  In  Andalusia,  the  vines  are  all  in  leaf, 
and  the  fruit  is  set,  when,  on  the  N.  side,  hardly  a 
leaf  is  to  be  seen,  or  a  bud  to  be  found  in  the  vine- 
yards. There  are  here  a  few  remains  of  former 
forests,  which  might  have  existed  when  Cervantes 
mafle  these  parts  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  his 
hero ;  and  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  particu- 
larly the  rock-rose,  or  gum  cistus,  from  which 
manna  is  procured,  and  sumach.  In  this  chiun  are 
vertical  beds  of  argillaceous  schist,  and  beds  of 
grained  quartz,  with  entire  hills  of  pudding  stone, 
and  some  porphyry,  and  the  finest  jasper,  ft  is  the 
richest  in  minerals  of  any  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
has  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  The  quicksilver 
mines  at  Almaden  have  been  worked  for  nearly 
B,000  years,  and  furnished  the  vermillion  sent  to 
ancient  Rome.  They  produce  annually  2,000,000 
lbs.  of  quicksilver.  (Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de 
EspaSa,  p.  12;  A  Year  in  Spain  by  a  Toung  Ame- 
rican, i.  199.)  The  Castilian  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  gneiss  ^pranite,  which  often  terminates  in 
peaks  of  great  height ;  schist,  limestone,  sandstone, 
Dreccia,  quartz,  nuirble,  gypsum,  d^c  The  Guar- 
darama  mountains,  about  20  m.  NW.  Madrid,  are 
bleak,  dreary  and  barren  near  their  summits,  which, 
in  many  places,  are  covered  with  nearly  perpetual 
snow,  indicating  that  they  must  be  8,000  or  9,000 
fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  limit  of  per- 

?itual  snow  in  these  latitudes  being  about  9,900  fU 
he  height  of  Moncayo,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Castile,  is  estimated  at  9,600  ft  The  rock,  being 
partly  decomposed,  forms  a  light  soil  that  produces 
the  juniper  eurtipeuM,  Daphne  mezereony  nuUriearia 
Muavitj  genittoj  thyme,  and  a  great  many  other 
aromatic  herbs.  The  cistus  tribes  abound  at  ever\' 
level  on  the  granite  mountains,  not  covered  witL 
snow:  pines  appear  on  the  summits;  the  noble 
oak  ana  the  elm  near  their  baseSb  (Townsend,  iL. 
106.)  The  scenery  is  often  of  the  wildest  descrip-f 
tion ;  the  mountains  full  of  deep  cuts  and  ravines, 
mostly  the  beds  of  winter  torrents;  aged  and 
stunted  pines  hang  upon  their  edges,  and  are  strewn 
upon  the  brown  acclivities  around ;  and  bare  rocks 
frequently  project  over  the  passes,  and  force  them 
to  the  verv  edge  of  undefended  preci^oces.  (Icglis, 
L  855.)  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  various ;  in  some 
parts  a  blackish  or  brown  nitrous  clay,  which  is 
extremely  fertile ;  in  others,  light  and  stony,  and 
little  productive.  New  Castile  is  in  great  part 
clayey,  and  covered  with  ratchiL  Besides  the 
minenUs  mentioned  above,  the  Castiles  produce 
calamine,  ochre,  bole  armeniac,  fine  emery,  rock 
crystal,  Milt,  many  curious  stones  and  fossil  shells, 
hot  and  cold  saline  springs ;  and  in  the  mountains 
are  many  remarkable  caverns,  that  contain  beau- 
tiful stalactites,  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms. 
Near  Molina  is  the  hill  of  La  Platilla,  which  has 
a  remarkable  mine  of  copper,  in  masses  of  white 
quartz.  Though  the  ore  is  near  the  surfiux,  the 
hill  is  covered  with  plants.  Townsend  had  no 
doubt  that  there  is  tin  near  Daroca.  (L  218,  219, 
303 ;  ii.  106 ;  MiHano,  Diccionario  Geoffrafico,  ii. 
467,  et  »eq, ;  Dillon's  Travels  through  Spain,  p. 
110,  112,  115,  196,  202,  205-207,  237,  239;  An- 
tillon.  Geographic  d'Espagne,  p.  8-14.) 

The  climate  of  the  Castiles  is  in  general  healthy ; 


that  of  Old  Castile  is  rather  cold  and  moist.  In 
new  Castile  it  is  excessively  dry;  but  rendered 
healthy  by  the  purity  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  great  elevation  of  the  country ;  but  this 
altitude  sometimes  exposes  it  to  strong  dry  winds, 
which,  not  meeting  with  the  thick  woods  by  which 
they  were  formerly  tempered,  are  found  very  un- 
pleasant, and  at  times  even  dangerous,  at  Madrid, 
m  ¥rinter,  by  producing  pulmonair  complaints. 
The  height  of  the  plateau  of  Castile  reduces  the 
mean  temperature  to  59  Fahr.,  while  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain  it  is  from  65°  to  7b\  The  ordinary 
extremes  of  temperature,  in  Madrid,  are  9(fi  Fahr. 
in  summer,  and  32^  in  winter;  but  the  ther- 
mometer often  rises  to  above  100^,  and  falls  be* 
low  14°. 

Products, — ^The  principal  product  of  the  Castiles 
is  com,  some  of  wnich  they  export  to  Valencia, 
Andalusia,  and  Estremadnn.  No  other  province 
of  Spain  has  wines  so  strong,  and  yet  so  sweet, 
though  but  little  exported,  or  Known  abroad.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Val  de  PeSaa,  or 
<  Valley  of  Stones,'  in  La  Mancha.  It  is  a  dr;^, 
strong,  red  wine  of  the  Buigundy  species,  and  is 
said  to  be  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  a  bottle 
may  be  had  in  the  country  for  1^  It  is  drunk 
by  the  better  classes  all  over  the  Castil^;  but  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  its  native^  district,  on 
account  of  the  taint  given  it  by  the  skins  in  which 
it  is  carried  to  a  distance.  The  Castiles  produce 
also  pulse,  and  some  fruit  and  oil.  Hemp,  flax, 
madder  and-  saffron  are  partdally  cultivated. 
Garden  stufis  are  not  abimduit.  On  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  pastures  considerable  numbers 
of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  are  raised ;  but 
the  increase  of  the  latter  has  almost  annihilated 
the  race  of  good  horses  in  the  Castiles.  There 
are  fallow  deer^  wild  boars,  wolves,  hares,  pea- 
cocks, and  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  small  game  in 
abundance.  The  larger  game  has  decreased 
through  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  near  the 
royal  seats  dnring  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
Bears  are  seen  ia  some  parts,  and  l}mxes  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  high  mountains.  Not  only  the 
fallow  land,  but  the  cultivated  fields  in  New 
Castile,  are  full  of  two  species  of  broom  (aenUta 
^^hetrooarpa  and  mcmotperma),  and  the  Daphne 
pnidium.  They  grow  to  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
and  have  a  great  effect  on  the  prospect  These 
plants,  with  the  a^phodelue  ramoMM,  and  several 
other  bulbous  plants  that  abound  in  the  pasture 
fields,  give  a  pieculiar  character  to  the  landscape 
of  Spam.  There  is  a  want  of  trees,  which  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  flat  and  unsheltered 
nature  of  the  plains,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
climate,  but  chiefly  to  a  prejudice  against  them, 
entertained  from  time  immemorial ;  the  peasantry 
thinking  that  they  are  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  attract  and  shelter  vermin.  They  dislike 
them  so  much  that  they  destroy  those  planted  by 
government  along  the  high  roads.  It  is  believed 
that  the  want  of  trees  to  attract  humidity  has 
promoted  that  drought  which,  next  to  bad  govern- 
ment, is  the  curse  of  the  Castiles.  From  the 
Douro  to  the  Tagus  there  is  not  a  stream  ankle 
deep,  except  when  swollen  by  floods.  Agriculture 
is  in  the  most  backward  state:  the  consequence 
of  a  comparativelv  thin  population,  having  little 
interest  in  the  soil,  which  is  monopolised  by  the 
cleigy  and  nobility.  Irrigation,  which  in  such  a 
country  is  indispensable,  is  out  very  little  practised, 
and  even  manuring  is  all  but  neglected:  and 
thus,  while  three-fourths  of  the  country  remun 
fallow,  the  rest  produces  only  poor  crops  of  grain 
or  potatoes.  The  great  distance  between  the 
towns,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  still  more  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  which  prevents 
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tiie  fanner  from  liTiog  insulated  on  hia  fiurm,  are 
additional  checks  to  agriculture.  Eight  or  ten 
mileB  freqaently  intervene  without  a  single  habi- 
tatioa,  and  the  country  looks  poor  and  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy 
than  the  appearance  of  the  towns,  wiUi  old- 
iashioiied  towen  projecting  out  of  a  dismal  group 
of  houses  plastered  over  with  day.  At  the  en- 
trance of  each  is  a  gate  for  receiving  the  duties 
on  all  articles  that  pass;  and  in  the  centre  a 
square,  round  which  are  the  building  occupied  by 
the  ayuntamiento,  or  municipality,  the  posada, 
or  inn,  and  the  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  cobbler,  and 
snrgetm,  or  barber.  Most  of  the  towns 
exhibit  every  mnptom  of  decline.  (Slidell,  L  136 ; 
Inglia,  L  56.)  ^Before  the  construction  of  railways, 
there  was  nearly  a  total  want  of  free  communi- 
cation, all  but  the  main  road  to  France  being  neg- 
lected. The  old  ixMid  between  Madrid  and  Toledo 
was  mostly  carried  over  ploughed  fields,  sometimes 
with  hardly  a  visible  track.  The  new  iron  roads, 
established  chiefly  by  English  capital,  and  built 
by  English  ^miwies,^  have  greatly  improved  this 
state  of  things,  and  bid  fair  to  raise  even  Castile 
from  its  state  of  poverty  and  misery.    (See  Spaim .) 

Manufactures,  though  formerly  considerably 
are  now  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  cloths  of  Se- 
govia were  once  'the  best  in  Europe ;  and  there 
are  still  some  woollen  fabrics,  among  which  is 
the  Cunous  vigogna  cloth  and  coarse  camlets, 
serges,  and  flannels,  and  some  of  wrought  silks, 
silk  stockings  and  gloves,  galloons,  blond  lace, 
eoazse  linens,  hats,  caps,  soap,  saltpetre,  gun- 
powder, the  celebrated  plate-ghue  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
white  earthenware,  tanned  leather,  and  paper, 
bat  they  are  all  incondderable.  Castile  has 
little  commerce:  wool  is  the  staple  commodity. 
Tlie  exportation  of  sheep  was  always  strictiy  for- 
bidden, till  by  the  treaty  of  Basle  the  French 
were  allowed  to  purchase  5,000  Merino  rams  and 
as  many  ewes ;  and  from  this  stock,  and  subse- 
quent exportations  from  Spain,  the  quality  of  the 
wools  of  France,  England,  Germany,  and  otha 
parts  of  the  wwld,  has  been  greatly  miproved. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  popu- 
lati«m  of  the  two  Castiles  according  to  the  census 
of  1857.  Valladolid  and  Valencia  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  Castiles ;  but  they  did  not  formerly 
belong  to  them,  and  are  excluded  in  this  table. 


Pv«*lnc« 

An*  In  Eng. 
Sq.  llUc* 

Popalatlim  in 
Mmr,  1857 

1 

SewCMtOe— Vadiid  .    . 

1,31S 

476,785 

1,946 

199,088 

Toli^   .    . 

8,774 

838,765 

Cuenca  .    . 

11,804 

339,959 

aadadBeal 
Total  .    . 

7,543 

844,338 

80,883 

1,477,915 

OU  Castile— Bnrgos    . 

f    333,356 

Logrono. 

7,674 

173,813 

Saatander 

i    314,441 

OtI««1o    .    . 

8.686 

534,639 

Boris  .    .    . 

4,076 

147,468 

fisgovia  .    . 

8,466 

146,839 

▲Vila.    .    . 

3,569 

164,039 

Leon  .    .    . 

6,894 

848,756 

P-ilenda .    . 

1,733 

185,970 

VaUadoUd  . 

8,279 

344,033 

5,636 

363.616 

Total  .    . 

8,563 

349,162 

73,447 

5,473,836 

The  Castilians  have  the  character  of  probity, 
sobriety,  and  moderation:  they  are  serious  and 
oontemi^tive,  which  makes  Uiem,  at  first,  seem 
gloomy  and  haughty ;  but,  after  a  time,  they  are 
found  not  deficient  in  the  agreeable  qualities. 


They  have  to  boast  of  many  illustrious  men ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  stand  Cervantes,  ^e  inimitable 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  and  Lopez  de  Vega.  They 
are  not  what  would  be  called  hospitable,  but  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  generous.  The  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  fond  of  display  and  ostentation 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  inconsidereteness 
and  carelessness  are  conspicuous  in  the  characters 
both  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Almost 
everyone  lives  up  to  tus  income ;  even  the  emphyeeSf 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  so  uncertain,  seldom  lay 
by  anything,  and  generally  die  penniless.  But 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  proneness  to 
indolence,  is  less  marked,  perhaps,  in  CastUe,  than 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Their  want  of  industry 
is  the  result  or  the  circumstuices  under  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  of  their  vicious  in> 
stitutions.  No  man  will  be  industrious,  where 
industry  does  not  brin^  along  with  it  a  corre^ 
spondii^  reward ;  and  um  it  very  rarely  does  in 
Spain.  Had  the  Castilians  the  means  of  improving 
their  condition  by  labour,  their  apathy  and  Ust- 
lessness  would  m)eedily  give  place  to  activity  and 
enterprise.  In  Madrid,  and  generally  in  Castile, 
there  is  something  more  of  luxury  at  the  table 
than  in  the  N.  provinces,  though  ^e  Spaniards  in 
general  are  abstemious,  and  Uttle  addicted  to  its 
pleasures.  The  dining-room  is  generally  the 
meanest  apartment ;  but  the  houses  of  respectable 
persons  are  scrupulously  dean,  particularly  the 
kitchens  and  bed-rooms.  Female  education  begins 
to  improve ;  besides  embroidery  and  music,  abttle 
histoi^  and  geography  is  taught  in  t^e  schools, 
though  not  m  the  convents,  where  the  higher 
orders  are  educated.  In  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes,  there  were  two  Lancastrian 
schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Madrid ;  but 
those  for  the  boys  were  suppressed  on  the  king's 
return.  The  influence  of  the  regular  clergy  is 
diminished  much  more  than  that  of  the  monks, 
who  are  still,  through  the  austerities  they  practise, 
and  the  alms  they  distribute  at  the  convent  doors, 
held  in  considerable  veneration,  except  in  Madrid, 
where  less  attention  is  paid  to  religious  ceremonies 
and  processions  than  in  any  other  city  of  Spain. 
The  large  towns  have  a  sombre  aspect,'the  women 
being  nearly  all  in  black,  without  a  bonnet  or  a 
riband.  Every  one  has  a  mantilla  or  scarf  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  which  varies  in  guality  with 
the  station  of  the  wearer.  Besides  a  waistcoat 
and  jacket  of  cloth,  covered  with  abundance  of 
silver  buttons,  the  men  usually  wear  a  sheepskin 
jacket  with  the  woolly  side  outwards ;  or,  instead  of 
this,  an  ample  brown  cloak,  the  right  fold  of  which  is 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  with  a  Roman  air. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  pointed  cap  of  black 
velvet,  the  ends  of  which  being  drawn  doHii  over 
the  ears,  leave  exposed  a  high  forehead  and  manly 
features.  They  have  tight  breeches,  sustained 
above  the  hips  by  a  red  sash,  and  fastened  the 
whole  way  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh  by  bell 
buttons,  woollen  stockings,  stout  shoes,  and  leather 
gaiters,  curiously  embroidered,  and  fastened  at  top 
with  a  gay-coloured  string.  The  love  of  dancing  is 
universal  among  them :  the  ladies  usually  dance 
well,  but  in  a  style  quite  different  from  the  t'rench ; 
they  laugh  and  talk  while  they  dance,  and  are 
strangers  to  that  burlesque  silence  and  gravity  that 
prevail  among  the  quadrillers  of  France  and*  Eng- 
land. Music  is  much  cultivated;  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
a  female  even  in  the  middle  ranks  who  is  not  a  good 
pianist.  Among  their  amusements,  the  bull-fights, 
to  which  all  classes  are  passionately  addicted,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  These  have  been  prohibited 
several  times ;  and  the  cruelties  practised  at  them 
may  seem  sufficient  to  stamp  them  with  the  cha- 
racter of  brutality  and  barbarism.    Yet  there  is 
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nothing  of  deliberate  craelty  in  the  character  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  have  as  little,  perhaps,  of 
hard-heartedness  as  other  people.  The  use  of  the 
toledo,  or  bravo,  to  revenge  private  wrongs,  is  now 
unknown.  Horse-racing  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  at  Madrid,  in 
1830,  with  an  English  horse  against  a  Spanish  one; 
but  the  £ngUsh  horse  was  beaten  by  foul  play, 
and  the  duke  insulted  as  he  left  the  ground. 

The  Castilian  is  the  standard  dialect  of  the 
Spanish  language.  During  the  struggles  with  the 
Moors,  many  dialects  of  the  Romamzo^  or  mixture 
of  the  Latin  with  the  Germanic  tongues,  grew  up 
in  Spain,  which  imaUy  melted  into  three — the 
Galicuin,  Castilian,  and  Catalcmian.  On  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  with  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  the  Castilian  Romanzo  became  the 
language  of  the  court,  and  has  maintained  its 
pre-emmence  ever  since. 

Hittorv. — The  Castiles  anciently  formed  parts  of 
(ktntabrtat  and  the  country  of  the  Celtiberi,  Ore- 
tom,  and  OarpetUani  ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  Spain, 
were  successively  overrun  by  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Saracens.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile 
came  by  marriage  to  Sancho  III.,  kmg  of  Navane, 
whose  son  Ferdinand  was  made  kinc  of  Castile  in 
1034.  He  married  the  sister  of  Yeremond  III., 
king  of  Leon,  but  afterwards  killed  his  father-in-law 
in  ^ttle,  and  was  himself  crowned  king  of  Leon, 
in  1037.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were 
afterwards  separated  and  again  united  several 
times,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held 
both  crowns^  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  in 
1479,  the  three  kingdoms  were,  as  at  present,  con- 
Holidated  into  one.  Castile,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Spain,  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been  exposed 
to  the  scourge  of  a  civil  war  carried  on  without 
zeal  on  either  side,  but  with  the  most  detestable 
periidv  and  cruelty. 

CASTILLON,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Gironde, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Dordogne,  11m.  ESL.  Liboum. 
Pop.  3,516  in  1861.  In  1451,  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment was  fought  under  the  walls  of  this  town 
between  the  Lnglish  and  French,  when  the  lat- 
ter were  victorious.  In  the  commune  of  Cas- 
tillon  are  the  remains  of  the  Chdteau  de  Montaigne^ 
to  which  the  illustrious  essayist  of  that  name  re- 
tired in  1572.  and  where  he  breathed  his  last  on 
the  13th  of  September,  15£2. 

CASTLEBAK,  an  inl  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Connaught,  co.  Mayo,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  126  m.  W.  by  N.*  Dublin, 
on  the  Midland-Great-Westem  railway.  Pop. 
6,373  in  1831,  and  3,022  in  1861.  The  town  was 
taken  by  a  French  force  under  General  Humbert, 
which  landed  at  Killala  in  1798,  but  was  shortly 
after  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  main  army 
of  the  British  under  Loni  ComwalUs.  It  is  the 
assize  town  of  the  co.,  and  consists  of  a  square, 
and  a  long  street  with  some  branches.  The  par. 
church  and  a  K.  Cath.  chapel  are  new,  large  and 
elegant  buildings ;  there  are  also  a  meeting-house 
for  Methodists,  a  large  parochial  school,  a  national 
school,  an  infixinary,  and  two  dispensaries.  There 
are  barracks  for  artillen^  and  infantry,  fit  to  ac- 
commodate 650  men.  The  constabulary  and  the 
revenue  police  have  stations  here.  By  a  charter 
of  James  I.  in  1613,  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
portreeve,  15  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  which 
returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  assizes  for 
the  CO.  are  held  here ;  also  general  sessions  in  Jan. 
and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  every  Saturday.  The 
court-house  is  a  well-arranged  building.  The 
county  prison,  erected  on  the  radiating  principle, 
has  128  cells,  and  33  other  sleepnig  rooms.    Linen 
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and  linen  yam  are  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
and  sold  in  the  linen-hall ;  there  are  also  tobacco 
and  soap  manufactories,  a  tannery,  and  a  brewery. 
There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Markets  on  Saturdays ;  fairs, 
llth  of  May,  9th  of  July,  16th  of  Sept,  and  18th 
of  November. 

CASTLECOMER,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Deen,  an 
affluent  of  the  Kore,  52  m.  SE.  Dublin.  Pop. 
2,436  in  1831,  and  1,435  in  1861.  The  town, 
which  suffered  much  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  by 
the  insurgents  in  1798,  consists  of  a  main  street 
planted  on  each  side,  and  of  some  others  branching 
from  it,  and  is  remarkable  for  neatness  and  good 
order.  The  par.  church  on  a  neighbouring  nill, 
a  lar^  R.  Cath.  chapel,  a  convent,  a  MeUiodist 
meetug-house,  a  court-house,  a  dispensary,  and  a 
barrack,  are  the  principal  buildings.  Little  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  place  deriving  its  support  chiefly 
from  the  neighbouring  collieries,  which  furnish  a 
copious  supply  of  fuel  to  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  mineral  is  of  the  carbonaceous  or  stone  coal 
species,  which  bums  without  flame,  being  the 
slaty,  glantz  coal  of  Werner.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Mar.  27,  May  8,  June  21,  Aug.  10,  Sept  14,  Oct 
28,  and  Dec.  14.  General  sessions  in  June,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Friday ;  also  a  manorial  court 
for  small  debts. 

CASTLEDOUGLAS  (formerly  CarUmDark,fmta 
the  name  of  a  lake  in  its  immediate  vicinity),  an 
inland  burgh  or  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  or  stewart- 
ry  of  Kirkcudbright,  par.  Kelton,  on  the  railway 
from  Dumfries  to  Portpatrick,  18  m.  from  the  for- 
mer, and  68  from  the  latter.  Pop.  2,261  in  1861. 
The  town  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  consists  of  a 
main  street  along  the  road,  with  several  lesser 
streets  running  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  it. 
It  is  quite  a  modem  town,  and  is  wholly  indebted 
for  its  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  thriving  agricultural  district  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Its  consequence  has  been 
of  late  years  materially  increased  by  the  transfer 
to  it  of  the  weekly  com  and  cattle  markets,  the 
most  important  in  the  co.,  originally  held  at  Rhone 
House,  a  small  village,  distant  H  m.  The  famous 
horse-fair  of  Kelton  Hill  is  still  held  at  Rhone 
House ;  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  im- 
portance, as  horses  from  Ireland,  which  formed  its 
staple,  are  now  generally  sent  direct  to  the  faii^ 
in  England  by  steam,  mstead  of  taking  a  cir- 
cuitous land  route  bv  Kelton  HilL  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive retail  trade,  but  no  manufactures. 

CASTLETON,  a  par.  of  England,  co.  Derbv, 
hund.  High  Peak.  Ajea,  10,100  acres.  Pop.  1,157 
in  1861.  The  village  is  143  m.  N.  by  W.  London. 
The  vale  of  Castleton  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Peak 
district,  about  1,000  ft  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding hill  ranges,  and  is  6  m.  in  length,  and 
from  1  to  2  m.  in  ^^ddth,  with  several  smaller  dales 
opening  to  it  on  the  N.  and  S.  It  is  a  fertile  tract 
watered  by  several  rivulets,  and  approached  from 
the  Chapel-le-Frith  side,  through  a  long  and  deep 
chasm,  crossing  the  mountain  range,  and  callecl 
the  *  Winnets,'  or  windgates,  from  the  strong  gusts 
and  currents  of  air  that  usuallv  prevail :  the  road 
winds  down  a  considerable  declivity,  between  pre- 
cipices rising  upwards  of  1,000  ft  on  each  side, 
and  opens,  by  a  sudden  turn,  on  the  vale,  in  which 
there  are  three  villages,  Hope,  Brough  (both  in 
the  parish  of  Hope),  and  Castleton.  The  latter 
is  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  whose  summit  is 
crovmed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the  Peak, 
considered  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Saxon  pe- 
riod ;  though  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood 
ascribe  it  to  Wm.  Peverell,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror.    The  keep  is  still  nearly  en- 
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tire»  and  aome  portioiu  of  the  outer  walls,  in  many 
places  20  ft  hi^h  and  9  ft  thick.  The  church  u 
small,  bat  considered  a  very  interesting  rehc  of  the 
carij  pointed  stjle:  here  are  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  an  endowed  charity  school^  in  which 
23  scholan  are  educated.  The'  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  sunounding 
district,  which  produce  lead,  calamine,  and  the 
coloared  floor  spar  called  *  blue  John,'  much  in  re- 
quest for  Tases  and  other  ornaments.  The  whole 
of  the  calcareous  strata  in  the  vicinity  are  remark- 
ably deranged,  and  are  also  characterised  by  nu- 
meroos  cavernous  fissures  and  the  frequent  disap- 
pearance of  streams  (through  what  are  termed 
swallow-boles),  which,  after  subterranean  courses 
of  various  lengths,  again  emeige  to  the  light. 
The  outer  chamber  of  the  Great  Feak,  or  Devil's 
Cavern,  has  a  natural  arch  of  about  120  It  span ; 
several  small  cottages  have  been  built  in  it  The 
rest  of  the  chambers  are  only  to  be  explored  by 
torches ;  they  extend  about  2,300  ft.  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  innermost  end,  where,  though  there 
are  probably  others  beyond,  the  rocks  close  dofm 
so  near  a  subterranean  stream  as  to  prevent  fur- 
ther access :  this  stream  has  to  be  crossed  two  or 
three  times  in  proceeding,  and  at  one  part  a  small 
boat  is  ka>t  for  the  purpose.  The  average  depth 
from  the  floors  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain is  about  650  ft  The  straU  abound  in  marine 
fossil  remains.  The  Eldon  hole,  8  m.  W.  of  Castle- 
ton,  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  also  that  ap- 
proached by  the  level  of  the  SheedweU  mine,  near 
the  Wlnnets.  This  mine  has  been  given  up ;  but 
the  Odin  mine,  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  worked 
in  the  Saxon  p«riod,  is  stiU  productive.  Mam 
Torr,  or  the  Shiveiin^  Mountain,  rises  1,300  fu 
above  the  vale,  and  is  composed  of  alternating 
strata  of  shale  and  micaceous  grit  There  is  an 
ancient  encampment  on  its  summit  and  British 
and  other  ancient  remains  are  frequent  in  the  dis- 
trict which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  picturesque  character,  and  the 
abundance  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena  in- 
teresting to  science.  On  the  attainder  of  the 
grandson  of  William  Peverell  of  the  Peak  (for 
{loisoning  the  Earl  of  Chester),  the  castle  was 
granted  by  Henry  IL  to  his  son,  afterwards  King 
John :  subsequently  Edward  III.  gave  it  to  John 
of  Gaunt ;  since  which  it  has  formed  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  is  at  present  leased  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

CASTKES,  a  town  of  France,  d4p.  Tarn,  cap. 
arruxHL,  in  an  acreeable  and  fertile  valley,  on  the 
.Vgout  23  m.  »8£.  Alby,  on  the  railway  from 
.Uby  to  Narbonne.  Pop.  21,538  in  1861.  This, 
though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  town  of 
the  <l^p.,  and  is  thriving  and  industrioufli  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  over  which  it 
has  two  bridges.  It  is  Imt  indifferently  buUt  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  princi- 
pal building  is  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the 
Km»  prefectmrf,  it  has  also  barracks,  workhouses, 
an  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine  promenade.  It 
is  the  seat  oi  a  court  of  primar)'  jurisdiction ;  and 
has  a  model  school,  a  diocesan  seminary,  with  1 13 
pupils,  a  Protestant  consistorial  church,  a  class 
fif  linear  design,  and  a  public  library  with  6,500 
volumes.  There  are  here  extensive  manufactures 
iif  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs,  with  establishments 
fur  the  spinning  of  cotton,  linen  fabrics,  paper 
fabrics,  dye-woms,  bleach-tields,  and  tanneries.  It 
han  alao  copper  forges  and  foundries. 

Ca^tres  espoused,  in  the  16th  century,  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  Henry  IV.  resided  in  it  for  a 
lengthened  period.  Its  ramparts  were  demolished 
by  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  bisnopric  was  suppressed 
at  the  Revolution.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Dacier 
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the  critic,  of  Rapin  the  historian  of  England,  and 
of  the  Abbd  Sabatier. 

CASTRO,  a  seaport  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Lecce,  on  the  Adriatic,  28  m.  SSE.  Leooe, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  5,300 
in  1862.  The  town  has  an  old  castle  and  a  cathe- 
dral, and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  was  sacked 
by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  century ;  and  since  then 
has  suffered  much  from  the  inroads  of  Barbary 
cruiaen.  Its  harbour  admits  only  smidl  vessels. 
The  environs  are  productive  of  com,  wine,  cotton, 
and  fruits. 

CASTRO  DEL  RIO  EL  LEAL  (an.  Castra 
Juiia),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadajos,  16  m.  S£.  Cordova.  Pop.  8,945  in  1857. 
The  town  has  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  found- 
ling hospital,  two  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  castle ;  with  manufactures 
of  wool  and  hemp. 

CASTROGIOvANNI  (an.  Ema),  a  town  ot 
SicUy,  prov.  Catania,  cap.  cant.,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  65  m.  ESE.  Palermo,  in  a 

{>lain  about  5  m.  in  circ,  being  the  summit  of  a 
ofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  more  than 
4,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  13,747 
in  1862.  This  city,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as 
the  birthplace  of  Ceres,  and  the  site  of  her  most 
sacred  temple,  is  now  one  of  the  poorest  towns  in 
the  island.  It  still,  however,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospect  is  ^^  supplied 
with  excellent  water,  and  nas  a  clear  salubrious 
atmosphere.  The  surrounding  country,  which  is 
very  fertile,  was,  in  antiquity,  ornamented  with 
innumerable  groves  and  temples,  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  LiVy  has 
correctly  described  the  city  as  buUt  in  excdso  loco 
ac  prarvfOo'y  and  Cicero  has  given  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  town,  temple,  and  statue  of 
Ceres,  carried  off  by  the  wholesale  plunderer, 
Verres :  *  Simulacrum  CererU  Entut  ex  tud  aede 
ac  domo  austulit,  quod  erat  tale^  ut  hommeM,  ouum 
vitUrent,  aut  ^psam  videre  $e  Ccreremy  out  efflgiem 
Ctreru,  non  humand  manu  factam,  acd  cado  delap- 
aam,  arbitrarenturj'  But  all  traces  of  the  temple, 
as  weU  as  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess,  have  dis- 
appeared. The  castle  in  the  m^iem  town,  which 
is  going  fast  to  ruin,  is  evidently  of  Saracen  or 
Norman  drigin. 

About  5  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  famous  lake,  on  the  borders  of 
which 

'  Proserpine  gathering  flowers. 
Herself  a  taiter  flow'r,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered.* 

The  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity  have  ex- 
hausted their  powers  in  describing  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  this  famous  lake.  (See,  among  others, 
Cicero  in  Verrem,  iv.  §  48 ;  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  v.,  lin. 
385.)  But  it  no  lunger  wears  the  livery  of  per- 
petual spring ;  its  groves  have  been  cut  down,  and 
Its  temples  levelled  with  the  dust !  All  is  desolate 
and  deserted : — 

'  Pro  molli  viola,  pro  pnrpnreo  narcisso, 
Cardans,  et  spinis  suxgit  palinniB  acutis.' 

Its  naked  borders  are  foetid  and  loathsome,  and  in 
the  summer  months  exhale  a  pestilential  air. 

*  Tautmn  svi  longinqua  valet  mntare  vetustas/ 

Enna  was  the  head-<iuarterB  of  the  revolted 
slaves  under  Eunus,  during  the  first  servile  war  in 
Sicily.  Here  they  defied  for  several  years  the 
power  of  Rome,  and  defeated  three  rnetorian 
armies.  At  last  they  were  entirely  defeated  un- 
der the  walls  of  Messina,  by  the  consid  Piso ;  and 
Enna  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  consul  Ru- 
pilius,  and  the  slaves  put  to  the  sword  or  crucified. 

CATALONIA  (Span.  CataluHa),  an  old  prov.  of 
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Spain,  occupying  the  NE.  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
between  laU  4(P  30'  and  42«>  51'  N.,  and  long.  iP 
15'  and  3^  21'  K  It  ia  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
has  the  £.  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it  from  France 
on  the  N. ;  the  Mediterranean  on  the  E. ;  and 
Aragon,  and  a  small  part  of  Valencia  on  the  W. 
Greatest  length  and  breadth,  190  and  130  m.;  area 
about  12,150  sq.  m.,  including  Andorre.  Offsets 
from  the  Pyrenees  spread  themselves  through  the 
whole  prov.  from  N.  to  S.,  forming  valleys  of 
laiger  or  smaller  extent,  like  those  of  Ampundan, 
Uigel,  Aran,  and  Lerida.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  prov.,  29  m.  NW.  from  Barcelona,  is  the  cele- 
brated Montserrat,  4,500  fL  in  height ;  and  farther 
8^  on  the  Ebro,  is  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena.  The 
Pyrenees  are  not  so  rugged  on  this  as  on  the 
French  side,  and  descend  gradually  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  They  are  mostly  granitic.  The 
other  mountains  of  Catalonia  are  in  many  respects 
similar.  The  mountain  of  Cardona,  17  m.  NW. 
Montserrat,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  prov.,  is  a 
solid  mass  of  pure  rock-salt,  without  the  least  cre- 
vice or  fissure,  between  400  and  500  ft.  high,  and  3 
m.  in  circ.  'This  prodigious  mass  of  salt  is  unpa- 
ralleled in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  In 
almost  any  other  country  it  would  be  turned  to 
great  account,  and  be  made  the  means  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade ;  but  here,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  this  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth  is  but  little  known,  and 
comparatively  neglected.  (Dillon's  Travels  in 
Spam,  p.  390.)  Near  Olot,  in  this  prov.,  about  55 
m.  N.  Barcelona,  is  a  remarkable  district  of  extinct 
volcanos,  that  has  been  visited  aftd  described  by 
Mr.  LyelL  It  contains  about  14  distinct  cones, 
with  craters.  The  greatest  number  of  perfect 
cones  are  close  to  Olot ;  and  the  level  plain  on 
which  the  town  stands  has  clearly,  according  to 
Mr.  LyelL  been  produced  by  the  lowing  down  of 
lava  from  the  adjoining  hills.  Most  of  these  vol- 
canos are  as  entire  as  those  near  Naples,  or  on  the 
Hanks  of  Etna.  Some  of  them  contain  caverns 
called  Imfadora^  from  which  a  cuitent  of  cold  air 
blows  during  summer.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
eruption  here ;  but  the  town  of  Olot  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1421.  (Principles 
of  Oeolog}"^,  xi  38,  3d.  ed.)  The  mountains  in  the 
S.  of  the  prov.,  near  the  coast,  are  limestone.  On 
the  £.  of  Cervera  gypsum  only  is  met  with ;  but 
more  to  the  W.  it  gives  place  to  chalk.  The  coast 
is  mostly  bold  and  rugged.  In  the  N.  is  Cape 
Creus,  the  most  E.  point  of  Spain,  being  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  rocky  peninsula  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  from 
that  of  Rosas,  lat.  42©  19'  63"  N.,  long.  8°  20'  16" 
E.  Tlie  prov.  is  well  watered.  One  of  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  Ebro,  the  Naguera,  forms  for  nearly  60 
m.  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  Aragon. 
The  Ebro  itself  enters  the  prov.  at  Mequinenza, 
and  flowing  through  its  most  S.  portion  by  Tortosa 
and  Amporta,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  15  m. 
E.  from  the  latter.  The  Segre,  with  its  affluents, 
unites  with  the  Ebro  at  Mequinenza.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  unconnected  with  the  Ebro,  are  the 
Llobegrat  and  Ter,  the  one  flowing  S£.,  and  the 
other  E.,  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Pyrenees  furnish  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
manganese.  There  are  lead  mines  m  various  dis- 
tricts. Coal  is  abundant,  but  much  difficulty  has 
always  been  encountered  in  working  it,  from  the 
want  of  capital  and  of  improved  means  of  com- 
munication. Townsend  says,  that  copper  and 
silver  abound  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  and  that 
ooal,  silver,  and  gold,  have  kll  been  found  in  the 
^icinity  of  Lerida.  There  is  abundance  of  alum 
in  the  valley  of  Aran ;  nitre  is  produced  spon- 
taneously in  the  plains  of  Ufgel,   and  cathartic 


salts  at  Cervenu  The  mountain  of  rock-salt  at 
Cardona  has  been  already  noticed.  There  are 
marbles,  jasper,  and  other  stones  useful  in  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture ;  alabaster,  amethysts,  to- 
pazes, and  coloured  rock  crystal ;  quartz,  barytlc 
spa,  fluor  spa,  limestone,  chalk,  and  gypsum,  in  all 
varieties;  amianthus,  talc,  serpentine,  and  chal- 
cedony. There  are  many  mineral  waters  and  hot 
springs. 

The  air  is  dry  and  unusually  bright  and  clear 
in  the  interior ;  but  on  the  coast  it  is  variable  and 
moist;  and  in  summer  pestilential  diseases  not 
unfrequently  prevail.  The  mountains  are  every- 
where covered  with  siiow  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  Pyrenees  frequently  even  in  June. 

Soil  and  Product, — About  half  the  surface  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  rest  consisting  of 
rocks,  naked  barren  hills,  and  woodland,  fhe 
mountain  land  is  stony,  and  full  of  fragments  of 
granite ;  but  the  valleys  are  mostly  fertile.  All 
sorts  of  grain  are  grown,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  maize, 
barley,  oats,  and  millet.  The  plains  of  Ampuri- 
dan  are  suitable  for  rice;  but  its  cultivation  is 
prohibited,  as  prejudicial  to  health.  (MiHano.) 
Pulse  is  produced  in  all  parts.  Hemp,  flax,  saf- 
fron, madder,  woad,  anise,  liquorice,  and  barilla 
are  also  produced.  The  £.  districts  yield  good 
strong  wines,  which  are  frequently  employed  to 
give  Dody  to  the  wines  of  other  provs»  and  are 
sometimes  exported  for  that  purpose  to  Cette,  and 
thence  to  Bordeaux.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
are  foimd  on  the  coast ;  figs  and  almonds  are  grown 
in  the  plain  of  Tarragona;  and  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  quinces,  medlius,  apricots,  peaches,  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  and  filberts,  in  all  the  plains. 
Oil,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  is  produced 
in  all  the  warmex  parts  of  the  coast  distnct.  Silk, 
honey,  and  wax  are  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  Timber  is  plentiful,  especially  the 
roble-oak,  beech,  fir,  elm,  evergreen  poplar,'cork- 
tree,  drc.  Nuts  and  cork  constitute  important  arti- 
cles of  export  from  the  prov.,  being  in  this  respect 
second  only  to  linen  and  cotton  goods  and  brandy. 
Bears  and  wolves  a^  sometimes  seen  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Laborde  e^lmated  the  produce  of  wool 
at  30,000  guintals. 

Catalonia  is  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  people 
the  most  industrious,  of  any  of  the  Spanish  provs. 
l^is  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  to  its  exemption  from  the  o/cara/a 
and  other  oppressive  imposts  (See  Spain),  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  lands  are  occupied.  Generally, 
throughout  Spain,  the  land  is  divided  into  vast 
estates,  held  under  a  system  of  strict  entail,  and 
administered  by  stewards  on  account  of  the  pro- 
prietors. The  disastrous  influence  of  this  system 
IS  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry,  in  most  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  But  in  Catalonia  its  influence 
is  materially  modified  by  the  landlords  having 
power,  by  what  is  called  the  emphyteutic  contract, 
to  lease  a  portion  of  their  estates.  This  they  ma^y 
do  for  a  term  of  years,  either  absolute  or  condi- 
tional, for  lives  or  in  perpetuity ;  always  reserving 
a  Quit-rent,  as  in  the  English  copyhold,  with  a  re- 
liei  on  every  succession,  a  fine  on  the  alienation 
of  the  land,  and  other  seignioral  rights  dependent 
on  the  custom  of  the  district.  The  reserved  rent 
is  commonly  paid  in  money ;  but  the  agreement 
is  oKlen  for  wine,  oil,  com,  or  poultry.  If  the 
tenant  quits  before  the  end  of  his  term  (which  he 
may  do),  he  loses  all  claim  for  improvements,  for 
which  he  must  otherwise  be  paid.  Persons  occu- 
pying land  under  this  tenure  have  an  obvious  in- 
terest in  its  profitable  cultivation ;  and  wherever 
it  preyails  the  country  is  in  a  comparatively  flour- 
ishing state. 
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Inigation  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  hiis> 
bandiy  of  the  prov.,  and  is  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  means  of  canals  and  trenches  cat  from 
eTeiy  available  source ;  the  maintenance  of  which, 
together  with  the  distribntion  of  the  water,  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  particular  Junta.  Great 
numbers  of  farms  are  also  watered  by  means  of 
the  aoraoy  a  machine  introduced  by  the  Saracens 
for  raising  water  from  wells.  The  soil  is  in  parts 
so  very  light  that  it  is  ploughed  with  a  couple  of 
oxen,  and  sometimes  witti  one  horse,  or  even  mule ; 
bat  with  the  help  of  the  water  it  is  rendered  fer- 
tile, and  produces  on  the  same  spot  com,  wine, 
oranges,  and  olives. 

The  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Catalonia 
were  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
are  still  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  In 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  the  cotton  manu- 
fisctiue  was  intxwluced ;  but  it  has  not  succeeded. 
Exdusive  of  siUts,  cottons,  and  woollens,  a  good 
deal  of  linen  is  made,  with  paper,  hats,  and  cord- 
age. All  kinds  of  weaving  are  carried  on  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  wages  are  low- 
e^  the  webs  being  brought  to  Barcelona  to  be 
bl^u^hed  and  printed.  Lather  is  largely  manu- 
factured, and  shoe-making  used  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  emploj^ments.  In  1786,  the  export  of 
shoes  from  Baurcelona  only  was  estimated  at 
700.000  pairs,  mostly  for  the  colonies.  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  latter,  this  trade  has  greatly 
declined.  Dbtillation  is  extensively  carried  on ; 
the  exports  of  brandy  amounting,  on  the  average, 
to  35,000  pipes  a  year.  Cannon  and  small  arms, 
soap,  glass,  sheet-iron,  and  copper  utensils,  are  also 
jmMluced.  Women,  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  blond  and  other 
laces.  The  shipbuilding,  formerly  carried  on  at 
Barcelona,  Mataro,  and  other  places  on  the  coast, 
where  timber  was  cheaj),  has  nearly  ceased.  Tarra- 
gr>na  is  the  chief  place  in  the  prov.  for  the  export 
of  natA,  almonds,  wines,  brandy,  cork  wood,  and 
cork  bark.     (See  Tarragona.) 

The  pop.  of  Catalonia  was  estimated  in  1788  at 
814,412.  According  tx>  the  census  of  1857,  it  con- 
tained 1,652,291  innabitants.  Catalonia  is  now 
divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Gerona.  The  principal 
towns  are  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lerida, 
Bens,  Manresa,  and  Tortosa. 

The  language  of  the  Catalans  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Romance  or  Proven^^al,  at  one  time  the  common 
langoage  in  the  S.  of  France,  and  in  some  other 
parts.  Bat  it  is  now  a  good  deal  intermixed  with 
CastOian  and  other  words.  Letters  were  success- 
fully cultivated  at  the  court  of  Barcelona ;  and 
some  of  the  counts  attained  to  distinction  as 
troubadours. 

Catalonia  had  for  a  lengthened  period  its  states, 
composed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons, 
who  shared  the  legislative  power  with  the  sove- 
reign. It  had,  also,  particular  and  ver^  extensive 
privilege:^  and  a  peculiar  form  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  bands  of  magistrates,  called  viguiervtf  whose 
districts  are  named  vigvitriet.  The  highest  court 
of  appeal  was  the  royal  council  established  in 
Catalonia.  Their  oonbibutions  to  the  king  were 
not  oinsidered  9»  imposts,  but  as  voluntary  gifts; 
the  Catalans  were  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of 
Catalonia  only,  and  by  native  judges ;  and  their 
estates  were  never  to  be  confiscated,  unless  for 
treason.  But  these  privileges  were  suppressed  by 
Philip  y.  when  he  subdued  the  provmce  ;  and 
the  laws  of  Catalonia  were  then  assimilated  to 
those  of  Castile.  Thev  have  always  been  ex- 
empted from  the  akavauxy  cienfot,  and  mt/2bnes,  in 
Cea  cf  which  they  paid  10  per  cent,  on  all  rents, 
whether  belcmging  to  individuals  or  communities, 
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and  on  the  supposed  gains  of  merchants  and  me- 
chanics. 

The  Catalans  are  hardy,  active,  and  industrious; 
and  used  to  be  distinguished  by  their  attachment 
to  their  privileges,  and  their  opposition  to  arbi- 
trary power.  But  in  this  respect  they  seem  to 
have  undergone  a  material  change,  being  now 
distinguished  by  their  veneration  for  the  aposto- 
lical party  in  church  and  state — ^a  consequence 
probably  of  their  ignorance  and  subservience  to  the 
priesthood.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  little  or 
no  provision  made  for  educadon.  Philip  Y.  sup- 
premed  the  universities  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  and 
Gerona,  and  established  in  their  stead  only  that  of 
Cervera.  There  are  academies  in  the  principal 
towns ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  i>eople  appear  to 
be  without  the  means  of  instruction.  Their  im- 
proved condition  is  not  therefore  in  any  degree 
owmfr  to  their  superior  intelligence,  but  to  the  com- 
paratively favourable  circumstances  under  which 
they  have,  in  other  respects,  been  placed. 

Ihe  difference  between  the  cottages  of  Cata- 
lonia and  those  of  the  othet  provinces  of  Spain  is 
very  visible.  The  houses  and  cottages  here  have 
an  air  of  convenience  and  comfort ;  there  is  glass 
in  the  windows,  and  the  insides  display  the 
articles  of  furniture  in  common  use.  No  beggars, 
and  few  ragged  people,  are  seen ;  industry  is  every 
where  active ;  stones  are  removed  from  the  ground 
and  collected  in  heaps;  fences  are  more  gener^ 
and  more  neatly  constructed ;  nobody  is  seen  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  ;  even  the  women  and  girls  who 
attend  the  cattle  do  not  sit  idle,  wrap^d  up  in 
their  plaids,  but  every  one  has  her  spmdle  in  her 
hand. 

Catalonia  anciently  made  a  part  of  the  Hi^aania 
Taraconenns  of  the  Komans.  The  Goths  were  its 
next  masters,  who  spread  themselves  from  it  over 
the  rest  of  Spain.  On  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  em- 
pire, the  Catalans  submitted  to  the  Moors,  but  the 
dominion  of  the  latter  was  not  of  long  duration. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  Catalonia,  with  the 
adjoining  country  of  Roussillon,  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  subject  to  the  counts  or  earls  of 
Barcelona.  Under  their  government,  liberal  insti- 
tutions were  established  in  the  prov. ;  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  naval  power,  commerce,  and 
proficiency  in  the  arts ;  «nd  its  fleets  and  armies 
frequently  interfered  with  decisive  effect  in  the 
contests  of  the  time.  In  1137,  Catalonia  was 
united  with  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  its 
counts  with  the  heiress  of  the  latter  ;  but  the  Ca- 
talonians  retained  their  separate  legislature,  and 
distinct  privileges.  In  1640  the  prov.  revolted 
against  Philip  I  v.,  and  was  not  recovered  till  1659. 
In  the  war  of  the  succemion,  the  Catalonians  were 
the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Archduke 
Charles ;  and  even  after  £ngland  and  Austria 
had  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  they  refused  to 
submit,  and  defended  Barcelona  with  an  obstinacy 
of  which  there  are  but  few  examples.  On  its  cap- 
ture, their  ancient  cortes,  and  most  of  their  peculiar 
privileges,  were  suppressed. 

CATANIA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  and 
sea-port  of  Sicily,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  £. 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  iCtna,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  vast  plain,  31  m.  NXW.  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  railway  from  Messina  to  Syracuse. 
Pop.  64,396  in  1862.  The  city,  though  it  has  suf-. 
fered  much  from  earthquakes,  by  one  of  which,  iu 
1693,  it  was  all  but  totally  destroyed,  has  always 
risen  from  its  ruins  finer  and  more  magnificent 
than  ever.  Catania  has  a  noble  appearance  from 
the  sea ;  and  what  is  rare  in  an  Italian  town,  the 
effect  is  not  diminished  on  landing ;  for  the  streets 
are  r^ular,  spacious,  and  handsome  ;  and  the  nu- 
merous churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
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establiBhments,  principally  constructed  of  lava, 
faced  with  magneaian  lime8t<one  fiom  Malta  and 
Syracnse,  and  enriched  with  maibles  from  the 
niins,  are  magnificent.  The  city  is  nobly  sitnated, 
on  the  roots  of  iEtna,  its  despoiler  and  its  bene- 
factor. Overwhehned,  as  it  has  often  been,  by 
torrents  of  liquid  fire,  it  has  risen,  like  the  phoenix, 
more  splendid  from  its  ashea.  Tlie  very  substance 
which  once  ravaged  its  plains  has,  by  Its  own  de- 
composidon,  covered  them  with  soil  fertile  as  the 
fabled  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  on  all  sides 
the  material  of  detraction  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  lava  ;  houses,  palaces,  and  churches, 
are  built  of  lava  ;  of  lava  they  form  ornamental 
chimney-pieces,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  toys ; 
whilst  a  natural  mole  of  lava  defends  the  shipping 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  1094,  was  rebuilt  on  a  simple  and 
grand  scale,  after  the  earthquake  of  1693 ;  the 
senate-house,  mante  dipieta^  theatre,  and  most  of 
the  municipal  establishments,  are  also  fine,  appro- 
priate buildings.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  fine 
square,  ornamented  with  an  antique  statue  of  an 
elephant  bearing  on  its  back  an  obelisk.  It  has 
49  churches,  of  which  that  of  St  Maria  dell' 
Ajuto,  and  several  others,  are  magnificent  struc- 
tures ;  it  has  also  19  convents  for  men,  and  1 1  for 
women.  The  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Nicolb 
d' Arena  has  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  vast 
extent,  superi>  church,  excellent  organ,  large  mu- 
seum, ancient  mosaics,  and  great  nches.  Among 
the  charitable  establishments,  exclusive  of  the 
fiumfe  dipiethj  are  several  hospitals,  a  workhouse, 
a  foundhng  hospital,  a  lyin^-in  hospital,  and  a 
Magdalen  asylum.  The  imiversity,  founded  in 
1445  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  is  an  extensive 
foundation  with  an  annual  revenue  of  above!  2,0002^ 
It  has  able  professors,  and  is  well  attended :  its 
library  and  museums  are  open  on  holydays  to  the 
public.  The  heirs  of  Prince  Biscari'  and  others 
have  also  fine  museums.  Catania  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  criminal  courts  a 
civil  court,  and  of  the  provincial  authorities  ;  and 
enjoys  extensive  privileges.  The  humanity,  hos- 
pitality, and  good-breeding  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  eulogised  by  all  travellers.  On  many  occa- 
sions they  have  shown  a  singular  unanimity  in 
public  anairs;  they  had  the  courage  to  practise 
inoculation  so  early  as  1742,  and  to  introduce  the 
potato  while  an  ignorant  prejudice  existed  against 
It  among  their  neighbours.  '  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  that  of  silk,  which  is  largely  carried  on. 
The  working  of  the  yellow  amber  found  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island  afifords  eznployment  to  some 
thousands  of  the  population.  The  snow  of  Mount 
yEtna  is  also  a  great  source  of  wealth.  The  har- 
bour is  not  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  dty  ; 
but  it  is  generally  full  of  small  craft  that  resort 
thither  for  com,  macaroni,  potatoes,  olives,  figs, 
silk,  wine,  almonds,  cheese,  oil,  soda,  manna,  can- 
tharides,  amber,  snow,  and  lava.  The  environs 
are  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated. 

Catania  is  very  ancient.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  bv  the  Chalcidians,  and  had  Cl)a- 
rondas  for  its  early  legislator.  Under  the  Romans, 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  pnetor,  and  was  adorned 
with  many  noble  buildings.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
irruption  of  lava  from  iEtna,  its  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  mostly  destroyed ;  but  the  re- 
mains of  its  amphitheatre,  the  circumference  of 
which  exceeds  even  that  of  the  colosseum,  as  well 
as  of  its  theatre,  odeum,  hippodrome,  temples, 
aqueducts,  baths,  <fcc ,  attest  its  former  extent  and 
magnificence. 

CATANZARO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
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Cosenza,  in  a  healthy  and  agreeable  situation,  on 
a  mountain  near  the  Gulf  of  Squilace,  29  m.  SS£. 
Cosenza.  Pop.  11,464  in  1862.  The  town  suf- 
fered very  severely  from  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  1783,  which  overthrew  several  of  its  principal 
buildings ;  it  still,  however,  has  a  cathedral,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  seminary,  a  loyal  aca- 
demy of  8cien(%,  a  lyceum,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
monte  dipitia,  and  two  hospitals  ;  and  is  defended 
by  a  castle.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  one  of 
the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom,  of  a 
criminal  court,  and  of  an  ordinary  civu  tribunaL 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet, 
and  cloth,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in 
silk,  com,  cattle,  wine,  and  oiL  The  inhabitants 
are  affable  and  industrious,  and  the  women  are 
reckoned  the  handsomest  in  the  three  Calabrias. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
dn  Nord,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Salle,  15  m.  £SE. 
Cambray,  on  the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  9,212 
in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified;  and 
has  manufactures  of  starch,  soap,  and  tobacco, 
with  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  lace.  It  is 
celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  treaty 
concluded  in  it,  in  1559,  between  France  and 
Spain. 

CATHERINA  (SANTA),  or  NOSSA  SEX- 
HORA  DO  DESTERRO,  a  marit.  city  of  Brazil, 
cap.  prov.  St  Catherine,  on  the  W.  'side  of  the 
island  of  same  name,  on  the  narrow  strait  se- 
parating it  from  the  mainland,  520  m.  SW.  Rio 
Janeiro;  lat  27°  36'  S.,  long.  48°  40' W.  Pop. 
probably  from  5,000  to  6,000.  Pn>m  the  landing 
place  in  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
verdant  slope  of  about  500  yards,  the  town  has 
a  most  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  perspective 
is  nobly  crowned  by  its  fine  cathedraL  llie  green 
is  interspersed  witli  orange  trees,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  parade.  The  houses  are  well  built,  have 
two  or  three  stories  with  boarded  floors,  and  are 
provided  with  neat  gardens  well  stocked  with  ex- 
cellent ve^tables  and  flowers.  Besides  the  church 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  which  gives  name 
to  the  place,  there  were  some  years  ago  two 
chapels,  a  convent,  an  hospicio,  and  good  barracks. 
Notwithstanding  its  excellent  port  and  convenient 
situation,  the  trade  of  the  Xawa.  is  not  very  con- 
siderable; but  it  is  frequently  visited  by  ships 
passing  to  and  from  the  Pacinc,  and  by  those  m 
the  S.  Sea  whale-fishery.  Sperm-whales  used  to 
be  frequent  on  this  coast,  and  even  in  the  bay  of 
St  Catherine,  but  they  are  now  comparatively 
rare.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  and  earthenware. 

The  island  of  St  Catherine  may  be  entirely 
circumnavigated,  and  many  good  anchorages  are 
found  between  its  W.  coast  and  the  continent; 
but  the  N.  part  of  the  channel  is  tlie  only  one 
suitable  for  large  vessels.  Here  they  anchor  in 
5  fathoms  on  a  mud  bottom  which  holds  well,  and 
are  protected  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  N£., 
which  are  rarely  dangerous.  Opposite  to  the 
town  the  channel  narrows,  anid  the  depth  of  water 
deo^eases  to  2  fathoms.  The  roadstead  is  defended 
by  two  forts.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  places 
at  which  to  refit :  excellent  water  may  be  had  in 
any  quantity  for  nothing,  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant 

The  island  of  St  Catherine  is  about  35  m.  in 
length,  N.  to  S.,  and  from  4  to  8  m.  in  width.  Its 
shores  rise  abmptly  from  the  sea  to  such  a  height, 
that  in  fair  weather  it  is  visible  45  m.  off.  Its 
most  N.  extremity,  Point  Rupa,  is  in  lat.  27®  22' 
31"  N.,  lon^.  48° '32'  7"  W.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  singularly  varied,  presenting  granit« 
mountains,  fertile  plains,  swamps  fit  for  the 
growth  of  rice,  lakes  stocked  with  fish,  and  several 
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tsaaSk  Btieama.  Mandioc  and  flax  are  the  chief 
aitickB  of  culture;  but  wheat,  maize,  pube, 
ooiooA.  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit  are  alao  grown.  The  climate  is  rather 
humid,  but  temperate  and  aalubrious. 

CATMANDOO,  or  KHATMAXDU,  an  inland 
titf  of  N.  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  Nepaul  dom., 
built  in  a  mountainous  region,  154  m.  NNW. 
Patna,  and  4,784  ft  above  the  level  of  the  plains 
of  Bengal.  Estimated  pop.  20,000.  It  extends 
for  about  1  m.  along  the  bank  of  a  river ;  and  con- 
tains many  wooden  and  brick  temples,  with  the 
palace  of  the  Nepaul  rajah.  The  houses  are 
mostly  mean  brick  or  tile  buildings,  often  three  or 
four  ttories  high ;  streets  narrow  and  dirty. 

CATRINE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Ayr,  parish  Som.  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ayr, 
32  m.  S.  Glasgow.  Pop.  2,484  in  1861.  Cotton- 
works  were  erected  here  by  a  company  as  early  as 
1786,  and  a  bleaching-work  in  1824.  Both  works 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  water-power,  but  in 
case  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water,  steam-engines 
make  good  the  deficiency.  The  bleaching  estab- 
lishment, in  addition  to  what  is  manufactured  at 
Canine,  bleaches  all  the  cotton  produced  at  the 
other  mills  belonging  to  the  same  company,  the 

Suantitv  varying  from  15,000  to  25,000  yards  per 
ay.  £very  part  of  the  process  is  carried  on 
within  doors,  and  without  interruption,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  seven  schools, 
six  of  which  are  supported  by  the  school  fees,  and 
one  maintained  by  a  fixed  salary  paid  by  the 
oompany ;  four  libraries,  one  of  wluch  is  attached 
to  a  Sunday-school ;  and  several  places  of  worship 
connected  with  the  established  church,  or  belong- 
ing to  Presbyterian  dissenters. 

CATTAKO,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  sUtee,  cap. 
circ  of  same  name,  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the 
C;ulf  or  Bocea  di  Catarro,  210  m.  S£.  Zara ;  hit 
42©  25'  26"  N.,  long.  180  46'  16"  E.  Pop.  8,970  in 
1857.  The  town  is  walled,  and  is  farther  defended 
by  a  fort  built  on  an  adjoining  eminence.  Streets 
ojtfmw,  dark,  and  gloomy.  Aot?rithstanding  its 
small  size,  it  has  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church, 
seventeen  other  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
chapels,  a  Greek  church,  six  convents,  and  a 
hospitAl.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  of 
the  drde  and  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  government 
high-schooL  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Adriatic  At  its  mouth  there  are  two  rocks 
dividing  the  entrance  into  three  separate  chan- 
nels, two  ai  which  admit  the  largest  ships.  In- 
temallv  the  gulf  is  s^ious  and  secure,  though 
little  ne(|ueuted  by  shippinf^.  The  trade  of  Cat- 
taio  is  chiefly  with  the  Tiirkish  district  of  Monte- 
negro. The  vicinitY  is  very  picturesque;  but 
fium  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains, CaUaiD  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
sun  rises  an  hour  htter  and  is  lost  an  hour  earlier 
than  in  other  places  under  the  same  latitude.  The 
district  of  Cattaro  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony ; 
bat  the  town  itself  only  dates  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  has  suffered  much  iirom  earthquakes, 
ci«pecin]ly  in  1563  and  1667.  It  was  long  the 
cap.  of  a  small  republic,  which,  falling  into  debt, 
placed  itself  under  the  government  oi^  Venice  on 
the  single  condition  of  having  its  debts  paid. 
Previously  to  the  treaty  of  Ti&it  this  town  was 
for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of  the  Russians. 

CATTEGAT,  or  KATTEGAT,  a  portion  of  the 
N.  Sea,  or  of  the  Baltic,  between  Jutland  and 
Sweden.     (See  Baltic.) 

CAUBUUor  CABUL  (an.  Aria  and  Arachoma), 
MB  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  formerly 
the  centre  of  a  powerful  kingdom  reaching  from 
Meshed  to  Cashmere,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
I,  but  now  comprising  only  the  country  be- 
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tween  lat.  299  and  87^  N.,  and  long.  59^  80'  and 
72^  E. ;  and  divided  into  four  chiefshipe,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  viz.  those  of  its  principal 
cities,  CaubuU  Peshawur,  Candahar,  and  Herat. 
Caubul,  in  its  extended  sense,  includes  the 
neater  portion  of  Aifghanistan,  Seistan  (an. 
l}rangittna)f  and  Sewestan,  with  parts  of  Kho- 
rassan,  Caufiristan  (the  Kohistan),  and  Lahore: 
length  and  breadth  each  about  600  m.  The 
pop.  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  1809, 
at  about  14,000,000,  but  this  estimate  is  believed 
to  have  been  too  high  when  it  was  framed ;  and 
since  that  period  civil  wars  and  foreign  conquests 
have  deprived  Caubul  of  the*  provs.  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  Sinde,  Moultan,  Damaun,  Cashmere, 
Balkb,  d^c.,  and  have  diminished  the  pop.  to  little 
nfore  than  5,000,000.  At  present,  besides  Uie 
cities  already  named,  the  chief  towns  are,  Ghiznee, 
Dooshak,  aiid  Furrah. 

The  N.  and  E.  portion  of  Caubul  is  a  loftiy 
table-land,  its  mountuns  belonging  to  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  (or  Indian  Caucasus),  and  two  of  its  offsets, 
viz.  the  Solimaun  and  Paropamisan  ranges.  The 
Koosh  mountain,  about  long.  69^  £.,  gives  its 
name  to  the  range  which  extends  from  it  both 
W.  and  E.,  and  beyond  the  Indus  is  continuous 
with  the  Himalaya,  running  genenlly  SW.  to 
NE.,  and  in  the  Kohistan  forming  the  N.  boundary 
of  CaubuL  Between  long.  70<^  and  72^  it  makes 
a  remarkable  curve  to  the  S.,  opposite  to  which 
the  Bolor-Tagh  (or  cloudy  mountains)  unites  with 
or  l^)proaches  it,  from  Budukhshan  on  the  N. 
The  highest,  as  well  as  the  most  S.  point  of  this 
curve,  IS  apparently  a  mountain,  called  Coond, 
or  Kooner,  near  long.  71^,  where  the  AlTghans 
believe  the  ark  to  have  rested  after  the  deluge ; 
a  tradition  current,  however,  respecting  the 
Tukhte  Solimaun  also.  The  Koosh  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow;  its  peaks  are  visible  from 
Bactna,  India,  and  even  Tartary,  and  one  of  them, 
measured  by  Sur  A.  Bumes,  was  found  to  be 
20,493  ft  high.  Mr.  Elphinstone  observed  at 
Peshawur  three  inferior  mountain  ranges,  pro- 
gressively decreasing  in  height  beneath  the 
former;  the  description  of  which  will  serve,  he 
says,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  Koosh 
chain ;  the  lowest  range  was  destitute  of  snow, 
and  its  sides  were  clothed  with  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  and  wild  olive,  European  fruits  and  flowers, 
fern,  and  elegant  shrubs.  The  tops  of  the  second 
range  are  covered  with  snow,  and  the  third  are  so 
to  half  their  height.  On  the  high  central  range 
Mr.  Elphinstone  observed  that  *  no  diminution  in 
the  snow  could  be  perceived  in  any  part  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  thermometer  m  the  plain 
of  Peshawuryras  at  113<>  Fahr.'  The  Koh-i-Baba 
range,  between  Caubul  and  Banmian,  is  the  con- 
tinuation W.  of  the  Koosh ;  but  its  peaks  are  not 
so  lofty,  probably  not  more  than  18,000  ft. 
(Bumes,  iii.  203),  although  *  covered  with  eternal 
snow  for  a  considerable  distance  beneath  their 
summits.'  The  passes  of  Hajee^sruk  and  Kaloo 
on  this  range  are  respectively  12,400  and  18.000 
ft.  above  the  sea ;  the  other  passes  are  none  more 
than  9,000  ft.  in  height,  and  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  free  from  snow  by  the  end  of  June. 
In  the  defiles  the  road  often  winds  at  the  base  of 
a  mural  precipice,  rising  to  2,000  or  3,000  ft.  per- 
pendicularly, and  in  one  part,  called  Dura-i* 
zundan,  or  the  *  Valley  of  the  Dungeon,'  the 
height  is  such  as  to  exclude  Uie  sun  at  noon- 
day: at  the  height  of  10,000  ft,  however,  the 
ground  in  some  {Mirts  is  ploughed  when  the  snow 
disappears,  the  grain  sown  in  Mav  being  reaped 
in  October.  The  ranges  N.  of  the  koh-i-Baba  are 
much  inferior  in  height,  and  often  free  from  snow, 
but  rise  from  the  plains  of  Balkh  in  a  bold  and 
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precipitous  line,  2,500  ft,  high.  The  valley  of  the 
Caubul  river  separates  the  Koosh  from  the  Teera 
mountains,  which  mn  in  a  parallel  direction,  de- 
creasing in  size  to  the  £. ;  but  in  their  higher 
parts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  are 
certainly  as  much  as  15,000  ft.  high.  (Bumes, 
ii.  105.)  The  Solimaun  range  commences  with 
the  Sufued-Koh,  S.  of  the  Caubul  valley ;  across 
which  it  may  be  considered  as  connectmg  itself 
with  the  Koosh,  by  means  of  cross  ranges,  causing 
many  cascades  and  acclivities  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  This  range  stretches  from  nearly  34°  to 
29°  N.  lat.,  where  it  becomes  <»nnected  with  the 
high  table-land  of  Kelat  (Beloochistan).  It  is 
not  so  high  as  the  Koosh :  its  principal  points  are 
the  Sufued-Kob,  or  *  White  Mountain,'  and  the 
Tukhte  Solimaun,  or  *  Throne  of  Solomon,'  the 
last  near  lat.  31°  30'  N. :  the  former  is  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  latter  so  for  throe 
months  in  the  year.  Between  these  two  points 
this  range  decreases  considerably  in  height, 
eepeciallv  whero  it  is  intersected  by  the  Gomul 
river,  l^he  Solimaun  chain  has  several  parallel 
ridges,  and  gives  off  many  lateral  and  other 
ranges,  especially  a  remarkable  one  to  the  SW., 
including  the  Khojeh  Amram  hills ;  abroad  range, 
though  of  no  great  altitude,  which  appears  to  join 
the  table-land  of  Kelat  On  the  £.  a  high  and 
broad  range,  abounding  in  salt,  passes  off  near  the 
Teera  mountains,  across  the  Indus,  into  the  Pun- 
jab, with  a  SE.  direction.  The  Paropamisan 
mountains  (for  which  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
modem  name)  occupy  a  laige  space  of  country, 
extending  350  m.  £.  to  W.,  and  200  m.  N.  to  S'. ; 
W.  of  the  Koosh,  and  between  the  Ilehnund  river 
and  Toorkistan.  They  are  a  maze  of  mountains, 
difficult  of  access,  and'  little  frequented ;  their  £. 
portion  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren,  although  no- 
where covered  with  perpetual  snow :  in  Uie  W. 
they  contain  rather  wider  valleys,  and  are  some- 
what better  cultivated.  Their  greatest  declivity 
is  on  tiie  N.  side,  from  which  they  send  off  several 
ranges  towards  Balkh ;  the  slope  of  the  whole 
tract  is  towards  the  W. 

The  Koosh,  collectively  called  the  Caubul  Ko- 
histan,  or  '  Land  of  Mountains,'  contains,  in  its 
higher  ranges,  a  number  of  narrow  valleys ;  in  its 
lower  portions  the  valle^^  are  of  some  size ;  Mr. 
£lphinstone  calling  them  *  plains.'  Many  open 
laterally  into  the  valley  of  Caubul,  which  occupies 
the  space  between  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the 
Solimaun  and  Teera  mountains,  and  which  in 
some  places  is  25  m.  wide.  The  narrow  plain,  or 
valley  of  the  Swaut  river,  is  well  watered ;  yields 
two  harvests  of  most  sorts  of  grain ;  and  abounds 
in  orchards,  mulberry-gardens,  and  plane-trees: 
others  are  by  no  means  so  wide  or  productive,  and 
are  often  bounded  by  a  number  of  narrow  glens. 
There  are  many  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys 
on  both  sides  the  Solimaun  range. 

Besides  those  of  the  desert,  which  extend  over 
the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  Caubul,  there  are  many 
extensive  and  productive  plains :  that  of  Peshawur, 
about  35  m.  in  diam.,  is  well  watered ;  its  streams 
fringed  with  willows  and  tamarisks ;  and  has  nume- 
rous gardens  and  orchards  scattered  over  it :  the 
latter  contain  a  profusion  of  apple,  plum,  peach, 
pear,  quince,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  grater 
part  of  this  plain  is  mghly  cultivated  and  irri- 
gated bv  canals,  and  the  uncultivated  parts  co- 
vered with  a  thick  elastic  sod,  scarcely  equalled, 
except  in  England:  ita  villages  are  generally 
large,  very  dean  and  neat,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  of  date,  peepul,  and  tamarisk.  The  vallev 
of  Caubul  encloses  some  small  plains,  of  whicK 
that  of  Jellidabad  is  the  principaL  Most  of  the 
cities  and  Luge  towns  are  in  fertile  plains ;  one  of 


great  luxuriance  surrounds  H&nt ;  and  the  site  of 
Furrah,  and  other  places  in  the  W.,  as  well  as  the 
banks  of  the  Helmund,  seem  '  rich  oases  in  the 
midst  of  a  waste.'  The  desert  in  Seistan,  Gurm- 
seer,  and  Shorawuk,  has  an  ill-defined  boundary, 
and  often  encroaches  on  the  habitable  country. 

The  Indus  forms,  for  a  short  distance,  the  £. 
boundary,  and  excepting  it,  there  lb  no  river  which 
is  not  fordable  throughout  its  course  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  principal  of  the  minor  rivers 
are  the  Caubul,  Helmund,  Furrah-Rood  and  Lora. 
The  only  lake  of  any  importance  is  that  of  Seistan, 
or  Zurrah  {Aria  Peutu),  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Helmund  {Etymander), 

The  CKmate  varies  with  the  elevation ;  the  tem- 
perature is  much  higher  at  Peshawur  and  Canda- 
bar  than  at  Caubul  and  Ghiznee ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  average  heat  of  the  year  does  not 
equal  that  of  India,  nor  the  cold  that  of  England. 
At  Caubul  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  five 
months,  and  Bumes  found  the  thermometer  stood 
no  higher  than  64°  Fahr.  during  the  hottest  period 
of  the  day  in  the  month  of  May.  The  prevailing 
winds  throughout  Caubul  are  westerly.  The  rains 
brought  by  the  SW.  monsoons  are  much  dimin- 
ished in  power  by  the  time  they  reach  the  N£. 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  rainy  season  is 
limited  to  a  month  of  cloudy  weather,  and  occa- 
sional showers.  At  Candahar  the  influence  of 
this  monsoon  is  not  felt  in  the  least  degree :  at 
Caubul  there  is  no  rej^ar  wet  season ;  but  showers 
are  frequent  at  all  tmies  of  the  year,  as  in  Eng- 
land. At  Peshawur,  by  the  first  week  in  March, 
peach  and  plum  trees  bcigin  to  blossom,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  month  are  in  full  foliage :  firom  July 
to  Septr.  the  weather  is  cloudy ;  the  winter  lasts 
from  the  latter  month  till  Feb.  Caubul  generally 
is  healthy ;  the  most  prevalent  diseases  are  fevers, 
small-pox,  and  ophthalmia.  Sir  A.  Bumes  found 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Koosh,  at  10,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  quite  free  from  goitre,  so  common  in  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya. 

Geology  and  Mtnerala, — A  core  of  granite,  and 
resting  on  it  a  deep  bed  of  slate,  are  the  prominent 
geol(^ical  features  of  the  Koosh :  the  slate  forma- 
tion includes  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  chlorite, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  quartz;  gneiss  generally 
occupying  the  lower  portion.  Hie  Solimaun  chain 
is  composed  of  a  hard  black  stone ;  its  accompany- 
ing ranges  on  the  £.  of  an  equally  hard  red  stone, 
and  a  triable  grey  sandstone :  the  hills  between 
Herat  and  Dooshak  consist  partly  of  a  mixed 
reddish  and  black  rock,  streaked  with  ore,  and 
partly  of  ^ywacke  slate.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  an- 
timony, tin,  and  zinc  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  mountain  re^on,  and  10  or  12  lead  mines 
near  Baumian,  and  elsewhere,  are  worked ;  gold  is 
washed  down  by  the  rivers  that  come  from  the 
Hindoo  Koosh ;  there'  are  extensive  deposits  of 
sulphur  in  Seistan,  at  Cohut,  <frc. ;  coal,  naphtha, 
and  petroleum  are  met  with  in  the  latter  district; 
salt  m  the  £.  part  of  the  country,  both  in  springs 
and  beds ;  and  saltpetre  is  pruoured  from  the  soil 
in  many  places. 

Many  of  the  forest  trees,  and  most  of  the  finer 
fraits  of  Europe  grow  wild.  The  timber  in  the 
mountain  re|pon  consists  chiefly  of  pine,  oak, 
cedar,  gigantic  cypresBf  and  wild  olive :  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  IB  destitute  of  wood,  and  in  many  places  of 
verdure.  Some  of  the  hills  produce  the  birch, 
hoUv,  hazel,  and  mastic,  the  wild  vine,  berberry, 
blackberry,  and  many  other  bushes  bearing  edible 
berries;  the  valleys  abound  with  extensive  or- 
chards, particularly  of  apricot-trees;  the  other 
trees  most  common  on  the  plains  are  the  mulbenyy 
tamarisk,  plane,  willow,  and  poplar.  The  assa- 
foetida  plant  grows  luxuriantly  at  an  elevation  of 
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7,000  ft.;  hemlock,  fennel,  peppermint,  nettles, 
and  other  sach  pUmts  common  in  Euxope,  are 
equally  common  m  the  higher  parts  of  Caubul, 
with  a  praftision  of  roees,  poppies,  hyacinths,  and 
jessamines.  The  Tegetadon  of  the  lowlands  ap- 
proximates more  to  that  of  India ;  and,  on  descend- 
mg  into  them,  the  contiast  with  the  country  just 
passr^  is  so  striking  that  it  is  thus  adverted  to  by 
the  Emperor  Baber  in  his  commentaries:—'  I  saw 
another  worid.  The  ^rsss,  the  birds,  the  trees, 
the  animals,  and  thetnbes  of  men :  all  was  new  I 
I  was  astoni^ed.* 

Lions  of  a  small  species  are  said  to  have  been 
fuund  in  the  hiUy  country  about  Caubul ;  tigers 
are  met  with  in  most  ra  the  wooded  tracts; 
wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  wild  d(«8,  the  elk,  and 
▼aiious  other  kinds  of  deer,  wild  weep,  and  goats, 
cm  the  E.  hills;  the  wild  ass  in  the  desert;  foxes, 
hares,  poreupines,  ichneumons,  and  ferrets  are 
also  found.  Birds  are  very  numerous,  and  include 
several  kinds  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of 
prey ;  herons,  cranes,  wild  fowl,  and  game,  in 
plenty;  doves,  ma^ies,  thrushes,  and  nightin- 
gales :  parrots  and  buds  of  rich  plumage  are  found 
only  in  the  £.  Turtles  and  tortoises  are  nume- 
rous; there  are  no  crocodiles  in  the  rivers;  the 
snakes  are  mostly  harmless.  Large  scorpions  in- 
fest Peshawur ;  mosquitoes,  except  in  Seistan,  are 
less  troublesome  than  in  India;  large  flights  of 
Iticosts  are  rare,  but  occasionally  cause  a  fiunine 
in  Kharassan. 

Baofuf  Men, — ^The  Affghans,  who  call  them- 
selves Pooehtoon,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Jews;  and,  though  they  consider  it  a  re- 
prv^ach  to  be  called  Jews,  they  claim  descent  from 
a  son  of  SauL  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Sir  A.  Bumes 
contend  for  their  Jewish  ori^ ;  Mr.  Elphinstone 
diseiedits  it.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
tribes,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  especially 
those  in  the  £.  of  Caubul,  and  each  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  chief,  who,  however,  is  usually  as- 
sisted by  a  council  (I'eer^),  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Elphinstone  conceives 
their  poUtioal  condition  to  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Scottish  dans,  in  former  times;  but 
tbe  genius  of  the  Affghans  u  more  decidedly  re- 
publican ;  they  resist  every  encroachment  of  their 
rulers,  and  have  a  boldness  and  elevation  of  cha- 
racter unknown  to  most  other  Asiatic  nations 
They  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonite  sect,  but 
use  the  Persian  alphabet :  their  literature  bears  a 
similarity  to  that  of  the  Persians ;  but  it  has  a 
sapetior  digni^  and  refinement,  and  in  many  re- 
spects is  not  unlike  that  of  Europe.  The  Affghans 
are  hoiqpitable,  and  tolerant  in  religion;  but  ex- 
tremely superstitious  and  addicted  to  astrology, 
divinatioD  and  alchemy.  Thejr  are  plunderers^ 
piofeeaion ;  in  the  W.  they  live  in  tents,  in  the  £. 
m  fixed  habitations ;  onlv  a  few  of  than  reside  in 
the  laize  towns.  Their  cbief  amusements  are  the 
chase.  Masting,  s<mgB  and  recitaUons :  they  have 
slaves,  but  traffic  very  little  in  them.  (See 
ArvojiAinsTAK.) 

The  Eimanks  and  Hazaurehs,  two  races  of  Tartar 
ofigixi,  although  using  dialects  of  the  Persian 
tongue,  inhabit  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  The 
Fiwi*nfc«j  who  are  divided  into  four  principal  tribes, 
subdivided  into  numerous  clans,  each  governed  by 
its  duef,  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
between  Caubid  dty  and  Herat ;  Mr.  Elphinstone 
otimated  their  number  at  about  460,000.  In  war 
they  are  fenxaons  and  cruel :  they  retain  many 
Mo|nil  CQStoms,  mixed  with  others  of  Persian 
origm ;  they  live  almost  entirely  in  camps,  and  use 
the  same  kind  of  food  as  the  Affghans,  with  the 
addition  of  horse-flesh  and  bread  of  an  oily  kind 
of  nut.   Tliey  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  millet ; 
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keep  many  sheep,  and  rear  a  small  but  active  breed 
of  horses:  thev  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonite 
sect.  The  Hazaurehs  have  been  estimated  at 
about  350,000 ;  they  inhabit  a  higher  region  than 
the  Eimauks,  a  cold  and  sterile  country,  where 
little  com  can  be  grown :  their  sheep,  oxen,  horses, 
and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  furnish  them  with 
their  principal  articles  of  food ;  sugar  and  salt  are 
the  foreign  commodities  most  in  demand  amongst 
them.  Thepr  live  in  villages  of  thatched  houses, 
and  are  divided  into  different  dans,  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  each  governed  by  an 
absolute  chief.  The  Hazaurehs  have  strong  Tartar 
features,  and  many  similarities  in  customs  and 
dress  with  the  Uzbeks ;  the  women,  who  are  fre- 
quently good-looking,  possess  an  unexampled  li- 
cense and  ascendancy  over  their  husbands.  These 
people  are  passionate,  fickle,  and  capricious ;  but 
conversable,  hospitable,  and  very  fond  of  music, 
redtation,  visiting,  and  other  sociable  kinds  of 
amusement.  Manv  of  them  are  performers  on  a 
guitar,  poets,  and  r^rovisatoru  Thev  belong  to 
the  sect  of  Ali.  llie  Tadjiks,  or  T^aujiks  (see 
Bokhara),  are  probably  descendants  of  the  ori- 
ginal Persian  inhab.  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Arabs  who  conquered  it  in  the  first  century  after 
the  H^ira.  They  live  mostly  in  and  round  the 
larger  towns,  and  everywhere  reside  in  fixed  habi- 
tations, having  settled  employments.  They  are 
zealous  Soonees,  mild,  sober,  peaceable,  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  assimilate  much  more  with  the  Affghans 
than  their  brethren  of  Bokhara  do  with  the  Uzbeks. 
The  Tadjiks  are  most  numerous  towards  the  W.  of 
Caubid ;  as  the  Hindkees  (Hindoos,  Juts,  Sindiaiui) 
are  towards  the  E.  The  Hindoos  are,  however,  to 
be  met  with  all  over  the  country,  chiefly  as  money- 
changers and  tradesmen ;  they  are  mostly  of  tne 
Ksh^triya  or  military  caste.  The  Kuzzilbashes, 
or  Persian  Toorks,  inhabit  the  towns ;  the  Beloo- 
ches  are  generally  almost  confined  to  the  S. :  there 
are  about  2,000  Arab  families,  besides  Armenians, 
Abyssixuans,  European  Turks,  Jews,  and  Caufirs 
amongst  the  population. 

AffrieuUmre. — There  are  five  classes  of  cultiva* 
tors — Ist,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  own  land ; 
2nd,  tenants,  who  pay  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  or  a 
proportion  of  the  produce;  Srd,  buzgun,  or  me- 
tayen;  4th,  hired  labourers;  5th,  viUeinsy  who 
cultivate  their  lords'  lands  without  wages.  The 
lands  are  more  equally  divided  in  Caubul  than  in 
most  countries,  and  the  first  class,  or  that  of  small 

Eroprietors,  is  very  large,  as  by  the  Mohammedan 
iw  every  man's  estate  is  at  his  death  divided 
equally  amongst  his  sons.  The  class  of  tenants  is 
not  numerous.  Leases  are  generally  from  1  to  5 
years,  and  the  rent  varies  from  1-lOtn  part  to  half 
the  produce ;  the  landlord  generally  providing  the 
seed,  cattle,  and  farm  implements.  Labourers  are 
prindpally  employed  by  the  buzgura;  the]^  are  fed 
and  clothed  by  their  employers,  and  paid  for  9 
months'  work  about  80  rupees.  The  villehu  arp 
many  of  them  of  foreign  descent,  and  always  at 
tached  to  the  service  of  some  master ;  they  are 
subject  to  taxation,  and  even  death-punishment 
from  their  lord,  but  have  the  privilege  of  removing 
from  the  service  of  one  master  to  another :  they 
are  most  numerous  amongst  the  Eusofzyes  and 
other  Affghan  tribes  in  the  NE.  There  are  two 
harvests  m  the  year;  one  crop,  consisting  of  rice, 
miUet,  jowaree,  and  maize,  is  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  reaped  in  autumn ;  the  other,  which  consists 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  legumes,  is  sown  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  reaped  in  summer.  Bice  is  grown 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  wheat  is  the 
common  food  of  the  people :  barley  is  usually  given 
to  horses.  The  ve^^tables  and  pot-herbs  of 'Kun>pe 
and  India  are  cultivated  laigdy,  especiallv  turnips 
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and  eairota;  melons  and  cacumben  are  abundantly 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns;  and 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  the  sugar-cane  in  the  £. ;  but 
the  latter  plant  is  confined  to  rich  plains,  and  most 
of  the  sugar,  as  well  as  the  cotton,  used  in  Caubul 
is  brought  from  India.  The  palma  Chiisti,  sesa- 
mum,  and  mustard,  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil ;  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  most  parts ;  madder 
abounds  in  the  W. ;  and  Caubul  furnishes  to  India 
its  chief  supply  of  that  article :  lucerne  and  other 
artificial  grasses  are  sown  for  the  cattle.  Much  of 
the  land  It  for  culture  has  been  brought  into  that 
state  by  irrigations  undertaken  by  individuals 
singly,  or  associated  for  the  purpose.  Cultivable 
land  m  Caubul  is  generally  valued  at  from  nine  to 
twelve  years'  puroiase.  Irrigation  ia  effected  by 
means  of  canals  and  subterranean  conduits,  be- 
neath the  slopes  of  hills,  termed  emtraiz,  which 
are  common  in  Persia.  The  plough  is  heavier  and 
makes  deeper  furrows  than  that  of  Indil^  but  still 
only  employs  one  pair  of  oxen.  All  grain  is  sown 
broadcast ;  and  drul  husbandry  ia  unknown.  The 
place  of  a  harrow  is  supplied  by  a  plank  dragged 
over  the  field,  on  which  a  man  stands.  The  sickle 
is  the  only  instnmient  used  for  reaping.  The  flail 
is  unknown ;  and  the  com  is  trodden  out  by  o<en, 
or  forced  out  l^  a  frame  of  wood  filled  with 
branches,  on  which  a  man  sits,  and  is  dragged  over 
the  straw  by  cattle.  It  is  winnowed  by  being 
thrown  against  the  wind,  and,  -vrhen  cleaned,  is 
kept  in  nampers  plastered  with  mud,  unbaked 
earthen  pots,  and  ooane  hair-cloth  bags. 

For  gnnding  the  com,  windmills  are  used  in  the 
W.,  but  these  are  very  different  from  ours,  for  the 
saSs  are  inside,  and  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
erection  to  admit  the  wind.  Water-mills  are  not 
unknown,  but  handmUls  are  most  generally  used. 
The  manure  employed  is  composed  of  dung!  straw, 
and  a&hes,  but  the  dung  of  camels  is  carefully 
avoided.  Horses  are  employed  in  ploughing  onl^ 
by  the  Eimauka ;  in  Seistan  camds  perform  thjs 
work.  There  are  no  carts.  The  horses  of  Herat 
are  very  fine,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Arabian 
bre^ ;  and  there  is  a  strong  and  useful  breed  of 
ponies,  especially  about  Baumeean.  Mules  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  India;  but  asses,  camels,  and 
dromedaries  mostly  are  used  for  carriage.  The  ox 
resembles  that  of  India ;  sheep  chiefly  m  the  broad- 
tailed  kind ;  and  the  goats,  which  are  numerous, 
have  oftm  long  and  tortuous  horns.  The  grey- 
hounds and  pointers  are  excellent.  A  great  number 
of  hones  are  annually  sold  in  the  N.  and  W.  of 
India,  under  the  name  of  Caubul  and  Candahar 
breeds ;  but  no  horses  are  bred  in  large  numbers  in 
Caubul,  nor  are  those  of  Candahar  exported  in  any 
quantity. 

Trade. — ExvortM, — The  principal  foreign  trade 
is  with  India,  Persia,  and  Todrkistan :  the  exports 
to  the  fint-named  country  are  principally  horses 
and  ponies;  furs,  shawls,  chintz;  madder,  assa- 
foetida,  tobacco,  and  fruits:  those  to  Toorkistan 
are  shawls,  turbans,  chintz,  white  cloth,  indigo, 
and  other  Indian  produce:  to  Persia  the  same 
articles,  with  the  carpets  of  Herat.  The  latter- 
named  article,  with  wobllens,  furs,  madder,  cheese, 
'and  some  piece-goods,  are  sent  from  the  W.  to  the 
£.  provs. ;  and  Bhawupoor  and  Mooltan  cloths, 
silk,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  sent  back  in  return. 
Iron,  salt,  alum,  sulphur,  and  the  other  natural 
produce,  are  also  exported. 

ImportM, — From  India  are  ooane  cotton  cloths, 
worn  by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  muslins,  «dks, 
and  brocade;  indigo,  in  ^reat  quantities;  ivoiy, 
chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  sugar,  and 
spices :  from  Toorkistan,  hones,  gold,  and  silver ; 
cochineal,  broad  cloth,  and  tinsel :  cast-iron  pots, 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  other  European  articles, 


from  Russia,  vid  Bokhara.  Silks,  cottons,  era- 
broidery,  and  Indian  chintz  come  troia  Penia; 
slaves  from  AraUa  and  Abyssinia;  silks,  satins, 
tea,  porcelain,  d^es,  and  the  precious  metals,  from 
the  Chinese  dominions ;  and  dates  and  cocoa-nuts 
from  Beloochistan.  The  merchants  are  chiefly 
Tadjiks,  Penians,  or  Afighans,  and  Hindkees  in 
the  £. ;  but  no  Afighan  ever  keeps  a  shop,  or  ex- 
ercises any  handicraft  trade.  Caubul  is  Uie  great 
mart  for  tne  trade  with  Tooiidstan ;  Peshawur  fur 
that  with  the  Punjab;  and  Candahar  and  Herat 
tor  that  with  Penia.  The  demand  for  British 
manufactures  has  increased  so  much  latterly,  that 
Russia,  which  before  1816  supplied  a  great  many 
articles,  now  only  sends  nankeen  and  broad  chintz, 
of  a  description  not  manufactured  in  Britain,  into 
the  market  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  between 
India,  Caubul,  and  Bokhara  is  conducted  by  the 
Lohanees,  a  pastoral  tribe  of  Affghans,  often  of 
considerable  wealth.  About  1,000  camel-loads  of 
Indian  goods  are  annually  consumed  in  CaubuL 
The  Caubul  merchants  have  latterly  begun  to  fre- 
quent the  annual  fkirs  on  the  borden  oi  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  and  most  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Bokhara  has  fallen  into  their  hands.  Sir  A.  Bumea 
remarks,  that  were  such  fain  to  be  established  on 
our  NW.  frontier,  and  encouragement  given  to  the 
Lohanee  merehants,  who  are  every  way  deserving 
of  it,  a  large  export  of  British  manufactures  would 
take  place. 

Boada, — In  an  inland  country,  without  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  not  suited  to  wheeled  carriages, 
traffic  must  be  caurried  on  by  means  of  beasts  of 
burden ;  camels  are  the  principal  of  these  in  Cau- 
bul, and  constitute  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
many  individuals,  as  they  are  let  out  to  merehanta 
hj  those  who  cannot  anord  to  trade  themselves, 
llie  merehants  commonly  travel  in  bodies,  called 
caravanuj  and  place  themselves  generally  under 
the  conduct  of  some  chief  whom  they  elect  as  a 
canJUa  hauahtt,  or  an  officer  with  absolute  command 
over  all  the  arrangements  of  the  journey.  There 
are  but  two  great  routes  through  the  country; 
one  from  Balkh  across  the  mountains  at  Baumeean, 
through  Caubul  to  Peshawur,  and  thence  into  the 
Punjab ;  and  the  other  from  Herat  to  Candahar : 
on  this  line  there  are  few  obstacles  to  oppose  a 
European  army,  and  the  latter  city  could  furnish 
abundant  supplies.  From  Candahar  there  are  two 
routes;  the  former  through  Ghiznee  to  Caubul, 
not  difficult  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  but  next 
to  impassable  in  the  winter,  from  the  snow  and 
intense  cold ;  the  second  through  the  valley  of 
Pisheen  and  Quetta  to  Shikarpore  in  Sinde;  a 
country  furnishing  supplies  of  food,  but  deficient 
in  wood  and  water.  There  is  another  road  across 
the  Soliroaun  range  from  Candahar  to  Den  Ghazee 
Khan,  in  Damaun;  but  it  is  said  to  be  hardly 
practicable  for  a  European  army,  and  ii  not  tra- 
velled by  merchants.  The  Khybcf  Pass  frota 
Peshawur  to  Caubul  has,  in  consequence  of  enor- 
mous exactions  on  merehandise  at  the  former 
place,  been  deserted  by  traden,  and  is  unsafe. 
Camels,  horses,  mules,  ^c,  are  cheap  enough 
throughout  Caubul;  but  fuel  is  very  scarce  and 
dear,  and  water  is  not  generallv  to  be  had  in 
abundance:  two  great  drawbacks  in  travelling. 
(Conolly,  ii.  828.) 

The  rublic  Revetme^  in  settled  times,  amounts, 
according  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  nearly  3,000,000/. ; 
but,  before  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Shah 
Shoojah,  1-drd  part  was  remitted  to  different  tri- 
butary princes,  who  consented  to  hold  their  do- 
minions as  grants  firom  the  khan  of  Caubul :  of 
the  rest,  half  was  assigned  for  military  services  to 
the  chiefs,  and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance 
of  moollahs  and  dervises.     The  chief  sources  of 
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the  rerenne  under  the  proaent  khan  axt?  the  land, 
the  tribute  oi  certam  tribes,  the  town  duties  and 
cttstoms,  certain  fines  and  forfeitares^  and  the 
profits  of  the  mint.  The  land  revenue  is  collected 
by  the  head  man  of  each  village,  and  paid  either 
^rongfa  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  the  hakim  or 
gDveraor  of  the  province:  great  peculation  is 
often  practised  by  the  AoAtm,  as  the  current  ex- 
penses are  paid  before  the  balance  is  sent  to  the 
treasury. 

GacermmemL — Under  the  monarchy,  the  crown 
was  hoeditary  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Suddozyes, 
who  bek>nfi:ed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Doorannees,  said 
by  Mr.  £^>hinatone  to  be  the  greatest,  bravest, 
and  most  civilised  of  all  the  Aflj^ian  tnbes.  The 
rii^ht  of  saeoessicm  was  not  always  vested  in  the 
eldest  son ;  but  Uie  future  heir  was  determined 
either  by  the  reigning  sovereign  or  a  council  of 
the  great  olBeetB  of  state. 

MaHee  ia  administered  in  the  cities  by  the 
camsy  (or  eadS),  assisted  by  mufUs  and  other 
officers;  but  where  the  khan  happens  to  reside, 
criminal  complaints  are  made  to  him.  Thecauzies 
have  deputies  over  the  whole  country.  The  police 
of  towns  is  managed  under  one  head,  in  three 
departments,  vis.  watchmen,  inspectors  of  public 
merals,  and  superintendents  of  weights  and  mea- 
feores.  In  the  country  the  people  to  whom  the 
land  belongs  are  answerable  for  the  police.  In 
eases  of  n^bery  and  theft,  if  the  chief  of  the 
village  or  of  the  division  of  a  tribe  in  whose  lands 
a  oime  was  committed,  fiul  to  produce  the  thief, 
he  pavs  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  and 
levies  it  on  the  people  under  him.  The  police  is 
Ttry  bad,  and  does  not  interfere  in  mu^ers  for 
retaliatioB,  except  in  towns  and  their  viciiiit}r. 

RdigiomM  EatabSdtmeni. — Moollahs  or  priests 
always  fill  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  public  morals : 
undor  the  police  established  in  the  country,  they 
have  granta  of  land,  firom  the  head-man  of  the 
tribe,  and  a  tax  similar  to  tithes,  but  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  them  in  amount :  in  the  towns  they 
are  maintained  hv  fees  <m  lutfriages  and  burials, 
and  the  gifts  of  their  congregations.  A  super- 
intendent priest  and  a  registrar  are  established  in 
each  citv;  several  are  connected  with  the  royal 
househokl;  and  at  the  visit  of  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
these  waa  a  professor  and  a  body  of  students  in 
theology  at  the  king's  palace,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  daily  allowance  for  his  support. 

Armed  force  is  chiefly  cavalry,  d-4th8  of  whom 
are  Kozadlbashes.  They  are  collected  in  bodies, 
varying  in  number  from  6  to  800,  under  their 
several  chief^^  and  tolerably  mounted.  Their  dress 
B  a  iooHffte  or  turban,  one  end  of  which  is  tied 
under  the  throat  in  the  field;  a  kummerbmid  or 
fZanoent,  which  serves  for  a  coverlid  at  night ;  a 
iooHa  or  shirt,  idhaHq  (low  trowBers),  and  Iwots  to 
the  knees,  and  over  all  a  eafUm  or  cloak :  their 
arms  are  a  salne,  a  gun,  with  a  good  flint  lock, 
and  loi^  bayonet ;  a  powder  and  £ill  pouch  round 
the  waist,  and  always  a  shield :  their  saddles  are 
high  both  behind  and  before,  and  they  all  cany  a 
rope  with  a  twisted  chain  attached,  by  which  they 
can  secure  their  horses  at  any  place  or  time. 
Tttere  are  about  12,000  infancy,  all  A%hans, 
armed  with  a  sword,  shield,  and  match-lock,  which 
carriea  twice  as  far  as  a  musket;  but  being  too 
heavy  to  be  brought  up  to  the  dioulder,  is  fur- 
nx^Md  with  a  prong  or  rest,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
^nmnd.  These  troops  are  but  skirmisherB,  and 
6cbt  generally  in  amoush :  there  are  besides  two 
rpgiments  raised  seven  years  ago  in  Bombay,  one 
of  800,  and  the  other  of  300  men,  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean uniform,  but  ill  paid  and  disciplined;  and 
unretcbed  artillery  of  about  fifty  field-pieces  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  only  half  of  which  are  used. 


Hifory, — Orabul  was  amongst  the  countries 
invaded  by  Alexander,  and  several  spots  may  be 
almost  confidently  identified  with  those  mentioned 
bv  the  historians*  of  that  conqueror.  A  remark- 
able rock  near  Bajour  is  probably  the  celebrated 
Aomus;  Jellalabad  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot  where  Alexander  revelled  in 
imitation  of  Baochus;  many  topes  or  artificial 
mounds  are  situated  along  the  skirt  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges,  and  on  the  bfuiks  of  the  Caubul  river, 
some  of  which  having  been  opened,  have  been 
found  to  contain  Grecian  coins,  gems,  bones,  cups, 
lamps,  &C.  A.  D.  997  Caubul  was  conquered  by 
the  Tartars  under  Sebuctaghi,  whose  successors 
extended  their  empire  over  great  part  of  India, 
Khorsssan.  Balkh,  and  Budukshan.  In  1737 
Nadir  Shah  possessed  himself  of  the  country ;  and 
in  1747  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  the  founder  of  the 
Doonunee  dynasty,  was  crowned  at  Candahar. 
His  successor  Timour  Shah  died  in  1798  without 
naming  an  heir,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  succession,  a  protracted  civU  war 
broke  out  among  his  three  sons.  One  of  them, 
Shah  Shoojah-id-Moolk,  having  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  the  throne,  was  defeated  and 
deposed,  in  1809,  by  Futteh  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Bauricksye  family,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
Mahmoud,  brother  of  Shah  Shoojah.  But  not- 
withstanding his  great  services,  Futteh  Khan  was 
treacherously  murdered,  in  1818,  by  Mahmoud. 
On  this  event  taking  place,  the  brothers  of  Futteh 
Khan,  who  had  been  made  governors  of  fnovinces, 
revolted ;  and  one  of  them,  Dost  Mohamed  Khan, 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  CanbuL  Run- 
jeet  Singh  seized  about  the  same  time  on  Cash- 
mere and  Peshawur;  and  Uerat  and  its  depen- 
dencies were  the  only  part  of  the  old  monarohy 
that  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Dooraunce 
dynasty.  Dost  Mohamed  having  assisted  the 
Penians  in  their  attempts  on  Herat ;  and  having, 
it  is  alleged,  on  various  occasions  evinced  his 
hostility  to  British  interests,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment determined  upon  dethroning  him,  and  on 
placing  Shah  Shoofah  on  the  mumed.  For  this 
purpose  a  powerful  army  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Ghiznee  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  other  than  that  arising  firom  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  deficiency  of  supplies. 
The  latter  having  been  taken  by  storm,  after  a 
short  but  sharp  contest,  on  the  23rd  June  1839,  a 
panic  seized  the  troops  of  Dost  Mohamed,  who 
immediately  disbanded  themselves;  and  Shah 
Shoojah  was  shortly  after  enthroned  at  Caubul, 
whence  he  had  been  driven  thirty  years  before. 
But  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  on  his 
slippery  elevation  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
strong  British  force  left  in  CaubuL  We  have 
elsewhere  noticed  the  singularly  disastrous  retreat 
of  that  force  from  that  city  eariy  in  1842 ;  with 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
British,  and  their  final  withdrawal  from  it.  (See 
Affqhanistan  in  this  Diet. ;  Elphinstone's  Cau- 
bul, poMsim ;  ConoUy's  Journey  to  India;  Bnmes' 
Trav.  into  Bokhara,  1836.) 

Caobul,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  country, 
under  the  Douraunee  dynasty,  situated  in  the 
plain,  and  on  both  banks  the  river  of  same 
name,  6,600  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  56  m. 
NNE.  Ghiznee,  140  m.  WNW.  Peshawur:  lat. 
84°  22^  N.,  long.  69°  15'  E.  Pop.  about  60,000. 
The  citv  is  compactly  built :  on  three  sides  it  is 
enclosed  by  a  semicircle  of  low  hills,  along  the  top 
of  which  runs  a  weak  wall,  with  an  opening  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  towards  the  E.,  by  which 
the  principal  road  enters  through  a  gate,  after 
passing  a  bridge  over  the  river.  The  Balla  His- 
saur,  or '  palace  of  the  kings,*  which  stands  on  the 
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part  of  the  hill  N.  of  this  entrance,  is  a  ki^d  of 
citadel,  and  contains  several  halls,  distin^ished 
with  the  royal  ornament  of  a  gilded  cupola  :  thexe 
is  an  upper  citadel,  formerly  used  as  a  state  prison 
for  princes  of  the  blood ;  but  as  fortresses  both  are 
contemptible.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
open  square,  whence  issue  four  bazaars,  with  shops 
about  two  stories  high ;  the  houses  are  constructed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  but  few  of  them 
have  any  pretensions  to  elegance.  Caubul  is,  how- 
ever, a  bustling  place;  the  chief  mart  of  trade  in 
the  country ;  and  its  bazaars  are  superior  to  most 
in  the  £. :  the  great  bazaar  is  a  handsome  roofed 
arcade  600  ft.  long  by  30  fL  broad.  Each  different 
trade  has  its  separate  quarter.  Provisions  in  sum- 
mer are  moderate,  but  both  wood  and  grain  are 
dear  in  winter.  Its  climate,  and  the  scenery 
around  it,  are  both  very  fine ;  the  banks  of  its 
river  are  beautifully  adorned  with  poplar,  willow, 
and  mulberry ;  but  the  most  pleasmg  spot  in  its 
vicinity  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  who 
made  Caubul  his  capital.  His  grave  is  marked 
by  two  erect  slabs  oi  white  marble,  situated  in  a 
small  garden  «t  the  summit  of  a  hiU  overlooking 
the  dty :  outside  Caubul  also  stands  the  tomb  of 
Timour  Shah,  an  unfinished  octagonal  brick  build- 
ing 50  ft  high. 

In  the  7th  century  of  our  lera,  the  Arabian 
writers  mention  Caubul  as  the  residence  of  a 
Hindoo  prince;  it  was,  as  already* stated,  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Baber,  and  taken  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  1789.  At  his  death  it  was  taken 
by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  and  remained  the  capital 
of  Affghanistan  till  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  cniefship  of  Caubul  extends  N.  to  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  and  Baumeean ;  £.  to  Neemla  half 
way  to  Peshawur;  S.  to  Ghiznee,  which  city  it 
includes ;  and  W.  to  the  conntiy  of  the  Hazaureha. 
Much  of  the  country  ia  mountainous,  and  of  great 
natural  stren^^  but  small  resources;  there  ia 
plenty  of  frmt,  and  forage  for  cattle,  but  grain 
grows  scantily.  The  revenues  of  Caubul  amount 
to  18  laca  rupees  a  year:  those  derived  firom  the 
city  customs  are  2  lacs  annually,  which  amount 
they  have  reached  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
couragement given  to  trade  by  the  lately  deposed 
khan. 

CAUCASUS,  a  great  mountain-range,  extend- 
ing in  a  NW.  ai^  S£.  direction,  l^tween  the 
BUck  and  Caspian  Seas.  Its  extreme  points  are 
those  of  the  main  ridge  or  back  bone  of  the 
system,  which,  commencing  at  Anape,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  lat.  44<'  50'  N.,  runs  first  SE.  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  42^  50',  and  meridian  of  i(P  45' ; 
then  almost  due  £.  to  the  long,  of  46^,  and  finally, 
again  SE.  to  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  lat. 
40^  20',  where  it  terminates.  The  direct  distance 
between  Anape  and  Baku  is  690  m.,  but,  following 
its  windings,  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  meaaures 
800  m.  1  he  extent  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
N.  is  very  well  marked  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  Kuban  and  Terek;  the  one  fiowing  W., 
along  the  basis  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  E.  to 
the  Caspian.  The  natural  S.  limit  is  the  Aiaxes ; 
so  that  the  breadth  of  this  range,  in  ita  widest 
part,  is  about  5^,  or  nearly  350  m. ;  and  in  its 
narrowest,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  not 
much  short  of  250  m.  The  area  enclosed  by 
these  two  seas  and  three  rivers,  taken  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  Caucasian  ^stem,  is  not  less 
than  100,000  sq.  m.,  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  within  these  limits  there  is,  though  not 
much,  some  level  land;  and  that  the  least  ele- 
vation is  found,  not  in  the  bed  of  the  Araxes,  but 
in  that  of  tibe  Kur.  (Klaproth's  Trav.  in  Cauc. 
and  Geoig.,  p.  158,  ei  seq,;  Mignan's  Winter 


Journey  through  Russia,  i.  27,  et  seq. ;  CoL  Men- 
teith^s  Geog.  Joum.,  iii.  21-57.) 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Caucasus  attains  an 
altitude  of  17,785  ft.,  which  is  more  than  2,000  ft. 
higher     than    Mont     Blanc.      (Bontzkoffskoi's 
Lettres  sur  le  Caucasse,  p.  23.)    This  peak,  or 
rather  mountain-knot,   is  found  nearly  at  the 
intersection  of  the  4drd  parallel  with  the  42nd 
meridian.    Among  European  geographers  it  has 
been  called,  improperly  enough,  Elbourb,  El- 
BURZ,  or  El  AROuz ;  a  name  which,  in  the  spread 
of  information  concerning  E.  oountri^,  is  likely 
to  be  productive  of  no  little  confusion.    It  is 
already  applied  to  a  peak  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a 
range  on  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  may, 
unless  care  be  taken,  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
since  it  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  common  de- 
signation for  any  mountain  which  reaches  Uie  snow 
line.    (Klaproth,  p.   170.)    From  this  point,  as 
from  a  centre,  the  mountains  descend  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  much  more  rapidly  towards  the  N.  and 
W.  than  towards  the  E.  and  S.    (Klaproth,  p.  276.) 
The  Mquinvari  peak,  to  which  the  Russians  have 
improperly  given  the  name  of  Kasbek,  is  said  by 
Klaproth  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4,419  metres, 
or  of  14,500  ft.     (Lettres  sur  la  Caucasse,  p.  40.) 
Farther  E.,  the  ridge  declines  towards  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  where  it  approaches  that  sea,  as  in  the 
Cape  of  Abeharon,  or  at  the  town  of  Derbend,  the 
eminences  do  not  probably  exceed  1,500  or  2,000  ft. 
The  ridge  W.  from  Elbours  is  very  considerably 
lower,  and  presents  fewer  peaks;  it  appears  to 
descend  giaciuall^,  till  at  Anape,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  ita  devation  is  only  about  180  feet  above  the 
toater  ;  but  this  height  rises  perpendicularly,  and 
the  face  of  the  rock  ia  continued  downwards  for 
several  hundred  fathoms;  such  being  the  depth 
of  the  sea  at  this  point.    The  N.  ranges  run 
nearly  parallel  to  tne  main  ridge,  and  extend 
about  100  m.,  when  they  auddenW  and  abruptly 
terminate   in  the  low  steppe  of*^  the  Don  and 
Wolga.    This  fh>ntier,  as  it  may  be  tenned,  of 
the    Caucasus,  is  called  the  Buick    Mountains 
(Schemye   Groir).    The    Bechtag,    the   highest 
point,  is  probably  not  less  than  6,000  tt.  in  height, 
and  there  are  several  summits  which  appear  to 
have  a  nearly  equal  elevation ;  extreme  rugged- 
ness  is,  however,  a  stronger  characteristic  of  these 
hills  than  altitude.    The  Elbours  (Osha  Makhna) 
appeared  to  Pallas  to  rise  in  the  horizon  to  more 
than  double  the  height  of  the  Bechtag,  when 
viewed  from  a  station  very  near  the  base  of  the 
latter.    S.  of  the  main  chain,  the  country  spreads 
into  table-lands,  terraces,  and  slopes,  broken  and 
intersected  by  transverse  ranges  and  peaks,  of 
which  last  t&e  highest  is  All  Guz,  in  40^^  N., 
44|o  E.,   its   elevation   being  about  15,000  iU 
About  50  m.  S.  of  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Araxes,  is  Mount  Ararat ;  but  it  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Caucasus. 
Towards  the  SE.,  between  the  Kur  and  Araxea, 
the  mountains  spread  into  a  level  but  considerably 
elevated  plain,  24  m.  in  width,  and  terminated  by 
a   strong  defile   towards  Erivan.    The   various 
plains,  valleys,  and  defiles  of  this  part  of  the 
mountains  seem  to  vary  between  4,000  and  6,01H) 
ft.  in  height    On  tlie  N.  the  Caucasus  is  abso- 
lutely  unconnected  with  any  other  mountain- 
range,  unless  the  chain  of  tne  Crimea  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exception ;  but  on  the  S.  it  mingle 
with  the  high  land  of  Azerbijan ;  on  the  SW.  it 
combines  with  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and 
through  them  with  the  Taurus ;  and  on  the  SE. 
its  of^hoots  appear  to  be  continued  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Ghilan  and  Mazunderan,  to  the  Elbours 
(Persian),    Paropamisan,    Hindoo    Koosh,    and 
Himalayas^    (Guldenstadt,  Reise  durch  Rnasland, 
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I.  43S,  €t  ae^,  ii.  23,  et  §eq, ;  Gnelin,  Reue  diirch 
KuAslaiid,  iiL  34,  ef  »eq, ;  AdiiaIm  des  ^oy^  xii.  5, 
et  seq.,  167,  e<  m^.  ;  Pallas,  i.  339,  et  seq.  ; 
Klafwoth,  158,  e<  weq. ;  Montdth's  Geog.  Journ., 
iii.  31,  €t  Btq^ 

^  Tbe  above  remits  as  to  the  extent  and  eleva- 
tioo  of  the  Cancasva  are  deduced  from  a  very  full 
oompfliuoo  of  the  aathorities  cited,  and  of  othen 
not  named.  It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that 
they  cannot  be  wholly  depended  upon.  There  is 
the  most  extraordinary  discrepancy  among  au- 
thorities as  to  the  extent  of  the  mountain-system, 
its  elevation,  Ac ;  but  the  above  results  seem  to 
be  those  on  which  most  reliance  may  be  placed. 

Tbe  ancients  mention  two  principal  passes  of 
the  Cancasna,  the  Caucasian  Gates  and  the  Al- 
banian Gates ;  of  which  the  former  is  at  present 
the  great,  indeed  almost  the  only  frequented  pass. 
It  nans  dose  by  the  base  of  the  Kasbek  moun- 
tain, in  lat.  4240  N.,  long.  44^  E.,  and  is,  in 
iaet,  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Terek 
seems  to  have  cut  its  way  in  a  channel,  some- 
timea  scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  of  its  passage. 
Tbe  commencement  of  this  cleft  on  the  S.  is 
4,000  ft.,  and  it  continues  to  rise,  till,  at  the  neck 
of  the  pass,  it  is  full  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.    Pre- 
cipitous walls  of  por^yry  and  schist,  3,000  ft.  in 
height,  piess  upon  its  sides ;  and  awful  abysses 
open  beneath  it,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  the  depth 
of  10,000  ft.    Avalanches  are  firequent  in  this 
pass,  carrying  with  them  not  only  any  unfortunate 
timvelleis  who  may  be  in  the  defile,  but  very 
often  the  road  itself,  and  even  when  the  snow 
does  not  descend  in  masses,  its  meltings  in  the 
spring  and  summer  cause  occasional  floods,  which 
carrv  eveij  thing  bef(«e  them.    The  direct  length 
of  this  defile  may  be  about  120  m.,  from  Mosdok 
to  Gory;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
dilBcnlty  fiom  the  fact  that  Strabo   (xi  600) 
describes  it  as  oocupjring  four  days  in  the  passage. 
This  most  be  understood  also  of  summer  travel- 
ling, smoe  in  winter  the  pass  was  wholly  unw- 
pitMchable.    The  Russians  have,  however,  made  it 
passable  even  for  caniaees ;  and  in  January,  1880, 
It  was  crossed  by  the  rersian  embassy,  but  this 
winter  transit  employed  mx  day,  TMi^an,  L  46.) 
About  midway  stands  the  old  castle  of  Dariel,  in 
the  narrowest  and  highestpart  of  the  gor;^  where 
the  statement  of  Pliny  (vl  2),  that  an  iron  gate 
would  be  sufficient  to  dose  the  opening,  seems  to 
be  any  thin^  but  an  exaggeration.    This  castle 
is  tberefbre,  m  all  nrobabiB^,  the  fortress  whidi, 
aceofding  to  the  Roman  naturalist,  was  called, 
tboqgh  improperly,  the  P^  Ckupia.    (Klaproth, 
p.  311;  Honteith,  G.  J.,  iiL  39.)    The  Albanian 
Ciates  appear  to  answer  to  a  pass  between  Greoigia 
and  Dagfaestan,  in  kt.  42^  N.,  long.  47^  £. 
(I*toiemv,  V.  9;  Lapie's  Map;  An.  Yoy.,  xiL  1.) 
This  is,  howevegr,  vtry  little  known ;  it  is  almost 
wfaoUv  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
piobably  is  not  passable  excg>t  for  hunters,  and 
m  the  summer.    Ptolemy's  £.  Sarmatian  Gates 
(Gepg.  V.  9)  appear  to  be  the  pass  of  Derbeod, 
00  the  Caqnan  Sea :  this  is  always  available;  its 
naiiowness  makes  it  a  strong  military  position, 
and  the  swampy  nature  of  the  shore  renders 
trailing  along  it   often  difficult. .   A  similar 
remaik  applies  still  more  finrcibly  to  the  pass  be- 
tween the  W.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Hack  Sea.    Along  this  road  Prince  Gortscha- 
kolt^  in  the  last  war,  succeeded  in  marching  an 
army,  with  incredible  difficulty,  from  Anape  to 
Sokhomknlla  (about  150  m.) ;  but  here  he  found 
it  equaUy  impoflrible  to  advance  or  retreat,  and 
vaseompdled  to  return  by  sea.    (Montdth,  G.  J., 
iii.  37.)    The  impediments  to  the  coast  roads 
appear,  however,  to  consist  only  in  the*.niunber 


and  power  of  the  mountain  torrents,  which,  with- 
out bridge  or  boat,  are  quite  impassable ;  and  as  a 
very  wide  bank  of  hard  sand  stretches  along  the 
whole  shore,  it  may  be  practicable  to  throw 
bridges  over  all  the  streams ;  but  very  consider- 
able hdght  and  strength  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  them  firom  the  effects  of  sudden  floods. 
These  are  all  the  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  and 
the  transverse  ranges  do  not  seem  to  be  better 

Frovided;  one  only  appears  to  exist  between- 
meritia  and  Geoii^a,  and  that  has  been  rendered 
available  only  within  modem  times,  and  b  still 
encumbered  with  great  difficulties. 

Geology, — ^The  bases  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  N. 
seem  to  be  covered  with  sand  or  a  sandy  marl, 
from  which  the  first  eminences  rise  in  low  but 
abrupt  hills  of  sandstone,  tufa,  and  iron-stone. 
These  are  mpidly  succeeded  hj  higher  and  more 
mountainous  elevations, of  white  (alcareous  lime- 
stone, many  of  which  exhibit  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  decay,  the  rivers  that  flow  through  and 
round  them  depositing  thick  layers  of  a  yellow 
and  grey  sand^  consistence.  Occasionally  the 
limestone  rises  mto  great  rod^  P^*^  *°^  ndges, 
between  which  marshy  plains  of  sandy,  mud  are 
not  unfiequen^  apparentlv  formed  by  Uie  debris 
of  the  mountains  themselves.  This  limestone,  of 
which  the  Bechtag,  the  Metshuka,  and  nearly  all 
the  frontier  line  of  the  Caucasus  is  formed,  is  very 
andent,and  exhibits  scarcely  anv  petrifactions; 
behind  this  rises  a  ridge  of  slate,  from  the  api>ear> 
ance  of  which  the  term  Black  Momttain  is  given 
to  the  range.  The  higher  ranges,  which  rise  to 
the  snow  Ime,  oonsLst  of  basalt,  schistas,  porphyry, 
granite,  and  other  old  formations,  so  that  wnether 
Its  actual  material,  or  the  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains, be  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the  Cau- 
casus is  one  of  the  oldest  mountain  systems  in  the 
world.  The  S.  slope  exhibits  the  same  succession 
of  formations,  as  far  as  regards  the  three  principal 
strata,  but  much  less  rapidly.  Sandstone  is  far 
less  abundant  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  calcareous  spar,  milk-qaartz,  and  other 
fossils,  are  frequently  met  with,  indicating  a  much 
greater  degree  of  wealth  in  mineral  ores.  Lava 
and  other  volcanic  matter  is  common  enough 
among  the  formations ;  but.  though  mud^  vol- 
canos  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  igne- 
ous eruptions  are  unknown ;  and  neither  Kla!proth 
nor  Pdlas  cotdd  come  to  any  satisfactory  oondu- 
sion  as  to  their  former  existence.  Montdth  is  of 
opinion  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  rise  of  a  great  extent  of 
country,  than  to  emLssions  from  particular  moun- 
tains. (Guldenstadt,  L  434-441,  iL  23-29 ;  Pallas, 
L  337,  347, 358,  365,  &c. ;  Klaproth,  pp.  386-390 ; 
Montdth,  G.  J.,  iii  49.) 

Hydrograpky, — ^The  Caucasus,  like  the  Alps, 
does  not  form  tbe  dividing  line  between  rivers 
flowing  in  opposite  directions ;  other  ranges  rise 
immediately  on  its  S.,  whidi  shut  it  out  from 
communication  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  while,  on  the  K.,  the  great  plain 
of  the  Wolga  and  Don,  after  rising  from  the  beds 
of  those  rivers  for  some  dtstanoe  S.,  subsides  a|[sin, 
leaving  a  podtive,  though  scarcdy  perceptible, 
ridge  between  the  sources  of  Mantyeh  and  Sarpa 
and  the  bases  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a  podtive 
though  very  gentle  dope  towards  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  this  formation,  every  drop  of  water 
from  the  Caucasus  faUs  into  the  Black  or  Caspian 
Sea.  The  prindpal  streams,  besides  the  Kuban, 
Terek,  and  Araxes,  already  mentioned,  are  the 
Kur  (an.  Cyrua)^  and  the  Phasis,  rising  on  oppodte 
ndes  of  the  transverse  range  which  mvides  Ime- 
ritla  from  Geofgia,  and  running,  the  first  SE.'  to 
I  the  Aiaxes,  the  other  W.  to  the  Black  Sea.    The 
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Shonk  or  Jonk  (niu  Apmmu)  is  another  tolerably 
lai|^  river,  runmiig  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Koisu  (an.  Gtumtf),  a  still  larger,  falling  into  the 
Caapian.  The  torrents  that  run  short  courses  to 
these  seas  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  in 
their  ndghbourhood  are  qnite  innumerable,  as  are 
the  affluents  of  the  principal  streams  which  pour 
firom  the  mountain  sides  in  every  direction,  some- 
times with  respectable  length  of  course,  and  always 
in  immense  volume.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  store  of  moisture  in  the 
Caucasus  cannot  possibly  be  exceeded  by  that  of 
any  other  country  of  like  extent ;  and  since,  from 
the  causes  before  named,  it  is  prevented  from  spread- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  the  mountains,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  no  land  can  be  more  abundantly 
watered.  Most  of  the  streams  are  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows ;  and  their  action  on 
the  substance  of  the  mountains  is  at  all  times  very 
violent,  especiallv  on  the  slate  and  limestone.  The 
former  is  brought  down  in  the  form  of  a  black 
glistening  sand,  the  latter,  in  that  of  a  soft  white 
substance,  so  fine  and  so  abundant,  that  it  is  used 
by  the  natives,  in  its  natural  state,  for  whitening 
tlieir  houses.    (Klaproth,  p.  886 ;  Palhu,  L  866.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  mountain  region  in 
the  world  so  destitute  of  lakes  as  Caucasus.  The 
lake  of  Sevan  or  Gookcha,  between  the  Kur  and 
Araxes,  is  the  only  one  of  any  size  in  the  whole 
region,  and  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a  salt  lake,  of  the  kind  so 
common  in  Central  Asia,  without  any  outlet,  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  a  small  ele- 
vated plam  about  48  m.  long,  by  12  m.  in  width, 
5,800  ft  above  the  sea.  (Pallas,  L  887,  Ac ;  Khip- 
roth,  pp.  169, 241-407,  Ac. ;  Monteith,  6.  J.,  ill  48, 
et  tea. ;  Spencer,  pan.) 

CwnaU, — This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  eleva- 
tion ;  but  perhaps  still  more  with  the  degree  of 
shelter  afforded  oy  the  neighbouring  ranges  from 
the  different,  winds.  Some  of  the  N.  Tallevs,  not- 
withstanding their  exposure  to  the  bleak  gusts 
from  the  Snowy  Mountains,  are  so  perfectly  pro- 
tected from  the  N.  wind,  that  their  winter  is  as 
mild  as  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  Crimea.  (Pallas,  L 
339.)  They  are  sobjectj  however,  to  sudden  and 
fierce,  though  brief,  vicissitudes;  and  the  very 
shelter  which  they  possess,  bv  confining  the  air, 
makes  them  unhealthy.  With  the  sharp  ascent  of 
the  land,  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases,  and  a 
few  hours  serves  to  convey  the  traveller  from  the 
climate  of  the  temperate  zone  to  that  of  ever- 
lasting winter.  The  cold  in  the  upper  ranges  is 
intense ;  but  observations  are  wanting  on  which 
to  found  any  conclusion  as  to  its  average ;  Mignan, 
at  a  comparatively  low  part  of  the  range,  found  it, 
in  Jan.  1830,  a  very  cold  winter,  at  4^  Fahr.,  or 
28^  below  the  freoeing  point,  (L  85.)  A  better 
idea  may,  perhaps,  be  formed  on  this  point,  from 
the  quantity  of  snow  deposited  in  tne  defiles  r 
1,400  men  were  employed  a  fortnight  in  cutting  a 
road  for  the  Persian  embassy,  which,  after  all,  was 
scarcely  passable.  (Mignan,  i.  40.)  Notwith- 
standing this  intensify  of  cold,  the  plague  is  very 
common  on  the  mountains. 

On  the  S.,  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian  may  be  described  as  warm ;  those  of  Ime- 
ritia  and  Georgia  as  rather  cold ;  but  this,  again, 
must  be  taiken  with  considerable  limitation,  the  N. 
parta  of  the  two  seas  being  subject  to  winter  frosta. 
The  melting  of  the  ice  in  them  frequently  causes 
chillv  summers  on  their  shores,  while,  on  die  other 
hand,  some  of  the  higher  valleys  are  among  the 
ottest  spots  in  the  Caucasus.  The  abundance  of 
running  water,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
two  bounding  seas,  cause  a  great  accumulation  of 
vapour;  indeed,  so  extensive  is  the  exhalation 


constantly  going  on,  that  it  may  be  said  every 
wind,  if  long  continued,  brings  with  it  a  mist, 
which  nothing  can  disperse  except  a  storm.  These 
last  are,  consequently,  frequent  and  terrible. 
Luckily,  however,  the  cause  that  produces  them 
gives  warning  of  their  approach ;  the  vapours, 
when  grown  too  heavy  for  the  atmosphere,  collect 
themselves  in  dense  masses  round  tne  ndes  and 
tops  of  the  mountams ;  and  the  Caucasians,  warned 
bv  this  clothing  of  their  Alps,  prepare  for  the  ex- 
plosion, which  they  know,  by  long  experience, 
will  speedily  follow.  They  wrap  themselves  in 
their  tehaouMaa  (large  cloaks  made  of  wool  and 
goat's  hair,  and  perfectly  waterproof),  and  under  a 
low  tent  made  of  felt,  expressly  for  such  emer- 
gencies, or  under  the  lee  of  a  rock  or  tree,  await, 
generally  in  safety,  the  passing  of  the  tempest. 
(Spencer*s  W.  Cauc.,  p.  129.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  falling  of  the  diff  or  tree  destroys  those 
who  have  sought  its  shelter ;  but  these  accidents 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the 
natives  are  compelled,  for  want  of  their  felt  tentis, 
to  run  such  risks ;  but  to  strangers  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  combating  these  storms,  the 
effect  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  fataL  One  or,  at 
most,  two  years' exposure  to  the  varying  infinence 
of  a  Caucasian  climate,  sends  the  Russian  soldier 
either  to  his  graTe  or  to  the  hoepital,  with  a  con- 
stitution irrecoverably  broken.  The  uncertain 
temperature  and  the  humidify  of  the  atmosphere 
appear  indeed  to  make  it  very  unhealthy  to  stran- 
gers, especially  on  the  slopes  and  flats  towards  the 
sea.  Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  of  a  very  grave 
kind  are  endemic,  and  exceedingly  obstinate ;  and 
the  plague,  as  before  observed,  is  also  very  com- 
mon. (For  a  singular  statement  connected  with 
the  climate  of  the  Caucasus,  see  Herodotus,  Clio, 
p.  105 ;  KlaproUi,  p.  160.)  The  varying  humidity, 
or  some  other  cause,  seems  Ukewise  to  impress  the 
air  with  vefy  peculiar  qualities ;  observations  of 
altitude  by  the  oarometer,  or  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  give  very  inconsistent  results  at  different 
times  (see  Caspian  Ska),  and  the  extent  of  hori- 
zontal vision  is  frequently  quite  startling.  The 
Caspian  Sea  is  sometimes  seen  from  the  summit 
of  the  Bechtag,  164  m.  distant ;  and  the  Snowy 
Mountains  from  Sarepta,  on  the  Wolga,  a  length 
of  822  m.  ^Pallas,  1870;  Klaproth,  p.  158.)  The 
distance  of  the  visible  horizon,  exclusive  of  refrac- 
tion, would  be  in  the  first  case  about  94^  m.,  in 
the  second  about  168^  m. ;  the  amount  of  refrac- 
tion is,  therefore,  equal  to  more  than  1^,  and  nearly 
2^^  respectively ;  but,  in  ordinary  states  of  tiie 
atmosphere,  the  maximum  being  onl^  83',  the 
excess  of  27'  and  1^  57'  indicates  a  vanable  den- 
sify  in  the  medium  which  is  truly  surprisiii^. 
Some  of  the  laiger  delta  are  said,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  natives,  to  have  been  caused  by  earth- 
auakes ;  but  there  are  no  authenticated  records  of 
lese  phenomena.  (Guldenstadt,  L  217-432 ;  Pal> 
las,  L  840,  858,  447,  ei  pau, ;  Gmelin,  ui  jmus;  ; 
Klaproth,  pp.  168,  165,  809,  388,  Ac. ;  Chardm, 
p.  165 ;  Spencer,  W.  Cauc.,  p.  125,  et  ae^,  820, 
dkc  ;  Circass.,  i.  286,  dc  ;  Monteith,  G.  J.,  iii.  81, 
AcO 

Produetknu, — 1.  JUineraU, — Except  in  its  de- 
ficiency of  lakes,  the  Caucasus  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Alps;  among  others,  an  appa- 
rent poverty  of  mineral  treasures.  It  is  true  tnat 
this,  m  the  case  of  the  Caucasus,  may  be  iq>parent 
only.  The  ancients  uncjuestionabl^  believed  these 
mountains  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  bat 
this  they  also  believed  of  most  other  districtathat 
were  but  slightly  known  to  them ;  and  the  limited 
obscarationB  of  scientific  men  in  modem  times 
tend  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  A  yellow  mine- 
ral, called  cat  gold,  is  indeed  found,  which  may, 
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pcriiapcy  hMTe  oocanooed  the  stories  as  to  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Caucasus ;  but  it  is  perfectly  worth- 
lea&  Iron,  copper,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  lead, 
are  finind,  the  last  in  tolerably  laxge  quantitiw. 
Salt  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  of  eems  there 
«loes  not  appear  to  be  any  vertJge.  Indications  of 
coal  have  lately  been  disoovered;  and,  hmn  the 
enonnoos  quantity  of  lime  deposits,  it  is  likely 
that  maiblee  may  be  found.  (Pallas,  i.  429 ;  Gul- 
denstadt,  L  441,  466;  Klaproth,  p.  891;  Spencer, 
W.  Cane,  L  331.) 

2.  VtaetableM. — In  amount  and  variety  of  vege- 
tation, the  Cancasianicgions  seem  to  be  unrivalled. 
Chardm,  writing  in  169^  says,  *  Mount  Caucasus, 
till  ve  oome  to  lAe  eery  tap  i^Uj  is  extremely  fruits 
ful;^  and  Spencer,  in  1^  says,  •  However  high 
the  ascent,  we  see  luxurious  vegetation,  mingling 
CTco  with  the  mow  of^  cemimrie$.*  Nearly  every 
tree,  slijub»  fruit,  gram,  and  flower,  found  from 
the  limit  of  the  temperate  zone  to  the  pole,  is 
native  to  or  may  be  raised  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
N.  bases  consist  of  arable  land  of  an  excellent 
qoalitv,  meadows  of  the  finest  grass,  and  dwaif 
wood  in  ^reat  abundance.  At  a  verv  little  dis- 
tance Uie  increase  of  wood  indicates  a  higher  and 
colder  oonntiy,  but  the  plants  which  dcdight  in  a 
wmrm  situation  still  continue  to  be  verv  numerous. 
From  the  more  n^Md  rise  of  thegiouna,  bare  rocks 
ai«  more  numerous  on  the  N.  uan  on  the  S.,  but 
every  shelf,  however  limited,  is  marked  bv  a  rich 
▼csefation  to  a  height  almost  inconceivable.  The 
S.  slopes  and  table-lands  are  still  more  abundant 
and  varied  in  their  productions  than  those  on  the 
N. ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  swampjr  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian,  which  are,  in  most  cases, 
nearly  impenetrable  Juu^  of  the  rankest  and 
most  varied  vegetation.  The  rising  country  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  small  flats,  each  covered 
with  a  most  productive  earth.  The  mountain 
sides  and  higher  plains  are  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  and  the  riven  are  frequently  unapproach- 
able for  a  great  distance.  The  forest  trees  consist 
of  oaks  of  every  species,  osdars,  cjrpresses,  beeches, 
savins,  junipers,  hazels,  fiis,  boxes,  pines,  alders, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Among  the  standard  fruits 
are  found  the  date  pafan,  the  jujube,  quince,  cheiiy, 
olive,  wild  apricot,  and  willow-leaved  pear.  Pome- 
grsnatcs,  figs,  and  mulberries  grow  wild  in  all 
the  warmer  valleys;  and  vines  twine  round  the 
standard  trees  to  a  veiy  great  elevation  up  the 
mountains.  A  hard-wood  tree,  called  b^  the 
nadves  otOehsHa,  is  apparently  peculiar;  it  is  bf  a 
deep  rose  oolour,  veiy  closely  ^^rained,  and  suscep- 
tible of  an  extremely  hi^h  polish.  In  addition  to 
the  vine,  the  other  climbing  plants  are  innu- 
menUe,  which  mixing  with  the  standards,  the 
hnmble  fruits,  such  as  laspbenies  and  black- 
benies,  and  otto  dwarf  woocu,  form  a  density  of 
vuetation  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate, 
onleas  a  passage  be  hewn  with  the  hatchet.    Rye, 


bvleT,  oats,  wbnt,  and  millet  are  abundantly 
ttiaed,  even  as  high  as  7,600  ft.  above  the  sea; 
and  besides  these  grsins,  the  warmer  plains  and 
valleys  produce  flowea  of  every  scent  and  dye, 
cotton,  noe,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  with 
evc^varie^  of  cucumber  and  melon.  This  list 
is  of  necessity  venr  impofect,  as  wUl  be  evident 
when  it  is  stated  that  Guldenstadt  has  filled 
ej^teenonarto  p^ges  with  the  mere  names  of  the 
vazioiis  plants  seen  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
TerdKandinGeoigia.  (L  18^-197,  418-430.)  It 
may  serve,  however,  to  exhibit  the  vegetable 
riches  of  a  region  which  seems  to  produce  eveir- 
thing  necessaiy  for  the  existence,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  salt,  even  for  the  luxurious  accom- 
modation of  man.  (Guldenstadt,  as  above,  tt  paa$, ; 
GmeUn,  iti  22-68,  et  poM. ;  Pallas,  L  340,  357, 


364,  368,  879,  &&;  Klaoroth,  pp.  167,  809,  391» 
Ac;  Spencer,  Circa8sia,'L  317,  330,  il  233,  318i 
357,  Ac;  W.  Cauc.,  L  29,  188-195,  216,  Ac.; 
Monteith,  6.  J.,  iii.  31-35.) 

3.  AnimaU. — ^Animal  life  in  the  Caucasus  is  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  and  varietv  equal  to  its  ve^ 
tation.  Wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  jackals,  foxes,  wild 
cats,  a  peculiar  beast  of  prey  called  chenu,  toge- 
ther with  many  varieties  of  deer,  wander  in  the 
forests  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The 
smaller  fur-bearing  tribes  are  also  common,  as 
weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  and  moles  of  many 
varieties.  Hares  and  every  other  species  of  game 
abound,  with  chamois  and  goats,  of  which  the 
Caucasian  goat  (C^pu  Oinuxunoa)  seems  peculiar. 
Sheep  with  peculiarly  long  wool  are  numerous; 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  if,  among  the  mountains, 
this  creature  be  not  yet  living  in  a  state  of  nature. 
This  also  is  one  of  Uie  homes  of  wild  cattle ;  the 
largest  spodes  (the  aurochs)^  being  found  in  its 
forests;  while  of  the  domesticated  kinds  the  va- 
rieties are  numerous  and  serviceable.  The  horses 
of  the  Caucasus  have  been  famous  from  a  very 
high  antiquity,  the  Bechtag  Mountain  having 
formerly  been  called  Hippicon  Clwurwr),  from  the 
number  of  these  animals  which  were  grazed  upon 
its  sides.  (Ptolemy,  v.  9.)  They  are  not  less 
numerous  in  the  present  dav,  and  are  among 
the  very  finest  varieties  or  the  species.  Of 
birds  there  ore  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  mountain  game,  a  great  va- 
riety of  the  crow  kind,  nearlv  ev^  species  of 
birds  of  prey  and  passage,  and  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  domestic  varieties.  Among  in- 
sects, the  bee  and  silkworm  claim  pre-eminence: 
they  ore  both  numerous,  and  their  productions, 
particularly  the  honey,  formed  a  considerable 
branch  of  trade  with  Turkey,  till  the  power  of 
Russia  sealed  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Other 
insects  are  equally  numerous,  as  are  also  the  rep- 
tile tribes,  among  which  are  some  fine  species  of 
tortoises  and  snakes,  both  harmless  and  venomous. 
(Guldenstadt,  i.  418,  et  paanm ;  Gmelin,  iii  58,  et 
paasimi  Pallas,  L  841,  410,  Ac,  Klaproth,  p.  344, 
Ac;  Spencer, ^Misstm.) 

/iiAaVi'towls.— There  is  probablv  no  other  part  of 
the  world,  except  Africa,  S.  of  the  Sahara,  where 
so  many  nations  and  languages  are  collected  within 
so  small  a  space  as  in  the  Caucasus.  Guldenstadt 
gives  a  list  of  seven  difierent  nations,  besides 
Tartars,  who  speak  langua^  radically  different, 
and  who  are  again  suMivided  into  almost  innu- 
merable tribes,  among  whom  the  varieties  of  dia- 
lects are  nearly  infinite.  The  principal  nations 
he  thus  enumerates: — 1.  Geofgians;  2.  Basians; 
3.  Abchasians ;  4.  Tchericessians ;  6.  Okesians; 
6.  Kistiens ;  7.  Lei^hians;  8.  Tartars.  (Keire,  i. 
458-495.)  Of  these  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant are  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  or 
Tcherkessians ;  but  the  Abchasians  and  Okesians, 
called  by  Pallas  and  Klaproth  Abassians  and 
Osetians,  are  also  powerful  tribes.  In  habits  and 
mannen  a  strong  resemblance  is  observed  among 
them  all;  they  are  usually  wandering  huntors 
and  warriors,  for  whidi  occupations  their  country 
is  peculiarly  fitted,  and  only  in  an  inferior  degree 
shepherds  or  agriculturists.  A  partial  exception 
must,  however,  DO  made  to  this  general  character 
in  favour  of  the  Georgians,  who  reside  in  towns, 
and  have  long  possessed  a  fixed  form  of  government 
and  internal  polity ;  but,  for  the  rest,  they  iqipear 
to  possess  the  erratic  disposition,  reckless  courage, 
boundless  hospitality,  and  much  of  the  predatory 
habits  which  mark  the  Arab  and  other  half  bar- 
barous people.  (See  Circabsia,  Georgia,  Ac) 
It  is  well  known  that  Blumenbach  looked  here 
for  the  origin  of  his  first  and  most  intellectual 
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race  of  men  (the  CaucosUn) ;  but  for  this,  as 
has  been  proved,  there  is  nut  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence, historical  or  philologicaL  The  Caucasians, 
though  surrounded  by  the  means  of  improvement, 
and  occupying  a  country  more  favourably  situated 
than  that  of  Switzerland,  have  made  no  progress 
either  in  arts  or  arms ;  and  continue  ta  this  day 
the  same  unlettered  barbarians  as  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus.  rCUo,  203.)  They  have  fine  physical 
forms,  but  uieir  mentisd  endowments  are  of  the 
most  inferior  description. 

iVame.--This  has  in  all  ages  been  the  same 
among  neighbouring  nations,  uiough,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  600),  the  range  was  called  by  the 
natives  Kaowior  opoc  (Caspian  Mountains).  The 
names  Caspian  and  Caucasus  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  Klaproth  (p.  169),  a  similar  etymology,  namely, 
Koh-Chaf  or  Ckasp^  the  mountain  of  Cktupj  so 
called  from  the  Caspii,  a  powerful  people  on  its 
sides.  (See  Caspian  Sea.)  Pliny  (vi.  2)  de- 
rives the  name,  but  with  no  great  appearance  of 
probability,  from  GroMuxuus,  which,  he  says,  in 
the  Scythian  tongue,  means  moe  candiduL  At 
present  the  term  Caucasus  is  but  litde  uaed  by  the 
Asiatics,  the  name  for  the  mountains  among  the 
Tartars  being  Jat-lnu]  among  the  Turks,  CXuzf- 
daghi  ^Mount  Ckaf)  ;  and  among  the  Armenians, 
JaUfustsaaTt  a  modMcation  of  Uie  Tartar  term; 
but  Caucasus  is  still  in  use  among  them. 

CAUDEBEC,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^ 
Seine  Infe'rieure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Sdne,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Caudebec,  6  m.  S.  Yretot.  Pop. 
2,164  in  1861.  The  parish  church,  buUt  in  the 
16th  century,  is  remaraable  for  the  boldness  and 
delicacy  of  its  architecture.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods.  Previously  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  was  comparatively 
flourishing;  but  that  disastrous  measure  gave  a 
blow  to  Its  manufactures  and  commerce,  from 
which  it  has  not  recovered.  Its  port,  though  safe, 
commodious,  and  advantageously  situated  l^tween 
Havre  and  Kouen,  is  but  little  frequented. 

CAUDETE  (an.  Biggern),  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Murda,  «  m.  NNW.  ViUena,  12  m.  NE. 
Yecla.  Pop.  6,672  in  1867.  The  town  was  for- 
merlv  fortified ;  and  has  a  church,  2  convents,  a 
hospital,  several  distilleries,  and  a  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Orihuela.  On  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
a  battle  was  fought  in  1706,  the  day  afr«r  the  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  fierwick  at  Al- 
manza,  between  a  detachment  of  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  forces  and  those  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter. 

CAUFIRISTAN,  or  CAFFRISTAN,  a  rw^on  of 
Central  Asia,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  Hindoo 
Kooah  and  a  portion  of  the  Bolor  Tagh  mountains, 
chiefly  between  lat  86^  and  Z&>  N.,  and  long.  l(fi 
E.  and  the  VV.  limits  of  Cashmere ;  having  N. 
Budukshan,  E.  Little  Thibet,  S.  the  dom.  of  the 
Punjab  and  Caubul,  and  W.  those  of  Caubul  and 
K(x>ndooz.  The  hills  N.  of  Bajour  and  Kooner 
form  its  S.  limit ;  its  other  boundaries  have  been 
vexy  imperfectly  defined.  The  whole  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  lofty  Alpine  tract  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, deep  pine  forests,  interspersed  with  small 
but  fertile  and  often  populous  valleys,  and  table- 
lands sometimes  10  or  16  m.  across.  Toirents  and 
rivers  are  numerous,  and  are  crossed  by  stationary 
wooden  bridges  or  hanging  bridges  of  rope  and 
osiers.  The  cold  of  the  winter  is  severe,  but  the 
valleys  afford  an  abundance  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  and  the  hills  good  pasture  for  sheep  and 
goats.  The  Canfirs  finfidels)  who  inhabit  this 
region  are  an  indepenaent  nation,  said  by  Baber 
and  Abul  Fazel,  and  believed  by  themselves,  to  be 
descended  from  the  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great  | 


CAUNES  (LES) 

They  arc  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  driven 
thither  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  on  its  beinf:; 
overrun  by  the  Mohammedans;  but  Sir  A.  Bumes 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone  suppose  they  had  emigrated, 
through  a  similar  cause,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Candahar.  They  are  remarkable  lor  the  fair- 
ness  and  beauty  of  their  cbmplexions;  are  liberal, 
social^  and  extremely  hospitable :  they  never  com- 
bine in  war  against  their  neighbours,  but  retaliate 
invasions  fiercely,  and  fight  with  great  bravezy 
and  detemunation.  They  indulge  an  unceasing 
hatred  against  Mohammedans,  and  a  Caufir  adds 
an  additional  ornament  to  his  dress,  or  another 
trophy  to  a  high  pole  before  his  door,  for  each 
Mussulman  he  has  slain.  All  wear  tight  clothes ; 
those  of  some  tribes  made  of  black  goat  skins,  and 
of  others  of  white  cotton :  all  suffer  their  hair  to 
hang  over  their  shoulders,  and  each  looks  upon 
every  one  else  as  a  brother  who  wears  rirglets  and 
drinks  wine :  to  the  latter  they  are  much  addicted, 
and  grape  juice  is  given  to  children  at  the  breast. 
They  eat  uie  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  except 
the  dog  and  jackal,  and  use  both  tables  and  chairs 
of  a  rude  construction :  the  women  perform  the 
business  of  tUla^,  as  well  as  all  laborious  domestic 
occupations.    Fme  rice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  the 

Erincipal  grains  cultivated ;  honey,  vin^^,  cheese, 
utter,  milk,  bread  and  fruit,  constitute  the  rest 
of  their  food.  Both  sexes  dnnk  wine  to  excess. 
Their  dwelling-houses  are  usually  built  of  wood 
upon  hill-slopes,  the  roof  of  one  low  of  houses 
forming  the  street  to  those  above  it:  the  only 
roads  in  the  country  are  footpaths.  Their  weapons 
are  spears,  scimitars,  and  bows  and  arrows.  After 
battle  the  victors  are  crowned  with  chaplets  of 
mulberry-leaves.  Both  sexes  wear  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals ;  and  drinking-cups 
of  the  precious  metals  are  often  used,  and  much 
priaed  by  them.  Their  language  is  unintelli^ble 
to  Hindoos,  Usbecks,  or  Affghans;  it  contams  a 
mixture  of  words  from  the  Hindoo,  A&han,  and 
Persian  tongues;  but  the  majorpart  of  its  roots 
are  different  from  either:  they  have  no  books,  and 
neither  understand  reading  nor  writing.  They 
adore  a  supreme  being,  whom  they  call  Dogan, 
and  to  whom  they  sacrifice  both  cows  and  pnta ; 
but  address  themselves  to  surbordinate  deities,  re- 
presented by  idols  of  wood  or  stone,  who,  they 
say,  intercede  with  the  chief  deity  in  their  behalf: 
fire  ia  a  requisite  in  every  religioiis  ceremony,  al- 
though no  veneration  is  paid  to  that  element 
itselu  They  neither  bum  nor  bury  their  dead,  but 
expose  the  corpse  in  an  open  ooflin,  in  a  forest 
jungle  or  on  a  mountain,  and  after  a  certain  time 
collect  as  many  of  the  bones  as  possible,  and 
deposit  them  in  a  cave:  these  ceremonies  are 
solemnized  with  triumph,  dances,  and  sacrifices. 
Music,  dancing,  which  is  eagerly  practised  by  all 
classes,  conversation,  and  carousab,  form  their 
chief  amusements.  They  have  priests,  but  they 
do  not  possess  an  extensive  influence :  they  live 
under  different  chiefs,  but  little  farther  is  known 
respecting  their  ^vemment.  The  slavery  of  such 
as  have  lost  their  relations  is  universal :  some  of 
the  Caufirs  possess  many  slaves  and  cattle,  and 
much  land.  By  old  writers  this  region  is  often 
named  Kuttore:  it  was  invaded  by  Timour, 
and  in  1780,  unsuccessfully,  by  a  oonfederacv  of 
the  surrounding  Mohammedan  nations.  (Elphin- 
stone's  Caubul,  ii.  878^77;  Bnmes's  Tnv.,  iiL 
188-186.) 

CAUNES  (LES),  a  town  of  France,  d^  Aude, 
on  the  Aigent-Double,  11  m.  NE.  Caztauaone. 
Pop.  2,847  m  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine  parish 
church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  suppressed  at  the  revolution;  with  dis- 
tiUenes,  tanneries,  dye-works,  maible-works  for 


CAUSSADE 

troikin^  the  maible  foand  in  the  ndghbouring 
moonuina. 

CAUSSADE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Tam-et- 
Gaioime,  cap.  cant^  in  a  fertile  countiy,  near  the 
Cande,  12  m.  NE.  Montauban,  on  the  railway  from 
MonUnban  to  Viviers.  Pop.  4,033  in  1861.  The 
town  is  handsome,  well-built,  and  has  broad  and 
stiaigfat  streets;  has  numerous  flour-mills,  with 
manufactures  of\woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and 
canies  on  scMne  trade  in  com,  saffiton,  and  truffles. 

CAVA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Salerno, 
cap.  cantl,  in  the  middle  of  the  agreeable  valley  of 
Fenestra,  26  m.  ESE.  Naples.  Fop.  24,378  in 
1862.  The  town  has  a  cathedral,  three  other 
churdies,  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  a  charity 
workhouse,  a  hospital,  and  a  seminary.  Silk, 
eottoo,  and  woollen  stufb  axe  manufactured  in  the 
town  and  the  adjacent  villages.  The  territory  is 
not  very  fruitful,  but  the  inhabitants  have  become 
rich  by  thdr  industry  and  c<Mnmerce.  About  a 
mfle  £rom  the  town  is  the  magnificent  Benedictine 
convent  of  La  Trinity  with  a  fine  library. 

CAVAILLON  (anc.  (hbelUo),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Vancluae,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Durance,  near 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Coulon,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  18  m.  SEC  Avi^on.  Pop.  7,797  in  1861. 
The  town  is  mo^y  ill-built,  with  narrow  and  dirty 
streetai  The  fortifications  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly surrounded  were  destroyed  during  the  re- 
volution ;  the  bishopric  of  which  it  was  the  seat 
has  been  also  abolished.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  dried  fruits  and  preserves,  shoes,  and  nuts. 

Cavaillon  is  a  very  andeut  town.  The  Romans 
are  believed  to  have  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and,  at 
all  events,  they  embellished  it  with  several  magni- 
ficent edifices.  But  having  been  since  repeat^ly 
ovecmn  and  piUaged  by  barbarians,  and  having 
aaffered  mnch  from  an  earthquake  in  1731,  com- 
poiativety  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found 
cither  in  the  town  or  its  vicimty.  The  best  pre- 
served, though  even  that  is  much  dilapidated,  is 
a  fragment  of  a  triumphal  arch  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  age  of  Augustus. 

CAVAN,  an  mL  oo.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  N.  Fermanagh,  E.  Monaghan,  S.  Longford, 
Heath,  and  Weetmeath,  and  W.  Leitrim  and 
Loi^oid.  Area,  473,749  imperial  acres,  of  which 
30,1)00  are  unimproved  mountain  and  boc^,  and 
21,9i^  water,  oonsiBtinff  principally  of  Toughs 
ShUUn,  Ramor,  and  Oughter.  The  Shannon  has 
its  principal  source  in  the  NW.  part  of  this  co., 
and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Erne,  Annalee,  Ac 
Surface  hilly,  and  boQ  generally  poor.  There  are 
some  h^ge  estates,  but  the  greater  number  are  of 
modeiate  aze.  About  4-dtha  of  the  land  imdcr 
tillage.  Agriculture  in  the  most  depressed  state ; 
hokUngs  generally  small,  and  the  competition  for 
them  excessive.  Spade  cultivation  is  very  general, 
so  much  so  that  in  some  parishes  there  is  hardly  a 
pkxigb.  Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  but 
aome  wheat  is  raised,  and  flax.  Cottiers  have 
generally  pigs  and  goats ;  the  former  being  sold  to 

Ely  the  rent,  and  the  latter  kept  for  their  milk, 
inen  manufacture  widely  diffused,  having  not  a 
tittle  contributed  to  the  subdivision  of  the  co.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has 
been  materially  deteriorated  during  the  last  20 
yemn,  IGnerau  UUle  known.  Cavan  is  divided 
into  7  baronies  and  30  parishes,  and  sends  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C  for  the  co.  K^stered  electors 
5,989  in  1865.  Principal  town  Cavan.  The  co. 
had  a  popolattoo  of  243,262  in  1841 ;  of  174,260 
in  1851;  and  of  153,906  in  1861.  These  statistics 
of  population  tell«  more  than  words  can  do,  a  sad 
history  of  decline. 

Cavav,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan, 
prov.  Lister,  60  m.  NW.  Dublin,  on  the  railway 
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firom  Dublin  to  Enniskillen.  Pop;  8,209  in  1861. 
Cavan,  though  the  assize  town,  is  with  few  ex- 
ceptions meanly  built,  long  lines  of  suburbs  being 
formed  of  thatched  mud  cabins.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  large  parish  church  and  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel ;  an  endowed  school  of  royal  foun- 
dation, having  accommodation  for  100  resident 
students ;  a  fine  court-house,  a  co.  prison  on  the 
radiating  plan,  and  an  infirmary.  A  garden  of 
Lord  Fanmam's,  near  the  town,  has  been  thrown 
open  as  a  promenade  for  the  inhabitants.  The 
corporation,  under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  in  1610, 
consisted  of  a  sovereign,  2  portreeves,  2  burgesses, 
and  an  unlimited  commonalty ;  but  having  been 
deprived  at  the  Union  of  the  ri^ht  of  sending 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  it  has  fallen  mto  desuetude. 
The  assizes  for  the  co.,  general  sessions  at  Hilary 
and  Midsummer,  and  petty  sessions  every  week, 
are  held  here.  Trade  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly 
in  oats  and  butter.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays; 
fairs  on  Feb.  1.  April  4,  May  14,  June  30,  Aug.  14, 
Sept  25,  and  Nov.  12. 

CAVERY,  a  river  of  S.  Hindostan,  the  most 
considerable  and  useful  S.  of  the  Krishna ;  both 
Mysore  and  the  Camatic  owing  much  of  their 
agricultural  wealth  to  the  water  it  distributes.  It 
rises  in  Coorg,  bounds  Coimbatoor  NE.,  and  afrer 
a  winding  course  of  450  m.,  chiefly  in  a  E.  direc- 
tion, falls  into  the  sea  by  various  mouths  in  the 
district  of  Tanjore,  where  it  is  industriously  made 
use  of  for  irrigation.  It  is  fllled  by  both  monsoons, 
but  is  not  navigable  for  lilrge  vessels. 

CAVERYPAUK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Camatic,  57  m.  WSW.  Madras,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  is  an  immense  tank  8  m.  long  by 
3  m.  broad,  faced  with  large  stones,  and  supported 
by  a  mound  of  earth  30  ft.  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  throughout  the  S.  of  India. 

CAVITE',  a  town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  3  m.  SW.  that 
city,  of  which  it  is  the  port ;  lat.  14^  34'  N.,  long. 
120^  48'  E.  Estimated  pop.  5,000.  It  is  the  naval 
dep6t  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  East, 
and  is  built  on  the  E.  extremity  of  a  low  bifurcated 
peninsula,  stretching  into  the'  sea  for  about  3  m., 
having  between  its  two  extremities  the  outer  har- 
bour, while  the  inner  harbour  is  situated  to  the  S. 
of  the  town :  neither  has  more  than  four  fathoms 
water,  thoujgh  very  large  ships  moor  in  the  inner 
harbour.  'Die  houses  of  Cavity  which  are  two 
stories  high,  are  built  chiefly  of  wood,  their  win- 
dows being  furnished  with  a  semi-transparent  shell 
instead  of  glass.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  marine  hoe- 
pital,  some  well-built  churches,  and  several  con- 
vents ;  but  has  of  late  years  greatly  decreased  in 
size  and  importance. 

CAWNPORE,  or  CAUNPOOR  (Khanpura\  a 
district  or  collectorate  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Alla- 
habad, presid.  Bengal,  composed  of  cessions  from 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  between  lat  260  and  27^  N., 
and  long.  79^  30'  and  80°  30'  E..  having  NW.  the 
distrs.  of  Etawah,  Belah,  and  Fumic^bad,  NE. 
the  Oude  reserved  territories,  SE.  the  Fultehpoor 
and  Kalpec  distrs.,  and  SW.  Bundlecund.  Area 
2,650  sq.  m*  Pop.  probably  nearly  a  million. 
This  distr.  is  bounded  NE.  by  the  Ganges,  and 
intersected  in  its  entire  length  by  the  Jumna :  it 
is  therefore  almost  wholly  comprised  within  the 
Doab.  Surface  flat ;  soil  highly  productive,  and 
upon  the  whole  tolerably  wdl  cultivated,  though 
in  some  parts  there  are  extensive  wastes.  Maize, 
barley,  and  wheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other 
European  vegetables;  grapes,  peaches,  &&,  are 
grown,  and  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  in  great  lux- 
uriance. Agriculture  prospers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cap.,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  Euro- 
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pcan  maiket,  and  conseqaeiit  high  prioea.  The 
assessment  on  the  land  is  hi^h,  and  the  prov.  was 
on  its  first  comine  into  British  possession  very 
mach  over-assessed,  and  suffered  greatly  in  con- 
sequence. There  are  about  2,000  villages  in  this 
distr.,  which  possess  lands;  but  the  perpetual 
settlement  is  also  established.  Nearly  all  the 
pop.  are  Hindoos,  the  heads  of  the  villages  being 
mostly  of  the  Rajpoot  caste.  Offences  are  ftequent, 
but  yearly  dimmishin^  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  increases;  dacot^f,  or  gang-robbery,  was 
formerly  frequent,  but  was  committed  only  by 
gangs  out  of  the  Oude  reserved  territory.  Thuggee^ 
or  murder  bv  professional  murderers,  also  prevailed 
greatly  in  this  distr. ;  and  from  1830  to  1840  the 
average  was  about  10  thuggeeB  yearly.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Cawnpore,  the  cap^  Beaoulabad, 
Jaugemow,  and  Acberpoor. 

Cawspurk,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  distr., 
and  chief  British  militaiv  station  in  the  ceded 
provinces,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  38  m. 
SW.  Lucknow,  and  100  m.  NW.  Allahabad;  lat. 
26^  30'  N.,  long.  WP  13'  £.  The  town  extends 
irregularly  for  6  m.  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  a  mile  broi^  and  lined  by  the  bun- 
galows of  European  officers.  It  is  built  in  a  very 
straggling;  manner,  with  the  exception  of  a  tole- 
rable mam  street  nearlv  parallel  with  the  military' 
lines,  composed  of  well-Duilt  brick  houses  two  or 
three  stories  hi^h,  wiUi  wooden  balconies  in  front. 
Excepting  its  sue,  few  circumstances  about  Cawn- 
pore attract  much  notice;  the  European  public 
ouildings  are  of  simple  architecture,  and  confined 
to  works  of  absolute  necessity ;  the  chief  are  the 
military  hospital,  gaol,  assembly-room,  and  cus- 
tom-house. A  Protestant  church  has  been  erected 
by  public  subscription  within  the  last  fev?  years : 
most  of  the  other  religious  edifices  are  mosquee, 
some  of  which  are  hiuidaome.  Shops  large  and 
tolerably  well  supplied,  provisions  being  about  half 
the  price  they  bring  in  Calcutta.  The  European 
private  houses  are  roomy,  one  story  high,  with 
sloping  roofii,  first  thatched  and  then  tiled.  The 
officers'  bungalows  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
are  encircled  by  gardens  surrounded  by  mud  widls. 
At  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  town  are  the  public 
magazines  protected  by  a  slight  entrenchment; 
and  farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  old 
town  of  Cawnpore,  a  place  of  no  consequence,  and 
containing  no  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  A 
free-school  was  established  here  in  1823,  which  is 
attended  by  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  and  Hin- 
doos, who  receive  instruction  tt^ther,  and  the 
progress  of  which  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  sup- 
ported partly  by  a  government  grant  of  4,800 
rupees  a  year.  Cawnpore  is  not  a  pleasant  place 
of  residence  for  Europeans.  Its  great  heat  and 
the  clouds  of  dust  to  which  it  is  subject  are  repre- 
sented as  most  distressing. 

Cawnpore  derived  a  sad  notoriety  daring  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  1857.  The  small  British  foroe 
stationed  in  this  town  having  surrendered,  by 
capitulation,  to  Nana  Sahib)  thev  were  allowed  to 
leave ;  but  had  no  sooner  embaned  in  their  boats, 
on  the  17tii  of  Jun&  when  they  were  fired  upon, 
and  nearly  all  cruelly  murdered.  A  numbcar  of 
women  and  children  escaped  the  slauobter  onlv  to 
be  killed,  soon  after,  with  unexampfed  brutauty. 
The  tale  of  these  horrors  is  perpetuated  by  a 
monument  erected  at  Cawnpore. 

CAXAMARCA,  a  city  of  Peru,  cap.  prov.  of 
same  name,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valley 
in  the  Andes,  370  m.  NNW.  Lima ;  Ut.  ?<>  8^  38" 
S.,  long.  78<»  36'  15"  W.  Pop.  about  7,000,  chiefly 
Indians  and  MesUzoes.  Its  name  is  equivalent  to 
*  place  of  frost,'  and  has  been  probably  derived  from 
its  being  sometimes  vudted  by  frosty  winds  from 
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the  £. ;  but,  in  general,  the  climate  ii  excellent. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  tiled  and  whitewashed. 
The  churches,  which  are  numerous  and  handsome, 
are  built  of  stone  richly  cut,  and  are  omamenteil 
with  spires  and  domes.  They  were  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  decora- 
tions they  contained.  There  are  also  some  convents 
and  nuimeries.  The  inhab.  are  industrious,  and 
(^nsidered  the  best  silver  and  iron  woricersin  Peru. 
'  1  have,'  says  Mr.  Stephenson,  '  seen  many  very 
handsome  sword-blades  and  daggers  made  hero; 
pocket-steels  and  bridle-bits  most  curiously 
wrought,  besides  several  well-finished  pistol  and 
gun  locka.  Literature  would  prosper  here,  were  it 
properly  cultivated ;  the  natives  are  fond  of  in- 
struction, and  scholars  are  not  rare ;  many  of  tho 
richer  inhab.  send  their  children  to  Truxillo  and 
Lima  to  be  educated.'  (Stevenson's  Peru,  ii  132.) 
The  inhab.  of  the  interior  resort  thither  to  sell 
their  own  produce  and  manufactures,  and  to  pur- 
chase sudi  other  as  they  may  reouire.  Hence  a 
considerable  trade  is  earned  on  wiui  Lambayeque, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast,  to  which  Caxamarca 
furnishes  manufactured  goods,  such  as  baizes, 
coarse  doth,  blankets,  and  flannels ;  and  receives 
in  return  European  manufactures,  soap,  sugar, 
cocoa,  brandy,  wine,  indigo,  Paraguay  tea,  salt- 
fish,  iron,  and  steeL  Some  of  the  shops  are  well 
stored  with  European  goods.  The  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  frnh  meat,  poultry,  bread, 
ve^tables,  fruit,  butter,  and  cheese,  at  very  low 

Ences.  About  a  league  E.  from  the  city  are  some 
ot  and  cold  springs,  which  were  used  by  the 
incas  for  baths,  and  are  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Cfaxamarca  is  a  jklace  of  considerable  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  Peru,  and  of  Spanish  atrocity. 
The  incas  had  apalaoe  here;  and  it  was  here  that 
Friar  Yincente  Valverde  delivered  his  famous  ha- 
rangue to  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  butchery  of  the  Peruviana, 
and  by  (he  imprisonment,  accusation,  and  murder 
of  the  inca. 

CAYENNE,  a  seanport  town  of  French  Guyana, 
cap.  of  that  colony,  at  the  NW.  extremitv  of  the 
isL  of  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyaque ; 
hit  40  60'  16"  N.,  long.  620  14'  45"  W.  Pop. 
6,230  in  1861.  The  town  covers  a  surface  of  about 
70  hectares^  and  contains  about  600  houses,  mostly 
of  wood.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns : 
the  former,  which  is  ill-built,  contains  the  go- 
vernment house  and  the  ancient  Jesuits'  oollc^ : 
it  is  separated  from  the  new  town  by  the  Place 
d'Armes,  a  large  open  space  planted  with  orange- 
trees.  The  new  town  is  larger  than  the  old,  and 
was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  ita 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  mostlv  paved,  and  dean ; 
it  has  a  handsome  church,  with  some  large  ware- 
houses and  good  private  residences.  The  old  town 
is  commanded  by  a  fort,  which,  with  some  low 
batteries,  protects  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  latter  is  shallow,  but  otherwise  good,  and  well 
adapted  for  merchant-vessels  of  moderate  size. 
There  are  two  quays  for  loading  and  unloading. 
The  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyac^ue,  though 
small,  is  the  best  on  the  coasL  Its  holding-ground 
is  good,  and  it  has  everywhere  from  12  to  18  fU 
water;  trading  vessels  lie  in  it  within  1  m.  of  the 
land,  and  2  m.  of  the  town.  Ships  drawing  more 
than  16  ft.  water  anchor  about  6  m.  from  Cayenne, 
near  a  rocky  islet  cidled  'L'Enfant  Perdut'  Cay- 
eime  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  tnule  of  the  coloiiy. 
(See  GuAYAKA,  French.)  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court,  a  court  of  assizes  and  of  tribunals  of 
the  peace  and  original  jurisdiction.  The  tovm  was 
founded  about  1686.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
on  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  fWrnce^ 
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It  a  immber  of  poUdcal  prisonen  here,  many  of 
whoa  perished  on  aooonnt  of  the  nnhfalthinww  of 
tbedimate. 

Catexitb.    See  Gutaxa  (Frekch). 

CAYLUS,  a  town  of  Fiance,  d^p.  Tam-et^Ga- 
ronne,  near  the  right  bank  ni  Uie  lionnette  river, 
and  th«  high  road  between  Montanban  and  Rho- 
des, 24  m.  N£.  the  fonner  dtj.  Pop.  4,978  in 
1861.  It  haa  a  oonrideiable  tiade  in  com,  and 
eleven  fain  annually. 

CAZALLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  proy.  Seville,  on 
the  cnst  of  the  Sierra  Moiena,  18  m.  SE.  6aadal> 
canaL  Pop.  6,852  in  1857.  The  town  has  a 
chofch,  five  monasteriee,  and  two  hoepitaU.  Its 
c&vinma  have  many  Roman  and  Arabic  antiqoi- 
taea,  and  rains  of  country  residences  of  mcwe  mo- 
dem date;  with  mines  of  silver,  iron,  sulphur, 
amianthos,  and  copper;  and  quarries  of  beauti- 
fully variegated  maroles.  The  mountains  are  the 
resort  of  wild  boais  and  wolves,  which  make  much 
havoc  among  the  cattle. 

CAZERES,  a  town  of  France,  dtfp.  Haute  6an 
roone,  cap.  cant^  on  the  Ganmne,  31  m.  SW. 
Toulooae.  Pop.  2,683  in  1861.  A  handsome  pro- 
menade sepaiates  the  town  ftom  the  suburbs. 
Tlien  are  fiibrics  of  hats,  with  dye-works  and 
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CEFALU,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicfly,  prov.  Pa- 
lermo, on  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  40  m.  ESE.  Paleraw;  lat,  88^  K.,  long. 
140  la'  57"  £.  Popw  11,188  in  1861.  The  town 
ia  aurroonded  by  a  bastioned  line  wall,  but  the 
works  are  old  and  weak.  The  streets  are  tolerably 
leeular,  and  then  is  a  good  cathedral  and  some 
other  churches,  with  a  school  of  navigation.  The 
port  ia  on^  Mid  the  trade  of  the  place  but  inoon- 
MdemUe.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Saracenic  castle. 

CEHEJIN  {Syim),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Horaa,  on  the  river  Caravaca,  8  m.  K  Canvaca 
town,  and  40  m.  WNW.  Murda.  Pop.  8,710  in 
11^7.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  well  cultivated 
and  fertile  district.  The  principal  streets  are  well 
|«ved,  and  the  houses  good — some  of  them  mag- 
nificent, marble  being  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  has  a  church,  a  convent,  and  an  ancient 
castle,  with  several  distilleries,  and  manufactures 
of  ooane  paper,  linen,  and  sandals. 

CELANO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Aquila,  ca^  cant.,  near  the  lake  Fudno  or  Celano, 
20  m.  88£.  Aquila.  Pop.  6,625  in  1861.  The 
town  has  one  collegiate  and  some  other  churches, 
and  a  manufactoiy  of  paper.  For  an  account  of 
the  Lake  of  Celano  see  Fuonco  (Lakb  of). 

CELEBES,  a  krge  island  of  the  £.  ArchipeUigo, 
fvaoing  the  centre  of  its  2nd  divisicm ;  stretching 
from  lat.  20  N.  to  nearly  6^  S.,  and  from  long. 
1190  to  12SP  E.;  having  N.  the  Sea  <tf  Celebo, 
W.  the  Stmits  of  Macassar,  K  the  Molucca  and 
Pitt*a  Paasages,  and  S.  the  Flores  Sea.  Areaesti- 
mated  at  ^000  sq.  m.  Pop.  supposed  to  be 
between  1,500,000  and  ^000,000.  Ito  shiHPe  is 
wngnlaily  inegular;  it  is  deeply  indented  by 
three  peat  bays,  separated  by  lour  peninsulas, 
divefsmg  N.,  ^  and  S. 

Cettbea,  unlike  most  of  the  other  great  islands 
of  this  archipelago,  abounds  in  extensive  grassy 
plains,  free  fhmi  mresta,  which  are  looked  upon  as 
the  oommon  property  of  the  tribes  who  live  upon 
theoi,  by  whom  they  are  carefully  guarded  from 
the  intrusion  of  aUens.  There  are  only  three 
rivoB  of  any  consequence;  the  Chiurana,  which 
ri«ca  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  running  S. 
throogh  the  state  of  B<mi,  fiUls  by  several  mouths 
into  toe  bav  of  the  same  name;  a  second  stream, 
having  a  If.  direction;  and  a  third,  which  dis- 
chaiges  itself  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  Macassar. 


The  Chiurana  is  navigable  for  ships  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  and  native  boats  pass  up  it  considerably 
farther  into  a  fresh-water  lake.  Volcanos  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  N.  division  of  the  island.  Gold  is 
found  in  Celebes;  but  in  a  less  quantity  than  yn 
Borneo,  and  chiefly  in  the  sands  of  the  streams. 
Timber  is  not  very  plentiful ;  teak-trees  are  gene- 
rally few ;  but  a  laxge  forest  of  them  exists  in  one 
part  of  the  island,  which  the  natives  report  to 
nave  been  raised  from  imported  seecL  Tne  vast 
plains  afford  abundant  pasture  and  cover  for  a  va- 
riety of  the  best  game,  deer,  wild  hogs,  Ac  The 
tiger  and  leopard,  though  common  in  the  W.  parts 
01  the  archipelago,  are  here  unknown.  The  horses 
of  Celebes,  though  seldom  exceeding  18  hands 
high,  are  larger  built,  and  unite  a  greater  share  of 
blood  and  strength  than  any  other  oreed  of  the  E. 
islands;  they  are  regularly  trained  for  hunting, 
and  are  noted  for  fleetness  and  perseverance.  Rice, 
maize,  and  cassava,  with  cotton  and  tobacco,  are 
the  chief  artides  grown.  The  S.  peninsula  being 
the  most  healthy,  is  by  far  the  most  extensivdy 
peopled,  and  contains  Uie  two  principal  states  of 
the  island,  those  of  Boni  and  Macassar.  The 
centre  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Ho- 
raforas  (see  E.  Archipblaoo),  supposed  to  be 
aborigines :  the  brown  race  consists  of  a  number 
of  tribes,  agreeing  remarkably  in  person,  but  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  different  nations,  of  which 
that  of  the  Bugis  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
The^  are  usu^y  squat,  robust,  and  somewhat 
heavily  formed,  though  not  ill  built;  their  medium 
height  is  a  little  above  5  ft. ;  faces  round;  che^- 
bones  high ;  nose  small,  and  ndtber  veiy  promi- 
nent nor  flattened;  mouth  wide,  and  teeth  fine, 
when  not  discoloured  by  art.  They  are  more  dis- 
tinguished for  a  revengeful  disposition  than  any 
of  the  other  natives  of  this  arohipelago.  Not- 
withstanding most  of  the  tribes  have  long  passed 
that  sta^  of  sodety  in  which  the  chase  is  pursued 
for  subsistence,  they  follow  it  with  great  ardour; 
and  no  sooner  is  the  rice  seed  cast  into  the  ground, 
than  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  turn  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  sports  of  the  fidd,  in  parties  of 
firequently  not  less  than  200  horsemen. 

The  Wadju,  or  Tuwadju  tribe,  inhabiting  the 
body  of  the  island,  are  distinmushed  as  a  com- 
mercial and  enterprising  peoiJe.  The  natives  of 
Celebes  and  Bali  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
arohipelago  for  their  manufactures  of  cloth,  their 
fabrics  ranking  before  all  others  for  fineness  and 
durability :  they  are,  however,  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  printing  cloUis,  or  of  giving  them  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  fabrics  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
The  inhabitants  import  cotton,  birds'  nests,  tri- 
pang,  sharks'  fins,  tortoise  sheU,  agar-wood,  Ac ; 
and,  together  with  gold  in  small  quantities,  and 
hides,  re-export  these  articles  to  China,  by  tiie 
junks  which  annually  trade  to  Celebes.  The  se- 
veral chiefs  have  often  a  monopoly  of  some  artide 
of  moduce,  as  Imiss,  betd-nut,  opium,  and  salt 

The  various  independent  nations  of  Cdebos 
have  each  their  peculiar  form  of  government; 
but  these  are  for  the  most  part  limited  monar- 
chies, the  sovereign  being  controlled  by  the  subor- 
dinate chieftains,  and  these  again  frequentlv  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  fMieral  state  of  ^ni 
consiBts  of  eight  petty  states,  each  governed  by 
its  own  hereditary  despot ;  while  the  general  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  one  of  the  number  elected 
from  among  the  rest,  but  who  can  do  nothing 
without  the  iissent  of  the  others. 

In  the  state  of  the  Goa  Macassars,  the  king  is 
chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  also  choose  an  officer 
invested  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  of  France,  or  the  ancient  iu8tiza 
of  Aragon,  and  who  can,  of  his  own  autliority. 
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remove  the  king  himself  or  any  one  of  the  coun- 
cilf  and  direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election. 

In  the  Bugis  state  of  Wadju,  forty  chiefs  con- 
stitute the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  is 
divided  into  three  chambers,  from  each  of  which 
two  members  are  nominated,  who,  in  their  turn, 
elect  the  chief  of  the  confederacy.  The  *  Council 
of  Forty  *  decide  on  all  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
Women  or  infants  of  the  privileged  families  in 
Celebes  are  commonly  eligible  to  the  throne ;  and 
women  very  frequently  actually  exercise  the 
|K)wers  of  sovereignty ;  they  are  throughout  the 
island  associated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
men,  taking  active  concern  in  all  the  business  of 
life.  They  appear  in  public  without  scandal,  and 
are  often  consulted  on  public  affairs.  Though  the 
husband  invariably  pays  a  price  for  his  wife,  she  is 
never  treated  with  contempt  or  HiaHnin, 

Notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
advance  in  civiliiuition  now  enumerated,  a  great 
deal  of  rudeness  and  barbarity  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  inhabitants.  Crimes  are  frequent; 
thefts  and  robberies  extremely  so :  a  total  disregard 
of  human  life  seems  to  prevail,  and  murder  and 
assassination  for  hire  are  by  no  means  rare.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  the  predominant  reli^on,  espe- 
cially in  the  S.  part  of  the  island ;  it  was  mtroduced 
by  the  Malays ;  but  the  inhab.  generally  are  by  no 
means  strict  as  to  its  injunctions.  The  languaces 
spoken  belong  to  the  great  Polynesian  famuy,  but 
differ  from  those  common  in  the  W.  of  the  archi- 
peli^^o,  in  being  more  soft  and  vocalic,  and  having 
less  intermixture  of  Sanscrit :  the  two  dialects  of  the 
Bugis  and  Macassars  are  the  principal,  and  amongst 
the  most  improved  tongues  of  Uie  archipelago: 
the  Bugis  have  a  literature  by  no  means  con- 
temptiwe.  In  their  costume,  the  people  of  Celebes 
avoid  showing  the  knee ;  they  wear  a  long  coloured 
cloth,  the  end  of  which  they  throw  over  the 
shoulder.  They  blacken  the  teeth,  and  use  unc- 
tuous cosmetics:  their  ornaments  are  flowers, gold 
trinkets,  and  diamonds,  krisses,  betel-boxes,  Ac 
They  appear  to  have  no  scientific  treatises ;  but  are 
not  wholly  ignorant  of  some  of  the  constellations, 
by  the  observation  of  which  they  navigate  their 
prows. 

Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1612,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1660. 
In  1811  the  territories  belonging  to  that  nation 
fell  under  the  British  dominion ;  but  in  1816  were 
restored.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Ma- 
cassar, which  contains  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  Dutch  have  other 
settlements  on  the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominie ;  and 
most  of  the  native  states  are  subordinate  to  Uiem. 
(Crawfurd,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  8  vols.) 

CEPUAI.ONIA  (an.  CephaUenia),  an  isL  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  kugest  of  those  composing 
the  former  Ionian  republic,  now  forming  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  near  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece,  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Patras :  between  lat. 
38°  3'  and  88°  29'  N.,  and  long.  20©  21'  and  20^  49' 
£. ;  8  m.  N.  Zante,  5  m.  S.  Santa  Maura,  and  64 
m.  SSE.  Corfu.  Length,  NNW.  to  SS£.,  32  m. ; 
breadthj  very  unequ^  Area  848  sq.  m.  Pop. 
70,120  m  1860.  Its  aspect  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  and  though  some  spots  are 
rich  and  fertile,  the  soil  is,  for  Uie  most  part,  onlv 
scantily  spread  over  the  limestone  rock,  of  which 
the  countiy  consists.  The  shores  are  indented  by 
numerous  bays,  of  which  that  of  Argostoli  in  the 
SW.  is  the  principal.  It  extends  for  7  or  8  m. 
inland,  and  has,  m  most  parts,  deep  water  and 
good  anchorage.  In  the  interior  of  tne  island  an 
elevated  range,  called  the  Black  Mountain,  runs 
^W.  to  S£.,  the  highest  point  of  which  (an.  M, 
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(Eno$)y  is  5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Surface  generally  uneven ;  the  only  plain  is  in  the 
SW.  near  Argostoli,  which  is  also  the  most  densely 
inhabited  part  of  the  island.  Climate  mild ;  but 
storms  and  heavv  rains,  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  earthquakes  are  frequent  The  island 
contains  about  40,000  acres  of  cultivated,  and 
180,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  Wheat,  In- 
dian and  other  com,  pulse,  currants,  olive  oil,  wine, 
cotton,  flax,  and  salt,  constitute  the  chief  products. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  currants;  and 
next  to  it,  wine  and  oiL  The  annual  produce  of 
cuirants  is  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000 
lbs.  The  Yalonea  oak  abounds.  Tenures  of  land 
are  mostly  annual,  on  the  mtUmer  system.  Pro- 
perty is  much  divided,  few  proprieton  having  a 
revenue  of  1,000/.  a  year.  Cephalonia  is  repre- 
sented by  ten  deputies  in  the  parliament  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Aii^ostoli  and  Lixuri  are  the 
chidf  towns ;  they  are  situated  on  either  aide  the 
Bay  of  AigostolL  At  the  mouth  of  this  inlet  there 
is  a  ligh^ouse ;  and  at  Lixuri,  a  mole  for  the 
security  of  trading  vessels  has  been  constructed. 
Near  Axgostoli,  a  curious  undershot  water-mill  was 
built  by  an  English  merchant  in  1835.  The  roads 
were  formerly  vezybad^  but  have  been  greatly  im- 
TOoved  during  the  time  that  the  island  was  under 
British  protection.  Most  of  the  pop.  belong  to  the 
Greek  church ;  the  remainder  are  chieflv  Soman 
Cath.  Lixuri  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Cath.  bishop, 
llie  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  active,  enter- 
prising, and  noted  for  their  industiy  and  com- 
mercifld  spirit.  A  great  number  of  them  are  phy- 
sicians ;  and,  like  many  other  of  their  conntzymen, 
emigrate  and  settle  elsewhere.  The  bland  was 
anciently  known  by  several  names :  Thncydides 
calb  it  Tetrapolis,*from  its  four  principal  cities, 
Samoe,  Pali,  Krani,  and  Pronos,  remains  of  which 
still  exist.  The  site  of  Samoa  exhibits  very  ex- 
tensive ruins,  amongst  which  many  medals,  vases, 
statues,  Ac  have  been  found,  and  Dr.  Holland 
traced  the  Cyclopean  waUs  of  Krani,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Argostoli,  in  almost  their  entire 
extent.  Cephalonia  belonged  successively  to  the 
Byzantine  empire,  Normans,  Venetians,  Tuiks,  and 
Venetians  again ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1799.  In  1815  it  was,  vdth  the  rest  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  placed  under  the  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain,  but  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  1864. 

CERAM,  a  oonmderable  island  of  the  £.  Archi- 
pelago (third  division),  chiefly  between  lat  3^  and 
40  S.,  and  long.  128^  and  131^  E. ;  length,  E.  and 
W.,  about  185  m.  by  80  m.  average  brradUi ;  area 
5,500  sq.  m.  A  mountain  chain  runs  £.  and  W. 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  is  apparently  about  7,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Ceram  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  large  forests  of  sago-palm  and  its  fine  woods 
for  cabinet-work ;  in  one  portion  of  it  great  quan- 
tities of  nutmegs  and  cloves  were  formerly  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  trees  were  extirpated  by  the  Dutch 
about  1657.  The  shores  of  Ceram  abound  with 
rare  and  beautiful  sheUs;  its  interior  is  peopled 
by  tribes  of  HoraforBa.  (See  Arohipkuioo,  East- 
ern.) A  cluster  of  small  islands,  called  Ceram 
Lant,  lies  off  the  E.  end  of  Ceram. 

CERET,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Pyren^  Oii- 
entales,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Tech,  15  m.  SSW. 
Perpignan,  and  5  m.  from  the  frontier  of  Spain. 
Pop.  3,585  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  de- 
parbnental  college  and  of  a  court  of  primaiy  iuria- 
diction.  It  was  here  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
met  to  fix  the  limits  between  France  and  Spain, 
in  1660. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Foggia,  cap.  cant,  23  m.  SE.  Foggia,   Pojk  18,517 
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in  1861.  It  is  a  weU-bnilt  town,  with  a  college, 
•evenl  oonTenta,  and  a  hospital.  In  the  neigh- 
booriiood  of  thia  town,  in  1503,  Gonaalvo  de  Cor- 
dova gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
fiwoefl  commanded  faj  the  Due  de  Nemoazs,  who 
was  killed  in  the  action. 

CERI60  (an.  C^thera),  the  most  southerly  of 
the  seven  principal  Ionian  Islands,  which  formerly 
oonstitated  the  Ionian  xepublic,  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  others,  near  the  S.  ex- 
trcmitr  of  the  If  orea,  between  lat.  S€9  T  and 
Sdo  t^  N.»  and  lonff.  22©  62'  30"  and  28©  T  80"  E. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  20  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  12  m. 
Areall6s(i.m.  Pop.  14,100  in  1860.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  rocky,  and  mostly  uncultivated ; 
bat  some  parts  of  it  produce  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
ooctoo,  flax,  wine,  and  olive  oil ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  iughly  esteemed.  The  honey  of  Cerigo  is  also 
of  very  good  quality.  It  has  a  greater  number  of 
homed  cattle  than  any  of  the  other  islands.  The 
afaorea  are  abrupt ;  the  sea  round  Cerigo  is  mudi 
distmbed  by  currents;  and  gales  dangerous  to 
shipping  are  frequent.  The  best  anchorage  is  at 
SU  Niooks  on  the  £.  coast.  The  principal  town  is 
Kapsali,  at  the  S.  extremity,  with  a  pop.  of  about 
6,000 ;  houses  mostljr  of  wood  and  ill-built.  Though 
nofw  comparatively  insignificant,  Cythera  was  for- 
merly a  jjlaoe  of  considerable  importance,  and  pro- 
bdUy  <M  wealth,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ruins 
litill  extant  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  It  was 
the  buthpLaoe  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to  Venus,  in 
honour  of  whom  a  temple,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  J&neas,  was  erected.  (Larcher,  M^ 
moire  sor  Venus,  144.)  Cythera  was  oriffinally 
called  Porpkjfri*^  frtnn  the  nature  of  its  rocks.  It 
was  long  a  naval  9tati<m  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
and  belonged  successively  to  Macedon,  Egypt, 
Kome,  and  Venice.  The  httle  island  of  Cerigotto, 
(an.  OgUid)^  4  m.  long,  and  inhabited  by  about 
thirty  familiea,  lies  midwav  between  Cengo  and 
Crete,  about  20  m.  from  either. 

CERKETO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  proT. 
Benevento,  cap.  cant,  on  the  declivity  of  Mont 
If  ateia,  near  the  Cnsano,  10  m.  ESE.  Piedimonte. 
Popw  6,961  in  1862.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  towns  in  the  province :  it  has 
a  fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  superb  pictures, 
a  eollegiate  church,  three  convents,  a  seminary, 
and  oMisiderable  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth.  La 
1656  it  was  wasted  by  the  plague,  and  in  1688  an 
eaithqaake  destroyed  great  part  of  the  town. 

CEKVERA,  a  city  of  Spam,  prov.  Catalonia,  on 
an  eminence,  57  m.  NW.  Barcelona,  102  m.  E. 
Saragossa.  Pop.  4,499  in  1857.  The  town  stands 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  is  surrounded  by  waUs, 
and  has  an  ancient  decayed  castle.  It  has  a  church, 
five  oonTenta,  a  hospital,  and  five  colleges.  Some 
of  its  streets  are  well  paved.  The  church  is  a 
Gothic  building,  with  three  naves;  and  the  uni- 
vcfsity,  establiuied  in  this  city  hy  Philip  V.,  is  a 
laijce,  magnificent  structure.  Ine  vicinity  pn>- 
dnces  wine,  oil,  almonds,  grain,  pulse,  cattle,  and 
plenty  of  game. 

CEKVIA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Ra- 
venna, near  the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a  canal,  1 1^  m.  SE.  Ravenna.  Pop.  5,733 
in  1862.  The  town  is  a  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  is 
legnlariy  built;  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
chmcfaes  and  oonventsi  To  the  W.  Of  the  town 
is  a  vast  marsh,  called  the  VtdU  di  Cervitu 

CESEN  A,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Ferrara, 
on  the  Sario,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountam,  10  m.  SE. 
Forii  Pop.  33,752  in  1862.  llie  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  buhoptic ;  is  well  built ;  has  a  cathedral,  a 
handsome  town-house,  fourteen  convents  for  men, 
and  seven  Ux  women,  a  seminar^',  a  society  of  agri- 
cailtnre  and  of  arts,  with  silk  filatures,  and  a  con- 
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siderable  trade  in  wine  and  hemp,  produced  in  its 

territoi^. 

CETTE,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p 
Herault,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  lagoon  of  Thau  from  the  sea,  and 
on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a  calcareous 
hill,  which  advances  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  15  m.  SW.  Montpellier,  on 
the  railway  from  Montpellier  to  Narbonne.  Pop. 
22,438  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  but  it  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  its  harbour,  and 
from  its  being  the  port,  on  the  Mediterranean  side, 
of  the  Canal  du  Midi  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
two  lateral  moles,  with  a  breakwater  across  the 
entrance.  There  are  forts  on  both  these  moles, 
and  on  the  principal  is  a  lighthouse,  the  lantern 
being  elevated  84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers ;  has 
frt>m  16  to  19  ft.  water ;  and  can  accommodate 
about  400  sail  of  large  and  small  ships.  A  broad 
and  deep  canal,  bordered  with  quays,  establishes  a 
communication  between  the  port  and  the  lagoon 
of  Thau ;  and,  consequently,  with  the  Canal  du 
Midi  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  canals  leading 
to  the  Rhone  on  the  other.  Cette  is  the  centre  of 
a  great  deal  of  trafiic,  particularly  of  the  coasting 
description;  and  from  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  Uie  end  of  March  freights  are  generally 
to  be  met  with.  There  is  regular  steam^Mit  com- 
munication with  Algiers  and  the  chief  ports  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain ;  but  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  and  import  are  those  conveyed  by 
the  canal  About  86,000  tons  of  wine,  and  4,000 
tons  of  brandy,  are  annually  exported.  A  good 
deal  of  Benicarlo  wine  from  Spain,  for  mixing  with 
claret,  is  imported.  It  has  a  court  of  summary  ju- 
risdiction, a  school  of  navigation,  an  exchange, 
barracks,  and  a  theatre.  Ships  are  built  here,  and 
there  are  glass,  soap^  and  tobacco-works,  with  di»- 
tdlleries,  and  a  manufactory  of  highly  esteemed 
liqueurs.  The  fishery  of  sardines  is  successfully 
carried  on  along  the  coast ;  and  the  salt-works  on 
the  adjoining  lagoon  are  extensive,  and  furnish 
employment  to  many  individuals.  Cettle  is  of 
modem  date,  having  been  founded  in  1666,  to 
serve  as  a  port  for  the  great  canaL 

CEUTA  (aiu  Septum  or  Septa),  a  sea-port  town 
of  N.  Africa,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  coast  of 
Morocco,  directly  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  straits,  on  a  narrow  peninsula 
stretching  about  8  m.  ENE.  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  having  a  capacious  bay  on  its  S.,  and 
a  smaller  one  on  its  K.  side.  Pop.  7,144  in  1857. 
The  £.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the 
mountam  of  Almina,  on  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  the  castle  of  Ceuta,  14  m.  S.  by  E.  from 
Europa  Point ;  Uu  850  54'  4"  N.,  long.  50  17'  W. 
This  mountain,  which,  towards  the  sea,  is  fenced 
round  by  inaccessible  rocks,  is  the  Abyla  Proper 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  famous  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Hercules ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  (Afoiu  Calpe) 
being  the  other.  The  citadel,  a  very  strong  fort, 
is  built  acrnss  the  narrowest  and  lowest  pirt  of 
the  peninsula,  at  its  Junction  with  the  mamland. 
The  town,  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  is 
situated  at  ^e  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain.  Ceuta  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  Gibraltar,  and,  like  it,  if  properly  eairisooed, 
would  be  all  but  impregnable.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  has  a 
cathedral,  two  convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  hague 
or  prison  for  criminals  employed  on  the  public 
works.  It  is  also  used  as  a  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  state  prisoners.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Spanish  prtntHoa  or  settlements  in 
Africa,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  military  governor,  a 
royal  tribunal,  and  a  financial  intendant.    Most 
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of  the  provisions  and  other  necessaries  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  garrison  are  brought 
from  Spam.  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the  Moors  b^ 
John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1416.  Since  1640  it 
has  belonged  to  Spain.  It  has  been  several  times 
besieged  by  the  Africans,  especially  in  1697. 

C£VA  (an.  Ceba)y  an  inL  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
prov.  Cuneo,  cap.  mand.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cevctta  with  the  Tanaro,  10  m.  £.  by  N.  Mondovi. 
Pop.  4,520  in  1862.  It  is  built,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
formerly  surmounted  bv  a  castle,  wliich  was  used  as 
a  state  prison  previously  to  its  destruction  by  the 
French  revolutionary  forces.  The  town  was  fbrmerly 
burrounded  with  walls;  but  these  were  in  great 
part  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tanaro, 
in  1584.  It  contains  a  church,  and  several  con- 
vents ;  some  forges,  and  silk  factories ;  and,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  cheeses. 

CEYLON  (an.  Tiqtrobtma)^  a  large  island  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  near  the  8.  extremity 
of  Hindostan,  bearing  the  like  relation  to  the 
Indian  that  Sicily  does  to  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  lies  between  lat.  6^  56'  and  9^  5(y  N.,  and 
almost  entirely  between  long.  80°  and  82^  K; 
having  NW.  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's 
Straits,  which  separate  it  from  Hindostan ;  S.  and 
SW.  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  £.  the  Bay  of  BengaL 
It  tapers  to  a  point  towards  the  N.,  and  is  shaped 
like  the  section  of  a  pear  cut  lengthwise  through 
the  middle.  Length  N.  to  S.,  270  m. ;  average 
breadth  nearly  100  m. ;  area  24,500  sq.  m.  Pop^ 
2,075,284  in  1862,  of  whom  onlv  7,102  whites. 

The  CoagUy  on  the  N.  and  NW.,  are  low  and 
flat ;  those  on  the  S.  and  £.  bold  and  rocky,  and 
in  some  places  fenced  with  reefs :  in  many  parts 
they  are  deeply  indented  by  the  sea.  and  present 
some   large  and   many  small   haroours.    Trin- 
comalee  harbour,  on  the  N£.  coast,  is  one  of  the 
finest  anywhere  met  with.    Point  de  Galle,  in  the 
S.,  is  the  next  in  importance;  the  inferior  har- 
boun  are  Batticaloa,  Matuia,  and  Caltura,  on 
the  S.  .and  £.,  and  Negumbo,  Chilaw,  Calpenteen, 
Manaar,    and  Point  Pedro,  on  the  W.  coasts. 
The  deep  water  along  the  £.  shores  admits  the 
safe  approach  of  large  vessels,  but  the  harbours  on 
the  N.  and  NW.  are  full  of  sands  and  shallows, 
whose  position  varies  with  the  monsoons.    Co- 
lumbo,  the  marit.  cap.,  has  merely  a  roadstead, 
which  is  practicable  for  large  ships  only  from  the 
beginning  of  Dec  to  the  latter  end  of  Bfarch.    So 
la^e  a  number  of  inlets  causes  a  oorresponding 
proportion   of  small   islands,  promontones,  and 
penmsulas;  of  the  latter  the  principal  are  the 
peninsulas  of  Jafinapatam,  on  tne  N W.  and  that 
of  Calpenteen,  on  Uie  W.  coast.    At  its  N.  ex- 
tremity  especially,   the  shores  of  Ceylon   are 
studded  with  numerous  small  rocky  and  verdant 
islets.    The  ridge  of  sandbanks  called  Adam's 
Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  from 
Ceylon  to  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  near  the 
opposite  coast  of  India,   is  connected  by  the 
natives  with  a  variety  of  curious  traditions,  and 
forms  a  great  obstacle  to  die  more  speedy  com- 
munication with  the  continent,  by  its  hinderanoe 
to  navigation.    It  consists  of  loose  sand,  resting 
on  firm  foundations,  but  constantly  varying  in 
form  from  the  action  of  the  monsoons.    There 
are  three  principal  openings  or  channels  through 
this  ridge;  one  near  the  island  of  Manaar,  an- 
other 8  m.  farther  to  the  W.,  and  a  third  about 
11  m.  from  the  island  of  Ramisseram ;  but  all  of 
them  are  impracticable  except  for  small  native 
boats  in  fine  weather,  and  even  then  the  navigation 
is  attended  with  some  danger.    Near  these  open- 
in|^s  the  bank  rises  above  the  water  for  some 
miles,  broken  occasionally  by  smaller  channels, , 
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but  towards  the  centre  it  is  mostly  covered  by 
water,  the  depth  of  which  does  not  in  any  part 
exceed  a  few  feet.  By  the  late  accounts  (see 
Asiat.  Joum.,  April,  1839),  attempts  at  enlar^g 
the  passage  between  Kamisseram  and  the  con- 
tinent are  now  in  progress. 

Interior — Mouniaina, — The  belt  of  oonntzy 
along  the  shore  surrounding  the  interior,  or  oU 
kingdom  of  Candy,  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat, 
varying  in  width  from  8  to  80  m.,  and,  m  the  N., 
to  nearly  80  m. ;  its  extensive  green  plains  giving 
to  the  shores  of  Ceylon  an  advantageous  appear- 
ance when  contrasted  with  the  barren  and  sandy 
shores  of  the  opposite  oontinenL  The  interior 
consists  of  three  distinct  natural  divisions->the 
low  country,  the  hills,  and  the  mountains.  The 
centre  of  the  island  S.  of  lat.  8(P  N.  is  occupied 
by  an  extensive  tableland,  67  m.  in  length,  by 
about  50  m.  in  width,  and  estimated  at  from  2,000 
to  8,000  ft  above  the  sea.  The  interior  <tf  the  N. 
and  central  divisions  consists  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains running  mostly  NE.  and  SW.,  and  varying 
from  1,000  to  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  clothed  to  the 
summits  with  magnificent  forests,  and  intersected 
b^  numerous  ravines,  cataracts^  and  cascades. 
Ifrom  these  r^ons  various  oomcal-shaped  hills 
rise  up  at  intervals  to  an  additional  height  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  ft  The  most  conspicuous  summit 
is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's 
Peak  (the  Samenella  of  the  Singalese),  in  lat  70^ 
N.,  and  long.  9^  40'  £.,  46  m.  ESE.  Columbo, 
rising  to  6,152  ft  above  the  sea.  Namany-CooU- 
Kandy,  the  next  in  elevation,  is  about  5,548  ft 
above  the  sea. 

The  mountaina  are  generally  In  continuous 
ranges,  and  are  seldom  or  never  found  isolated. 
This  region  is  skirted  by  a  hilly  country,  from 
10  to  20  m.  wide,  and  varving  in  elevation  ttoxn 
100  to  500  ft,  with  occasional  summits  of  more 
than  twice  that  height  This  tract  is  destitute 
of  the  ravines  and  other  bold  features  of  the 
mountainous  country. 

Mivera  <md  JLoAes— Ceylon  has  nameroos  small 
rivers  and  perennial  streams ;  but  few  of  them 
are  navijgable,  even  by  a  canoe,  to  many  miles 
fipom  their  mouths.  The  principal  is  the  Mahavilly 
Ganga :  it  rises  near  the  highest  part  of  the  cen- 
tral table-land,  about  80  m.  S.  Ctaidyr ;  and,  hav- 
in^  received  many  tributaries,  faUs  into  the  sea, 
a  little  S.  of  Trincomalee,  after  a  course  of  about 
200  m.  It  is  the  only  river  navigable  for  any- 
considerable  distance.  The  next  most  important 
river  is  the  Kalani-Ganga,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  countr^^  at  the  foot  of  Adam's  Peak,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  ocean  by  several  mouths 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo :  it  is  made  oon- 
siderable  use  of  for  internal  tr^c 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  the 
interior,  the  largest  being  no  more  tlum  4  m. 
across;  but  along  the  E.  coast,  from  Batticaloa 
northward,  there  are  several  extensive  lagoons, 
which,  by  means  of  artificial  channels,  are  made 
serviceable  to  traffic :  other  lagoons  exist  in  .the 
neighbourhood  of  Ne^mbo  and  Columbo.  (Davy's 
Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  pp.  l-o ;  Per- 
dval's  Account  pp.  55-60.) 

Geokgy  and  JameraU. — The  rocks  met  with  in 
Ceylon  are  mostly  primitive,  and  consist  with 
little  exception,  of  granite  or  gneiss,  with  large 
veins  of  auartz,  hornblende,  and  a  snow-white 
dolomite :  limestone  occurs  only  in  Jaflhapatam, 
and  the  N.  districts.  A  belt  of  gre^  or  black 
sandstone,  together  with  coial  formatuHis,  neariy 
encompass  the  whole  island.  The  upper  soil  is 
in  general  sandy,  with  but  a  small  mixture  of 
clay,  and  chiefly  derived  from  the  disintegretioD 
of  primitive  rooks :  the  cinnamon  soil  near  Co- 
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Ivmbo  IS  perfectly  white,  and  oonsists  of  pun 
qaaits.  Ceylon  is  rich  in  valuable  minerala ;  its 
metallic  products  are,  however,  comparatively  xm- 
known:  ores  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  manganese 
an  foand  in  the  interior,  but  are  made  litde  use 
of:  phunbago  is  the  only  article  amongst  these 
which  has  become  of  any  commercial  importance. 
Mines  of  quicksilver  were  formerly  worked  by  the 
Dntch.  It  has  numerous  gems;  and  common 
salt-heds  are  found  in  various  places.  No  volcanos 
exist  in  Ceylon,  nor  are  mineral  waters  veiy 
abundant;  but  they  axe  met  with  near  Trin- 


CKmate, — ^The  mountain  ranges  which  separate 
Ceylon  atanost  completely  into  two  parts,  by  arrest- 
iBfC  the  course  of  the  monsoons,  occasion  a  radical 
diflerence  at  the  same  moment  in  the  climate  of 
the  £.  and  W.  parts,  whole  floods  of  rain  deluging 
the  island  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the 
natives  are  carefully  hoarding  all  the  water  left 
fiom  previous  inundations.    In  the  S.  and  SW. 
the  cumate  is  moist,  temperate,  and  similar  to 
that  of  Malabar ;  in  the  £.  and  S£.  it  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  more  like  that  prevalent  on  the  Coro- 
maiidel  coast.    The  SW.  monsoon  lasts  from  April 
to  Sept. ;  the  NE.  from  Nov.  to  Feb. :  in  the  inter- 
vening months  the  winds  are  variable.    The  SW. 
moosooos  are  usually  accompanied   by  violent 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  torrents  of 
rain,  which  sometimes  extend  Uiemselves  to  the 
central  table-land,  especially  in  March  and  April; 
bat  this  high  regicn  is  generally  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  either  monsoon,  and  both  its  winds  and. 
tempoatnre  are  greatly  modified  by  its  own  phy- 
aicaf  diaracter,  and  the  directions  of  its  principal 
ridges.    The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during 
the  year  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  rains  being,  though  not  more  frequent, 
far  heavier,  so  much  so  that  a  fall  of  two  or  even 
three  inches  in  twen^-ibur  hours  is  not  uncom- 
mon :  64  indies  is  the  annual  estimate  in  the 
alpine  region,  and  100  inches  at  Colombo.    The 
BfaBons  depend  more  on  the  monsoons  than  on  the 
oouxse  of  the  sun ;  and  the  coolest  season  is  during 
the  sammcr  solstice,  while  the  SW.  monsoon  pre- 
vails.   The  heat  is,  however,  nearly  the  same 
thiongboiit  the  jear,  and  much  less  oppressive 
than  on  the  contment  of  India.    Along  die  coast, 
the  annual  mean  temperature  is  about  80^  Fahr. ; 
at  Candy,  1,467  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  is  780;  at 
Colmnbo  the  annual  variation  is  fit>m  76^  to  86^ ; 
at  GaDe,  70^  to  90^;  at  Trinoomalee,  74^  to  9V>, 
For  a  tropical  countiy ,  Ceylon  has  a  comparatively 
salnhriotts  climate ;  but  some  of  the  less  inhabited 
parts,  and  the  low  wooded  hilly  countiy  between 
the  HMwinfains  and  the  sea,  are  highly  insalubrious. 
Near  Colnmbo  and  Trinoomalee,  where  the  jungle 
has  been  deared  away,  and  the  land  dramed,  die 
oonntXT  has  been  rendered  perfectly  healthy.  The 
prevalent  diseases  are  those  affecting  the  liver  and 
mtestines,  often  accompanied  by  rever:  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  urinai^'  organs,  and  nervous  system, 
are  very  rare :  gout  w  unknown.    Elephantiasis, 
Lidum  inpiauj  and  other  cnteneous  complaints, 
are  common.    The  smsll-pox  was  formerly  ver^ 
destructive,  but  is  now  guarded  against  by  vacci- 
nation, to  which  the  natives  raise  no  objection; 
measles  and  hoopin^-oongh  both  occur  in  a  mild 
Conn.    The  beri-wn  {Htfdnp$  aHkmatiaut)  is  a 
disease  neariy  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 

ViyrtahU  product  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  most  important,  next  to  rice  and  other  grain, 
is  the  cinnamon  {LemruM  Onmamoinaem),  called  by 
the  Singalese  eontndooi  which  here  arrives  at  its 
gruitcst  oerfection,  and  has  always  been  a  chief 
article  utexpmU  It  delights  in  a  poor  sandy  soil, 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  almost  exclusivdy 


confined  to  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  between 
Negombo  and  Matura.  In  the  N.,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  sultry,  it  is  totally  unknown,  and 
the  endeavours  to  propagate  it  at  Batevia,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tinnevelly, 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  was  antidpated. 
In  ito  wild  state  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  80 
ft.,  and  bears  a  white  blossom  in  January :  while 
in  bloom,  the  cinnamon  forests  have  a  verv  beau- 
tiful appearance ;  but  the  aroma  of  the  plant  re- 
sides wholly  in  the  bark,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
groves  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  strongerB  have 
been  led  to  bdieve.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  coffee;  and  its  culture  has  of 
late  years  been  so  much  extended  that  it  is  now 
the  prindpal  article  of  export  The  cocoa-nut 
tree  flourishes  with  singular  vigour,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  native  population,  almost 
every  part  of  the  tree  being  converted  into  artidea 
of  food  or  domestic  use :  the  best  trees  produce 
from  50  to  100  nnto  annually,  and  grow  so  close 
to  the  sea,  that  the  rooto  are  even  washed  by  ite 
surge,  llie  Palmyra  palm  grows  prindpally  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  islimd,  and  is  scarody  of  less 
importence  than  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  talipot 
palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  large  enough  to 
shdter  many  individuals,  grows  luxuriantly  here, 
though  rare  on  the  continent  of  India.  Tho 
bread-fruit-tree  attains  an  immense  sixe;  cotton 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  India;  indigo  is  found 
wild,  but  ite  culture  is  n^lected;  the  areca  and 
betd  nut,  as  well  as  tobacco,  all  of  which  are  of 
excellent  quality,  grow  abundantly ;  the  cardamom 
seeds  are  inferior  to  those  of  MiUabar.  Gum-lao 
and  gamboge  are  alw  produced  in  this  island. 
The  flora  of  Ceylon  is  not  so  extensive  as  bean- 
tiftd  and  various :  the  rose,  pink,  mignonette,  Ac 
are  as  fragrant  as  in  England,  and  the  jessamine 
much  more  so;  thejjplbrtosa  nqterba  and  amaryllis 
grow  in  profusion,  and  the  Jamba,  or  roee-apple, 
strews  the  ground  with  ite  scarlet  bloesomD. 
(Heber's  Naixadve,  iii  148-145,  Ac;  Percival, 
pp.  819-837.) 

^miiui&.--Ceylon  has  been  from  an  early  period 
odebreted  for  Ito  breed  of  dephants,  which,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  other  countries,  are  more 
valued  for  their  greater  strength  and  docility. 
The  chase  of  these  animals  has  always  been  with 
the  Singalese  an  object  of  great  importance ;  but 
the  avidity  with  which  they  have  been  pursued 
has  greatly  diminished  their  numbers,  and  they 
are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  N.  and  NE.  dis- 
tricts. The  roy^  tiger  is  not  met  with,  but  bears, 
leopards,  the  diete  (a  small  spedes  of  leopard), 
hysanas,  lackals,  ana  tiger-cato  are  numerous: 
besides  dks,  deer,  gazelles,  buffaloes,  wild  hogs, 
and  monkeys.  Near  Jaffna  a  large  bshoon  is  very 
abundant,  and  fearless:  a  large  variety  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  porcupines,  racoons, 'armadilloes, 
squirrels,  and  mungooses,  are  met  with.  There 
are  no  foxes ;  but  the  flying  fox  and  rate  are  very 
common  and  troublesome.  Pheasants,  snipes,  red- 
leg(^  partridges,  pif^eons,  peacocks,  and  a  great 
vanety  of  birds;  with  serpente,  aUigators,  and 
reptiles  of  all  sorts,  are  abundantly  plentifuL  The 
fishing  of  the  pearl  oyster  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry. 

People, — ^The  pop.  of  Ceylon,  exdudve  of  the 
various  colonisto  who  have  at  different  times  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  coasts,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes: — 1st,  the  native  Singalese  or 
Ceylonese,  who  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
those  occupying  the  Candian  territories,  and 
those  of  the  coasts;  2nd,  the  Moors,  who  are 
found  in  all  parte  of  the  island,  and  form  the 
chief  population  of  the  district  of  Pultam ;  8rd, 
the  Yeddahs,  a  savage  race,  who  are  supposed  to 
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be  the  aborigines,  and  inhabit  the  monntainouft 
r^ODS  and  unexplored  fastnesses,  ahnost  in  a 
state  of  nature;  4th,  the  Malabnr  and  other 
Hindoos,  who  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  N.  and 
£.  coasts.  The  Singalese  of  the  coasts,  -whose 
complexion,  features,  language,  and  manners 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Maldivians,  are 
about  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of  a  slim  figure  and 
fair  complexion,  especially  the  women ;  they  are 
represented  as  remarkably  mild,  bashful,  and 
timid,  and  rather  deficient  in  intellect.  The 
Candian  Ceylonese  are  in  all  respects  superior  to 
those  of  the  coasts,  and  differ  from  Europeans  less 
in  feature  than  in  colour ;  they  are  taller,  better 
made,  and  more  robust,  than  the  Singalese ;  and 
for  Indians  are  stout,  with  large  chests  and  broad 
shoulders.  They  have  small  bones,  rather  short 
but  muscular  legs  and  thighs,  and  small  hands  and 
feet ;  heads  well  formed,  and,  like  those  uf  other 
Asiatics,  longer  than  those  of  Europeans ;  features 
often  handsome.  The  colour  of  their  skin,  eyes, 
and  hair  varies  from  brown  to  black ;  they  have  a 
profusion  of  hair,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  length.  The  Candian  character  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  the  Sinhalese,  having 
none  of  the  effeminacy,  and  timidity  which  dis- 
tinguish the  latter,  and  there  is  a  certain  haughti- 
ness and  independence  in  their  whole  bearing  and 
demeanour.  They  will  not  generally,  however, 
attack  an  enemy' in  the  open  field;  but  resort  to 
ambush,  in  Uie  same  manner  as  the  Singalese. 
Indolence,  hypocrisy,  and  revenge  may  be  re- 
garded as  national  vices.  Some  traits  may  be 
recc^nised  as  common  to  the  natives  of  C«ylon 
with  tiie  Bengalese,  but  they  are  still  more  closely 
idlied,  both  in  physical  and  moral  characteristics, 
as  well  as  language,  religion,  and  traditions,  with 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  especially  the  Bir- 
mese.  The  MfUabars  of  Ceylon  differ  but  little  in 
any  respect  from  those  of  the  continent,  though 
varying  somewhat  in  their  manners  and  customs. 
They  retain,  in  great  measure,  the  redigion  and 
manners  of  their  congeners  of  S.  India,  and  are 
much  leas  numerous  ttian  formerly.  The  Moors 
have  a  tradition  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
a  tribe  of  the  posterity  of  Hashem,  expelled  by 
Mohammed  from  Arabia.  They  retain  many  cus- 
toms similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Of  the  Veddahs  little  more  is  known  than  that 
they  chiefly  inhabit  the  great  forests  which  extend 
from  the  S.  to  the  £.  and  N.,  and  also  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  central  table-land,  having 
neither  clothing  nor  habitations,  subsisting  upon 
wild  fruits  and  animals,  and  having  the  branches 
of  large  trees  for  their  resting-places.  They  axe 
4»njectured  by  some  to  be  a  portion  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island, 
retreated  to  the  inaccessible  haunts  in  which  they 
are  now  found*  They  are  divided  into  two  tribes, 
»-the  Village  and  the  Forest  Veddahs ;  the  former, 
who  are  the  more  civilised,  occasionally  go  down 
into  the  lower  districts  to  exchange  their  game 
and  cattle  for  rice,  doth,  and  iron.  They  live  in 
huts  and  cultivate  the  ground ;  though,  in  common 
with  their  more  savage  brethren,  they  seek  their 
chief  subsistence  .in  the  forests.  The^  are  peaceable 
and  inoffensive,  never  oommencmg,  although 
easily  pennaded  to  join  in  any  insurrection;  and 
in  tunes  of  disturbance  they  have  occasionally 
been  employed  as  mercenaries. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  consist  of 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  English  colonists :  some 
Cafires  and  Javanese ;  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee 
traders ;  and  a  various  pop.,  sprung  from  the  in- 
termixture of  these  wirb  each  other  and  with  the 
native  races.  The  buighm,  many  of  whom  fill 
public  ofScos  and  subordinate  situations  under 


government,  are  th^  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  half-castes.  The  distinctions  of  caste  are 
recognised,  and  in  some  instances  scrupulously 
preserved,  by  the  Ceylonese;  but  they  respect 
them  only  in  their  civil,  rejecting  their  religious, 
influences. 

Till  latterly,  the  pop.  had  been  diminishing  for 
four  or  five  centuries.  But  a  considerable  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  pop.  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Several  parts  of  the  interior  are,  however,  very 
thinly  peopled,  there  bein^,  in  some  districts,  not 
more  than  four,  five,  or  six  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  In  the  central  prov.  the  pop.  is  dense  in 
certain  parts;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
country  round  Candy,  and  the  districts  of  Ouva 
and  Mattele,  seven-eighths  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  wood  and  jungle,  and  nearly  unpeopled. 

Ceylon  is  now  divided  into  six  provmces,  the 
area  and  population  of  which,  according  to  a  cen- 
sus taken  in  the  year  1862,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Tnw\mem 

An*  In 
BqumMUw 

Popolatlw 

Western      •        • 
Korth-Westem   . 
BoQthem     .       . 
Eastern 
Northern     • 
Central 

Total    . 

3,820 
8,362 
2,147 
4,753 
6,427 
6,191 

726,812 
204.924 
884,759 
83,788 
419,062 
806,939 

34,700 

2,076,234 

Not  included  in  these  populatioji  returns  are 
4,647  military  persons,  which  added  make  the 
total  population  2,079,881. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  table,  that 
the  pop.  of  Ceylon  is  very  unequally  distributed, 
the  western  province  being  the  densest  populated 
part^l90  inhabitants  per  square  mile — and  the 
eastern  province  the  least  dense— only  seventeen 
inhabitants  on  the  square  mile.  This  mequality  is 
only  partly  explained  by  differences  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Agriculture, — ^The  tract  of  country  near  the 
Coromandel  coast  is  only  in  some  parts  fit  for  til- 
lage, the  ground  for  many  miles  exposing  only  a 
barren  and  naked  surface.  The  soil  of  the  central 
parts  is  capable  of  producing  luxuriant  crops  were 
it  properly  cultivated.  All  products  requiring  a 
moist  soil  and  climate  flourish  most  in  the  S  W., 
and  rice  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  level  lands  there, 
or  in  the  vaJleys  of  the  hill  r^on,  but  oflen  also 
on  the  slopes^  on  account  of  the  facilities  they 

{present  for  irrigation.  Around  the  fields,  on  the 
evel  lands  intended  for  its  reception,  small  em- 
banlcments,  about  three  feet  in  height,  are  raised, 
and  water  let  in  upon  them ;  they  are  afterwards 
trodden  over  by  buffaloes  or  turned  up  with  a  sort 
of  light  plough.  On  the  hill  slopes  tne  rice-fields 
are  dammed  up,  and  form  a  succession  of  terraces, 
for  irrigating  whidi  the  water  is  conveyed  some- 
times for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  mountain  sides, 
and  let  off  fhnn  one  terrace  to  another,  as  the 
state  of  the  ^^nun  requires  it.  There  are  two  rice 
harvests  dunng  the  year;  the  fint  crop  is  sown 
from  July  to  October,  and  reaped  from  Januarv  to 
March;  the  second  is  sown  nom  March' to  l}ay, 
and  reaped  from  August  to  October.  What  is 
called  a  plough  consists  of  a  piece  of  crooked 
timber  shod  with  iron,  which  tears  rather  than 
ploughs  up  the  ground.  After  the  first  ploughing, 
the  fields  are  flooded;  then  ploughed  again,  and 
carefully  weeded.  Rice  is  industriously  cultivated 
by  the  Malabars  of  the  N.  and  NK  districts; 
but  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  the  consomption 
of  the  island,  and  large  quantities  are  annually 
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iioportod  from  both  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
Goaata.  Hemp  ia  raised  in  abundance,  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  maritime  districta  being  well  adapted 
for  it.  Cotton  of  different  Borta  grows  with  the 
greatest  facility,  the  buds  ripening  within  four 
months  after  being  sown.  Each  village  or  hut 
has  its  sugar  and  tobacco  plantation:  coffee  is 
saiaed  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Aa  cinnamon  forms  a  chi^  article  of  export  and 
revenue  in  Ceylon,  its  cultivation  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  is  conducted  with  much  care.  The 
neighbourtiood  of  Colombo  is  particularly  favour- 
able for  its  growth,  being  well  sheltered,  and 
having  a  high  and  equable  temperature.  About 
2,000  acres  of  land,  cluefly  near  that  town,  are 
laid  out  in  cinnamon  plantations,  furnishing  em- 
plovment  to  30,000  individuals,  and  yielding  an- 
nnally  about  500,000  lbs.  of  bark,  worth  138,0002. 
sterling.  In  its  wild  state  the  plant  grows  to  the 
Bze  of  a  laige  apple-tree ;  but  when  cultivated,  is 
not  allowed  to  attain  to  more  than  10  or  12  ft.  in 
height,  after  seven  or  eight  years'  growth.  May 
and  June  are  the  months  for  stripping  the  bark 
from  the  plant,  which  is  done  by  two  methods. 
In  the  fint,  the  rou^h  bark  is  removed  with 
knives,  and  the  inner  rmds  stripped  off  by  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  instrument;  by  the  other  method, 
the  outer  bark  is  not  artificially  removed,  but  the 
piooeas  of  fermentation  which  the  strips  undergo 
when  tied  together  in  laive  quantities  sponta- 
neoual\*  removes  it.  The  baik,  in  drying,  ^dually 
cootmcta,  and  rolls  itself  into  a  quUl-hke  form ; 
and,  after  being  subsequentlv  dried  in  the  sun,  the 
analler  are  inserted  in  the  larger  pieces,  and  the 
whole  are  made  up  into  bundles  of  about  30  lbs. 
weight.  Layers,  shoots,  and  transplanted  stumps 
are  the  best  means  of  extending  the  growth  of  the 
cmmawton  plant. 

Wages  are  considerably  higher,  and  provisions 
rropcirtionsLlly  dearer,  in  Ceylon  than  in  Bengal. 
Those  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  possess  small  por- 
tions oi  land,  rarely  derive  their  support  from  it 
exrlnsively,  but  employ  themselves  in  fisheries, 
tradea,  manufactures,  and  the  petty  traffic  of  the 
countrp';  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
are  proportionally  higher  than  those  of  the  la^ 
bounng  population,  but  still  very  moderate.  A 
very  minute  subdivision  of  property  often  exists, 
and  the  inheritance  of  one  person  will  sometimes 
consist  of  9-lOths  of  a  seer  of  rice  land,  5-12ths 
of  the  produce  of  a  cocoa-nut-tree,  or  2-3rds  of 
that  of  a  jack-tree.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
peasantry  of  Ceylon  are  generally  in  better  cir- 
cumstances than  thoee  of  the  adjoining  continent. 
They  are  not  under  either  a  zeminduy  or  ryot- 
warry  settlement,  and  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  land  rarely  exceed  1-lOth  part  of  the 
prudnoe,  and  are  sometimes  less.  Under  the  Can- 
dyan  government,  the  tenures  of  land  were  of 
three  kiiida.  Some  lands  belonged  wholly  to  the 
sovereign ;  others  were  cultivated  by  individuals 
at  a  government  rent,  of  some  fixed  proportion  of 
the  produce ;  and  others,  again,  were  granted  as 
payment  for  the  performance  of  specinc  services 
to  the  headmen  of  different  districts,  chiefs,  and 
reverted  ^gain  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  sudi 
individnalk  The  latter  could  neither  be  mort- 
gaged nor  alienated;  the  second  class  of  lands 
might  be  tzansfened  in  any  way  as  long  as  the 
peimanent  rent  continued  to  be*  paid.  The  lands 
beioiiging  to  the  sovereign  himself  were  cultivated 
on  hia  aooount,  or  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  sometimes  brought  a  rent  of  l-3rd  or  half 
the  iwodnoe.  The  fuan  of  redeeming  the  whole 
rent,  above  1-lOth  part  of  the  produce,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  British  government  with  much 
success,  and  in  those  districts  where  the  practice 
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has  prevailed  the  revenue  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished:  for  more  lands  having  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  1-1  Oth  part  of  the 
crops  now  yields  as  much  as  l-3rd  or  l-4th  part 
formerly  did.  Domestic  animals  are  not  nume- 
rous. The  horse  is  a  degenerate  breed,  and  not 
aboriginal;  oxen,  though  small,  are  well  tasted, 
and  the  chief  food  of  the  British  troops,  though 
eaten  by  none  else:  poultry  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant. 

Fearl  Fishery, — ^The  pearl  fishery  in  the  Bay  of 
Condatchy,  which  was  formerly  a  government 
monopoly,  is  now  free;  but,  whether  from  the 
banks  having  been  over-fished,  or  otherwise,  the 
produce  is  now  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
The  pearl  banks  are  formed  by  coral  ridges  from  6 
to  10  m.  off  shore,  and  of  a  variable  depth,  but 
commonly  from  five  to  seven  fathoms  below  the 
surface.  Tlie  oysters  are  attached  by  fibrous  bands 
to  these  ridges,  from  within  a  short  time  of  their 
bursting  from  the  egg,  to  about  6^  years  old,  when 
they  loose  their  hold,  and  drop  to  the  sandy  bot- 
tom, where  they  lie  in  heaps.  Soon  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  seven  years,  the  animals  are  said 
to  perish.  As  many  as  sixty  pearls  have  been 
found  in  one  oyster ;  but  such  instances  are  rare, 
as  is,  indeed,  the  presence  of  pearls  generally. 
The  season  commences  in  Feb.  and  finishes  in 
April :  six  weeks  or  two  months,  at  the  utmost, 
is  the  time  allowed  for  its  continuance.  Each  of 
the  boats  carries  a  Hndal,  or  master,  and  twenty- 
three  men,  ten  of  whom  are  divers,  and  relieve 
each  other,  five  divers  being  constantly  at  work 
during  the  hours  of  fishing.  After  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  boats,  the  oysters  are  left  to  open  spon- 
taneously, die,  and  rot^  the  stench  of  their  putre- 
faction filing  the  air  for  many  miles  round  Con- 
datchy, till  it  is  swept  off  by  the  SVV.  monsoons. 
The  Ceylon  pearls  are  wniter  than  those  of 
Ormuz,  or  the  Arabian  coast;  and  the  natives  are 
extremely  expert  in  cutting  and  drilling  them. 
The  usufl^  Ceylonese  boats  are  like  the  catamarans 
of  Madras  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A 
great  number  of  chank  shells  are  found,  and  ex- 
ported to  India  from  the  N.  shores  of  Ceylon. 
(Raschenbergcr,  Dr.,  in  Martin's  Statistics,  p.  400 ; 
Pcrcival,  pp.  86-100;  Sturt,  in  Phil.  Transac., 
uL  3.) 

Salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  its  manu- 
facture, in  leeways  and  pits  on  Uie  sea-shore,  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  N.  and  £., 
where  it  is  of  fine  quality,  and  may  be  procured 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  government  re- 
quires, or  has  been  able  to  collect.  Before  the 
Dutch  monopoly  existed,  this  coast  supplied  Ben- 
gal with  salt ;  and,  indeed,  the  Ceylon  salt  may 
l)e  imported  at  Calcutta  for  two-thirds  the  price  of 
the  salt  produced  in  India.  There  are  no  other 
manufactures  of  any  extent  or  importance,  except 
that  of  arrack,  which  is  distilled  from  the  blos- 
soms of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  as  toddy  and  iaghery 
are  from  the  juice ;  while  ropes,  bnislics,  baskets, 
brooms,  matting,  rafters,  and  thatch  for  cottages 
are  obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  the  tree,  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  oil  now  in  extensive  use 
in  England.  Saltpetre  is  made  firom  the  chipping 
of  rocks,  in  which  nitrate  of  lime  is  prevalent, 
mixed  with  wood  ashes ;  the  mixture  washed,  and 
the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  concentrated  solution, 
and  suffered  to  crystallise.  lime  of  excellent 
quality,  and  possessing  a  power  of  adhesion  much 
greater  than  that  procured  fh>m  shells,  is  made  by 
bummg  the  coral  found  upon  the  shorefli  Gun- 
powder is  made  by  a  rude  process ;  the  native  pot- 
tery is  coarse  and  unglazed.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  in  weaving;  the  loom  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  primitive  loom  of  Ireland ;  all  tha 
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cloths  used  are  of  domestic  manufacture;  no  mns- 
Uns  are  woven,  nor  indeed  anything  but  coarse 
cottons,  and  some  silks.  Rude  imaf^es  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  made  of  the  native 
metals,  and  the  Singalese  can  work  with  dex- 
terity and  taste  in  i^old  and  silver.  They  are 
generally  more  capable  of  setting  gems  than  cut- 
ting them ;  and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  lac- 
quered ware. 

Trade, — Since  the  Dutch  monopoly  system  has 
been  abandoned,  both  the  internal  traffic  and 
foreign  trade  have  greatly  increased.  Subjoined  is 
A  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  two  yean  1862  and  18G3 :— 


Ceylon— Importt 

1663 

1865 

Principal  Abticles. 

Coals  and  Coke  . 

Tons 
£ 

85,229 
89,490 

61,104 
127,729 

Pnti/Mi    Mfinn- 

Pieces 

1,009,721 

1,074,653 

factores     .    .' 

Packgsi. 

12,366 

11,603 

I            £ 

605,844 

790,408 

Packgs. 

1,087 

908 

Cotton  Twist    .         Cwts. 

277 

96 

& 

46,095 

60,694 

r  Packpi. 

3,476 

8,228 

Cutlery   and 

C\vt«. 

200 

109 

Hondwaro  ,  . 

Pieces 

9.'i9 

11,085 

I            £ 

17,385 

.  66,547 

r  Paekf^s. 

— 

7 

Carry  StnfCS.    A 

CwU. 

Baskets 

68,753 

87,607 

'.         s. 

87,924 

59.617 

Fish,  Salted  and  i 

r      Cwts. 

61,(U2 

60,905 

Dried    ... 

£ 

61,042 

60,905 

Grain :  Faddy  . 

Bushels 
£ 

602,522 
90,378 

798,280 
119,742 

„      Eice 

BoBhels 

4,218,601 

4,415,820 

£ 

1,265,581 

1,324,746 

Haberdashery 
and  Millinery 

Packgs. 

Pieces 

£ 

1,301 

40 

40,303 

1,659 

6,573 

66,263 

Specie  and  Bullion     •      £ 

1,510.418 

1,842,974 

Total  Yalnc  of  pi 
and  other  Artie 

■incipal ) 
los  .     j 

£4,243,140 

£5,433,807 

Ceylon— .Bxporto 

1863 

1863 

PlUXCIPAL  ARnCLSS. 

Aroca  Nats  .    . 

Cwts. 
£ 

66.372 
41,629 

68.406 
61. .304 

Cinnamon     .    . 

r        Lbs. 
£ 

876,475 
43,776 

734,0.38 
86,702 

Coffee,  Planta-  J 

Cwts. 

478,634 

670,068 

tion  .... 

£ 

1,292,312 

1,809,186 

Coffee,  Native  . 

Cwts. 
£ 

127,075 
254,149 

168,617 
317  034 

rViftnn     Monii' 

Packgs 

4,008 

6,861 

factures     .    . 

Pieces 

272,615 

341,084 

£ 

140,621 

840,263 

Cotton  Twist    . 

Packgs. 
£ 

714 
37,233 

906 
59,105 

Bags 

8,278 

6,217 

„     Wool     . 

Cwts. 

496 

1.682 

£ 

36,100 

89,963 

Oil,  Coooanat    . ' 

Cwts. 
£ 

116,084 
143.216 

152,076 
189,232 

Specie  and  Bnllion  .    .    £ 

288,153 

408,050 

Spirits,  Arrack , 

Gallons 
£ 

164.682 

8,801 

100,260 
7,499 

Tobacco,   TJn- 
manof actured ' 

Cwts. 

£ 

Bales 

19,170 
19,189 

32,118 
22,144 

Total  Yalne  of  pi 
and  other  Artie 

rindpal) 
Jes    .    j 

£3,494,120 

£8,587,231 

Both  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ceylon  have 
enormously  increased  since  the  year  1850.  In 
ttiis  year,  the  imports  were  l,488,678iL,  and  the 
exports  1,246,956/.  The  rise  took  place  very  gra- 
dually, but  in  import-s  was  chiefly  visible  in  grain, 
and  m  exports  in  coffee. 


I  There  is  a  cimal  between  Calpenteen  and  Co- 
lurabo,  by  which  cargoes  are  conveyed  during  the 
SW.  monsoon.  A  fine  road  luis  been  constructed 
from  Coliunbo  t^o  Candy,'  on  which  a  mail-coach 
runs;  carriage-roads  also  extend  from  Columl>o 
N.  to  Chilaw,  and  S.  to  Matura.  Many  rapid  and 
unfordable  streams  have  had  iron  and  wooden 
bridges  thrown  across  them,  amongst  which  is 
that  of  Paradeinia,  across  the  MahaviUy  Ganga, 
which  consists  of  a  single  arch,  with  a  span  of 
205  fL,  principally  composed  of  satin-wood. 

English  weights,  measures,  and  moneys  are  be- 
coming universal  in  Ceylon. 

The  public  revenue  of  Cevlon  consists  chiefly  of 
import  duties  on  merchandise  and  indirect  taxes. 
It  amounted  to  767,10U  in  1860;  to  751,997^  in 
1861 ;  and  759,136/.  in  1862.  The  public  expen- 
diture is  principally  for  costs  of  administration, 
and  was  705,440/.  in  I860;  635,230/.  in  1861 ;  and 
626,654/.  in  1862.  The  cost  of  governor  and  prin- 
cipal officers  amounted  to  57,865/.  in  1862 ;  while 
there  were  expended  in  the  same  year  for  works 
and  buildings  23,896/.,  and  for  roads,  streets,  and 
bridges  94,167/. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a  British  governor,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  European  civil  servants,  selected  either 
by  the  governor  himself  or  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonics ;  but  the  power  of  the  council  is 
limited,  and  sutwervient  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor.  The  governor  has  complete  control 
over  the  flnancial  department  in  the  interior, 
while  in  the  maritime  provinces  he  is  restricted  to 
a  certain  sum  for  contmgcnt  expenditure,  unless 
authorised  in  exceeding  it  by  his  council,  to  whom, 
except  on  this  point,  he  refers,  or  not,  at  pleasiupc, 
being  empowered  to  carry  into  effect  any  law 
without  their  concurrence."  All  laws,  before  being 
acted  upon,  are  published  in  the  official  gazette, 
for  the  piupose  of  their  general  diffhsion,  with 
translations  into  the  Sin^^ese  and  Malabar  lan- 
guages. 

The  active  business  of  the  government  is  con- 
ducted by  individuals  of  three  different  classes. 
Ofllces  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  usually 
fiUcil  by  Europeans ;  the  subordinate  situations  by 
natives ;  but,  by  recent  regulations,  any  person 
judged  to  ])osscss  sufficient  qualifications  may  till 
the  most  important  offices  without  reference  to 
nation  or  faith ;  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage being,  however,  considered  indispensable. 
Each  village  and  caste  has  its  elected  headman, 
who  is  recognised  by  the  government,  which  com- 
monly selects  native  servants  from  amongst  this 
class  of  people ;  the  modelian  of  corles,  or  lieu- 
tenants of  districts,  are  appointed  from  this  body. 

Armed  Force. — Exclusive  of  native  troops  there 
are  in  Ceylon,  on  the  average,  some  3,000  British 
troops.  The  cost  of  these  is  chiefly  borne  by  the 
home  government,  and  amounted  to  110,268/L  in 
1862.  The  contribution  of  the  colony  towards 
this  militaxy  expenditure  was  only  ^4^000/L  in 
this  year  1862. 

Juttice. — A  supreme  court  of  justice  is  esta- 
blished at  Columbo,  with  powers  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench  and  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  is  presided  over  by  three  English 
judges,  aided  by  two  other  functionaries,  ^1  of 
whom  are  appointed  from  England.  Trial  by  jury 
was  introduced  into  Ceylon  by  Sir  A.  Johnston, 
and  is  now  established  m  every  district  Exclu- 
sive of  Colombo,  the  whole  ialand  is  divided  into 
three  cireuits,  viz.  the  N.,  S.,  and  £. ;  the  last  of 
which  comprises  the  old  kingdom  of  Candy,  with 
all  the  country  to  the  £.  of  it.  The  cireuits  are 
subdivided  into  many  districts,  each  of  which  baa 
ita  own  court,  with  a  judge  and  three  assessors. 
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and  with  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  not  punishable 
uith  more  than  a  fine  of  lOLj  one  year's  imprison- 
ment, or  1()0  lashes.  The  supreme  court  in 
Culumbo  is  the  sole  court  of  appeal.  Excepting 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  where  arrack  drinking 
i»  prevalent,  atrocious  crimes  are  in  general  rare ; 
m  that  the  courts  are  more  occupied  with  petty 
Uti^^mtions  than  serious  offences. 

T%e  Rdigian  of  the  Siagalese  is  Baddhism ;  but 
the  upper  classes  profess  Christianitv,  and  many  of 
the  others  have  been  converted  to  Mohammedan- 
ism. There  are  16  Protestant  churches  in  the 
i:»land,  subordinate  to  the  archdeacon  of  Colombo, 
and  32  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  are  very  numerous,  and  10  years 
a;?o  it  was  believed  that  half  the  Ceylonese  popu- 
lation were  Christians,  following  the  ritual  mostly 
of  the  Romish  and  Dutch  churches.  There  is  a 
tradition  amongst  the  natives  that  Buddh  himself 
>i:Qted  this  island,  which,  before  his  advent,  had 
been  inhabited  by  demons.  There  are  numerous 
temples  to  that  deity  in  the  island,  especially  in 
the  central  parts,  where  the  Buddhic  sect  is  most 
prevalent;  and  the  Britbh  government,  having 
succeeded  to  the  temple  patronage  and  other  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Oindy, 
has  the  appointment  of  the  Buddhic  priests.  VVhen 
the  palace  of  Candy  was  taken  by  the  British,  a 
celelkated  relic,  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  a 
^^^enuine  tooth  of  Buddh,  was  captured ;  the  posses- 
Mi  a  of  which  is  considered  to  insure  ita  possessors 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  This  relic  is 
annually  exiwsed  with  great  state  and  ceremony, 
and  is  woislupped  by  multitudes  flocking  from  all 
])«rta  of  the  country,  and  bringing  offerings  of 
various  kinds  to  the  priests,  who  thereby  realise 
considerable  sums.  (Journal  of  the  Asiat.  Soc, 
iii.  101.) 

PnbUc  Education. — Education  is  making  great 
progress  in  Ceylon.  There  were,  in  1862,  above 
^yo  schools  in  the  colony,  atten(^d  by  25,408 
papils.  Of  these,  5,518  were  in  'public;'  49  in 
'  orphan ; '  822  in  *  regimental ; '  13,51 1  in  *  free ; ' 
and  5,508  in  'private*  schools.  Unfortunately, 
the  Ijenefit  of  this  education  did  not  include  the 
female  sex.  In  1862  there  were  but  876  females 
in  the  'public;'  24  in  the  'orphan;'  35  in  the 
*  regimental ; *  and  148  in  the  'private'  schools. 
The  free  schools,  which  had  13,511  male  pupils, 
were  not  attended  by  a  single  female.  The  public 
schools  are  supported  by  government.  The  others 
have  been  establLthed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
and  Dissenters'  Missioruury  societies.  Free  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  English  language,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  is  given  in  these  schools. 
The  government  schools  are  chiefly  in  the  Singa- 
lew  maritime  districts.  At  Col  umbo  there  is  a 
superior  academy,  where  the  usual  branches  of  a 
claUrical  and  mathematical  education  are  taught, 

driUiatitm  and  ArU, — In  civilisation  the  Sin- 
galese  apnear  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  par 
with  the  Hindoos ;  in  courtesy  and  polish  of  man- 
ners they  are  inferior  to  none,  but  m  intellectual 
acqoirementa,  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
Mriences,  they  have  made  Uttle  advancement. 
Many  of  the  male  Singalese  read  and  vrrite  in 
their  own  tongue,  but  this  is  no  part  of  female 
education.  They  write  with  a  sharp  iron  style,  on 
talipot  leaves,  and  colour  the  traces  afterwards 
with  lamp-black.    They  excel  more  in  lacquered 

{Minting  than  in  an^  other  art.  Their  statuary  is 
letter  than  their  pictures,  though  the  figures  of 
Buddh  have  been  subject  to  no  innovation  of  style, 
and  are  always  in  the  same  posture,  of  whatever 
material  they  may  be  formed.  The  Singalese 
rohiur  the  statues  of  their  gods,  and  give  a  pupil 
(o  the  eye ;  which  last  ceremony^  is  supposed  to 


confer  all  the  holiness  belonging  to  the  figure,  and 
is  done  with  much  mystery  and  solemnity.  There 
seems  to  be  no  peculiar  national  stylo  of  architec- 
ture ;  the  Buddhic  temples  arc  like  Tartar  struc- 
tures. The  Ceylonese  rise  at  dawn,  and  retire  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  they  sleep  either  on 
mats  on  the  floor,  or  on  couches.  Their  meaU  are 
short  and  unsocial,  the  men  and  women  not  often 
eating  together;  there  are  two  principal  meals,  one 
taken  at  noon,  and  the  other  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  standing  dish  con- 
sists of  rice  with  curry;  some  eat  ^ygs  and 
poultry ;  but  beef  is  never  eaten  excepting  by  a 
very  low  class,  who  are  in  consequence  held'  in 
great  abhorrence:  milk,  ghee,  oil,  and  fruits  are 
the  other  important  articles  of  diet.  The  best  of 
their  houses  are  commonly  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofs, 
and  a  single  story  in  height:  built  on  a  low  ter- 
race, presenting  outwardly  dead  walls,  and  having 
in  the  interior  an  open  space,  into  which  the  rooms 
open  by  doors,  which,  as  well  as  the  windows,  are 
ver}'  narrow.  The  floors  are  composed  of  clay, 
plastered  with  manure,  to  keep  off  the  insects,  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  the  same  material,  or  a 
coat  of  white  clay :  lime  is  used  for  the  wails  of 
temples  only.  The  furniture  of  the  houses  consist 
of  two  or  three  stools,  a  few  mats,  and  porcelain 
dishes,  a  stone  hand-null,  a  pestle  and  mortar  for 
rice,  a  rattan  bag  for  compressing  seeds  to  procure 
their  oil,  and  a  few  other  indispensable  articles. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  handkerchief  wrapped 
like  a  turban  round  the  head,  leaving  the  top  ex- 
posed, and  a  long  cloth,  called  topettyf  reaching 
from  the  loins  to  the  ankles,  lliat  of  the  women 
is  very  similar;  they  leave  the  head  uncovered, 
but  the  end  of  their  dress  is  thrown  across  the  left 
shoulder.  On  occasions  of  ceremony,  both  sexes 
wear  a  small  jacket.  Rings,  and  silver  and  crystal 
bugles,  and  other  ornaments,  are  commonly  worn, 
and  certain  privileged  persons  are  permitted  to 
wear  gold  and  silver  chains  and  trinkets ;  but  the 
Ceylonese  look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  every 
assumption  of  dress  which  is  not  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  caste  of  ita  wearer.  Like  the 
Hindoos,  they  admit  of  the  four  chief  subdivisions 
of  castes,  viz.  the  religious  and  military  orders ; 
Toiesaen,  cultivators,  merchants,  &c ;  and  Rshood- 
r€Uf  artisans :  the  first  two  ranks  have,  however, 
scarcely  any  actual  existence  in  Cevlon,  and  all 
the  honours'  and  hereditary  rank  in  the  island  are 
monopolised  by  the  cultivators,  at  the  head  of  the 
tliird  class,  wjth  whom  all  Europeans  are  ranked, 
while  the  Moors  are  classed  with  the  fishermen  at 
the  head  of  the  fourth  order.  The  male  Singalese 
marry  generally  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
the  females  earlier.  Matches  are  determined  on 
and  concluded  by  tlie  parents  of  the  parties  to  be 
affianced :  the  dowry  of  the  women  generally  con- 
sists of  household  goods,  or  cattle ;  seldom  of  land : 
the  husband  always  pays  a  price  for  his  wife.  The 
women  seldom  have  more  than  four  or  five  chil- 
dren ;  but  sometimes  suckle  them  for  as  many 
years:  the  latter  are  in  consequence  very  back- 
ward, and  often  neither  speak  nor  walk  till  upwards 
of  two  years  old.  Infidelity  is  little  regarded,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  an  intrigue  with  a  person  of  inferior 
caste :  concubinage  and  polygamy  are  indulged  in 
by  the  men,  but  plurality  of  husbands  is  more 
common  than  that  of  wivc»,  one  woman  belonging 
equally  to  several  brothers  of  the  same  family. 
This,  as  well  as  other  usages,  is,  however,  fast  dis- 
appearing before  new  habits,  acquired  by  the  ex- 
tending intercourse  with  Europeans.  The  Cey- 
lonese appear  to  be  sincere  and  warm  in  their 
attachments.  Dr.  Davy  disbelieves  the  report  of 
the  practice  of  exposing  female  infants, '  except- 
ing in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  and  then 
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never  from  choice,  but  necessity,  and  when  the 
parents  are  on  the  brink  of  starving.'  The  sick 
and  dying,  though  not  openly  exposed,  are  cer- 
tainly removed  to  temporary  buildings.  Every 
respectable  family  bums  its  dead ;  low  castes  are 
not  allowed  to  do  so,  but  bury  them  with  the  head 
towards  the  west.  Immediately  after  a  decease, 
the  relations,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  cry  and  embrace  each  other, 
giving  utterance  to  hunentations  of  a  hif^hly  poeti- 
cal nature.  (See  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  d.  63, 
64.)  A  common  exhortation  is, '  When  I  die,  pay 
me  due  honours.'  The  common  language  of  the 
Singalese  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit;  the  sacred 
language,  like  that  of  the  Birmans,  is  the  Pali. 
(For  further  details  of  Ceylon,  see  the  works  of  Sir 
Gr.  Emerson  Tennent : — *  Christianitv  in  Ceylon,' 
1860 ;  *  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Cey- 
lon,' 1861 ;  and  the  admirable  and  most  exhaustive 
*  Ceylon,  an  Account  of  the  Island,  Phj'sical,  His- 
torical, and  Topographical,  6th  edit.  1864.) 

AntiquUies  and  History. — The  proper  name  of 
this  island  is  Singhala;  but  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  whence  the  people  originated  who 
gave  it  that  name,  and  who  are  called  Singalese. 
They  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came 
hither  from  the  eastward  nearly  2,400  years  ago ; 
some  modern  authors  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  were  a  colony  of  Smghtj  or  Kajpoots, 
who  arrived  here  about  500  years  B.C.  Toiieya 
(perhaps  of  the  royal  house  of  SaJ^  Sinffh,  of 
Magadha,  the  native  countiy  of  Buddh,  but  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Yijaya)  is  the  first 
king  of  Ceylon  mentioned  in  history.  The  nume- 
rous ruins  of  cities,  tanks,  aqueducts,  extensive 
canals,  bridges,  temples,  Ac,  show  that  Ceylon  had 
been,  at  a  remote  pc^od,  a  rich,  populous,  and  com- 
paratively ci^'ilised  countiy.  In  1505  the  Portu- 
guese formed  settlements  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts, 
and  received  a  tribute  of  cinnamon  from  the  king 
of  Candy,  on  condition  of  defending  Ceylon  against 
the  Arabian  pirates.  They,  as  well  as  the  Dutch 
who  expelled  them,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  in  the  next  centuzy,  and  the  English, 
who  supersedad  the  latter,  became,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  their  first  enemies,  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  their  native  allies.  In  1815  the  Candyans 
entreated  the  interference  of  the  British,  to  drive 
a  tyrannical  sovereign  from  the  throne.  This  was 
soon  effected,  and  Candy  has  since  become  a  part 
of  the  British  dominions. 

CHABLIS,  a  town  of  France,  d<$p.  Tonne,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Seray,  10  m.  £.  Auxeiie.  Pop.  2,335 
in  1861.  The  town  is  principally  distinguished 
by  its  excellent  white  wuies,  which  the  French 
epicures  take  with  ovsters. 

CHAIBAK,  or  KHEIBAR,  a  town  of  Arabia, 
in  El-Hedjaz.  JML  26°  N.,  long.  39©  30'  E.,  150  m. 
NE.  Medina.  Pop.  said  to  be  50,000.  It  is  the 
cap.  of,  and  gives  name  to,  an  independent  sove- 
reignty of  Jewty  the  descendants,  according  to  their 
own  assertion,  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  tribes,  Reu- 
1)en,  (iiad,  and  Manasseh.  They  have  a  character 
for  bravery  and  learning ;  but  the  term  Beni-Chai- 
bar  is  so  odious  among  Mohammedans  that  its 
application  is  regarded  as  an  insult.  In  manners 
and  appearance  the  Jews  of  Chaibar  do  not  differ 
from  other  Arabs :  their  state  has  existed  upwards 
of  1,100  years ;  and  though  the  town  was  captureil 
b^  Mohammed  in  the  7th  Ilejira,  a.d.  628,  it  is 
still  said  to  be  flourishing  and  powerful.  It  was 
here  that  Moliammcd  received  from  a  Jewess  a 
poisoned  ^CK*  professedly  to  test  his  prophetic 
powers,  which  laid  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  under 
which  he  finally  sank,  about  four  years  afterwards. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  or  CHALONS,  a 
city  of  France,  cap.  d^p.  Mome,  on  the  Mame,  in 
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the  middle  of  extensive  meadows,  27  m.  SE. 
Rheims,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg. 
Pop.  16,575  in  1861.  The  Mame  formerlv  traversed 
the  town,  but  since  1788  it  has  skirted  it  in  a  new 
channel  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  crossed  by  a 
magnificent  stone  bridge.  Two  small  afHuents  of 
the  Mame  run  through  the  town.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  in  pretty  good  preservation.  With 
the  exception  of  that  which  leads  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked ;  houses  generally  mean,  not  a  few  beuig 
of  wood.  The  cathedral,  consecrated  in  1147,  and 
rebuilt  in  1672,  is  a  large  fabric,  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  the  Hotel  de  Prefecture  are  both  fine 
buildings :  the  Porte  St.  Croix  has  a  good  effect, 
and  there  is  a  splendid  promenade,  call^  the  JartL 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  de- 
partmental collie,  a  primary  normal  school,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  a  school  of  practical  geometry, 
a  botanical  garden,  a  society  of  agriculture,  a>m- 
merce,  and  a  public  library,  with  20,000  vols.  But 
the  most  important  establisliment  belonging  to  the 
town  is  the  public  school  of  arts  and  trades,  at 
which  450  pupils  are  maintained,  at  the  expense 
of  government,  exclusive  of  those  who  pay.  It 
has  also  a  theatre.  Different  branches  of  the 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  carried 
on  in  the  town ;  there  are  also  extensive  tanneries, 
and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  with  Paris 
in  wine,  com,  wool,  hemp,  and  rape-oil.  La  Caille, 
the  astronomer,  and  D'Ablanoourt,  the  translator, 
were  natives  of  Clialons. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  town:  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly taken  and  pillaged,  and  was  once  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present.  Attila  was 
defeated  under  its  walls  in  451.  In  1591  and 
1592  it  burned  the  bulls  of  Pope  (Gregory  XIV. 
and  Clement  VIII.  against  Henry  IV.  In  1814 
it  was  for  a  while  the  central  point  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Napoleon. 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE,  or  CHALLON,  a 
town  of  France,  d^p.  Saone-et^Loire,  cap.  arrond., 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone, 
which  here  forms  an  island,  in  which  is  situated 
the  suburb  St.  Laurent,  34  m.  N.  Macon  on  the 
railway  from  Pans  to  Lyon.  Pop.  19,709  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  ill  paved :  it  has  a  fine  quay  on  the 
Sadne,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches.  There  is  a  cathedral,  and  a 
hdtel  de  ville ;  but  the  objects  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention are  the  Hospice  St.  Laurent,  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name,  and  the  Hdpital  St.  Louis,  both  large 
establishments,  and  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  latter  is  an  asylum  for  indigent  old  persona 
and  orphans.  There  are  some  fine  promenades, 
one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
is  ornamented  with  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Napo- 
leon. The  bisho[)riG  has  been  suppressed ;  but  it 
has  a  court  of  pnmary  jurisdiction,  a  trilmnal  of 
commerce,  a  dep.  college,  a  school  of  design,  a 
public  library  with  10,000  volumes,  and  a  theatre. 

Chalons  is  very  favourably  situated  for  a  com- 
mercial entrepdt,  communicating  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  great  line  of  railway  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  which  has  a  station  here,  as  well  aa 
by  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and  the  canals  con- 
nected with  them,  and  with  the  North  Sea  by  the 
canal  of  the  centre,  constructed  in  1792. 

The  town  is  very  ancient,  and  was  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It 
suffered  severely  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th 
century,  and  not  a  little  from  the  invasion  of  the 
allies  m  1814.  It  was  formerly  very  unhealthy  ; 
but  in  this  respect  it  has  been  materially  im« 
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proved,  by  the  belter  drainage  of  the  miRoandiiij^ 
CDontiy,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  cleanh- 
ne»  in  the  town,  though  in  both  these  respects  it 
might  still  be  very  considerably  improved.  The 
funcnis  Abelard  died  here  in  1142. 

CHAMAS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^.Bouche8- 
dn-Rhdne,  on  the  X.  bank  of  the  lagoon  de  Berre, 
23  m.  NW.  MareeiUes.  Pop.  2,692  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  btdlt,  has  a  handsome  church,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  oils  and  olives,  which  it  ships 
from  its  port  on  the  lagoon.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  a  hill,  through  which  a  huge 
tunnel  has  been  cut  for  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation. It  has  an  important  powder  magazine, 
which  supolies  Toulon  and  the  fortresses  dependent 
upon  it.  in  the  vicinity  is  a  Roman  bridge,  of  a 
Miigle  arch,  having  a  triumphal  arch  at  ^ch  ex- 
tremity. 

CIIAMBERTIX,  a  famous  vineyard  of  France, 
dep.  Cote  d'Or,  a  few  miles  NE.  Beaune.  It  oc- 
cupies about  twenty-five  hectares,  and  produces  at 
an  average  from  130  to  150  pipes  of  buigundy. 
Chambertin  was  the  favourite  wine  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  Napoleon. 

CHAMBERY,  a  city  of  France,  ddp.  Savoie, 
cap.  of  d^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aysse,  in  an> 
elevated  and  fertUe  vaUey,  110  m.  WNW.  Turin, 
and  43  m.  SSW.  Geneva,  on  the  railwav  from 
Paris  to  Mont  Cenis,  which  is  to  be  prolonged, 
by  means  of  a  gigantic  tunnel  under  the  Alps,  to 
Turin.  Pop.  19,960  in  1861.  The  city  presents 
little  worthy  of  notice;  it  has  one  good  street, 
bat  most  "of  the  othen  are  crooked,  dark,  and 
sombre.  There  are  several  squares  adorned  with 
fountains;  and  most  of  the  houses  are  three  stories 
in  height.  Chief  public  buildings,  the  cathedral, 
the  Hotel  Diea  or  principal  hospital,  the  barracks 
constmcted  by  the  French,  ana  the  manufactory' 
ijf  silk-gauzes,  for  which  Chambery  has  long  been 
celebrated.  The  palace  is  an  old  castle,  in  no  way 
remarkable.  The  churches  exhibit  gaudy  deco- 
ntions;  in  one,  however,  there  is  some  good 
painted  glass.  The  city  was  formerly  fortitied; 
but  the  walls  have  been  removed,  and  the  space 
they  occupied  is  laid  out  as  public  walks. 

Chambery  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial 
tribunal,  and  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  societies 
of  agiicultare  and  commerce,  a  public  library, 
theatre,  public  baths,  and  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Besides  gauze,  other  silk  fabrics,  laoe, 
hats,  leather,  and  soap  are  manufactured;  and 
there  is  some  traile  in  hqaenrs,  wines,  lead,  copper, 
and  various  other  articles.  The  environs  abound 
in  vineyardis  woods,  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Near  Chambery  is  the  country  house  of  Les  Char- 
mettcff,  once  the  residence  of  Mad.  de  Warens  and 
Rooaseaii.  The  city  is  supposed  to  stand  near, 
though  not  upon,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lemin- 
dOH.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  who 
made  it  the  cap.  of  tKe  dep,  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
retained  it  till  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  in  No- 
vember, 1815,  when  it  was  made'overto  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who,  however,  gave  it  up,  together  with 
the  whole  pnn-inoe  of  Savoy,  to  France,  in  1861. 

CHAMBORD,  a  village  and  famous  castle  of 
France,  d«<p.  Loire-et-Cher,  on  the  Cosson,  10  m.  £. 
Bkiis.  The  village — ^pop.  327  in  1861 — is  incon- 
siderable, and  the  place  derives  its  entire  im- 
p<«tance  from  its  castle,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
licent  and  best  preserved  in  France.  This  noble 
edifice  was  commenced  by  Francis  I.,  after  his 
return  from  Spain.  He  is  said  to  have  employed 
1,800  workmen  for  twelve  years  upon  it;  and 
here,  in  1540,  he  entertained  his  illustrious  rival 
Charles  Y.  The  building  was  still  further  en- 
larged by  Henry  II.,  and  finished  by  Louis  XIY., 
wbu  frequently 'inhabited  it  during  the  early  part 
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of  his  reign.  The  BomyeoU  GenHlhomme  of  Mo- 
li^  was  acted,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  fete  given 
here  by  Louis,  in  October,  1670.  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky,  king  of  Poland,  occupied  this  castle 
for  nine  years  previously  to  his  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  In  1748  it  was 
assigned  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marshid  Saxe,  who 
spent  in  it  the  evening  of  his  days  in  almost 
regal  splendour.  After  many  vicissitudes,  it  was 
given  by  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Bcrthier;  and 
having  been  sold  by  his  widow,  in  1820,  it  was 
bought  by  subscription  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
to  whom  its  possession  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  a  decision  of  the  courts.  Since  the  expulsion 
of  the  elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  from  France, 
the  head  of  the  family  has  taken  his  name  from 
this  property. 

The  castle  is  buried  in  deep  woods,  and  its 
situation  is  rather  low  and  damp.  It  is  of  vast 
extent,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  profusion 
of  towers,  turrets,  and  minarets.  Being  built  of 
black  stone,  it  has  a  hea^'y  appearance.  The  in- 
terior is  very  magnificent.  Tne  ^rand  staircase  is 
so  contrived  that  persons  ascending  and  descend- 
ing do  not  see  each  other ;  it  has  two  fine  chapels, 
and  many  spacious  apartments  and  splendid  ceil- 
ings. Its  gorgeous  furniture  was  sold  by  auction 
during  the  Revolution ;  and  the  beautiful  tapestry 
that  adorned  the  apartments  of  Francis  I.,  Louis 
XIY.,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  was  burned,  as  the 
surest  way  of  getting  at  the  gold  and  silver  with 
which  it  was  embroidered;  but  the  castle  itself 
was  not  injured.  The  park  is  of  great  extent, 
comprising  above  12,000  arpcnts. 

CHAMOND  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^  Loue, 
cap.  cant.,  in  a  fine  valley  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Gicr  and  the  Ban,  8  m.  NE.  St.  Etienne. 
Pop.  11,620  in  1861.  It  is  a  thriving,  industrious 
town,  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome  promenade,  a 
departmental  college,  a  fine  parish  church,  and 
public  baths.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
revolutioiL  The  manufacture  of  ribbons  and 
laceU  (laces)  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  It 
has,  also,  considerable  cast-iron  and  nail-works. 

CHAMOUN  Y,  or  CHAMOUNIX,  a  celebrated 
valley  of  the  Alps,  dcp.  Haute-Savoie,  France, 
immediately  NW.  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  which, 
and  others  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  it  is  bounded 
on  its  S.  and  £.  sides,  and  on  the  W.  and  N. 
by  Mont  Breven  and  the  AigwUe»  Rougeg,  Its 
length,  NE.  to  SW.,  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  about  12  m.,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
bottom  in  most*  parts  exceeds  a  mile ;  but  in- 
cluding the  mountain  slopes  and  sides,  it  is  as 
much  as  9  m.  in  breadth,  and  may  be  reckoned 
22  m.  in  length  from  its  head  at  the  Col-de- 
Balme  to  its  outlet  at  the  torrent  of  the  Dioza, 
near  Servoz.  llie  average  height  of  this  val- 
ley above  the  sea  is  about  3,400  ft.;  the  Arve 
rises  at  its  upper  end,  and  intersects  it  in  its 
entire  length,  escaping  into  the  valley  of  Ser\*oz 
through  a  ridge  of  granitic  rock.  The  pines  and 
larches  which  clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains give  a  sombre  appearance  to  the  W.  end  of 
the  valley ;  and  this  effect  u  increased  by  the  un- 
varied snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  hang  over  it. 
But  after  passing  the  priory  of  Chamounix,  the 
scene  changes,  and  to  this  dreary  magnificence 
succeeds  a  series  of  majestic  pyramids,  called 
Aiguilles,  or  needles,  of  astonishing  height,  and 
too  steep  to  admit  of  the  snows  resting  on  them 
at  any  season.  The  valley,  which  becomes  nar- 
rower, is  richly  ornamented  with  trees ;  and  the 
Arve,  rushing  between  finely-dothed  rocks  anil 
precipices,  adds  life  and  beauty  to  the  rccne.  The 
little  village  of  Aigenti^  with  its  church  and 
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f^littermg  spire,  and  the  two  Aigmttes  above  it, 
together  with  the  cheerful  appearance  of  culti- 
vation, fonn  a  landFcape  Bublimely  picturesque. 
The  averaf^e  height  of  the  mountain-range  on  the 
S.  side  of  Chamounix  is  about  5,000  ft ;  but  the 
principal  AigiuUes  on  this  side,  viz,  those  of  Char- 
mos ;  the  A.  Verte,  de  Dm,  d'Argcntiere,  and  de 
la  Tour,  rise  from  11,000  to  13,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Between  these  Aiguilles  are 
situated  the  numerous  glaciers  which  constitute 
the  chief  interest  of  the  valley,  to  the  verj'  bottom 
of  which  they  descend.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Alps 
are  the  glaciers  of  equal  magnitude. 

These  mountains  of  ice  are  formed  bv  the  con- 
solidation of  the  snow  lodged  in  the  high  Alpine 
valleys.  As  the  surface  of  the  snow  thaws  and 
percolates  through  the  mass,  it  is  again  frozen, 
and  acts  as  a  cement ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this 
process ;  the  whole  mass  iS' converted  into  solid 
ice ;  not  so  compact,  however,  as  that  of  rivers  or 
lakes ;  for  it  is  full  of  air-bubbles,  owing  to  the 
mo<le  of  its  formation.  Entering  the  vaUey  from 
the  SW.,  the  first  glaciers  met  with  are  those  of 
Tacona}'  and  de  Bnissons,  succeeding  which  are 
the  more  considerable  ones  of  Montaiivert,  de  Bois, 
d'Argentiere,  and  dela  Tour.  The  glacier  de  Bois,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Dm,  and  about  a  league 
£.  of  the  Wllage  of  Chamounix,  u  the  la]>^st  of 
all :  it  is  upwards  of  7  ro.  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  a  mile  broad  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
tenninus  of  the  Mer  de  Glnce.  (See  Mont  Blanc.) 
Near  its  foot,  the  Arveiron,  a  tributary  of  the  Arve 
has  its  souroc  in  an  ice  cavern,  which  varies  in 
size  at  different  periods  of  the  year  :  but  is  some- 
times as  much  as  100  ft,  in  height  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  valley,  Mont  Breveu,  and  the  AiguiUes 
Rouges  (so  called  from  their  reddish  colour)  form 
an  imbroken  ridge,  but  of  a  much  less  elevation 
than  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  Chamouny.  The 
Col-de-Balme,  at  the  NE.  end  of  the  valley,  and 
8,000  ft,  above  it,  affords  a  full  and  magnificent 
view  of  the  gigantic  group.  Across  this  mountain 
one  of  the  roads  from  Chamouny  into  the  Yalais 
passes.  The  climate  is  rigorous:  the  winter  in 
the  valley  of  Chamounix  lasts  from  October  to 
May,  during  which  season  the  snow  usuallv  lies  to 
the  depth  of  3  ft.,  while  at  the  village  of  l\)ur,  the 
highest  in  the  valley,  it  often  attains  the  depth  of 
12  or  13  ft  In  suinmer,  the  thennometer  at  noon 
commonly  stands  no  higher  than  from  67°  to  68°  ; 
it  rarely  reaches  68P  Fahr.  Barley  and  other  kinds 
of  com,  pulse,  hemp,  and  some  fruits,  are  grown, 
and  a  good  many  cattle  are  reared,  llie  honey  of 
Chamounix  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  total 
pop.  of  the  valley  was  about  4,000  in  '1861.  There 
are  several  small  villages :  that  of  Prieur^,  or 
Chamounix,  par  exctUence^  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arve,  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley,  has  a 
pop.  of  about  1,700,  and  several  good  inns.  It 
originated  in  a  Benedictine  convent,  founded  here 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  centur}"  by  Count  Aymon 
of  Geneva.  The  other  chief  villages  are  Onches, 
Aigentiere,  Le  Boissons,  and  Tour. 

CHAMPAGNE,  the  name  of  an  old  prov.  of 
France,  in  the  E.  ^art  of  the  k.  adjacent  to  Franchc 
Comtd  and  Lorraine,  now  distributed  among  the 
dcpts.  of  the  Ardennes,  Mame,  Haute  Maine,  Aube, 
Gonne,  and  Seine-et  Mame.  Champagne  is  also 
the  name  of  several  small  towns  in  different  parta 
of  France. 

CHAMPLAIN  (LAKE  OF),  a  long  and  narrow 
lake,  principally  in  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
between  New  York  and  Vermont  and  having  its 
N.  cxtremitv  in  Lower  Canada.  This  lake  occu- 
pies a  consfderable  part  of  what  has  lieen  called 
the  Great  Glen  of  N.  America ;  that  is,  the  re- 
markable hollow  or  chasm,  stretching  N.  from 
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New  York  to  the  St  Laurence,  a  distance  of  about 
390  m.  The  glen  is  occupied  from  New  York  to 
Glen's  Falls,  1 90  m.,  by  the  Hudson  ;  thence  for 
21  or  22  m.  to  Lake  (3hamplain,  by  a  table  land 
which,  in  its  highest  part,  is  only  140  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  tides  in  the  Hudson.  The  lake  ex- 
tends N.  and  S.  110  m.,  with  a  breadth  var>'ing 
from  ^  to  14  m. ;  but  it  is,  in  general,  very  narrow  : 
the  distance,  67  or  70  m.  from  the  lake  to  the  St 
Laurence,  is  traversed  by  the  river  Richelieu,  or 
Chamblv,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  is  partly 
navigable  by  vessels  of  150  tons,  and  throughout 
by  river  barges.  A  canal  has  been  constmcted 
uniting  Lake  Champlain  and  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  Hudson ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  direct 
inland  navigation,  which,  by  a  little  outlay  on  the 
Kichelieu,  might  be  made  suitable  for  steamers, 
from  New  York  to  the  St  Laurence,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  (Darby;  Gordon's  Gaz. 
of  New  York.) 

CHAMPON,  or  CHOOMPIIOON,  an  int  town 
of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  road  between  Ligor  and 
Bankok,  on  the  E.  bank  of  a  river  about  7  m.  W. 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  lat  10°  51'  N.,  long.  99°  23'  E. 
Estimated  pop.  8,000.  In  1826  it  was  stockaded, 
and  considered  by  the  Siamese  an  important  mili- 
tary post.  Tin,  good  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
excellent  rattans,  are  found  in  its  vicinity. 

CHANDA,  an  inL  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Gundwanah,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  l^etween 
two  small  rivers,  62  m.  S.  Nagpoor ;  lat  20°  4' 
N.,  long.  79°  22'  E.  Its  walls  are  6  m.  in  circuit, 
and  from  15  to  20  ft  in  height,  built  of  freestone 
well  cemented  and  flanked  by  round  towera.  Ita 
interior  consists  -of  straggling  streets,  detached 
houses,  gardens,  and  plantations.  In  1803  it 
contained  5,000  houses  ;  in  1822  onlv  2,800.  In 
its  centre  there  is  a  fort  called  Bala  Killa.  Chanda 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818,  when  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  treasure  and  valu- 
able propertv,  brought  thither  for  securitv. 

CHANDEKNAGORE,  a  marit  town'  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Bengal,  belonging  to  the  French, 
built  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hooghly  river,  16  m. 
NNW.  Calcutta,  and  in  point  of  situation,  in 
cverv  respect  superior  to  that  city ;  lat.  22*^  49' 
N.,  long.  88°  26'  E.  In  1814  it  had  a  pop.  of 
41,000,  but  which  has  been  reduced  now  to  lef» 
than  half  that  number.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  well-paved,  but  present  a  scene  of  solitude 
and  desertion  ;  and  the  trade,  formerly  so  flourish- 
ing, is  almost  annihilated.  Tlicre  are  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  cloths  ;  the  commerce  is  chiefly 
in  opium.  The  territory  originally  attached  to  this 
town  extended  to  2  m'.  along  the  river,  and  1  m. 
inland  :  about  2  m.  below  Chandemagore  are  the 
ruins  of  a  superb  house,  the  country  residence  of 
its  former  governors.  'The  French,  in  1676,  ob- 
tained permission  to  establish  this  settlement, 
which  they  subsequently  appropriated  and  for- 
tified. In  1757  it  was  taken  oy  the  British,  who 
destroyed  the  fortifications. 

CHANDORE,  a  considerable  inl.  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Candcish,  presid.  Bombay,  68  m. 
WNW.  Auningabad,  lat  20°  19'  N.,  long.  149  W 
£.  It  has  a  most  foimidable  position  on  a  rock, 
commanding  one  of  the  best  passes  on  the  range 
of  hills  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  is  quite  inac- 
cessible everywhere  but  at  the  gateway,  where  it 
is  strongly  fortified.  It  however  surrendered  with- 
out much  resistance  to  the  British  arms,  both  in 
1804  and  1818. 

CHANTIBUN,  a  large  inl.  town  of  Siam,  capi 
of  the  rich  distr.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  chain  separating  it  from  Caniboja, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  a  river  18  m.  E.  the  (lulf  of  Siam, 
and  150  m.  8E.  Bankok ;  lat  12^  45'  N.,  long. 
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l(ff>  18*  K.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ; 
its  chief  export  is  pepper,  to  the  amoant  of  30,000 
or  4I),000  pictils  yeariy.  Cardamoms,  rosewood, 
dye-woods,  ship  timber,  hides,  horns,  ivory,  lac, 
and  benzoin,  are  products  of  the  Chantibun  distr. 
Near  the  town  are  mines  of  precions  stones. 

CHAXTILLY,  a  neat  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Oifle,  on  the  Nouette,  and  on  the  road  from  Pans 
to  Ainicns.  24  m.  N.  of  the  former,  on  the  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  2,930  in  1861.  It  has  a  fine  hos- 
pital, endowed  by  the  last  prince  of  Condd  This 
town  is  distingmshed  by  its  industry  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  porcelain ;  but  it  owes  its 
eelcbfity  to  its  having  bieen,  since  1632,  the  seat  of 
the  fimaily  of  Cond^  and  to  the  vast  sums  they 
expended  on  the  formation  and  embellishment  of 
its  castle,  paik,  and  gardens.  The  castle  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
France;  the  'grand  Condd'  lived  here  in  regal 
maf^ificence;  and  the  entertainments  given  by 
him  to  Louis  XIV.  were  so  splendid  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  But  the  glories  of 
Chantilly  have  disappeared,  and  cotton-miUs  oc- 
cupy the  sites  where  Kacine,  Moli^,  and  Boileau 
u^ed  to  recite  their  chefs  dToeuvret  amid  the  ap- 
plauses of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  chivalrous  in 
France. 

The  Gnmd  Chateau,  rebuilt  in  1779,  was  de- 
fttroved  during  the  revolution,  and  all  that  now 
remains  is  the  Petit  ChAteau,  the  Chateau  d^'En- 
phien,  and  the  stables ;  the  latter,  constructed  be- 
tween 1719  and  1735,  are  unequalled  in  Europe. 
The  remains  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  butchered 
at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  interred 
in  the  parish  church  of  Chantilly.    The  forest  of 
CliantiUv  occupies  a  space  of  about  3,806  hectares. 
CHA^EL-EN-LE-FRITH,  a  market  town  and 
par.,  England,  oo.  Derby,  hund.  High  Peak,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  rising  from  an  extensive  and 
fertile  vale,  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences,  11m. 
NW.  by  W.  Derby,  167  m.  NW.  by  N.  London. 
Pop.  of  par.  4,264'in  1861.    The  town  is  only  par- 
tially paved.    There  is  one  cotton  mill,  employing 
about  120  hands,  and  many  of  the  lower  classes 
are  employed  in  weaving  for  the  Manchester  houses. 
At  White  Hall  Mill  is  a  considerable  manufactory 
of  paper.    There  is  a  brewery  in  the  town,  and 
nails  are  also  made.    Here  is  an  establishment  for 
warehousing  goods,  the  place  being  a  medium  of 
communication  between  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
and  having  in  consequence  a  large  carrying  trade. 
The  town,  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  elcc- 
tkni  of  mems.  for  the  N.  div.  of  the  co.    Besides 
the  par.  church,  a  neat  edifice  with  a  square  tower, 
there  is  a  chapel  for  Weslevan  Methodists.    There 
is  also  an  endowed  school  at  Chapcl-en-le-Frith, 
and  another  at  Bowden's  Edge.    Lead  and  coal 
mines  and  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Peak  Forest  lime-works  lie  3  m.  E.  of  this 
town,  and  commimicate  by  railway  with  the  Peak 
Forest  canal.    Use  par.  includes  the  townships  of 
Bowden*8  Edge,  Biadshaw's  Edge,  and  Combe's 
Edge. 

CHARD,  a  town  and  bor.  of  England,  oo.  So- 
merset, bund.  Kingsbury  East,  in  an  elevated 
Kituatiun,  near  the  S.  border  of  the  co.,  11  m.  N. 
Lyme  Regis,  and  170  m.  WSW.  London,  by  London 
and  South- Western  railwav.  Pop.  of  bor.  2,276, 
and  of  par.  5,316  in  1861.  "the  old  municipal  bor., 
wfaidi  is  a  parish  of  itself,  comprised  an  area  of 
fifty-two  acres  *,  but  the  area  of  the  new  municipal 
bor.  has  been  increased.  It  has  an  old  town-hall, 
an  extensive  mvket-place,  a  church  with  a  tower 
and  bells,  a  well-endowed  hospital  for  the  main- 
tenance of  old  and  infirm  persons  belonging  to  the 
parish,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Fairs, 
1st  Wednesday  in  May,  August,  and  November. 
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Market'-day,  Monday.  Chard  was  made  a  bor.  by 
Edward  I.,  and  elected  mems.  to  nine  parliaments, 
when  it  lost  the  privilege. 

CHARENTE,  an  inland  d^  of  France,  distr.  of 
the  W.,  formed  principally  out  of  the  ancient  prov. 
of  Angoumois :  it  takes  its  name  from  the  Charente, 
by  which  it  is  traversed;  and  has  N.  the  Deux 
Sevres  and  Vienne,  E.  Haute  Vienne,  S.  Dordogne, 
and  W.  the  Charente  Infi^rieure.  Area  594,238 
hectares,  or  3,270  Eng.  sq.  m. ;  pop.  379,081  in 
1861.  Surface  diversified  by  a  great  number  of 
little  hills.  Soil  various,  being  mostly  thin  or 
clayey,  and  encumbered  with  moisture ;  the  latter 
firevails  in  the  arrond.  of  Confolens,  where  there 
are  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  shallow  lakes,  or 
etanpsy  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent ;  there 
is  also  in  the  latter  arrond.,  and  in  that  of  Bar- 
bezieux,  a  laige  extent  of  heath  and  waste  land. 
Principal  com  crops,  wheat,  maslin  (a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye),  maize  and  millet,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats ;  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  the 
returns  are  among  the  poorest  in  France,  and  the 
produce  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The 
principal  wealth  of  the  d^p.  consists  in  its  vine- 
yards, which  cover  about  100,000  hectares.  Their 
produce  is  mostly  converted  into  eau-de-vie^  the 
superiority  of  that  made  at  Cognac  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  Hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  woods  cover  about 
74,000  hectares;  and  the  produce  of  chestnuts  ave- 
rages 200,000  hectolitres.  Truffies  aro  abundant, 
the  value  of  those  sold  being  estimated  at  about 
300,000  fr.  a  year.  There  are,  comparatively,  few 
horses ;  but  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant : 
wolves,  foxes,  and  otters  are  pretty  common, 
but  wild  boars  have  become  rare.  The  minerals 
are  antimony,  lead,  iron,  and  gypsum;  the  last 
two  being  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent.  Be- 
sides the  iron-works,  there  are  vezy  extensive  dis- 
tilleries, with  paper-works  (see  ANoouLiMK), 
tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  canvas, 
conlage,  doth,  hats,  and  earthenware.  The  d^p. 
is  divided  into  five  arrondissements.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Angouleme,  Cognac,  Ruffec,  and 
Confolens. 

CHARENTE  INFEOilEURE,  a  maritime  d<<p. 
of  France,  on  the  W.  coast,  deri\'ing,  like  the  fore- 
going, its  name  from  the  Charente,  bv  which  it  is 
intersected;  having  N.  Vend<fe,  NE.  t)oux  Sc\'Pm*, 
E.  Charente,  S.  the  Gironde,  and  W.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area,  including  that  of  the  islands  of 
Oleron,  Rd,  and  Aix,  682,569  hectares,  or  3,763  mi. 
m. ;  pop.  481,060  in  1861.  Stuface  fiat,  and  in 
part  marshy;*  soil  partly  light,  calcareous,  and 
gravelly,  and  partly  heavy  and  clayey.  Principal 
crops,  wheat.,  maslin,  r\'e,  barley,  maize,  millet, 
and  oats.  The  rotation  is,  1st  year,  wheat ;  2nd 
rye,  or  some  other  grain ;  during  the  3rd  year  the 
ground  remains  untilled,  serving  as  a  kind  of  pas- 
ture for  sheep;  in  the  4th  year  the  old  routine 
recommences.  Rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
varies  from  8s.  to  36s.  an  acre.  About  half  the 
ddp.  is  cultivated  by  proprietors,  who  possess  from 
50  to  100  and  150  acres ;  the  other  half  is  occupied 
by  farmers,  whose  farms  may  vary  from  300  to 
700  acres,  and  who  are  said  to  be  prosperous.  About 
112,000  hectares  are  occupied  by  vineyards,  whose 
product,  like  those  of  the  Charente,  is'mastly  con- 
verted into  eau-de-vie  or  brandy.  The  forests  cover 
above  70,000  hectares.  Pastures  extensive  and 
excellent,  furnishing  food  for  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  excellent  horses,  and  sheep.  Minerals  not 
of  much  importance;  but  there  are  in  the  dcp. 
very  extensive  salt  marehes,  particularly  in  the 
neighl)ourhood  of  Marennes,  which  furnish  large  ' 
quantities  of  salt.  In  summer,  the  marshes  are 
unhealthy,  but  otherwise  the  climate  is  mild  and 
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salubrious.  This  d^.  has  great  facilities  for  com- 
merce. It  has  several  deep  bays  and  excellent 
ports,  and,  exclusive  of  the  Charente,  which  has 
Kochefort  near  its  mouth,  it  is  watered  by  the  na- 
vigable rivers  Seudre  and  Sdvre,  from  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  a  canal  to  La  Kochelle,  and  is 
skirted  on  the  S.  by  the  Gironde.  The  fishery  of 
sardines  and  oysters  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
vessels  arc  also  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery.  La 
liochelle,  llochefort,  and  the  other  ports  have  also 
a  considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  coasting 
trade  of  France.  With  the  exception  of  the  salt 
manufacture  and  distillation,  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  not  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale;  but 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  soap,  fine  earthenware,  and 
glass  are  produced;  and  there  are  also  tanneries 
and  sugar  refineries.  The  df^p.  is  divided  into  six 
arrond.  Principal  towns,  La  Kochelle,  Rochefort, 
Saintes,  and  St.  Jean  d*Angely. 

CHARENTON-LErPONT,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Seine,  cap.  cant.,  agreeably  situated  on  the 
Mame,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Seine,  4  m. 
SE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  TVoyes. 
Pop.  5,&81  in  1861.  The  town  has  several  country 
houses,  amon^  which  b  the  one  occupied  by  the 
famous  Gabnellc  d'Estrdes.  The  Mame  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  possession  of  which  has 
always  been  regaled  as  of  material  importance  to 
the  defence  or  attack  of  Paris ;  and  it  has  fre- 
quently been  the  scene  of  obstinate  conflicts,  the 
last  of  which  took  place  in  1814,  when  it  was 
forced  by  the  allies.  The  bridge  unites  the  town 
with  the  village  of  Charenton  St>  Maurice.  There 
is  hero  an  excellent  lunatic  asylum,  founded  in 
1741,  and  capable  of  accommodating  400  patients. 
The  Protestants  had  formerly  a  large  church  in 
this  village,  in  which  synods  were  held  in  1623, 
1631,  and  1644;  but  it  was  demolished  in  1655, 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

CHARITE'  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nifevre, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines. 
The  Southern  railway  has  a  station  here.  Pop. 
5,297  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  much  more  consider- 
able than  at  present.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  coarse  jewellery,  buttons,  glass, 
earthenware  and  woollen  stuffs. 

t:iIAKKOFF.    SeeKHARKoFF. 

CIIARLEROY,  or  CHARLEROI,  a  fortified 
and  important  manufacturing  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Ilainault.,  in  Belgium,  on  the  navijj^able  river 
Sambre,  33  m.  S.  of  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels .  to  Paris.  Pop.  10,800  in  1856.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  the 
inhab.  are  occupied  chiefly  in  workmg  the  exten- 
sive coal  mines  of  the  district,  and  in  numerous 
iron  foundries  and  glass  works.  The  town  is  in 
the  (Centre  of  the  great  coal-basin  of  Charleroy. 
Adjacent  quarries  of  slat«  and  marble  are  also  im- 
portant sources  of  industry  and  wealth ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  contains  numerous  mills  for  saw- 
ing marbles.  The  manufactures  of  glass  comprise 
all  kinds  of  vessels  and  sheet  glass,  of  various 
qualities;  and  the  iron  works  include  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms,  cutlery,  tools,  and  utensils. 
There  are,  besides  these  principal  establishments, 
several  factories  for  spinning  wool  and  weaving 
woollen  cloths ;  dye-houses,  tanneries,  snuff  miUs, 
rope  walks,  soap-houses,  salt  and  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  brickyards.  The  com- 
munication, with  Brussels  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way, as  well  as  the  Charleroy  canal,  affords  great 
facilities  for  commerce.  Between  200  and  300 
capacious  barges  are  constantly  employed  m  ex- 
porting from  Charleroy  to  Brussels  coal,  iron, 
ilate^  glass,  and  soap.    A  large  fair  for  oattle  and 
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merchandise  is  held  doling  10  days,  commencing 
on  the  5th  of  Aug. 

The  fortress  or  Charleroy  was  built  in  1666,  by 
Rodrigo,  Spanish  gov.  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
named  after  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain.  The  lower 
and  middle  town  were  added  by  Louis  XIY.  in 
1676.  Charleroy  has  sustained  several  memorable 
sieges;  and  by  various  treaties  has  been  transferred 
from  Spain  to  France,  from  France  to  Spain,  firom 
Spain  to  Austria,  and  from  Austria  to  France. 
The  fortifications  were  materially  improved  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  the 
campaign  of  1815.  Near  Charleroy  are  the  ruina 
of  the  magnificent  abbey  of  Alne,  in  a  beautifully 
romantic  solitude,  about  9  m.  from  the  town.  The 
cloistera  of  this  superb  establishment  were  sap- 
ported  by  300  columns  of  coloured  marble,  and 
Its  revenue  amotmted  to  250,0002. 

CHARLESTON,  a  dty  and  sea-port  of  the 
U.  States,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Union,  and  the  largest  town  of  S.  Carolina, 
on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  6  m.  W.  by  N.  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Atlantic,  118  m.  NE.  Savan- 
nah, and  690  m.  SSW.  Baltimore ;  Ut.  3^29  46'  N., 
long.  79°  49'  W.  Pop.  51,200  in  1860.  Charles- 
ton was,  till  1787,  the  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment This  city  was  viated,  in  1838,  by  a  most 
destructive  fire,  which  raged  with  great  fury  in  its 
most  populous  part,  destroying  several  streets  and 
an  immense  amount  of  property.  Previously  to 
this  disaster,  the  streets,  which  were  rather  nar- 
row, crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  were 
often  planted  with  pride-of-India  trees  (Melia  aze- 
deracha) :  the  houses  were  mostly  of  orick,  and 
generally  furnished  with  verandahs.  Charieston 
was  partly  destroyeil  a  second  time  in  1864,  when 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  Slates,  aft«r  having  been  for  four  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  Confederate  government,  servjng 
as  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  into 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  principal  refuge  of 
'  blockade  runners.'  The  town  has  a  college,  toi^ni- 
hall,  exchange,  custom-house,  guard-house,  the- 
atre, drcus,  orphan  asylum,  hospital,  two  markets, 
two  arsenals,  and  numerous  churches.  The  col- 
lege, established  in  1785,  was  reorganised  in  1824: 
it  possesses  a  commodious  edifice,  ¥rith  a  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  two  me- 
dical schools,  and  various  learned  and  charitable 
societies.  The  harbour  is  large  and  convenient, 
but  rather  difficult  of  access,  in  consequence  of  its 
entrance  being  obstructed  by  a  range  of  sand- 
banks. Through  these  there  are  but  two  channels 
suitable  for  ships  of  large  burden.  In  t-he  princi- 
pal or  S.  channel  the  depth  of  water  in  the  shal- 
lowest part,  8  m.  SE.  from  the  town,  at  ebb  tide, 
is  only  about  12  ft.,  and  at  flood  tide  from  17  to 
18  ft.  A  lighthouse,  80  ft.  high,  with  a  revolving 
light,  has  l^n  erected  on  a  small  island  bearing 
2^  m.  NW.  from  the  bar,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
S.  channeL  After  crossing  the  bar,  there  is  deep 
water  up  to  the  city,  where  vessels  lie  moored 
alongside  wharfs  or  qua^s.  Charleston  is  a  place 
of  very  extensive  trade,  it  being  the  port  whence 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  S.  Carolina  is  carried  on.  Its  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  rice.  Most  of  Uie  imports  are 
from  the  N.  and  middle  states,  and  consist  of  wheat 
and  flour,  fish,  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods*  The  foreign  imports  are  mostly  brought 
at  second  hand  from  New  York,  and  consut  of 
cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
coffee,  sugar,  tea,  wine,  and  spices.  Like  moat 
other  cities  in  the  S.  part  of  the  United  States, 
Charleston  formerly  had  a  large  slave  pop.,  and 
the  slaves  were  treated  with  a  severity  revolting 
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to  those  who  lived  in  ooimtries  free  from  this  mo- 
nl  eontemination.  Happily  all  this  has  ceased  by 
the  emanHpariop  of  the  slaTes  in  I860,  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  the  great  dril  war  in  the  United  States. 
The  yellow  ferer  occasionally  commits  great  ra- 
vages here ;  bat  it  is  more  fatal  to  foreigners  than 
to  the  native  pop.  The  fever  is  supposed  to  be 
owing,  in  a  oonsidemble  degree,  to  the  marshy 
natnic  of  the  soil  on  which  a  part  of  the  town 
has  been  built;  bat  the  swampy  ravines  by  which 
it  was  formeriy  intersected  have  been  ^^ndually 
filled  np  and  drained,  and  the  dty  has,  m  conse- 
qoence,  beoome  mach  more  healthy.  The  town 
is  badly  aopplied  with  water,  having  mostly  to 
depend  on  tne  rain  water  collected  in  cisterns. 
Charieston  was  founded  in  1680,  and  was  the  seat 
of  govcmment  till  the  building  of  Columbia,  in 
1787. 
CHARLEYILLE,  an  mland  town  of  Ireland, 

EDT.  Monster,  N.  extremity  00.  Cork,  22  m.  S. 
mcrick,  on  the  railway  from  Limerick  to  Coik. 
Pop.  4,766  m  1831,  and  2,468  m  1861.  The  town 
ooosists  of  four  main  streets  croasing  each  other 
at  light  angles.  In  it  are  the  par.  church,  a  laxge 
R.  Cath.  chapel,  a  building  for  public  meetings, 
a  national  school,  and  an  endowed  grammar 
scbooL  The  oorporation,  under  a  charter  of  Charles 
11^  in  1671,  consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  bailiffs, 
twelve  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  commonalty. 
It  returned  two  membexs  to  the  Irish  H«  of  C.  till 
the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor 
oourt  has  jurisdiction  in  pleas  to  the  amount  of 
2(H>6,  and  as  a  civil  bill  court.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  oourt  and  mar- 
ket house  are  in  the  same  building.  Tanning  and 
blanket  making  are  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  there  are  two  laif*e  flour  mills.  Markets  on 
SAtonlavs;  fairs  on  10th  Jan.,  16th  March,  12th 
May,  15th  Aug.,  10th  Oct.,  and  12th  Nov.  The 
town  is  a  constabulary  station. 

Chabijcville,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Ar- 
dennes, on  the  Mease,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Meziera,  on  the  railway  from  Chalons  to  Namur. 
Popw  9,907  in  1861.  The  town  is  extremdy  well 
baUt ;  streets  straight  and  broad,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  houses  nearly  all  of  the 
same  height,  and  slated,  having  a  comfortable, 
gay  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
fine  square,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  ornamented 
with  a  superb  fountain.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
Mispension  bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  of  a  commercial  tribunal ; 
and  has  a  departmental  college,  a  primary  normal 
school,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a  course 
of  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  a 
pnUic  library,  with  24,000  voU.,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  theatre. 
The  royal  manufactory  of  arms,  formerly  estab- 
lished here,  has  been  transferred  to  Tulle  and 
Chatelleiaidt ;  but  arms  are  still  laigelv  manu- 
factoied  on  account  of  individuals.  The  nail- 
pioduce  about  8,500,000  kilog.  of  nails  a 
and  there  are,  besides,  copper  foundries, 
where  laxge  quantities  of  copper-wire,  and  plates, 
are  pioduoed,  with  soap-works  and  tanneries.  It 
has  a  commodious  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  a  con- 
eideraMe  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  slates, 
maihle,  and  manufactured  goods.  Through  the 
canal  of  Ardennes,  as  well  as  the  railway,  it  has 
also  an  easy  communication  wiUi  Paris. 

The  foondations  of  Charleville  were  laid  in 
1605,  by  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua 
Nevera,  who  gave  it  his  name.  Having  passed 
from  his  heirs  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  fortifi- 
cations were  razed,  in  1 686,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. 

CilARLOTTENBUKG,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
pvoT.  Bnsidenbarg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree, 
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5  m.  W.  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  12,431  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists diiefly  of  vUlas  and  taverns,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  rich,  and  the  resort  of^the  humbler 
classes  from  Berlin ;  is  well  built,  and  has  hand- 
some  straight  streets,  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees.  There  is  a  niagnificent  palace,  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  furmsked  with  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  The  gardens,  which  are 
finely  laid  out,  are  always  open  to  the  public, 
and  are  much  visited  by  Sunday  parties  and 
strollers  fix>m  the  capital.  Within  the  gardens 
is  the  mausoleum,  erected  by  Kin^  Frederick 
William  II L,  over  the  remains  of  his  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  queen,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  recumbent  marble  statue 
of  Louisa,  by  Kauch,  admitted  to  be  not  only  the 
masterpiece  of  that  eminent  sculptor,  but  one  of 
Uie  finest  modem  worics  of  art. 

CHAROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Sadne- 
et-Loire,  cap.  azrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Semence  and  the  Reconce,  28  m.  WNW.  M&con. 
Pop.  8,284  in  1861.  The  town  is  agreeably 
situated,  neat,  and  well  built ;  has  a  communal 
college,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, an  agricultural  society,  iron  forges,  and 
fabrics  of  earthenware,  and  crucibles.  A  hill 
above  the  town  is  crowned  with  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  or  Charolais. 
One  of  these,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  achieved  an  in- 
famous notoriety. 

CIIARTRES^  a  city  of  France,  d^p.  £ure-et- 
Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the  Eure,  48  m. 
S  W.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  Pop. 
19,531  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  is  situs  ted  partly  on  a  hill,  and 
partly  on  low  ground.  The  Eure,  which  here  divides 
mto  two  branches,  runs  through  and  endrcl^  the 
lower  town.  Streets  narrow  and  crooked;  those 
forming  the  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  being  so  very  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible 
to  carriages.  The  cathedral  is  reckoned  one  of  tho 
finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France.  Here  are,  also, 
two  fine  steeples,  a  monument  to  General  Marceau, 
barracks,  a  theatre,  and  some  fine  promenades.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  court  of  assizes, 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
departmental  college,  a  public  library,  with  80,000 
vols.,  a  school  of  design,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  manufactures  consist  principally  of  hosiery 
and  hats,  and  there  are  also  tannenes  and  dye- 
works.  Chartres  is  the  centre  of  the  com  trade  of 
the  dep.,  its  corn-markets  being  amon^  the  most 
important  in  France,  and  providing  m  a  great 
measure  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  It  is  the  native 
country  of  Regnier  the  poet,  of  Brissot,  and 
Petion,  members  of  the  convention,  and  of  General 
Marceau. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being  reckoned  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  capital  of  Celtic 
GauL  It  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English.  Henry  IV.  was  crowned 
here  in  1594. 

CHARTREUSE  (LA  GRANDE),  a  famous 
monastery  of  France,  dep.  Is^re,  14  m.  N.  Grenoble, 
among  rugged  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  8,281 
ft.  (1,000  metres)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
access  to  it  is  very  difilicult.  This  monastery  was 
founded  in  1084 ;  but  having  been  several  times 
pillaged  and  burnt  down,  the  present  building  has 
oeen  erected  since  1676.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  and 
has  cost  an  immense  sum.  During  the  revolution, 
the  monks  were  driven  out,  and  their  property,  in- 
cluding their  valuable  library,  confiscated  and  sold. 
But,  in  1826,  the  building,  which  had  escaped  tiie 
revolutionary  tempest,  was  restored  to  its  original 
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destination.  Some  of  the  old  monks,  accompanied 
by  Bcveral  neophj^es,  returned  to  the  building; 
and  the  Chartreuse  existed  once  more,  but  shorn 
of  its  old  lustre,  importance,  and  M-ealth. 

CHARYBDIS.    See  Scylla  and  Chabybdis. 

CHATEAUBKIANT,  a  town  of  France,  d<<p. 
Loire  Infdrieure,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Chere,  near  the 

?)nd  or  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  26  m.  WN  W.  Ancenis. 
op.  4,636  in  1861.  The  town  is  old  and  meanly 
built,  round  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  founded  in 
1015,  whence  *it  derives  its  name.  Francoise  de 
Foix,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  gallantries 
with  Francis  I.,  died  here  in  1537,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  epitaph  on 
her  tomb  written  by  Clement  Marot.  The  town 
has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  an  agricultural 
society,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs, 
and  its  pastry  and  confitures  are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. It  has  some  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  wood, 
and  a  considerable  com-market 

CHATEAU-CHINON,  or  CHINONVILLE,  a 
town  of  France,  d<^p.  Nie\'Te,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the 
Yonne,  in  the  middle  of  mountains,  at  an  elevation 
of  1,968  ft.  (600  mdtres)  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
20  m.  WNW.  Autun.  Pop.  2,960  in  1861.  The 
town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
and  was  defended  by  a  vast  castle,  of  which  there 
exist  considerable  ruins.  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  an  agricultural  society,  and  some  fa- 
brics of  coarse  woollens  and  linens.  Having  been 
taken  by  the  royalists  in  1591,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  the  garrison  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

CHATEAUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  d<<p.  Eure- 
ct-Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  25  m.  SSW.  Chartres.  Pop.  6,719  in  1861. 
Having  been  almost  wholly  burnt  down  in  1723, 
it  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  with  broad 
straight  streets,  and  uuiform  houses.  The  principal 
square,  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  communal  college,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Besides  the  college,  it  has  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, a  public  library,  with  6,000  voLs,,  and  some 
manufactures  of  woollens,  and  tanneries.  On  a 
rock,  commanding  the  tow^n,  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Dunois,  the  chapel  at- 
tached to  which  has  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
general  of  Charles  VII.,  and  some  other  tombs  of 
less  distinguished  menil)crs  of  the  familv. 

CHATEAU-GONTIEB,  a  town  of  Fnmce,  d^. 
Mayenne,  cap.  arnmd.,  on  the  Mavenne,  18  m.  S. 
Laval  Pop.  7,214  in  1861.  The'  town  is  badly 
laid  out,  but  well  built ;  has  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  river,  by  which  it  is  united  to  its  principal 
suburb,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  communal  college, 
3  hospitals,  public  baths,  an  agricultural  society, 
&c. ;  and' is  the  scat  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  fine 
linen  and  linen  thread,  with  extensive  blcachfields ; 
is  the  entrepot  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  wines, 
slate,  coal,  and  tufa  of  the  dep. ;  and  the  centre  of 
the  trade  in  fine  thread.  The  tovm  was  formerlv 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  had  a  castle,  whence  it 
took  its  name.  It  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the 
wars  of  Vend<*e. 

CIIATEAULIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Finis- 
t>re,  cap.  arrond.,  in  an  agreeable  valley,  on  the 
Aulne,  which  there  takes  the  name  of  Chateaulin, 
22  m.  SE.  Brest,  on  the  railwav  from  Brest  to 
Quimper.  Pop.  2,892  in  1861.  'The  town  is  ill- 
built  ;  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  an 
agricultural  society.  Vessels  of  from  60  to  80 
tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a  good  deal 
of  trade  in  slates,  procured  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhooii,  cattle,  and  butter. 

CIIATEAUNEUF-DE-K.VNDON,  an  inconsi- 
derable town  of  France,  ddp.  Loz^e,  cap.  cant  on 
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a  mountAin,  12  m.  NE.  Mende.  Pop.  1,465  in 
1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified  ;  and  an 
English  garrison  was  besieged  in  it,  in  1380,  by  a 
French  force  under  the  famous  constable  Dugiies- 
clin  ;  the  constable  having  died  during  the  course 
of  the  siege,  the  English  governor  laid  on  his  coffin 
the  keys  of  the  town,  which  he  had  engaged  to 
deliver  up  to  him  if  not  relieve<l  within  fifteen 
days.  A  monument  was  erected  here  in  1820  to 
the  memory  of  Duguesclin. 

CHA TEAUNEUF-SUR-CHARENTE,  a  town 
of  France,  d<^p.  Charente,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Cha- 
rente,  12  m.  VVSW.  Angouleme.  Pop.  3,565  in 
1861.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  and  salt  It  was  anciently  called  Berde- 
ville,  and  was  defended  b^  a  castle  burnt  down  in 
1081.  A  new  castle  having  been  built  to  replace 
the  former,  the  town  took  firom  it  the  name  of 
Ch&teaunenf. 

CIIATEAUROUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Indre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre  and  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  16,176  in 
1861.  Though  materially  improved  Ch&teauroux 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  worst  built  towns  in 
France.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  iU-pavcd ; 
houses  small,  irregularly  built,  and  gloomy.  It 
has,  however,  some  finely  shaded  agreeable  pro- 
menades, and  some  good  buildings,  it  is  the  scat 
of  a  court  of  assizes,  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce ;  and  has  a  theatre,  a  public 
library,  a  public  garden,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
science  and  arts,  and  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  the  dep.  The  cloth 
manufacture  is  very  extensively  earned  on ;  cotton 
hosier^'^  and  hats  are  also  produced,  and  there  are 
establishments  for  the  spinning  of  wool,  with  tan- 
works,  and  tile-works. 

Chateauroux  was  founded  in  950 ;  was  burned 
down  in  1088,  and  rebuilt  shortly  after.  Louis 
XIII.  erected  it  into  a  duchy ;  and  it  was  given  by 
Louis  XV.  to  one  of  his  mistresses,  Madame  de 
Mailly,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
de  Ch&teauroux. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY,  a  town  of  France,  dop. 
Aisne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Mame,  25  m.  S.  Soiti- 
sons,  on  the  railwav  from  Paris  to  Soissons.  Pop. 
5,925  in  1861.  Tlie  town  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  surmounted  by 
its  ancient  castle,  a  vast  mass  of  thick  walls, 
towers,  and  turrets.  It  has  a  considerable  suburb 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manie,  the  communication 
between  them  being  kept  up  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches.  It  has  a  court  of  primarv- 
jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  an  establishrnent 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  tanneries.  The 
famous  poet  La  Fontaine,  not  less  original  by  hLs 
character  and  conduct  than  by  his  talent  and 
genius,  was  bom  here  on  the  8th  of  July,  1661. 
The  house  which  he  inhabited  is  still  pre»erveil ; 
and  a  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  1824.  Ch&teau> 
Thierry  suffered  considerably  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1814. 

CHATELLERAULT,  a  town  of  France,  d<«p. 
Vienne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vieime,  20  m.  NNE. 
Poitiers  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Poitiers  and 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  14,2*10  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile,  agreeable  country,  but  is  ill 
built  It  is  joined  to  its  suburb  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a  stone  bridge,  built  by  the 
Due  de  Sully.  Besides  several  churches,  it  has  a 
communal  college,  a  theatre,  an  exchange,  a  bos  • 
pital,  and  a  royal  manufacture  of  arms,  the  build- 
ings of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  town  ; 
and  some  fine  promenades.  This  town  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  cutlery,  and  lias  manofactores  of 
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clocks  and  watches,  and  lace.  It  serves  as  a  kind 
of  entrepot  for  the  towns  of  the  S.  and  the  N.  of 
France ;  particularly  for  wines,  spirits,  salt,  slates, 
iron,  com,  hemp,  and  timber.  The  Scotch  Earl  of 
Arnan,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  was 
created  Dnc  de  CMtellerault  in  1548. 

CHATHAM,  a  par.,  town,  parL  bor.,  naval 
arsenal,  and  sea-port  of  Englanc^  co.  Kent,  lathe 
Aylesford,  on  the  Medway,  2l  m.  E.  by  S.  London, 
by  road,  and  344  m.  by  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  railway.  Fop.  o'f  parL  bor.  86,177  in  1861. 
Chatham  is  separated  from  the  city  of  Rochester 
by  a  merely  artificial  line  ;  and  the  latter  being 
ccmnected  with  Stroud  by  a  bridge,  the  three  towns 
fona  a  continoons  street  of  upwards  of  8  m.  along 
the  old  Dover  road  from  London.  For  about  ^  m. 
below  Rochester,  the  town  extends  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  there  bends  NN£.  and  E.  by 
X.  till  it  falls  into  the  sestuary  of  the  Thames 
at  Sheemess.  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
iti»  course,  the  Medway  has  very  deep  water.  At 
Chatham  the  tide  rises  18  ft.  at  springs,  and  12  ft. 
at  neaps  ;  and  from  Sheemess  to  Uhatham  there  is 
water  to  float  the  laxgest  ships  ;  and  the  ground 
being  soft,  and  the  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  ad- 
mirable haxbour  for  men-of-war :  and  it  is  to  its 
facilities  in  this  respect  that  Chatham  and  the 
ciintiguoos  towns  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 
me. 

The  principal  church,  a  plain  brick  structure, 
was  rebuilt  in  1788 ;  and  a  more  modem  one  was 
erected  in  1821,  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
Muner«.  Several  more  churches  have  since  been 
built,  as  also  a  number  of  dissenting  chapels,  a 
national  school,  a  proprietary  classical  school,  a 
philociophical  and  literary  institution,  to  which  a 
museum  is  attached,  and  two  public  subscription 
libraiies.  Here  is  also  a  chapel,  on  the  site  of  one 
attached  to  a  monastery,  founded  in  1078,  the  en- 
dowment of  which  supports*  four  brothers,  two  of 
them  in  orders.  Sir  J.  Hawkins*  hospital  for  de- 
cayed seamen  and  shipwrights,  chartered  in  1594, 
pupportji  10  individuals.  There  are  three  or  four 
min<ir  charities.  'Chatham  chest,'  which  origi- 
nated with  Sir  F.  Drake  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  after 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  at  first  consisted  of 
voluntary  contributions  from  seamen,  soon  became 
ccnnpalsory,  and  was  ultimately  removed,  in  1803, 
to  Greenwich.  Down  to  the  4th  Wm.  IV.  it  was 
sapp(»rted  by  deductions  from  the  monthly  wages 
of  seamen,  but  an  act  of  that  session  made  it 
chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  town 
wait  ccMTisiderably  improved  under  an  act  passed  in 
177^,  but  many  parts  of  it  still  remain  narrow  and 
irregular.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
trates, with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  com- 
prised within  the  municipal  limits  of  Rochester. 
The  Reform  Act,  which  made  it  a  borough,  con- 
ferreil  on  it  the  privilege  of  returning  one  member 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
b(»ru«igh  include  a  considerable  area  S.  and  £.  of 
the  town.  Registered  electors  1,741  in  1865. 
Market-dar,  Saturday;  annual  fairs.  May  15, 
N?|)tember*  1 9,  each  lasting  three  days :  annual 
races  in  August. 

The  town  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
great  naval  and  military  establishments  at  Bromp- 
ton,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  separated 
fmm  it  by  a  line  of  fortifications.  The  dockyard, 
which  lies  along  the  K.  side  of  the  river,  is,  in- 
dwiing  the  arsenal,  above  1  m.  in  length ;  and  is 
defended  by  Gillingham  Fort,  Upnor  Castle,  and 
several  bastions.  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  S.  or  land  side 
of  the  town,  was  erected  in  1803.  The  dockyanl 
contains  between  500  and  600  houses  for  the  arti- 
lioens  cmployetl  in  the  diflferent  works,  and  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  means  and  ac- 


commodation required  for  the  biulding  and  fitting 
out  of  the  largest  ships.  It  has  five  large  tide 
docks,  capable  of  receiving  first  rate  men-of-war, 
and  six  building-slips  for  vessels  of  the  largest  di- 
mensions; a  mast-house,  attached  to  which  are 
saw-mills  worked  by  steam,  and  two  large  floating 
basins,  for  the  reception  of  the  timber  for  the  masts; 
a  smithery,  where  anchors  of  the  largest  size  are 
forged;  a  rope-house,  where  cables  above  100 
fathoms  in  length,  and  25  inches  diameter,  are 
twisted  by  powerful  machinery ;  a  sail-house,  and 
numerous  warehouses,  containing  every  article  re- 
quired for  the  building  and  equipment  of  ships  of 
war.  Here  also  is  a  spare  set  of  Brunei's  block 
machinery,  in  the  event  of  that  at  Portsmouth 
getting  out  of  order ;  dwellings  for  the  civil  oflicers 
of  the  establishment,  and  a  handsome  chapel 
Near  the  entrance  (which  is  a  spacious  gateway 
flanked  bv  two  towers)  is  a  general  marme  hos- 
pital, built  in  1828,  and  capable  of  receiving  840 
patients.  Four  hulks  moored  off  the  dockyard,  one 
for  juvenile,  two  for  adult  offenders,  and  one  as  a 
hospital,  form  the  convict  establishment,  usually 
containing  from  900  to  1,000  individuals,  emploved 
in  the  common  dradgery  of  the  arsenal  The 
ordnance  wharf,  to  the  W.  of  the  dockvard  (on  the 
slip  of  land  between  the  church  and  rfver,  quarter 
of  a  m.  from  the  high  street  of  Chatham),  contains 
the  guns  belonging  to  each  vessel  respectively, 
in  separate  tiers,  piles  of  shot  and  shells,  a  weJl- 
arran^ed  armour^',  and  a  large  building  in  which 
lead  18  rolled  and  paint  ground  by  steam  ma- 
chinery. The  military  establishments,  comprised 
within  the  lines,  consist  of  large  infantry,  marine, 
engineer,  and  artillery  barracks,  with  a  park  of 
artillery.  There  is  also  a  school,  established  in 
1812,  where  young  engineering  officers  and  re- 
cruits are  trained  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
their  duties.  The  naval  arsenal  was  first  formed 
a  short  time  previously  to  the  Spanish  Armada, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  onlnance  wharf :  Upnor 
Castle  was  also  built  about  the  same  time.  The 
dockyard  was  removed  to  its  present  site  by 
James  I.,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  iin- 
proved,  by  the  formation  of  floating  docks,  by 
Charles  I.,  at  which  period  Gillingham  Fort  wan 
built;  but  the  present  establishments  were  princi- 
pally formed  subsequently  to  1758,  when  an  act 
was  passed  for  their  construction.  Previously  to 
this,  the  security  of  the  arsenal  depende<l  mainly 
on  the  river  forts,  especially  that  of  Sheemess; 
and  on  the  guard  ships  stationed  in  the  river. 
These,  however,  were  not  adequate  for  its  protec- 
tion. A  memorable  instance  of  their  insufliciency 
occurred  in  1667,  when  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet, 
under  De  Ruyter,  having  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  Thames, -took  Sheemess,  broke  a  strong  chain 
that  had  been  drawn  across  the  Medway,  and, 
sailing  up  the  river  as  far  as  Chatham,  destroyed 
several  sail  of  the  line  and  a  great  quantity  of 
stores.  The  Dutch  accomplished  this  brilliant  and 
daring  achievement  without  incurring  any  material 
loss;  but  the  fortifications  were  soon  after  very 
materially  strengthened,  and  are  now  such  as  to 
render  any  eotrp  de  main  of  this  sort  quite  out  of 
the  question 

To  shorten  the  distance  by  water,  and  facilitate 
the  communication  between  London  and  Chat- 
ham, an  open  canal  and  tunnel  was  made,  at  the 
l>eginning  of  the  present  century,  from  the 
Thames,  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  to  Chatham,  a 
distance  of  about  9  m.,  of  which  about  2  m.  are 
tunnelled.  But  notwithstanding  the  obvious  im- 
portance of  this  channel  of  communication  an  a 
means  of  saving  distance^  the  too  great  height  of 
the  rates  prevented  it  from  being  much  used,  and 
it  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  North  Kent  railway 
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company,  who  naed  the  tunnel  for  the  raihroad. 
Cetchami  or  the  Village  of  Cottages,  is  the  name 
of  Chatham  in  Domesday,  and  many  British  and 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  town  has  Ix^n 
built  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Chatham  has 
given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pitt  family. 

CHATILLON-SUR-LOING,a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Loiret,  cap.  cant,,  on  the  Loing,  14  m.  SSE. 
Montaigis.  Pop.  2,594  in  1861.  This  town  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Coligny ;  and  in  its  old 
castle,  on  the  16th  of  Februaiy,  1517,  was  bom 
the  famous  Admiral  de  Coligni,  the  most  illus- 
trious victim  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  mangled  remains  of  the  admiral  having  been 
deposited,  by  the  care  of  some  of  his  servants,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Chatillon,  were  trans- 
ferred, in  1786,  to  Maupertuis,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

CHATILLON-SUR-S£lNE,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Cote  d*Or,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seine,  28  m. 
NNE.  Semur-cn-Auxois,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Mulhousc.  Pop.  4,836  in  1861.  The  town 
is  neat,  well  built,  and  well  laid  out ;  it  has  a  fine 
castle,  a  commimal  college,  a  small  public  library, 
a  hospital,  and  a  school  of  design,  a  society  of 
agriculture.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth, 
hats,  jewellery,  iron-plates,  glass,  beet-root  sugar, 
and  casks.  There  was  formerly,  within  the  park 
belonging  to  Marshal  Marmont,  a  very  perfect 
agricultural  establishment,  and  an  establishment 
for  the  preparation  of  iron  and  hardware  articles : 
but  since  the  death  of  the  marshal,  the  establish- 
ments in  question  have  been  dismantled  and  the 
articles  sold.  Chatillon  was,  in  1814,  the  seat  of 
the  unsuccessful  negociations  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Allies. 

CHATRE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Indre, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  tlic  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  22  m. 
SE.  Chateauroux.  Pop.  6,038  in  1861.  The  town 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hUl,  and  was 
formerly  defended  by  an  immense  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  and  of  which  one  of  the  towers  serves  for  a 
prison.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  and  a  fine 
promenade ;  with  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
a  communal  college,  very  extensive  tanneries  and 
leather  manufactures,  and  fabrics  of  seige  and 
other  coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Clicstnuts  are  very 
plentiful  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  them,  and  in  cattle,  wool,  and  hides. 

CHATSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Tambof,  cap.  distr.,  on  tlie  Chatcha,  95  m.  N. 
Tambof.  l<^tim.  pop.  8,000.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1653,  and  peopled  with  Strelitz,  Pouch- 
gars,  and  Cossacks,  and  was  formerly  fortified; 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  com,  cattle,  tallow, 
honey,  hemp,  and  iron. 

ClIATSWORTH,  a  famous  scat  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    See  Bakewblu 

CHATTERPOOli,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  pro- 
vince Allahabad,  about  140  miles  WSW.  that 
city,  formerly  a  flourishing  place,  and  still  pos- 
sessing extensive  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton 
wrapper. 

CUAUDES-AIGUES,  a  town  of  France,  ddp. 
Cantal,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  narrow,  deep  gorge,  on  one 
of  the  afiluents  of  the  Truy^,  14  m.  SiSW.  St 
Flour.  Pop.  1,950  in  1861.  This  town  is  indebted 
for  whatever  importance  it  may  possess  to  its  hot 
springs,  which  were  known  to  tlie  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  Aqiue  CulaUesn  of  which 
its  modem  name  is  a  translation.  Their  tem- 
perature varies  from  30°  to  80°  Reaumur.  In 
winter,  the  houses  are  warmed  with  the  hot  water 
conveyed  through  the  streets  and  into  the  houses 
in  wooden  pi()es.  It  is  also  successfuU}'  employed 
in  the  incubation  of  various  species  of  eggs.    It 
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has  some  trade  in  isinglass,  and  camcs  on  some 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

CHAUMONT  (formerly  Oiaumont-en-Bas^ffny)^ 
a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Haute  Mame,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  a  height  between  the  Mame  and 
the  Suize,  about  H  m.  from  the  confluence  of  these 
rivers,  18  m.  NNW.  Langres.  Pop.  7,140  in  1861. 
The  town  is  indifferently  built;  streets  straight 
and  clean,  but  some  of  them  steep  and  of  difficult 
access.  It  formerly  laboured  under  a  deficiency 
of  water ;  but  now  it  possesses  several  fine  foun- 
tains, supplied  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  machine. 
It  has  several  good  public  buildings;  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  are  some  fine  promenades. 
Louis  AIL,  Francis  L,  and  Henry  IL,  surrounded 
it  with  walls  and  ditches ;  but  these  are  in  a  state 
of  disrepair,  and  in  most  places,  indeed,  are  thrown 
down  and  filled  up.  It  has  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce ;  a  departmental  col- 
lege, a  society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts ; 
a  public  library,  with  35,000  volumes ;  a  theatre, 
a  hospital,  and  a  house  of  correction ;  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollens  and  dmggets,  with  im- 
portant fabrics  of  hosiery  and  gloves  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  iron  and  cutlery.  The  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
signed  here,  in  1814,  a  treaty  against  Napoleon. 

CHAUNY,  a  town  of  France,  d<^  Aisne,  cap. 
cant.,  at  the  point  where  the  Oise  is  joined  by  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  half  the  town  being  built  on 
an  island  in  the  river,  18  m.  W.  Laon,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Mons.  Pop.  8,163  in  1861.  A 
good  deal  of  cider  is  made  in  the  town,  which  has 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  trade,  bcdng  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce. 

CHAVES,  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal, 
prov.  Tras  os  Montes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tam^B,  over  which  it  has  a  Roman  bridge  of 
eighteen  arches,  40  m.  W.  Braganza.  Pop.  G,720 
in  1858.  The  town  has  mineral  baths,  which  were 
formerly  much  frequented.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  on  his  entry  into 
Portugal  in  1808,  but  was  recaptured  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  following  year. 

CHAYEXPOOR,  a  town  and  distr.  of  Nepaul, 
N.  Ilindostan ;  the  former  is  fortified,  and  is  130 
m.  E.  by  S.  Catmandoo.  The  distr.  is  altogether 
mountamous;  it  exports  to  Thibet  rice,  wheat, 
oil,  butter,  iron,  copper,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth, 
planks,  spices,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  furs,  and 
pearls ;  and  imports  Uiencc,  salt,  gold,  sUver,  musk, 
musk  deer  skins,  chowries,  blankets,  Chinese  silks, 
borax,  and  medicinal  herbs. 

CHEADLE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Enj::- 
land,  CO.  Stafford,  S.  div.,  hund.  Totmonslow,  180^ 
m.  NW.  London,  by  London  and  North- Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town  8,191,  and  of  par.  4,803  in 
1861.  "  The  town  is  pleasantly  seated  in  the  most 
fertile  X)art  of  the  Moorland,  in  a  vale  surrounded 
by  hills,  planted  with  forest  trees,  and  in  a  district 
abounding  with  coal.  It  consists  of  one  princiftol 
and  four  small  streets,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
roads  from  Newcastle  to  Ashboum,  and  from  Leek 
to  Uttoxeter.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure, 
in  the  decorated  style  of  English  church  architec- 
ture. The  chapel*  of  ease,  a  neat  building,  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1832.  The  town  is 
govemed  by  a  constable  and  headborough,  nomi- 
nated annually  at  the  court-leet,  held  by  the  lond 
of  the  manor.  It  is  also  a  station  for  receiving 
votes  at  the  election  of  mems.  of  the  H.  of  C.  for 
the  N.  div.  of  the  co.  The  li^dng  is  a  rectory,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  StaffonI,  and  diocese  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry.  Patron,  master  and  feUows 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  are  various 
chapels  u>r  dissenters  and  R.  CathoUcsL  It  has  a 
free  school,  endowed  in  1685 ;  a  national  school. 
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and  sandry  bequests  for  the  poor  of  the  par.  In 
the  vicinage  are  veiy  extensive  copper,  tin,  and 
bra.««i  works,  and  a  considerable  tape  maDufactory. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  numerous  blacksmiths, 
brazien,  and  tin-plate  workers;  iron  merchants, 
nail-makers,  curriers,  and  tanners;  rope-makers, 
flax-<beaaen,  saddlers,  and  maltsten.  Copi)er  ore 
has  been  found  in  the  neighbourhooci,  but  not  in 
puffirient  abundance  to  make  its  working  advan- 
tageoua.  The  Caldon  branch  of  the  Trent  and 
Mfisey  canal  paivea  within  4  m.  of  Cheadle, 
Market-day,  Friday ;  and  faixs  are  held  in  January, 
March,  Holy  Thursday,  16th  August,  and  4th 
October,  for  cattle  and  horses. 

CHKDDER,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Somerset,  hund.  Winterstoke.  Area  G,090  acres. 
Pop.  2,032  m  1861.  The  villag«»,  15  m.  S.  by  W. 
]hi»tol,  at  the  base  of  the  Chedder  cliff,  a  part  of 
the  Mendip  hills,  has  three  irregular  streets  branch- 
ing from  a  centre.  The  church  is  a  spacious  struc- 
ture, with  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower;  there  u  a 
charity  school  for  35  boys  and  13  girls,  supported 
by  a  portion  of  a  bequest  left  in  1751,  the  remain- 
der being  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor 
c*hildrpn,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  generally. 
There  are  tsun  fat  sheep  and  cattle,  May  4  and 
Oct.  29.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agrunilture;  but  a  paper-mill  in  tLe  immediate 
vicinity  employs  several  hands,  and  many  females 
are  engaged  in  knit-ting  stockings.  The  Chedder 
rt»ck.<%  close  to  the  town,  form  a  huge  chasm  or 
p>rge,  apparently  tcrni  apart  by  some  conyuUion 
</  nature,  presenting  iire^lar  precipices  and  ex- 
t<>n8ive  caverns,  characteristic  or  calcareous  strata. 
The  extensnve  downs  comprised  within  the  par. 
are  <^thed  with  fine  pasture ;  and  the  dairies  of 
the  diatrict  have  long  been  famous  for  the  produo- 
titm  of  an  excellent  species  of  cheese,  known  by 
the  name  of  Chedder. 

CUEDUBA,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
about  10  m.  SVV.  Kamree,  Aracan,  to  which  prov. 
it  bdongs,  cmiatituting  one  of  its  four  chief  divi- 
saona.  It  lies  between  bit  18^  36'  and  18^  46'  N., 
and  long.  93^  28'  and  93<^  44'  £.:  shape,  nearly 
round;  length  and  breadth,  about  20  m.  each; 
ai«a,  400  sq.  m.  Pop.  between  5,000  and  6,000. 
Xeariy  the  whole  of  its  surface  consists  of  a  rich 
productive  soil;  the  interior  is  much  more  free 
fnjm  jungle  than  that  of  any  other  island  upon 
this  coast.  The  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton, 
and  rice  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  the  cattle 
are  the  finest  in  the  whole  prov. 

CHELMSFORD,  a  town  and  par.  of  EngUnd, 
CO.  Essex,  hniui  Chelmsford,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Widd,  or  Cann,  and  Chehner,  28  m.  N£.  by  K. 
London  by  road,  and  29^  m.  by  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  of  town  5,513,  and  of  parish  8,407 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  cou,  CMisbts  of  one  principal  street  and 
three  otbears  branching  from  it:  houses  mostly 
well  built,  many  of  them  having  gardens  extend- 
ing to  the  rivers.  It  is  lighted,  and  well  supplied 
with  water  frcmi  a  spring  distant  ^  m.,  conveyed 
to  a  h^iMliiome  reservoir  in  the  town.  Ihe  church, 
a  stately  fabric  of  the  earty  ]>art  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, has  been  repaired  ynthin  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  original  pointed  style  has  been  carefully 
preserved.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  several  dissent- 
uig  chapels,  four  sets  of  almshouses  (the  oldest 
fiMUided  in  1625)  ;  a  public  dispensary,  and  many 
minor  charities  and  benevolent  societies ;  a  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  which  partici- 
(lates  alternately  with  those  of  Malton  and  Brent- 
wood in  an  exhibition  to  Cains  College,  Cambridge ; 
2  charity  schoob  (one  founded  in  1713,  one  in  1714) , 
which  respectively  clothe  and  educate  50  boys  and 
20  girls;  a  national,  a  Lancastrian,  and  an  infant 
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school ;  a  neat  theatre ;  public  l>aths,  with  a  read- 
ing-room attached ;  and  a  handsome  hall,  in  which 
the  courts  of  assize  and  of  quarter  sessions  for  tho 
county  are  held,  and  which  also  contains  a  spacious) 
assembly-room.  The  present  co.  gaol,  on  a  hill 
about  1  m.  from  Chelmsford,  in  the  par.  of  Spring- 
field, where  it  occupies  an  area  or  8  or  9  acres, 
was  built  in  1828  on  the  radiating  plan.  The 
former  gaol,  in  the  same  par.,  in  now  only  used  for 
prisoners  previously  to  conviction,  and  debtors: 
attached  to  it  is  a  house  of  correction  for  females. 
During  the  last  war,  two  sets  of  barracks,  capable 
of  containing  4,000  men,  were  erected  near  the 
town ;  but  thev  have  since  l)een  taken  down.  A 
line  of  embankments  defended  by  star  batteries 
inay  still  be  traced,  erected  during  the  threatened 
invasion  in  1805,  to  protect  the  approaches  to  the 
metropolis  from  the  E.  coast.  The  Chclmer  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge.  Below  the 
town,  the  river  has  been  formed  into  a  navigable 
canal,  12  m.  in  length,  for  barges,  by  means  of 
locks  and  artificial  cuts,  to  Maldon,  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater.  A  handsome  stono 
bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  thrown  over  the  Cann, 
to  replace  an  older  bridge  of  three  arches  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Chelmsfonl  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  and  has  long  been 
the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  E.  parts  of  Essex, 
and  to  those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This  and  the 
general  co.  business  of  assizes  are  the  chief  support 
of  the  place,  for  there  is  no  manufacture,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  are  employed 
m  agriculture,  or  as  carriers  and  droven  to  the 
metropolis.  There  are  well-frequented  annual 
races  m  July,  held  on  Galley  Common,  2  m.  from 
the  town.  Chelmsford  is  near  the  Quaromoffus 
of  the  Roman  period. 

CHELSEA,  a  town  and  par.,  forming  part  of 
the  W.  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  of  England, 
CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  Kensington  div. 
Pop.  of  par.  32,371  in  1831 ;  40,179  in  1841 ;  and 
63,439  in  1861.  Chelsea  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  along  the  widest  of  its  reaches  above 
London  Bridge,  and  is  connected  with  Battersca 
bv  a  modem  suspension,  and  an  old  wooden  bridge. 
Ine  lower,  or  old  town,  is  irregularly  built,  and  on 
the  whole  of  mean  appearance :  its  best  houses  are 
those  of  Cheyne  Walk,  along  the  side  of  the  river 
above  the  hospital,  anciently  a  fashionable  resf^rt, 
where  many  distinguished  individuals  resided. 
The  upper  and  more  modem  town,  which  extends 
towards  Hyde  Park,  and  comprises  Sloane  Street 
and  Square,  Cadogan  Place,  and  part  of  Knights- 
bridge,  consists  or  handsome  and  r^ularly  built 
houses.  The  original  parish  church  near  the  river 
(the  oldest  part  of  which  is  of  the  14th  century) 
contains  many  interesting  monuments ;  amongst 
others,  one  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  in  its  church- 
yard is  one  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  resided  here, 
and  was  lord  of  the  manor.  This  original  church 
has  now  become  a  chapel  of  ease  to  a  splendid 
church,  built  in  1824,  in  the  decorated  and  later 
Gothic  style,  of  which  it  is  a  very  tine  qiecimen : 
it  has  927  free  sittings,  in  consequence  of  tho 
parliamentary  commissioners  having  contributed 
several  thousand  pounds  towards  its  erection. 
There  are  numerous  other  religious  edifices,  among 
them  an  episcopal  chapel  in  Park  Street,  built  in 
1718 ;  another  in  Sloane  Street,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  in  which  there  are  650  free  sittings ; 
several  dissenting  chapels,  a  charity  school  founded 
in  1694,  in  which  40  scholars  are  educated,  and  30 
of  the  number  clothed ;  a  national  school  behind 
the  church,  and  others  connected  with  the  Park 
and  Sloane  Street  chapels ;  besides  several  minor 
charities.  The  most  important  public  estab.,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  tho  military  hospital,  finished  in 
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1690,  on  a  plan  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  at  an  expense  of 
150,000/. :  it  is  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  columns, 
and  cornices,  and  forms  three  (}uadninglcs  in  the 
centre  of  extensive  pjounds;  tliose  at  the  back  of 
the  structure  being  planted  with  avenues,  those  in 
front,  occupied  by  ganlens  which  extend  to  the 
river,  to  which  the  central  quadrangle  opens,  form- 
ing the  S.  front,  with  wings  on  either  side,  orna- 
mented with  porticos  and  piazzas.  The  cstab.  has 
a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  usually 
about  550  in-pensioners,  consisting  of  veteran 
soldiers,  who,  besides  food  and  clothing,  receive 
weekly  pay,  varying  according  to  rank  and  service. 
The  affairs  of  the  hospital  are  managed  by  a  board 
of  commissioners.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  chief 
promoter  of  this  noble  institution,  contributed 
13,000/.  towards  its  formation.  York  Hospital  is 
connected  with  the  Koyal  Hospital,  having  been 
built  for  the  reception  of  wounded  soldiers  from 
foreign  stations,  who  arc  taken  into  the  other  as 
vacancies  occur.  A  military  asylum  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1801,  for  soldiers' 
oq)han8,  and  the  children  of  those  oh  foreign 
stations.  It  is  a  handsome  bnilding,  not  far  from 
the  Royal  Hospital:  700  boys  and  800  girls  being 
maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  in  it  on  Bell's 
plan :  tlie  boys,  on  leavmg,  enter  the  army ;  the 
girls  are  apprenticed.  Between  Chelsea  Hospital 
and  Chcyne's  Walk  are  the  botanical  gardens  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Comtmny,  occupying  four  acres 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  granted  by  Sir  H.  Sloaue, 
whose  statue  by  liysbrach  is  placed  there :  a  hot- 
house green-houses,  and  library  arc  connected  with 
them,  and  annual  lectures  are  given.  There  are 
similar  gardens  near  Sloane  Street,  estab.  in  1807, 
comprismg  six  acres,  in  which  lectures  are  al«o 
given  in  May  and  June :  the  plants  are  arranged 
m  compartments  on  the  Linmean  system. 

Chelsea  continued,  through  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  a  favourite  and  fashionable  resort,  and 
was  noted  for  its  taverns  and  public  gardens :  the 
Kanelagh  Gardens,  adjoinii^  those  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  were  closed  in  1805. 

CllELTKNHAM,  a  town,  pari.  bor.  and  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  England,  co.  Gloucester, 
hund.  Cheltenham,  in  a  fertile  vale  opening  to  the 
S.  and  W.,  at  the  base  of  the  Cotawold  Hills,  on 
the  Chelt,  a  small  steeam,  whence  it  derives  its 
name;  9  m.  NE.  Gloucester,  97  m.  WNW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  121^  m.by  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  parL  bor.,  which  is  identical  with 
the  parish,  39,093  in  18G1.  The  increase  of  the 
town  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, occasioned  by  the  great  influx  of  wealthy 
invidids  and  others,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of 
its  spas,  the  mild  and  equable  temperature  of  the 
site,  and  the  beauty  of  the  8urn)unding  neigh- 
bourhood, has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  1801 
the  pop.  amounted  to  only  3,076;  in  1811  it  had 
increased  to  8,325;  in  1821,  to  13,396;  in  1831,  to 
22,492 ;  and  in  1841,  to  81,411.  The  High  Street, 
running  NW.  and  SE.,  is  upwards  of  1^  m.  in 
length;  several  others  branch  from  it  at  right 
angles,  on  each  side,  leading  to  the  various  squares, 
terraces,  detached  villas,  and  spas ;  each  of  the 
latter  being  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure- 
grounds.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  amongst 
other  fine  ranges,  are  Columbia  Place,  St.  Mar- 
garet's Terrace,  and  Pitville  Lawn ;  on  the  S.  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Promenades  (on  the  plan  of  the 
Louvre),  and  the  Crescent ;  and  up  the  ascent  in 
that  direction,  Lansdown  Place,  Crescent,  and 
Terrace,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Malvern 
Hills.  The  spas,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted 
for  its  rapid  growth  and  celebrity  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  originate  in  a  considerable  number  of 
saline  springs,  rising  in  different  parts  of  the  vale, 


and  having  their  source  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation,  which  appears  at  the  surface  at  the  Iwise 
of  (Joombe  Hill,  N\v.  of  the  town,  whence  it  diiw 
gradually,  and  is  alh)ut  700  ft,  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  chief  streets  and  squares.  In  aU  the  springs, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  the  predominating  ingre- 
dient, and  prevails  the  most  where  the  rwi  sand- 
stone is  approached  the  nearest  The  other  mine- 
ral components  consist  chiefly  of  the  sulphates  of 
soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlo- 
ride of  manganese — the  three  last  in  smaller  pro- 
portions. Iodine  and  bromine  have  also  been  de- 
tected in  several  of  the  springs.  Though  tlie 
ground  has  been  liored  to  the  depth  of  260  ft.,  none 
of  the  present  wells  exceed  130  ft,  in  depth.  The 
watera,  not  only  of  different  springs,  but  thooe  of 
the  same  spring,  at  different  times,  probably  vary- 
much  in  their  analysis,  as  several  eminent  che- 
mists have  arrived  at  different  results.  The  various 
ingredients,  except  chloride  of  sodium,  are  sup- 
(X).sed  to  be  derived  from  the  lias  incum|)ent  on 
the  red  sand,  the  waters  becoming  impregnated  in 
tlieir  ascent  through  the  different  marls  and  claya 
of  that  formation.  They  are  chiefly  eflicaciouii  iu 
bilious  and  dysjieptic  cases ;  and  are  taken  as  ai)c- 
rients,  usually  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  half-pint 
glasses  before  breakfast,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  between  each.  The  alkaline  form  the 
most  numerous  class ;  the  magnesian  occurs  in  2 
or  3  wells  of  recent  origin ;  and  at  the  old  wells 
and  Montpellier  are  sidphurous  springs  used  in 
cases  of  scrofula.  The  earliest  of  tliese  saline 
springs  first  attracted  attention  in  1716,  and  was 
sutraequently  enclosed  and  resorted  to  by  a  few  in- 
valids. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  visit  of  George 
III.  in  1778,  that  the  watera  obtained  any  exten- 
sive repute ;  since  which  period,  or  a  little  later, 
Cheltenham  has  increased,  with  singular  rapidity, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  its  still  continuing  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  of 
wealthy  invalids  from  the  E.  Indies,  and  other  hot 
climates.  The  Original  Establishment,  or  Old 
Well,  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved ;  it 
is  approached  by  a  fine  avenue,  and  has  the  crest 
of  a  pigeon  on  various  parts  of  the  structure,  iu 
allusion  to  tHe  discovery  of  the  first  spring,  from 
its  being  resorted  to  by  flocks  of  those  birds.  The 
Montpellier  Spa  (about  ^  m.  S.  of  the  town)  was 
fii8t  opened  in  1809;  this  has  also  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  is  at  present  the  most  fashionable 
resort  during  the  season,  which,  at  all  the  spas, 
begins  May  1  and  ends  Oct.  31.  During  this  pe- 
riod they  are  opened  at  6  in  the  morning ;  and  at 
Montpellier  there  is  a  numerous  band  in  attend- 
ance from  8  to  10  o'clock,  the  usual  time  for 
drinking  the  waters  and  promenading.  The  eve- 
ning musical  promenades  at  the  same  spa  are  also 
amongst  the  principal  attractions  of  Cheltenham ; 
and,  during  the  season,  the  weekly  assemblies  take 
place  in  the  rotunda  of  this  spa.  In  winter  they 
are  held  at  a  splendid  stute  of  rooms  in  the  High 
Street.  The  Montpellier  baths  comprise  every 
variety  of  warm,  cold,  vapour,  air,  and  shampooing, 
and  adjoining  them  is  an  extensive  laboraU^rv  for 
manufacturing  the  various  kinds  of  *  Cheltenham 
Salts.*  They  form  altogether  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings,  and  are  supplied  with  the  mincnd 
water  of  80  different  wells,  conducted  bv  one  main 
pipe  to  the  establishment.  The  monthly  exhibi  • 
tions  of  the  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society  are 
held  at  the  Montpellier  and  Pittville  Spaa. "  The 
latter  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  is  a  splendid 
structure,  on  an  eminence  N.  of  the  town,  com- 
manding fine  prospects,  with  extensive  walks  and 
drives  round  it.  A  few  public  breakfasts  are  given 
at  this  spa  during  the  season,  but  hitherto  the 
southern  quarter  of  Cheltenham  has  always  been 
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the  most  freqaented  and  fashionable.  The  Pitt- 
ville  establishment  was  opened  in  1830,  having 
OMt  in  all  about  60,000/.  The  Cambxay  Spa  is  a 
small  Gothic  stnicture,  built  over  a  chalybeate 
ttpring.  The  whole  of  these  spas  are  more  or  less 
frequented  throughout  the  year:  there  are  also 
good  md>lic  baths  in  the  High  Street.  The  parish 
chnrch  is  an  ancient  Gothic  Duilding,  with  a  lofty 
^ire,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  churchyard, 
planted  with  noble  avenues.  There  are  also  6 
modem  churches ;  built  partly  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  partly  by  grant  from  the  commissioners ; 
a  Catholic,  and  various  dissenting  chapels.  A  free 
grammar  school  was  founded  in  1586,  for  at  least 
50  boys ;  but  granmiar  being  held  to  mean  Latin, 
though  the  scholan  are  instructed  gratuitously  in 
that  language,  they  have  to  pay  for  instnlction  in 
£nglish.  Various  efforts  have*  been  made  to  ob- 
viate this  anomaly  and  get  the  school  placed  on 
an  improved  footing.  It  has  2  exhibitions  at  Pem- 
broke Colle^,  0:dbrd,  worth  602.  each ;  and  4 
church  livings  are  exclusively  open  to  the  scholars 
of  this  school  who  have  obtained  exhibitions.  A 
charity  school  was  founded  in  1682,  for  boys  of 
this  and  several  other  pars.,  who,  on  leaving,  have 
an  apprmtice  fee  allowed  them ;  a  national  school, 
established  in  1817,  has  between  500  and  600  chil- 
liren  daily,  and  200  on  Sundays ;  a  female  orphan 
a^faim,  founded  in  1806  by  Queen  Charlotte, 
iiiaintain<>  and  educates  about  27  children. 

But  the  principal  educational  establishment  con- 
nected with  the  town  is  the  Proprietary  College. 
It  was  set  on  foot  by  a  large  body  of  subscribers, 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  a  complete  course  of 
classical  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  building,  a  magniticent  fabric  in  the  Tudor 
strle,  opened  in  1843,  has  a  front  240  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  about  80  ft 
Inside  it  has  a  schuol-room  90  ft.  by  45  do.,  a  gym- 
nanum  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  lecture-rooms. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  ore,  the 
genial  hospital,  accommodating  100  patients  from 
all  parts;  the  dispensary  and  casualty  hospital, 
established  1813;  the  benevolent  and  anti-men- 
dicity society,  established  in  1827,  and  affording 
relief  in  kind,  bv  means  of  tickets ;  the  Cobourg 
(for  women  in  child-birth),  Dorcas,  and  numerous 
otheiv;  alms-houses,  founded  1574,  f^r  six  old 
people;  and  several  minor  charities.  There  are 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  at  each  of  the 
spas,  and  five  or  six  others  m  the  town ;  a  literary 
and  philosophical  institution,  established  1833,  at 
which  lectures  are  frequently  given,  with  a  good 
library  and  museum ;  and  zoological  gardens.  The 
General  Association  for  Scientific  and  Literanr  In- 
struction has  weekly  meetings  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures— ^it  is  on  the  plan  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute. 
There  is  a  neat  theatre,  usually  open  in  summer, 
but  enjoying  no  great  share  of  patronage.  The 
assembly  rooms  in  Regent  Street,  opened  in  1816, 
oust  e/OfidOL  The  bdl-room  is  87  ft.  by  40,  and 
40  ft.  high.  The  market-place  is  an  extensive 
etmctare,  built  in  1823,  with  an  entrance,  through 
an  arcade,  from  the  High  Street.  Market,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. ;  thore  is  usuidly  an  abundant  supply,  at 
moderate  prices.  Aimual  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheese 
are  held  the  2iid  Thursday  in  April,  August  5,  2nd 
Tuesday  in  Sept.,  and  3nl  Thursday  in  Dec. ;  there 
are  also  two  statute  fairs,  on  Thursday  before  and 
after  Old  Michaelmas  Day.  Malting  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
caused  by  the  great  inilux  of  visitors  to  the  spas, 
and  by  its  bemg  a  considerable  thoroughfare. 
Cheltenham  is  connected  by  railways  with  au  parts 
of  the  country,  and  has  profited  much  by  the  con- 
aeqoent  facility  of  communication.  Coals  and 
other  articles  of  general  consumption  arc  brought, 
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by  a  railway,  from  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Ship  Canal  to  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (9  m.), 
where  there  are  convenient  wharfs  and  warehouses. 
Water,  for  domestic  use,  is  conducted  from  sources 
in  the  Cotswold  HilLs  to  a  large  reservoir,  and 
thence,  by  pipes,  to  the  upper  stories  of  most  of 
the  houses:  this  and  the  gas  (with  which  the 
whole  of  the  town  and  suburbs  are  well  lighted) 
are  supplied  by  private  companies.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  Cheltenham,  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
The  limits  of  the  parU  bor.  coincide,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  those  of  the  par.  Registered 
electors,  2,664  in  18()2.  Gross  anniud  value  of  real 
OToperty,  201,098^.  in  1857,  and  216,169Z.  in  1862. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  commit* 
sioners.  The  scenery  in  every  direction  is  very 
beautiful,  and  nightingales  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
Rennal's  Wood,*  about  1  m.  from  tlie  town,  haa 
been  named,  from  the  numbers  that  frequent  it. 
Nightingale  Grove.  From  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing summits  extensive  prospects  are  commanded, 
especially  froom  Cleeve  Cloud,  Birdlip,  (Charlton 
Deer  Park,  and  *  the  Castles,'  so  named  from  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  encampmentn.  Sudeley 
Castle,  a  splendid  old  ruin ;  Southam,  a  curious 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudor 
period ;  Witcoml)e,  where  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa  were  discovered  in  1818  (Archa0olog.,voLiL), 
and  Toildington,  a  splendid  modem  scat,  are  in 
the  vicinity. 

CHELVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  39  m.  NW.  Valencia. 
Pop.  4,499  in  1857.  There  are  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  on  the  N£.  of  this  town, 
that  served  to  convey  water  to  Liria.  The  neigh> 
bourhood  is  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines,  and 
produces  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  wine, 
and  oil. 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxonj-,  circ 
Zwickau,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chem- 
nitz river,  20  m.  ENE.  Zwickau,  and  37  m.  WSW. 
Dresden,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Nurem- 
berg. Pop.  45,432  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly walled,  but  its  fortifications  have  been  le- 
velled, and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  It  has  some  go3d  streets  and  squares,  a 
castle,  five  churches,  four  hospitals,  a  town  hall, 
cloth  hall,  lyceum,  and  school  of  design,  and  has 
handsome  and  thriving  suburbs.  Chemnitz  is  the 
principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  extensive  cotton  manufactures,  and  that  of 
cotton  hosiery,  mitts,  dtc,  to  w^hich  it  is  mainly 
indebted  for  its  rapid  growth,  Ls  said  to  employ 
from  15,000  to  20,000  looms  in  Chemnitz  and  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  stockings  and  mitts 
manufactured  here  are  now  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  states  comprised  within  the  German 
Customs  League ;  and  considerable  quantities  are 
also  shipped  for  the  U.  States.  In  1862,  there 
were  in  the  town  51  factories  of  woollen  stuffs ;  18 
factories  for  stockings  and  mitts ;  and  16  for  cotton. 
There  were  also,  at  the  same  date,  4  iron  foundries, 
and  20  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  spin- 
ning machinery,  with  which  it  supplies  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Continent,  The  town  has  besides 
manufactures  of  linens,  and  dyeing  and  bleaching 
establishments.  The  district  of  Chemnitz  contmns 
fourteen  villages,  and  had,  in  1861,  a  pop.  of  above 
80,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
above  branches  of  industry.  Chemnitz  was  for 
400  years  a  free  imperial  city.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Puffendorf. 

CHENOXCEAUX  (CASTLEOF).  SeeBLERE. 

CHEPSTOW,  a  sea-port  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Monmouth,  hund.  Caldecot ;  on  the  Wye, 
2^  m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Severn,  lio'm. 
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W.  Lond.  by  road,  and  141^  m.  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  8,364  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
on  a  fn^dual  sloiie  betwixt  bold  cliffs  rising  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  England.  Streets 
broad,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  but  badl}' 
supplied  with  water.  There  are  many  good  houses, 
and  the  town  looks  neat  and  cheerful.  The  church 
has  a  fine  Norman  entrance,  and  many  curious 
specimens  of  the  early  pointed  style.  It  has  also 
a  Cath.  and  several  diss,  chapels;  an  endowed 
charity'  school  for  thirteen  children ;  a  national 
school^  two  ancient  hospitals,  in  which  twenty-five 
aged  persons  are  supported;  and  several  minor 
charities.  Market,  \\  ed.  and  Sat  Fairs,  Frid. 
and  Sat.  in  Whitsun-wcek ;  Sat.  before  June  20, 
Aug.  1,  and  Frid.  before  Oct  29.  It  has  no  manu- 
factures ;  but  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  chief 
port  of  most  of  the  places  on  the  Wye  and  Lug, 
including  Herefordshire  and  the  E.  part  of  Mon- 
mouth. Ship-bui3ding  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  and  about  70  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  4,600  tons,  belong  to  the  port  The  tide 
runs  with  great  rapidity  m  the  river,  making  its 
navigation  a  little  dangerous ;  and  it  rises  at  or- 
dinary springs  between  40  and  50  ft,  and  at  high 
springs  it  sometimes  reaches  between  50  and  60 
ft ;  hence  very  large  ships  may  come  up  to  the 
town,  and  barges  of  30  tons  burden  ascend  the 
river  to  Hereford.  A  handsome  iron  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  river  in  1816  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  two  cos.  separated  by  the  Wye.  The  castle, 
on  a  steep  cUff  overhanging  the  Wye,  dates  from 
the  11th  centiiry.  though  most  of  the  existing 
remains,  which  occupy  a  considerable  space,  appear 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin :  it  was  alternately  in 
the  hands  of  both  parties  during  the  last  dvil  war ; 
and  after  the  restoration,  Henry  Martyn,  the  regi- 
cide, was  imprisoned  for  life  in  one  of  its  towers, 
where  he  died  after  thirty  years'  confinement 
The  CO.  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions  in  the 
town,  and  a  smidl  theatre  is  occasionally  opened. 

CHER,  an  inl  dep.  of  France,  reg.  Centre, 
formed  of  part  of  Bern  and  Bourbonnais,  having 
N.  the  ddp.  Loiret,  £.  Niv6re,  S.  Allier  and  Creuse, 
and  W.  Indre  and  Loir^-et^Cher.  Area,  720,880 
hecures,  or  2,853  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pon.  323,393  in 
1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  tne  Cher,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  and  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  which,  with  the  Allier,  forms 
its  K  boundary.  Surface  generallv  fiat  Soil 
various  :  in  the  E.,  and  along  the  Loire,  it  is  very 
fertile  ;  S.  it  is  of  a  medium  quality,  while  in  the 
N.  it  is  sandy,  and  covered  in  great  part  with 
heath.  Agriculture  backward.  Principal  crops, 
wheat,  maslin.  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  is 
Uugely  cultivated,  the  crop  being  estimated  at 
about  750,000  kilog.  a  year.  The  natural  mea- 
dows, which  are  extensive  and  valuable,  are  prin- 
cipally depastured  by  sheep  and  cattle.  The  stock 
of  sheep  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  head,  pro- 
ducing annuallv  570,000  kilog.  of  wooL  The  stock 
of  black  cattle  is  estimated  at  85,000  head.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  lY.,  the  horses  of  Berri  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation ;  but  the  breed  is  now  matly  de- 
tenorated.  Hogs  and  goats  numerous.  The  forests 
occupy  about  120,000  hectares;  and  furnish  timber 
for  the  navy.  The  vineyards  cover  nearly  13,000 
hectares ;  those  in  the  arrond.  of  Sancene  furnish 
the  best  wines.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  is  pretty 
extensively  wrought  The  cloth  manufacture, 
once  the  staple  of  the  dep.,  has  greatlv  fallen  off ; 
and  the  glass  works  that  were  fonnerly  to  be  met 
with  have  ceased  to  exist  The  cutlery  of  Bouxges 
is  much  esteemed  ;  and  there  are  fabncs  of  coarse 
cloth  and  linen,  with  earthenware  manufactures, 
bceweries,  and  tanneries. 


CHERBOURG 

The  dep.  is  divided  into  three  airondissements. 
Principal  towns,  Bouiges,  St  Amand,  Yierzooy 
and  Sancerre. 

CHERASCO,  an  inL  town  of  N.  Italy,  pror. 
Cuneo,  advantageously  situated  on  a  point  of  laud 
between  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  near  their  con- 
fluence, 31  m.  SSE.  Turin.  Pop,  8,852  in  1861. 
Tlie  town  was  formerly  an  important  military 
post,  and  is  still  surrounded  with  walls ;  but  its 
citadel  was  dismantled  in  1796.  *  It  is  well  built 
and  laid  out,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal 
cut  from  the  Stura,  which  also  turns  several  silk 
mills.    Trade  chiefly  in  wine  and  silk. 

CHERBOUH(},  a  principal  sea-port  and  forti- 
fied town  of  France,  d^p.  Manche,  on  its  N. 
shore,  nearly  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  the  bottom  of  a  oay  formed  b^  Cape 
Levi  on  the  £.,  and  Cape  La  Hogue  on  its  ex- 
treme W.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette,  41  m. 
NW.  St  Lo,  and  185  m.  WSW,  Paris,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Paris-Cherbouig  railway.  Pop.  41 ,8 1 2 
in  1861.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  not- 
withstanding there  are  many  public  fountains. 
Houses  mostly  of  stone  and  slated.  Chief  public 
buildings:  the  military  and  marine  arsenals;  a 
spacious  marine  and  several  other  hospitals ;  the 
parish  church,  a  singular  edifice;  the  town  hall 
and  prison,  both  new  and  handsome  buildings; 
a  theatre;  public  baths  and  barracks.  From  ita 
advanced  position  in  the  English  Channel,  it  haa 
long  been  a  favourite  object  with  the  French  go- 
vernment to  render  Cherbouig  a  great  naval  ar- 
senal, and  a  secure  asylum  for  ships  of  war ;  and, 
to  accomplish  this,  vas^  sums  have  been  expended 
upon  it  The  harbours  for  merchantmen  and  ships 
of*  war  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
last,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon I.,  is  a  magnificent  worki  It  is  mostly  exca- 
vated out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  328  yards  long  by 
250  wide,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  50 
ships  of  the  line,  which  may  enter  it  at  all  times, 
there  being  25  n.  water  at  low  ebb.  It  has  four 
fine  covert  ^anite  docks,  85  ft  deep,  for  the 
building  of  ships,  and  a  basin  for  those  undeigoing 
repair.  Near  the  naval  port  is  the  dockyard  of 
Chantereyne  for  the  building  of  frigates,  contain- 
ing a  large  timber  yard,  and  a  rope  walk  546  yds. 
in  length.  The  commercial  port,  fonned  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Divette,  and  easy  of  access,  consists 
of  an  outer  haibour  and  a  basin,  the  fonner  262 
yds.  long,  by  218  wide ;  the  latter  446  yds.  long, 
by  138  wide.  Between  the  two  divi»ons  is  a 
sluice :  the  outer  hart)our  communicates  with  the 
sea  b^r  a  canal  656  yds.  long,  and  54  wide,  bor- 
dered in  its  whole  length  by  a  granite  jetty,  within 
which  a  depth  of  19  fu  water  Is  always  retained. 
The  roadstead  of  Cherbouig  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Channel,  and  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It 
is  defended  on  all  sides  by  batteries,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  the  northerly  winds,  which  would 
otherwise  throw  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  in  a  great 
measure  also  from  the  Channel  currents,  by  a  vast 
artificial  diffuef  or  breakwater,  similar  to  that  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  opposite  to,  and  about  2^  m.  from,  the  mouth 
of  the  nver.  This  great  work,  formed  for  the  most 
part  of  granite  and  sandstone,  was  commenced 
under  Louis  XYL,  in  1784,  and  continued  till 
1791 ;  it  was  re-commenced  by  Napoleon  I.  in 
1802,  again  discontinued  in  1813,  and  finally 
completed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1804. 
Its  foundation  was  laid  by  sinking  many  massive 
wooden  frames,  which  were  ailerwards  filled  with 
blocks  of  stone.  The  length  of  the  tUgue  is  3,768 
metres  (4,120  yards) ;  breadth  at  its  base,  262  ft^ 
at  its  summit,  101  it  On  its  central  part,  which 
ia  9^  ft  above  the  water  at  the  highest  spring 
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t^den,  a  battery  has  been  erected.  The  K.  channel 
between  it  and  the  shore  is  1,060  yards  in  width, 
that  on  the  W.  side  2,5o0  yards. 

Cberbooig  is  the  seat  oi^  a  tribonal  of  original 
jnrijsdiction,  of  a  marit.  tribunal  and  prefecture, 
and  19  the  cap.  of  the  1st  naval  arrondissement. 
It  has  a  departmental  college,  a  royal  academical 
Kiciety,  a  public  library  with  3,500  vols.,  a  naval 
library,  and  several  museums.  Cherbourg,  which 
U  verr  ancient,  was  in  the  10th  century  called 
Cant^bttr,  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Kngliid),  and  was  the  hist  place  they  retained  in 
Normaitdv. 

C'REHIBON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Java,  cap.  div. 
aud  prov.,  at  the  head  of  a  wide  bay  on  the  N. 
etta:^  of  the  isL,  128  m.  S£.  by  £.  Batavia ;  lat 
iP  44?f  S.,  long.  10«o  sr  E.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  it  suffered  from  a  pestilence, 
which  destroyed  more  than  a  third  of  its  inhab. : 
and.  from  this  and  other  causes,  it  is  said  to  have 
deolined  of  late ;  but  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
n^4deDce  of  a  Dutch  governor,  and  enjoys  con- 
siderable tiude.  The  town  and  harbour  are  pro- 
ittrted  by  a  fort.  The  district  of  Cheribon  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertility,  and  the  excellence  of 
iu  coffee,  indigo,  teak  and  timber. 

CHEIiSO and  OSERO  (an.  Crepta  and  Abtonu, 
t4^^ther  called  Abayrtidei),  two  contiguous,  long 
and  narrow  isls.  of  the  Adriatic,*  belonging  to 
lUvria,  gov.  Trieste;  between  lat  44°  30'  and 
45^  20'  N.,  and  long.  14©  16'  and  14©  30'  E., 
ii^parated  from  Istria  by  the  Gulf  of  Quamero ; 
united  length  nearly  50  nu,  breadth  varying  from 
1  to  8  m.  Area  95  sq.  m.  Pop.  of  Cherso,  1 7,200 ; 
of  Osero,  3,535  in  1857.  Surface  generally  moun- 
tainmos,  stony,  and  barren ;  but  in  some  parts  the 
c»live,  vine,  tig,  and  various  other  fruits,  and  a 
little  com,  are  grown,  and  in  several  parts  there 
are  good  pasture  lands  for  sheep.  Oil  is  the  most 
valuable  product  of  Cherso,  wine  of  Osero.  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  former  island  there  are  some 
fine  woods;  and  shrubs  and  plants  for  dyeing  are 
very  abundant.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  very  in- 
different, and  the  wool  bad.  Other  domestic 
animals  are  few.  Many  of  the  pop.  subsist  by  the 
tnimy  and  anchovy  fisheries.  'There  are  a  few 
mana£u;tures,  chiefly  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  and 
liqueurs ;  and  vessels  are  built  at  the  principal 
towns :— these  are  Cherso,  Osero,  Lossin  Grande, 
and  Loaein  Piccolo.  Cherso,  the  cap.,  on  the  W. 
fride  ci  the  island  of  same  name,  has  a  good 
though  small  harbour,  and  3,000  inhab.  It  con- 
tains a  cathedral  and  numerous  other  churches ; 
its  streets  are  ruurow  and  dirty;  but  its  inhab. 
clean  and  industrious.  Osero,  idso  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Cherso,  in  an  unhealthy  situation, 
has  only  1,500  inhab. ;  bat  it  has  a  catnedral  with 
a  tine  steeple,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
lof^opric  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in 
mo.  Its  inhab.  have  some  trade  in  timber. 
Losan  Grande  and  Piccolo  are  two  insignificant 
towns  on  the  island  of  Osero.  The  two  islands 
are  connected  by  a  bridge. 

CHEKSON.    SeeRHRRSOK. 

CHERTSET,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  bund.  Godley,  22^  m.  SW.  London,  by 
the  London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
town  2,910,  and  of  nar.  6,589  m  1861.  The  town, 
rituated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  neatly 
built  of  brick,  partially  paved,  and  well  supplied 
with  firing  water,  but  not  lighted.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  by  a 
sione  bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1785,  at  the  ioint 
expense  of  the  two  counties.  The  churen,  a 
handsome  structure,  erected  in  1808,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  contains  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  statesman  C.  J.  Fox,  who  resided 
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for  a  lengthened  period  at  St  Ann^s  Hill,  near  the 
town.  There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels, 
and  a  school,  foundc<I  in  1725,  for  50  children  of 
this  and '  tluree  atlj dining  parishes ;  its  present 
revenue  is  above  4(H)/.  a  year,  and  it  has  l)een  ar- 
ranged on  liell's  plan,  and  now  educates  230  boys 
and  180  girls,  of  whom  30  of  either  sex  belonging 
to  Chertsey  are  cl<  »tbed.  Market  day,  Wednestlay. 
Fairs,  First  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  I^nt,  for 
cattle;  May  14,  for  sheep  ;  Aug.  G  and  Sept  25, 
for  pleasure  and  pedlery.  The  chief  business  of 
Chertsey  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  malt, 
flour,  iron  hoops,  and  bnK>ms :  great  quantities  of 
bricks  are  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
vegetables  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  Loudon 
markets.  Cffisar  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the 
Thames  near  this  place  to  attack  CasNibeUtunus  ; 
the  stakes  then  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
the  Britons  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Romans 
are  noticed  by  liede  as  remaining  in  the  8th 
century ;  and  vestiges  of  them  are  still  traceable 
^  m.  below  tlie  bridge.  During  the  Heptarchy, 
Chertsey  was  the  residence  of  the  S.  Saxon  kings : 
at  Hardwick  Court,  in  the  par.  (now  a  farm), 
Henry  YI.  resided  when  a  cfiild ;  and  in  an  an- 
cient monastery  (founded  by  Edgar,  and  existing 
till  Henry  VIII.)  he  was  privately  interred, 
though  hu  remains  were  subsequently  removed 
to  Windsor.  Cowley  the  poet  died  intliis  town, 
where  bis  study  is  still  preserved, 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  a  noble  bay  on, the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  having 
its  embouchure  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  l)etwecn 
Cape  Charles,  Ut.  37©  T  N.,  long.  1(P  2'  W.,  and 
Cape  Henry,  hit  36°  56'  N.,  long  76°  4'  W., 
about  13  m.  apart  It  stretches  nearly  due  N. 
from  Cape  Henry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  39°  35'  K.,  a  distance  in  a  direct 
line  of  above  180  m.  Its  average  breadth  N.  of 
the  Potomac  river,  in  lat  38°,  is  about  10  m. ; 
but  S.  of  that  point  it  is  al)out  25  m.  Its  coast 
line  Is  yery  irregular,  inasmuch  as  it  branches  out 
on  both  sides  into  an  immense  number  of  bays ; 
but  including  these,  and  its  numerous  islands,  its 
area  is  estimated  at  3,600  sq.  m.  (Darby.)  It  is 
wholly  within  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Chesapeake  Ihiy  differs  from  the  otlicr 
sounds  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  U.  States  in 
having  only  one  outlet,  as  well  as  in  its  greater 
depth  of  water,  which  is  generally  about  nine 
fathoms,  affording  many  commodious  harbours, 
and  a  safe  and  easy  navi^tion  for  ships  of  the 
largest  burden.  At  its  head  it  receives  the  Susque- 
hannah ;  and  on  its  W.  site  the  Potomac,  Rappa- 
hannock, York,  and  James  rivers.  On  the  same 
side  are  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Norfolk,  Hampton, 
&C. ;  and  on  its  E.  shore,  Chester  and  Cambndge. 
Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  Albemarle  Sound ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
CMial,  from  the  tide  water  of  the  Potomac  to  Pitts- 
burg, was  commenced  in  1828. 

ClIESHAM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Bucks,  bund.  Bumham,  in  a  fertile  vale,  through 
which  a  small  brook  flows  to  loin  the  Coin.  Area 
of  par.,  11,880  acres.  Pop.  of  town  2,208,  and  of 
par.  5,985  in  1861.  The  town,  26  m.  NW.  London, 
consists  of  three  streets.  The  chureh,  an  ancient 
cruciform  structure,  has  an  embattled  tower  and 
spire;  there  are  also  four  dissenting  cha[)elH,  an 
almshouse  for  four  old  people,  and  a  national 
schooL  Market  on  Wednesday  for  com,  Saturday 
for  general  provisions.  Fairs,  April  21  and  July  22, 
for  cattle ;  a  statute  fair  Sept  28.  Chesham  w^as 
formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  tur- 
neryware,  which,  though  still  carried  on,  has 
greatly  declined.  The  lace  manufacture  is  wholly 
discontinued.    Shoemaking,  for  the  supplv  of  the 
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metropolis,  is  the  chief  business ;  but  the  mftkiii(( 
of  straw  plait  employs  many  females :  there  are 
also  several  paper-mills,  and  a  small  silk-mill  in 
the  vicinity. 

CIIESrilRE,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  having 
N.  the  Irish  Sea,  the  sestuary  of  the  Mersey, 
Lancashire,  and  a  small  part  of  Yorkshire ;  £.  the 
cos.  Derby  and  Stafford ;  S.  Salop,  and  a  portion 
of  Flint;  and  W.  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  theaestuary 
of  the  Dee.  Area,  673,280  acres,  of  which  about 
600,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Pop.  470,174  in  1861.  The  surface  is 
generally  low  and  flat,  with  some  considerable 
hills  along  its  E.  border,  and  a  broken  ridge  on  its 
W.  side  extending  from  Malpas  to  Frodsham ;  in 
this  ridge,  near  Tarporley,  is  the  insulated  rock  of 
Buston.  It  is  watered  bv  the  Dee,  Weaver,  and 
other  streams,  and  the  Mersey  forms  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  it  and  Lancashire :  it  is  also 
intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has  mines  of 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt;  but  its  most 
valuable  mineral  consists  of  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  rock-salt,  vast  Quantities  of  which  are 
annually  dug  up,  and  used  partly  for  home  con- 
sumption and  partly  for  exportation;  a  great 
quantity  of  salt  is  also  procured  from  the  brine 
springs  contiguous  to  Northwich,  Middlewich,  4c. 
The  soil  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  red,  rich, 
sandy  or  clavey  loam,  much  improved  by  marling, 
and  generally  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  humid ;  and  the  country  being  low  and  well 
sheUered,  and  divided  by  hedges  and  hedge-row 
troesj  is  remarkable  for  its  verdure  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  pastures.  Hence  Cheshire  is 
one  of  the  finest  grazing  districts  in  England,  and 
has  l)een  long  celebrated  for  its  dairies.  Cheese  is 
the  principal  product;  and  is  not  only  highly 
esteemed  throughout  England,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed in  immense  quantities,  but  also  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.  Arable 
nusbandry  is  a  secondary  object,  and  is  less  suited 
to  the  climate ;  but  potatoes  are  grown  in  large 
quantities.  Estates  for  the  most  part  large ;  this 
is  one  of  the  cos.  in  which  the  least  change  has 
taken  place,  for  a  lengthened  period,  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land :  farms  mostly  small,  a  great  many 
under  10  acres ;  but,  excluding  these,  the  average 
is  probably  about  70  acres.  Though  there  are 
but  few  extensive  woods,  Cheshire  has,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  hedge-row  trees,  a  very  woody 
appearance,  and  a  large  supply  of  available  timber. 
Manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  are  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  and  success  at  Macclesfield, 
Congleton,  Stockport,  and  other  places.  Cheshire 
has  7  hund.  and  90  par.,  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Chester.  It  sends  ten  members  to  the  H.  of  C, 
viz.  four  for  the  co.,  and  two  each  for  the  city  of 
Chester,  and  the  bors.  of  Macclesfield  and  Stock- 
port. Kegist.  electors  for  the  co.  13,184  in  1865, 
of  whom  6,303  for  the  northern  and  6,881  for  the 
southern  division.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property — m  the  northern  division,  838,416^  in 
1857,  and  932,777^  in  1862;  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion 1,144,023^.  in  1857;  and  1,067,5231.  in  1862. 

Cheshire  is  called  a  co.  palatine,  from  the  sove- 
reign power  in  it  being  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Earl  of  Chester  as  fiuly  as  by  the  king.  liut  it 
has  been  long  held  by  the  crown.  It  had,  how- 
ever, separate  courts  and  law  officers  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Welsh  Jurisdiction  Act  of  Geo.  FV., 
when  thev  were  abolished,  and  its  courts  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

CHESTER,  a  cit^',  co.,  parL  bor.,  and  seaport  of 
England,  locally  m  the  co.  of  Chester,  hund. 
Broxton,  on  a  rockv  elevation  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Dee,  by  which  it  is  half  encircled,  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  co.,  about  6  m.  above  the  confluence^ 
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of  the  Dee  with  its  sestuary,  27  m.  S.  by  E.  Liver- 
pool, 164  m.  N^V.  Ix)ndon,  by  road,  and  178]^  m. 
by  London  and   North  Western  railway.     Pop. 
31,110  in  1861.    The  city  is  enclosed  within  an 
oblong  quadrangle  by  walls  of  great  antiquity, 
and  which  are  most  probably  built  on  the  site 
of  those    constructed   by    the    Romans.     They 
make  in  all  a  circuit  of  2,670  yards,  and  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  kept  in  a  complete  state  of 
repair.    The  ancient  gateways  havmg  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  modem  arches,  a  con- 
tinuous walk  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  6  ft.  wide, 
defended  on  one  side  by  a  parapet,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  railing,  extends  all  roimd  the  city,  and 
affords  a  great  variety  of  fine  prospects.    *The 
form  of  the  city,'  says  Mr,  Pennant,  *  evinces  its 
Roman  origin,  being  in  the  figure  of  their  camps ; 
with  four  gates,  four   principal  streets,  and   a 
variety  of  lesser,  crossing  the   other    at    right 
angles,  so  as    to  divide  the  whole   into  lesser 
squares.     The   structure    of  the    four  principal 
streets  is  without  parallel;  they  run  direct  from 
E.  to  W.  and  X.  to  S. ;  and  have  been  excavated 
out  of  the  earth,  and  sunk  several  feet  below  the 
surface.    The  carriages  drive  far  below  the  level 
of  the  kitchens,  on  a  line  with  ranges  of  shops ; 
over  which,  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  passengers 
walk  from  end  to  end,  secure  from  wet  or  heat,  in 
galleries  (or  nnrs,  as  they  are  called)  purloined 
nom  the  floor  of  each  house,  open  in  m>nt,  and 
balustraded.    The  back  courts  of  all  these  houses 
are  level  with  the  rows ;  but  to  go  into  any  one 
of  these  four  streets  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a 
flight  of  several  steps.'     (Tour  in  Wales,  i.  147, 
8vo.  ed.)    The  city  has  of  late  years  been  much 
modernised  and  improved,  and  a  handsome  new 
street  has  been  formed  from  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  Grosvenor  Bridge, — a  noble  stone  struc- 
ture of  a  single  arch,  200  ft.  in  span,  with   a 
roadway  38  ft.  in  width.    Previously  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  bridge,  the  communication  acrr>ss  the 
rivcir  was  by  an  old,  narrow,  and  inconvenient 
bridge  of  seven  arches.    The  suburbs  have  also 
been  considerably  extended.    The  whole  is  paved, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  raisnl 
by  a  steam-engine,  from  the  Dee,  and  conducted 
by  pipes  to  a  large  reservoir.    The  cathedral  is 
a  lai;^  Grothic  pUe,  with  a  low  massive  tower ; 
the  mterior  is  fine,  with  several  lateral  chapels 
in    the  earlier,   and  a   deristoiy  in    the    latvr 
pointed  style:  the  bishop's  throne,  and  sevuul 
ancient  monuments,  are  highly  interesting.    Con- 
tiguous to  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  St. 
Werbiirgh's  Abbey,  which  for  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies was  one  of  Uie  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom. 
Tlie  bishop's  palace  (rebuilt  1752),  the  prebendal, 
and  other  good  modem  houses  (forming  the  Abbey 
Square),  occupy  the  rest  of  the  precinct.    There 
are   nine  pansh  churches,  and  two  others   not 
parochial.    St.  John's  church  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture ;  in  Trinity  Church 
are  monuments  to  Pamell,  the  poet,  and  Matthew 
Henry,    the   celebrated    commentator,    interred 
within  its  walls.     It  has  also  a  Catholic  antl 
several  dissenting    chapels;    a  grammar-sch(K»l, 
founded  in  36  Hen.  YIII.  for  24  Ix^ys,  from  whom 
the  cathedral  choristers  are  selected:  its  aimual 
revenue  is  108/.,  and  it  has  one  exhibition   to 
either  university;    two  charitv  schools  founded 
in  1717,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St. 
John,  one  for  38  boys,  of  whom  28  are  also  maJD- 
tained;   the  other  for  a  like  number  of  girls; 
the  Marquis  of  Westmmster's  school,  establishes! 
in  1811,  and  wholly  supported  by  him,  educating 
between  400  and  500  children ;  a  diocesan  sch«xvl, 
on  Bell's  plan,  for  150  boys;  three  infant  schools 
and  sevexal  laiige  dissenting  and  Sunday  schools. 
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The  oo.  infinnaiy,  and  the  oo.  Innatic  asylum, 
each  hare  accommodation  for  100  |»atient8;  and 
it  has  a  Iring-in  hospital,  a  house  of  industry, 
w\-end  sets  of  alms-houses,  and  various  cha- 
ritable bequests, — the  chief  of  which  (called 
Jones's)  produces  about  400/L  a  year,  which  is 
shared  by  the  memben  of  the  ancient  city  euilds. 
The  old  Xonnan  castle  (with  the  exception  of 
one  towitf)  was  removed  m  1790,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent ool  hall  and  gaol,  together  with  government 
hanacks,  and  an  armoury,  subseqnenUy  built  on 
the  site.  These  structures  are  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  have  great  architectural  merit;  they 
f«iim  three  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  en- 
trance to  the  area  being ,  by  a  splendid  Doric 
iMWtico.  The  city  courts  of  justice  are  held,  and 
curporation  business  transacted  in  the  Exchange, 
a  plain  brick  edifice  on  pillars.  There  are  three 
CTHnmercial  halls;  one  Iniilt  by  the  Irish  Linen 
Company,  in  1780,  for  their  trade,  but  at  present 
n.<sed  for  the  cheese  fairs, — that  of  linen,  once  so 
oonsiderabte,  having  wholly  ceased;  a  second 
halL  built  in  1809  by  the  Manchester  manufac- 
tarets  for  their  business ;  and  a  third,  in  1815,  for 
general  purposes,  as  a  private  speculation :  tiiey 
are  all  on  the  same  plan,  forming  a  quadrangle, 
niund  whidi*  are  pillared  arcades  and  shops. 
There  are  also  ccMnmereial  rooms,  comprising  a 
good  public  library,  news-room,  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  good  modem  market-place.  Market,  Wed- 
ne^dav  and  Saturday.  Fans,  last  Thursday  in 
Feb.  for  hones  and  cattle ;  July  10  and  Oct.  10 
for  general  merchandise :  these  last  are  of  great 
antiquity,  and  continue  several  days:  there  are 
aLno  eight  annual  cheese  fairs  of  recent  origin; 
and  the  dty  bein^  situated  in  the  principal 
cheese-making  district  of  the  em[ure,  these  fairs 
have  become  of  considerable  importance.  Annual 
races  are  held  in  the  first  dear  week  of  May  on 
*  the  Rood-Dee,*  a  level  pasture  tract  of  about  80 
acres  at  the  base  of  the  city  walla.  Manufactures 
inconsiderable :  skins  and  gloves  once  formed  the 
staples ;  but  these  have  greatly  diminished :  there 
are  a  few  small  fabrics  of  tobacco-pipes,  large 
fi^Hir-mills  by  the  old  bridge,  and  a  shot-tower 
b(>3«ide  the  canal,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city, 
where  also  are  several  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
chieflv  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic  between 
the  aty  and  Liverpool ;  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption being  now  chiefly  suppliol  from  the 
latter. 

At  the  lera  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  long  after, 
(liester  was  a  place  of  verv  considerable  impor- 
tance as  a  oommerdal  and  sibipping  port ;  but  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
Utterly  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Liverpool, 
have  pioved  destructive  to  its  trade.  In  1737,  in 
<frler  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the  river  navi- 
gatioo,  an  artifidal  channel  was  excavated,  on  a 
plan  suggested  long  previously  by  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Yarranton,  from  Chester  to  the  sea.  It 
has  since  been  improved,  and  vessels  of  300  tons 
may  now  ascend  to  the  city ;  but  it  has  not  re- 
cinrered  any  portion  of  its  former  importance  as  a 
maritime  town. 

( liester  is  a  bor.  by  prescription  ;  its  three  ear- 
lit^  charters  are  without  date,  but  were  probably 
granted  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century. 
There  are  many  others,  the  latest  of  which  dates  m 
44  Geo.  IIL ;  the  governing  charter  previously 
u>  the  Munidpal  Reform  Act),  in  21  Hen.  YII., 
ct^nt^iderably  extended  the  former  priv-ileges,  and 
ma^le  Chester  a  distinct  co. :  under  it  were  a  mayor, 
deputy  mavor,  24  aldermen,  and  40  common  coun- 
rillors.  The  governing  body  were  self-elective, 
dopite  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  of  much 
litigation,  which  in  the  twenty  years  preceding 
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1832,  cost  upwards  of  20,000il  Chester  has  re- 
turned two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  1541.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise 
vested  in  the  governing  body  and  in  the  resident 
freemen.  The  limits  of  the  parL  bor.  include  the 
greater  part  of  the  township  of  Broughton  and 
some  other  patches,  the  registered  constituencv 
numbering  2,395  in  1862,  of  whom  1,086  old 
freemen.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  have  since 
been  made  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  parL  bor. : 
and  it  is  now  di\ided  into  five  wards,  and  governed 
by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  councillors.  The 
^ross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax,  in  the  citv,  amounted  to  253,156/.  in 
1857,  and  to  174,6647.  in  1862.  There  are  24 
ancient  guilds  or  trades  still  subsisting,  though  at 
present  possessing  scarcely  any  property  or  impor- 
tance, except  that  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  have  an 
assay  master  and  office,  and  claim  the  examination 
of  all  plate  manufactured  for  sale  in  Cheshire, 
Chester,  Lancashire,  and  N.  Wales.  The  cro¥m 
mote  is  the  criminal  court,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  highest  offences ;  the  port-mote  is  the  chief 
dvil  court  where  actions  to  any  amount  are  tried  ; 
the  pentice  and  passage  courts  are  subordinate  to 
the  latter,  the  sheriff  presiding  in  them.  There 
are  three  general  sessions  a  year,  held  in  the  supe- 
rior courts,  attended  by  barristen,  and  presided 
over  by  the  recorder  and  mayor ;  petty  sessions 
for  the  city  are  hdd  twice  a  week. 

The  city  is  most  probablv  of  Roman  origin. 
Originally  it  had  the  name  oi  Deva,  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  Dee,  and  subsequently  of  Cestria, 
from  its  being  a  cattntm,  ox  camp.  It  was  the 
head-quarteis  of  the  20th  l^on,  which  came  into 
Britain  preidously  to  a.d.  61  ;  and  not  only  does 
the  figure  and  construction  of  the  town  attest  its 
Roman  oriMn,  but  fragments  of  Roman  arehes  and 
other  buildings  existed  down  to  a  recent  period, 
and  probably  some  still  remain ;  and  pavements, 
many  coins,  and  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Tanarus  by  the  primipUut  (principal  centurion)  of 
the  20th  legion,  have  been  dug  up.  William  the 
Conqueror  bestowed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chester, 
with  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  on 
his  nephew  Hugh  d'Avranchcs,  or  Lupus ;  and  his 
successors  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  like  authority.  In  the  last  ci\il 
war  Chester  sustained  a  memorable  siege  under 
Lord  Byron,  by  whom  it  was  ultimately  surren- 
dered on  honourable  tenns.  In  1745  it  was  gar- 
risoned against  the  Pretender,  which  is  the  last 
event  of  any  importance  in  its  history. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat'  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  is  about  3  m.  S.  of  Chester ; 
its  chief  approach  being  by  a  triple  avenue  of  limes 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  new  Grusvenor 
Bridire  (where  there  is  a  Gothic  lod|^)  to  the 
principal  front,  through  a  park  abounding  in  fine 
forest  trees.  The  structure  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
pointed  ecclesiastical  style  to  modem  domestic  pur- 
Jioses;  that  of  Edward  111.,  as  seen  in  York  Min- 
ster, is  chiefly  followed,  and  emblazoned  shields  are 
profiLsely  dispersed  ;  in  the  compartments  of  some 
of  the  windows  arc  several  fine  portraits  executed 
from  cartoons  by  Singleton :  among  others  those 
of  the  six  first  earls  of  Chester,  who  held  sovereign 
power  previously  to  the  title  being  bestowed  by 
Ilcn.  III.  on  his  eldest  son  ;  since  which  period  it 
has  uniformly  been  conferred  on  the  eldest  sons  of 
his  successors. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Durham,  near  the  Wear,  5  m.  N.  Durham. 
Pop.  of  tn.  3,013,  and  of  par.  23,076  in  1H61.  It 
stands  in  a  valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  way 
called  Ermine  Street,  leading  to  Newcastle.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Cunccagtre,  or  Cuueagester,  and 
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under  that  name  it  was  the  seat  of  the  episcopal 
sec  of  Durham  for  1 13  yaaxs,  till  its  removal  to 
Durham  in  995.  The  town  is  nearly  2  m.  in 
length,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Wear,  opened  in 
1821.  The  churchi  formerly  coU^iate,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cnthbert.  has  a  tower 
surmounted  by  a  very  fine  spire  160  fu  high,  and 
contains  monuments  with  effigies  of  members  of 
the  Lumley  family  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  l^e  -  Independents  and  Primitive 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
An  endowed  school  educates  twelve  children.  A 
mechanics'  institute  is  held  in  a  hand^me  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose.  Copyhold  courts  are 
held  in  April  and  Nov.,  in  which  debts  under  40«. 
are  recoverable ;  and  petty  sessions  are  held  on 
alternate  Thursdays.  The  place  is  a  station  for 
receiving  votes  at  elections  for  the  S.  div.  of  the  oo. 
The  manufacture  of  nails,  ropes,  and  tiles  is  carried 
on  here  ;  but  the  inhab.  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  surrounding  collieries  and  other  works. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  oo.  Derby,  hund.  Scarsdale,  20  m.  N. 
Deroy,  180  m.  NW,  by  W.  London  by  road,  and 
161^  m.  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  bor. 
9,836,  and  of  par.  18,970  in  1861.  The  town, 
which  is  irregularly  built,  covers  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Kother  and  Hyper,  in  the  vale  of 
Scarsdale.  The  church,  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
edifice  of  the  13th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its 
crooked  spire,  230  ft.  high.  There  is  also  an  ele- 
gant assemblv-room,  and  near  the  town  is  a  race- 
course, on  which  races  are  aimually  run  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  two  or  three  manufactories  of 
silk  and  cotton,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  Just 
out  of  the  bor.  there  are  some  large  iron-works. 
The  chief  source  of  support  for  the  town  is  the 
weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce,  which  is 
well  attended.  It  is  governed  by  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  divided  into 
wards.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  leet 
in  Oct.,  when  a  constable  is  chosen  ;  and  a  court 
of  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding 
20/.  llie  petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  held 
here  in  the  town -hall,  on  the  ground-floor  of  which 
there  is  a  prison  for  debtors.  Chesterfield  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  at  the  election  of  M.P.  for  the 
]S.  division  of  the  co.  The  town  is  lighted  under 
an  act  passed  in  1825.  There  are  various  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters,  a  free  grammar-school, 
founded  2  Eliz.,  and  formerly  well  attended,  was 
closed  in  1832.  It  has  still,  however,  infant,  Sun- 
day, and  national  schools;  several  well-endowed 
alms-houses,  a  dispensarv,  a  savings'  bank,  a  me^ 
chanics'  institute,  and  a  literary  and  philosophical 
institution.  The  N.  ]\iidland  railwav  between 
Derby  and  Leeds  passes  by  Chesterfield  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Stanhope  family. 
MarkctMlay,  Saturday.  Fairs,  Jan.  27,  Feb.  28, 
first  Sat.  in  April,  May  4,  Jul^4,  Sept.  25,  Nov. 
28.  The  par.  of  Chesterfield  mcludes  an  area  of 
13,160  acres. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  hills  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland, 
partly  in  Northumberland  and  partly  in  Kox- 
Durghshire.  They  extend  from  Kirknewton  X.  to 
Carter  Fell  on  the  S.,  where  they  unite  with  the 
hills  that  stretch  across  Dumfiriessbire  and  Gallo- 
way. The  hill  to  which  the  name  Cheviot  is  e»\ie- 
cially  given,  is  in  Northumberland,  on  the  bordera 
of  Roxburghshire,  8  m.  SSVV.  Wooler,  and  is 
2,658  ft.  in  height.  The  Cheviot  hills  are  mostly 
pointed,  the  sides  smooth  and  rapidly  sloping,  and 
their  b^es  separated  by  deep  narrow  glens.  They 
are  mostly  covered  witli  a  close  green  sward ;  but 
in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  tlie  Cheviot  itself, 
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there  are  considerable  tracts  of  heath.  These  hills 
are  depastured  by  the  valuable  and  peculiar  breed 
of  sheep  called  the  Cheviots,  now  widely  diffused 
over  England  and  Scotland. 

CHLVPA  DOS  INDIOS,  a  considerable  inL 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chiapas,  advantageously 
placed  in  a  valley  near  the  Tabasco,  30  m.  vVNW. 
Ciudad  de  Las  Casas.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Indians,  whence  its  name,  of  whom  there  are  said 
to  be  as  many  as  4,000  families.  It  is  the  laxgest 
town  in  the  state,  the  chief  trade  of  which  it 
engrosses.  Its  principal  export  is  logwood,  which 
is  sent  down  the  river  to  Tabasco,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  but  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  also  grown 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  inhab.  are  said  to  be 
rich.  Chiapa  enjoys  many  privileges :  it  was 
founded  m  1827. 

CHIARAMONTE,  a  town  of  Sicilv,  prov.  Sy- 
racuse, cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill,  11^  m.  N^W.  Modica. 
Pop.  8,995  in  186 1.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
with  broad  and  straight  streets.  From  the  Capu- 
chin convent  there  is  one  of  the  finest  and  mtjst 
extensive  views  in  Sicily.  The  environs  produce 
good  >rine,  and  the  town  is  thriving. 

CHIARI,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Brescia,  cap.  distr.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oglio,  15  m.  W.  by  S.  Bresda.  ^op.  9,430  in 
1861.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
spinning  silk  and  tanning  leather.  The  town 
preser\'es  some  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications, 
and  has  a  handsome  collegiate  and  many  other 
churehcs,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library. 

CIUAROMONTE,  a  town  of  Soutliem  Italy, 
prov.  Potenza,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  liigh  mountain. 
Pop.  2,921  in  1861.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a 
convent,  and  a  seminary.  Its  environs  produi% 
wine  and  silk,  and  there  is  a  fine  cliartreuse  about 
3  m.  off. 

CHIAVARI,  a  marit.  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Genoa,  cap.  prov.,  at  the  head  of  the'liav  of 
Rapallo,  22  nu  ESE.  Genoa.  Pop.  10,501  in  1861. 
It  IS  a  handsome  and  flourishing  place,  surrounded 
by  hills,  tlie  rich  produce  of  which  supplies  a 
profitable  commerce.  The  Genoese,  from  the 
earliest  times,  appreciating  its  natural  advantages, 
surrounded  it  with  a  strong  wall,  and  gave  it  many 
pri\ileges  to  encourage  the  resort  of  merchants. 
It  has  a  hospital  and  many  fine  edifices,  and 
several  lace  and  silk  twist  factories.  Marble  and 
slate  are  quarried  m  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  has 
a  productive  anchovy  fisherv. 

CHICAGO,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Illinois  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Chicago  river,  in  the  SW. 
comer  of  Lake  Michigan ;  lat  42^  N.,  long.  87<>  u7' 
W.  Pop.  4,853  in  1840;  29,963  in  1850;  and 
109,260  in  1860.  The  river,  which  is  formed  of 
two  branches  that  unite  about  f  m.  from  the  lake, 
di\ides  the  town  into  three  portions,  the  princi^ial 
seat  of  business  being  on  the  S.  side  of  the  main 
stream.  The  growth  of  Chicago  has  been  quite 
extraordinary,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
statistics  of  population,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  it  will  continue  rapidly  to  increase  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  indebted  for  this 
wonderful  development  to  its  situation  and  the 
enterprise  of  its  mhabitants.  It  is  the  natural 
entrepot  for  the  trade  between  the  flourishing  state 
of  Illinois  and  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the 
great  lakes;  its  importance  in  this  respect  having 
been  very  greatly  increased  by  its  having  been 
united  by  a  canal,  of  tlie  largest  class,  with  the 
navigable  watera  of  the  Illinois  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mississippi ;  so  that  it  communicates,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Mejucan 
Gulf,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Quebec  and  the  St« 
Lawrence.  Hence  the  value  of  its  exports  and 
imiwrts,  which,  in  1840,  were  respectively  228,(>3(> 
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and  562,106  dolkn,  had  risen,  in  1860,  to  3,576,4.50 
and  4,139,761  dollars.  The  haj^ur,  which  is  partly 
artificial,  is  fonned  by  means  of  piers,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  projecting 
from  the  river  into  the  lake.  The  trade  of  the 
p>rt  employs  a  great  number  of  steamers  and  sail- 
in*;  Temels,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  town. 
Tlie  atoadon,  though  low,  is  above  the  level  of 
the  inundations,  and  is  said  to  be  healthy.  The 
stre^'ts  crom  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  fint  settlers  have  given 
way  to  substantial  brick  edifices.  It  has  some 
handsMne  churches,  a  medical  coU^e,  various 
elementary  and  superior  schools,  a  merchants' 
academy,  banks  and  insurance  offices.  Five  dif- 
fervnt  lines  of  railway  centre  at  Chicago.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
fine,  220  m.  long;  the  Chicago  and  Rock-Ishmd 
line,  ooonecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
rippi  river;  and  the  Chicago  and  North- Western, 
213  m.  long,  extending  from  Chicago  to  Appleton, 
Wmxmsin.  Fort  Deiuhom,  which  acquired  some 
celelmt^  in  the  last  war  between  this  country  and 
the  Umted  States,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Chicago. 

CHICHESTER,  a  dty,  co.,  and  parL  bor.  of 
England,  oo.  Sussex,  55  m.  SW.  by  S.  London  by 
mtti,  and  79  m.  by  London,  Brighton,  and  South- 
Coast  railway.  Pop.  8,059  in  1861.  The  city  is 
about  1|  m.  £.  from  the  extreme  N£.  angle  of  the 
bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  Chichester  Harbour. 
It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  sloping  in 
every  direction,  amidst  the  widest  part  of  the  plain 
named  from  it.  The  Lavant  (a  small  rivulet  usu- 
ally dry  in  summer)  bounds  it  on  the  £.  and  S. 
Its  walls,  forming  a  circuit  of  about  1^  m.,  are  still 
in  tolerable  preservation,  within  which  a  mound 
extends  all  round  in  the  Roman  fashion,  planted 
in  parts  with  fine  elms.  Chichester  is  weU  built, 
lighted,  watered,  and  drained.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  four  principal  streets,  diveiging  at  right  angles 
from  a  common  centre,  occupied  by  an  octagonal 
crrt»,  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century, 
and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  this  class  of 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  cathedral 
was  built  in  the  13th  century,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one  founded  in  1 108.  It  is  an  inferior  build- 
ing of  its  class,  partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly 
in  the  earlier  pointed  style;  the  old  tower  and 
spire  of  the  14th  century  fell  in  Feb.  1861,  and  a 
new  spire  was  completed  in  1865.  The  cathedral 
or>ntain8  many  ancient  and  several  well-executed 
mi*dejn  monuments ;  among  the  latter  is  one  to 
the  memory  of  the  poet  Collins,  a  native  of  the 
town.  The  collegiate  establishment  was,  frota  the 
first,  for  secular  canons,  and  so  leil  unaltered  at 
the  Reformation ;  it  consists  of  a  dean,  thirty  pre- 
bendaries, and  other  ecclesiastical  officers.  The 
lec  orimprisca  the  entire  co.  of  Sussex,  with  the 
exception  t^twentv-two  parishes,  which  are  pecu- 
liars :  the  episcopal  palace  is  within  the  dty  walls, 
and  has  fine  gardens  attached  to  it.  Except  that 
of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  handsome  modem  struc- 
ture in  the  pointed  s^le,  the  other  churches  are 
email,  mean  buildings.  There  is  a  grammar  school, 
finuuled  in  1497,  and  a  blue-coat  school,  founded 
in  1702.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions, 
the  most  andent  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  the  g^dhall,  town-haU, 
mazket-house,  and  com  exchange ;  the  buildings 
<jf  the'  mechanics'  institute,  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Sodety,  and  a  small  theatre. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  the  town  principally 
depending  on  the  surrounding  agricultural  district. 
Market-<^ys,  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  the  former 
for  oom,  the  latter  for  general  provisions:  an  im- 
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portant  cattle-market  is  held  every  second  Weil 
nesday ;  and  four  large  cattle  and  horse  fairs,  Mav 
4,  \\'hit^Monday,  Oct.  10  and  20.  The  transit  of 
com  through  the  town  to  the  metropolis  and  to 
the  W.  of  England  is  also  considerable.  The  har- 
bour is  rather  difficult  of  access ;  but  at  spring- 
tides vessels  of  170  or  180  tons  reach  the  quay, 
about  1^  m.  below  the  town;  but  its  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  is  kept  up  by  the  Arundel  and 
Portsmouth  Canal,  a  branch  from  which  is  carried 
to  the  city.  It  is  di\4ded  into  two  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mavor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors.  Chichester  has  returned  two  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23rd  of  Edw.  I.  PreWoudy 
to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the 
corporation  and  freemen  and  scot-and-lot  payers 
within  the  bor.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the 
limits  of  the  parL  bor.,  which  is  identical  with  the 
municipal  bor.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs. 
Registered  electors,  585  in  1865.  Annual  value  of 
real  oroperty,  42,734il  in  1857,  and  37,409il  in  1862. 
Chicnester  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Reffnum  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  destroyed 
b;^  Ella  in  the  5th  century,  and  restored  by  his  son 
Cissa,  whence  the  name.  Some  additional  im- 
portance was  g^ven  to  it  by  the  removal  of  the  see 
from  Selsea  thither,  after  the  Conquest.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pelham  family. 

CHICACOLE,  or  CICACOLE,  an  inL  town  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  N.  Circar  of 
same  name,  on  the  high  N.  bank  of  the  river  Chi- 
cacole,  4  m.  NW.  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  50  m. 
NE.  Yizagapatam.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  but 
irr^ularly  built,  being  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
houses  and  huts.  It  contains  some  neat  Euro- 
pean barracks,  several  large  bazars,  and  numerous 
mosques  and  other  Mohammedan  building, 

CHICLANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
Cadiz,  12  m.  SE.  Cadiz.  Pop.  9,097  in  1857.  The 
town  is  situated  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish  castle;  has 
two  churches,  two  convents,  a  hospital,  a  work- 
house belonging  to  Cadiz,  a  theatre,  and  some 
good  private  houses.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Cadiz,  who  have  here  country 
residences  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  adjoining 
hdghts  command  a  fine  view  of  Cadiz  and  its 
bay,  the  isle  of  Leon,  drc.  on  one  side ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  andent  dty  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and 
plains  of  Andalusia,  towards  Algeairas  and  Gib- 
raltar. The  battle  of  Barossa,  in  which,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  the  Anglo-Spanish  army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Ix)rd  Lynedoch)  de- 
feated a  French  force  under  Marsh^d  Victor,  was 
fought,  a  few  m.  S.  from  Chiclana,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1811. 

CHIERI  (an.  Carrera  PotenHa)j  an  inl.  town  of 
N.  Italy,  prov.  Turin,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  declivity 
of  a.  vine-clad  hill,  8  m.  SE.  Turin,  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Alessandria.  Pop.  15,033  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built,  has  four  handsome  squares, 
and  a  coUegiate  church,  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  temple  of  Minerva.  Its  fortress.  La  Ro- 
chetta,  was  destroyed  in  the  16th  century.  It  has 
some  cotton  and  linen  thread  and  wooUen-doth 
factories. 

CHIETI,  a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Chieti, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a  range 
of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  about  10 
m.  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  railway  from  Anoona  to 
Naples.  Pop.  20,192  in  1861.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  and  in 
many  parts  dark  and  dirty ;  but  the  houses  and 
shops  are  good,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  the  metropolis  than  those  of  most  provincial 
towns.  It  has  a  large  cathedral,  and  tour  other 
churches ;  a  lyc^um,  or  college ;  a  large  seminary ; 
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namerouA  convents ;  a  society  of  agriculture,  arts, 
and  commerce ;  a  hospital ;  a  workhouse ;  and  a 
handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
of  the  dvU  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  prov. ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  silks.  The 
surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile, 
and  the  population  have  an  appearance  of  ease, 
cheerfulness,  and  activity.  The  Abbd  Galiani  was 
a  native  of  Chieti,  having  been  bom  here  in  1728. 

Chieti  is  veiy  ancient,  being  built  on  the  site  of 
Teate^  the  capital  of  the  small  but  not  unim- 
portant tribe  of  the  MaruccinL  Silius  Italicus 
calls  it  Moffnum  et  Clarum.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre  of  considerable  dimensions,  a  larg^  public 
edifice,  two  temples,  a  gateway  and  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, with  numerous  coins  and  inscriptions,  evince 
its  ancient  magnitude  and  importance. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chi- 
huahua, of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  740  m.  NNW. 
Mexico,  490  m.  E.  Guaymas,  and  500  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte:  lat.  28°  47' 
N.,  long.  107°  30'  W.    It  is  situated  in  an  arid 
plain,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Grande.    Pop.  at  one  period  said  to  have 
been  70,000 ;  in  1803, 11,600;  at  present  estimated 
at  10,000.    Streets  regular;  houses  well  built  and 
well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to  it  bv  an 
aqueduct  8  m.  long.    The  cathedral,  a  very  large 
and  highly  ornamented  structure,  was  erected  at 
an  expense  of  1,600,000  doll,  raised  by  a  duty  on 
the  produce  of  the  adjoining  mines.    The  town  is 
chiefly  maintained  by  supplying  necessaries  to  the 
surrounding  mining  districts;  and  from  being  a 
depot  for  goods  to  and  from  Gua}Tnas.    Charcoal 
is  conveyed  thither  for  the  mines  and  domestic 
purposes' from  a  distance  of  80  leagues.  There  are 
several  large  monasteries  in  the  town ;  but  they 
are  much  diminished  in  their  income  and  in  the 
splendour  of  their  buildings  and  establishments 
since  the  revolution.    The  countrj-  surrounding 
the  city  is  occupied  by  extensive  hacriendas,  or 
farms,  in  which  large  herds  of  mules,  homed  cattle, 
and  sheep,  are  pastured.    But,  notwithstanding 
the  great  capabilities  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  in 
a  very  depresse<l  state,  the  mines  being  the  great 
objects  of  attention.   Of  these  the  most"  celebrated 
for  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  drawn 
from  it  is  El  Parral,  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  state ; 
but  it  is  now  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition,  that 
the  amount  of  capital  required  to  re-establish  it 
is  too  great  to  justify  a  well-grounded  expectation 
of  its  returns  being  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay. 
Batopilas,  80  leagues  W.  of  Parras,  once  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  the  Mexican  mines—a 
single  mass  of  pure  silver  weighing  425  lbs.  having 
been  found  in  it — is  but  feebly  worked.    One  of 
its  veins  was  discovered  by  an  Indian,  who,  on 
swimming  across  a  branch  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte 
after  a  flood,  perceived  the  crest  of  a  rich  lode  laid 
bare  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the  greatest  part 
pure  silver,  sparkling  in  the  sun.    Siuita  Eulalia 
in  the  E.  has  long  been  abandoned.    The  pop.  of 
the  plain  country  is  almost  wholly  of  European 
descent,  the  natives  having  retired  before  them 
into  the  mountainous  recesses  of  the  Bolson  do 
Mapimi.    Their  f>rincipal  tribes  are  tlie  Apaches, 
Comanches,  and  Chichimeques. 

CHILI,  or  CHILE,  a  republic  of  S.  America,  in 
the  SW.  part  of  that  continent,  consisting  of  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  of  countnr  between  the 
Andes  and  the  ocean,  extending  from  lat  25°  20' 
to  42°  S.,  and  between  long.  70<^  and  74°  W. ; 
having  N.  the  southem  extremity  of  Bolivia,  E. 
the  tcrrit.  of  La  Plata,  SE.  and  S.  Patagonia 
and  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  Strait  of  Chacao 
(which  separate  it  from  the  Archipelago  of  Chi- 
lo6),  and  W.  the  Pacific.    Length,  N.  to  S.,  1,150 
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m.;  average  breadth  between  110  and  120  m. 
Estimated  area  249,952  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,439,120, 
according  to  the  census  of  April  19,  1854;  and 
1,648,894  according  to  official  returns  of  the  year 
1861,  The  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  prc^- 
i-inces,  the  pop.  of  which,  by  the  oensua  of  1854, 
was  as  follov^  : — 


Besides  these  territories,  the  islands  of  Juan-Fer- 
nandee,  Mocha,  and  some  others  in  the  Pacific 
belong  to  Chile. 

Topography, — The  country  rises  successively 
from  the  coast  to  the  Great  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes ;  but  not  by  a  number  of  successive  terraces 
mnning  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  sea, 
except  in  the  N.  *  Elsewhere,  the  surface,'  as 
Mr.  Miers  savs,  *  is  not  formed  by  a  series  of  table 
heights,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
CordiUera;  but  it  is  a  broad  expansion  of  the 
mountainous  Andes,  which  spreads  forth  its  ra- 
mifications from  the  central  longitudinal  ridge 
towards  the  sea,  diminishing  continually,  but  irre- 
gularly, till  they  reach  the  ocean These 

mountain  branches  arc  of  considerable  height,  being 
seldom  less  than  1,000  ft,  and  more  generally  2,00() 
ft  above  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  wliich  intersect 
them  :  it  may,  therefore,  be  readily  conceived  that 
there  is  but  little  level  country  between  the  smaller 
branches  of  thrae  chains ;  the  more  valuable  portions 
were  foimeil  by  the  beds  of  the  rivers  now  oompa- 
raUvely  small,  although  there  is  evidence  of  their 
having  been  once  the  courses  of  greater  streams. 
Some  of  those  valleys  present  broad  expansions 
of  surface,  such,  by  way  of  illustration,  as  that 
portion  of  (he  country  called  the  Valley  of  Acon- 
cagua. These  are  the  patches  which  constitute  the 
finest  and  boasted  portions  of  the  midcUe  portion 
of  Chile.'     (Miers'  Trav.  in  Chfle,  i.  378,  379.) 

The  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  in  S. 
Chile  a  mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  but  it  presents  many  Pfaks 
which  rise  to  a  considerably  greater  height  'rheste 
peaks,  most  of  which  are  volcanic,  l&.gin  to  ht 
numerous  beyond  lat  30°,  and  increase  in  numlter 
as  we  proceed  farther  S.  The  principal  one  is  that 
of  Aconcagua,  about  lat  32^  10',  which  has  been 
nroved  to  be  at  least  23,200  ft.  in  height  (Capt. 
Fit«oy's  Paper  in  Geog.  Joum.,  vii,  143),  and 
therefore  ranks  first  among  the  mountains  of  S. 
America.  At  intervals  it  is  an  active  volcano. 
N.  of  330  30'  the  Cordillera  is  divided  into  two 
separate  ranges,  enclosing  the  immense  valley  of 
Uspallata,  so  celebrated  for  its  mineral  riches,  and 
other  valleys.  The  principal  road  across  the  Ande^ 
— from  Santiago  and  the  Vale  of  Aconcagua  to 
Mendoza — crosses  Uspallata ;  several  other  passes 
from  ChDi  into  the  La  Plata  territories  exist  far- 
ther S.  (See  Andks.)  Between  the  ramifications 
of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  sea  some  small 
plains  line  the  coast   The  shores  are  mostly  high, 


ProvlneM 

Popolatlon 

• 

Atacama     .    .    . 

60,690 

Coquimbo  .    .    . 

110,589 

Aconcaffoa .    .    . 

lll,d04 

Valparaiso  .    .    . 

116,043 

• 

Santiof^      .    .    . 

272,499 

Golcagua     .    .    . 

192,704 

Talca 

79,439 

Manlo     .... 

156,245 

Nuble     .... 

100,792 

Ck>ncepclon .    .    . 

110,291 

Arauoo   .... 

43,466 

Yaldivia      .    .    . 

29,293 

Chiloe     .... 

61,586 

Llanguihue      .    . 

3^26 

Magallanes .    .    . 
Total    .    .    . 

153 

1,439,120 
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vteep^  and  rockr,  as  is  goiend  along  the  whole  of 
the  W.  caa»t  ot  S.  America.  They  have  almost 
evenrwheiv,  however,  deep  water  near  them,  and 
there  are  many  tolerable  harbours,  the  best  being 
thoiie  of  Valdivia,  Concepeion,  Yalparaiso,  and  Co- 
qoimbo,  though  some  are  safe  onlv  during  certain 
HiaMma  of  the  year.  The  rivers  of  the  middle  and 
S.  prova.  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  they  are 
all  MnalL  The  N.  part  of  the  country  is  scarcely 
watered  by  any ;  and  '  from  Ma3rpo  to  Atacama,  a 
distance  of  1,000  geog.  m.,  all  the  nvere  and  streams 
toffether  would  not  form  so  considerable  a  body  of 
water  as  that  with  which  the  Rhone  enters  the 
I.ake  of  Geneva,  or  aa  that  of  the  Thames  at 
Srainea.*  (Schmidtmeyer's  Trav.,  p.  28.)  The 
liven  retain  pretty  much  the  same  quantity  of 
water  throughout  the  year :  they  are  not  augmented 
much  at  any  particular  season  by  the  melting  of 
the  snowa,  since,  while  in  the  summer  the  snow 
on  the  upper  mountain  ranges  melts,  that  on  the 
lower  heights  liquefies  even  in  the  winter.  They 
ase  generally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In 
the  K.  there  is  no  stream  navigable  for  laden  boats 
for  more  than  6  m.  inland :  in  the  middle  provs. 
the  Manle  is  the  only  one  which  brigs  of  150  tons 
baiden  can  enter  at  high  tide,  and  these  cannot 
ascend  far;  and  in  the  S.  the  Callacalla,  or  river 
of  Valdivia,  is  the  onl^  one  capable  of  being  en- 
tered with  safety  by  shlpa  carrying  60  guns.  Some 
lakes,  or  rather  lagunes,  are  scattered  over  the 
coontzy ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  S.,  and 
in  the  prov.  of  Valdivia  and  in  Araucania  are  of 
some  size.  A  few  arc  60  or  70  m.  in  circumference. 
Qimtate  is  equable  and  healthy:  epidemic  dis- 
eases are  rare.  The  interior  is  hotter  than  the 
coast :  in  the  former,  during  Jan.  and  Feb.,  the 
thennometer  often  rises  to  90^  and  95°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade ;  on  the  latter,  at  the  same  season,  it 
ri<«e9  to  about  85°  in  the  day,  and  sinks  to  70°  or 
75°  in  the  night.  At  Santiago  the  mean  summer 
heat  6um  Dumber  to  March  at  midday  is  about 
H44°,  and  at  night  58°.  A  cool  and  pleasant  breeze 
arij«8  at  sunset.  Winter  begins  in  /une.  No  snow 
falls  on  the  coast,  and  ftost  is  rare ;  on  the  Andes 
the  snows  remain  from  June  to  November.  About 
April  the  rains  set  in,  and  fall  at  intervals  till  Aug. ; 
bat  this  b  only  in  the  S.  provs.  N.  of  Santiago 
the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  a  few  occasionid 
showers,  and  in  the  arid  prov.  of  Coquimbo  no  rain 
whatever  falls,  the  want  of  it  being^ occasionally 
supplied  by  heavy  night  dews.  The  N.  provs. 
being  at  a  distance  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Cor- 
diUera,  which  apparently  act  as  safety-valves,  are 
especially  subject  to  earthquakes.  Shocks  are  felt 
in  some  parts  almost  daily,  and  the  country  is 
oantinnally  desolated  by  them.  In  1819  the  town 
of  Cofnapo  was  totally  destroyed ;  and  in  1835 
Concepdon,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  in  the 
middle  provsw,  were  nearly  rained  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Miers,  I  878-399;  Schmidtmeyer,  p.  25, 
^CL ;  Campbell's  Geog.  Joum.,  voL  vi ;  Molina ; 
Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  Ac.) 

Geologjf, — ^According  to  Schmidtmeyer,  the  hi^h 
chain  of  the  Andes  is  chiefly  composed  of  aigd- 
laceous  schist,  while  the  lower  chams  and  moan- 
tain  groups  uxe  principally  granite.  Sienitic,  ba- 
saltic, and  felspar  porphyries,  serpentines  of  various 
ouloars,  quartz,  homolende  and  other  slates,  pud- 
ding-stone, gypsum,  abound  in  the  Cordillera,  and 
fine  statoaiv  maihle  is  said  to  abound  in  the  de- 
partment of  Copiapo.  Chili  is  extremely  rich  in 
metals :  silver  is  found  there  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  any  other  metal ;  it  is  also  met  with  in  the 
valleys  or  bowb  in  the  lower  rang^  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  its  quantity  decreases  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  the  Andes.  Gold  is  most  fre- 
qoently  aitoated  at  a  much  less  elevation  than 


silver ;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  *  bowls,'  and  perhaps 
few  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges  throughout  Chili 
are  without  it.  Most,  or  perhaps  all  tlie  rivers, 
wash  down  gold.  The  copper  mines  are  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  Lead  and  iron 
are  found  in  abundance,  but  neither  is  much  sought 
after.  Zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  anseuic,  tin, 
sulphiur  so  pure  as  not  to  require  refining,  alum, 
salt,  and  nitre,  are  plentiful.  Coal  mines  have 
been  opened  near  Concepeion :  the  coal  improves 
with  the  depth  of  the  mine,  and  has  already  be- 
come a  considerable  article  of  trade  and  consump- 
tion at  Valparaiso.  The  soil  of  the  N.  provs.  is 
sandy  and  saline ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Miers, 
not  l-50th  part  of  the  N.  half  of  Chili  can  ever  be 
cultivated.  Some  of  the  valleys  in  the  central 
provs.,  as  that  of  Aconcagua,  present  broad  and  fer- 
tile expansions  of  surface,  and  others,  being  con- 
siderably inclined,  admit  of  irrigation  wherever 
water  can  be  procured ;  but  the  hiUy  parts  being 
dried  and  parched  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  are  mcapable  of  adture.  8.  of  the  river 
Maule,  however,  the  proportion  of  cultivable  land 
is  larger,  the  soil  becoming  progressively  more 
stiff  and  loanrv.    (fliers ;  Schmidtmeyer.) 

Vegttable  Productg. — Fertility  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  we  proceed  S.  Capt.  Basil  Hall  ob- 
serves :  *  At  Concepeion,  in  the  S.  of  Chili,  the  eye 
is  delighted  with  Uie  richest  and  most  luxuriant 
foliage:  at  Valparaiso,  which  lies  between  100  and 
200  m.  farther  N.,  the  hills  are  poorly  clad  with  a 
stunted  brushwood,  and  a  faint  attempt  at  grass, 
the  ground  looking  everywhere  starved  and  naked : 
at  Coquimbo  even  this  brushwood  is  gone,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  supplv  its  place  but  a  wretched 
sort  of  prickly  pear  oiish,  and  a  scanty  sprinkling 
of  wiry  grasses.  At  Guasco,  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation  to  be  seen,  all  the  hills  and  plains 
being  covered  with  bare  sand,  excepting  where 
the  fittle  solitary  stream  of  water,  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  amount  the  Andes,  gives 
animation  to  the  channel  which  conducts  it  to  the 
sea.  The  respective  latitudes  of  these  (daces  are 
37°,  83°,  80°,  and  28^°'  (Hall's  Extracts  from  a 
Journal,  in  Constable's  Misc.,  iiL  9,  10.)  Exten- 
sive forests  cover  Araucania  and  the  S.  provs.  The 
flanks  of  the  Andes  also  exhibit  a  profuse  vegeta- 
tion. The  Mtnumtfameskma  flourishes  over  most 
of  the  country,  and  the  algarob  is  nearly  as  common. 
The  qmUaij  the  bark  of  which  produces  a  natural 
soap,  IS  brought  to  the  towns  as  an  article  of  trade ; 
laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  other  evergreens, 
grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  be  highly  useful  for  their 
timber.  Most  European  fruits  flourish,  but  tro- 
pical plants  are  few.  Schmidtmeyer  observes,  that 
the  numerous  groves  of  palm  and  cinnamon  trees, 
spoken  of  by  Molina,  have  disappeared  since  his 
Ume.  Chili' produces  many  hard  woods,  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  supersede  the  use  of  iron  in  the 
country;  and  Mr. Miers  says  that  *■  the  herbaceous 
plants  and  flowers  are  so  rich,  various,  beautifid, 
and  novel,  that  to  a  botanist  no  treat  can  be 
greater  than  a  journey  through  the  Cordillera.' 

AfdmaU, —  The  coguar  or  puma,  the  iaguar, 
llama,  ^^uanaco,  numerous  monkeys,  and  other 
wild  animals  common  to  this  continent,  inhabit 
Chili.  A  kind  of  beaver  {Cagtar  kuidibrius)  fre- 
quents the  rivers,  and  the  chinchilla  abounds  in  the 
desert  country  of  the  N. ;  both  are  hunted  for  their 
iiir,  which  is  much  prized.  The  great  condor, 
several  vultures,  pelicans,  and  many  other  water 
fowl,  flocks  of  parrots,  parroquets,  &&,  are  among 
the  birds;  whales,  dolphins,  cod,  pilchards,  &&, 
are  caught  aroimd  the  coasts.  The  skunk,  which, 
when  pursued,  emits  an  intolerable  odour,  is  a 
native  of  Chili ;  but  in  other  respects  this  country 
I  enjoys  a  singular  freedom  from  annoying  or  ve- 
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nomous  quadrnpcds,  noxious  insects,  and  reptiles. 
(Miere,  vol.  i. ;  Schmidtmever.) 

Agriculture  and  Cattle  breeding, — ^The  climate 
and  soil  of  the  S.  and  central  parts  of  Chili  are 
highly  suitable  for  the  culture  of  European  grains. 
S.  of  lat.  30^,  the  limit  at  which  they  cease  to 
attain  perfection  varies  from  3,700  to  5,200  ft. 
above  the  ocean ;  but  at  the  height  of  3,000  ft.  the 
harvests  are  extremely  good.  Only  the  middle 
ppovs.,  however,  produce  sufficient  com  for  ex- 
portation, aft'Cr  supplying  the  wants  of  their  inhab. 
Aconcaf2^ia  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated  prov.,  and 
that  which  exports  most  com.  Its  prrduce  goes 
chiefly  to  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  >Vheat  is  the 
staple,  and  in  the  N.  almost  the  only  grain  culti- 
vated. Barley  is  grown  in  the  S. ;  maize,  buck- 
wheat, and  oats  are  but  little  raised,  and  rve  is 
unknown.  Kidney  beans  are  exported  to  I^em, 
and  occasionally  to  Brazil ;  all  kinds  of  pulse  are 
common ;  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated, 
though  they  fail  in  flavour.  Culinary  vegetables 
are  raised,  especially  near  the  towns.  A^^atcr  melons 
are  very  fine,  and  gourds  of  a  good  flavour  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance ;  the  latter  are  appen- 
dages to  evcrv  Chilian  dish  of  boiled  meat.  Hemp 
of  good  quality  is  grown  chiefly  in  Aconcagua. 
The  sugar-cane  has  been  tried,  but  does  not  suc- 
ceed. Rice  and  cacao  are  imported.  At  Quillota 
there  are  some  good  gardens :  in  Aconcagua  prov. 
the  vinevards  and  ouve  grounds  yield  an  abun- 
dance oi  good  fruit;  and  in  that  of  Concepcion, 
which  was  once  celebrated  for  its  wine,  tlie  vine- 
yards are  still  extensive,  and  the  grapes  flne-fla- 
voured.  Elsewhere,  according  to  Poeppig  (Reise 
in  Chili,  i.  125-127),  both  orchard  and  ^putlen  cul- 
tivation is  in  the  back-ground.  The  olive  crops 
are  good,  but  the  oil  is.  ruined  by  a  bad  mode  of 
treatment,  and  rendered  unfit  for  European  mar- 
kets. Little  care  is  taken  in  the  cidture  of  com. 
The  art  of  agriculture  is  greatly  in  aiiear.  The 
plough,  which  ia  everywhere  alike  throughout  the 
country,  consists  of  only  a  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  crooked  branch  which  8er\'es  as  a 
handle,  the  forepart  of  the  trunk  being  wedge- 
shaped,  and  having  nailed  to  it  *  a  somewhat 
pointed  flat  plate  of  iron,  which  performs  the  ne- 
cessary operation  of  coulter  and  share,  neither  of 
which  were  ever  heard  of  by  the  natives.'  (Miers.) 
The  yoke  is  fastened  not  to  the  shoulders,  but  to 
the  horns,  of  the  oxen,  according  to  the  approved 
ancient  Spanish  method.  The  substitute  for  a 
harrow  is  a  heap  of  bushes  weighed  down  with 
stones ;  the  tummg  up  of  the  soil  by  spade  dig- 
ging and  the  use  of  the  English  hoe  are  unknown ; 
and  what  little  weeding  is  practised  is  performed 
by  the  hand  or  the  bUtdebone  ojfa  sheep.  Lands 
are  cultivated  until  worn  out,  with  the  mtcrval  of 
a  fallow  every  four  or  five  years :  no  manure  is 
used.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  Chili 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  much  overrated. 
Mr.  Miers  observes,  that  a  piece  of  ground  recently 
cleared  *  may  produce  to  me  extent  of  100  or  even 
200  foid  during  the  first  year ;  but  such  lands  are 
now  scarce  in  the  cultivated  parta  of  Chili ; '  and 
the  average  of  the  wheat  fields  may  be  from  8  to 
12,  or  of  the  best  crops,  from  12  to  20  fold.  (Miers, 
i.  37 1 .)  Reaping  is  performed  b^  means  of  a  rough 
sickle;  and  the  com,  in  quantities  of  about  100  or 
150  quarters  at  a  time,  thrashed  out  in  a  hard  dry 
spot  of  ground,  bv  being  galloped  over  by  horses. 
ItiLs  then  generally  left  in  the  open  air  for  some 
months,  not  being  housed  till  tne  rainy  season 


Kew  farms  are  wholly  arable,  and  such  as  are  so 
are  small  and  situated  in  narrow  valleys.  Cattle 
breeding  is  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry.   In  the  middle  provs.  the  haciendas,  or 


farms,  feed  often  from  10,000  to  15,000  head  of 
catUe,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  20,000 ;  and  on 
the  smallest  grazing  farms  from  4,000  to  5,000  head 
are  reared.  The  black  cattle  in  some  parta  are 
strong  and  bony,  but  in  the  N.  small :  they  are 
dull,  and  neither  the  beef  nor  milk  they  vield  is 
very  good.  The  horses  of  Santiago  are  said  to  be 
excellent,  well  broken,  and  more  docile  than  those 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Those  of  the  country  generally 
are  well  made,  and  gallop,  though  they  do  not 
trot,  weU.  Schmidtmeyer  says  (Trav.,  p.  93)  that 
they  are  *  so  strong  and  hardy  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  their  riders  above  80  m.  a  day  at  a  gallop, 
with  very  little  rest,  and  no  other  food  than  lu- 
ceme  grass.'  The  mules  and  asses  are  of  a  good 
size,  hardy  and  strong :  the  former  are  the  general 
beasta  of  burden,  and  are  especially  used  in  tra- 
velling across  the  Cordillera.  Goats  are  plentiful, 
being  more  fitted  than  sheep  for  the  pastures  of 
ChilL  The  sheep  are  siud  to  be  very  inferior,  and 
both  the  mutton  and  wool  bad.  'Hogs  are  not 
very  good,  and  very  little  of  their  flesh  is  con- 
sumed. In  the  dry  season  the  cattle  are  often 
reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  food.  (Poeppig, 
1 121-129.) 

After  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  Chili  was 
divided  into  860  portions,  which  were  given  to  as 
many  individuals;  and  though  by  the  Spanish 
law  of  succession  these  portions  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  subdividea  frequently,  most  estates 
still  remain  very  large.  The  propnetors  of  the.oe 
large  grazing  estates  usually  reside  with  their 
families  in  the  towns,  and  keep  on  their  farms  a 
major-domo  or  steward,  under  whom  are  a  head 
and  a  few  subordinate  herdsmen,  and  these  are 
assisted  sometimes  by  a  few  tenants  who  hold 
their  dwellings  under  the  proprietor  by  a  kind  of 
feudal  tenure,  being  obliged  to  give  their  services 
in  any  kind  of  labour  that  is  required  of  them, 
without  pay,  or  for  a  very  small  remuneration. 
Land  is  never  leased  out  to  the  agricultural 
tenants,  but  from  year  to  year :  the  latter  have 
neither  oxen  for  ploughing,  mares  for  thrashing, 
nor  capital  to  get  in  their  crops;  and  all  these,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  assistance,  come  from  the  pro- 

Erietor,  who  is  repaid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
md,  which  he  brides  generally  buys  up  at  two- 
thirds  or  half  what  the  former  might  sell  it  for, 
could  he  command  the  necessary  funds  to  harvest 
it.  The  cultivator,  in  short,  is  rather  worse  off 
than  the  day-labourer,  and  is  even  in  the  habit  of 
hiring  himself  out  as  such  at  times  to  recruit  his 
means.  He  is  destitute  of  most  comforts,  can 
seldom  read  or  write,  nor  has  any  means  within 
his  reach  of  educating  his  children.  The  moment 
his  harvest  or  the  prwluce  of  his  garden  is  reaped, 
the  landlord  enforces  his  right  to  the  stubble  and 
pasture  for  the  benefit  of  his  cattle,  and  large 
droves  are  even  frequently  tumed  in  before  tlie 
produce  is  cut,  either  utterly  destroying  the  cropis 
or  obli^ng  them  to  be  gathered  half  ripe.  The 
tenant  is  scarcely  ever  aUowed  to  build  his  hut  on 
cultivated  grounds,  to  enclose  his  rented  land  witli 
fences,  or  to  possess  any  catUe ;  and  a  multitude 
of  other  arbitrary  practices  tend  to  keep  the  peon 
in  that  state  of  servitude  in  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  proprietor  to  retain  him.  (See  especially 
Miers,  i  341-^76.) 

FiAeries, — The  coasts  present  good  fishing 
ground,  and  with  good  boats,  good  nets,  and  good 
government  regulations,  the  Chilians  might  be 
made  tolerable  fishermen ;  but,  owing  in  part  to 
some  ill-advised  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Miers  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  fishers 
were  the  most  abandoned,  lazy,  and  worthless 
class  in  the  country.  They  seldom  fish  more  than 
a  mile  from  shore,  using  only  canoes  of  the  rudest 
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ponsible  construction,  or  nils  snpported  on  large 
seal-skin  air-bags,  both  urged  onward  by  means 
of  a  double-bladed  paddle,  used  first  on  one  aide 
and  then  on  the  other. 

The  country  has  abundance  of  minerals,  of  the 
richest  quality,  from  which,  however,  little  profit 
is  drawn,  owing  to  the  constant  civil  strife  and 
political  disturbances  under  which  the  republic  is 
suffering.  Nevertheless,  several  mines  of  silver, 
gold,  and  copper  are  being  worked  in  the  pro\'ince 
of  Coquimbo,and,  since  ^e  year  1859,  some  valu- 
able coal  mines  are  worked  at  Lota  and  Coronel, 
in  the  piov.  of  Talca.  At  Lot«  the  whole  of  the 
mines  are  the  pro^^erty  of  Messrs.  Cousino  and 
Son,  natives  of  Chili,  and  are  wrought  bv  English 
and  native  coal  miners  on  the  Lnglish  system, 
with  the  assistance  of  railways,  steam  engines, 
and  wharves,  and  are  now  formed  into  a  very  com- 
plete establL^ment,  at  an  expense  to  the  owners 
of  upwards  of  1,000,000  doUars.  The  establish- 
ment was  oommenceii}  in  1852,  but  only  got  into 
proper  working  order  during  the  year  1859.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  is  at  present  from  4,000  to 
a,000  tons  of  clean  coal  per  month,  and  can  be 
greatly  incraued  when  more  labourers  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  coal  of  these  mines  is  being  mined, 
screened,  and  embarked  by  contract,  and  at  cur- 
rent prices  leaves  a  clear  profit  to  the  owners  of 
more  than  three  dollars  and  a-half  per  English 
ton.  Messrs.  Cousino  and  Son  have  also  furnaces 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting  copper  ore  with  the 
refuse  or  small  coaL  The  mines  of  Coronel  are 
being  wrought  by  several  individuals  to  a  much 
greater  extent  tlian  even  the  mines  of  Lota,  and 
the  pioduoe  is  greater.  Samples  of  very  rich  silver 
ore,  gold  quartz,  and  copper  ore  have  been  found 
in  the  Araucanian  territory ;  but  nothing  can  be 
done  with  either,  until  the  Indians  come  under 
the  dominion  of  some  civilised  government.  (Re- 
port bv  Mr.  Cunningham,  British  Yice-Consul  at 
Takahoano,  Chili,  in  '  Consular  Reports,'  1863.) 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Chili,  Uiat  *  a  diligent 
man  who  wntkB  a  copper  mine  is  sure  to  gain ;  that 
he  who  opens  one  of  silver  may  either  gain  or 
lose;  but  that  if  the  mine  be  of  gold,  he  uml  cer- 
tainly be  ruined.'  This  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
the  circumstance  of  many  mines  having  been 
opened  or  wrought  by  persons  without  capital, 
who  are  very  soon  obliged  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions ;  land  carriage  being  difficult  and  laborious, 
and  fuel,  water,  and  fodder  very  scarce  in  those 
districts  which  are  the  richest  in  ore.  The  mines 
are  mostly  wrought  by  two  parties,  one  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  mme,  who  supplies  the  labour,  the 
other  the  habUitadorj  who  advances  the  capital 
The  proprietor,  who  usually  resides  on  the  spot 
and  superintends  the  woriu,  is  seldom  wealthy 
enough  to  conduct  them  on  his  own  resources,  and 
it  18  generally  the  kabUUudor,  or  moneyed  indi- 
vidual who  resides  at  the  port  where  the  metal  is 
shipped,  who  alone  derives  any  ultimate  benefit 
from  the  mine.     (Meyen ;  Hall ;  Schmidtmeyer.) 

Maimfaeiurea  and  Trade, — The  Chilinoe  are 
good  potters,  and  make  light  and  strong  earthen- 
warejara,  which  ring  like  metaL  Hempen  cloths, 
indirorent  hemp,  cordage,  soap,  copper  wares  made 
in  a  very  rough  manner,  leather,  brandv,  tallow, 
and  charcoal,  are  amongst  the  chief  articles  manu- 
factured. The  rest  are  mostly  domestic,  and  con- 
ducted by  women. 

Chili  is  suppoaed  to  be  the  only  American  state, 
formerly  subject  to  Spain,  whose  commerce  has  in- 
creased since  the  separation  from  the  mother 
ooontry.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain,  the  imports  from  which,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  iron,  ^c, 
amounted,  in  1835,  to  606,176/.;  in  1838,  to  413,647^; 


in  1859,  to  1,510,176/.;  and,  in  1863,  to  1,474,040/. 
A  portion  of  the  merchandise  imported  from 
Great  Britain  is  subsequently  sent  to  other  parts 
of  America.  Linens,  Ac.,  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many ;  silks,  paper,  perfumery,  leather,  wines,  and 
brandy,  from  France;  silks,  nankeens,  tea  and 
sugar  from  China  and  the  £.  Indies ;  tobacco, 
spermaceti,  candles,  oil,  sugar,  and  manufactured 
goods,  from  the  U.  States;  dyes,  coffee,  pearls, 
sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  and  spirits, 
from  Peru  and  Central  America;  and  cotton, 
Paraguay  tea,  and  European  goods,  from  La  Plata 
and  Brazil.  The  exports  are  chiefly  bullion, 
copper,  hides,  tallow,  pulse,  wheat,  fruits,  drugs, 
and  European  goods  re-exported  to  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Central  America.  The  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years. 
They  were  of  the  value  of  1,969,547/.  in  18^9 ;  of 
2,416,895/.  in  1861;  and  of  2,288,862/.  in  1863. 
Copper  was  the  principal  article  of  these  exports, 
furnishing  about  three-fourths  of  the  value.  Val- 
paraiso is  the  chief  port,  and  centre  of  the  foreign 
trade. 

But  little  accommodation  exists  for  internal  com- 
itaerce.  The  only  towns  of  any  importance,  except 
the  cap.  Santiago,  viz.  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Con- 
cepdon,  and  Valdivia,  are  near  the  sea,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other ;  and,  except  be- 
tween Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  latter  city  and 
Talca,  there  are  no  good  roads.  Latterly,  however, 
the  want  of  ordinary  roads  has  to  some  extent 
been  mitigated  by  the  construction  of  rulways. 
In  the  year  1863  there  existed  nearly  400  miles 
of  railway,  among  them  lines  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago,  from  Santiago  to  San  Fernando,  from 
Caldera  to  Pabellon,  and  firom  Coquimbo  to  Las 
Caidas. 

Government, — ^The  public  revenue,  which,  in 
1831,  amounted  to  1,517,537  dollars,  has  since  been 

C^ressively  increaising  in  amount,  and  in  1860 
risen  to  7,494,750  doUars,  or  1,498,950/.  The 
expenditure,  in  the  latter  year,  amounted  to 
7,507,025  dolhirs,  or  1,501,405/.  There  was  a  pub- 
lic debt,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1861,  of  15,251,600 
dollars,  or  3,050,320/. 

Chili  is  a  republic  under  a  president,  elected  for 
a  tenn  of  years.  It  has  a  congress  of  56  members 
elected  by  the  different  provs.  The  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  a 
council  of  ministers. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 
The  cler]^  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  subordinate 
to  the  bishop  of  Santiago.  Other  religions  are 
tolerated ;  but  the  exercise  of  their  public  worship 
is  not  allowed. 

Feople — are  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  de- 
scent, but  there  are  some  negroes  and  mulattocs. 
'  The  Chilians,'  says  Mr.  Miers,  *  though  they  may 
be  said  to  possess  in  no  degree  a  smgle  virtue, 
have  the  credit  of  possessing  fewer  vices  than 
other  Creoles ;  there  is  a  passiveness,  an  evenness 
about  them  approachiiig  to  the  Chinese,  whom 
they  stronf^ly  resemble  in  many  respects :  even  in 
their  physiognomy,  they  have  the  broad  low  fore- 
head and  contracted  eyes;  they  have  the  same 
cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  petty  theft.'  (Travels,  ii  223,  224.)  They 
are  moderate  in  their  food,  but  frequently  very 
dissipated  and  profligate  in  their  habits,  and  in 
the  towns  very^  fond  of  dress  and  display.  High- 
way robbery  is  rare,  and  so  are  murders  in  tlie 
countiy,  but  not  in  the  towns.  Education,  or  any 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  have  hitherto  made  but 
little  progress. 

HiUorv, — Previously  to  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Chili  belonged  to  the  incas  of  Peru.  In  15.>6 
Pizanro  sent  Almagro  to  invade  the  country,  and 
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in  1540,  Valdivia;  the  latter  of  whom  conquered 
most  of  the  country  excepting  Araucania.  The 
revolution,  which  scparateri  the  colony  from  Spain, 
broke  out  in  1810 ;  from  1814  to  1817  it  was  kept 
under  by  the  royalist  forces;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  victory  of  Maypii  gained  by  San  Martin, 
permanently  secured  the  independence  of  Chili, 
and  opened  for  it  a  career,  which  promises  a  high 
state  of  national  prosperity,  unless  prevented  by 
internal  dutsensions,  which,  unfortunately,  have 
been  very  frequent  of  late  yeare. 

CUILKEAH,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Delhi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kumaon  distr.,  110 
m.  NE.  Delhi;  lat.  29°  24'  N.,  long.  79^  5'  E.  It 
is  a  chief  mart  of  trade  for  the  W.  provinces,  with 
Kumaon,  Thibet,  and  Tartary,  but  is  abandoned  on 
the  approach  of  the  unhealthy  season,  when  dan- 
gerous malaria  prevails. 

CHILLAMBARAM,  a  marit  town  of  S.  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Camatic,  34  m.  S.  Pondicherry,  and 
a  short  distance  N.  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon 
river;  lat.  11©  28'  N.,  long.  79^  47'  E.  In  its  vi- 
cinity there  are  some  celebrated  Hindoo  temples, 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

CHILAIARRY  (Chakmrnrt), a  town  of  Hindos- 
tan, prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Rungpore,  on  the  Brahma- 
putra, 35  m.  SE.  Rungpore.  A  festival  is  annually 
held  here,  which  is  usually  attended  by  60,000,  and 
sometimes  by  100,000  Hindoo  pilgrims  and  others. 

CHILOE  (ISLAND  AND  ARCHIPELAGO), 
a  province  of  Chili,  consisting  of  a  large  island  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  near  the  S.  coast  of  Chili  and  the 
NW.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  lat.  40°  48'  and 
48<^  50'  S.,  and  having  on  its  E.  side  63  small 
blands,  36  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  group, 
including  the  town  of  Maulin  on  the  main  land  of 
the  continent,  forms  the  most  S.  prov.  of  Chili. 
Shape  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  oblong ;  length,  N. 
to  S.  120  m. ;  average  breadth,  40  m.  Area,  4,800 
sq.  m.  Pop.  61,586  m  1854.  The  island  is  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  wood,  chiefly  a  bastard 
cedar,  very  durable,  and  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Peru  and  Chili.  Tnere  are  several  good 
harbours,  in  all  of  which  vessels  of  anv  size  may 
anchor  with  the  greatest  safety ;  and  In  those  of 
St.  Carlos  (the  cap.  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island), 
and  Castro,  ships  ride  quite  land-locked  close  to 
the  shore  in  good  holding  ground.  Climate 
healthy,  but  damp ;  at  an  average,  ten  months  of 
the  year  may  be  called  rainy.  Cold,  however,  is 
not  severe;  water  seldom  freezes,  and  a  fall  of 
snow  is  unknown.  Little  ground  is  cleared ;  the 
soil  is  rich,  though  never  manured ;  it  consists  of 
dark  mould  and  mie  loam  upon  chalk,  and  produces 
good  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  fruit  trees,  especially 
apples,  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  cider. 
Wme  is  prohibited,  and  spirits  are  rarely  seen. 
Tobacco,  being  a  govenmnent  monopoly,  is  very 
dear.  Domestic  animals  are  largely  reared.  The 
sheep  are  bred  solely  for  their  wool,  and  are  never 
eaten.  The  island' swarms  with  hogs,  and  the 
hams  of  ChUoe  are  celebrated  in  S.  America. 
Poultry  and  fish  are  very  abundant.  Principal 
export»— planks  about  260,900,  and  hams  7,800 
annually ;  brooms,  hides  and  woollen  cloths,  to  the 
value  of  about  25,000  dollars  a  year.  The  archi- 
pelago possesses  about  1,500  coasting  vessels. 
Money  is  here  nearly  unknown,  and  traffic  ia  con- 
ducted by  barter,  or  payment  in  indigo,  tea,  salt^ 
or  Cayenne  pepper.  All  these  articles  are  much 
valued,  especially  the  first  for  dyeing  woollens, 
for  the  weaving  of  which  there  is  a  loom  in  every 
house. 

The  archipelago  sends  one  mem.  to  the  Chilian 
congress,  'fhe  public  revenue  is  chiefly  derived 
from  a  tithe  on  all  produce,  paid  in  kind.  There 
are  numerous  churches  and  cbapelsi  but  few  priests. 
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The  chief  towns  are  San  Carlos,  which  is  fortified, 
and  has  about  2,000  inhab.,  Castro,  and  Maulin. 
A  good  road,  54  m.  long,  runs  between  the  two 
former  towns.  Acconling  to  Captain  Blanckley, 
the  golden  age  would  seem  to  be  reWved  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  *  Murders,'  says  he,  *  robbery, 
or  persons  being  in  debt,  are  never  heard  of: 
drunkcmiess  is  only  known  or  seen  when  European 
vessels  are  in  port :  not  a  private  dwelling  in  the 
towns  or  country  has  a  lock  on  the  doors,'  and  the 
prison  is  in  disuse.  (Blanckley,  in  Geug.  Jour- 
nal, iv.  344-361.)  The  inhab.  are  pasiiionately 
fond  of  music  and  dancing.  Chiloe  was  the  last 
possession  held  by  Spain  in  the  Pacific 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills  in 
England,  traversing  the  co.  of  Bucks,  and  reach- 
ing from  Tring,  in  the  co.  of  Hereford,  to  Goring 
on  the  Thames  in  Oxford.  Wendover  Hill,  in 
Bucks,  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  is  905  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Camden  says  that 
these  hills  were  once  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
which  were  a  receptacle  for  thieves  till  thev  were 
cleared  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  (Gibson's 
Camden,  l  327.)  An  office,  called  the  steward- 
ship of  tlie  Chiltem-hundreds,  waa  established  at 
a  remote  period.  Whatever  were  formerly  ita 
duties,  they  have  long  since  ceased ;  and  it  is  now 
nominal  only,  being  kept  up  to  afford  mema.  of 
the  H.  of  C.  an  opportunity,  by  accepting  it,  of 
vacating  their  seats. 

CHIMBORAZO,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Andes,  which  see. 

CHINA,  a  vast  country  of  SE.  Asia,  be- 
tween lat.  20©  and  56©  N;,  and  long.  70°  and 
144°  E. ;  in  form  nearly  square,  being  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  SE.  by  those  arms  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Formosa,  the 
Cmnese  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin ;  on  the 
land  sides  by  Tonquin,  Laos,  and  Birmah ;  SW. 
and  W.  by  Independent  Tartary ;  and  N.  for  the 
immense  extent  of  3,300  m.  by  Asiatic  Russia. 
Its  extent  from  the  borders  of  Kokhan  and  Bu- 
dukshan  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  3,350  m.,  and 
its  greatest  width  from  the  frontiers  of  Daouria 
N.  to  Tonquin  S.,  is  2,100  m. ;  inclosing  altogether 
a  space  of  about  5,300,000  sq.  m.  Thus  the 
Chinese  empire  includes  all  the  table  land  of 
Eastern  Asia — about  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
contuient^-or  a  little  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  and  contains,  within  its  aiormoua 
area,  the  largest  amount  of  population  and  of 
wealth  united  under  one  government  in  the  world. 
The  coast  line  has  an  extent  of  above  8,350  m.,  and 
the  total  circumference  of  the  empire  is  about  12^0 
m.  (More  detailed  particulars  of  Uie  suirounding 
FK)88e8sion8  of  China  must  be  sought  in  the  ar- 
ticles Asia,  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Mamchooria, 
Islands  of  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  TcuuaAiv.) 

The  area  of  China  Proper  does  not  exceed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  true  that 
its  dimensions  have  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, and  the  following  estimate  of  the  ext«nt 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  China  Proper,  differs 
from  the  ciedculations  of  many  geographers,  which, 
in  their  turn,  widely  disagree  with  each  other,  ex- 
cept where  the  mistakes  of  one  writer  have  been 
copied  by  another.  To  determine  the  extent  of 
the  empire,  seventeen  linear'  measurements  have 
been  made ;  two  upon  native  maps,  which  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  European  maps, 
and  the  result  in  reference  to  China  Proper  stands 
thus : — for  its  lengtli,  from  N.  to  S.,  1,474  m. ; 
breadthj  from  W.  to  £.,  1,355  m.  But  these  are 
not  the  lon^t  straight  lines  that  may  be  made 
to  intersect  its  surface ;  since,  from  the  NE.  comer 
to  the  frontieis  of  Biixnah  the  distance  is  1,669  m^ 
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and  ffnm  the  NW.  extremity  to  the  Isle  of  Amoy 
it  »  1,557  m.  The  entire  area  contains  1^48,870 
M|.  m.  The  coast  is  upwards  of  2,500  m.  in  length, 
while  the  land  frontier  occupies  a  space  of  4,400 
m.  Thns  China  Proper  is  about  eight  times  the 
size  of  France,  and  eleven  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  (Staunton;  Tab.  Geog.  Chin.  Native; 
ijf^hjj  L  7,  and  Map ;  Du  Hulde's  General  and 
Particular  Maps;  Lord  Macartney's  do.;  Arrow- 
smith's  Atlas,  pL  27,  29,  32,  3d;  Gutzlaff's  China 
Opened,  i.  21-57.) 

Gemral  Atpeet — ^The  first  object  that  invites 
attention  in  the  general  aspect  of  China  is  its 
Grtai  Flam,  which,  occupymg  the  N£.  part  of 
the  country,  is  above  700  m.  in  length,  and  varies 
in  width  from  150  to  near  500  m.  The  entire 
incloses  no  leas  than  six  provinces,  and  a 


opaoe  of  210,000  so.  m.,  being  seven  times  greater 
than  the  plain  or  Lombaidy.  It  is  extremely 
pcipttlons ;  and  if  we  might  depend  upon  the  cen- 
sus of  181d»  no  fewer  than  170,000,000  *  mouths'— 
the  Chinese  expression  for  souls— -are  fed  upon  its 
surface.  The  N.  portion,  bounded  by  the  great 
wall,  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  its  £.  portion,  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  between  the  two  great  rivere 
the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  by  which 
it  is  intersected,  is  low,  swampy,  and  studded  witlv 
lakes.  But,  notwithstanding  these  deductions^  it 
may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  extremely  fertile. 
It  has  few  trees,  but  is  everywhere  well  watered ; 
lA  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  produces 
vast  quantities  of  rice,  with  cotton,  wheat,  &c. 

MotaUavu  wnd  HUU. — The  mountainous  and 
hilly  districts  of  China  comprise  about  half  its 
aurea.  A  portion  of  the  great  mountain  system  of 
K.  Asia  entering  this  country  at  its  N  W.  and  SW. 
ffontiers,  subsides  previons'ly  to  its  termination 
near  the  sea-coast  into  low  hills ;  so  that,  tracing 
their  course  backwards  from  £.  to  W.,  they  gradu- 
ally ascend  in  terraces  or  slopes,  and  give  to  the 
S.  and  W.  districts  a  mountainous,  and  to  the  £. 
divisions  a  hilly  character.  N  W.,  at  about  34^  N. 
lat.  and  102®  E.  long.,  the  great  Pe-ling  range, 
which  has  already  traversed  a  portion  of  Thibet 
from  W.  to  £.,  is  joined  by  the  Yun-ling  chain, 
which,  entering  China  at  about  Sl^'  N.  lat.  and 
lOlo  £.  long.,  descends  southward  nearly  to  the 
pKOT.  of  Yun-nan.  These  mountains  form  the 
eatttemmost  edge  of  the  high  table-lands  of  £. 
Asia,  are  snow-capped,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
natives,  being  actually  left  hiank  in  the  Chinese 
mapSb  (Davis,  i.  131.)  Another  ridge,  joining  the 
Pe-fing  at  the  same  point,  takes  an  o[)po6ite  or 
NNE.  direction,  and  entering  the  empire  in  the 
pror.  of  Shen-se,  reaches  nearly  to  1 10^  of  £.  lon^. 
Another  arm  ^  the  Pe-ling— the  Tar-pa-ling  cham 
— intenects  the  country  from  W.  to  £.  to  about 
115P  £.  long.;  the  Pe-lmg  itself  continuing  in  its 
former  course,  gives  out  various  branches,  which 
traverse  the  central  provinces.  The  other  moun- 
tain chains  join  the  stupendous  Himalaya  ridges, 
and  enter  the  country  at  its  SW.  extremitv  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan,  from  whose  high  table-lands 
the  most  extensive  Chinese  ranges  rise.  The  Yun- 
ling,  the  most  southerly  of  these  chains,  runs 
nearly  £.  into  the  prov.  of  Quang-tun^.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  mountain  range  is  the  Nan- 
linji;,  which,  branching  off  from  the  northern  ed^ 
of  the  Yun-nan  highluids,  runs  eastward  to  within 
150  m.  of  Canton;  it  then  inclines  to  the  N£.  to 
its  tennination  near  the  harbour  of  Ningpo; 
having  given  out  many  branches,  some  of  the 
moontains  belonging  to  which  rise  above  the 
snow-line.  (Macartney's  Embassy,  pp.  207,  246, 
259;  Barrow,  iL  241,  iii  29, 122;  Malte  Brun,  ii. 
554, 555 ;  Davis,  pp.  f30, 131.)  Most  of  the  moun- 
tains hoB  enumerated  end  in  low  hiUs  in  the 


eastern  provinces,  which  consequently  comprise 
the  hUly  districU,  These  are  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  China;  and  being  covered  with  noole 
forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and  with  cities 
along  their  sides,  give  to  the  country  a  magnifi- 
cent aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture. 

Rivera  cmd  Lakes, — It*  is  to  her  mighty  riven 
that  China  is  chiefly  indebted  for  that  fertility 
which  is  at  once  the  source  of  her  riches,  and  of 
her  vast  population.  The  Hoang-ho^  or  yellow 
river,  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  or  'son  of  tho 
ocean,'  rank  in  the  first  class  of  rivers.  '  These 
two  great  streams,  similar  both  in  rise  and  desti- 
nation, descend  with  rapidity  from  the  great  table 
lands  of  central  Asia,  and  each  of  them  mcetM  a 
branch  of  mountains  which  forces  it  to  describe 
an  immense  circuit,  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  N.,  and 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  to  the  S.  Separated  by  an 
interval  of  1,100  m.,  the  one  seems  inclined  to 
direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while  the  other 
wanders  off  among  the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia. 
Suddeuly  recalled,  as  if  by  a  recollection  of  their 
early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another  like 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  ancient  Mesopotamia; 
where,  being  almost  conjoined  by  lakes  and  oanals, 
they  terminate,  within  a  mutual  distance  of  1 10 
m.,  their  majestic  and  immense  course.'  (Malte- 
Brun,  iL  556.)  The  waters  of  the  Hoang-ho  bring 
down  from  its  sources  laige  quantities  of  yellow 
clay,  which  not  only  tirige  them  with  that  colour, 
but  supply  the  banks  with  alluvial  soil  Laige 
deposits  of  this  clay  are  constantly  being  made 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho;  so  that  the  depth 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  sensibly  diminished.  The 
Yang-tse-Kiang  is,  however,  the  pride  of  China. 
It  is  the  chief  artery  of  the  country,  and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia.  This  stream 
is  also  heavily  charged  with  alluvium,  for  at  its 
exit  into  the  sea — near  which  it  is  from  15  to. 20 
m.  broad — continued  deposits  have  formed  the  I. 
of  Tsung-ming,  besides  numerous  banks.  The  tri- 
butaries received  into  this  river  during  its  course, 
which  is  about  2,300  m.,  are  innumerable;  and, 
with  the  canals,  connect  it  with  the  whole  empire. 
Both  the  rivers,  especially  the  Hoang-ho,  wnich 
has  a  very  rapid  course,  occasionally  overflow  their 
banks,  and,  in  spite  of  many  strong  artificiid 
mounds,  cause  the  most  destructive  inundations. 
The  river  next  in  importance  is  the  £u-ho  or 
Yun-liang  river,  which  flows  N£.  till  it  joins  the 
Pei-ho  or  Pekin  river:  the  latter  rises  in  the 
mountains  NW.  of  Pekin,  near  which  city  it  be- 
comes navigable  for  boats ;  and  is,  during  the  rest 
of  its  course,  the  mwt  jxpuhua  stream  of  a  country 
where  a  large  proportion  of  natives  live  upon  the 
water  in  junks ;  their  united  waters  flow  into  the 
sea  in  the  most  W.  angle  of  the  Pe-che-lee  Gulf. 
The  Ta-si-Kiang,  Choo  Kiang,  or  Canton  river, 
rising  in  the  prov.  of  Ynn-nan,  takes  an  £.  course 
to  the  plains  of  Canton,  and  having  received  the 
Pe-ki-ang,  the  Ta^ho,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
forms  an  estuary  known  as  the  Bocca  Tigris,  by 
which  it  is  finally  discha^d  into  the  China  Sea, 
after  a  course  of  600  m.  There  are  a  vast  number 
of  other  rivent,  some  of  which  fall  into  the  sea, 
and  others  into  the  great  lakes.  The  Brahma- 
putra, Irawaddy,  Thaluen,  Menam,  &c,  have  their 
sources  in  the  SW.  parts  of  China.  (Journal 
Koyal  Geog.  Soc,  iii  305 ;  Lindsay's  Voyage  m 
the  Lord  Amherst,  pasnm ;  Gutzlaff^s  Vova^e, 
pasnm',  Chhia  Opened,  i.  29  and  61-168 ;  Malte- 
Brun,  it  665-557.)     ' 

The  principal  lake  in  C!hina  is  the  Tunting-hoo, 
220  m.  in  circ  It  receives  the  waters  of  many 
considerable  rivers,  and  furnishes  an  important 
afiluent  to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which  passes  near 
its  N.  extremity.    After  a  further  course  of  be- 
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tween  200  and  300  m.,  this  great  river  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Po-Vanp-hoo  lake,  which 
also  is  of  great  dimensions,  and  is  the  recipient 
of  many  considerable  streams.  This  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  and  finely-wooded  hills. 
Indeed,  its  scenery  is  so  much  admired,  that  its 
shores  are  the  favourite  spot  where  Chinese  poets 
muse  and  writ*  their  versified  prose.  It  is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  sudden  tempests,  w^hich  render  its 
navigation  dangert  us.  The  environs  of  the  Tai- 
hoo  hike,  near  the  E.  coast,  kt.  81°  N.,  long.  120° 
E.,  are  even  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the 
Po-yang,  ha>'ing  gained  the  name  of  the  '  Chinese 
Arcadia.'  The  Hong-tse-hoo,  being  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Yellow 
Kiver,  is  much  frcquent«d  on  account  of  its  ad- 
vantageous position.  All  the  lakes,  in  fact,  furnish 
intermedia  of  communication,  and  are  abundantly 
stocked  with  fish.  China  contains  several  smaller 
lakes,  but  the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  great  pro- 
portion of  her  vast  sur&ce.  (Chma  Opened,  I.  31 ; 
BaiTow,  u.  3«7,  391,  iiL  12.) 

Coari, — Tlie  coast  of  China  has  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed. If  our  statement  be  correct,  that  the  sea- 
coast  ^extends  for  2,500  m.,  there  is  only  one  mile 
of  coast  to  every  539  m.  of  territory ;  but  internal 
navi^tion  is  carried  on  so  extensively  that  this 
deficiency  has  no  ill  effect  upon  Chinese  commerce. 
Commencing  at  the  X£.,  the  coast  opposite  Cores 
is  bold  and  rocky,  but,  on  approaching  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-che-lee,  presents  a  low  and  sandy  shore, 
scarcely  perceptible  from  the  sea.  The  bur  formed 
in  this  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  makes  its 
bed  inconveniently  narrow,  and,  when  the  S. 
winds  blow,  the  whole  adjacent  country  is  over- 
flowed to  -h  great  extent.  The  coast  of  the  Shan- 
tung peninsula  is  bold  and  rocky,  so  indented  as 
to  afford  excellent  harbours ;  but,  once  rounded, 
the  low  swampy  character  of  coast  is  again  pre- 
sented as  far  as  the  Tchusan  islands.  Meantime, 
the  two  great  rivers  have  brought  down  their  im- 
mense deposits  from  the  in  tenor,  which  give  its 
name  to  the  YeUow  Sea.  llie  mud  is  so  thick  as 
to  retard  the  headway,  and  affect  the  steering  of 
ships ;  and  this  great  gulf  will,  in  process  of  time, 
become  a  vast  alluviid  district,  like  Bengal  and 
Egypt.  *  The  present  inclination  of  the  bottom  is 
alM)ut  a  foot  in  a  geographical  mile,  or  somewhat 
less  than  1  in  5,000 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
bottom  of  the  YcUow  Sea,  as  it  rises,  will  likewise 
gradually  approximate  to  a  horizontal  plain.' 
(Hall's  Voyag«t,  i  27.)  This  sea  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  islands.  The  coast  down  to  the 
strait  of  Formosa  continues  low,  and,  except  where 
it  faces  the  Tchusan  islands,  and  in  the  prov.  of 
Fokien,  is  but  little  indented.  The  strait  itself 
abounds  with  headlands,  and  is  also  so  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  which  are  but  imperfectly 
notified  even  ia  the  best  charts,  that  navigation  is, 
bv  Captain  Hall's  account,  *  exceedingly  trying  to 
the  nerves.'  The  Quang-tong  shore  is  bold  and 
high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays 
and  harbours.  A  narrow  peninsula  is  thrust  out 
far  into  the  sea  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Quang- 
tong,  and  forms,  with  the  island  of  Hainan,  a 
narrow  channel,  which  is  shoal,  full  of  sand  bwoks 
and  rocks,  so  that  even  the  native  flat-bottomed 
junks  are  exposed  to  great  dangers.  The  rest  of 
the  shore  is  washed  by  the  Tonquin  Gulf,  which  is 
studded  with  small  islands.  (Hall's  Voyages, 
12mo.  edit  i.  29-46;  Gutzlaffs  Voyage,  txiMm; 
Lindsay's  Voyage ;  Journal  Geog.  Soc.,  lii.  297- 
810.) 

Public  WorhM, — Atpect  of  Cities  and  Toums. — 
An  amount  of  human  labour,  probably  unmatched 
Inr  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  except  ancient 
Egypt,  has  been  expended  on  the  public  works  of 


China,  by  which  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country 
has  been  materially  varied.  The  first  and  mtist 
stupendous  of  these  is  the  great  wall,  built  several 
hundred  years  before  the  (Christian  aera,  to  protect 
CJhina  fmm  Tartar  incursions.  It  extends  along 
the  whole  N.  frontier,  from  the  Gulf  of  Leatong,  in 
120°,  to  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  empire,  in 
about  99°  E.  long.,  and  40°  N.'lat,  being,  including 
its  windings,  about  1,250  m.  in  length :  itiscarrietl 
over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  through 
the  deepest  valleys,  and  continued  by  bridges  over 
rivers.  Its  height  varies  from  15  to  30  ft.  It  is 
15  ft.  across  at  the  top;  and,  at  short  intervals, 
square  towejrs  are  erected,  some  of  them  37  ft. 
high.  The  wall  is  composed  of  earth  faced  with 
masonry,  the  top  or  platform  being  paved  with 
square  tiles.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  being 
no  longer  rec^uired,  since  the  union  of  the  Tartar 
with  the  Chinese  territory,  for  its  original  purpose. 
(Davis,  1 136 ;  Bell's  Travels,  ii  88.) 

The  Great  Canal  commences  at  Hang-tchon, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tching-tang-chiang  river, 
in  about  30°  22*  N.  hit,  and  1 19°  45'  E.  long.,  and, 
extending  N.,  unites  first  with  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  and  then  with  the  Hoang-ho,  terminating 
at  Lin-tcing,  on  the  Eu-ho  river,  in  about  37°  N. 
lat,  and  116°  E.  long.  The  direct  distance  between 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  canal  is  about  512  m., 
but,  including  its  bends,  it  is  above  650  m.  in 
length ;  and  as  the  Eu-ho,  which  b  a  navigaUo 
river,  unites  with  the  Pei-ho,  also  navigable,  an 
internal  water  communication  is  thus  established 
between  Hang-tchou  and  Pekin,  across  10°  of  lat. 
And  by  the  junction  of  smaller  canals  and  nume- 
rous rivers,  the  Great  Canal  not  only  assists  in  tho 
irrigation  of  immense  tracts  of  land,  but  affords  a 
ready  means  for  conveying  its  produce  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  But,  api^  from  its  utility,  tho 
Great  C^al  does  not  rank  high  as  a  work  of  art 
A  vast  amount  of  labour  has,  however,  been  ex- 
pended upon  it:  for  though  it  mostly  passes 
through  a  flat  country,  and  winds  about  to  pre- 
serve its  level,  its  bed  is  in  parts  cut  down  to  a 
considerable  depth,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  carried 
over  extensive  nollows,  lakes,  dc,  on  vast  mounds 
of  earth  and  stone.  (Barrow,  511.)  The  sluices, 
which  keep  its  waters  at  the  necessary  level,  arc 
all  of  very  simple  constiruction.  In  the  jmbHc 
roadsy  and  where  ru^ed  steeps  are  only  accesuble 
by  means  of  laboriously  formed  passes,  Chinese 
industry  is  fully  apparent  Three  mountain  paths 
traverse  the  Nan-hng;  one,  N.  of  Canton,  is  esti- 
mated by  Sir  G.  Staunton  to  rise  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea ;  yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are  conveyed 
over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  interior' by 
cofdies  or  porters.  The  obstacles  to  communication 
presented  by  the  Pe-ling  and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges 
are  greatly  diminished  by  an  artificial  road  some- 
times conducted  over  yawning  clefts  by  arches,  in 
other  places  deeply  cut  through  high'mountains, 
and  extending  altogether  for  150  m.  In  short, 
wherever  intercourse  is  expedient  between  any 
two  parts  of  China,  no  natural  impedimenta  are 
too  gigantic,  no  labour  or  expense  too  great,  to 
overcome  them. 

The  followinpf  summary  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  cities  and  towns  of  China  is  supfJied 
by  Gutzlaff : — *  The  districts  on  the  sea-coast  are 
generally  the  best  inhabited  and  the  richest ;  the 
tracts  along  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  the  most  fertile. 
Large  and  flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where 
a  ready  water  communication  with  other  parts  of 
the  einpire  can  be  carried  on.  The  greatest  same- 
ness exists  in  all  the  dties.  In  the  larger  ones 
are  a  few  well  paved  streets,  lined  with  shops ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow, 
extremely  filthy,  and  planted  with  mere  hovels. 
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The  sttbarbs  of  many  cities  are  much  laiger  than 
tile  cities  themaelTes;  and  it  is  by  no  means  ex- 
traordinaiy  to  see  an  immense  walled  space  with- 
oat  any  houses,  where  fonnerly  a  city  stood. 
Milages  and  hamlets  have  a  beautiful  appearance 
at  a  distance;  but  on  entering  them  one  sees 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  houses  irregularly  thrown 
together,  the  outside  fair  to  behold,  but  the  inside 
without  furniture  or  comforts,  and  more  filthy  even 
than  a  stable.  This  does  not  apply  to  one  district 
only,  but  it  is  common  to  most.  Although  the 
fields  and  gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  there 
yet  appears  in  them  little  attention  either  to  ele- 
gance or  pleasure.  The  ^rdens  are  very  few; 
and  a  Chinese  grandee  delights  more  in  artificial 
landscapes  laid  out  in  a  smul  compass,  than  in  an 
extensiye  park  or  a  flower-garden.  Utility  is 
studied  in  preference  to  pleasure.  The  grandeur 
of  natunl  sceneiy  is  in  many  parts  of  Uhina  as 
striking  as  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Mountains, 
crags,  rivulets,  and  valleys,  both  picturesque  and 
romantic,  are  found  in  most  provinces.  Com- 
manding situations  are  chosen  for  temples,  the 
haunts  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  These  serve 
likewise  for  taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and 
gambling-houses.  The  building  of  houses  is  regu- 
lated bylaw ;  none  are  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain 
dimension.  Public  halls  have  little  to  recommend 
them ;  the  Chinese  were  never  great  architects ; 
they  understood  the  building  of  dwelling  houses, 
but  not  of  palaces.'     (China  Opened,  L  57,  58.) 

Ciimate, — Connected  with  this  subject  there  are 
some  singular  circumstances.  Situated  between 
the  20th  and  42nd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  most 
K.  long,  of  any.  part  of  the  Old  World,  the  tem- 
perature of  Cluna  is  very  low  for  its  ideographical 
IMwition.  Its  climate  may  also  be  said  to  be  one 
oi  extremes;  and  while  at  Pekin,  which  is  nearly 
1^  farther  S.  than  Naples,  the  mean  temperature 
is  that  of  Brittany,  the  scorching  heats  of  summer 
are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigo- 
roos  as  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden.  But 
in  so  extensive  a  territory  there  are  necessarily 
many  variations.  The  W .  districts  are  much  in- 
Huenoed  by  the  colds  diffused  bv  the  mountains, 
while  the  climate  of  the  maritime  provinces  is 
modified  by  the  sea.  Atr  Canton,  which  is  under 
the  tropic,  the  heat  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  is  excessive :  then  occur  those  fright- 
ful tOTuadoes,  called  typhoons,  spreading  devasta- 
titya  in  their  course,  which,  however,  do  not  extend 
far  beyond  Canton.  At  the  breaking  up  of  these 
hurricanes,  the  transitions  from  the  heat  of  day  to 
cold  and  foggy  nights  are  more  violent  and  sudden 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  N.  winds 
set  in  about  November,  and  bring  with  them  cold 
as  intense  as  the  preceding  heats.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Canton  is  76^  Fahr.  The  climate 
of  the  Interior  is  not  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
so  extreme,  particularly  towards  the  N.  frontier, 
where  the  summers  are  genial;  and  though  the 
winter  be  cold,  it  is  dry,  and  does  not  check  the 
gr*ywth  of  fruit;  but  the  N.  winds  bring  clouds  of 
white  sand,  which  afflict  the  natives  with  oph- 
thalmia. The  W.  frontier  districts  of  Yun-nan 
and  Sze-chuen  are  said  to  be  unhealthy,  and  are 
selected  as  places  of  banishment  for  Chmese  con- 
▼icts.  The  central  provinces  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  already  named,  lliere  the 
climate  exhibits  a  happy  medium  between  the 
rigour  of  the  N.  regions  and  the  enervating  heats 
and  sudden  colds  of  the  S.  The  Kiang-tse  is  the 
most  favoured  in  this  respect.  The  fall  of  rain  in 
China  varies  considerably  in  different  years.  Hum- 
boldt states — without  naming  on  what  authority — 
that  the  average  quantity  per  an.  is  70  in. ;  though 
it  has  been  known  to  exceed  90.    Many  violent 


earthquakes  have  been  felt  in  China.  (Malte- 
Brun,aTt*China*;  China  Opened,  I  31,60,90,162, 
163,  185;  The  Fan-qui  in  China,  by  C.  T.  Down- 
ing, £sa.,  L  191,  192;  Lyell's  Geology,  ii  50.) 

FapuiaHon^ — China  has  long  been  very  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  most  densely  peopled 
countnr  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the  world. 
The  /esuit  ^medo,  writing  in  1645,  remarks 
that,  after  living  in  the  country  twenty-two  years, 
he  was  no  less  surprised  on  leaving  than  on  his 
first  arrival,  at  the  immense  number  of  persons  he 
met  with,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  on 
the  highways,  '  where,'  says  he,  *  there  is  at  all 
times  as  huge  a  crowd  as  is  usually  to  be  met 
with  on  some  great  festival  or  pubuc  occasion.* 
The  Jesuit  Amiot,  founding  on  official  docu- 
ments, estimated  the  pop.  in  1743  at  about 
143,000,000,  which,  adding  for  some  classes  that 
he  had  omitted,  may  be  carried  to  about 
150,000,000;  and  in  1792,  Lord  Macartney  was 
informed,  bv  a  mandarin,  *a  plain,  unaffected, 
honest  man,' whose  statement  is  said  to  have  been 
made  on  the  authority  of  official  documents,  that 
the  pop.  was  333,000,000,  and  later  accounts  cany 
it  up  to  above  360,000,000. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  t^t,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Amiot,  these  statements  ap- 
pear altogether  incredible,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  pop. 
of  China.  According  to  the  statements  in  Chinese 
official  works,  the  pop.  of  the  empire  amounted,  in 
1393,  to  60,545,000;  and  in  1578  to  60,692,000. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  continued  at  or  about  this 
amount  till  the  Tartar  conquest  in  1644,  a  year 
before  the  publication  of  Semedo^s  work.  But  it 
appears  from  an  imperial  proclamation  quoted  in 
the  'Chinese  Repository,'  issued  in  1792,  and  said 
to  be  founded  on  official  data,  that  the  pop.  had  been 
reduced  in  1711  to  28,605,716!  (vol  i.  p.  356, 
Canton,  1833.)  This  extraordinary  diminution  is 
attempted  to  be  explained  in  the  work  referred  to, 
bv  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  that  accompanied  tne  establishment 
of  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  by  the  &ct  of  some  of 
the  provs.  in  the  S.  not  having  been  fully  subdued 
when  this  census  was  taken ;  and  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  poll-tax  being  then  imposed,  which 
made  it  for  the  interrat  of  individuals  to  escape 
being  enrolled  in  the  census.  But  even  admitting 
the  force  of  some  of  these  statements,  and  allow- 
ing that  but  for  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Tartar 
conquest,  and  the  imperfectly  subdued  state  of 
parts  of  the  country,  a  correct  census  taken  in 
1711  would  have  given  a  pop.  of  sixty  or  seventy 
millions,  still  it  can  scarcely  be  credited  that  the 
pop.  should  have  increased  from  even  th^t  amount, 
in  1711,  to  above  300,000,000  in  1792.  Had 
China  been  a  new  counby,  or  had  the  Tartars,  by 
whom  she  was  overrun  in  the  17  th  century,  been 
distinguished  by  their  superior  intelligence  and 
industry,  an  increase  of  this  sort  mightnave  been 
possible.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact. 
China  has  been  settled  and  civilised  for  many  cen- 
turies; the  great  works  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted by  her  inhabit,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
show  that  she  had  then  been  pretty  thickly  peo- 
pled; and  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hiands,  that  in 
China  the  arts  have  been  for  ages  in  a  nearly  sta- 
tionary state.  The  Tartars  imparted  to  her  little 
that  was  new.  They  were,  in  truth,  mere  roving 
herdsmen;  and  though  they  might  have  given 
the  Chinese  some  instruction  in  predatory  war- 
fare, they  could  communicate  to  them  no  useful 
art,  science,  or  invention.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  must  be  admitted  either  that  the  former 
official  accounts  of  the  pop.  were  grossly  under- 
rated, or  that  the  later  ones  were  grossly  ex- 
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ag|::erated.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  thia 
8iibject,  8ce  I)e  Guignus,  Voyages  k  Peking,  iii, 
65-8G.) 

Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  area  of  the  dif- 
ferent provs.  as  given  by  Lord  Macartney,  and 
their  pop.  as  given  by  Amiot  in  1743,  by  Lord 
Macartney  in  1792,  and  by  the  official  returns  in 
1813. 


ProvinoM 


ArMin 
•q.  nu 


Northern 

Pe-che-lee 

Shan-se  ^ 
(W.  of 
mnts.) 

Sben-se  \ 
(W.  of  I 
Pass.)  [ 

Kan-sah  ) 
Cratrkl 

Ho-nan . . 

Kiang-se . 

Iloo-pih  . 

Hoo-nan . 

Kwi-ctaou 

Snathrm  a 

Maritlnw 
Shan-tung 
Kiangsoo 
Gan-hway 
Che-Kiang 
Fo-Kien 
Qaan-tx>ng 
Kwang-(te 
Yun-nan . 

WMtera 

Sze-chnen 
Leaotong 

Total  .    . 


68,949 
U,268 

154,008 


65,104 
72.176 

144,770 
64,564 

65,104 

92,961 

89,150 
53,480 
79,456 
78,250 
107,969 

166,800 


Pop.  1743 
(Amlot) 


Pop.  1702 
(Hacartaey) 


16,702,765 
9,768,189 

14,804,035 

12.637,280 
6,681,350 

4,264,850 

8,402,722 

12,159,680 

26,766,865 

15,623,990 
7,643,035 
6.006,600 
1,143,450 
1,189,825 


88,000,000 
27,000,000 

18,000,000 
12,000,000 

25,000,000 
19,000,000 
14,000,000 
18,000,000 
9,000,000 

24,000,000 

82,000,000 

21,000,000 
15,000,000 

21,000,000; 

10,000,000, 
8,000,000 


Pop.  181S 
Official 


16,181,710     27,000,000 
235,620,         — 


27,990,871 
14,004,210 

10,207,256 
16,193,125 

23,037,171 
23,046,999 
27,870,098 
18,652,507 
5,288,219 

28,958,764 

72,011,560 

26,256,784 

14,777,410 

19,174,030 

7,313,895 

6,561,320 

21,485,678 


1,297,999150,265,476   838,000,000860,279,897 


The  census  for  1813  adds  an  additional  1,413,982 
Bouls  as  the  pop.  of  Shing-king,  Keih-lin,  Turfan, 
Lobnor,  and  Formosa;  and  188,326  families  as 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  Supposing 
the  latter  to  consist  of  four  members  each,  the 
total  pop.,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
wiU  be  362,447,183. 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  that  the 
account  of  the  pop.  fumiahed  to  Lord  Macartney, 
in  1792,  and  the  census  of  1813,  cannot  both  be 
accurate.  The  last  shows  an  excess  over  the 
former  of  29^  millions  in  the  aggregate ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
vinces there  has  been  no  increase;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  diminution.  In  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  British  parliamentarv  committees,  in 
1830, 1831,  and  1832,  the  area  of  China  was  com- 
puted at  1,872,452  English  statute  square  miles, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  141,470,000,  or 
103  to  the  square  mile;  to  which  was  added 
1,182,000  for  the  standing  army,  and  12,000,000 
for  Tartary.  But  the  information  was  very  ob- 
scure with  regard  to  the  population.  Thibet, 
Korea,  the  Manchoo,  and  other  Tartar  and  Mon- 
golian states,  were  computed  to  have  a  population 
of  more  than  30,000,000,  which  would  increase  the 
whole  population  of  China  and  ita  assumed  de- 
pendencies to  nearly  400,000,000  inhabitants. 

Local  JXvithns,— Though  the  geography^  of  the 
world  be  not  much  studi«l  in  the  *  Celestial  Em- 
pire,' the  more  minute  details  of  local  topography 
are  no  where  better  understood.  The  sur\'e}'^  of 
the  Jesuits,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kang-he, 
is  said  to  be  very  correct ;  and  every  distnct  of 
any  importance  has  since  found  a  geographer, 
who  describes  it,  if  not  so  scientifically  as  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, so  that,  with  little  difficulty,  a  library  of 
3,000  vols,  might  be  collected  treating  exclu- 


sively of  Chinese  geography.  Nothing  can  be 
more*  systematic  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  empire  is  dividecL  Each  prov.  is  portioned 
oft'  into  provincial  districts ;  while  tlie  towns  and 
cities  are  dinded  into  the  Ist  class  (Joo),  2nd  class 
{tchoo)j  and  3rd  class  (h^en).  Formerly  China 
Proper  consisted  of  fifteen  provs. ;  but  in  Ke€n- 
Lung's  time  the  largest  were  bisected,  and  there 
are  now  eighteen. 

Northern  Frovincet. — 1.  Pe-che-lee  (the  inde- 
pendent) is  subdivided  into  sixteen  districts,  the 
most  W.  of  which  are  verv  flat ;  the  central  ones 
somewhat  hilly;  while  those  on   the   seji-coast 
along  the  Pe-che-lee  Gulf  are  low  and  marshy. 
Pekin,  the  metropolis  of  Northern  China  and  re- 
sidence of  the  court,  is  situated  in  this  prov.,  about 
60  m.  from  the  great  wall,  and  100  m.  from  the 
sea.   The  Pei-ho  flows  through  Pe-che-lee,  disem- 
boguing at  the  small  sea-port  of  Takoo.     The 
chief  ports  are  Tong-choo  and  Tein-sing.    It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  which  does  not  square  well 
with  the  popular  notions  of  absenteeism,  that,  de- 
spite the  residence  of  the  court,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  are  probably  more  depressed  in  thia 
than  in  any  other  prov.  (Barrow,  495.)  2.  Shan-se, 
or  Chan-«e  (west  of  the  mountains,)  Is  divided 
from  Mongolia  by  the  great  wall,  a  branch  of 
which  (the  inner  great  wall)  separates  its  E.  limit 
from  Pe-che-lee.    It  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
early  occupied  part  of  China.    Its  mountainous 
portions  are  not,  however,  habitable,  and  many 
other  localities  aftbrd  but  a  scanty  subsi8ten<%. 
Hence  it  has  no  largo  or  remarkable  cities.    3. 
Shen-ae,  or  Chen-se   (west  of  the  pass),  is  also 
separated  fix>m  tiie  Mongolian  borders  by  the  great 
wall,  which  in  this  place  is  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  mountains  in  thia  prov.,  which  are  more 
Tu^^  than  high,  contain  gold  mines,  but  these 
are  not  allowed  to  be  worked,  lest  the  attention 
of  the  people  should  be  withdrawn  firom  agricul- 
ture.   The  valleys  through  which  the  Jlei-hoand 
the  Han-Kiang  run  are  fertile  in  millet,  wheat, 
and  pulse,  but  are  too  dry  to  produce  much  rioe. 
Swarms  of  locusts  frequently  appear  in  Shen-ae, 
destroying  Uie  harvest,  and  converting  smiling 
valleys  into  wastes.    The  chief  town  is  Se-gan- 
fou,  one  of  the  largest  in'  the  empire.    4.  Kan-suh 
(voluntary  awe)   and  Shen-se,  formeriy  united, 
made  one  large  prov.,  extending  over  a  space  of 
154,008  sq.  m.    Kan-suh  consists  principally  of  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  thrust  out  upon  the  edge  of 
the  great  Gobi  desert ;  hence  the  soil  is  cold  and 
barren.    Kan-suh  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  China, 
the  great  wall  ending  at  Shwang-lan. 

Central  Provmce^^—h,  Ho-nan  (south  of  the 
river)  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the 
great  plain,  and  is  called  the  garden  of  China. 
Shen-se,  Pe-che-lee,  and  a  part  of  Shan-tung  loin 
its  N.  boundary,  while  branches  of  the  Pe-ling 
enclose  it  to  the  W.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow 
Kiver,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  N.  boundary, 
and  intersects  the  finest  parts  of  the  pro%%  '6. 
Kiang-se  (west  of  the  river)  has  its  boundaries 
well  defined  by  the  Nan-ling  range  and  its 
branches,  which  surround  it  on  three  sides,  the 
W.,  S.,  and  E.  Its  N.  part  contains  the  great 
Poo- Yang  lake,  and  its  contiguous  maishes,  said 
by  Mr.  iSirrow  to  be  the  sink  of  China.  It  has, 
however,  many  well  cultivated  valleys,  in  wliich 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  are  produced.  It 
has  also  extensive  manufactures,  amongst  which 
must  not  be  forgotten  the  China-ware,  so  highly 
esteemed  all  over  the  world,  till  European  imita- 
tors exceeded  the  original  manufacture  in  beauty 
and  cheapness.  StiU,  however,  no  fewer  than  a 
million  persons  are  said  to  be  exclusively  em- 
ployed  in  this  manufacture,  which   is   chietly 
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cwricd  on  at  the  capitid  King-le-chio.  Here 
5*)0  funiaoes  are  constantly  burning.  7.  Hoo-pih 
(north  of  the  river),  and,'  8.  Hoo-nan  (south  pf 
the  river),  form  the  ancient  prov.  of  Hoo-Kwang, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
The  former  is  divided  into  eleven  and  the  latter 
into  thirteen  districts;  the  whole  covmng  an  area 
of  1-44,770  sq.  m.  Both  provs.  are  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  the  capital  of  Hoo-pih  yields  to  few 
cities  of  the  empire  in  extent  and  prosperity. 
The  tea  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is  of  superior 
qaaUty,  and  the  bamboo-paper  manufactured 
within  its  walls  is  extensively  exported.  This 
city  is  ttlled  Woo-«hang-foo.  Hoo-nan  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  Hc-nan  prov.,  but  is 
richer  in  minerals.  A  very  active  trade  is  carried 
on,  on  both  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Hoo- 
pih  and  Hoo-nan  are  both  within  the  great  plain. 
9.  Kwi-chow  has  been  designated  the  Switzer- 
land of  China,  being  traveraed  by  the  highest 
portion  of  the  Nan-Ung  range.  To  the  S.  it  is 
peopled  by  wild  and  intractable  highlanders 
(Jleaam^tze),  who,  though  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  preserve  their  independence,  and  fre- 
quently make  predatory  descents  on  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces.  Kwi-chow  has  no  large  towns, 
but  several  fortresses. 

Maritime  and  Southern  Provinces, — 10.  Shan- 
tung (east  of  the  mountains)  is  partly  in  the 
great  plain  and  partly  consists  of  a  promontory 
jutting  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  S.  of  Pe-che-lee, 
and  NE.  of  Ho-nan.  Its  W.  part  is  traversed 
by  the  Great  Onal,  but  the  country  is  poor, 
and  the  climate,  though  bracing,  bleak.  There 
are,  however,  some  valuable  coal  mines,  which 
Fupply  the  whole  empire  with  that  article.  The 
coast  is  bold,  and  affords  good  shelter.  The  prin- 
cipal port  is  Tong-cheou-foo.  11  &  12.  The  Kiang- 
soo  {nYer  Soo)  and  Gan-hway  (fixed  excellence) 
prov.  were  onoe  united  under  the  name  of  Kiang- 
nang.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Hoang-ho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  cross  both  districts,  and  fall  into 
the  sea  29  apart,  forming  the  Chinese  delta.  Gan- 
hway  has  13  districts,  and  the  Kiang-soo  11; 
their  united  extent  being  92,96 1  sq.  m.  '  If  we 
consider,'  remarks  Gntzliw',  *  their  agricultural  re- 
sooroes,  their  ^reat  manufactures,  their  various 
productions,  theur  excellent  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  two  largest  rivers  in  China,  their  many 
canals,  and  amongst  them  the  Great  Canal  and 
tributary  riven,  thoy  are  doubtless  the  best  terri- 
tc»TT  of  China.'  Enjoying  these  blessings,  chiefly 
conferred  by  their  two  great  rivers,  these  provinces 
are  also  the  most  liable  to  the  evils  they  produce, 
namely,  frequent  and  destructive  inundations. 
The  staple  products  are  grain,  cotton,  green  teas, 
and  silk.  Kice  suits  admirably  with  the  black 
marHhy  loam  of  which  most  of  the  soil  consists. 
Nanking  (capital  of  the  S.)  is  situated  on  the  S. 
liank  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  but  at  the  distance 
of  a  league  from  the  stream  (Nankin).  The 
Kiang-soo  prov.  only  faces  the  ocean.  The  scene 
which  appeared  at  the  junction  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  and  Great  Canal  is  thus  describc^d  by 
IWuTow: — *The  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of 
bunlen,  and  of  pleasure;  some  gliding  down  the 
stream,  others  sailing  against  it;  some  moving 
by  oais,  and  others  Tying  at  anchor ;  the  banl^ 
on  either  side  covered  with  towns  and  houses  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  presented  a  prospect 
more  varied  and  cheerful  than  any  that  had 
hitherto  occurred.  Nor  was  the  canal  on  the 
apposite  side  less  lively.  For  two  whole  days  we 
were  continually  parsing  among  fleets  of  8hi|)s 
of  different  construction  and  dimensions.  Cities, 
tr»wns,  and  villages  were  continued  along  the 
banks  without  intermission.     The  face  oi   the 


country  was  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  and  every  part  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion.' (j).  516.)  13.  The  Che-lSang  (river  Che),  or 
Tche-Kiang,  is  the  smallest  Chinese  prov.  It 
occupies  the  SE.  comer  of  the  ^reat  pl^.  The 
Yun-ling  chain  ends  here  in  mnumerable  low 
hills,  the  most  barren  of  which  poduce  abun- 
dance of  tea.  In  fact  the  whole  district  is  most 
assiduously  laid  under  contribution  by  the  in- 
habitants, every  inch  of  ground  being*  tenanted. 
At  the  port  of  Cha-poo,  a  huge  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Japan.  14.  Fo-Kien  (happy  establish- 
ment), which  forms  the  W.  shore  of  the  Formosa 
channel,  is  mountainous.  Barren  hiUs  and  sandy 
plains  are,  in  truth,  the  natural  characteristics  of 
Fo-Kien,  but  Chinese  industry  has  made  the  land 
fruitfuL  The  tea-plant  thrives  in  perfection,  and 
the  <  China  oran^p^e '  is  chiefly  derived  from  this 
prov.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Fo-Kien  is 
extensive,  its  merchants  monopoUsing  most  of 
the  Chinese  shipping  trade.  Emigration  though 
discouraged  by  the  government,  is  here  very  pre- 
valent 15.  Quan-tong  (eastern  breadth)  joins 
Fo-Kien  to  the  E. ;  its  shores  stretch  along  the 
whole  S.  coast  of  (jhina,  to  the  borders  of  (liochm 
China,  the  N.  boundary  being  formed  by  the 
Nan-ling  mountains.  Quan-tong  has  13  districts, 
and  an  equal  number  of  trading  emporiums,  and 
to  this  prov.  alone  are  £uroi)eans  allowed  to 
trade.  It  has  many  wide  valleys,  particularly 
the  plain  around  Canton,  which  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  many  valuable  products ;  but,  though  it 
be  the  great  entrepot  for  tea,  that  article  is  not  of 
the  number.  The  capital,  Kwang-choo-foo  (Can- 
ton), is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  E.  16. 
Kwang-se  (western  breadth)  joins  the  W.  limits 
of  Quang-tong,  the  Nan-lmg  range  divides  it 
from  Hoo-nan  on  the  N.,  while  its  S.  border 
unites  it  with  the  Cochin  Chinese  prov.  of  Tonkin. 
The  mountainous  portions  of  the  prov. — by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  it — are  said  to  contain  gold 
and  other  metals :  the  lowlands  and  vaUe3rs  pro- 
duce rice,  sUk,  and  timber.  Both  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  from  those 
of  their  countrymen.  17.  Yun-nan  (south  of  the 
clouds),  the  most  W.  of  the  S.  provs. ;  is  conter- 
minous on  the  S.  with  Cochin  China  and  the 
Birman  empire ;  and  towards  the  W.  with  Thibet. 
Its  mountains,  which  are  remarkably  high  and 
bold,  furnish  tlie  copper  that  supplies  the  currency 
of  China.  It  is  in  Yun-nan  that  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  enters  China ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  high 
road,  which  has  been  made  parallel  to  its  banks 
for  a  great  distance,  communication  between  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  empire  is  rendered  constant 
and  easy.  The  same  road  branching  off  to  the  S., 
extends  into  the  heart  of  the  Birman  empire. 

Tlie  western  province^  Sze-chuen  (five  rivers),  is 
the  largest  in  China.  Plains,  mountains  (the 
Yun-ling),  and  extensive  deserts  are  its  princi[)al 
components.  The  Yang-tse-Kiang  having  taken 
a  N.  bend  at  the  Yun-nan  frontier,  traverses  its 
whole  extent ;  and,  during  this  part  of  its  course, 
receives  several  tributaries.  The  capital,  Ching- 
tooy  was  once  the  metropolis  of  an  independent 
state,  which  then  surrounded  it;  and  its  inhiib. 
still  boast  of  greater  independence  of  character 
than  their  neighbours ;  which  they  evince  by  fre- 
quent rebellions.     ^China  Opened,  i.  165-168.) 

Natural  Producttons  of  China, — The  climate  of 
China,  exhibiting  occasionally  such  severe  cold, 
forbids  the  presence  of  some  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  met  with  in  the  similar  latitudes 
of  India.  The  universal  ctdtivation  of  China 
Proper,  and  the  thickness  of  its  population,  have 
long  expelled  most  of  the  wild  animals  which 
still  abound  in  the  surrounding  r^ons.    There 
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are  also  fewer  domestic  ones  than  inhabit  most 
European  countries.  Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  by  the  means  of  transit 
BO  copiously  afforded  by  canals  and  water-courses, 
and  by  that  fine  race  o^men  the  coolies  or  porters ; 
while  the  canal  boats  are  dragged  along  b^  track- 
ers. Add  to  this,  that  animal  food  la  con- 
siderably less  in  use  among  the  Chinese  than 
vegetable  diet.  There  are  no  meadows  for  feed- 
ing cattle ;  and  even  if  there  were,  the  natives 
have  a  singular  aversion  to  butter  and  milk. 
Tigers,  though  they  have  been  seen  in  the  forests 
of  Yun-nan,  are  scarcely  known ;  and  the  lion 
is  almost  deemed  fabulous  in  China.  There  are 
wild  cats,  wliich  are  caught,  confined,  and  fed 
in  cages,  and  considered  a  dainty  for  the  table. 
Monkeys  are  found  in  the  southern  districts. 
The  Chinese  horse  and  ass  are  small  and  spirit- 
less, and  so  is  the  buffalo,  which  is  sometimes 
employed  in  ploughing.  Dromedaries  are  much 
uscKi  between  Pekin  and  Tartary.  Pigs  are 
reared  with  great  care;  sheep  are  smaller  than 
those  of  England,  and  goats,  of  various  colours, 
have  uniformly  straight  horns.  The  dog  of  China 
is  about  the  size  of  a  spaniel,  and  is  uniformly 
met  with  of  the  same  variety.  Rats  emigrate 
occasionally  from  one  place  to  another  in  large 
troops,  when  they  devour  crops  and  harvests: 
they  are  very  large,  and  are  used  by  the  common 
people  as  an  article  of  food.  There  is  a  genus 
of  rat  peculiar  to  China,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  bamboo  rat  of  Sumatra.  The 
ornithology  of  China  presents,  in  the  furst  place, 
the  eagle,  which  freouents  the  mountAinous  dis- 
tricts ;  the  haetsin,  a  Kind  of  falcon,  abounding  in 
the  province  of  Che-keang,  is  considered  imperial 
property,  while  the  magpie,  which  is  so  numerous 
as  to  be  the  farmer's  worst  nuisance,  is  considered 
sacred  by  the  reigning  family.  Crows  and  spaxiows 
are  also  abundant  in  China.  Among  others  of 
their  manifold  stratagems  for  catching  fish,  the 
Chinese  have  trained  the  fishing  cormorant ;  but 
that  the  bird  may  not  help  itself  too  bountifully, 
the  owner  puts  an  iron  ring  round  its  neck, 
which  obliges  it  to  deliver  up  a  portion  of  its 
prey.  Curlews  and  quaila  are  found  in  great 
quantities  in  the  N. :  the  latter  are  esteemed 
chiefly  for  their  fighting  qualities,  as  cocks  used 
to  be  m  England ;  and,  when  tamed,  good  fighting 
quaila  sell  at  enormous  prices.  Larks  are  nume- 
rous, and  sing  admirably.  But  the  greatest  boast 
of  Chinese  ornithology  is  its  splendid  varieties 
of  pheasants.  One,  tibe  medaUion  pheasant,  takes 
its  name  from  a  membrane  of  brilliantly  coloured 
feathers,  which  are  displayed  or  contracted  at  the 
will  of  the  bird.  The  gold  and  silver  pheasants 
have  also  a  most  brilliant  appearance,  and  are  so 
plentiful  as,  in  some  districts,  to  furnish  the 
tables  of  the  poor  with  an  excellent  dish. 
Pigeons  of  different  sorts  are  not  rare,  but  the 
natives  seldom  domesticate  them.  Aquatic  birds 
are  naturally  invited  to  a  country  which  has  so 
many  lakes  and  rivers.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  the  mandarin  duck,  a  species  of  teal,  so 
celebrated  for  the  strong  mutual  affection  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  that  it  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity: 
their  plumage  is  beautifuL  The  snow-white  rice- 
bird  of  Siam  is  of  great  use  in  China  in  extir- 
pating vermin  from  the  marshy  rice-fields ;  which 
It  is  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means  of  its  long 
legs  and  long  beak. 

From  the  fishes  peculiar  to  China  we  derive  the 
gold  and  ^ver  fish,  which  are  kept  there,  as  in 
Europe,  for  ornament  in  glass  globes.  The  edible 
fish  peculiar  to  China  are,  first,  one  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  caught  in  the   Yang-tae-Kiong,  which,  | 


while  fresh,  is  insipid ;  bat  is  considered  a  great 
delicacy  after  having  been  kept  for  a  time  in  ice. 
The  shang-tung,  sea-eel,  and  a  sort  of  rock  cod, 
called  isang-gu,  are  also  much  esteemed,  and  so 
are  sturgeon,  mullet,  carp,  perch,  sea-bream,  &c. 
Crab  fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful.  On  parts 
of  the  rocky  coast,  oysters  are  successfully  pre- 
served and  fattened  in  oyster-beds. 

Though  the  larger  species  of  reptiles  are  un- 
known in  China,  the  smaller  lizard  tribes  are 
numerous  in  the  hot  months ;  several  fresh  water 
tortoises  have  been  discovered,  and  also  two  new 
species  of  frogs.  Venomous  serpents  are  but  little 
known.  The  insect  tribes  of  China  furnish  ita 
greatest  plague  and  its  greatest  blessing.  The 
plague  of  locust-swanns  is  terribly  infiictM  upon 
the  N.  and  W.  prov.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
voracity;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
occasion  so  much  destruction,  as  to  reduce  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  to  starvation ;  while  an- 
other insect,  the  silk-worm,  furnishes  employment 
and  riches  to  an  immense  part  of  the  pop.  In 
rearing  these  profitable  wonns,  the  Chinese  excel 
aU  other  nations.  Scorpions  and  centipedes  are 
plentifuL  A  spider,  peculiar  to  China,  which 
mhabits  trees,  devours  small  birds,  after  en- 
tangling them  in  its  enormous  web.  Butterflies 
of  gigantic  size,  and  brilliant  colours,  abound  £. 
of  Canton.  Multitudes  of  white  ants  are  very 
destructive  in  the  S. ;  and  the  mosquito  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  countnr  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  a  sinj^iar  sort  of  bee,  called 
the  white-wax  insect,  which  furnishes  the  whole 
nation  with  that  article,  which  it  deposits  upon  a 
particular  sort  of  tree,  furnished  by  the  natives 
with  nests  to  attract  the  insects. 

The  vegetable  Inn^lom  of  China  is  remarkable 
for  not  containing  any  very  large  trees,  and 
timber  is  consequently  scarce.  The  oak  is  seldom 
seen,  fir  trees  chiefly  supplying  its  place,  every 
ridge  of  mountain  where  it  is  likely  to  grow  being 
phmted  with  the  fir.  Palms,  laurel,  cassia,  and 
caper  trees  are  often  met  with,  especially  in  the 
S.  provinces,  and  the  cultivator  grows  together 
the  banana,  guava,  orange,  papaw,  cocoa,  Utchi, 
peach,  apricot,  vine,  pomegranate,  and  chestnut. 
There  is  also  a  singular  production  called  the 
tallow-tiee,  which  resembles  the  bireh,  but  the 
bark  is  white^  and  the  branches  slender:  the 
fruit,  growing  m  bunches,  is  enclosed  in  a  brown 
capsule,  which  encloses  three  kernels,  all  coated 
with  tallow,  themselves  containing  an  oil  much 
used  for  the  lamp,  while  the  tallow  is  converted 
into  candles.  There  is  also  the  tee,  or  varnish 
tree,  resembling  the  ash,  which  exudes  a  viUuable 
essential  oil,  but  produces  a  cutaneous  disease 
if  dropped  upon  the  skin.  It  is  the  white  blossoma 
of  the  le~pth  which  attract  the  wax-fiy.  The 
camphor*  laurel  is  extremely  productive  of  that 
drug  in  China.  The  hwaiC^an  contains  a  pith 
which,  when  ground  to  powder,  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  fiour.  A  species  of  sycamore,  the 
hoo^oo^  supplies  paper  to  the  Chinese  firom  the 
rind ;  thin,  riband-like  strips  are  peeled  and  made 
into  paper.  M  ulberry  trees,  as  food  for  silk- worms, 
have  much  pains  bestowed  on  their  culture. 

We  come  now  to  the  shrub  which  has  brought 
China  into  nearer  contact  with  foreigners  than 
her  sages  ever  desired,  or  her  government  seem 
willing  to  render  closer.  The  tea-plant,  called 
by  the  natives  cha^  rises  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
myrtle^  but  the  flower  is  not  unlike  small  white 
hedge  roses.  Although  European  botanists  have 
only  discovered  two  varieties,  black  tea  and  green 
tea,  native  writers  enumerate  as  many  huncSeds; 
an  obvious  exaggeration.    Though  this  plant  will 
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grow  in  the  most  sterile  ground,  the  quality  of 
the  leares  depends  upon  the  soil  which  nourishes 
them,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  best  are  taken 
from  three  year  old  shrubs.  There  are  three  in- 
gatherings of  the  leaves ;  the  first  in  early  spring, 
the  second  at  the  commencement,  and  the  third 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  They  are  carefully 
manipulated,  dried  in  various  ways,  and  then 
packed.  The  coarsest  leaves  are  beaten  into 
cakes  and  exported,  principally  into  Tartaiy, 
under  the  name  of  kend-ehay  or  brick  tea.  But 
the  finer  descriptions  of  tea  require  a  vast  deal  of 
laboor  in  their  preparation,  and  could  only  be 
produced  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are 
universally  industrious,  and  wages  low.  That 
giant  of  the  grass  tribe,  the  bamboo,  is  most  ex- 
tensively used;  besides  being  an  important  in- 
strument for  enforcing  the  laws,  the  Chinese 
boild  cottages  and  fashion  all  sorts  of  furniture 
with  it.  "nie  tender  shoots  make  an  excellent 
food,  and  supply  the  material  for  a  coaise  sort  of 
paper.  Tobacco,  the  cotton  plant,  and  sugar- 
caafli,  are  also  profitably  cultivated.  The  growth 
of  garden  flowers  is  not  much  encouraged,  every 
available  inch  of  ground  being  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  edible  ^nts.  Even  the  more  opulent 
natives  are  content  with  a  few  flower-pots,  with 
some  pretty  flower  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  The 
water-lily  not  only  produces  a  beautiful  flower, 
but  its  firadt  provides  an  excellent  meal,  not  un- 
like gmel,  in  much  request  among  the  Chinese. 
They  have  almost  unlimited  varieties  of  the 
ramipllia.  A  plant,  the  name  of  which  has  not 
vet  reached  this  country,  furnishes  that  delicate 
material  for  drawing  upon,  and  making  into 
artificial  flowers,  falselv  called  rice-paper. 

The  great  pop.  of  China,  and  the  fondness  of 
the  people  for  vegetables,  cause  a  great  number  of 
table-plants  to  be  rea]ped.  Turnips,  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  pot-herbs  of  every  kind,  are  pro- 
dnced  in  abundance.  A  white  cabbage,  called 
pik-tme,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lettuce,  con- 
stitatce  the  principal  food  of  every  class,  and  is 
really  delicious.  Of  grainy  the  plenitude  of  water 
in  China  causes  rice  to  be  so  successfully  culti- 
vated, that  it  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ^lobe.  Indeed, 
there  is  scurcely  any  sort  of  gram  but  may  be 
found  in  some  part  of  the  countay  or  other.  No 
medical  root  is  in  such  high  favour  as  the  gm- 
Kwg^  which  is  administered  as  a  sort  of  universal 
panaraea,  and  is  a  good  tonic  It  was  formerly 
found  only  in  Shan-tung,  Leao-tung,  and  Tar- 
taiy ;  and  brought  a  vcxv  high  price.  But  it  has 
been  discovered  in  diflerent  parts  of  America, 
and  u  now  extensively  imported  into  Canton  by 
the  American  traders.  The  Hrwangy  a  plant  very 
suttilar  to  liquorice,  is  also  much  used  as  a  re- 
staradve.  The  other  roots  are  Radte  China  (a 
sort  of  traffle),  galangal,  rhubarb,  ginger  (often 
exported  as  a  sweetmeat),  and  poppy,  whose  juice 
is  made  a  snbstitnte  for  opium,  anu  is  extensively 
cnltivated  in  spite  of  the  stiictest  government 
regnlations  to  die  contrary. 

But  scanty  informarion  is  to  be  obtained  of  the 
wumerai  kuwiom  of  China ;  but  the  portion  of  the 
mountain  ^tricts  that  luui  been  explored  is  found 
to  possess  great  mineral  riches.  The  gold  mines 
are  worked  exclusively  by  government,  but  their 
situation  is  kept  a  secret,  though  that  metal  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Kwei-choo  and 
Yun-nan  mountains.  Gold-dust  is  found  in  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  during  its  course  through  Sze- 
chuen.  Iron  is  produced  throughout  the  empire. 
Several  sorts  of  copper  are  found  in  abundance, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  pe-hhufy  or  white 
copper,  dug  up  in  Yun-nun.    Mei^iy  is  also  very 
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common,  as  are  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  orpiment. 
There  are  coal  mines  in  various  parts  of  China. 
The  beautiful  lapia  lazuli  is  met  vrith  in  the  W. 
provinces.  Salt,  produced  from  the  earth,  and  by 
the  eva^ration  of  sea- water,  is  an  article  of  great 
trafiic :  it  is  collected  in  immense  mounds,  chiefly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho.  China  also  furnishes 
the  crystal,  ruby,  amethyst,  sapphire,  topaz; 
but  diamonds  are  little  valued.  There  are  stones 
resembling  basalt,  which,  when  struck,  give  out 
a  sound.  Marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper  are  pro- 
duced from  the  quarries  of  S.  China,  l>eside  excel- 
lent granite  and  quartz.  (Dr.  Abel's  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  into  Uie  interior  of  China,  peuuim  ; 
Downing's  Fan-Qui  in  China,  ii  140-152 ;  China 
Opened,  L  83-54 ;  Malte  Brun,  art.  <Chuia.') 

Trade  and  Commerce — The  Chinese  are  famous 
for  their  industry.  Of  the  immense  territory  they 
inhabit,  there  is  scarcely  a  rood  of  arable  ground 
that  is  not  assiduously  cultivated ;  and  such  im- 
portance do  they  attach  to  agriculture,  that  once 
a  vear  the  sovereign  of  the  Celestiid  Empire — so 
seldom  seen  in  public— exhibits  himself  holding 
a  plough.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Chinese 
that  their  patient  enduring  industry  is  allowed 
to  usurp  the  place  of  ingenuity  and  science. 
Their  fanning  instruments  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind,  their  ploughs  being  inferior  to  the  very 
worst  of  ours.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
farms,  there  is  no  room  for  the  8ubdi\*ision  of 
employments;  and  agriculture,  as  a  science,  is 
but  little  advanced  in  China.  But  they  accom- 
plish all  that  can  be  efiected  by  the  most  perse- 
vering industry.  They  spare  no  pains  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  manure;  and  they 
are  superior  to  everyr  other  people  in  the  irrigating 
of  land.  By  the  aid  of  chain-pumps,  they  draw 
water  from  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  while 
the  highest  mountains  are  cut  into  terraces  so 
constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of 
water,  and  to  allow  what  is  superfluous  to  pass 
off :  by  these  means,  and  a  good  system  of  manur- 
ing, they  are  able,  in  many  parts,  to  produce  two 
crops  a  year,  without  intermission. 

But  notwithstanding  their  remarkable  industry 
and  economy,  the  biuk  of  the  population  have 
usually  so  httle  to  spare,  and  are  so  completely 
without  the  ability  to  retrench  in  periods  of  dis- 
tress, or  to  resort  to  a  less  expensive  species  of 
food,  that  the  failure  of  a  crop  never  fails  to  in- 
volve them  in  the  extremity  of  want ;  and,  despite 
the  supplies  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  frequently  occasions  the  death  of  vast 
numbers,  and  the  committal  of  all  sorts  of  out- 
rages. There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  real  securitv  for 
a  country  at  all  approaching  to  the  condition 
of  China,  unless  the  food  of  the  people  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  be  such  as  to  permit  of  their 
retrenching  in  adverse  seasons,  and  thus  counter- 
vailing the  deficiency  of  the  crops  by  increased 
economy. 

As  a  manufachaing  people,  the  Chinese  are 
highly  distinguished :  the  fabric  of  porcelain  origi- 
nated entirely  with  them ;  and  though  the  forms 
of  their  articles  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity  again  brought 
into  use  in  modem  Europe,  the  fabric  is  excellent, 
and  the  colours  inimitable.  The  art  of  spinning 
sUk  was  also  given  to  the  VV.  world  by  the  Chinese; 
and  that  light  cotton  stuff  we  call  nankeen  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  capital  of  China.  The 
lacquered  ware,  though  eclipsed  by  that  of  Japan, 
is  very  beautiful;  but  it  is  in  the  minute  arts  ol 
carving  and  inlaying  that  the  Chinese  exccL  The 
articles  brought  here  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Gun- 
powder, though  a  Chinese  invention,  is  manufac- 
'  F 
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tured  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  exceedingly 
bad ;  which,  indeed,  could  hardlv  be  othenvise,  as 
it  Ls  a  part  of  the  soldier's  eraployment  to  make 
his  own  pfimpowder,  (Harrow,  p.  300.)  Paper  is 
alno  a  Chinese  invention,  and  seems  to  have  been 
lirst  manufactured  a.d.  95.  The  materiah*  used  in 
making  it  are  very  various.  It  is  thin,  silky,  and 
very  absorbent  of  ink,  Chinese  books  are  printed 
only  on  one  side  the  leaf.  The  ffovemment  is 
jealous  of  everything  new;  but  the  people  dis- 
cover no  lack  of  genius  to  conceive,  or  of  dexteritv 
to  execute.  Their  talent  for  imitation  is  well 
known.  During  the  couwe  of  the  present  centurj', 
a  Chinese  sailor,  who  came  to  England  in  an  India- 
mfcn,  frequented  a  manufactory  in  Southwark 
where  Prussian  blue  was  pre|Mured ;  and  having 
miule  himself  master  of  the  process,  without  ex- 
citing the  suspicion,  or  attracting  the  notice  of 
anyone,  he  established,  cm  his  return  home,  a 
similar  work ;  and  so  well  has  it  succeeded,  that 
the  whole  empire  is  now  supplied  with  native 
Pruhsian  blue,  whereas  it  was  formerly  wholly 
imjM>rted. 

Money  in  China  consists  of  the  caaA,  alx)Ut  the 
size  of  an  English  farthing,  made  of  copper ;  from 
720  to  1,100  of  them  being,  according  to  tlieir 
quality,  equal  to  a  dollar.  Silver  is  employctl 
rather  as  an  article  of  trailic  than  as  a  circulating 
medium;  that  used  as  money  is  cast  into  the 
B\ia\ie  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  called  toe/,  being  eqaal 
to  a  little  over  0«.  of  English  money.  (Jold  is  also 
seldom  used  as  currency ;  but  when  it  is,  comes 
into  the  market  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  Credit 
is  Httle  known,  except  at  ("anton;  consequently 
T)a|K!r  money  has  not  a  verv  extensive  circuhition. 
There  are,  however,  banks  in  tlie  large  commercial 
towns,  wliich  issue  paper.  The  Chinese  trade  has 
the  peculiarity  of  being  for  the  most  i)art  internal, 
the  countr)'  supplying  most  articles  nece-ssary  for 
the  sul)sistence  or  luxury  of  its  inhabitants,  and  is 
curried  on  by  means  of  canal  and  river  Ijoats.  The 
])rimitive  expedient  of  barter  Ls  still  resorted  to  on 
account,  perhaps,  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  Salt  may  be  almost  designated 
the  standard  commodity,  as  being  an  article  of  the 
most  extensive  commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  Americans.  The  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  (ireat  Britain  to  o[K»n  a 
trade  with  China  was  made  in  1G37,  when  four 
merchant  vetjwels  arrived  at  Macao;  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  there  established, 
the  enterprise  failed.  Afterwards  the  East  India 
Company  carried  on  a  small  traffic  at  the  different 
maritime  |K»rts,  and  chietiy  at  Canton.  In  1792, 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  attempted  to  put  the 
trade  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. In  181(»,  Lord  Amherst's  mission  for  a  simi- 
lar puri)ose  also  failed,  though  the  Einglish  trade 
continued  for  the  next  twenty  ywirs.  In  IHM  the 
exclusive  tratie  of  the  East  India  Comjwuiy  with 
China  terminated,  and  the  country  was  thrown 
o|)en  to  general  traders.  H(»wever,  the  govern- 
ment placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tnule, 
and.  in  1839,  went  as  fjir  as  to  confiscate  20,000 
chests  of  opium  belonging  to  English  merchant's 
at  Canton.  This  led  to  war  with  Great  Britain, 
ending  in  the  l>eaty  of  Nankin — concluded 
August  29,  1842 — which  virtually  unlocked,  fur 
the  first  time,  the  gates  of  the  CELKsriAL  £m- 

PIUK. 

The  following  is  the  ofRcial  return  of  the  de- 
clanul  annual  value  of  British  pnKlucc  and  manu- 
factures ex|K)rted  to  China  and  Hongkong,  from 
1^34 — the  year  when  the  distinction  was  first 
made  in  th(»  ('ustom-house  records  Ix'twecn  the 
eximrts  lo  Chiiia  and  to  India— to  18(53: — 


To  ChlllA  Mid 

1 

To  China 

To  HoackoQf 

Uou^koQK  coo- 

joiatiy 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834 

— 

— . 

M5,192 

isas 

— 

1,074,709 

1836 

— 

— 

1,326,388 

ih;j7 

— 

— 

678,375 

1S.'J8 

— 

1,204,356 

ih;j9 

— 

851,969 

1H40 

— 

— 

624,198 

18-11 

— 

862,570 

lH4'i 

969,381 

18« 

719,693 

736,487 

l,456,lsrt 

1844 

49a.a.'iG 

1,812,261 

2.305,617 

184rj 

aw,  196 

1,539,631 

2,394.827 

184G 

665,'212 

1,226,227 

1,791,439 

1847 

73fi.089 

768,h80 

1,503,969 

18-18 

795,465 

650,494 

1.445.959 

1H19 

885.140 

661,969 

1,537,109 

j   18.V) 

975.9.')4 

698,191 

1.574,145 

!   1801 

1,528.869 

632,399 

2,161,268 

18;.2 

1,918/J44 

585,355 

2.503,599 

is.vi 

1,373,689 

375,908 

1,749,597 

I8;hi 

5;ii'.«89 

468.i»77 

1,0<M),716 

18.V> 

888,679 

889,265 

1,277,944 

1k:,« 

1,415.478 

800.645 

2.216,123 

1857 

1,728.SM5 

721,097 

2,449.982 

18.'>8 

1,730,778 

1,145.669 

2.876,447 

18.>}> 

2.525.997 

1,931,576 

4,457.573 

i8<;o 

3,872,045 

2,445,991 

6.318,036 

18f,l 

3.114.694 

1,733,963 

4,Kls.6:.7 

18»5'i 

2,024,118 

1,113.224 

3,137,;M2 

18(« 

2,416,705 

1,473,222 

3,889,927 

There  is  no  pcparate  record  of  the  exports  to  Hong- 
kong prior  to  1843. 

By  the  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty  signel 
on  August  29,  1842,  bv  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Queen  of  (rreat  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of 
(Miina,  five  ports  of  the  empire  were  opened  to 
Eu#oi)ean  trade.  Tlie  five  ports  are  those  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foochowfoo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  Sonui 
minor  porta  were  added  to  t}:esc  by  the  treaty  «>f 
|)eaceof  June  2G,  1856.  The  exports  fn>m  China — 
including  Hongkong — to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
of  great  value,  and  consist  of  two  principal  articles, 
namely,  tea  and  silk,  to  which  lately  there  has 
been  added  a  third  in  cotton.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  amounted  to  9,014,310^  in  1K,')0 ; 
i»,323,764/.  in  1860;  9,070,445/.  in  1861 ;  12,137.0'.C>/. 
in  1862;  and  14,186,310/.  in  1863.  The  sole  article 
tea  figures  to  the  amount  of  two- thirds  in  the  sum' 
total  of  these  exports.  The  computed  real  value 
of  tea  ex|)ort«d  from  China  to  the  Unitwl  Kin^:- 
dom  amounted  to  5,528,660/.  in  1859 ;  to  <)/>()!  ,8H  J  /. 
in  1860;  to  6.449,540/.  in  1361;  to  8,759,7(k>/.  in 
1862 ;  and  to  10,051,803/.  in  18t>3.  Compared  with 
this  article,  the  other  exports,  of  China  to  Grtui 
Britam  seem  insignificant.  Of  raw  silk,  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  3,031,280/.  in  1862,  but  only  to 
1,626,539/.  in  1863.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  ox- 
iMtrt  of  raw  cotton  was  but  of  the  value  of  108,995/. 
m  1862,  and  n>se  to  2,164,995/.  in  1863.  In  return 
for  the  vast  quantities  of  tea,  silk,  and  cotton 
which  China  sends  to  the  United  Kingdom,  sIjc 
accepts  little  else  but  a  few  manufactured  cotttai 
g«>o(ls  of  about  one-third  the  value.  This,  the 
principal  article  of  British  imports  into  China,  wa< 
of  but  the  value  of  1,162,505/.  in  1863,  while  the 
tea  exports  amounted  to  10,051,803/. 

History^  Government^  and  Law^ — It  may  be 
almost  said  that  China  lias  no  history,  for  she  has 
so  few  revolutions  or  political  changes  to  rectmi, 
that  her  aimals  rise  but  in  a  small  degree  above 
the  limits  of  chronology.  The  antiquity  whieh 
the  Chinese  have  claimed  for  their  origin,  is  now, 
even  by  the  enlightened  among  themselves,  e«>n- 
sidered  fabulous.  Almost  the  first  names  men- 
tioned in  their  annals  are  Shing-noong,  *  the  di\-iue 
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btL^handman,*  who  taajEcht  their  ancestors  the  arts 
of  a^culture;  and  Hoang-ty,  who  i)artitioned 
their  landss,  and  contrived  a  cycle  of  60  yearn,  to 
enable  them  to  register  events,  and  to  mark  the 
iwt>jcre»s  of  the  seasons.  Then  comes  the  period  of 
the  *  five  kings/  the  last  two  of  whom,  Yaoii  and 
Shun,  are  held  np  as  patterns  for  futare  sovereigns, 
lieing  the  exemplars  of  royalty  down  to  the  pre- 
.>«f  nt  reign.  Yu,  the  succeissor  of  Shun,  made  him- 
m\(  con.<piciiou0  by  his  transcendent  merit  in 
draining  the  countnr  that  had  suffered  from  a 
gnat  deluge.  The  Chinese  have  no  existing  re- 
c>>r«ls  older  than  the  compilations  of  Confucius 
(}»m  560  B.C.),  which  must  have  been  made  from 
tj/klition.  From  that  period  the  annals  of  the 
empire  have  been  carefully  not«d  and  preserved, 
and  de:M!end  in  an  unbroken  line  down  to  the 
prejient  day.  These,  *  the  suo^essive  labours  of 
twenty-one  historians,'  consist  of  600  vols.  Formed 
into  a  prosperous  and  comparatively  civilised  com- 
munity, under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  the  Chinese  be- 
came ulgecta  of  envy  to  their  neighbours,  of  whom 
the  Tartan  were  the  most  troublesome ;  and,  to 
guard  against  their  incursions,  the  great  wall  was 
built.  A.D.  184  was  the  era  of  the  *  three  states,' 
into  which  the  empire  was  divided;  but  in  585  it 
was  again  united  under  one  ruler.  The  9th  and 
lt>th  centuries  were  much  occupied  in  civil  wars, 
cau<ied  by  the  contending  claims  of  several  aspi- 
rants to  the  throne;  but  these  were  finallv  ad- 
j  lusted  AJ>,  950,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  §oong 
(lynastA*,  ander  Tae-taoo.  This  was  the  first  great 
literary  age  of  Chinese  history;  and  printing  hav- 
ing been  invented  500  years  before  it  was  known 
to  Europeans,  authors  and  books  were  much  multi-  I 
r»lied.  Under  this  dynasty  the  Chinese,  unable  to  \ 
re^bt  the  Tartars  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Mon- 
gids ;  and  they,  bv  a  policy  of  which  historv  affords 
numerous  examples,  soon  exchanged  the  character 
<'f  aUiea  for  that  of  conquerors;  and,  under  the 
famous  Rublai-Khan,  founded  the  Mongul  dy- 
nasty. Thia  able  sovereign  established  the  seat 
rjf  his  government  at  Pekin,  or  Kambalu,  as  it  is 
called  bv  Marco  Polo,  and  constructed  the  great 
c4inaL  But  his  suocessoni  rapidly  degenerate<l ; 
and  the  ninth  Mongul  monarch  surrendered  the 
tlirone  to  a  Chinese,  a.d.  1366.  Twelve  emj)eror8 
<tf  thli  native  dynasty  of  Ming  reigned  in  com- 
jiarative  peace  till,  in  1618,  during  the  sway  of 
Wan-lie,  the  13th  in  succession,  the  Manchoos,  a 
mx^  sprung  from  the  expelled  Monguls  and  the 
Kin  or  £.  Tartars,  afler  a  war  of  twenty-seven 
years,  eatablished  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire. 
Tlie  {Seventh  in  descent  fmm  Shunchy,  the  first  of 
the  Ta-thsing  dynasty  of  Tartars,  occupies  the 
thnjne  of  China  at  this  day.  (Da\ns,  i.  157,  18^.) 
The  most  conflicting  statements  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  China:  while 
fr^ne  wnters  have  represented  the  w^hole*  empire 
an  trembling  under  the  yoke  of  a  capricious  despot, 
others  have  represented  the  government  as  ad- 
rain  L»tered  aceovding  to  the  inflexible  rules  of 
justice,  and  with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
liumanity.  Both  these  representations  seem  to 
\*e  alike  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  emperor  is 
abcHjlute ;  his  will  is  law ;  and  he  is  not  responsible 
Ui  any  earthly  tribunal  for  any  of  his  actions.  In 
i'hina.  as  in  ancient  Rome,  fathers  have  full  power 
over  their  families,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
«^znperor  is  held  to  be  the  father  of  the  entire 
Chinese  people ;  and  to  have  the  same  unlimited 
{('>wer  over  them  that  each  individual  has  over  his 
own  children.  Piactically,  however,  his  power  is 
ciira{>arative]y  circumscribed.  In  China  everv- 
thing  is  determined  by  custom,  or  by  immemorial 
practice,  from  which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 


for  even  the  emperor  to  depart.  The  Cliinosc  is 
emphatically  a  government  of  ])recedent;  and  his 
celestial  majesty  is,  in  reality,  the  creature  of  cus- 
tom and  etiquette.  All  employments  are  bestowed, 
according  to  fixc<i  rules,  on  those  who  have  ob- 
tained certificates  of  pn>ticieiicy  after  passing  their 
examinations.  The  penal  laws  of  the  empire  are 
printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  widely  diffu.sed ;  and 
one  of  the  sixteen  discourses  annually  read  to 
the  public,  inculcates  the  propriety  of  ever^'  man 
making  himHclf  acquainted  with  tliom,  anil  M-ith 
the  iKuialties  consequent  on  their  iiifrjiotion.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  government  of  China  l>e 
despotical  in  its  form,  and  every  device  be  em- 
ployed to  give  to  the  emperor  not  merely  a 
paternal,  but  a  sacred  character,  he  in  fact  governs 
according  to  long-established  niles;  and  with  pro- 
bably as  little  admixture  of  despotism  as  is  to  be 
found  in  most  governments. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Chinese,  as  of  all  simi- 
larly constituted  goveniments.  Is  the  want  of  any 
effectual  control  over  the  inferior  agents.  The 
emperor  is  not  omniscient;  and  notwithstanding 
the  various  devices  put  in  motion  to  learn  the  real 
conduct  of  the  sulwrdinate  authorities,  and  their 
liability  to  punishment  if  they  abuse  their  power, 
it  would  seem  that  these  checks  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  comparatively  little  avail;  and  that 
much  injustice  and  oj)pr(>ssiori  on  the  psrt  of  per- 
sons in  power,  escajH?  detection  and  punishment. 

The  emperor  w  called  *  the  son  of  heaven '  (Te<?n- 
tsye),  and  the  mandarins  and  other  natives  not 
only  prr»strate  themvselves  when  in  his  presence, 
but  also  before  a  tablet  with  the  inscription  *  the 
lord  of  a  myriad  years'  (Wansuy-yay),  In  his 
character  of  patriarch,  his  imfxirial  majesty  is  not 
only  looked  ujwn  as  the  father  of  that'  multi- 
tudinous family,  the  pop.  of  his  empire,  but  is  also 
considered  the  sole  disfKjnser  of  the  blessings  of 
heaven  ;  for  the  prime  canon  of  belief  is,  that  *  the 
duty  of  affording  to  the  people  sustenance  and 
instruction  is  imposed  on  The  One  Man  ;'  while, 
on  occasions  of  national  calamity,  he  publicly  con- 
fesses his  errors,  andacknowle<lges  his  misc(»nduct 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  divine  displeasure.  (Quar- 
terly Keview,  xxv.  41G.)  The  parallel  between 
the  relations  in  which  every  person  stands  to  his 
own  parents  and  to  the  cmj^ror  is  carried  out  fritm 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  legislature, 
down  to  Uie  minutest  observances  of  ceremony,  all 
of  which  are  regularly  prescribed  by  law.  ( Davis, 
L  201 .)  The  union  of  the  avenger  with  the  father, 
in  the  em|)eror,  Ls  well  illustrated  by  Davis.  A 
man  and  his  wife  had  severely  ill  used  the  mother 
of  the  former,  which  circumstance  was  reported  to 
the  emperor.  The  very  place  where  the  crime 
was  committed  was  niade  accursed.  The  prin- 
cipal offenders  were  put  to  death  ;  the  mother  of 
the  wife  was  bambooe<l,  branded,  and  exiled,  for 
the  daughter's  crime  ;  the  scholars  of  the  district 
were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  examma- 
tions  for  three  years;  and  their  promotion  was 
thereby  stopped.  The  magistrates  were  deprived 
of  their  office,  and  banished,  *  For,'  says  the  edict 
publbhed  on  the  occasion,  '  /  intend  to  render  the 
empire  Jilial.'  Every  device  is  employed  to  create 
the  impression  of  awe.  Dressed  in  a  robe  of  yellow, 
the  colour  worn,  sav  the  Chinese,  by  the  sun,  the 
emperor  is  surrounded  by  all  the  ])ageantry  of  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  world.  All  ranks  must  lx)W 
the  head  to  a  yellow  screen  of  silk  ;  in  the  great 
man's  presence  no  one  dares  speak  but  in  a  whisfier, 
though  his  person  is  too  sacred  to  be  often  exhi- 
bited in  public,  and  an  imperial  dispatch  is  re- 
ceived by  the  burning  of  incense  and  prostration. 
But  with  all  this  he  is  not  allowed  to  lean  back  in 
p  ublic  ;  to  smoke,  to  change  bLs  dress,  or,  in  fact, 
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to  indulge  in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  fa- 
tiguing support  of  his  dignity.  (Chinese  Hist. ; 
Davis;  Quarterly  Re\iew,  lvl499;  Ellis's  Account 
of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy,  p.  307.) 

Next,  after  the  emperor,  the  court  is  composed 
of  four  principal  ministers,  two  Tartars  and  two 
Chinese,  who  form  the  great  council  of  state, 
assisted  by  certain  assessors  from  the  Han-lin  or 
Great  College,  who  have  studied  the  sacred  books 
of  Confucius,  which  form  the  basis  of  Chinese  law. 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  cabinet ;  but  the 
real  business  of  the  empire  is  executed  by  the 
Le-poo,  or  Six  Boards.    No.  1.  Le-poo  is  the  board 
of  official  appointments,  which  has  cognisance  of 
the  conduct  of  all  civil  officers ;  2.  Hoo-poo,  the 
board  of  revenue,  which  regulates  all  fis<^  mat- 
ters ;  3.  Le-poo,  board  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
wliich  enforces  the  customs  to  be  observed  by  the 
people ;  4.  Ping-poo,  military  board  ;  5.  Hing-poo, 
or  supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction ;  6.  ^ung- 
poo,  board  of  public  works.    There  is  also  a  colo- 
nial-office, composed  of  Manchoos  and  Monguls, 
so  that  the  respective  tributary  princes  may  have 
confidence  in  referring  whatever  concerns  their 
interests  to  their  0¥m  countrymen.    To  each  of 
the  provs.  a  viceroy  is  appointed  by  the  cliief,  or 
Le-poo  board ;  and  every  t0¥m  is  presided  over  b^ 
a  magistrate,  who  takes  rank  according  as  he  is 
at  the  head  of  a  foo^  tchoo,  or  heen.    Subordinate 
officers  su|>erintend  the  lesser  divisions.    All  these 
functionaries  are  removed  every  three  years  ;  and 
that  no  ties  of  kindred  may  interfere  with  the  strict 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  viceroys  and  magis- 
trates are  forbidden  to  form  any  matrimonial  con- 
nection with  a  family  within  the  limits  of  Uieir 
rule.    It  is  honourable  to  the  Chinese  that,  for 
these  and  other  state  offices,  merit  alone  is  the 
qualification ;  the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or 
artificer  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  by 
talent  and  application,  rise  to  the  highest  employ- 
ments.   A  singular  expedient  is  adopted  to  ascer- 
tain with  what  fidelity  the  viceroys  and  magistrates 
perform  their  duties.    There  is  a  board,  headed  by 
a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  on  whom  it  formerly  de- 
volved to  watch  over  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
emperor,  and  freely  censure  him  for  any  misde- 
meanour !    The  duties  for  which  this  office  was 
originally  established  have,  for  reasons  easily  un- 
derstood, long  fallen  into  disuse  ;  and  the  members 
are  now  employed  as  censors  for  the  emperor, 
being  sent  as  inspectors  into  the  provs.  to  see  how 
the  viceroys  and  magistrates  do  their  duty,  and 
to  report  their  delinquencies.    But  these  function- 
aries are  less  formidable  than  might  be  supposed. 
If  they  did  their  duty  honestly,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  of  singular  advantage  ;  but  in  China,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  usually  found  that  inspectors  look 
with  an  indulgent  eye  on  the  faults  of  those  in 
authority ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  whether  their 
visits  be  not  as  often  the  means  of  stifiing  the  com- 
plaints of  the  public,  and  of  preventing  and  delay- 
ing justice,  as  of  facilitating  its  course.    Nothing 
con  be  more  lucid  and  methodical  than  the  code  of 
laws  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  Uie  boards 
and  their  subordinate  officers.    Each  district  has  a 
separate  code,  adapted  to  the  habits  and  disposi- 
tion of  those  for  whom  it  is  framed ;  and  offences, 
with  their  punishments,  are  classed  under  six  dif- 
ferent heads,  corresponding  with  the  six  boards, 
so  that  each  case  is  referred  to  the  tribunal  against 
whose  authority  the  offence  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, unless  it  be  one  admitting  of  summary 
punishment. 

The  Thsing  Leu  Lee,  being  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  a  selection  from  the  supplemental  sta- 
tutes of  the  penal  code  of  China,  has  been  ably 
translated  by  Sir  Geoige  Staunton.    '  The  most  I 


remarkable  thing  in  this  code  is  its  great  reason- 
ableness, clearness,  and  consistency ;  the  businesi^ 
like  brevity  and  directness  of  the  various  provisfons, 
and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the  langunge 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  There  is  nothing  here 
of  the  monstrous  verbiage  of  most  other  AHiatic 
productions  ;  none  of  the  superstitious  deliration, 
the  miserable  incoherence,  ^e  tremendous  nan- 
sequUttrij  and  eternal  repetitions  of  those  oracular 
performances  :  nothing  even  of  the  tureid  adu- 
lation, the  accumulated  epithets,  and  fatiguing 
self-praise  of  other  eastern  despotisms ;  but  a  clear, 
concise,  and  distinct  series  of  enactments,  savourin^^ 
throughout  of  practical  iudgment  and  European 
^ood  sense  ;  and  if  not  always  conformable  to  our 
improved  notions  of  expediency  in  this  country, 
in  general  approaching  to  them  more  nearly  than 
the  codes  of  most  ouier  nations.  (Edin.  Kev^ 
xvi.) 

This  is  high,  but  not  undeserved  praise.    At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Chinese  code  is  not  with- 
out very  serious  defects.    There  is  an  elaborate 
attention  to  trifles;  and  a  perpetual  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  legislator  to  enforce  duties  and 
observances  of  no  importance,  or  that  had  better 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals^    But  its 
greatest  defect  is  the  vagueness  of  some  of  its 
clauses  :  so  that  a  person  may  be  punished  if  his 
conduct  be  *  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  I ' 
The  frequency  of  corporal  punishment  seems  ex- 
traordinary to  Europeans.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  uni- 
versal penalty :  offences  the  most  trivial  and  the 
gravest,  whether  committed  by  persons  in  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  being  visited 
by  so  many  strokes  of  the  bamboo  I    These,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  inflicted.     Persons  under 
fifteen  or  above  seventy,  or  maimed,  may  redeem 
themselves  from  all  but  capital  punishments,  by  a 
small  fine;  in  other  instances  the  punishment  may 
be  commuted  by  paying  a  sum  of  money  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  blows.    But  there  are 
crimes  for  which  even  those  who  are  rich  enough 
to  escape  whipping  for  ordinary  offences  are  not 
suffered  to  make  a  pecuniary  compromise.   Indeed 
the  bamboo  seems  in  universal  requisition,  from 
the  emperor  down  to  the  meanest  of^  his  subjects ; 
and  not  only  the  number  of  blows,  but  th6  length 
and  thickness  of  the  instrument  to  be  used  for  each 
offence,  are  minutely  prescribed.    The  prerogative 
of  mercy  is  not  unfiequently  extended,  with,  how- 
ever, one  exception.    In  a  country  which  has 
preserved  its  institutions  unchanged,  and  its  laws 
unaltered,  for  2,000  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
seditious  offences  should  be  severely  dealt  with. 
The  crime  of  treason  is  visited  with  remorseless 
severity.     In   1803,  Mr.  Davis  states,  a  stnirle 
assassin  attempted  the  life  of  the  emperor.    He 
was  condemned  to  a  lingering  death ;  and  the 
criminal's  sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  *  mer- 
cifully '  strangled  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar 
barbarity  of  the  Chinese  criminal  code,  that  it 
involves  the  innooent  familv  of  an  offender  in  the 
retribution  for  his  crime.    There  is  much  in  use  a 
sort  of  pillory,  called   the  cangne ;  and  torture 
is  employed  to  extort  confession.    The  police  (»f 
China  is' said  to  be  vigilant  and  efficient ;  but,  as 
a  safeguard  against  oppression,  the  name  of  every 
person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  govemmeiit 
IS  published  m  a  sort  of  Red  Book,  of  which  a  cor- 
rected edition  appears  four  times  a  year. 

Another  type  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  the 
Chinese  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  state  revenue  is  produced ;  it  consists 
principally  of  tithes :  not  paid  in  the  nature  of 
taxation,  out  as  rent,  the  emperor  uniting  the  cha- 
racter of  universal  landlord  with  that  of  king  and 
father :  but  though  the  whole  pop.  be  tenants-at- 
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win.  dectxnent  10  seldom  resorted  to;  and  it  is  his 
uwn  niult  if  a  Chinese  be  ever  deprived  of  his 
lands.  There  are  here  no  great  estates ;  but  if  any 
c«e  happen  to  hold  more  land  than  he  can  oon- 
veniently  cultivate,  he  lets  it  to  another,  on  the 
mttejftr  principle,  or  on' condition  of  his  receiving 
half  the  produce,  oat  of  which  he  pays  the  whole 
taxes.  A  great  part  of  the  poorer  peasantrjr  hold 
lands  in  this  way.  (Bairow,  p.  398 ;  De  Guignes, 
iii.  341.)  The  revenue  is  paid  partly  in  money 
and  paitlpr  in  kind.  The  greatest  possible  discre- 
pancy exists  amongst  the  estimates  that  have  been 
jHven  of  ita  amount.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  entiiB  revenue  remitted  to  the  imperial  trea- 
wjy  mav  amount  to  about  12/X)0,000iL  sterling, 
tba't  is  iO,000,0002.  in  money,  and  2,000,0002.  m 
pniduce.  But  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  not  the  whole  amount  of  Chinese  taxation, 
inasmocfa  as  the  expenses  of  a  collection,  and 
many  local  and  provincial  charges,  are  deducted 
before  any  remittance  be  made  to  the  imperial 
ti«-asanr. 

Thm  JtfUUtay  service  of  China  is  nominally  com- 
posed of  1,000,000  soldiers,  besides  the  militia  and 
niunerous  standaids  of  Mongol  cavaliy ;  but  irom 
this  vast  nomber  many  names  must  be  deducted 
which  are  merely  ent^ed  in  the  books,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  force  does  not  exceed  700,000. 
The  soldiers  are  enrolled  in  the  cofpe  quartered  in 
the  provinces  in  which  they  are  bom,  and  which 
are  never  quartered  any  where  else ;  the  Chinese 
frovenunmt  being  imnressed  with  the  opinion, 
that  soldiers  living  witn  their  families,  and  bdng, 
in  fact,  more  than  half  citizens,  will  exhibit  greater 
Irravery  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  should 
any  oocamon  arise  for  their  services,  than  if  they 
were  cooped  up  in  banacks  or  fortresses,  and  sub- 
jected at  all  tunes  to  sdict  discipline  and  martial 
law.    The  troops  are  only  embodied  at  certain  sea- 
fMina.  being  at  other  periods  their  own  masters. 
The  Tartar  tioope,  inasmuch  as  thev  belong  to  a 
standing  aimy  at  a  distance  from  nome,  receive 
higher  pay,  and  are  more  efficient  soldiers  than 
the  native  Chinese ;  though  they  also  seem  to  be 
poervmted  by  their  long  residence  in  this  tranquil 
r«>ja<>n.    Tlie  whole  army  is  divided  into  stand- 
anlis  diartngiiiwhed  by  their  different  borders  and 
coloun.    l^ese  corps — ^not  unlike  our  brigades — 
are  subdivided  into  camps  and  wings ;  the  right, 
Mt,  and  middle.    The  officers  are  lul  raised  m)m 
the  ranks,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  civilians  as 
little  better  than  police  agents ;  but,  like  the  latter, 
are  obliged  to  take  their  regular  degrees  to  obtain 
pfinnotioa,  which  is  rapid.    Their  grades  are  pi^ 
ci^Iy  similar  to  ours,  from    the   Le-tnh,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces,  down  to  the  Wae- 
wei,  or  seijeant.    The  principal  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows ;  but  they  also  use  clumsy  match-locks 
and  iron  guns,  without  carriages,  and,  more  ib- 
ci>ntly,  have  imported  tolerably  good  rifles  and 
superior  ofdnance  from  Europe.    The  theory  of 
tactics  is  well  understood ;  but  the  practice  is  very 
deficient.    In  so  peaceful  a  country  there  is  btrt 
little  oocaaon  for  military  skill;  and  without  in- 
telligent officers,  or  improved  weapons,  it  is  not 
to  be  soppoaed  that  they  should  make  any  effec- 
tual of^mdtion  to  European  troops.    A  standing 
army,  m  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  in 
existence.    The  sohUeis  do  not  live  in  barracks, 
tiut  in  their  own  houses,  pursuing  as  chiefbusiness 
«ome  civO  occupation,  irequenUy  that  of  day- 
labourers,  and  meeting  (mly  on  certain  occasions, 
pursuant  to  orders  firom  the  military  chieftains. 
(Moger,  Harcruis  de,  BeooUections  of  Baron  Gros's 
Cmbasov  to  China,  Lond.  1860.) 

The  Chinese  Navjf  is  extensive,  but  inefficient ; 
it  includes,  perhaps,  1,000  sail;  but  the  men-of- 


war  are  mere  junks,  which  mount  a  few  guns ;  and 
there  are  few  huge  vessels.  This  imperial  nav;^  is 
commanded  by  three  high  admirals  and  their  in- 
ferior officers,  all  of  whom  are  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  their  business,  that  the  merchant  junks  are 
better  managed  than  the  imperial  cruisers.  ^  Gutz- 
laff  draws  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  condition  and 
discipline  of  the  mercantile  navy.  Few  sailors 
are  regularlv  bred  to  the  service,  but  are  chiefly 
wretehes  who  have  been  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
homes.  Though  there  be  a  nominal  commander 
in  every  lunk,  his  authority  is  uniformly  disre- 
garded. Every  one  having  the  liberty  of  putting 
a  certain  quantity  of  goods  on  board,  is  a  sort  of 
shareholder,  and  does  nearly  what  he  pleases. 
The  Chinese  make  use  of  a  compass,  invented  by 
themselves,  divided  into  24  parts,  beginning  at  the 
S.,  the  needle  moving  freely  in  a  box  placed  upon 
a  bed  of  sand.  Their  pilots  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea  from  their  you^,  and  always 
performing  the  same  voyage,  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  various  localities.  In  the  construction 
of  river  craft,  the  Chinese  are  more  skilful ;  many 
of  these  vessels  are  indeed  floating  habitations,  and 
thousands  of  families  Uve  in  them  during  their 
whole  lives.  (Sketeh  of  Chinese  Hist  by  Gutzlaff, 
L  Introd.  1-40;  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Trans,  of  the 
Leu-lee,  or  Criminal  Code ;  Davis's  Chinese,  i.  204 
ei  $eq. ;  Quarterly  Review,  No.  vi) 

Character  and  Social  QmdUum, — ^The  Chinese 
are  said  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  a  nation  of  *  incurable 
cotuervaiivei,*    Their  rule  is  to  adhere  to  all  that 
is  established,  and  to  reject  all  that  is  new.    They 
are  the  very  transcript  of  the  ancient  world  living 
in  the  present  day ;  they  wear  the  same  costume, 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  which  are  adminis- 
tered precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  they  exist  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  same  social  and  in- 
tellectual condition  as  their  forefathers  did  2,000 
years  ago.    This  uniformity  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  been  ordained  by  nature,  for  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  Chinese  are  so  much  like  each 
other  in  personal  appearance,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
a  European  to  distmguish  between  them.    We 
find  no  diversity  in  the  colour  of  their  hair,  no 
variety  of  eye,  no  prominent  and  striking  feature 
which  indicates  the  place  of  their  birth.     (China 
Opened,  i.  290.)   They  have  black,  stiff  and  strong 
hair,  shaved  so  as  to  leave  a  much  cherished  tan 
depending  from  the   crown;    a   depressed  face, 
wherein  the  distinguishing  features  are  not  strongly 
marked,  a  flat  nose,  smaU  angular  eyes,  round  and 
prominent  cheeks,  a  pointed  chin,  thin  eyelids, 
small  beards,  middle  stature,  and  strong  bones. 
Long  ears  and  plumpness  form  their  beau  ideal  of 
beauty;  consequently,  to  attain  the  latter,  they 
exercise  but  little  aguity.    (Id.  p.  293.)  The  aris- 
tocracy of  rank  and  wealth  are  unknown  in  China. 
Dittinciion  it  wolefy  to  be  obtained  by  learning ;  and 
dignity  is  only  conferred  by  office.     Even  the 
sons  of  the  emperor  and  their  families  merge  into 
the  common  mass,  should  they  not  study,  so  as  to 
become  qualified  for  some  official   employment. 
The  mandarins,  or  literary  aristocrats,  do  not  ob- 
tain their  rank  except  by  passing  repeated  examin- 
ations, as  to  the  fairness  of  which  no  doubt  has 
ever  been  surmised,  and  establishing  their  supe- 
riority over  their  competitors  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Examination.    There  are  nine  de- 
grees of  mandarins,  the  highest  being  viceroys  or 
governors,  and  the  lowest,  collectors  of  the  reve- 
nue, Ac;   promotion  can  only  be  obtained  by 
superior  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law.    The 
different  functioiuiries  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  buttons  in  their  caps,  and  other  varia- 
tions of  costume.    As  the  pav  of  all  persons  in 
office  is  unreasonably  small,  they  often  resort  to 
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extortion  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  there  is 
Bcarcely  a  number  of  the  *  Pekiii  Gazette,'  that  does 
not  record  wime  instance  of  a  public  officer  being 
degraded  for  that  crime.  The  natural  character- 
istics of  the  Chinese  are  summed  up  by  Davis  in 
these  words : — '  The  advantageous  features  of  their 
characters,  as  mildness,  docility,  industry,  peace- 
ableness,  subordination,  and  respect  for  the  aged, 
are  accompanied  by  the  vices  of  specious  insin- 
cerity, falsehood,  mutual  distrust,  and  jealousy.' 
The  lower  orders  arc  passionately  addicted  to 
gambling,  for  which  they  have  their  peculiar  cards 
and  dice,  lliat  honesty  is  more  valued  than  prac- 
tised has  been  inferred  from  the  notification  to  be 
frequently  seen  in  shop  windows,  that '  there  is  no 
cheating  here,*  and  from  a  caution  placarded  in 
most  public  conveyances  for  travellers,  to  *  take 
care  of  their  purses ;'  but  we  doubt  whether  such 
notices  reallv  go  for  much.  The  insincerity  and 
falsehood  laid  to  their  charge,  in  so  far  as  they 
really  exist,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
restraints,  under  which  they  are  laid  from  infancy, 
of  the  interference  of  the  law  with  all  their  actions, 
and  of  their  being  obliged  to  suppress  and  conceal 
those  feelings  and  emotions  to  which,  in  other 
countries,  full  vent  would  be  given.  Their  atten- 
tion to  etiquette  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
principle.  Even  when  peasants  visit  each  other, 
complimentary  cards — the  size  of  which  deter- 
mines the  rank  of  the  sender — and  polite  answers 
are  exchanged.  *  On  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  found  in  arranging  who  shall 
make  the  lowest  bow,  or  first  enter  the  door,  or 
take  the  highest  se^t,  or  assume  precedency  at 
table,  though  the  host  contrives  to  place  his  guest 
in  the  most  elevated  position.  AVhen  conversa- 
tion commences,  the  mutual  assent  to  every  pro- 
})osition,  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  all  contra- 
diction, and  the  entire  absence  of  every  offensive 
expression  or  melancholy  allusion,  show  what  a 
sense  these  people  entertain  of  politeness.'  (Med- 
hurst's  China:  its  State,  Prospects,  <&c.,  1838.) 
The  condition  of  the  poor  is  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme :  they  are  frequently  destitute  of  food,  and 
many  arc  said  to  pensh  in  the  winter  season  from 
cold,'  for  want  of  fuel.  (GutzlafTs  Voyages,  p. 
67.)  Begging  is  common  in  the  large  cities,  but 
not  more  so  than  in  Europe.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  though  the  Chinese  be  remarkable  for  assist- 
ing each  other,  particularly  their  own  relations, 
with  money  or  food,  they  will  on  no  account  step 
out  of  their  way,  in  case  of  accident,  to  save  a 
fellow-creature's  life;  but  this  arises  from  their 
laws  making  the  person  last  seen  near  a  corpse 
answerable  for  the  death.  Robbery  is  not  uncom- 
mon, but  is  very  seldom  accompamed  with  murder. 
The  people,  generally  so  quiet  and  submissive, 
when  once  roused  by  the  oppression  of  an  intoler- 
ant magistrate,  will  rise  en  masse  against  him, 
and  subject  him  to  lynch  law :  in  such  cases  the 
government  of  Pekin  generally  concludes  that  the 
magistrate  has  been  in  fault ;  and  the  outrage  ia 
allowed  quietly  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The  drown- 
ing of  infants,  particularly  of  females,  has  been 
said  to  be  cttstomary  in  China ;  but  this  is  a  most 
unfoimded  statement,  lliat  an  enormity  of  this 
sort  b  sometimes  committed  is  certainly  true ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  of  ojcceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence. Mr.  Da'^'is  says,  that  *  the  Chinese  in 
general  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  children,  and 
the  attachment  seems  to  be  mutual.'     (i.  246.) 

The  whole  of  the  Chinese  nation  is  divided  into 
families,  each  of  which  bear  the  same  surname, 
and  consider  each  other  cousins.  These  clans  are 
bound  to  assist  each  other  in  any  way  that  may 
be  required ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  act  as 
a  salutary  check  upon  local  despotism.  The  women 


of  China  occupy  a  lower  scale  in  the  estimation  of 
their  countrymen  than  those  of  other  nations.    A 
broad  face,  diminutive  waist,  pale  features,  and 
feet  small  to  deformity,  constitute  female  beauty 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese.   To  insure  this  last,  their 
feet  are  confined  fipom  tender  age  in  shoes  calcu- 
lated to  stop  their  growth,  so  that  the  feet  of  some 
ladies  only  measure  3  in.  from  toe  to  heel.  Females 
are  universally  objects  of  traffic.    Wlien  young 
they  are  purchased  by  dealers  for  the  harems  of 
the  great,  where  they  remain  in  splendid  seclusion. 
Marriages  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the 
parents,  who  sell  their  daughters  at  from  5,000  to 
6,000  dollars  a  piece,  according  to  the  beauty  or 
rank  of  the  female.    Early  marriages  are  univer- 
sal ;  no  man  who  can  afford  the  expenses  of  the 
ceremony  deferring  it  after  the  age  of  20,  and 
parents  get  rid  of  their  daughters  as  soon  as  they 
can,  even  at  the  early  age  of  14.     The  Chinese 
may  be  said  to  be  an  omnivorous  people.     The 
principal  part  of  their  food  consists  of  rice,  which 
Ls  generally  eaten  dry ;  but  in  the  S.  provinces  it 
is  mixed  with  the  sweet  potatoe  in  a  sort  of  sou]). 
Vegetables  are  the  chief  provision  of  idl  ranks, 
who  do  not  consume  a  fifth  part  of  the  animal 
food  that  Europeans  do.  Pork  is  the  favourite  dish, 
and  the  head  of  the  ass  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy.   To  eat  every  thing  which  can  possibly  give 
nourishment  is  the  comprehensive  principle  uj^kui 
which  Chinese  diet  is  regulated ;  so  that  d(^^  cat^ 
and  even  rats  and  mice,  are  not  rejected  by  them. 
They  are  the  most  expert  fishermen  in  the  world  ; 
no  aquatic  creature  escapes  their  vigilance,'whethor 
it  inhabit  the  sea,  lake,  canal,  or  river ;  eyen  p<K>l^ 
and  the  ridges  of  fields  are  searched  for  fish. 
Every  kind  of  meat  is  minced  into  small  piece^i, 
and  18  eaten  with  chop-sticks..    The  Chinese  epi- 
cure delights  in  soups  made  of  edible  birds'  nasr-* 
of  the  swallow  species  (Hirundo  esculenia)^  an<l 
imported  in  great  quantities  from  the  E.  islands. 
It  appears  that  the  birds  make  use  of  great  quan- 
tities of  a  peculiar  sea-weed  (SphtBro-coccus  ear- 
tilaffineus)t  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  softened  in 
their  stomachs,  it  is  returned  and  used  as  a  plaister 
to  cement  the  dirt  and  feathers  of  the  neat.  These 
nests,  after  having    been    purified    in  immense 
manufactories,  are  eaten  with  grestgout  by  the 
Chinese.  The  favourite  beverage  is  t^  drunk  out 
of  small  cups,  which  are  seldom  washed,  for  that 
process  is  thought  to  diminish  the  flavour.     In 
this  article  the  Chinese  are  as  ^reat  connoisseurs 
as  Europeans  are  in  wines.    Distilled  liquors  are 
chiefly  made  flx>m  rice :  rum  is  much  used,  but 
grape  wine  has  not  been  met  with.    Dmnkenne«^ 
prevails,  especially  in  the  N.  provinces ;  but  the 
worst  species  of  debauchery  is  opium  smoking, 
which,  when  carried  to  excess,  deprives  the  yictim 
of  strength ;  he  becomes  a  walkmg  shadow ;  his 
eyes  are  vacant  and  staring ;  his  whole  frame  is 
deranged,  and  he  soon  sinks  into  a  premature 
grave.    But  it  should  be  observed  that  thetse  are 
the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  practice: 
when  used  in  moderation,  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
paratively  innoxious.     The  fumes  of  the  dru^ 
are  inhaled  through  a  peculiar  pipe,  in  a  recumbent 
position,  and  the  smoker  soon  sleeps.    When  he 
awakes,  he  drinks  a  cup  of  tea,  and  smokes  again. 
Tlie  Chinese  delight  in  the  dmma :  they  wifi  at- 
tend a  play  for  a  whole  night  without  being  wearied, 
and  recount  with  ecstacy  what  they  have  seeiu 
In  their  pastimes  the  women  are  never  assooiatecL 
The  accounts  of  Chinese  architecture  are  not 
very  satiffactor)',  a  consequence  of  its  being  neces- 
sary to  employ  terms  in  its  description  that  convey 
to  foreigners  impressions  very  different  from  the 
reality.    Accordmg  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  is  '  as  un- 
sightly as  unsolid;  without  elegance  orconvenienoe 
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of  design,  and  without  any  settled  proportion; 
mean  in  its  appearance,  and  clumsy  in  the  work- 
maa^hipw'  (p.  330.)  Perhaps  however,  this  opinion 
i-*  founded  too  much  on  preconceived  notions  of 
rhe  ahcHilnte  su^ierioritv  of  the  European  standard. 
But  without  entering  on  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
ft-rve  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  brick, 
»>:nne,  or  wood,  but  principally  of  the  first  The 
TKifs)  are  always  supported  on  columns,  that  is,  on 
nprt|f:bt  pieces  of  timber,  without  either  capital  or 
I'A'M',  In  the  country  they  are  rarely  more  than 
Mie  i»t<»ry  in  height,  but  in  the  great  towns  they 
are  frequently  two.  Their  roofs,  which  are  curved, 
are  QKiially  covered  with  tiles.  Their  pagodas  are 
|M>]ygi>nal  buildings,  of  5,  7,  or  9  stories  or  roofs. 
Mrl  Barrow  says,  that  the  pagoda  execte<l  by 
(teorge  III.  in  Kew  Gardens  is  *■  not  inferior  to  the 
very  be^t '  he  met  with  in  China — a  statement 
u  ^uch  certainly  does  not  tend  to  exalt  our  opinions 
of  thiit  species  of  buildings. 

ReiiyioM. — There  is  no  religion  in  China  actually 
supported  by  the  state,  and  Km,  the  doctrine  of 
Toiifucius,  is  the  only  one  countenanced  by  it. 
But  there  are  two  other  sects ;  Fb,  or  Buddhism,  and 
Taouy  or  that  of  the  *  rationalists.'  The  first  ac- 
knowledges a  Supreme  Being,  and  believes  the 
empen>r  his  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  Heaven, 
earth,  the  elements,  Confucius,  gods  of  various 
attriUites,  saints,  the  emperor,  &c.,  are  objects  of 
worship:  the  rites  in  performing  which  are  watched 
over  with  the  most  jealous  care  bv  the  Le'poo^  or 
iVyard  of  Rites.  The  doctrine  of  Confucius  tills 
the  world  with  genii,  demons,  and  the  spirits  of 
d4*ceat«ed  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have  each 
their  senarate  duties  and  influences  astitigiied  to 
tliero.  2iko  worship  is  so  strictly  observed  as  that 
of  ancestry,  4IO  that  filial  piety  is  carried  to  an 
cxcfsa,  even  beyond  the  grave.  Tlie  religious 
e«litices  of  the  Yu  sect  are  said  to  be  very  splendid. 
1*1  ley  chiefly  consist  of  one  laige  hall  approached 
by  j4ep9,  with  the  idol  placed  upon  an  altar,  or 
t;>Me;  the  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and 
tl  e  ceiling  with  gilded  griffins  and  dragons.  An 
a)>[iaratu9  for  sacrificing  various  animals  is  abso 
prinrided.  There  is  no  congregational  worship. 
I>n«ldhLim  \»  a  despised  creed  in  China,  and  is  en- 
tirt>|y  {supported  by  the  mendicancy  of  its  priests 
I'lie  latter  practise  celibacy,  dress  in  a  similar 
manner  to  monks,  and  the  devotees  use  holy 
MaXei.,  and  a  rosary  to  keep  account  of  their  pray- 
( TK,  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  missionary,  has  given  a 
\  ( ry  favourable  view  of  Buddhism.  *It  has  no 
m ytho]«)gy  of  obscene  and  ferocious  deities ;  no 
.saiiguiuary  or  impure  observances ;  no  self-inflicted 
tortures ;  no  t\Tannising  priesthood;  no  confound- 
ing <»f  right  aiid  ^nrong,  by  making  certain  iniqui- 
ties laudable  in  worship.  In  its  moral  code,  its 
<it^M.Tiptions  of  the  punty  and  peace  of  the  fin«t 
a;r<:8,  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life  because  of  his 
MHit,  kc^  it  seems  to  have  followed  genuine  tradi- 
tioQt.  Id  almost  every  respect  it  seems  to  be  the 
U-^  religion  man  ever  invented.'  (Travels,  L  322.) 
I'he  |iiofesEiora  of  Taomsm  pretend  to  magic,  al- 
( I>iny,  and  to  be  poaeessed  of  the  elixir  of  long 
lilf;  practise  glaring  impositions,  and  inailcate 
the  most  puerilB  supentitions.  They  encourage  a 
iM'lief  in  ghosts  and  evil  spirits ;  make  use  of  spells 
and  taliignana,  lucky  and  unlucky  birds,  and  a 
^y«•ten(]  of  tricks  called  Acn^-sAtM^,  by  which  they 
Intend  to  choose  lucky  situations  for  building 
houses  and  tombs,  and  a  hmidred  other  fallacies, 
by  which  these  impostors  contrive  to  till  their 
purses.  Religion,  of  whatever  kind,  has  always, 
we  believe,  been  reckoned  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  in  China.  But  this  is  a  subject  as  to 
wiiirh  our  information  is  comparatively  little  to  be 
rtlied  on.    The  ancient  and  modem  missionaries, 


how  much  soever  they  may  have  admired  many 
parts  of  the  Chinese  character  and  institutions,  have 
generally  represented  their  morals  and  religion  in 
the  most  unfavourable  i)oint  of  view.    That  there 
is  much  about  them  that  is  objectionable  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  but  it  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  mL<isionaries,  by  depreciating  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  those  they  are  labouring 
amongst,  to  exalt  their  own  utility  and  importance, 
and  to  justify  their  claims  to  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  Christian  public,  that  their  state- 
ments can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  free  from 
bias.    Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce  Otrigtianify  into  China,  but    with   less 
success  than  has  attended  similar  efforts  in  other 
nations.   It  was  first  introduce<l  by  the  Notorians 
in  the  17th  century,    lliese  were  followed  by  the 
Jesuits,  whose  missionaries  were  more  successful 
than  those  of  any  other  sect ;  for  at  the  Tartar 
invasion  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic 
chiuches  in  the  province  of  Keang-nan  alone ;  the 
first  of  the  Tartar  princes  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  missionaries,  by  taking  a  Cierman 
Jesuit,  Adam  Schaal,  for  his  instructor.    The  abo- 
lition of  that  order,  and  the  continual  waT>«  in 
Europe,  reducing  their  funds,  the  Catholic  missions 
declined,  and  but  few  native  converts  at  pre;«ent 
remain.    The'late  Dr.  Morrison  was  the  fir^t  Pro- 
testant missionax^'^  who  landed  in  China ;  he  com- 
piled a  dictionanr  (havmg  been  preceded  in  that 
arduous  task  by  De  (luignes)  and  grammar ;  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language, 
and  established  printing-presses  at  Canton,  I'nira 
which  a  judicious  selection  of  tracts  has  issued. 
These  pious  efforts  have  been  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Milne  and  the  Kcv.  Charles  (^utzlaff,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  pubUshetl  several  valuable 
works  on  China,  of  which  we  have  made  consider- 
able use.    The  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  many 
other  religions  are  to  be  found  in  China,  but  in  a 
very  languishing  condition.  A  semi-[K)litical,  serai- 
religious  movement,  which  broke  out  in  (-hina 
about  the  year  1«50,  and,  acconling  to  some  re- 
ports, threatened  for  a  time  the  destruction  of  the 
actual  government,  was  long  believed  to  be  owing 
to  the  teaching  of  Christian  mLHsionaries.     But 
this  belief  was  scarcely  founded  cm  fact.     The  in- 
surgents, commonly  called  Taepings,   whatever 
their  religious  faith,  were  certainly  not  Christians, 
for  the  many  atn)cious  acts  committed  by  them — 
asts  completely  inexcusable  even  by  the  direst 
necessities  of  warfare,  and  warfare  in  its  bitterest 
form,  civil  strife — showed  them  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
divine  Gospel  of  Christ.    This,  too,  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe,  vfiih 
whose  help,  and  the  aid  of  British  and  American 
ofKceis,  the  Taepings  were  finally  crushed  in  IWGo. 
The  valuable  help  thus  afforded  went  for  to  rec<»n- 
cile  the  Chinese  government  to  Euru{M»n  prt>gress, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  liberal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  (ireat  Britain,  June  20, 
1856,  by  the  terms  of  which  Christianity  will  be 
tolerated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

lAMnguage,  Education^  and  Literature, — Distinct 
as  the  Chinese  are  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
habits,  manners,  and  religion,  their  total  dissimi- 
larity is  rendered  com[)lete  by  their  language; 
which,  arrested  between  the  hieroglyphic  and  al- 
phabetic systems,  presents  a  singular'phenomenon. 
The  most  obvious  expedient  for  expressing  sub- 
stantive ideas  otherwise  than  by  speech,  would  bo 
to  figure  a  representation  of  the  object  intendc<l  to 
be  expressed;  and  this  was  unquestionably  the 
plan  first  adopted  by  man  to  communicate  and 
reconl  what  he  tliought  through  the  medium  of 
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the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  As  civilUatioii  and 
knowledfj^e  advanced,  and  the  necessity  for  com- 
municating it  increased,  more  concise  forms  or 
conventional  letters  were  substituted ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese,  the  primitive  mode  is  still  the 
principle  upon  which  their  characters  are  con- 
structed ;  so  that  their  system  may  be  called  the 
{x^rfection  of  the  hierc^lyphic  meUiod  of  written 
languafi^c.  Having  pictorial  representations  of  na- 
tural objects  for  their  basis,  the  elementary  signs 
of  the  Cliiuese  language  are  few  and  simple.  A 
horizontal,  a  perpendicular,  two  oblique  lines  drawn 
in  different  directions,  and  an  acute  angle  and  dot, 
are  the  elements  of  which  the  Chinese  characters 
consist.  These  marks  are  so  combined  in  the  first 
instance  as  to  form  214  keys  or  generic  characters. 
Thus,  the  s^ymbol  for  *  man'  is  always  present  in 
a  word  which  has  direct  or  indirect  reference  to 
him;  this  character,  for  example,  combined  with 
the  symbol  for  field,  signifies  a  farmer.  The  Clii- 
nese  notion  of  government  is  well  expressed  in 
another  example :  the  verb  '  to  govern '  is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  characters  that  stand  for  'bam- 
boo' and  'stroke.'  The  keys  are  divided  into  17 
classes,  and  the  number  of  words  thus  formed,  upon 
a  system  more  complete  than  that  of  any  of  the 
W.  languages,  to  be  found  in  the  most  copious 
Chinese  dictionaries,  amounts  to  40,000,  each  of 
which  stands  as  arbitrarily  for  the  thing  or  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  as  a  figure  does  in  a  paint- 
ing for  the  object  it  is  meant  to  represent.  Thus 
the  character  presents  an  object  to  the  eye  which 
enters  the  mind  with  a  striking  and  viyid  cer- 
tainty; it  forms  a  feature  which  really  is,  or  by 
early  associations  is  considered,  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive. Chinese  writing  is  also  more  permanent 
than  the  alphabetic  system,  which  is  ever  varying 
its  spelling  with  the'  continuallv  changing  pro- 
nunciation of  the  living  voice.  I'erhaps  the  Chi- 
nese written  lan^age  has  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  umty  of  the  Chinese  nation.  (Dr. 
Marsham's  Clavis  Sinica ;  Elements  of  Chinese 
Grammar,  Introduction,  p.  xi. ;  De  Guignes,  Dic- 
tionnaire  Chinois,  Introduction ;  Quarter^  Review, 
Ivi.  506 ;  China  Opened,  L  391.)  The  causes,  how- 
ever, which  operate  to  make  the  written  language 
in  China  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  in  the 
world,  render  oral  communication  the  most  difficult 
and  confined.  That  systematic  regularity  which 
so  continually  reouires  the  mesence  of  the  keys, 
as  parts  of  words  oearing  dinerent  meanings,  and 
thus  precludes  a  necessary  variety  of  wounds^  leaves 
the  spoken  language  as  meagre  and  defective  as, 
when  written,  it  is  rich  and  complete.  The  sound 
corresponding  with  our  e  has  at  least  2,000  signifi- 
cations, and  *  one  might  write  a  perfectly  intelli- 
gible treatise  in  which  only  the  sound  of  e  was 
employed.'  (China  Opened,*!.  383.)  Thus,  in  con- 
versation between  even  two  of  the  best  educated 
Chinese,  constant  misapprehensions  occur.  '  They 
underatand  each  other,  says  Mr.  Davis, '  perfectly 
on  paper,  but  are  mutually  unintelligible  in  speech.' 
And  m  Uie  most  common-place  colloquy  it  is  not 
unfrequent  for  the  speakers  to  resort  to  pen,  or 
rather  frnciA,  ink,  and  paper,  to  make  themselves 
understood ;  in  the  absence  of  these  materials,  they 
draw  the  figure  of  the  root  or  key  in  the  air  with 
their  fingers.  So  that  oratonr  is  entirely  unknown 
in  China ;  and  all  affain  of  importance,  such  as 
lawsuits,  civil  or  criminal,  are  caxried  on  in  writing. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  oral  language  are  in  a  smidl 
degree  supplied  by  the  different  tones  in  which 
the  same  words  and  their  various  significations  are 
uttered.  But  these  inflections  are  so  nice  as  to  be 
only  distinguishable  by  a  native  ear.  The  diffi- 
culty of  free  intellectuaJ  intercourse  must  have  had 
a  very  considerable  effect  in  preventing  the  Chinese 


from  advancing  a  step  further  in  civilisation  than 
they  had  attained  so  many  hundred  years  ago. 

Education  in  China  is  more  encouraged  and  fa- 
voured even  than  in  Prussia ;  and  such  is  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held,  that  all  state  employ- 
ments are  given  by  competition,  as  school  and 
college  prizes  to  the  best  scholars.     Schools  for 
youth  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  empire ; 
and  education  is  so  general,  and  its  cost  so  reason- 
able, that  reading  and  writing  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  universaL    Language  is  taught  to  very  young 
pupils  by  means  of  rude  pictures  which  represent 
the  names  of  the  chief  objects  in  nature  and  art. 
Then  follows  the   Sanr-tte-kouf,  or  summarr  of 
infant  erudition,  conveyed  in  chiming  lines  of  tLree 
words  or  feet.     They  soon  after  proceed  to  the 
'  Four  Books,'  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Con- 
fucius, and  which,  with  the  '  Five  Classics,'  subse- 
quently added,  are,  in  fact,  the  Chinese  Scriptures. 
Writing  is  taught  by  tracing  the  characters  witli 
a  hair-pencil,  on  transparent  paper  placed  over  the 
copy.    This  is  a  most  important  article  in  Chinese 
education,  for  no  man  who  does  not  write  a  good 
hand  can  lay  claim  to  literary  distinction.     The 
emperor  hiinself,  when  bestowing  a  great  reward, 
writes  a  few  characters  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
sends  it  to  his  favourite,  and  this  is  more  valuable 
than  conferring  an  order.    TDavis,  i.  290 ;  China 
Opened,  i.  390.7    Females  oi  the  higher  class  are 
allowed  to  acquire  a  little  reading  and  writing,  and 
have  been  known  to  write  poetry;  but  the  great 
object  of  their  education  is  to  inculcate  obedience. 
The  schools  establbhed  all  over  Uie  onpire  are 
superintended  by  various  officers  appointed  by 
government.    In  every  district  there  is  a  sort  of 
literary  chancellor;  but  early  aspirants  are  ex- 
amined by  superintendents,  who  make  the  circuit 
of  their  district  twice  a  year  for  that  purpose.   The 
pupils  they  approve  of  repair  to  tne  chirf,  and 
should  they  pass  that  ordeal,  and  thus  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  officers  of  their  native  district, 
they  are  el^ible  for  the  lowest  literary  honour  of 
the'state.    This  is  called  Tew-Uae  (floweiy  talent) . 
For  this  degree  the  examinations  take  place  twice 
in  eveiy  three  years  in  foot  of  every  province ;  the 
scholan  having  each  a  theme  given  them  from  the 
'  Five  Classics,'  in  a  laige  hall,  are  confined  in 
separate  boxes  to  prevent  their  receiving  assist- 
ance f)nom  others;  and  eveiy  avenue  is  strictly 
guarded  by  soldiers.    The  Tao-tmu  degree  having 
been  obtained,  the  aspirant  has  to  acquire  two 
other  honours  in  the  metropolis  of  his  province, 
and  he  is  placed  on  the  booKS  as  eligible  fur  em- 
plo3rment  corresponding  with  his  advancement, 
fo  procure  the  highest  state  offices,  an  examina- 
tion before  the  national  college,  or  Htm-^m,  is  ne- 
cessary; but  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  is  only 
arrived  at  by  being  examined  by  the  emperor  him- 
self.    Every  literary  honour  confers  the  title  of 
mandarin,  and  each  degree  is  distinguished  by  a 
difference  of  the  dress,  which  is,  in  some  instances, 
very  splendid.    Genius  and  originality  amongst  a 
people  so  blindly  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration 
of  the  ancients,  are  considered  rather  a  blot  upon, 
than  as  an  ornament  to,  the  character  of  a  student. 
Memory  is  the  chief  object  of  admiration — memory 
to  repeat  the  greatest  number  of  the  wise  sajrings 
of  the  ancient  sages. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  the  titerahare  of  the  Chinese 
is  most  extensive.  '  Books,'  says  Mr.  Medhiust, 
'  are  multiplied  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  to  almoat  an 
indefinite  extent,  and  every  peasant  and  pedlar 
has  the  common  depositories  of  knowledge  within 
his  reach.  It  would  not  be  hazarding  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  China  then;  are  more  books  and 
more  people  to  read  them  than  in  any  other 
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conntry  in  the  worid.  Amongst  the  360,000,000 
of  i:h inamcn,  at  leant  2,000,000  are  literati.'  (China 
Ofiened,  i.  417.)  Yet  it  mav  appear  strange  that 
there  is  hardly  one  orighuu  writer  among  them : 
it  u  generally  believed  m  China,  that  whatever  is 
to  be  known  has  alieadv  been  discovered  and  com- 
monicated  by  the  ancient  sages ;  and  should  an 
author  be  bold  enough  to  start  any  thing  new,  if 
that  shooUl  happen  to  vary  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticular from  the  orthodox  writers,  he  would  be 
severely  punished.  It  is  this  which  keeps  the 
knowledge  and  civilisation  of  China  at  a  stand- 
stiU.  The  historical  writings  are  nothing  more 
than  elaborate  chronologies ;  and,  where  real  dates 
ha\^  been  wanting,  the  writers  are  suspected  of 
having  supplied  them  from  their  own  imaginations. 
The  scientific  and  philosophical  works  of  the  Chi- 
nee are  by  the  *  ten  philosophers,'  or  Confucius 
and  his  disciples  and  commentators.  Chinese  lite- 
rature has,  however,  been  in  several  respects  un- 
juiitly  depredated.  It  has  been  said,  for  example, 
that  they  are  so  ignorant  and  ostentatious  as  to 
fuppose  that  China  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  few  insig- 
nificant and  petty  territories,  all  its  tributaries. 
But  the  accounts' that  have  been  txanslated  from 
Chinese  writers  of  several  foreign  countries,  how 
defective  soever  in  many  respects,  are  sufiicient  to 
show  that  this  is  a  most  unfounded  statement.  It 
f^ena  lughly  probable  that  the  vast  empire  of 
China  will,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  conserva- 
tive character  of  its  inhabitants,  be  graduallv  led 
within  the  pale  of  Western  civilisation  and  Euro- 
pean modes  of  thought.  Recent  events,  among 
them  a  war  with  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe, 
have  powerfully  contrilmted  to  this  effect  The 
hoarding,  by  Chinese  soldiers,  of  a  small  vessel, 
the  '  Arrow,'  Oct.  8, 1856,  and  other  trilling  mat- 
ters, having  led  to  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  in  which  France  was  made  to  Join,  the 
government  of  Pekin  was  in  a  short  time  reduced 
to  such  straits  as  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  most 
hnmiliatii^  terma.  According  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  China,  June  26,  1856,  the  empire  is 
open  to  European  travellers,  especially  British  sub- 
jects, while  British  men-of-war  ma^  visit  any 
Cliinese  pMoct.  More  than  this,  it  is  stipulated  that 
missionaries  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  preach  the 
Ifospel  of  Christ,  and  that  Christianity  shall  be 
tolerated  throughout  the  Chinese  empire. 

CHINACHIN,  a  lam  town  of  Nepaul,  N.  Hin- 
dostan,  250  m.  WN\^  Catamandoo.  Its  houses 
are  ot  brick  and  stone,  with  flat  roofs :  it  has  two 
Hindoo  temples,  and  an  export  trade  in  horses, 
cow  tails,  sheep,  salt,  mask,  drugs,  and  woollen 
cloth ;  and  imports  metals,  spices,  cloth,  Ac,  from 
other  parts  of  Hindostan. 

CHINAUB  (an.  Acesines),  the  laijg^t  river  of 
the  Punjab,  rishig  in  the  Himalaya,  m  lat.  about 
320  10'  N.,  long.  37°  50'  £. ;  running  at  first  with 
a  NW.  but  aftmrards  with  a  SW.  course  between 
the  Ravee  {Hydraatea)^  and  Ihylum  {Hydatpen). 
It  unites  with  the  latter  river  below  I  hung  with 
considerable  noise  and  violence,  as  remarked  by 
the  historians  both  of  Alexander  and  Timour,  and 
with  the  Sutlege  (Hppkasis)  near  Ooch ;  after 
which  it  joins  the  Indus,  in  lat.  2d<>,  long.  70^  30'. 
About  50  m,  N.  Lahore,  it  has  been  found  to 
measure  1^  m.  across  in  the  month  of  July ;  but, 
in  the  dry  season,  is  there  only  300  yards  wide. 
It  is  no  where  fordable  S.  of  the  hills,  though  in 
many  places  easily  crossed.  Kishtawar,  Yiziera- 
bad,  and  Ihung  are  on  its  banks. 

CHINCHILLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Albacete, 
cap.  dist.,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  hi^h 
ruad  £ram  Valencia  to  Madrid,  146  m.  S£.  Madnd, 
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72  m.  NNW.  Murcia.  Pop.  6,044  in  1857.  The 
city  has  a  church,  convent,  a  hospital,  barracks, 
and  an  ancient  ruined  castle,  which  was  partly 
restored  during  the  war  of  independence.  There 
are  mines  of  silver  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it 
produces  earthenware  and  some  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  cloths. 

CHINCHOOR,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan; 
prov.  Aurungabad,  pres.  Bombay,  on  the  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Poonah,  10  m.  NNW.  the 
latter.  Estimated  pop.  5,000,  including  300  Brah- 
min families.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chintamun  or  Narrain  Deo,  an 
individual  whose  honours  are  hereditary,  and  who 
is  believed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mahratta 
nation  to  be  an  incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity 
Goonputty. 

CHINGLEPUT,  or  «rte  Jaghire;  a  distr.  of 
Hindostan;  prov.  Camatic;  pres.  Madras;  be- 
tween 12®  and  14°  N..  and  intersected  by  long. 
80°  E. ;  having  N.  the  distr.  Nellore ;  WS.  Arcot ; 
and  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Area,  2,253  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estim.  at  about  35(),(K)0.  Surface  generally 
low,  but  with  hills  intersi)ersed ;  there  are  several 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Palaur,  which 
rises  among  the  Nundydroog  hills  in  Mysore,  and 
after  a  winding  course  of  210  m.,  chiefly  E.,  past 
Vellore,  Arcot,  Conjeveram,  and  Chingleput,  falls 
into  the  sea,  near  Madras.  There  are  some  lakes 
and  lagoons,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  the  chief  of  which 
is  that  of  Pulicat  Granite  is  the  most  abundant 
of  the  primitive  formations,  and  often  projects  in 
detached  masses  firom  the  surface.  Soil  sandy 
and  indifferent,  and  the  country  often  barren,  or 
overrun  with  low  prickly  bushes.  Owing  partly 
to  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  quite  as  much  to  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  assessment,  a  laige  portion  of 
the  land  does  not  ropay  the  cost  of  cultivation ; 
but  the  rest  supplies  the  Madras  market  with 
grain,  betel,  frut,  oil,  vegetables,  &c;  the  pal- 
myra {borauuM  flabelliformui)  thrives  without 
trouble,  and  is  both  cheap  and  abundant.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  excepting  some  of  cloth. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  Hindoos.  Chief 
towns,  Chingleput  and  Conjeveram.  This  distr. 
was  obtained  by  the  E.  I.  Comp.  in  1763,  from 
the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  who  rented  it  till  1780, 
when  the  Madras  pres.  assumed  the  entire  control 
over  it  It  was  twice  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali,  and 
was  afterwards  nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and 
emigration.  During  the  present  century  it  has 
been  gradually  recovering. 

Chikolbpijt  (^Singhakip€tta)j  an  inL  town  of 
Hindostan;  presid.  madras,  cap.  of  the  above 
distr. ;  in  a  small  valley,  in  great  part  covered  by 
a  beautiful  artificial  lake ;  20  m.  W.  the  Bav  of 
Bengal,  and  38  m.  SSW.  Madras;  lat.  24°  46'  N., 
long.  80°  E.  Though  much  reduced  in  extent,  it 
has  a  fort  of  great  strength,  and  in  a  good  state  of 
defence :  the  latter  incloses  an  inner  fort,  in  which 
the  public  functionaries  hold  their  several  courts 
and  offices. 

CHINON,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yienne,  26  m.  SW. 
Toun.  Pop.  6,905  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified;  and  the  ruins  of  its  walls  and 
those  of  its  castle  are  its  most  important  and 
interesting  objects.  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  commercial  college,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  cele- 
brated Rabelais  was  bom  within  a  short  distance 
of  Chinon,  in  1483. 

CHINSURAH,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  formerly  a  Dutch  settlement,  but  latterly 
transferred  to  the  British  government,  on  the  \V . 
side  of  the  Ho(M;hly  river,  18  m.  N.  Calcutta,  and 
about  2  nu  NNE.  Chandernagore ;  lat,  22°  52'  N., 
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lonj^.  88<^  28'  E.  In  appearance  it  has  quite  a 
Dutch  character.  There  are  many  small  neat 
bouses,  with  green  dcxjrs  and  windows.  A  pretty 
little  square,  with  ^ass-plot  and  promenades, 
shaded  by  trees ;  a  fortified  factory ;  and  a  |;loomy 
old-fashioned  government-house,  are  the  more  re- 
markable features. 

CHIO.     See  Scio. 

C'lIIOGdlA,  or  CHIOZZA  (perhaps  the  Portm 
Kdro  of  the  ancient*),  a  sea-j)ort  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  Venice,  cap.  distr.,  on  an  Lsland  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lagoon  of 
Venice,  14  m.  S.  that  city.^  Pop.  26,800  in  1858. 
The  town  is  about  2  m.  in  circuit;  well  built; 
contains  a  wide  and  handsome  street  lined  with 
porticos,  a  cathedral,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and 
theatre  ;  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  forty- three  arches.  It  has  a  har- 
bour with  17  ft  water,  protected  by  two  forts: 
there  are  other  batteries,  and  Chioggia  is  deemed 
one  of  the  roost  strongly  defended  points  of  the 
Venetian  lagoon.  It  is  a  bishopric,  and  has  an 
episcopal  palace,  a  gymnasium,  a  high  seminary, 
conventual  female  school,  and  an  evening  nidi- 
mental  school  attended  by  nearly  300  poor  chil- 
dren. In  ita  vicinity  are  some  important  salt- 
works, which,  together  with  the  manufacture  of 
corda^  the  building  of  vessels,  for  which  there 
are  thirty-six  slips,  navigation,  and  fishing,  occupy 
many  of  the  inhab.  Trade  active  in  Italian  and 
German  produce,  and  facilitated  by  canals  com- 
municating with  the  Brenta,  Adige,  and  Po. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  parL  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilta,  bund.  Chip|)cnham,  87  m.  W. 
London,  20  m.  E.  Bristol,  on  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  1,603,  and  of 
parL  bor.  7,075  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
twenty-two  arches.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  From 
its  situation  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  roads, 
the  Malmesbury  and  the  London  and  Bath  lines, 
many  daily  coaches  formerly  used  to  pass  it,  and 
it  liad  a  bustling  appearance.  It  is  now  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Berks  and  Wilta  canal  terminates  in  the 
town.  The  church  ia  a  spacious  structure  of 
various  dates,  some  portion  being  as  old  as  the 
12th  century:  there  are  also  several  dissenting 
chapels,  a  free  school  for  twelve  children,  and 
other  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
market,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is 
held  on  Friday.  There  are  lai^  cattle-fairs, 
May  17,  June  22,  Oct.  29,  and  Dec.  11. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
Chippenham  received  no  charter  till  1554.  Under 
the  Municipal  Kefcxm  Act,  it  is  governed  by  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors,  and  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  have  been  extended  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, so  as  to  include  the  whole  town  and  a  pop. 
of  about  4,000.  The  corporation  revenue  amounts 
to  about  850/.  a  year,  derived  principally  from  an 
estate  left  for  the  maintenance  of  tne  bridge  and 
of  a  road  to  Derrj'hill  in  the  vicinity.  A  court  of 
requests  for  debts*  under  40<.  sita  successively  here 
and  at  Calne  and  Coisham. 

Chippenham  has  sent  two  members  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  tne  right  of  voting  was  restricted 
to  the  occupiers  of  129  buiigage  tenemeiita  within 
the  ancient  bor.  The  extension  of  tlie  limita  of 
the  pari.  bor.  by  the  Boundary  Act  has  been  no- 
ticed above.    Registered  electors,  375  in  18G5. 

CHIPPING  NORTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Oxford,  hund.  Chadlington,  85  m.  NW. 
London  by  London  and  North  Westeni  railway. 
Pop.  3,137  in  1861.    The  town  b  built  partly  on 
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low  and  partly  on  high  ground.  It  has  a  largo. 
(iothic  church,  with  a  low  tower;  a  free  school, 
fi)uii(ied  by  Edward  VI. ;  a  sulwcription  sch(.K>l, 
fur  educating  and  clothing  forty  girls;  and  alnij*- 
hou.se.s  founded  in  1640.  It  returned  twomenilx'r< 
to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  30th  of  Edwartl  I.,  and  the 
32nd  and  33rd  of  Edward  IIL  Its  bailiflPs  were 
empowered  by  a  charter  of  James  I.  to  decide 
actions  under  40«. 

About  3  m.  from  Chipping  Norton  is  the  Rowl- 
drich  monument,  formed  of  upright  stones,  ar- 
ranged in  a  nearly  circular  form,  lliis  monument 
is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  though  probably  with- 
out any  good  foundation,  to  the  Druida.     (See 

AVKRURY.) 

CHISWICK,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  Kensington  div.  of  Ossukt^m  hund., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  4^  m.  from  Hyde 
Park  comer  by  road,  and  8^  m.  from  W^aterloo 
Bridge  by.  London  and  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  par.  6,505  in  1861.  The  church,  which 
has  been  frequently  repaired  and  altered,  has  se- 
veral interesting  monumenta ;  and  in  Uie  church- 
yard is  the  tomb  of  Hogarth.  There  are  many 
tine  v\l\tt& ;  but  the  great  oniament  of  the  place 
LH  Chiswick  House,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  a 
villa  by  Palladio,  by  the  famous  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton, and  has  a  choice  collection  of  paintings.  Tlie 
illustrious  statesmen,  C.  J.  Fox  and  (xeorge  Can- 
ning, breathed  their  last  in  this  villa. 

CHITORE,  a  city  and  stnmg  fortress  of  Hindo- 
stan,  prov.  Rajpootana,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  rajahship  of  Ode^^poar,  64  m.  EN^E.  that  city. 
The  fortress,  situated  upon  a  rock  scarped  by  na- 
ture and  art  to  the  height  of  from  80  to  12U  ft.,  is 
surrounded  by  a  rude  wall  with  semicircnlar  ba.*^ 
tions,  the  circuit  of  which  is  said  to  be  12  m.,  hut 
which  incloses  only  a  narrow,  irregular,  and  dis- 
proportionately small  area.  Its  outworks  are  mas- 
sive and  striking,  and  its  appearance  picturesque : 
its  interior  contains  numerous  temples,  several 
palace^  some  minareta,  one  of  which  is  a  square 
tower  of  white  marble,  nine  stories  high,  and  tnir- 
mounted  by  a  cupola;  and  many  wells,  fountaioi^, 
and  cintems.  All  the  public  buildings  are  of  Hin- 
doo origin,  excepting  one  erected  by  a  son  of  Au- 
rungzebe.  The  town,  seated  below  the  fortres.**, 
is  chietiy  inhabited  by  weavers  and  dealers  in 
grain. 

CHITTAGONG  {Chatt^rgrama),  a  dist  of  IiidLi 
beyond  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  but  includeti 
in  the  prov.  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  forms  the  SE. 
extremity,  lying  chiefly  between  lat,  21°  and  23** 
N.,  and  long.  91°  30'  and  93°  E.,  having  N.  Tifv- 
perah,  £.  the  country  of  the  iudep.  KJiyens,  S. 
Arracan,  and  W.  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  about  165  m.;  breadth  uncertain.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  790,000.  The  islands  of  Hattia,  San- 
deep,  and  Bameeny,  with  Mascal  and  others  con- 
tiguous to  its  shores,  are  under  iLs  jurisdiction. 
Its  const,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kamapbuli  or 
Chittagong  river,  abounds  with  openings  and  har- 
bours ;  but  unfortunately  none  oi  them  are  avail- 
able for  ships  of  any  size,  their  moutlia  bein^^ 
choked  up  with  sandbanks  and  shoaLs.  Surface 
along  the  coast  low  and  flat ;  the  interior  is  hilly; 
and  the  E.  frontier  is  formed  by  the  same  exten- 
sive mountain  chain  which  bounds  S^^het,  Tip- 
perah,  and  Arracan,  to  the  £.,  and  which  in  this 
portion  of  its  extent  varies  from  2,000  to  5,600  ft. 
m  height  In  this  region  many  streams  arise 
which  disembogue  on  the  Chittagong  coast.  Cli- 
mate in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  Bengal ; 
but  the  rains  set  in  earlier,  and  last  longer :  in  the 
hill  region  the  crops  often  suffer  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  moimtain  toirents,  as  they  do  on  the 
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coast  from  invasions  of  the  ftea.  Chittagong  is  in 
many  parts  particularly  healthT,  and  is,  thei^fore, 
often  frequented  by  Europeans  from  Bengal.  Manv 
of  the  vallevs  and  plains  possess  so  fertile  a  soil 
that  very  little  labour  insures  redundant  crops. 
Much  of  the  country  is  ovei?jrown  with  jungle, 
and  the  whole  of  the  mountain  chain  is  covered 
n  ith  lofty  forests.  The  hilly  region,  when  cleared, 
is  believed  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
c^ee,  pepper,  and  spices.  The  low  hills  are  inter- 
spersed with  many  hamlets  inhabited  by  Mughs, 
who  emigrated  thither  after  the  conquest  of  Arra- 
can  by  the  Birmese  in  1783,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  on  small  plots  of  cleared  land,  they 
nis>e  plantains,  ginger,  betel-leaf,  the  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  capsicum.  The  hills 
in  the  N.  are  inhabited  by  Tripurah,  Joomca,  and 
other  tribes,  apparently  without  any  dependence 
on  particular  chiefs;  who  cultivate  cotton  and 
rioe,  apd  rear  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  which  they 
exchange  with  the  Bengalese  for  salt,  iron,  earth- 
enware, and  fish. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  Chitta- 
gong  is,  upon  the  whole,  but  thinly  inhabited: 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  estimated 
that  there  was  twice  as  much  unproductive  hilly 
country  as  culti\'ated  arable  land.  Landed  pro- 
perty IS  m<»tly  divided  into  very  small  portions, 
among  numerous  proprietors,  llie  waste  lands, 
when  cleared,  become  liable  to  assessment  under 
the  decennial  land  settlement.  Except  on  the 
s«!a-coast,  towns  and  villages  are  very  scarce.  The 
Mughs  or  Arracanese  inhabit  either  temporary 
hamlets,  which  they  change  tc^ether  with  the 
spots  they  cultivate,  or  else  permanent  dwellings 
about  40  ft.  long  by  20  broad,  elevated  on  posts 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  after  the  fashion  of 
scwoe  Ultra-Gangetic  nations,  ascended  by  a  ladder 
or  notched  stick,  and  much  more  comfortable  in 
their  interior  than  the  huts  of  the  Bengalese  pea- 
santry. The  male  Mugh  pop.  have  adopted  the 
dress  and  habits  of  Bei^al,  while  the  females  re- 
tain those  of  Arracan  and  Ava :  all  are  Buddhist%. 
The  Mohammedans  in  this  dist.  are  to  the  Hindoos 
as  3  to  2 ;  but  are  extremely  tolerant,  and  have 
adopted  many  Hindoo  habits  and  customs.  The 
chief  exports  of  Chittagong  are  timber,  planks, 
canvass,  coarse  cloths,  stockings,  umbrellas,  &c, ; 
on  the  sea  coast  salt,  which  is  a  government  mo- 
nopoly, is  extensively  manufactured.  Coal  is  be- 
lieved to  exbt,  but  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked. 
The  elephants  of  Chittagong  have  been  celebrated 
both  for  size  and  excellence.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  camp  and  the  chase,  and  hunting 
them  still  forms  a  chief  occupation  of  some  of  the 
forest  inhabitants.  Many  were  formerly  caught 
and  exported,  yielding  a  considerable  profit  to  the 
sovereign;  the  trade  in  them  is  now  farmed  by 
the  government  to  a  contractor. 

Chittagong  probably  once  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  kingdom  of  Tripurah.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Aff- 
ghan  kings  of  Bengal  and  the  Arracan  rajah ;  in 
1760  it  was  finally  ceded  by  its  nabob  to  the 
British. 

CHITTELDROOG  {Sitaia  durga,  the  spotted 
castle),  an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  and  dom.  of  Mysore,  but  occupied  by  a 
British  garrison ;  cap.  of  a  dist.,  on  a  cluster  of 
rocks  at  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  110  m. 
NNE.  Seringapatam,  280  m.  WNW.  Madras;  lat, 
14°  4'  X.,  long.  76^  30'  E.  The  town,  which 
stretches  along  the  base  of  the  droog  or  fortress  at 
the  NE.,  is  surrounded  by  dilapidated  ramparts  of 
granite  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  a  spacious 
ditch  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  a  wide-spread 
glada :  it  is  neither  ver}*  large  nor  populous,  but 
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its  principal  street  is  remarkably  spacious.  The 
fort,  enclosed  by  the  town,  is  probably  the  most 
elaborate  specimen  of  a  defended  rock  to  be  found 
in  S.  India ;  an  endless  labyrinth  of  walls  of  solid 
masonry  winds  irregularly  up  to  the  summit, 
guarding  every  accessible  point,  and  forming  en- 
closure within  enclosure ;  the  more  exposed  points 
are  crowned  with  batteries,  and  the  ascent  is  part- 
ly by  steps,  and  partly  by  superficial  notches  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  scaled  with  great  difficulty.  Such 
is  the  intricacy  of  the  works,  that  an  enemy  might 
be  master  of  the  outer  walls  and  yet  not  materially 
advanced  towards  the  reduction  of  the  fort.  The 
lower  enclosure  contains  the  former  poligar*s  pa- 
lace, now  occupied  by  the  British  commandant, 
other  ancient  structures,  the  officers'  bungalows, 
and  a  reservoir  of  good  water  which  supplies  all 
the  town :  in  the  other  enclosures  there  are  two 
other  tanks,  various  Hindoo  temples,  a  deep  ma- 
gazine sunk  in  the  rock,  and  a  depot  for  ghee. 
At  a  short  distance  W.  of  Chitteldroog  is  a  curious 
suite  of  subterranean  chambers,  apparently  the 
former  habitations  of  devotee  worshippers  of  Siva. 
This  station  is  noted  above  all  others  in  India  for 
the  great  variety  and  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

CHIUSA,  an  inl,  to¥m  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Coni, 
cap.  mand.,  on  the  Pesio,  7  m.  S£^  ConL  Pop. 
6,314  in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  and  mirrors, 
and  vine  cultivation.  The  town  is  well  built.  A 
continuation  of  the  ancient  Emilian  way  passes 
through  its  vicinity. 

CHIVASSO,  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Turin,  cap.  Mand,  on  the  Po,  in  a  fertile  plain,  13 
m.NE.  Turin.  Pop.  8,734  in  1861.  The  town  was 
formerly  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Piedmont, 
but  is  now  surrounded  by  only  a  simple  wall  with 
two  gates  leading  to  two  suburbs.  It  has  a  square, 
a  church,  and  several  convents,  and  some  trade  in 
com  and  cattle. 

CIIOLET,  or  CHOLLET,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Maine-et-Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Maine, 
12  m.  SSE.  Beaupreau,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Nantes.  Pop.  12,753  in  1861.  The  town  is 
finely  situated,  and  had  formerly  several  religious 
houses  and  a  superb  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  Extensive  manufactures  of  cottons 
were  established  here  and  in  the  neighbouring 
communes  during  the  last  century ;  but  the  town 
having  been  the  theatre  of  a  battle,  in  1793,  be- 
tween tlie  Vendeans  and  the  republicans,  the 
manufactures  were  all  but  destroyed,  and  the 
workmen  either  put  to  death  or  dispersed.  In 
1 795,  however,  after  the  first  pacification  of  Vendee, 
the  expatriate  manufacturers  returned  to  Cholet; 
and,  instead  of  being  dispirited  by  their  disasters, 
entered  with  fresh  vigour  on  a  new  career  of  m- 
dustry,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town  and  its  \Hicinity  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity  than  ever.  At  present  there 
are  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and 
wool,  with  extensive  bleach-fields  and  dye-works. 
A  great  variety  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  goods 
are  produced  in  the  town. 

CHOLULA,  an  inL  town  of  Mexico,  state  of 
La  Puebla,  in  a  fertile  plain  S.  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Malinchc,  8  m.  WNW.  Puebla,  and  64  m.  SE. 
Mexico;  lat  19°  2'  6"  X.,  long.  98°  13'  15"  W. 
Pop.,  when  visited  by  Humboldt,  16.000 ;  but  it 
has  fallen  off  in  the  intervaL  It  was  compared  by 
Cortez,  in  the  earl}-  part  of  the  16th  century,  with 
the  most  populous  cities  of  Spain  ;  but  it  declined 
with  the  rise  of  Puebla.  It  still,  however,  cover.* 
a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  size  of  its  great 
square  indicates  its  past  importance.  It  contains 
many  churches,  and  regular  and  broad  streets;  tlie 
houses  are  mostly  of  one  stor>',  and  flat  roofed. 
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There  are  some  mannfactares  of  cotton  cloth. 
The  principal  extant  relic  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
in  a  huge  pyramid,  or  teocaUiy  to  the  L.  of  the 
town,  now  covered  with  prickly-pear,  cypress,  and 
other  evergreen  shrubs,  and  looking  at  a  distance 
like  a  natural  conical-shaped  hill.  As  it  is  ap- 
proached, however,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  dis- 
tinct pyramidical  stories,  the  whole  built  with 
alternate  layers  of  clay  and  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
crowned  ¥rith  a  small  church.  According  to 
Humboldt,  each  side  of  its  base  measures  439 
metres  (1,440  ft.),  being  almost  double  the  base  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  (which  stands  on  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields) ;  its 
height,  however,  is  only  60  metres  (164  ft.).  It 
appears  to  have  been  constnicted  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  ascent 
to  the  platform  on  the  summit  is  by  a  flight  of  120 
steps.  This  elevated  area  comprises  4,200  s^. 
metres  (5,028  sq.  yds.).  The  chapel  erected  on  it 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  about  90  ft.  in  length, 
with  two  towers  and  a  dome.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  succeeded  to 
a  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.  This 
pyramidal  pile  is,  however,  conjectured  to  have 
served  for  a  cemetery,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes 
of  religion;  and  Humboldt  and  other  authorities 
r^ard  it  as  bearing  a  remarkable  anal(^y  to  the 
temple  of  Belus,  and  other  ancient  structures  of 
the  Oriental  world.  The  Indians  believe  it  to  be 
hollow,  and  have  a  tradition  that  during  the  abode 
of  Cortex  at  Cholula  a  number  of  armed  warriors 
were  concealed  within  it,  who  were  to  have  fallen 
suddenly  upon  the  Spanish  army.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  Cortez,  having  some  suspicion  or 
information  of  such  a  plot,  unexpectedly  assaulted 
the  citizens  of  Cholula,  6,000  of  whom  were  killed. 
In  making  the  present  road  from  Puebla  to  Mexico, 
the  first  story  of  this  p^Tamid  was  cut  through, 
and  a  square  stone  chamber  discovered,  destitute 
of  an  outlet,  supported  by  beams  of  cypress,  and 
built  in  a  remaricable  way,  every  succeedmg  course 
of  bricks  passing  beyond  the  lower,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  some  rude  substitutes  for  the  arch  met 
with  in  certain  Egyptian  edifices.  In  this  chamber, 
two  skeletons,  some  idols  in  basalt,  and  some 
curiously  varnished  and  painted  vases,  were  found. 
There  are  some  other  detached  masses  of  clay  and 
unbumt  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  one  of 
which,  apparently  an  ancient  fortress,  many 
human  bones,  earthenware,  and  weapons  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  have  been  found.  The  view 
from  the  great  pyramid,  embracing  the  Cordillera, 
the  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla,  and  tiie  cultivated 
plain  beneath,  is  both  extensive  and  magnificent. 
Cholula  is  surrounded  by  com  fields,  aloe  planta- 
tions, and  neatly  cultivated  gardens.  (Humboldt, 
Kesearches,  L  88,  £ng.  Trans.;  Bullock;  Six 
Months  in  Mexico,  ppw  114-116 ;  Ward,  Antiq.  of 
Mexico.) 

CHOOROO,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Rajpootana,  in  a  naked  tract  of  sand  liills,  100  m. 
ENE.'Bicanere;  lat.  28^  12'  N.,  long.  74°  35' E. 
It  is  1^  m.  in  circ.,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  and 
has  a  very  handsome  external  appearance.  The 
houses  are  all  terraced,  and,  as  well  as  the  walls  of 
the  town,  are  built  of  a  kind  of  limestone  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  this  part  of  the  prov.,  of  a  very 
pure  white,  but  soft,  and  apt  to  crumble.  In  1817 
Chooroo  was  plundered  bv  one  of  Meer  Khan's 
sirdars;  in  1818  it  was  visited  by  a  British  de- 
tachment, and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  rajah 
of  Bicanere:  its  chief,  however,  is  rather  a  de- 
pendent than  a  subject  of  that  prince. 

CHORLEY,  a  par.  and  market  to.  of  England, 
CO.  Lancashire,  hund.  Leyland,  on  the  Chor,  20  m. 
NW.  Manchester,  8  m.  *N.  Wigan,  and  175  m. 
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NWN.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  15,013  in  1861.  This  thriving  town, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  stream  near  the 
source  of  which  it  is  situated,  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  about  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Chor  and  Yarrow.  It  is  well  built ;  streets  broad, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  from  a  rescr\^oir,  into  which  the  stream  is 
thrown  up  by  steam  machineiy.  The  par.  church 
of  St.  Laurence  is  an  ancient  structure  in  the 
Norman  style;  that  of  St  Geoige,  a  handsome 
edifice,  was  buUt  by  the  pari,  commissioners  in 
1835,  at  an  expense  of  13,700/.  The  Independents, 
Unitarians,  Methodists,  and  R.  Cathohcs  have 
places  of  worship,  to  some  of  which  Sunday-schools 
(ire  attached.  A  free  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1634,  and  a  national  school  in  1824.  The  town 
is  governed  bv  a  constable  chosen  anunally  at  a 
court  leet.  The  increase  of  population — from 
4,516  in  1801 — is  a  consequence  of  the  still  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  trade.  As  early  as 
1790,  spinning-mills  Ix^an  to  be  erected  in  the 
town.  Exclusive  of  yam,  the  fabrics  principally 
produced  are  muslins,  jackonets,  and  fanc^  goods. 
Bleach-greens  and  print-works  are  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  streams.  The  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  town ;  there  are 
also  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  and  gritstone  for 
mills,  with  lead  and  iron  mines.  The  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  canal,  which  passes  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  and  is  joined  by  that  from  Lancaster 
and  Preston  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  afTords 
great  facilities  for  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
factories  and  mines  throughout  all  ^e  N.  counties. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tue^ay ;  fairs  on  26Ui  March 
and  5th  May  for  homed  cattle ;  21st  October  for 
horses;  and' 4th,  5th,  and  6th  Sept.  for  woollens 
and  general  purposes. 

CHOWBENT,  or  ATHERTON,  a  township  of 
England,  co.  Lancashire,  hund.  W.  Derfov,  par. 
Leigh,  10  m.  WNW.  Manchester,  and  6  m'.  ESE. 
Wigan,  Pop.  5,907  in  1861.  This  is  a  thriving 
place.  Previously  to  the  American  war,  the 
making  of  nails  was  extensively  carried  on  hare ; 
and,  though  the  manufacture  has  declined,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  still  made  for  exportation. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  several  inventions  and 
improvements  in  cotton  machineiy ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  value  of  the  application  of  heat  in  the 
production  of  some  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics  was  di»- 
covered  here.  The  Bolton  and  Leigh  railway 
passes  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town. 
Fairs,  at  which  premiums  for  the  best  cattle  are 
given,  take  place  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  and 
the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  pari  bor.  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  New  Forest,  W.  div.,  hund. 
Chnstchurch,  99  m.  SW.  London  by  London  and 
South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari  bor.  9,868, 
and  of  par.  7,042,  in  1861.  It  is  situated  at  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  about  1  m.  from 
where  their  imited  streams  fall  into  Christchurcb 
Bay,  90  m.  SW.  London.  The  town  presents  no 
symptoms  of  activity  or  industry.  No  trade  nor 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  church  was  the 
collegiate  one  of  the  ancient  prioiy,  and  is  a  large, 
fine  structure ;  the  older  part  in  the  Norman,  the 
rest  in  the  earlier  and  later  pointed  styles :  the 
fine  tower  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a 
very  ancient  and  curiously  carved  altar,  and  many 
beautiful  chapels.  There  are  also  two  episcopal 
chapels  (one  of  them  built  by  parliamenta^  grant 
in  1828,  witJb  462  free  sittings),  a  Roman  CaUiolic 
chapel,  a  dissenting  ditto,  a  nree  school  of  uncer- 
tain foundation,  educating  ten  boys,  a  national 
and  a  LancastriAn  school^  and  several  small  cha-» 
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zitiea  Market  on  Mondays :  fairs.  Trinity  Thurs- 
day, and  Oct.  17,  for  horMs  and  cattle.  It  returned 
two  membcfirs  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  35th  £dw.  I.  and 
in  the  2nd  £dw.  II.  No  other  return  appears  till 
the  13Ui  of  Eliz.;  since  which  period  it  regularly 
letomed  two  members,  till  the  Reform  Act  de- 
prived it  of  one  of  them.  The  franchise,  pre- 
Tioujdy  to  this  act,  was  vested  in  the  corporation, 
which'  oonasted  of  a  mayor  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  burgeases.  The  Boundary  Act  very 
materially  extended  the  limits  of  the  parL  bor. 
Registered  electors,  351  in  1861.  The  harbour 
has  a  shifting  bar,  with  not  more  than  5  or  6  ft. 
water  over  it,  so  that  it  is  accessible  only  at  spring 
tides  for  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  There  are 
several  breweries  In  the  town ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  watch  springs  employs  a  few  hands.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  ancient  priory,  of  very 
remote  origin.  There  are  traces  or  many  ancient 
camps  and  barrows  in  its  vicinity. 

CHRISTIANIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Agger,  at  the  bottom 
<^  a  voT  deep  gulf  or  fiord,  to  which  it  gives 
name;   162  m.  £SE.  Bergen,  242  m.  S.  by  E. 
Droatheim^  and  255  m.  W.  by  N.  Stockholm. 
Popu  44,212  in  I860.    The  town  is  suironnded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  its  situation  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque.    It  is  well  laid  out ;  streets 
spadoua  and  regular,  and  some  of  them  even 
handsome.    Houws  in  the  town  all  brick  or  stone; 
thoee  of  wood  having  been  prohibited^  on  account 
of  the  former  frequency  of  fires.    They  are  airy 
and  well  built,  though  seldom  more  than  two 
fsturies  high.    In  thebest  quarters  they  are  built 
round  an  open  square  court,  and  are  generaUy  oc- 
cupied by  several  &milies.    It  is  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  and  the  seat  of  the  diet ;  has  a  cathe- 
dral, and  three  other  churches ;  a  military  and  a 
lunatic  hospital,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  house  of 
correction,  a  new  town  hall  and  exchange,  and 
two  theatres;  but  none  of  the  pubHc  buildings 
in  any  wise  remarkable.    Four  suburbs  part  from 
the  town  as  a  centre,  one  of  which  is  the  old  tO¥m 
of  Opslo,  from  which  Christian  ia  originated.    In 
these,  wooden  houses  are  not  prohibited ;  and,  as 
the  suborbe  are  mostly  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes,  the  dwellings  are  chiefly  of  wood.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  walls  is  the  royal  palace,  a 
plain  brick  building  of  modem  construction.  The 
whole  vicinity  of  Ui«  town  is  sprinkled  with  the 
oonntry  houses  of  citizens.    The  gulf  of  Christi- 
ania  unites  with  the  farthest  N.  point  of  the  Ska- 
gerac:  tlK>ugh  in  parta  narrow,  and  difficult  of 
navigation,  it  has  deen  water  throughout,  there 
being  6  or  7  fathoms  close  to  the  quay.    Christi- 
ania  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of*^  law,  and  a 
university.    The  latter  is  attended  by  about  600 
students,'  and  has  attached  to  it  a  public  library, 
with  115,000  volume^  collecUons  of  natural  hij»- 
ttriVand  mineralogy,  a  museum  of  northern  anti- 
qnitaca,  an  observatory,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
Here  is  a  military  school,  with  schools  of  com- 
merce and  desi^,  dementarjr  schools,  and  several 
learned  and  philanthropic  societies.  Manufactures 
not  verr  extensive ;  the  chief  are  those  of  wool- 
lena.  tobacco,  glass,  hardware,  soap,  leather,  and 
cordage.    Pxincipal  exports,  timber,  deals,  glass, 
iron  and  nails,  smaltz,  bones,  oak-bark,  and  Mdted 
and  pickled  &ih,  a  staple  mostly  sent  to  Beigen. 
The  deals  of  Chnstiania  have  idways  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the 
sap  being  carefully  cut  away.     Chnstiania  was 
built  by  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1624. 

CHi^ISTIANSAND,  a  sea-port  and  fortifted 
town  of  Norway,  near  its  S.  extremity,  cap.  dio- 
cese of  same  name,  dist.  Mandahl,  on  the  Ska- 
gene,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  fiord,  160  m.  SW. 
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Christiania.  Pop.  10,536  in  1860.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out ;  streets  long  and  wide,  houses 
generally  built  of  wood,  and  separated  by  gardens. 
Chief  public  building  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure,  and,  next  to  that  of  Drontheim,  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Norway.  Here  is  an 
asylum  for  the  poor,  a  sail-cloth  manufactory,  and 
docks  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  ship  build- 
ing being  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  The 
harbour  is  ve^  secure,  and  sheltered  on  nearly 
every  side  by  lofty  and  rocky  heights  It  is  well 
supplied  with  fish ;  and  lobsters  are  taken  in  great 
numbers,  and  exported  to  the  London  maniets. 
Timber  is  another  principal  article  of  export. 
Christiansand  ranks  as  the  fourth  town  in  Nor- 
way ;  it  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a  go- 
vernor. It  was  founded  in  1641  by  Christian  Iv., 
king  of  Denmark,  who  intended  'to  make  it  the 
principal  naval  port  of  his  dominions. 

CHRISTOPHER'S  (ST.),  or  ST.  KITTS,  one 
of  the  W.  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
lying  about  lat  1?^  20'  N.,  and  long.  629  40'  W., 
and  about  50  m.  W.  by  N.  Antigua,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  island  it  constitutes  a  part.  Length, 
NW.  to  SE.,  about  15  m.;  breadth  in  general 
about  4  iq,f  but  no  more  than  3  m.  towards  its 
SE.  extremity,  where  it  is  divided  by  only  a  nar- 
row chaimel  from  the  island  of  Nevis.  Total  area 
103  sq.  m.;  pop.  23,177  in  1851,  and  24,440  in 
1861.    The  island  contains  many  rugged  preci- 

5 ices  and  barren  mountains,  the  principal  of  which, 
fount  Misery,  an  extinct  volcano,  rises  to  3,711 
ft  above  the  sea.    The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
violent  hurricanes  sometimes  occur.     Of  43,720 
acres  of  land,  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
island,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  is  unfit  for 
culture.    The  soil  of  the  plains,  however,  which 
is  of  a  volcanic  origin,  intermixed  with  a  fine 
loam,  makes  amends  by  its  fertility  for  the  barren- 
ness of  the  mountains.*    Sugar  is  the  great  article 
of  cultivation,  the  only  articles  raised  in  addition 
to  it  being  a  little  cotton,  coffee,  and  arrow-root. 
The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  im- 
ported into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  St.  Christopher's 
amounted  to  68,3282.  in  1850;  to  134,3282.  in  1855; 
to  166,6392.  in  1860;  and  to  148,929  in  1863.  The 
exports  from  the  U.  Kingdom  to  St.  Christopher's 
were  of  the  value  of  92,4192.  in  1850;  of  96,0982. 
m  1855;  of  158,0342.  in  1860;  and  of  151,8852.  in 
1863.    The  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes, 
and  contains  four  towns,  Basseterre,  Sandy  Point, 
Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.    The  first  two  are  ports 
of  entry  established  by  law.    Basseterre,  in  the 
SW.,  is  the  cap.    It  contains  about  800  houses, 
and,  as  weU  as  Sandy  Point  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  island,  is  defended  by  several  batteries.   St, 
Christopher's  was  discovered,  in  1493,  by  Colum- 
bus, who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears ;  but  it  was  not 
settled  tUl  1623,  when  a  party  of  English  took 
possession  of  it.    After  many  disputes  for  its  occu- 
pation with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713. 

CHUDLEIGH,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Devon,  hund.  Exminster.  Area  of  par.,  6,230 
acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,108  in  1861.  The  town,  on 
an  acclivity  near  the  Teign,  8  m.  S.  by  W.  Exeter, 
consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  of  well-built 
houses,  being  part  of  the  main  line  of  road  from 
Exeter  to  Plymouth.  The  church  is  an  old  struc- 
ture amidst  fine  trees;  the  vicarage  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  such  of  the  parishioners  as  have  free- 
holds to  the  amount  of  52.  a  year  and  upwards. 
There  are  two  dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar 
school,  founded  1668,  with  a  residence  for  the 
master,  and  three  exhibitions  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  a  national  school,  and  several  charities. 
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Market  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Easter  Tuesday, 
third  Tuesday  and  VVednesday  in  June,  and  Oct. 
2,  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  serge  manufacture 
was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  manufacture  of  any  kind,  and 
the  labouring  part  of  the  pop.  are  chietiy  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Ugbrook  I*ark,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  (the  seat  of  Lord  de  Clifford),  is 
considered  one  of  the  (hiest  in  the  kingdom. 

CHUMBUL    (supposed   to  be  the   Sambut  of 
Arrian),  a  river  of  Ilindostan,  which  rises  in  Mal- 


wah  prov.,  and  falls  into  the  Jumna  river,  about 
25  m.  below  Etaweh,  after  a  course  of  about  500 
m.,  generally  in  a  NE.  direction. 

CHUMPANEER,  a  town  and  large  district  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Gujerat :  tlie  former,  called  also 
Powanghur,  stands  on  a  8car))ed  rock  25  m.  NE. 
Baroda,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cap.  of 
a  Hindoo  principality,  before  the  Mohammedan 
rule  in  India.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  city 
stretch  for  several  miles  on  either  side  of  it.  This 
town  was  taken  by  Humayoon  in  1534,  and  by 
the  British  in  1803. 

CHUPRAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bahar, 
distr.  Sarun,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Ganges,  along  which  it  cxtendsJbr  nearly 
a  mile;  33  m.  W.  by  N.  Patna.  Pop  about 
30,000.    It  has  some  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar. 

CHUQUIS ACA  (formerljr  La  Plataor  Charcot), 
an  inland  city  of  S.  America,  cap.  Bolivia,  in  a 
small  plain  surrounded  by  heights,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Cachimayo,  and  on  the  high  road  between 
Potosi  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  65  m.  EXE. 
the  former,  and  220  m.  SW.  the  latter;  lat,  19° 
29'  S.,  long.  66°  40'  W.  Estimated  pop.  10,000, 
pretty  equally  divided  amongst  Spaniards,  In- 
dians, and  mixed  races.  The  city  contains  a 
large  and  handsome  cathedral,  with  some  good 
paintings  and  decorations,  several  monastic  es- 
tablishments with  splendid  churches,  a  conventual 
hospital,  three  nunneries,  and  a  university.  The 
best  houses  are  but  one  story  in  height,  but 
roomy,  and  have  pleasant  gardens :  it  is  supplied 
with  "water  from  several  public  fountains.  The 
climate  is  mild;  but  the  rains  are  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  during  the  winter  violent  tempests 
are  not  unfrequent.  Chuqui^teca  was  founded  in 
1539,  made  a  bishopric  in  1551,  the  seat  of  a 
Toval  avdiencia  in  1559,  and  an  archbishopnc 
in'l608. 

CIEZA,  or  ZTEZA  (an.  CaHna,  or  Cartda),  a 
town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  on  the  Segura,  in  a 
rich  well-cultivated  plain,  24  m,  NW.  cap.  Pop. 
9,616  in  1857.  llie  town  has  convents  for  both 
sexes,  a  workhouse,  public  granary,  d'C. ;  with 
manufactures  of  coarse  linens.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  are  ruins  supposed  by  some  to 
be  those  of  the  ancient  Cartejcu 

CINCINNATI,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amenca, 
Ohio,  cap.  CO.  Hamilton,  and,  next  to  New  Orleans, 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  commexcial  town 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  Union,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  about  410  m.  W.  by  N.  Washington. 
Pop.  24,831  in  1830;  46,338  in  1840;  115,436  in 
1850;  and  161,044  in  1860.    The  town  is  buUt 
on  two  inclined  plateaux  rising  from  the  river, 
one  about  50  ft,  higher  than  the  other,  and  both 
running  parallel  to  the  Ohio.    It  is  regularly  laid 
out ;  streets  wide  and  clean,  and  intersecting  each 
other  mostly  at  right  angles.    They  are  generally 
lined  with  trees  on  either  side,  and  most  of  the 
houses  have  a  small  enclosure  in  front  filled  with 
flowering  shrubs.     Houses  mostly  of  red   and 
particoloured    brick ;   but    many  ^  are   Btuccoed, 
and  a  few  are  of  stone.    A  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  appropriated  to  public  buildings.    Here, 
and  ill  udier  parts  of  tlie  to^-n,  arc  numerous 


churches:  the  city  has  also  the  Cincinnati  col- 
ic^, 2  theatres,  4  market-houses,  one  500  fL  in 
length,  a  court-house,  medical  college,  mechanics* 
institute.  Catholic  athenieum,  2  museums,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  with  hospitals,  and  numennis 
schools.  Manufactures  extensive  and  increasuig : 
the  principal  are  those  of  iron ;  next  in  impor- 
tance are  cabinet  work,  steam-boat  building,  and 
hat-making;  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  extensive  distilleries  and  flour- 
mills.  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  pork-market  in 
the  Union.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  hogs  fed  in  tlie 
foresta  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  W.  Virginia,  are 
driven  here  for  slaughter  and  exportation.  The 
buildings  for  this  branch  of  trade  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  occupy  many  acres. 

The  Ohio  is  600  yards  wide  at  Cincinnati,  and 
na\-igable  for  small  steam-vessels  as  far  as  Pitts- 
buigh,  464  m.  higher.  Lane  Seminar^',  founded 
in  1829,  chiefly  for  theology,  and  situated  aYx>ut 
2  m.  from  the  city,  has  2  commodious  edifice's, 
and  contains  100  rooms  for  students.  It  possesses 
a  library  of  10,000  volumes.  One  of  the  museums 
contains  a  number  of  enormous  organic  remainis 
and  antique  vases,  excavated  from  some  of  the 
ancient  mounds  in  Ohio.  There  are  a  great  many 
religiouB  and  benevolent  associations,  several 
academies,  a  public  library,  and  some  excellent 
hotels.  The  pop.  is  composed  of  emigrants  fmm 
all  the  states  of  America  and  most  of  the  countries 
in  Europe.  There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than 
30,000  German  settlers. 

The  advance  made  by  Cincinnati  has  been  won- 
derfully rapid.  It  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in 
1800  the  population  was  only  500 ;  in  1810,  it  was 
2,500;  in  1815,  about  6,500 ;  in  1820,  9,600;  and 
in  1860  it  amounted,  as  already  seen,  to  161,044. 
Its  picturesque  situation,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
environs  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  have 
gained  for  it  the  title  of  *  Queen  of  the*  West  ;* 
while  its  central  position,  the  abundance  of  its 
railway  communication,  and  its  rapid  increase  in 
population  and  commerce,  make  it  probable  that 
It  will  speedilv  rival  in  wealth  and  importance 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

CINTRA  (3/oiw  Cynthia),  a  town  of  Portugal, 
12  m.  WNW.  Lisbon.    Pop.  4,460  in  1858.    Tliw 
Richmond  of  the  Portuguese  capital  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
CoUaris,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  rock  or  moun- 
tain.    The  latter  *  is  in  part  covered  with  scanty 
herbage ;  in  part«  it  rises  into  conical  hills,  formeirl 
of  immense  stones,  aiid  piled  so  strangely  that  all 
the  machiner)r  of  deluges  and  volcanos  must  fail 
to  satisfy  the  inquirer  lor  their  origin.    On  one  of 
the  mountain  eminences  stands  the  Penha  con- 
vent, visible  from  the  hills  near  Lisbon ;  on  an- 
other are  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.     Fn>in 
this  elevation  the  eye  stretches  over  a  bare, and 
melancholy  country,  to  Lisbon  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  distant  convent  of  Mafra, 
the  Atlantic  bounding  the  greater  part  of  the 
prospect,'     (Southev's  l<,etters,  iL  202.)     In  sum- 
mer, the  citisens  of  Lisbon  resort  on  the  Saturday 
nights  to  Cintra,  where  they  spend  the  SundaTs, 
returning  home  on  Monday.    Alany  of  the  nobility 
and  the  wealthier  merchants,  especially  the  En- 
glish, have  villas  in  the  \icinity  of  the  town, 
which  is  as  much  celebrated  for  its  fine  air  as  for 
the  beauty  of  its  situation.    It  has  also  a  palace, 
occasionally  occupied  by  the  court :  in  one  of  its 
apartments  are  painted  the  armorial  bearings  of 
all  the  noble  families  of  Portugal. 

Tlie  convention  agreed  to  in  1808,  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  a  memorable  incident  in  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  by  which  the  French  fortes 
under  Junot,  with  their  arms  and  artillery^  were 


CIOTAT  (LA) 

conveyed  to  France,  is  usually  described  as  the 
Convention  of  Cintra. 

CIOTAT  (LA),  a  sea-port  town  of  Frawce,  de'p. 
Beaches  da  Rhone,  cap.  cant,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Leques,  15  m.  SE.  Maraeilles,  on  the 
railway  firom  Mar:%illes  to  Toulon.  Pop.  8,444 
in  1801.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
rampart  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  a  tolerably 
perfect  condition.  Streets  regular,  and  well 
{ksved ;  houses  well  built.  It  possesses  some  good 
quays^  a  lai^ge  par.  church  built  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  a  tine  public  promenade,  but  is  ill-sup- 
plied with  water.  Its  port,  sheltered  by  a  mole 
and  defended  by  a  fort,  is  commodious,  secure, 
and  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons  burden.  A 
li;rfathou8e,  in  the  fort,  has  the  lantern  elevated 
8-2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ships  are  built, 
and  oil  is  manufactured  here ;  and  it  has  a  con- 
!>Merable  trade  in  wines  and  dried  fruits,  the 
vicinity  being  interspersed  with  vineyards,  olive 
gnjunds.  and  plantations  of  oranges  and  figs.  La 
( iotat  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citkaruta ;  the  modern  town  was,  however, 
f«>anded  in  the  13th  century,  and  did  not  acquire 
municipal  rights  till  1429. 

CI KCAKS  (XOUTHERN),  a laige  marit.  prov. 
of  Ilindostan,  extending  along  its  E.  coast  for 
470  m.,  between  lat.  KSP  and  2(P  N.,  and  long. 
71**^  and  8^°  E. ;  ha>'iug  N.  and  W.  Orissa,  Gund- 
wanah,  and  HyderaLiad,  and  S.  and  E.  the  Car- 
natic  and  the  Bay  of  BengaL  It  comprises 
jxirtiomi  of  the  ancient  territories  of  Orissa  and 
T<:ltngana.  an<l,  previously  to  the  British  rule, 
ci*it>i«ted  of  five  divisions  or  *  circars.'  viz.  Gun- 
t<j'>r,  Cc»ndapilly,  EUore,  Rajamundry,  and  Cica- 
ci»le.  At  present  it  is  wliolly  included  within 
the  territories  of  the  Madras  presidency.  Area 
i':>.760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  3,000,000.  The 
tt^rritury  L$  bounded  W.  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
continuous  with  the  E.  Ghauts,  but  no  where  of 
any  great  height.  Vizagapatam,  between  lat. 
17^  and  19^  N.,  is  the  most  mountainous  district, 
and  contains  a  ajnsiderable  range  of  hills,  running 
parallel  to  the  former  and  to  the  coast,  often 
cloMi'ly  approaching  the  latter,  and  enclosing  an 
extensive  and  fertile  valley,  t(^ether  vnih.  the 
princifial  range.  From  (ranjam  to  Coringa,  the 
cikB5t  generally  appears  mountainous,  but  thence 
Ls  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  with  numerous  small  coast 
htreams.  Chief  ri\'ers,  the  Godavery  and  Krishna ; 
the  first  has  an  extensive  and  fertile  delta  at  its 
mouth  Iielow  Rajamundry.  The  Chilka  lake 
citnstitutes  the  X.  limit  of  the  prov. ;  the  only 
other  lake  of  note  is  that  of  Colair  m  the  Masulipa- 
tam  distr. ;  but  several  lagunes  of  some  size  are 
met  with  on  the  shores.  A  black  soil  prevails  in 
the  S.  parts  of  the  prov.  highly  suitable  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  S.  of  tjie  Godavery  the 
climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  for  a  month  pre- 
ceding the  rains,  the  thermometer  in  the  country 
n>und  the  month  of  the  Krishna  somedmes  stanils 
fur  a  whole  week  at  110^  Fahr. ;  in  other  parts 
it  has  been  known  to  stand  at  112^  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  at  midnight  as  high  as  108^. 
At  such  times,  wood  of  all  kinds  readily  warps, 
and  glass  cracks  and  flies  in  pieces;  in  all  the 
liilly  regions  and  round  Masulii>atam,  a  very 
noxious  state  of  the  air  prevails  throughout  the 
different  seasons  of  vegetation. 

The  circara  are  extremely  productive  of  grain, 
and  have  long  been  the  granary  of  Madras  during 
the  XK.  monsoon,  though  at  present  the  distr.  of 
3ia!tulipatam  annually  imports  large  quantities  of 
rice  from  Calcutta  and  Aracau  for  home  consump- 
tion. Laxge  crops  of  paddy  and  dry  grains,  cot  ton, 
and  tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  the  sugar-cane, 
and  esculent  vegetables,  are  produced  in  the  S. ; 
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the  same  articles,  with  ginger,  yams,  turmeric, 
chilics,  <S:c.,  in  the  central  parts ;  a  great  deal  of 
sugar  in  the  delta  of  tlie  Godavery ;  and  wheat, 
maize,  the  sugar-cane,  and  an  abundance  of  rice 
and  other  grains  in  the  N. 

Agriculture  is  least  advanced  in  Yizagapatam, 
owing  chiefly  to  an  oppressive  revenue  assess- 
ment :  many  of  its  hilLs  are  wild,  and  destitute  of 
vegetation.  In  Masulii)atam  distr.  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  grass.  The  total  number  of  black 
cattle  in  the  circars  is  about  1,380,000,  of  sheep 
509,000.  The  Ganjam  distr.  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  bamboo  jungles.  The  forests  of  Ra- 
jamundry abound  with  teak,  which  tree  is  found 
no  where  else  on  the  E.  side  of  Hindoetan.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  chintzes,  carpets,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  in  the  central;  and  indigo,  punjum  cloths, 
muslins,  and  silks,  in  the  N.  distr. :  the  piece  goo<U 
of  the  circars,  which  were  formerly  their  staple, 
are  now  rather  objects  of  curiosity  than  made  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  Rum  was  formerly 
distilled  in  the  N.;  the  sugar  of  Ganjam  is  in 
much  request,  and  exported  in  large  quantities: 
the  other  exports  are  wax,  salt,  pepper,  horns, 
ivory,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Th£  external  trade  is  chiefly  with  Madras, 
Calcutta,  Hyderabad,  and  the  central  Dcccan. 
The  exports  to  Europe  are  chiefly  fine  cotton 
go<Kls:  all  the  raw  silk  used  is  imported.  The 
natives  are  mostly  Hindoos;  Mohammedans  are 
few.  The  Orissa  and  Telinga  races  have  become 
much  intermixed,  though  they  still  retain  dis- 
tinct dialects,  and  have  distinct  traits  and  customs. 
The  villages  consist  of  mud  huts  and  houses ;  but 
the  peasantry  are  not  on  the  whole  incommo- 
diously lodged.  The  roads  are  amongst  the  worst 
in  India,  and  unfit  for  wheeled  carriages;  there 
are  but  few  tanks,  bridges,  or  ferry-boats.  The 
lands  appear  for  a  long  i)eriod  past  to  have  be- 
longed either  to  the  goveniment  or  to  zemindars ; 
for  no  instance  has  occurred  since  the  BritLsh  Iiave 
come  into  possession  of  the  prov.  of  any  rj'ot  claim- 
ing those  cultivated  by  him.  The  chief"  towns  of 
the  circars  are, — Chicacole,  Ellore,  Coringa,  drc, 
besides  those  which  bear  the  names  of  the  several 
districts.  Religious  temples  are  not  numerous; 
but  in  Ganjam,  where  Juggernaut  is  the  favourite 
object  of  worsliip,  their  architecture  is  peculiar; 
they  consist  of  groups  of  low  buildings,  each  with 
a  graduated  pyramidical  roof,  terminating  in  an 
ornamented  conical  cupola.  In  1571,  the  rajah  of 
Hyderabad  conquered  this  prov.,  which,  together 
with  Hyderabad,  fell  under  the  dom.  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  in  1687 :  it  however  became  again  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mogul  empire  in  1724.  The  Eng- 
lish obtained  the  four  most  N.  circars  in  1765 ;  the 
French  had  become  possessed  of  Guntoor  in  1752  ; 
but  it  also  came  into  British  possession  in  1788. 

CIRCASSIA,  more  projjerlv  TCHERKESSIA, 
or  TCHERKESKAIA,  the  hirgest  and  most  im- 
portant country  m  the  Caucasus,  of  which  moun- 
tain-range It  occupies  nearlv  the  whole  N.  slope ; 
extendmg  from  42<^30'  to  45°  40'  N.lat.,  and  from 
370  to  450  48'  E.  long.  At  ite  NW.  comer  it 
reaches  the  Black  Sea,  but,  with  this  exception, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  main  ridge 
of  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  (.Jeorgia, 
Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  and  Great  Alichasia.  The  N. 
limit  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek, 
which  separate  it  from  the  lowlands  of  the  C<is- 
sacks,  Turkmans,  Nogay  Tartars,  and  the  Russian 
colonies  in  the  Caucasian  steppe ;  towards  tlie  E. 
it  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
Sunsha  with  the  Terek,  at  which  point  a  host  of 
small  streams  divide  it  from  the  countr}'  of  the 
Tchetchentzes.  In  extreme  length,  from  NAV.  to 
SE.,  Circassia  is  about  470  m. ;  in   its  greatest 
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nv-idth,  about  100  m. ;  in  its  least,  about  40  m.,  and, 
at  an  avera^i^e,  about  70  m.  Its  area  may  there- 
fore be  calculated  at  about  33,000  sq.  m.  Estimateft 
pop.  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000.  (Gulden- 
Btadt,  Keise  durch  Ruasland,  i.  466-469 ;  Pallas's 
Trav.  in  S.  Russia,  i.  298,  390-392,  395,  422,  &c. ; 
Klaproth's  Trav.  in  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  pp.  252, 
811,  drc;  Lapi^,  Annales  dcs  Voy.,  xii.  36.) 

Political  Divisions, — Tlie  Circassians  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  who  lead  a  partially 
wandering  life,  so  that  no  very  precise  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  districts  of 
their  country.  The  £.  portion,  or  that  enclosed 
by  the  Terek,  is  divided  by  Russian  geographers 
into  two  provinces — GreatKabardak^  to  the  SW., 
and  LittU  Kabardah,  to  the  N£.  These  divisions 
are  not,  however,  recognised  by  the  Circassians, 
who  know  but  of  one  Kabardah,  and  that  in  the 
SW.  portion,  called  by  the  Russians  Great  (Klap- 
roth,  p.  354.)  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and 
Terek,  and  along  the  courses  of  those  rivers,  as  far 
as  they  run  N.,  the  land  is  wholly  occupied  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Abbasinea  or  Abane\  and  forms 
the  LitOe  Abasa  of  Pallas,  the  AUikeaek  Abchaaia 
of  Guldenstadt  The  Great  Abaaa  of  Pallas,  Ba- 
Btana  of  Guldenstadt,  occupies  likewise  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Kubanian  Circassia ;  among 
the  rest,  the  Nottakhaitzi  district,  mentioned  by 
Spencer.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Absne  are 
the  lawful  proprietors  of  all  Kubanian  Circassia, 
and  that  the  Circassians  have  only  the  right  of 
conquest  to  the  W.  portion  of  their  country ;  that 
right  is,  however,  very  fully  established,  not  only 
on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  even  to  a 
very  great  d^pree  on  the  W.  side,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  (the  Great  Abchana  of  Gulden- 
stadt). Spencer  makes  but  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  Absne  and  Circassians,  and  frequently 
speaks  of  them  as  one  people :  this  must,  however, 
be  an  error,  since  the  former  display  a  very  pecu- 
liar physical  conformation,  and  their  language, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Circassian  words,  is 
totally  unlike  tnat  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  every 
other  known  people,  European  or  Asiatic  The 
Circassian  princes  are  cruel  and  oppressive  tyrants 
to  their  Abassian  subjects,  so  much  so,  that  the 
latter  have  in  many  instances  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Russian  government;  out  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  m  any  morad  attribute  supe- 
nor  to  their  tadcmasters,  smce  in  every  age  they 
have  been  infamous  for  their  robberies  by  land, 
tbeir  piracies  by  sea,  and  their  reckless  cruelties 
everywhere.  (Guldenstadt,  I  460,  463,  466,  469 ; 
Pallas,  i.  383-391 ;  Klaproth,  pp.  247-263,  283, 
811;  Spencer's  Circassia,  ii  412,  &c.;  W.  Cau- 
casus, 1 20,  200,  212,  247,  &c) 

Pkytical  Features. — ^These  have  been  generally 
described  in  the  article  Caucasus  (which  see), 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  Circassia  is  only  the  con- 
sequence of  that  country's  occupying  the  N.  slope 
of  the  mountains.  With  the  exception  of  the  low- 
lands on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  the 
whole  territory  is  broken  into  precipitous  moun- 
tains, small  table-lands,  and  valleys  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  description.  Its  hydro- 
graphy Delongs  to  two  systems,  the  waters  of 
Kabaraah  being  aU  conveyed  by  the  Terek  to  the 
Caspian,  and  those  of  W.  Circassia  by  the  Kuban 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  former  river  rises  near  the 
Kazibeck,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  pass  of 
Darid  (an.  Caucasian  Gate),  receives,  directly  or 
indirectly,  thirty-five  streams  before  it  quits  the 
Circassian  country.  Of  these,  the  Malk,  which 
joins  it  at  its  E.  bend,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
to  the  principal  river.  It  rises  near  the  E.  bases 
of  the  Elbours  (Osha  Makhua),  and  is  itself  the 
recipient  of  a  considerable  number  of  tributariesi 


The  Kuban  rises  on  the  N.  base  of  the  Elbours, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Malk,  and  receives 
the  water  of  more  than  fifty  rivers,  thirty  of  which 
fall  dire-ctly  into  its  bed.  \t  has  every  reason  to 
be  considered,  exclusively,  a  Circassian  river ;  for 
though  no  part  of  its  N.  bank  be  inhabited  by 
Circassians,  it  does  not  receive  a  single  drop  of 
water,  in.  its  whole  course,  that  does  not  rise  within 
their  territory.  A  similar  remark  will  apply,  in 
a  modified  sense,  to  the  Terek,  which,  like  the 
Kuban,  does  not  receive  a  single  stream  from  the 
N.,  and  only  one  of  consequence  after  entering 
the  Tartar  country  £.  of  Little  Kabardah.  The 
country  between  the  sources  of  the  Malk  and  Ku- 
ban is  watered  by  various  streams ;  and  when  it 
is  recollected  that,  in  addition  to  these,  innume- 
rable torrents  pour  from  the  upper  ranges  of  tlie 
mountains,  it  will  be  evident  (h&t  no  land  can  be 
better  irrigated.  The  water  is  in  general  clear  and 
good,  but  occasionally  impregnated  with  mineral 
and  other  extraneous  matters.  The  tributary 
streams  become  flooded  in  winter,  and  extremely 
shallow  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  Uie  currents 
of  all  are  extremely  rapid,  as  are  those  also  of  the 
Terek  and  Kuban,  except  where  the  latter  forms 
morasses,  which  it  does  in  some  parts  of  the  flat 
countiy,  when  its  course  becomes  sluggish,  and  its 
water  thick  and  muddy.  (Guldenstadt,  L  469,  and 
map;  Klaproth,  pp.  242—247,  255,  269,  261,  351, 
Ac;  Pallas,  L  385-889,  418-417;  Spencers  W. 
Caucasus,  L  106;  Circassia,  ii.  412,  et  passim,) 

Climate,  SoUj  and  Natural  Productions, — ^These 
are  also  the  same  with  those  of  the  Caucasus  gene- 
rally (see  Caucasus),  but  the  temperature  is 
rather  lower  than  on  the  S.  slopes,  except  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Kuban,  where  the  greater  depression 
more  than  compensates  for  the  d^erenoe  of  aspect, 
and  where  the  extensive  marshes  and  the  exuber- 
ant vegetation  create  miasma,  which  render  it 
more  pestilential  than  anyother  district  in  the 
whole  region.  (Spencer's  W.  Cauc,  L  106 ;  Cir- 
cassia, iL  304.)  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
bare  rock  in  Circassia  than  in  Geoigia  and  the 
other  countries  S.  of  the  main  ridge,  but  on  evexy 
shelf  and  in  every  rift,  trees,  g^'ain,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  of  almost  every  kind^  are  pxtxluced  from 
most  fertile  soil  The  animals,  also,  are  on  the 
same  scale  of  abundance  and  variety,  whether  the 
wild  or  domesticated  tribes  be  considered;  the 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  or  reptiles.  (See 
Iaucasus.)  The  Circassian  horses  are  nearly  aa 
famous  and  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Arabia. 
Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  addition  to  the  herds  forming  the  numerous 
stocks  of  the  pastoral  population,  the  aurochs  and 
aigali  (wild  ox  and  sheep)  stiU  wander  among  the 
mountains,  with  the  ibex,  and  another  beautiful 
variety  of  the  goat.  Game  of  all  kinds,  winged, 
hoofed,  or  clawed,  are  found  in  equal  abundance, 
but  differing  in  kind,  in  the  mountains  and  plains ; 
nor  are  beasts  of  prey,  as  jackals,  wolves,  bears, 
lynxes,  and  tiger  cats,  ^c,  much  less  numerous, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  regarded  by 
the  natives.  Wild  boars  are  found,  especially 
among  the  swamps  of  the  Kuban,  and  it  is  afikm^ 
that  the  tiger  is  not  wholly  unknown.  The  rep- 
tile and  insect  tribes  are  equally  numerous,  in 
one  of  the  late  campaigns  or  the  Russians,  besides 
the  thousands  who  fell  victims  to  the  bad  air, 
numbers  died  J'rom  morHfied  bites  of  mosquitoe*, 
(Spencer's  Circassia,  ii.  917.)  Both  natives  aiid 
Russians  believe  that  the  mountains  abound  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  apparently  on  no  good  grounds. 
(See  Caucasl'B.)  Iron,  however,  lead,  and  cop|>er 
are  found ;  and  saltpetre  is  very  abundant.  Salt 
is  nowhere  found  within  the  limits  of  Circasjda ; 
and  since  Russia  has  excluded  the  natives  from 
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the  brine  pits  in  the  Caucasian  steppe,  and  sealed 
their  ports  af^ainst  the  trade  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
they  nave  been  almost  totally  deprived  of  that 
nei^essarv.  (Goldenstadt,  L  188,  441,  &c ;  Pallas, 
L  339-^80,  &c ;  Klapioth,  pp.  309,  324,  356,  et 
passim;  Spencer's  Orcassia,  il  220,  233,  242,  250, 
;j05,  317;  W.  Cane,  I  330-341,  ^c.) 

ImhMknUs, — The  Circassians  have  long  been 
pfovctbial  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  figure,  espe- 
cially the  women,  and  though  it  seems  they  have 
in  this  respect  been  confounded  with  the  Georgians, 
who  are  a  totally  distinct  nation,  yet  all  the 
statements  of  the  modem,  and  most  accurate  tia- 
vellera,  concur  in  describing  them  as  an  extremely 
handscMiie  people,  tall,  finely  formed,  slender  in  the 
loins,  small  in  the  foot  and  hand,  elegantly  fea- 
tured, with  fresh  complexions,  and  extremely  in- 
telligent countenances.  (Pallas,  i  398 ;  Spencer, 
passimkj  Ac.)  It  would  be  well  did  their  moral 
and  intellectual  attainments  correspond  with  their 
physical  appearance ;  but  it  is  obvious,  even  from 
the  statements  of  their  eulogists,  that  they  are 
mere  semi-bariMuians,  whose  darling  occupation  Is 
robbery  and  plunder,  and  who  seem  to  be  radi- 
callT  deficient  in  most  of  the  requisites  necessary 
to  fe>nD  a  civilised  and  flourishing  community. 
They  have  many  points  in  common  with  the 
Arabs ;  and,  like  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  are  quite  as 
barbarous  at  the  present  day  as  in  antiquity. 

The  Circassians  are  divided  into  five  classes.  1. 
Psehi,  or  pseheeh  (princes) ;  2.  Uork  (ancient 
nobles) ;  3.  the  freedmen  of  these  princes  and  an- 
cient nobles,  who,  by  their  manumission,  become 
themselves  noble,  and  are  called  uork  of  uork ;  4. 
the  freedmen  of  these  new  nobles,  called  begualia ; 
and  5.  the  vassals  or  tcKkoA,  Betweoi  tl^  ancient 
and  recent  nobilitv  there  is  no  real  distinction,  ex- 
cept that,  in  military  service,  the  latter  are  still 
under  the  command  of  their  former  masters  -,  nor 
i<«  there  any  great  practical  difference  between  the 
begualia  and  the  tcho^kolt,  or  vassals.  The  latter 
are,  of  course,  the  labourers ;  and  are  subdivided 
into  such  as  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  such 
as  serve  the  superior  classes  in  the  capacity  of 
menial  servants.  Of  the  former,  many  are  wealthy, 
nor  is  the  state  of  any,  one  of  great  degradation, 
nnce  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  offices  of  labour 
which  prince  or  noble  would  consider  as  derogatory 
to  himself.  To  every  princely  house  belongs  a  cer- 
tain number  of  uork,  or  tcsdm,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Russians ;  and  the  latter  are  the  direct  pro- 
piietoEB  of  the  vassals.  Of  these  last,  though  all 
are  nnqucstionably  slaves,  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture cannot  be  sold  singly ;  and  the  sale  of  any 
is  so  rare  as  almost  to  be  prohibited  by  custom. 
i  m  the  other  hand,  it  appears  the  vassal  mav  trans- 
fer his  duty  to  another  usden :  which  is,  of  course, 
a  great  protection  from  ill  usage.  The  vassals  pay 
no  money  tax,  and  though  they  are  comi>clled  to 
supply  their  loud  with  all  he  wants,  yet  this,  from 
the  check  upon  the  noble's  power  just  alluded  to, 
extends  no  farther,  usually,  than  to  bare  necessa- 
ries :  since,  should  the  latter  carry  his  demands  txx) 
far,  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  vassal  altogether. 
The  relation  between  prince  and  usden  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  between  usden  and  vassal ;  the 
noble  muHt  supply  the  necessities  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  but  should  the  exactions  of  the  latter  be- 
cmDe  excessive,  the  furmer  may  transfer  his  alle- 
giance to  another  prince.  The  usden  must  pay 
the  debts  of  their  juince,  and  the  vassals  those  of 
their  iwden;  and,  m  each  case,  the  inferior  must 
make  good  all  losses  sustained  by  his  superior, 
whether  from  robbery  or  accident ;  by  which  ar- 
rangement it  b  eindent  that  all  losses  or  expenses 
are  defrayed,  ultimately,  by  the  vassal.  The  head 
of  the  prmeelv  house  is  the  leader  in  war ;  and  his 


usden  are  bound  to  attend  him  with  all  their  re- 
tainers, or  as  many  as  may  be  required.  There 
is  no  people,  not  even  the  Arabs,  among  whom 
pride  of  birth  is  carried  to  a  greater  height  than 
among  the  Circassians,  especially  those  of  Kabar- 
dah.  In  this  district,  if  an  usden  were  to  marry 
or  seduce  a  princess,  he  would  forfeit  his  life  with- 
out mercy ;  and  the  same  result  would  attend  the 
attempt  of  a  begualia  or  vassal  to  ally  himself,  to 
a  noble  house ;  an  Abassian  prince  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, considered  equal  only  to  a  Circassian  usden, 
and  can  obtain  a  Circassian  wife  only  from  that 
class.  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  tliis  ciuitom 
has  preserved  the  different  ranks  very  distinct, 
though  Pallas  has  obser\'ed,  even  in  the  Kabar- 
dalis,  s(mie  traces  which  indicate  a  descent  from 
Tartar  mothers.  (I.  398.)  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  re- 
striction upon  a  man's  taking  a  wife  or  concubine 
from  an  inferior  class ;  and  the  issue  of  such  con- 
nexions take  rank  from  the  father,  but  are  not  ac- 
counted equal  to  the  descendants  of  a  pure  stock 
from  both  parents.  Thus  there  are  princes  of  the 
Ist,  2d,  and  3d  class,  &c,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  inferior  blood  which  they  inherit 
from  their  maternal  ancestors.  ThLs  state  of  so- 
ciety, closely  resembling  the  feudal  institutions  of 
the  Gothic  ages,  seems  to  imply  the  division  of  the 
Circassians  into  two  distinct  people,  a  conquering 
and  a  conquered  race;  but  when  or  how  the  pre- 
sent relations  were  established  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. (Klaproth,  p.  314,  et  Beq.\  Pallas,  L  395, 
402 ;  Spencer,  passim.) 

Customs,  Habits,  and  Manners  of  the  Circassians. 
— The  whole  of  the  Circassian  and  Abchasian 
tribes  live  in  small  villages  scattered  here  and 
there,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  anything 
resembling  a  city  or  walled  town ;  indeed,  the 
prince  or  noble  has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
any  castle  or  place  of  artificial  strength,  which  he 
regards  as  only  fitted  to  restrain  his  state  of  wild 
freedom.  He  lives,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  his 
village,  which  usually  consists  of  40  or  50  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  formed  of  plaited  osiers,  plastered 
within  and  without,  covered  with  straw  or  grass, 
and  arranged  in  a  circle,  within  the  area  of  which 
the  cattle  are  secured  at  night.  These  primitive 
dwellings,  which  strongly  resemble,  in  form  and 
appearance,  the  humbler  residences  in  Arabian 
towns,  have,  however,the  peculiar  recommendation 
of  being  unexceptionably  clean,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  persons,  dress,  and  cookery  of  the 
inmates.  From  the  slender  nature  of  the  build- 
ings, they  are  evidentl}'  not  formed  for  long  endur- 
ance, and  a  Circassian  village  is,  in  fact,  by  no 
means  a  fixture.  The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  insecurity  of  the  position,  and 
frequently  even  the  caprice  of  the  inhabitants, 
cause  them  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned. 
On  such  occasions  the  dwellings  are  destroyed, 
the  household  utensils  (lacked  up,  and  th^ 
whole  colony  migrate  in  search  of  a  new  abode. 
While  stationary,  however,  there  is  mucli  comfort 
in  a  Circassian's  tiovel,  for  those  who  can  dispense 
with  superfluities;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  their 
domestic  arrangements  are  of  the  most  simple 
kind.  The  usual  occupations  of  the  higher  classes 
are  the  chase  and  war,  on  which  expeditions,  or 
on  those  of  a  predator}-  kind,  they  depart  with  no 
other  provision  than  a  little  millet,  or  wheat,  and 
that  without  the  slightest  fear  of  suffering  from 
want,  since  every  man  who  possesses  and  can  use 
a  rifle  is  sure  of  finding  proviMiotis  on  every  hedge. 
In  these  expeditions  the  CircasHians  carry  with 
them  tent  covers  of  felt,  but  chiefly  for  tlie  purjiose 
of  protecting  themselves  from  sudden  storms  (see 
Caucasus),  as,  in  fine  weather,  the  hanlv  moun- 
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taineer  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  and  sleeps 
with  no  other  covering  than  the  heavens.  While 
in  his  hut,  the  Circassian  of  whatever  rank  is  his 
own  carpenter,  weaver,  car\'er,  and  shepherd.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  higher  classes 
often  take  part  in  agricultural  pursuits,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  considered  derogatory,  as  from 
that  species  of  indolence  (ouite  consistent  with 
great  occasional  exertion)  wnich  recoils  from  re- 
gular and  continuous  labour.  The  occupations  of 
the  women  consist  in  spinning  and  needle-work. 
They  make  Ihe  clothes  of  their  household  down 
to  the  very  shoes,  and  also  saddle-cushions,  hous- 
ings, and  horse  trappings,  and  sheaths  for  the 
warriors'  swords  and  poniards.  They  frequently 
excel  in  embroidery,  are  skilful  dairy-women,  and 
sometimes  even  noblewomen  may  be  seen  taking 
a  part  in  field  labour.  As  in  other  half-barbarous 
societies,  the  greater  portion  of  labour  falls  upon 
the  females ;  but  their  condition  is  far  superior  in 
Circassia  to  what  it  is  in  most  other  Eastern 
countries.  As  Mohammedanism  is  little  more 
than  a  profession  among  these  people,  their  habits, 
with  the  exception  of  some  formal  observances 
W^ith  regard  to  food,  have  undergone  but  little 
change  by  its  introduction.  The  sexes  mix  freely 
together  'while  unmarried,  and,  under  the  restric- 
tion of  caste,  love  matches  are  probably  as  nume- 
rous here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  hus- 
band has,  however,  to  purchase  his  bride  of  her 
father,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife,  from  the 
moment  of  their  union,  is  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  parents  for  a  year,  or  till  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  It  is  a  still  more  remark- 
able custom,  that  the  husband  must  never  be  seen 
in  company  with  his  wife ;  and  though  the  latter 
is  permitted  to  receive  without  restramt  the  visits 
of  strangers,  yet  the  former  is  never  present  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  matrimonial  correspond- 
ence is  always  carried  on  by  stealth,  and  in  the 
utmost  secresy. 

The  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
prince,  or  usden,  is  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
his  wife  or  famUy.  The  son  of  a  prince  is  com- 
mitted, at  the  age  of  three  days,  to  the  care  of  an 
usden,  by  whom  he  is  brought  up,  and  never 
again  seen  by  his  father  till  he  is  married ;  the 
son  of  an  usden  remains  in  the  paternal  household 
till  he  is  three  or  four  years  old,  when  he,  in  like 
manner,  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger. 
The  foster  father  stands  in  every  respect  in  the 
place  of  the  natural  parent  He  receives  no  pay- 
ment for  his  trouble,  but  claims  all  the  duty  and 
service  of  his  ward.  The  cause  of  this  Ver>'  re- 
markable custom  is  said  to  be  the  wish  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  indulgence  consequent  on  a  home 
education,  in  enervating  the  character ;  but  though 
it  destroys  the  usual  affection  subsisting  between 
father  and  son,  it  establishes  another  not  less 
strong  between  the  guardian  and  his  ward,  which 
is  usually  as  intense  as  any  exhibited  in  the 
social  connections  of  other  countries.  The  daugh- 
ters are  brought  up  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  their  waists  enclosed  by 
tight-fitting  stays,  or  a  broad  band  of  untanned 
leather,  which  is  never  removed  nor  loosened  till 
they  are  married.  On  the  wedding  night  the 
bridegroom  cuts  this  boddice  open  with  his  dag- 
ger, an  operation  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  danger.  As  a  fine  waist  is  considered  the 
great  beauty  of  a  Circassian,  men  are  also  sub- 
jected to  a  very  heavy  compression  on  that  part, 
but  nothing  to  that  which  the  females  endure. 
The  girdle  remains  on  the  latter  for  a  period  vary- 
ing from  tw^o  to  six  years,  (a  girl  unmarried  at 
seventeen  larely  obtains  a  husband,)  during  which 
the  victim  is  growing,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 


they  are,  still  farther  to  improve  the  form,  so 
sparingly  fed,  that  the  young  unmarried  female^-t 
have  generally  a  look  of  ill  health.  The  finest 
looking  women  are  the  young  wives. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  rather  long,  that  of 
the  men  consisting  of  shirt,  tunic,  and  cloak, 
much  resembling  those  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars, 
but  formed  of  better  materials,  and  in  general 
richer  ;  the  female  costume  is  not  very  different, 
except  in  being  longer.    According  to  the  plate 
(18,  p.  398)  in  Pallas's  first  vol.,  the  outer  robe 
reaches  to  the  instep,  and  is  furnished  with  hang- 
ing sleeves.    The  men  shave  or  crop  the  he»l, 
leaving  only  a  single  lock  of  hair  hanging  from 
the  crown ;  they  wear  thick  mustachios,  and  the 
learned  classes  (priests  and  phj^sicians)  suffer  the 
whole  beard  to  grow.    The  women's  heads  have 
luxuriant  tresses,  but  both  sexes  eradicate  ever>' 
appearance  of  hair  on  all  other  parts  of  their 
bodies,  by  means  of  a  caustic  ointment  of  un- 
slaked lime  and  orpiment.  llie  princes  and  usden 
rarely  go  out  unarmed,  and  in  his  coat  of  mall, 
helmet,  musket,  pistols,  bow,  quiver,  and  shield, 
the  Circassian  chief  forms  a  most  imposing  and 
picturesque  object.    In  this  dress  they  pay  their 
visits  of  state,  and  in  this  also  they  ride  out  on 
their  warlike  or  predatory  expeditions.    The  Cir- 
cassian, like  the  Arab,  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  hospitality ;  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ler who  approaclies  his  country  without  securing 
the  protection  of  some  chief,  is  seized  as  a  slave 
by  the  first  native  who  meets  him ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  this  protection  be  extended, 
the  whole  power  of  the  host,  or  ktmak^  as  he  is 
called,  is  strained  to  procure  i^ot  onlv  tJie  safety, 
but  accommodation,  of  the  guest.    iThe  form  of 
granting  protection  is  remarkable.    The  wife  of 
the  konak  gives  the  stranger  her  breast  to  suck, 
after  which  ceremony  he  is  regarded  as  her  son, 
and  the  whole  tribe  as  his  adopted   brethren. 
Robbery  and  plimder  are  honourable  occupations ; 
but  the  charge  of  thieving  is  accounted  an  insult, 
because  it  implies  detection.   The  custom  of  blood 
revenge  is  precisely  similar,  in  all  its  details,  to 
the  same  custom  in  Arabia  (see  Arabia),  and  i» 
known  by  a  name  thUJ-ncuaj  which  is  said  to  be 
similar  in  etymology  to  the  thar  of  that  country. 
The  ransom  by  fine  is,  according  to  Pallas  (L  40o), 
never  taken;  but  Spencer  (Circass.,  iL  882),  on 
the  contrary,  affirms,  that  it  is  almost  always  pre- 
ferred.   The  exclusiye  nature  of  Circassian  mar- 
riages has  been  already  noticed    It  is,  however,  a 
little  inconsistent,  that  while  a  Circassian  prince 
would  unhesitatingly  slaughter  an  usden  of  hi^ 
own  tribe,  or  Abchasian,  who  should  presame  to 
wed  his  daughter,  he  wiH  unhentatingfy  tell  her  to 
Turk,  Persian,  Turcoman,  Nogay  Tartar,  or  Kal- 
muck !    Spencer,  who  professes  to  admire  ever>' 
institution  of  Uiese  people,  has  ingeniously  dis- 
covered (Circass.,  ii.  873)  that  this  practice  has 
tended  to  refine  and  civilise  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Caucasus !    He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  has  occa- 
sioned wars  and  feuds  innumerable  among  the 
petty  tribes,  from  the  rapacity  with  which  they 
nave  overrun  each  other's  territory  in  search  of 
beauty  for  the  foreign  market.    Trtie  greater  por- 
tion of  the  females  thus   sold    have,  however, 
always  been  Imeritians,  Georgians,  and  Mingre- 
lians;    the  Circassian  slave  trade  having  lieon 
chiefi^''  confined  to  the  male  sex,  from  which  they 
supphed  the  Mamelukes  and  other  slave  troops  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey.    The  fact  is,  that  the  safv- 
pression  of  this  infamous  traffic  by  the  Russians 
has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  resistance 
made    to  their   government   by  the  Circassian 
chiefs.     (Pallas,  i.  396-409 ;  Interiano,  la  VitA  de 
Zichi,  &c.,  pp.  1-10 ;  KUproth,  pp.  815-^20,822- 
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.n2o.  tc ;  Spencer's  Ciresaa^  u.  223,  233,  242,  246, 
325,  375,  3W.  Ac.) 

Z<aK«. — The^  mif^ht  have  been  included  in  the 
lik^t  article,  since  they  rest  onlv  on  lonf(-€«tab- 
lished  custom.  They  are  administered  in  a  coun- 
cil of  elders,  bat  not  always  by  the  reigninfs:  prince 
of  the  tribe,  if  any  other  of  his  rank  jiosweM  the 
n-quuiite  qualities  in  a  higher  degree.  The  council 
otnsi^ta  not  of  princes  and  usden  only,  but  also  of 
the  wealthier  and  more  aged  vassals,  who,  in  the 
judgment-seat,  are  regarded  as  on  an  equality 
with  the  higher  classes.  The  laws  themselves  are 
ba.«cd  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation,  and  the 
l>Tti»inefl0  of  the  court  seems  to  consist  of  little 
ehe  than  the  aMessroent  of  damages.  Robbery  of 
a  prince  is  punished  by  the  restitution  of  nine 
times  the  property  stolen ;  of  an  usden  by  simple 
n.-$itituti<m,  and  a  fine  of  thirty  oxen.  The  prince 
or  oiiden  can  scarcely  commit  a  robbery  on  a  vas- 
sal since  his  abstract  right  to  all  the  property  of 
the  latter  is  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  robberr  by  one  vassal  of  another  appears 
to  vary  with  the  cirvumstances  of  the  case.  Fine, 
ft*  among  the  Arabs,  seems  almost  the  universal 
pnnishraent,  except  in  cases  of  murder  and  adul- 
tery ;  in  both  which  cases  the  punishment  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  injured  party.  The  ofltending 
wife  has  her  head  shaved,  her  ears  slit,  the  sleeves 
of  her  garment  cut  off,  and  in  this  trim  is  sent 
back,  on  horseback,  to  her  father,  who,  if  he  can- 
nt»t  sell,  generally  kills  her.  The  paramour  is 
certain  of  death,  being  a  marked  man  by  all  the 
hiL^hand's  tribe.  Polygamy  is  allowe<l,  out  very 
rarely  practised.  The  Circassians  are  very  atten- 
tive to  their  breeds  of  hones,  and  have  dUitinct 
marks  to  show  the  noble  races  from  which  they 
have  descended.  The  stamping  a  false  mark  upon 
a  filly  is  a  forgery,  for  which  nothing  but  life  can 
atfjne.  (Klaproth,  p.  319 ;  Pallas,  i.  411 ;  Spencer's 
Circassia,  iL  382,  ac.) 

Leaning  is  a  complete  blank.  The  people,  from 
whom  Blnmenbach  took  it  into  his  head  to  sup- 
poi«e  that  the  Europeans  are  mostly  all  descended, 
have  not  even  an  alphabet,  and  consequently 
neither  book  nor  manuscript  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  few  who  read,  and  they  are  very 
fow,  oae  the  Tartar  or  Arabic  tongues,  both  of 
which,  the  former  especially,  are  very  generally 
understood.  The  Circassian  language  is  itself 
tfitally  diflerent  from  any  other  at  present  known, 
and  what  is  singular,  considering  the  total  al> 
•Nroee  of  letters,  there  is  a  secret  dialect,  apparently 
an  <4d  bariMrous  gibberish,  peculiar  to  the  princes 
and  nadcn,  and  used  by  them  chiefly  on  their 
preilatory  excursions.  (Klaproth,  p.  321 ;  Pallas, 
L4A«i.) 

Art»,  MastmfatturtMy  Commerce, — These  also  are 
at  the  lowest  ebb;  the  doctx>rs  are  simply  con- 
jurr^rs  or  sainta,  who  profess  to  cure  diseases  by 
chaims  and  the  roughest  applications  of  actual 
cautery.  Their  success  may  be  surmised  from  the 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  length  and  in- 
vet4^racy  of  the  war  with  the  Russians,  scarcely  a 
mi^le  instance  of  a  maimed  Circassian  warrior  is 
to  ifn  met  with :  to  be  wounded  among  these  peo- 
ple b  to  die.  Of  artificers  and  skilled  mechanics 
th<»ie  are  only  cutlers,  armourers,  and  ^Idsmiths, 
who,  however,  exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
fitruction  and  decoration  of  the  warriors'  arms. 
The  art  of  preparing  gunpowder  has  been  known 
for  ag»  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  abundance  of 
r^tpetre  renders  the  inhabitants  independent  of 
other  countries  for  this  important  element  of  war- 
fsre ;  tlieir  mode  of  manufacture  is,  however,  very 
primitive.  *It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
women  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  clothes, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  manufacture 
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which  these  people  possess.  They  formerly  tradoft 
with  Persia  and  Turkey  for  their  chain  and  other 
armour,  and  with  Tartar  tril)es  northward  for  salt, 
the  equivalents  on  their  parts  l>eing  their  children 
and  cattle.  The  Ru.s^ians  have  annihilated  both 
trades ;  and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  hatred  entertained  against  them  by 
the  Circassians.  (Klaproth,  p.  323 ;  Pallas,  i.  400, 
dec. ;  Spencer,  ii.  246,  dbc.) 

Natne,  History.— The  word  Teherkeana  is  Tartar, 
and  literally  means  out  the  road ;  that  is,  high- 
wayman or  robber,  one  who  makes  communication 
imsafe.  The  general  name  for  these  people,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  AojorA,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  they  are  of  the  same  race  with  the  (Cossacks 
of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga ;  but  et>Tnology  has 
indeed  run  mad  upon  this  point;  /or  this  term, 
like  the  former,  has  a  general,  not  a  national,  sig- 
nification, and  means  a  roan  who  leads  a  wander- 
ing and  martial  life.  The  Circassians  themselves 
rec()gnise  neither  term  ;  they  style  themselves 
Adige^  which  has  been  derived  by  siime  authorities 
from  the  Turco-Tartar  adah  (island),  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  people  came  originally 
from  the  Crimea.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  it 
acquires  no  strength  from  the  etymological  pnwf, 
since  the  Circassians  have  no  word  for  island  (how 
should  tliey,  being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
thing?)  and  their  language,  as  before  ol>ser\'ed, 
has  no  connection  with  either  Turkish  or  Tartar. 
From  a  resemblance  in  sound  Ixjtween  the  Tartar 
name  {Tchetke»s),  they  have  been  pretty  generally 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  /ygo^  (Zi/yoi)  of 
Strabo  (ii.  129,  xL  492).  (Stephen  of  IJyzantium, 
art.  Ziryol,  and  Procopius,  De  Rel.  ficit,  iv.  4.) 
This,  again,  is  not  improbable,  but  the  premitfcs 
are  far  too  weak  and  uncertam  to  found  a  conclu- 
sion upon.  The  Kabardlnes  have  a  tradition  that 
they  are  Arab  (Pallas,  I  392);  but  in  the  W. 
mountains  they  say  that  before  their  ancestors 
arrived  here,  the  huid  was  inhabited  by  men  so 
small,  that  they  rotie  hares  instead  of  horses 
(Spencer's  Circass.,  ii.)  ;  and,  as  to  the  time  when 
this  settlement  took  place,  they  are  profoundly 
Ignorant.  Among  all  this  confusion,  naturally  to 
be  expected  in  speaking  of  a  barbarous  and  but 
little  known  people,  all  that  can  be  inferred  with 
certainty  is,  that  the  Circassians  have  inhabited 
their  mountains  for  many  centuries,  and  that  they 
have  always  been  the  same  hardy,  reckless,  daring 
robber  warriors,  that  we  find  them  at  this  hour. 
Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  wav 
among  them  in  the  ver>-  early  part  of  the  Christian 
era;  but,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Turkish  power, 
they  nominally  embraced  Moluimmedanism,  pre- 
serving, however,  many  Christian  ceremonies,  and 
acknowledged  a  kind  of  doubtful  dependence  on 
the  Porte.  Their  first  connection  with  Russia  took 
place  in  1555,  when  the  princes  of  the  Besch  Tag 
submitted  to  the  Czar  Iwan  VaKsilievitch.  Frxira 
that  time  the  Russian  power  has  been  constantly 
increasing  in  the  Caucasus ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  (1830),  Turkey  made  over  to  it 'the 
whole  Circashian  country.  Ry  the  end  of  18(54, 
Russia  had  become  master  of  the  whole  of  Circassia, 
and  introiiuced  her  own  form  of  government 

CIRENCESTER  (usually  called  «V;efer),aparL 
bor.  and  par.  of  Enghmd,  co.  (Gloucester,  hund. 
Crowthome,  on  the  Churn,  89  m.  VV.  by  N.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  95  m.  by  (ireat  Western  railwav. 
Pop.  6,336  in  1861.  The  limits  of  the  pari  bo*r. 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  par.  The  town  is 
on  the  line  of  road  from  Oxford  to  Bath,  and  con- 
sists of  four  principal,  and  several  smaller  streets, 
paved  and  lighted  :  houses  mcMtly  of  stone,  and 
well  built ;  many  of  the  more  respectable  are  de- 
tached, and  have  shrubberies  nmnd  them.  Portions 
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of  its  ancient  walls  (2  m.  in  circuit)  are  still  trace- 
able, showing  that  the  modem  town  occupies  only 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  site,  a  large  part  of  the 
enclosed  area,  on  the  SE.,  being  occupied  by  gar- 
dens and  meadows.  The  church  is  in  the  decorated 
style  of  the  15th  century,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and 
several  lateral  chapels  and  ancient  monuments  of 
great  interest ;  both  within  and  without,  it  is  ela^ 
borately  ornamented,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  par. 
churches  in  England.  There  are  four  dissenting 
chapels ;  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VII.,  which  had  Dr.  Jenner  for  a 
pupil;  blue-coat  and  yellow-coat  schools  with 
small  endowments,  clothing  and  educating  about 
forty  children ;  three  ancient  hospitals,  or  alms- 
houses, and  several  other  charitable  institutions. 
In  the  vicinity  is  an  agricultural  college  of  con- 
siderable repute.  The  building,  about  1^  m.  from 
the  town,  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  principal 
front  being  190  ft.  in  length,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  It  includes  a  private  chapel, 
dining  hall,  library,  museum,  and  lecture  rooms. 
An  experimental  farm  of  about  450  acres  is  at- 
tached to  the  college,  and  it  has  extensive  kitchen 
and  botanical  gardens.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  veterinary  practice, 
surveying  and  practical  engineering.  Tne  busi- 
ness of  education  is  carried  on  by  a  principal  and 
professors,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Cirencester  is  a  poll- 
ing place  for  the  E.  div.  of  the  co. ;  and  has  itself 
returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  Idth 
of  Eliz.,  the  franchise  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  been  vested  m  the  inhab.  householders 
being  parishionera.  Registered  electors,  439  in 
18C5. 

Cirencester  was  the  Corinium  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from 
its  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  three  mili- 
tary roads.  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
dincovcred  ;  and  near  it  is  an  amphitheatre  (now 
called  the  Bull-ring),  being  an  eUipse  of  63  by  43 
^ards,  enclosed  by  a  mound  20  ft,  high,  on  the 
inner  slope  of  which  were  turf  seats,  which  are  still 
})nrtially  traceable.  A  magnificent  abbey  of  Black 
Canons  was  founded  here  by  Hen.  I.,  whose  abbot 
was  mitred,  and  had  a  seat  in  parL  Its  revenue 
at  the  general  dissolution  was  1,051/.;  some  slight 
remains  of  it  still  exist.  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of 
Earl  BaUiuret,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
ancient  annalist,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  a 
native  of  the  town. 

ClUDAD  DE  LAS  CASAS  (formerly  Oudad 
Real)  J  an  inl.  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of 
Chiapas,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  border  of  Gua- 
temala, 450  m.  SE.  Aiexico.  Pop.  about  4,000,  one- 
eighth  of  whom  are  Indians.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
another  church,  and  several  chapels.  It  was  the 
see  of  the  celebrated  bishop  Las  Casas,  the  protector 
of  the  Indians,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  is 
here  erected. 

ClUDAD  REAL,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Ciudad 
Real,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  plain  about  5  m. 
S.  and  E.  firom  the  Guadiana,  102  m.  S.  Madrid, 
162  m.  NE.  Seville,  on  a  branch  of  the  railwav 
from  Madrid  to  Seville.  Pop.  10,159  in  1857. 
The  city  was  built  after  the  expulsiou  of  the 
Moors  from  La  Mancha,  to  serv'e  as  a  check  upon 
those  who  still  maintained  themselves  in  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Extensive  remains  of  its  ancient  walls 
and  towers  still  exist  Streets  long  and  straight, 
but  narrow.  The  grand  square  is  surrounded  by 
two  rows  of  boxes  for  viewing  the  buU-fights  and 
public  festivals.  It  has  five  churches,  eight  con- 
vents, three  hospitals,  barracks  for  troops,  a  mag- 
nificent workhouse,  including  a  school  for  the 
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instruction  of  poor  children  in  useful  occapRtlonn 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  famous  ScaUa  Her- 
mandad^  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  an  order  founded  in 
1249,  for  the  extirpation  of  highway  robbers. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a  city  of  Spain,  piov. 
Salamanca,  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aqueda,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  * 
seven  arches  ;  55  m.  SW.  Salamanca,  146  m.  W. 
Madrid,  and  16  m.  from  the  frontiers  of  PortugaL 
Pop.  5,730  in  1857.  The  city  has  a  castle,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
has  some  good  public  buildings,  including  a  cathe- 
dral, founded  in  1170,  with  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  a  hospital. 
In  the  great  square  are  three  Roman  columns, 
with  inscriptions.  The  city  has  two  suburbs,  and 
its  environs  are  fertile.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Marslial  Massena,  in  1810. 
The  Duke  of  (then  Lord)  Wellington,  having  come 
upon  it  by  surprise,  with  Uie  ulied  English  and 
Portuguese  forces,  on  Jan.  8,  1812.  after  a  vigorous 
siege,  took  it  by  assault  on  the  20th  of  tibe  same 
month.  A  laige  battering  train  and  immense 
quantities  of  ammunition  were  found  in  the 
town.  The  allies  lost  about  1,200  men,  and  90 
officers,  in  the  siege  and  assault.  This  important 
achievement  procured  for  the  general  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  firom  the  Spanbh  gov.,  and 
of  Marquis  Torres  Vedras  from  the  Portuguese. 

CIUDADELA,  a  city  of  the  Spanish  island  of 
Minorca,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  cap.,  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island;  lat  39^  59'  N.,  long.  3®  54'  E.  Pop. 
5,726  in  1857.  The  city  has  walls,  partly  of  Moor- 
ish construction,  and  partly  modem,  with  stone 
bastions.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  fine 
Gothic  church,  llie  streets  are  narrow,  but  it  has 
a  considerable  number  of  good  houses,  inhabited 
by  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  atijacent  countrv. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA  (an.  Centum  CeVUt),  k  for- 
tified sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  del<^.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean,  36  m.  WXW. 
Rome,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  and  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  24,985  in  1868. 
Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  town  is  tole- 
rably well-built  and  laid  out ;  it  contains  several 
convents  a  lazaretto,  a  theatre,  an  arsenal,  build- 
ing-docks, and  warehouse  and  has  a  very  con- 
siderable import  and  export  trade.  Its  harbour, 
which  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  is 
formed  of  three  laz)^e  moles — two  projecting  from 
the  mainland,  and  inclined  the  one  a  litde  to  tlie 
N.,  and  the  other  to  the  S. ;  and  a  third  constructed 
opposite  to  the  gap  between  the  others,  and  sen-ing 
to  protect  the  shipping  from  the  heavy  sea  that 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  in  during  W.  gales. 
The  latter  mole  clearly  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Pliny's  letters  ^lib.  6,  epist  31)  to  have  been  formed 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  the  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  by  sinking  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
which  became  fixed  and  consolidated  by  their  own 
weight,  till  the  structure  was  raised  above  th« 
waves.  Its  extremities  are  about  90  fothonis 
distant  from  those  of  the  lateral  moles,  and  at  its 
S.  end  there  is  a  lighthouse,  with  a  lantern  ele- 
vated 74  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  S. 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  deepest,  ha\-ing 
from  8  to  4  fathoms  water.  Ships  may  anchor 
within  the  port,  in  from  16  to  18  ft  water,  or 
between  it  and  tlie  outer  mole,  where  the  depth  is 
greater.  Civita  Yecchia  is  a  f)ee  port, — that  is,  a 
port  into  which  produce  may  be  imported,  and 
either  made  use  of  or  re-exported  free  of  duty;  but 

?uarantine  regulations  are  very  strictly  enlbnced. 
ts  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  wt>oUeii,  silk, 
and  linen  stuffs;  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  other 
colonial  products ;  salt  and  salted  fish,  wines,  jewel- 
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lerv,  |*:]Asfi,  and  earthenware.  The  exporU  are 
I>ruicipally  staves  and  timber,  com,  wood,  cheese, 
|M>tash,  pumice-«tone,  alam,  and  other  Italian  pro- 
duce. The  shipping,  in  1862,  consisted  of  1,908 
veAsels,  of  300,059  tons,  which  entered,  and  1,886 
vescKds,  of  302,751  tons,  which  cleared  the  port 
Among  them  were  65  British  vessels  of  10,542  tons 
entering,  and  65  vessels  of  12,701  clearing.  Far 
more  important  than  the  British  commerce  with 
Civiu  Vecchia  is  the  French,  which  includes  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  shipping. 

This  city  was  originally  called  TrajoHMg  Portua, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  continue  to 
bear  the  name  of  its  illustrious  founder. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  smallest  co.  of  Scotland, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Forth,  bein^,  except  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  £.,  where  it  adjoins  Fife, 
every  where  surrounded  by  the  cos.  of  Perth  and 
Stirling.  Area  29,744  acres,  or  46  sq.  m.  The  co. 
is  timversed  by  the  Devon,  an  affluent  of  the  Forth. 
The  range  of  the  Ochill  hills  crosses  and  mostly 
occapies  the  part  of  the  co.  to  the  N.  of  the  Devon ; 
but  the  other  and  far  laigest  portion  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  clay  and  carse  land,  and  is  re- 
markably fertile  and  weU  cultivated,  producing 
exoelleot  crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  Estates 
middle-idaed ;  farms  huge ;  farm  buildings  excel- 
lent. There  are  valuable  mines  of  coal,  large  quan- 
tities v4  which  are  shipped  at  Alloa ;  ironstone  Ls 
also  abundant.  There  are  some  large  distilleries 
and  breweries,  but  little  other  manufacture  is 
carried  on.  Alloa  is  the  laigest,  but  Clackmannan 
is  the  oo.  town.  Clackmannan  is  divided  into  five 
parishes,  and  had  2,996  inhaU  houses,  with  a  pop. 
of  24,450  in  1861.  It  is  united  with  Kinross  in 
returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
ton  680  in  1865.  The  old  valued  rent  was  2,207(. ; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-^  amounted  to  74,0002. 

Clackmannan,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  oo  an  eminence  190  ft.  high,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  1,159  in  1861. 
The  town  ccmsists  principally  of  one  long  unpaved 
street,  and  is  a  very  unimportant  place.  On  the 
W.  of  the  town  is  Clackmannan  Tower,  the  palace 
(^  King  Robert  Bruce,  long  the  residence  of  a 
haranch  <^  the  Bruce  family,  and  now  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  The  par.  church  is  a  modem 
i^thic  building.  Debtors  and  criminals  are  sent 
to  Stirling,  the  jail  of  which  is  partly  maintained 
by  the  ou.  of  Clackmannan. 

CLAGENFURTH  (Germ.  K/aoenfurt),  a  town 
of  Illyiia,  gov.  Lavbach,  cap.  duchy  of  Carinthia, 
(*a  the  GUn,  an  affluent  of  the  Drave,  in  an  exten- 
Mve  plain,  21  m.  £.  Villach,  and  40  m.  NN W.  Lay- 
Ijach,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Vienna  to 
Triestte.  Pop.  13,478  in  1857.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified,  but  its  works  were  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1809.  It  has  four  suburbs,  is  well- 
Inilt,  with  broad  and  regular  streets.  There  are 
five  squares,  one  of  whidi  has  a  leaden  statue  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  group  (indiffer- 
ently executed)  representing  Hercules  destroying 
the  hydra.  Anotho'  square  contains  the  residence 
of  the  Prinoe-Bishop  oi  Gurk,  with  its  galleries  of 
paintings,  statuar)',  a  rich  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
an  obelisk  erected  in  honour  of  Francis  I.  There 
are  seven  churches,  two  hospitals,  several  infirm- 
aries, a  l}iiig-in  hospital,  workhouse,  house  of  cor- 
rection, l^cenm  with  a  public  libraiy,  college, 
normal  high  school,  Ursuline  school  for  girls,  an 
agricoltoral  society,  and  a  theatre,  lliis  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  gov.  of 
Ljiybach,  and  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  oUier 
oourts  of  justice.  It  has  a  few  manufactures  of 
fine  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  white  lead.  Clo- 
genfurth  ia  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name 
fium  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  in  its  vicinity 
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there  are  some  ruins  believed  to  be  those  of  the 
ancient  Tibumia,  It  has  several  times  been  par- 
tiallv  destroyed  by  fire. 

CLaMECY,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Nifevre,  in 
which  it  holds  the  second  rank,  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Beauvron,  by  both  of 
which  it  is  intersected;  86  m.  NK.  Nevers.  Pop. 
5,622  in  1861 .  Little  remains  of  its  ancient  castle, 
and  the  massive  walls  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded.  It,  however,  contains  several  old 
(jothic  churches,  and  a  handsome  modem  castle 
surrounded  by  fine  gardens,  which  stands  in  the 
Phee  de  Vauvert  Clamec^*  has  manufactures 
of  common  woollen  cloths,  fiUling  mills,  dyeing 
houses,  tanneries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood 
and  charcoal,  most  of  which  are  sent  down  the 
Yonne  to  Paris.  There  are  good  coal  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

CLARE,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  proy.  Munster. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  insulated,  having  Gulway 
Bay  on  the  N. ;  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.;  the 
Shannon,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Kerry, 
Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  on  the  S.  and  SE. ;  and 
Galway  on  the  NE.  Area,  802,352  acres,  of  which 
259,584  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
18,665  water.  Surface  in  parts  almost  mountain- 
ous ;  but  it  has  a  laige  extent  of  low  level  land. 
The  low  grounds,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ttw- 
coMteBf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus, 
are  almost  equal  to  the  very  best  grazing  lands  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  arable  lands  are  mostly  light, 
but  fertile.  Estates  large;  tillage  farms  very 
small,  many  being  below  5,  and  very  few  above 
60  or  70  acres,  i^piculture  bad,  but  improving; 
it  is  still  common  in  many  parts  to  take  a  succes- 
sion of  com  crops  till  the  land  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. Principal  crops,  oats  and  potatoes ;  but 
wheat  and  barley  are  now  rather  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Sea-weed  and  sea-sand  are  a  good  deal 
used  as  manure ;  and  in  the  hilly  parts  the  %,  or 
spade,  is  much  employed  in  cultivation.  Cottages 
mostly  of  stone,  but  without  lime  or  other  cement. 
Condition  of  the  occupiers  of  small  tillage  farms 
and  cottiers  quite  as  bad  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  Lime  is  the  most  important  mineral. 
Manufactures  have  hardly  an^  footing.  Exclusive 
of  the  Shannon,  the  Fergus  is  the  principal  river. 
Clare  has  9  baronies  and  79  parishes,  and  sends  3 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.  and  1  for 
the  lx>r.  of  Ennis,  the  principal  town  in  the  co. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  5,509  in  1865.  The 
pop.  was  286,523  in  1841;  212,734  in  1851 ;  and 
166.305  in  1861.  Consequently,  the  decrease  of 
population,  in  the  year  1841-^1,  amounted  to  42 
per  cent.  In  1841  Clare  had  44,870  inhab.  houses, 
and  286,894  individuals,  of  whom  144,109  were 
males,  and  142,285  females. 

CLAUSTHAL,  or  KLAUSTHAL,  a  town  of  the 
k.  of  Hanover,  cap.  of  the  mining  captaincv  {Ber- 
ghatrntnumnackaft)  of  the  same  name,  and  the  prin- 
cipal mining  town  of  the  Harlz;  in  a  bare  and 
bleak  region  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  a  hill  1,740 
ft.  above  the  sea,  26  m.  NE.  Cr5ttingen,  and  56  m. 
SW.  by  S.  Hanover.  Pop.  8,918  in  1861.  The 
inhab.  are  mostly  miners  or  persons  connected 
with  the  mines  and  smelting-houses.  The  town 
has  a  desolate  appearance ;  its  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  even  its  principal  church  is  of  the 
same  materiaL  It  contains  a  mining-school,  su]>- 
ported  by  the  king,  and  possessing  an  extensive 
collection  of  models  of  mines,  mining  buildings, 
machinery,  and  a  cabinet  of  the  Hartz  minerals. 
The  chief  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  Hartz  are 
in  the  ncighlM>urhiKxl,  next  to  which  arc  the  Sil- 
bersegen.  The  shaft  of  one  of  these  mines  reaches 
to  2,000  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic    The 
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mines  are  drained  by  a  tunnel,  cut  through  the 
mountain  to  the  small  town  of  Grund,  a  disitance 
of  6  m.  The  total  length  of  this  tunnel,  however, 
with  its  branches,  is  nearly  double  this  distance : 
it  was  commenced  in  1777,  and  finished  in  1799. 
Nearly  all  the  machinery  used  in  the  mines  being 
set  in  motion  by  water-power,  ever>'  little  stream 
around  Clausthal  is  carefully  made  use  of  to  form 
a  reservoir ;  and  the  canals  conducting  the  water 
thence  to  the  different  mills,  machines,  &c.,  are 
said  to  have  an  aggregate  length  of  125  m.  There 
are  numerous  forges ;  besides  which,  camlets,  and 
a  few  other  articles  are  manufactured. 

CLERMONT-DE-LODEVE  (see  Lodkve). 
There  are  many  other  small  towns  in  France 
named  (Vermont ;  but  none  of  any  importance, 

CLERMONT-KEKRAND    (an.   Augutt^meme- 
tum)f  a  city  of  France,  de'p.  Puy-<le-D6me,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Allier; 
82  m.  W.  Lyons,  and  208  m.  S.  by  E.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Bourges  to  Le  Puy.    Pop.  32,275  in 
1861.    The  city  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  of  which  the  Puy-de-Dome  is  the' 
culminating  point,  and  overlookmg  on  the  N.  and 
E.  the  picturesque  and  rich  plain  of  the  Limagpe. 
The  city  itself  is  about  1^  m.  in  circuit,  being 
separated  by  a  boulevard,  partially  planted  with 
trees,  from  several  considerable  suburbs.    Though 
it  has  some  fine  structure,  it  is  in  general  badly 
laid  out ;  streets  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty ;  houses 
lofty,  mostly  old,  and  gloomy  lookinj^  from  being 
buiit  of  the  lava  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  which  also  the  streets  are  paved.    The  more 
modem  buildings,  however,  which  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  Clermont  and  its  suburbs,  have  a  more 
cheerfiu  and  agreeable  aspect.     It  has  several 
squares  omament'Cd  with  handsome  fountains,  and 
is  exceedingly  well  supplied  with  good  water, 
conveyed  to  it  by  subterranean  conduits  from 
Royat,  a  league  distant.    The  principal  edifice  is 
the  cathedral,  a  work  of  the  Idth  century*,  and  the 
third,  according  to  Hugo,  which  has  been  con- 
structed in  this  city.     Externally  it  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  being  unfinished,  and  crowd^ 
amongst  a  number  of  mean  buildings ;  but  its  in- 
terior is  considered  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.    It  is  built  of 
Yolvic  lava,  a  material  well  in  keeping  with  its 
style,  and  has  a  choir,  and  chapels  of  gresit  beauty, 
a  number  of  handsome  columns  supporting  a  lofty 
nave  and  aisles,  and  much  elegant  car\'mg  and 
stained  glass.    Of  the  five  towers  it  possessed  b^ 
fore  the  revolution,  only  one  remains.     Of  the 
other  churches,  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  built 
in  853,  b  the  most  ancient,  and  is  elaborately  or- 
namented externally  with  mosaic  work,  bas-reliefs, 
d^c.    The  com  and  linen  halls,  the  ancient  col- 
lege, town-luill,  cavalry  barracks,  Hotel  Dieu,  and 
another  hospital,  the  prefecture,  a  public  library  with 
16,000  vols.,  founded  bv  Massillon,  and  the  theatre, 
are  the  other  principail  public  buildings.     It  has 
also  a  botanic  garden,  museums  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  par- 
ticularly rich  in  specimens  of  the  volcanic  products 
of  the  neighbourhood.   It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
which  has  to  boast  of  Massillon  for  one  of  its  in- 
cumbents, and  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce;  and  has  a  roval  college  of  the 
third  class  with  about  350  pupiliB,  a  primary  school, 
and  an  academy  of  sciences  and  beUes*  lettres. 
Trade  considerable,  it  being  the  entrepot  for  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  deps.,  consisting  of 
hemp,  flax,  com,  wines,  cheese,  leather,  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  for  a  part  of  the  merchancUse  of  Pro- 
vence and  Languedoc  intended  for  Paris,  besides 
being  on  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
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Bordeaux  and  Lyon&  Four  large  fain  are  held  an- 
nually. Manufactures  not  very  important;  the 
chief  are  those  of  silk  stockings,  druggets,  tinted 
paper,  coarse  woollens,  linen,  cutlery,  porcelain, 
cotton  yam,  twine,  sweetmeats,  preserved  fruits, 
and  chemical  products.  There  is  also  a  saltpetre 
refinery.  In  and  round  Clermont  there  are  nu- 
merous warm  chalybeate  springs,  holding  in  solu- 
tion carbonates  of  lime,  and  which,  on  cooling, 
deposit  very  extensive  sediments.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Allyre, 
where  a  streamlet  having  raised  its  bed  to  a  con- 
siderable height  by  means  of  successive  depttsits, 
and  subsequently  formed  a  cascade  over  another 
streamlet  into  which  it  had  previously  run,  has 
efiected  the  formation  of  a  natural  bridge  over  the 
latter,  21  il.  in  length  by  16  ft,  high.  The  little 
town  of  Mont-ferrand,  formerly  containing  the 
stronghold  of  the  Counts  of  Auvergne,  is  now  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Clermont,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  fine  avenue  of  willow  and  walnut 
trees. 

Anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  this  city  was 
named  Nemonuj  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  Arverini : 
Augustus  embellished  it,  and  gave  it  his  name. 
In  the  8rd  century  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric. 
It  was  several  times  demolished  in  the  succeeding 
ages,  and  especially  bj^  Pepin-le-Bref.  The  counts 
of  Clermont  and  Auvergne  aftem'ards  possessed 
it  It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  council,  which 
bears  its  name,  was  held  in  1095,  when  the  first 
crusade  was  resolved  on.  Philip  Augustus  united 
this  citv  to  his  dominions  in  1212.  Clermont  has 
been  the  birth-place  of  many  illustrious  men, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Gregory  of  Tours ; 
Pascal,  bom  here  on  the  19th  June,  1623 ;  Thomas, 
Chamfort,  Delille  the  poet,  and  General  Dessaix, 
in  honour  of  whom  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  in 
one  of  the  squares. 

CLEVELAND,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Ohio, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  Pop.  86,126  in  1860.  The  to^-n 
—which  had  only  a  pop.  of  6,071  in  1840— has 
grown-up  very  rapidly,  owing  to  its  advantageous 
commercial  position,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
Grand  Canal,  connecting  the  Ohio  river  (and  con- 
sequently the  Mississippi)  with  Lake  Ene  unites 
with  the  latter.  The  opening  of  this  canal  has 
made  Cleveland,  which  was  previously  quite  un- 
known, a  place  of  much  importance,  heightened 
by  the  subsequent  constmction  of  several  lines  of 
railway,  amon^  them  the  Cleveland,  Colnmbus 
and  Cincinnati,  141  m.  long,  and  the  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  87  m.  long,  which  place  the  town  in 
direct  communication  with  the  whole  nilway 
system  of  the  United  States. 
"  CLEVES,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  Rhine  prov.,  formerly  the  cap.  duchy  of 
Clevcs,  and  now  of  a  circ.,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  Pop.  9,095 
in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  some 
hills,  nearly  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  prov., 
about  2^  m.  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a  canaL  It  is  neatly  built  in  the  Dutdi 
style,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  but  is  not  a  place 
of*  any  strength.  It  has  a  ^^ymnasium  or  college, 
a  handsome  town-house,  with  iron  foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  flannel  and  cotton. 

CLITHEROE,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England, 
CO.  Lancaster,  bund.  Blackburn,  on  the  Ribble,  188 
m.  NW.  by  N.  London,  and  20  m.  SE.  by  E.  Lan- 
caster, on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  6,990,  and  of  pari.  bor.  10,864  m 
1861.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  Pendil-hill, 
which  rises  1,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  houses  are  of  stone ;  the  streets  paved,  weB 
kept,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from 
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spiin^  The  pariah  church,  rebailt  in  1828,  is 
a  plain  building;  there  is  another  church,  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  R.  Catholics.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  free 
grammar-school  endowed  by  Queen  Mary  in  1554. 
Clitheroe  is  abor.  by  prescription,  and  has  returned 
2  mem.  to  the  U.  of  Com.  since  1  Elizabeth. 
Vnder  an  order  of  the  H.  of  Com.,  in  1694,  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  buxgesses  and 
freemen,  who  held  in  right  of  freehold  in  houses  or 
land  within  the  bor. ;  ont-buigesses,  holding  iree 
burgage  tenures  in  the  bor.,  had  also  the  right  of 
voting.  Pre^'iously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  burgage  tenures  was  192,  of  which  not 
mote  than  a  half  were  occupied  by  burgesses,  and 
in  fact  it  was  a  mere  nomination  bor.  The  Reform 
Act  depriTed  it  of  one  of  its  members ;  and  the 
electoral  limits  were  at  the  same  time  extended  so 
as  to  comprise  various  adjoining  chapelries  and 
tifwnshipa.  Re^tered  electors  496  in  1865.  Under 
the  new  municipal  corporation  act,  the  bor.  con- 
sists cf  one  ward,  and  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  coanseUors.  Several  branches  of  the  cot^ 
ton  manufacture  are  extensively  carried  on ;  they 
consist  principaUy  of  the  weaving  of  calicoes  by 
hand  and  power  looms,  cotton  spinning,  and 
calico  printing.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
tive  beds  of  limestone,  of  which  huge  Quantities 
are  burnt  for  manure  and  building.  A  mineral  spa 
near  the  town  is  much  resorted  to.  In  1669,  tne 
town  and  neighbourhood  suffered  sev^ely  from  an 
extraordinary  outbreak  of  water  from  the  higher 
part  of  Pendil-hill.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday ; 
cattle  shows  on  alternate  Tuesdays ;  fairs  on  24*th 
and  25th  March;  1st  and  2nd  Aug.;  Thursdav 
and  Friday  before  the  fourth  Saturday  after  29th 
Sept, ;  and  7th  and  8th  Dec 

CLONAKILTY,  a  marit  town  of  Irehmd,  co. 
Coik,  prov.  Munster,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name ;  19  m.  SW.  Cork.  Pop.  3,087  in 
1>&U  and  3,108  in  1861.  The  town  is  formed  of 
four  streets,  that  meet  in  the  centre,  and  of  a 
square.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
a  Methodist  meeting-house,  an  endowed  grammar- 
iichool,  a  dispensary,  a  public  library,  three  read- 
ing-rooms, a  court-house,  bridewell,  linen-hall, 
and  market-house.  The  corporation,  under  the 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  consists  of  a  sovereign, 
twenty-four  buigeases,  and  a  commonalty.  It  re- 
turned two  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
I'nion,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor  court, 
held  every  third  Wednesday,  has  cognisance  of 
f»leas  to  the  amount  of  22.  Mariiets,  Fridays : 
fain  on  5th  April,  1st  June,  Ist  Aug.,  10th  Oct., 
and  12th  Nov.  A  party  of  the  constabulary  is 
stationed  here.  The  trade  is  much  limited  by  the 
badness  of  the  harbour,  w^hich  is  nearly  imprac- 
ticable for  vessels  of  any  size,  in  consequence  of 
it«  shallow  and  shifting  bar.  Sea-sand  is  raised 
here  in  large  quantities,  and  carried  to  the  adjoin- 
ing country  lor  manure.  Com  is  exported  to 
C^k,  and  ooal  received  in  return,  chiefly  via  Kin- 
sale,  from  which  there  is  a  railway  to  C'ork. 

CLONES,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Monaghan, 
prov.  Ulster;  66  m.  NW.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop. 
23^1  in  1831,  and  2,390  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  triangular  market-place^  in  which  is  an 
ancient  stone  cross,  and  a  few  streets  with  mean 
thatched  houses.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R«  Cath. 
chapel,  two  Pre8b3rterians  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houaes,  and  two  dispensaries;  and  is  a 
ofoifltabulary  station.  A  manorial  court  is  held 
nxiothly,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Fridays. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every 
month.    The  Ulster  canal  passes  near  the  town. 

CLONMEL,  an  inL  to.  and  parL  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, piro%'.  Munster,  partly  in  Tipperary  and  partly 
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in  Waterford  on  the  Suir,  90  m.  SW.  bv  W.  Dub- 
lin, and  26  m.  NW.  by  W.  Waterford,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  Pop.  13,012  in 
1821 ;  13,503,  in  1841 ;  and  11,774  in  1861.  The 
town  chiefly  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  in 
Tipperary ;' the  communication  with  the  other 
portion  in  Waterford  being  maintained  by  three 
stone  bridges.  The  streets,  which  consist  of  a 
main  thoroughfare  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length, 
intersected  by  several  smaller,  are  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  co.  club  house  is  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  town,  and  near  it  are  extensive  barracks 
for  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  a  modem  building,  with  some  good 
monuments,  two  Rom.  Cathobc  par.  chapels,  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Presentation  chapel,  and  meet- 
ing houses  for  Presbyterian  Calvinists,  Unitarians, 
Baptists,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Quakers.  An  endowed  school  has  been  re- 
built at  an  expense  of  5,0002. ;  besides  which  there 
are  parochial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  others 
are  mauitained  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
CO.  infirmary  and  dispensary,  the  fever  hospital 
and  the  house  of  industry  for  the  reception  of 
well-conducted  paupers  and  the  confinement  of 
vagrants,  are  in  the  town,  as  are  two  orphan  estab- 
lishments, a  mendicity  association,  and  a  savings' 
bank.  Here  also  is  the  district  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  CO.,  built  to  accommodate  120  patients. 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  its  ruling  charter  was  granted  hy  James  I.  in 
1608.  The  goveming  body  consists  of  a  mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  twenty  other  burgesses,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  freemen :  the  right  of  freedom 
is  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  son,  by  apprenticeship  or 
b^  marriage  with  a  freeman's  daughter.  Pre- 
viousl^r  to  the  Union,  the  bor.  sent  two  mem.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  it  now  sends  one  mem. 
to  the  im^rial  H.  of  C.  The  elective  franchise 
is  vested  m  the  burgesses  and  freemen  resident 
¥rithin  7  m.,  and  in  the  lO/L  householders.  No.  of 
registered  electors  366 'in  1862.  The  electoral 
boundary  comprises  331  acres,  but  the  municipal 

i'urisdictaon  for  other  purposes  extends  over  4,800 
rish  acres,  of  which  1,000  are  on  the  Tipperary 
side,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Waterford  side  of 
the  river. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
the  town  in  1667,  when  a  number  of  German 
manufacturers  were  induced  to  remove  thither :  it 
declined  at  the  Revolution,  and  has  never  revived. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced,  and 
there  are  extensive  flour  mills  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity.  The  town  is  well  situated  for  inland 
trade,  being  on  the  main  lines  of  road  from  Dublin 
to  Cork,  and  a  chief  station  on  the  railway  from 
Waterford  to  Limerick,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  river  navigation  for  barges  of  50  tons  burden 
to  Waterford,  a  distance  of  23  m.  There  is  an 
extenave  salmon  fishery  on  the  Suir,  and  the 
influence  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  beyond  Clonmel. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  grain,  provisions,  cattle, 
and  butter,  with  all  which  it  supplies  the  Liver- 
pool, London,  and  Bristol  markets.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  produce  goes  to  Waterford,  and 
numerous  carriers  conduct  the  inland  trade  with 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The  butter  market 
is  a  spacious  buildm^,  with  suitable  offices  for  in- 
specting and  marking  the  article  before  it  is 
exposed  for  sale.  Market-days,  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays:  fairs  are  held  on  5tli  May  and  5th 
Nov.,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  other 
month ;  they  are  chiefly  for  cattle. 

CLOSTER-SEVEN,  a  small  village  of  Hanover, 
duchy  of  Bremen,  on  the  Aue,  26  m.  NE.  Bremen. 
It  deserves  notice  only  from  its  being  the  place 
where,  the  famous  convention,  which  bears  its 
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name,  was  agreed  to  on  Sept.  10,  1757,  by  which 
an  army  of  38,000  Hanoverians  and  llessians, 
commanded  by  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  dispersed  and  sent  into  cantonments.  This 
convention  was  alike  uni)opular  in  England  and 
in  France :  in  the  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
result  of  imbecility  and  misconduct ;  and  in  the 
latter  it  was  believed,  and  probably  on  good 
grounds,  that  had  Marshal  Richelieu  not  assented 
to  the  convention,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  must 
have  surrendered  at  dii<cretion.  (The  convention 
ifl  given  in  Smollett's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  iiL  413.) 

CLOYNE,  an  inl.  town,  or  rather  citv,  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Cork,  pro  v.  Munster,  in  a  fertile  valley, 
8  m.  £.  Cork  harb.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  1,227  in  1831,  and  1,434  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  small,  irregularly  built,  and 
far  from  prosperous,  has  a  large  old  cruciform 
cathedral,  in  which  are  some  good  monuments; 
among  others  one  to  Dr.  Woodward,  bishop  of 
Clovne,  who  died  in  1794,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  for  the  intnKluction  of  poor  laws 
into  Ireland.  A  little  distance  from  the  cathedral 
is  one  of  those  extraordinary  round  towers,  the 
origin  and  object  of  which  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  conjecture.  It  Is  102  ft.  in  height. 
The  old  episcopal  palace  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town  is  now  a  private  residence ;  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne  having,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  the 
laHt  bishop,  in  1835,  been  merged  in  that  of  Cork. 
The  famous  Dr.  Berkeley,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  me- 
taphvsicians,  and  most  amiable  of  men,  was  bishop 
of  Cloyne  from  1732  to  1753.  The  K.  Cath.  ca- 
thedral is  a  plain  building,  without  any  preten- 
sions to  architectural  beauty.  Crowe's  charity- 
school,  founded  in  1719,  gives  instruction  to  35 
pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  There 
IS  here  a  constabulary  station.  Market-day 
Thursday.  A  court  leet  is  held  annually;  a 
manor  court  every  week;  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Wednesdays.  At  Carrigaeramp,  near 
the  town,  is  a  quarry  of  dove-marble,  of  which 
from  2,000  to  0,000  tons  are  raised  annually. 

CLYDE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  and  the  only  im- 
portant one  on  the  W.  coast  of  that  part  of  the 
U.  Kingdom.  It  has  its  source  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  I.anarkshire,  on  the  borders  of  Dum- 
fries-shire and  Peebles-shire,  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  S.  mountain-land  of  Scotland,  contiguous  to 
the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  Annan.  Its  course 
is  at  first  N.,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  E., 
till  near  Biggar  it  tunu  NW. ;  it  then  makes  a 
sweep  round  by  the  SE.,  till,  being  joined  at  Har- 
pertield  by  the  Douglas-water,  it  re-assuraes  its 
NW.  course,  and,  passing  by  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
and  Gla.sgow,  unites  with  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a 
little  below  Dumbarton.  The  distance  in  a  direct 
line,  from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  is  only  about 
52  m.,  but  including  its  windings,  the  course  of 
the  river  is  near  75  m.  Soon  after  its  junction 
with  the  Douglas,  it  is  precipitated  over  a  series  of 
falls  celebratMl  for  their  picturesque  beauty:  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  falls  of  Bonington, 
Corehouse,  Dimdaff,  and  Stoneb^nres.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  fall  b 
about  6  m. ;  during  the  whole  of  which  the  river 
dashes  along  with  great  impetuosity.  Corehouse 
Fall  is  about  70  ft  in  height  The  Qyde  has 
been  rendered  navigable  at  high  water  as  far  as 
Glasgow  for  vessels  of  350  and  400  tons.  (See 
Glasgow.) 

COAST  CASTLE  (CAPE),  or  CABO  CORSO, 
the  cap.  of  the  British  settlementa  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  empire  of  Aahantee ;  lat.  5^  6'  N., 
long,  l^  51'  W.  The  first  colonial  establishment 
formed  here  was  by  the  Portuguese  in  1610,  but 
the  Dutch  dislodged  them  after  a  short  period. 
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Finally  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  set- 
tlement,  in  whose  hands  it  has  remained  since  1661. 

Tlte  castle  is  built  upon  a  rock  about  50  ft.  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  ita  walls  being  washed  by 
the  surf  that  rolls  impetuously  along  the  coast. 
It  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  with  bastions  at 
each  angle;  has  bfljracks,  with  accommodations 
for  16  officers  and  200  men;  but  ia  of  little 
strength,  the  walls  being  out  of  repair,  and  com- 
manded in  every  direction  by  the  adjacent  heights 
fbut  on  some  of  these  forts  have  been  erected). 
The  water  for  the  garrison  is  obtained  from  tank^ 
in  which  the  rain  from  the  buildings  is  collected. 
(Captain  Tulloch*s  Kcfiort  on  W.  Africa.) 

The  town  is  situated  behind  the  casUe,  and  pre- 
sents a  dirty  and  irregular  appearance.  The 
native  houses  have  a  few  small  rooms  scantily 
furnished  with  mats  and  stools ;  the  fires  are  made 
in  a  comer,  with  no  other  escape  for  smoke  than  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  There  are,  however,  some  su- 
perior residences  belonging  to  Europeana,  and  the 
merclumta  have  built  themselves  a  neat  club- 
house. The  scenery  of  tlie  neighbourhood  has 
been  described  by  a  late  distuiguished  female 
poet,  Mrs.  Maclean,  better  known  as  L.  £.  L., 
whose  melancholy  death  at  this  place,  in  1837, 
has  given  an  interest  to  it  which  it  did  not  pre- 
viously possess  *  The  land  view,  with  its  cocua 
and  palm  trees,  is  very  striking — it  is  like  a  scene 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  native  huts  I  first 
took  for  ricks  of  hay,  but  those  of  the  better  »on 
are  pretty  white  houses  with  green  blinds.  The 
English  gentlemen  resident  here  have  very  laige 
houses,  quite  mansions,  with  galleries  running 
round.  Generally  speaking,  the  v^tation  is  so 
thick  that  the  growth  of  the  shrubs  rather  re- 
sembles a  walL  The  hills  are  covered  to  the  top 
with  what  we  should  call  calf-weed,  but  here  it  is 
called  bush.^ 

The  climate  of  this  settlement  is  characterised 
by  excessive  humidity.  The  heat  is,  however,  not 
so  great  as  might  b«  supposed.  In  the  hottef^t 
weather,  owing  to  the  tempering  influence  of  the 
sea  breeze,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
86^  Fahr.,  and  rarely,  in  the  coldest,  falls  below 
76^.  It  has  generally  been  described  as  exceed- 
ingly unhealuy,  and' the  official  statements  show 
that  such  is  the  fact.  During  the  four  years 
ending  with  1826,  Uoo-thinU  of  the  white  troo})S 
in  garrison  died  annually ;  and  in  1824  the  mor- 
tality was  in  the  enormous  ratio  of  982*2  in  1,000. 
It  is  true  that  these  were  singularly  unhealthy 
seasons,  and  that  the  vice  and  mtemperauce  pre- 
valent among  the  troops  added  considerably  to 
their  sickness  and  mortality.  But  stiU,  to*  use 
Captain  Tulloch's  words, '  there  is  unquestionable 
evidence  that  in  every  year,  and  to  all  classes  of 
Europeans,  the  climate  proves  extremefy/abtV 

The  imports  consist  of  cottons,  hardware,  and 
gunpowder,  firom  Great  Britain ;  sogar,  rum,  and 
tobacco  from  the  colonies ;  and  of  foreign  pruduc<-, 
beads,  silks,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  are  gold  dusit, 
ivory,  palm-oil,  pepper,  cam  or  dye-wood,  tortoise- 
shell  and  maize.  But  the  value  of  the  trade  is  incon- 
siderable. The  total  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  to 
the  United  Kmgdom  amounted  to  42,763^.  in  1859 ; 
to  74,466/.  in  1861 ;  and  to  89,2882.  in  1863.  The 
imports  were  of  the  value  of  6o,905iL  in  1859 : 
144,1942.  in  1861 ;  and  80,849  in  1863. 

COBLENTZ  (the  CmjluaUee  of  the  Romansi). 
a  town  and  fortress  of  tiie  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Khine,  cap.  reg.  and  circ.,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Mayence.  Pop*.  28,525  in  1861,exclus. 
of  5,810  military  persons.  The  town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  con- 
fluence Of  the  Bhine  and  Moselle.  It  has  a  free- 
stone bridge  across  the  latter,  and  one  of  boau 
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the  Rhine.  The  streets  are  mostly  regular, 
and  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome ; 
bat,  being  a  forUess,  Coblentz  has  derived  but 
tittle  advantage  from  its  line  situation  for  com- 
merce. The  principal  public  building  is  the  mag- 
nificent castle,  erected  in  1779  for  the  elector  of 
TrevesL  It  was  converted  into  bairacks  by  the 
French ;  but  has  since  been  repaired,  and  is  now 
used  for  the  holding  of  the  avil  and  criminal 
ooarta.  Coblentz  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  re- 
finer, a  theatre,  a  gymnasium  or  college  for 
(^atholics,  and  some  other  literary  establishments. 
Commerce  prettv  extenave.  Prince  Mettemich, 
the  late  prime  minister  of  Austria,  was  a  native  of 
Coblentz. 

Coblentz  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  Pntssian  monarchv,  and  is  deemed 
vae  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Germany  on  the 
side  of  France.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  is 
stuTounded  are  constructed  partly  on  the  system 
of  Vauban,  and  partly  on  that  of  Montalembert. 
They  mclose  a  laige  extent  of  ground,  and  are 
capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men.  Ehren- 
brextstein,  *the  Gibraltar  of  the  Khine,'  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  the  fortifications  of  which 
had  been  blown  up  by  the  French,  has  been  ren- 
dered stronger  than  ever,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal outworks  of  Coblentz. 

COBURG,  or  more  properly  SAXE-COBURG- 
(iOTHA,  a  duchy  of  Central  Germany,  and  the 
most  S.  of  the  indep.  Saxon  principalities,  consist- 
ing of  several  small  detached  portions  of  territory  ; 
between  Ut.  50©  7  30"  and  51°  22^  N.,  and  long. 
liPiy  and  12°  40'  E.,  surrounded  mostly  by  the 
territories  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Meiningen, 
Hildburghausen,  and  Weimar.  The  area  and  pop. 
of  its  two  great  divisions  are,  according  to  the 
censos  of  Dec.  1861 : — 


Am  In 
■q.  m. 

Pop.  1861 

Saze-Oobarg  •    . 
Gotha    .    . 

Total   .    . 

230 
586 

47,014 
112,417 

816 

159,431 

Coburj;  Proper  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thfl- 
ringer  Wald  (Thuringian  Forest),  and  is  included 
within  the  jtMsin  of  the  Rhine,  having  a  general 
slfipe  to  the  S.  Gotha  and  Altenbuig  are  situated 
whuUy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ThUringer  Wald,  and 
belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  The 
mcwt  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  are  the 
N.  of  Cobuig  and  the  S.  of  Gotha;  through  these 
the  Thuringian  forest-range  passes,  the  highest 
summits  of  which, — the  Beerburg,  3,265  ft.,  and 
the  Schneekopf  (snow-cap),  3,243  ft  in  elevation, 
— are  in  the  latter  principality.  Both  divisions 
are,  however,  interspersed  witk  fine  valleys  and 
fertile  plains:  Gotha  is  watered  by  the  Lnstrut, 
(rera,  U5ncl,  and  Saale;  and  Coburg  by  the  Itz, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mayn,  and  other  rivers.  Climate 
h«althy  and  mild,  especiaUy  S.  of  the  mountains. 
The  pnncipal  occupations  of  the  people  are  tillage 
and  cattle  breeding;  but  the  mountains,  which 
are  covered  with  pine  forests,  contain  little  culti- 
vable land,  and  the  forest  economy  there  forms 
the  chief  branch  of  industry.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Itz,  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  hops,  flax,  and 
hemp,  are  also  grown  in  the  S. :  the  other  agri- 
cnltoral  products  are  corn,  pulse,  culinary  vege- 
tables, fruits,  aniseed,  coriander,  cummin,  safliower, 
and  other  medicinal  plants :  potatoes  are  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  nourishment.  Many  hogs  are  fat- 
tened in  the  woods  and  sent  down  the  Mayn  to 
Frankfurt  and  elsewhere :  considerable  Quantities 
<W  timber,  pitch,  tar,  charcoal,  and  potash  are  ob- 


tained from  the  forests.  Iron,  coal,  excellent 
millstones,  marble,  alabaster,  ^-psum,  potter's 
clay,  and  salt  are  mined  or  quamed.  Agriculture 
flourishes  most  in  Coburg,  manufacturing  industry 
in  Gotha.  The  principid  manufactures  are  those 
of  linen  cloth,  tick,*  linen,  thread,  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  leather,  steel,  iron,  and  copper 
wares,  glass,  earthenware,  buttons,  and  paper. 
There  are  also  numerous  sawing-mills,  linen- 
bleaching  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries; 
and  great  numbers  of  toys  are  made  at  Neustadt 
in  Coburg.  A  good  deal  of  advantage  accrues 
from  the  transit  trade,  the  duchy  being  on  the 
road  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt.  Gotha  is 
the  principal  trading  town,  and  has  several  con- 
siderable mercantile  establishments.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  each  of  the 
principalities  has  its  own  elective  assembly,  and 
the  two  unite  into  one  chamber,  composed  of  30 
members.  Evexy  man  above  the  age  of  25,  who 
pays  taxes,  has  a  vote,  and  any  citizen  above 
30  may  be  elected  a  deputy.  New  elections  take 
place  every  four  years,  for  which  period  also  the 
budget  is  voted.  The  annual  public  revenue  for 
the  period  July  1, 1861,  to  June  30, 1865,  amounted 
to  83,925/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  to57,851iL 
The  greater  part  of  the  surplus  thus  produced  went 
into  the  i>rivate  purse  of  the  reigning  duke. 

Education  is  well  attended  to  m  the  duchy. 
There  are  3  gymnasiums  and  classical  schools, 
1  academical  ^nnanasium,  2  seminaries  for  school- 
masters, 35  town  schools,  and  about  350  village 
schools  in  the  duchy.  The  ducal  house,  and 
nearly  all  the  pop.,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
there  being  only  about  2,000  Roman  Catholics 
and  1,000  Jews.  Difference  of  religion,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  equal  enjoyment  of  political 
rights.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  holds, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  tweUth  place  in  the  German 
diet ;  and  the  duchy  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contin- 
gent of  1,860  men  /or  the  service  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Coburg  belonged  successively  to  the  counts 
of  Henneberg,  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  that  of 
Saalfield.  In  1816,  its  territoriea  were  enlarged 
by  the  cession  of  the  principality  of  Lich  ten  berg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhme ;  but  the  reigning 
duke  disposed  of  that  possession  to  Prussia.  In 
consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Gotha 
in  1826,the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobiug  became  possessed 
of  the  territories  of  Gotha  and  Altenbuig,  for 
which,  by  a  family  compact^  Saalfield  was  ex- 
changed. The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  existing 
great  families  of  Europe  in  respect  to  marriages. 
The  late  king  Leopold  married,  hrst,  the  heiress  to 
the  British  throne,  next  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  and  was  then  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  after  ha\4ng  refused  that  of  Greece. 
Prince  Ferdinand  married  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  his  son 
became  king-consort  of  Portugal.  One  princess 
married  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  all  the  Russias ;  another  became  the 
Duchess  of  Kent ;  and,  finally,  the  late  Prince 
Albert,  in  wedding  the  sovereign  of  the  British 
realms,  became  progenitor  of  a  new  race  of  kings — 
*  father  of  our  kmgs  to  be.'     (Tennyson). 

CoRUKO,  a  town  of  Centre!  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Itz,  106  m. 
E.  by  N.  Frankfurt-on-the-Mayn,  and  130  m. 
SW.  Dresden,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
from"  Frankfort  to  Dresden.  Pop.  11,110  in  1861. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  mostly  narrow  and 
uneven ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  some  agreeable 
public  walks,  which  separate  it  from  its  suburba 
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and  has  several  handsome  public  buildings.  The 
Ehrenberg  palace,  built  in  154U,  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  a  library  of  26,000  vols.,  and  some 
apartments  adorned  with  figures  in  alto-relievo^  the 
finest  of  which  is  a  state  banquetihg-room,  called 
the  ScJle  de  GeatUj  from  some  coloa^al  caryatides 
wliich  surround  it  On  an  eminence  commanding 
the  town  stands  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Coburg,  now  in  part  converted  into  a  prison  and 
house  of  correction,  but  containing  also  a  collec- 
tion of  armour,  and  some  rooms  once  occupied  by 
Luther,  with  the  bedstead  on  which  he  slepL 
This  castle  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  during  the 
80  years'  war  by  Wallenstein,  who  had  for  some 
time  his  head-quarters  here.  Cobuig  contains  five 
churches,  a  government  house,  a  gymnasiifm,  with 
an  observatory,  and  two  libraries,  a  superior  ladies' 
school,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  large  workhouse, 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  a  riding- 
school.  The  principal  places  of  amusement  are 
the  theatre,  casino,  redoute,  and  musical  club. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  gov.,  and  of  the  high  board 
t)f  taxation  for  the  duchy,  and  of  the  superior  ju- 
dicial courts  and  church  consistor\'  for  the  princip. 
of  Coburg.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and 
gold  and  silver  articles ;  with  bleaching  and  dye- 
works.  The  fine  seat  of  the  duke,  Hosenau,  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

COCENTAYNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ali- 
cante, 30  m.  N.  Alicante.  Pop.  7,369  in  1857.  The 
town  has  2  churches,  2  convents,  a  hospital,  and 
a  house  of  charity  for  poor  travellers.  Neither  the 
streets  nor  the  bohses  correspond  with  the  number 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  more  intent 
upon  increasing  their  substance  by  agricultural 
and  manufacturmg  industry,  than  on  beautifying 
the  town.  They  manufacture  cloths,  tafferies, 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles.  Their  fields, 
which  are  well  irrigated,  produce  wheat,  maize, 
pulse,  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

COCHIN,  a  small  rajahship  of  Hindostan,  near 
its  S.  extremity,  extending  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  chiefly  between  lat  9°  30'  and  lO^  30'  N., 
and  long.  76^  and  77^  £. ;  having  N.  and  E.  the 
territory  of  the  Madras  presidency,  S.  Travancore, 
and  W.  the  ocean:  average  length  and  breadth 
about  45  m.  each;  area,  1,988  sq.  m.  Its  £. 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  are 
here  covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  viti  (a  black 
wood),  of  large  dimensions,  which  obliges  both  to 
be  cut  into  short  logs,  in  order  to  reach  the  coast ; 
with  poon,  lack,  and  iron  woods,  &c.  Towards 
Cacadu  the  hills  are  covered  with  grass  instead  of 
trees;  but  though  their  soil  appears  good,  they 
are  but  little  cultivated:  in  the  N.  there  are 
narrow  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  rice  is 
raised,  and  sometimes  two  crops  a  vear  are  reaped, 
llie  houses  of  the  cultivators  are  ohen  embosomed 
in  groves  of  palms,  mangoes,  jacks,  and  plantains. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  rajah's  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  teak  forests,  the  timber  of 
Cochin  being  in  great  demand  in  Bengal,  and, 
since  1814,  having  been  sent  to  the  dockyards 
of  Bombay,  from  which,  previously  to  that  period, 
it  was  excluded.  There  are  many  villages  in- 
habited by  Christians  and  Jews;  the  latter  are 
settled  mostly  in  the  interior,  but  have  a  syna- 
gogue at  Cochin  town.  This  country  was  for  a 
£)ng  period  badly  governed,  and  its  inhab.  much 
oppr^sed.  The  rajah  for  a  time  was  tributary  to 
lippoo  Sahib,  and  subsequently  became  subject 
to  the  British. 

Cochin  (Cach'ki,  a  mnraas)y  a  marit.  town  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Malabar,  on  a  small  island  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  India ;  formerly  cap.  of  the 
above  rajahship,  but  since  1796  it  has  belonged  to 
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the  British.  Next  to  Bombay,  it  is  the  most 
eligible  port  on  the  Malabar  coast;  it  is  150  no. 
NVV.  Cape  Comorin,  80  m.  SSE.  Calicut :  lat,  9° 
51'  N.,  long.  76°  17'  E. ;  and  is  buUt  on  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  island,  along  the  entrance  from 
the  sea  to  the  *  Backwater,  *  an  inl.  harbour  or 
lagoon,  which  extends  nearly  120  m.,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  peninsulated  tract. 
Under  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was 
successively  possessed,  Cochin  was  a  flourishing 
town ;  but  since  it  has  belonged  to  the  English, 
who  in  1806  demolished  the  fortifications  and  many 
of  the  buildings,  it  has  progressively  declined,  and 
the  inhab.  are  now  very  much  impoverished ;  it 
still,  however,  trades  with  the  rest  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  China,  the  E.  Archipelago,  and  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  Gulfs.  Large  supplies  of  teak  floated 
by  the  rivers  from  the  forests  into  the  Backwater, 
are  shipped  for  the  ports  of  the  two  last-named 
countries;  the  other  exports  are  sandal  wood, 
pepper,  cardamoms,  cocoa  nuts,  coir,  cordage, 
cassia,  and  fish-maws.  It  is  the  only  place  on  the 
coast  S.  of  Bombay  where  ships  of  any  size  can  lie 
built.  Under  the  walls  of  the  old  foit  there  is  al- 
ways from  25  to  30  ft.  water,  and  ships  obtain 
supplies  of  fresh  water  without  difficulty.  Pro- 
visions are  extremely  cheaps  <ui<i  ^  a  po^  as  well 
as  a  place  of  trade,  it  is  said  to  be  much  superior 
to  Calicut.  Jews  of  both  the  black  and  white 
catte*  are  numerous,  and  have  a  synag(^rue  in 
Cochin,  almost  the  only  one  in  India.  Cochin  is 
also  the  see  of  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop,  whose 
diocese  includes  Ceylon,  and  comprises  more  than 
100  churehes.  Herein  1503  Albuquerque  erected  the 
first  fortress  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  in  India. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  a  prov.  of  the  empire  of 
Anam,  which  see. 

COCKERMOUTH,a  market- town  and  parLbor. 
of  England,  co.  Cumberiand,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  CcK>ker  and  Derwent;  24  m.  SW.  Carlisle,  12  m. 
NE.  Whitehaven,  306  m.  NW.  London  by  road, 
and  319  m.  by  London  and  North  Western  railwav. 
Pop.  of  town  6,388,  and  of  parL  bor.  7,057  in  186'l. 
Cockermouth  has  but  few  houses  of  a  better  sort, 
and  little  seems  to  have  been  done  towards  its 
improvement.  The  streets  are  narrow  in  many 
plac&s,  with  a  want  of  foot-pavement  everywhere'; 
and  though  the  lower  classes  seem  to  be  better  off 
than  in  many  other  towns  in  the  some  co.,  vet 
there  appears  to  be  little  about  the  place  tending 
to  improvement.  There  are  bridges  over  both 
rivers,  that  over  the  Derwent  being  270  ft.  long. 
Thou|^h  unpaved,  the  streets  are  clean,  and  w^eil 
supplied  with  water.  A  castle  on  a  hill  over  the 
town,  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  was  tidcen 
and  razed  by  the  pari,  forces  in  the  war  of  1641. 
The  chureh  of  All  Saints,  erected  in  the  time  <^ 
Edward  III.,  was  rebuilt  in  1711,  and  enlai^ged  in 
1825.  St.  Mary's  chureh,  rebuilt  in  1850.  has  a 
memorial  window  to  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Society  of  Friends  have  places  of 
worship.  'Jhere  are  also  a  free  grammar  school 
and  some  almshouses.  The  borough  return^  two 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  23  Edward  I.,  alter  which 
the  privilege  was  not  exercised  dll  16  Charles  I., 
since  which  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was 
exclusively  vested  in  Uie  holders  of  burgage 
tenures  in  the  town  of  Cockermouth.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  parL  bor.  were  then  extended. 
Registered  electors  413  in  1865.  The  bor.  is  also 
a  poUing-plaoe  at  elections  for  mem.  for  the  \V. 
div.  of  the  co.  There  are  collieries  at  Greysouthezn 
and  Broughton,  about  8  m.  distant, 

CODOGNO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  |wov. 
Milan,  cap.  distr.,  in  a  fertile  territory,  between 
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tbc  Po  and  Adda,  15  m.  S£.  LooL  Pop.  9,620  in 
1861.  The  town  has  broad  stieeta  and  good  pri- 
vate boildinga,  some  handsome  churches,  several 
crilleges  and  schools,  with  a  hospital  and  theatre. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  tnde,  especially  in 
Pannesan  cheese,  and  has  some  silk  manufac- 
tures. Near  this  town  the  Austrian  troops  were 
defeated,  in  1746,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1796 
bv  the  French. 

'  CXXXrESH  ALL,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Essex,  hund.  Lexden,  the  town  being  on  a 
hill  on  the  N£.  bank  of  the  Blackwat«r,  10  m.  VV. 
Colchester.  Pop.  3,116  in  186 L  The  town  is 
iil-boilt;  and  the  cloUiing  trade,  particularly  the 
manofactore  of  baize,  formerly  carried  on,  has 
almost  wholly  disappeared ;  but  some  branches  of 
the  silk  manufacture  have  been  introduced ;  and 
a  few  of  the  inhab.  are  engaged  in  the  making  of 
toys.  The  church,  a  spacious  structure,  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  has  a  large  8()uare  tower. 
The  liver  is  here'  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches.  It  has  an  endowed  school,  three 
unendowed  almshouses;  and  an  annuity  of  150Z.  a 
year,  payable  by  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  goes 
to  the  support  and  education  of  the  poor.  The 
I'uterdan  monks  had  an  abbey  here,  a  portion  of 
the  nuns  of  which  still  remains. 

COGNAC,  a  town  and  river  port  of  France, 
€^ep.  Chaientc,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable 
river  Charente,  22  m.  W.  by  N.  Angonl^me.  Pop. 
8,167  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  and  contains 
no  edifice  worthy  of  notice,  except  an  ancient 
castle,  now  converted  into  warehouses.  The 
brandy,  for  the  shipment  of  which  the  town  is 
celrinated,  and  whicn  is  everjrwhere  known  by  its 
name,  is  made  from  white  wme :  that  made  Jirom 
red  wine  is  very  inferior.  In  good  vears  wine 
^-ields  about  l-oth  part  of  its  volume  of  eaa-cfe-rie. 
Whereas  in  bad  years  it  does  not  jdeld  more  than 
from  l-9th  to  1-1 1th  part.  All  the  brandy  of 
Charente  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Cognac  ;*  but 
the  best  qualities  are  produced  in  the  canton  of 
that  nsme,  and  in  those  of  Blanzac,  Jamac, 
Rouillac,  Aigre,  and  Ruifec  The  park  belonging 
to  the  castle  is  an  agreeable  public  promenade, 
and  ui  it  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Francis  I.,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  in  1494.  Three 
councils  have  been  held  in  Cognac. 

COIMBATOOR,  a  British  prov.  of  S.  Hindos- 
Un.  presid.  Madras,  between  lat.  1(P  S'  and  129 
4K'  N.,  and  long.  76©  50'  and  78°  10'  E.,  having 
N.  the  Hjw>re  dom.,  E.  the  provs.  Salem  and 
Camatic,  S.  the  latter,  and  W.  Cochin  and  Mala- 
bar; area,  8,3&2  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
near  1,000,000.  Generally  it  is  a  nat  open  country, 
with  a  medium  height  of  900  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
its  surface  gradually  ascending  from  the  Cavery 
on  the  £.  to  the  Ghauts  and  Neilghenry  hills  on 
its  W.  bordexB.  The  W.  Ghauts  rise  from  1,500  to 
2,000  ft.  above  the  Coimbatoor  plain,  and  have  in 
one  place  a  remarkable  opening,  about  81  m.  in 
length,  called  the  Palighautcherry  Pass,  present- 
ing a  clear  level  wa^  from  the  Malabar  to  the 
Cocomandel  coasL  Next  to  the  Cavery  the  prin- 
cipal nvea  are  the  Bowany,  Noyel,  and  Am- 
boawatty,  all  which  run  more  or  less  £.,  and  join 
the  Cavery  before  it  leaves  the  distx.  Climate  on 
the  whole  healthy  and  pleasant ;  and  except  in 
that  part  £icing  the  Palighautcherry  Pass,  this 
pcov.  IS  protected  by  the  Ghauts  from  the  violence 
ii(  the  SW.  monsoon.  There  are  some  marshes  in 
the  S.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills ;  but  the 
soil  in  general  is  dry,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
tiry  eniin  culture,  to  which  nearly  ten  times  as 
mncn  land  is  appropriated  as  is  occupied  by  well, 
and  twenty  times  as  much  as  is  occupied  by  tref, 
cnltivation.    In  the  N.  rice  is  the  chief  crop ;  cot- 
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ton  of  several  kinds  is  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities both  above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  and 
almost  all  the  tobacco  that  supplies  Malabar 
comes  from  thJB  distr.  There  are  altc^ether  about 
579,700  acres  of  pasture  land;  cattle  and  sheep 
nuraoous.  Chief  mineral  products,  salt  and  nitre, 
which  are  occasionally  obtained  from  certain 
earths  impregnated  with  muriates  and  nitrates 
abundantly  scattered  throughout  the  distr.  In 
1818,  an  aquamarine  mine  was  opened  and 
worked.  Weaving  is  the  only  art  that  has  at- 
tained any  perfection.  Some  of  the  towns  are  large 
and  well  built ;  but,  excepting  in  these,  mud  cot- 
tages with  red  tUed  or  thatched  roofs  are  almost 
the  only  houses.  The  peasantry,  however,  are 
contented,  and  enjoy  comparative  comfort.  Pa- 
godas or  temples  are  not  numerous ;  and  except- 
mg  that  of  Peowra,  a  little  VV.  of  the  cap.,  which 
contains  some  well-carved  granite  figures,  they 
have  little  notoriety.  The  areas  in  front  of  most 
of  them  are  ornamented  with  gigantic  groups  in 

Eottery  covered  with  chunam  of  caparisoned 
orses,  elephants,  and  grotesque  figures.  Near  tlie 
Ghauts  the  ox  is  adored,  and  every  village  pos- 
sesses one  or  two  bulls,  to  which  weekly  or 
monthly  worship  is  paid.  The  prov.  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Mysore  rajahs  nearly  200  years  ago, 
and  to  the  British  in.  1799.  It  was  greatly  de- 
popidated  by  an  epidemic  fever,  which  prevailed 
from  1809  to  1811. 

CoiHBATOOK,  an  inL  town  of  S.  Hindostan,  cap. 
of  the  above  distr.  and  seat  of  a  collector  of  re- 
venue under  the  Madras  presid.,  in  an  elevated 
situation  on  the  N.  bank  of  one  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Cavery,  90  m.  SSE.  Mvsore,  and  270  m.  SW. 
Madras;  lat.  10©  52'  N./long.  77©  6'  E.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  mosque  erected 
by  Tippoo,  who  sometimes  resided  here.  The 
water  is  brackish,  and  2  m.  off  both  salt  and  nitre 
are  procured  by  lixiviating  the  soil.  Five  m.  to 
the  N.  iron  is  smelted  from  black  sand.  Peowra, 
not  far  distant,  has  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 
highly  ornamented  with  Hindoo  figures,  but  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  which  was  spared  by  Tippoo 
when  he  demolished  most  other  idolatrous  build- 
ings. In  1783  and  1790  Coimbatoor  was  taken 
by  the  British,  to  whom  it  has  permanently  be- 
longed since  1799. 

COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal^  prov.  Beyra, 
cap.  distr.,  and  see  of  a  bbhop,  partly  on  a  steep 
rocky  precipice,  and  partly  on  a  plain  contiguous 
to  the  Mondego,  115  m.  NNE.  Lisbon,  on  tlie 
railway  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto.  Pop.  15,710  in 
1858.  The  town  was  fortified  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  has  undergone  many  sieges.  The 
ancient  walls  and  towers  still  remain,  and  form  its 
only  defence.  It  has  an  imposing  appearance 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  summits  of  the  ad- 
joining heights  being  crowned  with  convents  and 
public  buildings ;  but  the  interior  of  the  town  by 
no  means  corresponds  with  the  exterior  view,  the 
streets  being  narrow,  steep,  crooked,  and  dirty. 
The  principal  public  building  is  the  university, 
the  only  one  in  Portugal,  transferred  thither  from 
Lisbon  in  1306.  It  consists  of  eighteen  colleges, 
and  is  divided  into  six  faculties,  viz.  those  of 
theology,  the  canon  law,  civil  law,  medicine,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  mathematics.  It  has  also 
attached  to  it  grammar  schools,  with  schools  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
colleges  or  seminaries,  and  a  royal  coUege  of  arts, 
at  which  those  who  intend  entering  at  the  mii- 
versity  complete  their  preliminary  studies.  Dif- 
ferent degrees  are  taken  in  the  respective  faculties, 
the  student  applying  himself  pnncipally  to  the 
particular  branch  most  connected  with  his  in- 
tended profession,  which,  as  Lord  Caemar\'on  sur- 
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mises,  is  probably  an  improvement  upon  the 
English  system  of  college  education,  where  the 
same  degree  is  taken  by  all,  without  reference  to 
the  nature  of  their  future  occupations.  (Caernar- 
von's Portugal  and  Galicia,  i.  42.)  The  collection 
of  subjects  of  natural  history*  is  tolerably  good,  the 
obscr\'atory  complete,  and  the  instruments  in  per- 
fect order,  the  greater  part  having  been  made  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  present  system  of  edu- 
cation was  introduced  bv  the  Marquis  Pombal,  in 
1773 ;  it  is,  however,  mdebtcd,  for  various  im- 
provements in  the  course  of  study,  to  Englishmen, 
who  have  been  instructors ;  but,  with  all  this,  it  is 
still  very  far  behind;  and  many  important 
branches  of  knowledge  are  either  not  taught  at 
all,  or  are  taught  in  the  worst  possible  manner. 
The  universitv  is  extremely  well  endowetl ;  and 
the  inferior  class  of  nobles  are  sometimes  com- 
petitors for  the  vacant  chairs.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  students  do  not  exceed  50/.  each, 
any  excess  being  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of 
the  institution.  The  library  consists  of  three 
large  saloons,  containing  about  30,000  vols.,  but 
they  are  nearly  all  of  ancient  date.  The  College 
of  Arts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  'Jesuits, 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  building,  'fhe  mo- 
nastery of  Santa  Cruz,  an  immense  Gothic  build- 
ing in  the  worst  taste,  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Augustines,  who,  in  addition  to  numerous  im- 
portant privileges,  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing 
their  prior  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  monks  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
noble  descent  and  polished  manners,  and  are  often 
seen  mounted  on  fine  horses  splendidly  capari- 
soned, being  forbidden  by  the  regulations  or  the 
monastery  to  appear  on  foot  beyond  its  walls. 
(Lord  Caernarvon,  i.  43.)  On  a  hill  opposite  to 
the  town  is  the  superb  convent  and  church  of  the 
nuns  of  St  Clara.  Besides  these  public  buildings, 
there  are  the  cathedral  and  eight  churches,  five 
of  which  are  collegiate,  with  several  other  con- 
vents, hospitals,  &c  There  is  a  fine  stone  bridge 
over  the  Mondego,  whose  bed,  which  is  progres- 
sively rising,  is  nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  while 
in  the  winter  it  becomes  an  impetuous  torrent, 
and  overflows  the  surrounding  country.  The  town 
it  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to  it  bv  an 
aqueduct.  Near  Coimbra,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  Quinta  das  Lagrimas,  or  Villa  of 
Tears,  the  residence  of  the  beautiful  Inez  de  Cas- 
tro, whose  murder  forms  the  subject  of  the  fine 
episode  m  the  third  book  of  the  *  Lusiad.'  Earthen- 
ware of  good  Quality  is  produced  here,  with  woollen 
and  linen  cloths. 

Coimbra  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Conimbriai, 
founded  bv  the  Romans  300  years  b.c.  It  suffered 
severely  by  the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  was  a 
scene  of  great  distress  m  1810,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  retreated  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 

COLABBA,  an  island  on  the  Malabar  or  W. 
coast  of  Hindostan,  immediately  8.  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  cause- 
way, and  on  which  a  fine  lighthouse  and  canton- 
ments for  the  British  troops  have  been  erected. 
(See  Bombay.) 

COLAPOOH,  a  small  rajahship  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombav,  partly  above  and 
partly  below  the  W.  Ghauts,  including  the  towns 
of  Colapoor,  Pamellah,  Mulcapoor,  and  Culgong. 
The  rajah  of  Colapoor  is  descended  from  the  eldest 
branch  of  tlie  familv  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  empire.  Me  formerly  possessed  Malwan, 
and  some  otner  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast;  but 
his  subjects  being  notorious  for  piracy,  the  British 
compelled  him  to  cede  these  places  m  1812 ;  and 
in  1829  assumed  the  government  of  the  country. 

CuukPooB,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of 
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the  preceding  distr.,  in  a  valley  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  hills;  125  m.  SSE.  Pooimh;  lat 
16°  19'  N.,  long.  740  25'  E.  It  has  a  citadel;  but 
its  chief  protection  is  in  two  hill  forts  in  the 
vicmity.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  contains 
some  lofty  trees,  gardens,  and  good  tanks. 

COLBEKG,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Prussia, 
reg.  Coslin  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Persante,  near 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pop. 
1 1,700  in  1861 ,  exclus.  of  a  garrison  of  1,678.  The 
princi])al  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  town- 
house,  and  the  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  town 
with  water.  There  is  in  the  ancient  ducal  castle 
a  foundation  for  the  daughters  of  nobles  and 
burgesses.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  some  manufactures;  but  its  salmon 
and  lamprey  fisheries,  and  its  shipping,  are  the 
principal  sources  of  wealth.  There  are  salt  springs 
m  the  vicinity ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal 
and  timber,  they  are  of  comparatively  little  use. 

COLCHESTER,  a  parL  bor.  and  nver  port  <»f 
England,  co.  Essex,  div.  Colchester,  hnnd.  Leyden ; 
50  m.  NE.  London  by  road,  and  51^  m.  bv  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  23,809  in  1861.  Tiie  town 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  rising  from  the 
Colne,  which  cuts  off  a  small  suburb.  It  is  well 
built,  has  several  good  streets,  is  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  adequately  supplied  with  water. 
Great  improv^ements  in  its  m  tenor  have  been 
effected,  and  are  still  going  on.  There  are  three 
bridges  over  the  river.  A  part  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  beos  founded  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  prison. 
There  are  eight  parish  churches :  St  Peter's,  built 
previously  to  the  Conquest,  has  been  modernised 
and  enlarged;  St.  James's  dates  preWously  to 
Edward  II.,  and  is  a  handsome  structure;  St. 
Leonard's  is  also  large  and  convenient:  besides 
these,  there  are  a  French  and  a  Dutch  Protestant 
church,  and  nine  dissenting  chapels.  'The  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St  Botolph's  priory,  founded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  are  said  to 
afford  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Nonnan 
architecture  in  the  kingdom. 

Colchester  has  a  free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  the  26th  of  Elizabeth,  with  one  scholarship  in 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  annexed  to  it ;  two 
others,  in  the  same  college,  revert  to  this  school 
on  failure  of  applicants  of  the  surname  of  Gilbert 
(that  of  founder)  or  Torbington;  and  fourfoundetl 
in  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  on  failure  of  anv 
boys  being  sent  from  the  Ipswich  grammar  school. 
It  educates  from  thirty  to  fortv  scholara;  two 
charity  schools,  founded  in  1708,  have  been  joined 
to  the  national  school,  in  which  about  400  bo\*8 
are  educated,  of  whom  148  are  clothed  by  the 
charity;  a  Lancastrian  school,  and  an  endowed 
school  founded  in  1816,  for  children  of  Quakers, 
with  a  library  attached  to  it  The  principal 
charitable  institutions  are,  a  hospital,  founded  by- 
James  I. ;  several  almshouses ;  and  the  Emcx  and 
Colchester  Hospital,  built  in  1820.  A  commodious 
theatre  was  erected  in  1812 ;  and  there  are  literary 
and  philosophical,  medical,  botanical,  and  musical 
societies,  all  in  a  flourishing  state.  MaxiLet-daya, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays:  the  latter  a  latf^ 
com  market;  but  general  provisions  are  on  sale 
daily  in  the  large  and  commodious  market-place. 
There  are  large  annual  cattle  fairs  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  July,  28rd  and  24th  of  the  same  month,  and 
20th  Oct  and  three  following  days. 

Colchester  is  a  bonding  port,'  but  the  foreifi^n 
imports  are  comparatively  insignificant ;  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  wine,  oil-cake  from  Holland,  and 
timber  from  the  Baltic  The  trade  coaatwiae  is 
more  extensive,  the  imports  being  chiefly  colonial 
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{iroduoe,  and  home  manufactures,  firom  London ; 
with  coals,  Ac  from  the  northern  counties:  the 
<>xports,  com  and  malt.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  *  The  Hythe,'  a  little  be- 
low the  town,  where  there  is  a  custom-house  and 
commodious  quay,  warehouses,  and  bonding,  coal 
and  timber  yards ;  larger  vessel  (chiefly  colliers) 
dbcfaarge  at  Wivenhoe,  still  lower  down,  into 
lighters.  On  Jan.  1, 1864,  there  belonged  to  the 
port,  or  rather  river,  exactly  800  vessels ;  but  of 
these  no  fewer  than  202  were  under  50  tons  bur- 
den :  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  and  that  of  the 
1M  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  amounted  to  only 
16,168  tons.  The  oyster  fishery  of  the  river  has 
been  long  celebrated,  and  was  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  Richard  I. ;  it  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhab.,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  small  craft  belonging  to  the  town.  There  is 
a  large  distillery  at  Uythe.  A  silk  manufactory 
in  the  town  employs  between  300  and  400  hands, 
chiefly  females.  The  weaving  of  baize  ^introduced 
by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  used 
formerly  to  be  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  has 
wholly  ceased.  At  present,  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  mainly  depends  on  its  retail  trade,  by  which 
an  extensive  agricultural  district  is  supplied.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  a  large  military  establishment 
was  stationed  here,  the  withdrawal  of  which  caused 
some  deterioration  to  the  borough.  Under  the 
Municipal  Act  its  boundaries  are  contracted  to  an 
area  of  about  2,000  acres  immediately  round  the 
town;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councill<»s.  Borough  revenue  8,6702.  in  1862,  of 
which  about  one-fourth  from  rates. 

Colchester  has  (with  some  interruption)  returned 
two  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  from  the  28rd  of  Ed- 
ward I.  JE*re\'iously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right 
of  election  was  vested  in  the  free  bargesaes  not  re- 
ceiving alms.  The  part  bor.  (co-extensive  with 
the  ancient  liberties)  extends  over  a  space  of 
1 1,770  acres,  divided  by  the  Colne  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  Number  of  rc^tered  electors,  1,314 
in  1862,  of  which  413  are  freemen.  Ann.  val.  of 
leal  prop,  assessed  to  income-tax  66,320/.  in  1857, 
and  85,727/.  in  1862. 

Colchester  has  claims  to  high  antiquity,  and  is 
snpposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  CUitnelodunum 
«!"  the  Roman  period,  though  this  has  been  dis- 
puted. There  is,  however,  no  place  in  the  king- 
dom where  more  numerous  Roman  remains  have 
lieen  discovered.  It  had  many  monastic  institu- 
tions previously  to  the  Reformation ;  of  these,  St. 
John's  Abbey,  of  which  the  noble  gateway  is  the 
sole  relic,  was  the  chief. 

Colchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  suffragan 
biahop  in  the  26th  Henry  YIII.  There  were  two 
oomiecrations  only,  the  first  In  1536,  the  other  in 
1592;  on  the  death  of  the  last  diocesan,  in  1607, 
oo  soccessor  was  nominated.  In  1648  the  town 
was  held  by  insurrectionary  royalists,  and  endured 
a  siege,  by  Fairfax,  of  eleven  weeks,  when  it  was 
starved  into  surrender,  and  the  leaders  hung :  half 
the  fine  subsequently  levied  appears  to  have  been 
nud  by  Dutch  refugees,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
l>oke  of  Alva's  persecution.  It  gives  the  title  of 
banm  to  the  Abbot  family. 

COLDSTREAM,  one  of  the  border  towns  of 
Scotland,  oo.  Berwick,  on  the  Tweed,  14  m.  SW. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Pop.  1,884  in  1861.  Formerly 
the  coommnication  between  England  and  Scot- 
land was  here  effected  by  a  ford,  by  which  Edw.  I. 
entered  the  latter  with  a  powexful  army  in  1296  ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  passage  for  the 
Scottish  and  English  armies  till  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  1603.  It  was  by  this  ford,  also,  that  the 
Covenanters  entered  EngUnd  in  1640.    A  bridge 
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of  five  arches  spans  the  river,  which  formed  one  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfares  between  the  two  king- 
doms previously  to  the  construction  of  railways. 
At  present,  the  iron  roads  have  completely  thrown 
the  old  highway  into  the  shade,  and  Coldstream 
bridge  lies  silent  and  deserted.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  quite  Scotch  in  appearance.  It 
has  a  weekly  corn-market,  and  a  monthly  sheep 
and  cattle  market,  both  of  considerable  importance. 
There  is  a  par.  church  and  two  Presbyterian  dis- 
senting chapels,  three  subscription  libraries,  and 
four  fnendly  societies.  The  means  of  education 
are  good.  General  Monk  resided  at  Coldstream 
in  1 659-60,  previously  to  his  going  to  England  and 
effecting  the  Restoration.  During  his  stay  here, 
he  raised  a  horse  regiment,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  *  Coldstream  Guards,'  whidi  name 
the  re^ment  BtUl  retains. 

COLERAINE,  a  marit  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  co.  Londondenry,  on  the 
Lower  Bann,  4  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  47  m. 
NNW.  Belfast,  on  the  railwav  from  Belfast  to 
Portrush.  Pop.  4,851  in  1821;  6,143  in  1841 ;  and 
5,631  in  1861.  The  town  was  built  and  fortified 
by  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  to  whom  the  dis- 
trict was  granted  by  James  I.,  in  1618.  The  town 
consists  01  a  square,  called  the  Diamond,  a  main 
street,  and  several  others,  in  which  are  many  well- 
built  houses.  A  wooden  bridge,  constructed  in 
1716,  and  renovated  in  1743,  connects  it  with  the 
suburb  of  Killowen  or  Waterside,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Bann.  The  par.  church  is  a  large  plain 
building.  The  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  an  el^ant 
structure,  is  in  KiUowen.  The  other  places  of 
worship  are,  two  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  each 
for  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Seceders.  The 
manufactures  in  the  town  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  trifling ;  a  few  paper-mills  and 
some  small  tanneries.  It  has  an  endowed  school, 
built  by  the  Irish  Society ;  a  town-hall,  with  a 
dispensary,  loan  fund,  and  a  mendicity  association. 
The  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  12  alder- 
men, 24  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
freemen,  is  become  extinct;  and  its  property  is 
now  vested  in  commissioners.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  town  and  liberties,  the  limits  of 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter  at  3  m.  in  every 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  town 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  until 
the  Union,  since  which  it  has  sent  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  274  in 
1865. 

There  are  numerous  bleach-greens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  on  the 
Bann,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are  valuable. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  the  export  of  com  and 
meal,  provisions,  including  pork,  and  linens  of  a 
fine  kind,  called  '  Coleraines.  The  entries  at  the 
port,  in  the  year  1863,  comprised  six  British  ves- 
sels, of  1,338  tons,  and  three  foreign  vessels,  of 
709  tons.  The  customs  duties  received  amounted 
to  7,561/.  in  1859 ;  to  7,94U  in  1861 ;  and  to  6,168/. 
in  1863.  Formerly,  the  trade  of  the  town  was 
much  impeded  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  had  but  9  ft.  water  over  it  at  springs, 
and  5  at  neaps ;  but  this  defect  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  obviated  1^  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at 
Portrush,  4  m.  NE.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bann, 
in  which  vessels  drawing  17  ft.  water  may  anchor, 
being  sheltered  by  a  projecting  rock  from  the  swell 
of  the  ocean.  The  ouUay  on  this  harbour  amounted 
to  about  13,000/. ;  and  it  affords  great  fadlities  to 
the  trade  of  Coleraine,  there  being  also  a  railway 
from  the  town  to  Portrush. 

COLESHILL,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Warwick,  Birmingham  div.,  bund.  Hemlingham; 
116  m.  NW.  London  bv  London  and  North  West- 
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em  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  2,063  in  18(51.  The 
town  derives  ita  name  from  its  being  situated  on  a 
hill,  near  the  Cole.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic 
church  with  a  lofty  spire,  several  ^ood  houses,  and 
a  school  supported  out  of  lands  purchased  by  the 
inhab.  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

COLLUMPTON,  or  CULLOMPfOX,  a  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Hayridge, 
12  m.  N£.  Exeter,  and  181|  m.  W.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,205,  and 
of  par.  3,185  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  vale  beside  the  Culm,  a  tributary  of  the 
Exe,  and  consists  of  one  large  street,  along  the 
road  from  Exeter  to  Bath,  and  of  several  smaller 
streets  diverging  from  it  on  either  side;  many  of 
the  houses  are  ancient,  and  some  of  them  favour- 
able specimens  of  their  day.  The  church,  origin- 
allv  coll^ate,  is  a  spacious  structure,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  with  a  lofty  and  highly  ornamented 
tower,  and  a  beautifid  chapel  attached.  There 
are  seven  dissenting  chapels;  a  national  school, 
in  which  above  200  boys  and  girls  are  educated ; 
with  other  schools,  and  several  extensive  charities. 
Market,  Saturdavs ;  fairs,  first  Wednesdays  in 
May  and  Nov.,  for  cattle  and  cloth.  There  is  a 
woollen  mill;  and  the  manufacture  of  narrow 
woollen  cloths  and  serges  employs  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pop.,  though  the  business  has  much 
declined.  There  is  also,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
a  paper-mill,  two  laige  flour-mills,  and  four  tan- 
yards.  A  monthly  session  for  the  district  is  held 
in  the  town. 

COLMAR  (an.  Columbaria,  or  Cobnaria,  a  city 
of  France,  d^p.  Haute  Khin,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  banks  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  111 ;  86  m.  NNE.  Strasbourg,  and  234 
m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Strasbourg  to 
Mulhouse  and  Basel  Pop.  22,629  in  1861.  The 
city  was  fortified  previously  to  1678,  when  Louis 
XIV.,  having  taken  it  from  Germany,  destroyed 
its  defences,  and  united  it  to  the  dommions  of  the 
French  crown.  The  city  is  now  surrounded  only 
by  bovlevarda,  planted  with  trees,  and  serving  for 
public  walks.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  con- 
tains few  public  edifices  deserving  of  notice.  The 
principal  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  1363,  the  the- 
atre, and  prison.  The  other  public  buildings  and 
establishments  are  the  haU  of  justice,  city  hall, 
prefecture,  oolite,  with  a  public  library  contain- 
ing 60,000  vols,  and  several  paintings  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
civil  and  military  hospitals,  church  of  the  Do- 
minican convent,  now  a  corn-hall,  Protestant 
church,  and  museum,  containing,  amongst  other 
curiosities,  a  remarkable  aerolite,  which  descended 
near  Ensisheim  in  1492,  and  originally  weighed 
260  pounds. 

Colmar  is  environed  by  pleasant  walks,  gardens, 
and  country  houses;  and  possesses  an  orangery 
and  deparunental  nursery  grounds.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  royal  court,  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
<hction'and  commerce.  It  has  numerous  manu- 
factures of  cotton  stuffs  and  printed  goods,  a  large 
cotton  and  silk  ribbon  factory,  besides  others  of 
cutlery,  paper,  brushes,  combs,  and  leather;  and 
an  extensive  trade  in  iron,  spices,  drugs,  and  wine, 
which,  with  its  manufactured  goods,  it  exports 
largely  to  Switzerland.  The  Columbaria  of  the 
Romans  is  believed  to  have  replaced  the  more 
ancient  Argentunria,  This  town  was  several  times 
destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and  in  aflcr  times 
suffered  greatly  during  the  wan  between  the 
houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Nassau.  The  Swedes 
took  it  in  1632. 

COLMENAR  DE  OREJA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Madrid,  13  m.  ENE.  Aranjuez.  Pop.  4,833 
in  1857.    The  town  contains  a  fine  church,  two 
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convents,  and  two  hospitals;  and  is  finely  situ* 
atcd  in  a  plain  productive  of  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  pottery,  and 
Spanish  rush;  and  mill-stones,  ana  fine  white 
stone  for  building,  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

COLNE,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn,  p«r.  Whal- 
ley,  on  the  Colne,  an  affluent  of  the  Calder :  26  m. 
N.  Manchester,  15  m.  NE.  Blackburn,  and  238| 
m.  N.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western  and 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  7,906  in  1861.  This  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity ;  but  antiquaries  are  un- 
decided whether  it  be  the  Colunio  of  the  Romans, 
or  the  Culme  of  the  Saxons.  Many  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  here ;  and  Castor  Cliff,  about  1 
m.  distant,  retains  evident  traces  of  a  military 
station,  having  a  regular  quadrangular  rampart, 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  The  town  is  situated  on 
an  eminence,  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
river  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which 
passes  through  a  tunnel  about  I  m.  from  the  place, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  fine  grazing  district  of 
Craven.  It  is  a  brisk  second-rate  town,  and  has 
of  late  years  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  Flass  spring, 
2  m.  E.  The  parochial  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
but  repaired  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  more  re- 
cently in  1815,  is  said  to  be  a  '  spacious  and  decent 
building.'  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independ- 
ents, and  Inghamites,  have  places  of  worship.  A 
gallery'  in  Uie  first  named  of  these  gave  way  in 
1777,  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  assembled  t4> 
hear  John  Wesley,  tlie  founder  of  the  society, 
preach  on  its  open Ing ;  but  though  many  were  in- 
jured by  the  accident,  no  lives  were  losL  A  free 
grammar-school,  rebuilt  in  1812  by  subscription, 
on  the  site  of  one  more  ancient,  educates  six  boys: 
Archbishop  Tillotson  was  a  pupil  in  it.  The'oo. 
magistrates  hold  sessions  here,  and  a  constable  for 
the  gov.  of  the  place  is  chosen  aimually  by  the 
rate-payers.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court 
baron,  and  courts  leet  or  halmote  are  held  in  May 
and  Oct  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufacture :  a  fulling-mill  existed 
in  1311,  and  about  the  same  period  a  coal-mine 
was  worked  in  the  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the 
woollen  fabrics,  shalloons,  calamancoes,  and  tam- 
mies, were  made  in  considerable  quantities;  and  a 
piece-hall,  on  the  principle  of  those  at  Bradford 
and  Halifax,  was  erected  in  1775.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial stone  building,  containing  two  rooms, 
each  162  ft  by  42  ft  The  upper  room  has  been 
used  for  the  sale  of  woollens  during  the  fairs,  and, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  the  worsted  trade,  the 
whole  building  is  now  thrown  open  for  the  sale  of 
general  merchandise  on  the  same  occasions.  The 
cotton  trade  having  been  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  has  nearly  superceded  the 
woollen  trade,  and  the  pop.  is  now  principally 
employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  the 
Manchester  market  The  spinning  power  is  chiefly 
water  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  streams, 
steam-en^nes  being  used  to  obviate  their  occa- 
sional failure.  The  first  power-loom  was  intit>- 
duced  into  the  district  in  1832.  The  canal  already 
noticed  affords  a  ready  mode  of  conveyance  for 
the  coal,  slate,  lime,  and  stone  raised  here.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesday :  fairs,  March  7,  May  13  and 
16,  Oct  11,  Dec  21 ;  also  a  fair  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  the  month  for  cattle  «id  cloth. 

COLOGNE,  or  COLN  (Germ.  K6ln),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  cap. 
of  the  electorate  of  the  same  name,  and  now  uf 
the  Rhine  prov.,  and  of  a  reg.  and  circ  of  the 
same,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  from  Berlin 
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to  Paris,  and  from  Amsterdam  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mayn.  Pop.  120,568  in  1861,  excltuiive  of  a 
fTairison  of  7,485.  llie  city,  one  of  the  most 
ttouri^ing  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  connected 
bv  a  fine  bridge  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  with  the  town  of  Deutz,  on  the 
oppc»ite  side  of  the  river.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  close  to  the  water ;  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  The  walls  have  a  number  of  towers 
a  la  Momtaiambert,  and  form  a  circuit  of  nearly 
7  m. ;  but  a  part  of  the  included  space  is  laid  out 
in  promenades  and  gardens.  Though  finely 
sitoated  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river,  on  a 
plightly  elevated  ground,  Cologne  has  many  wood 
houses  And  is  ill-built,  having  been  laid  out  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  ol^ect  of  architects 
was  more  dirked  towards  defence  against  ex- 
ternal enemies  than  interior  comfort  and  beauty. 
Tlie  city  has  a  great  many  interesting  building, 
chief  among  them  the  cathedral  or  minster  of  St. 
Peter,  a  vast  and  imposing  but  incomplete  Gothic 
edifice,  begun  about  the  year  1248.  It  is  about 
4<K)  ft.  in  length,  and  the  choir  rises  to  the  height 
of  180  ft.  To  complete  the  vast  structure  and  add 
to  it  a  suitable  tower,  has  been  the  object  of  all 
<  Germany  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
large  smns  have  been  collected  for  the  purpose. 
The  church  of  Sc  3fary  is  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  for  the  famous 
altar>piece  painted  by  Rubens.  Several  of  the 
other  churches  are  ahio  interesting,  particularly 
that  of  Sc  Gereon.  The  town-house  is  a  fine  old 
building.  The  hall  for  the  courts  of  justice  was 
erected  in  1824.  In  the  arsenal  are  preder\'ed 
many  carious  specimens  of  ancient  armour.  Co- 
Icq^e  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  the  pro- 
\*incml  authorities,  and  of  the  courts  of  appeal  for 
the  province.  Its  university,  established  ui  1388, 
was  stipprpssed  during  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
tzy  bv  the  French.  The  city  has  two  gymnasiums 
or  colleges — one  for  Catholics,  to  which  is  attached 
a  very  valuable  library,  and  one  for  Protestants ; 
there  is  besides  an  archiepisoopal  seminary  for  the 
education  of  clergymen,  a  normal  school,  a  oom- 
roerciAl  school,  a  public  library,  with  numerous 
litcnuy  institutions,  and  a  theatre.  Manufactures 
important ;  they  consist  principally  of  cotton  yam 
and  stuffii,  woollen  stockings,  oonnets,  silks,  vel- 
vets, tobacco,  soap,  hats,  lace,  thread,  and  clocks. 
There  are  tan-works  and  several  distilleries,  the 
most  esteemed  product  of  the  latter  being  the 
well  known  eau  He  Coioffne.  The  citv  ha8  a  very 
g(M)d  pcfft  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  prmcipal  entre- 
pot of  the  extensive  and  increasing  commerce 
oetween  the  Netherlands  and  the  countries  in- 
cluded within  the  German  customs'  union.  Ru- 
bens was  bom  in  Cologne  in  1577,  and  several  of 
its  churches  are  ornamented  with  his  chef- 
(fawrrea, 

Cologne  was  anciently  called  Oppidum  Ubiotwn, 
from  its  being  the  chief  town  of  toe  Ubii,  a  German 
tribe.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  it  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  who  was 
bi#m  in  it ;  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Agrippina 
Cotomia,  and  latterlv  of  Oilonia  and  Cologne. 
(Tacit.  AnnaU  lib.  xu.  §  27 ;  Ollarii  Notit.  Orbis 
Antiqui,  L  p.  327.)  In  the  middle  ages,  Cologne 
was  much  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  at 
present.  It  was  tor  a  lengthened  period  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  belonging  to  the  Han- 
seatic  League.  It  suffered  much  at  different 
periods  fincim  the  intolerance  of  its  magistrates,  by 
whom  all  Protestants  were  expelled  from  the 
city  in  1618. 

COLOMBIA,  a  vast  territory  of  S.  America, 
formerly  one  country,  but,  since  the  year  1831, 
divided  into  the  states  of  Ecuador,  New  Granada, 


and  Venezuela.  The  territory  occupies  the  N. 
part  of  South  America,  between  lat  12°  25'  N. 
and  fp  S.,  and  long.  60°  and  83©  W. ;  having  N. 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  £.  British  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
S.  Brazil  and  Pera,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  repub.  of  Central  America ;  length  £.  to  W., 
1,320  m.;  breadth  N.  to  S.,  1,080  m.;  area 
1,155,000  sq.  m. 

Colombia  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct 
zones,  or  tracts  of  country.  The  first  comprises 
the  country  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Andes;  the  second,  the 
mountainous  region;  the  third,  the  immense 
savannahs  which  stretch  S.  and  £.  from  the  Andes 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Amazon,  and 
the  mountains  which  border  on  the  Orinoco.  Co- 
lombia has  as  much  as  2,000  m.  of  coast  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  and  1,200  m.  on 
the  Pacific.  The  former  is  a  great  deal  more  in- 
dented with  bays  and  inlets  than  the  latter ;  the 
principal  are  the  Gulfs  of  Paria,  Maracaybo,  and 
Darien,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea;  with  Panama, 
Choco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  on  the  Pacific. 
Several  islands  belonging  to  Colombia  suiround 
its  coast;  as  those  of  Margarita,  Tortuga,  &c, 
(Venezuela) ;  I.  Rey,  Quito,  Ac  (N.  Granada) ; 
and  Puna  (Ecuador).  (Hall's  Colombia,  Ac.,  pp. 
26-28 ;  Mod.  Trav.,  xxvii.  7,  Ac.) 

3/oun/m'iM. — ^The  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
enters  the  prov.  of  Loxa  from  tlie  S.,  between 
lat  49  and  5°  S. ;  in  2<>  23'  S.,  where  it  is  neariy 
15,000  ft.  in  height,  it  divides  into  two  parallel 
ridges,  in  the  elevated  valley  between  which, 
9,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Quito  and 
other  towns  are  situated.  £.  of  this  valley  rise 
the  summits  of  Copaurcu,  16,380,  Tunguragua, 
16,720,  Cotopaxi,  17,950,  and  Guyambu,  18,180  ft. ; 
and  on  its  VV.  side,  those  of  Chimborazo,  20,100, 
Ilenisa,  16,302,  and  Petchincha,  15,380  ft,  hi^h ; 
all  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  firom  amidst 
which  torrents  of  name  and  lava  have  frequently 
burst,  and  desolated  the  surrounding  country. 
ITiese  two  ranges  afterwards  unite,  but  near  i° 
N.  again  separate,  enclosing  the  lofty  valley  of 
Pastos,  bounded  by  the  stiU  active  volcanoes  of 
AzufsaJ  and  Gambal,  and  the  extinct  one  of 
Chiles.  Beyond  Pastos,  the  Cordilleras  consist 
of  three  ranges,  the  most  W.,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  generally  less  than  5,000  ft.,  follows  the 
coast  of  the  Paciflc,  and  terminates  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama ;  the  central  range  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  vallevs  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
rivers,  and  terminates  near  Mompox,  between  lat. 
9°  and  10°  N.;  and  the  third,  being  the  most  E. 
and  highest  range,  extends  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Parian  promontory,  in  long.  62^^  E.  This 
last-named  range  divides  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Orinoco  on  its  E.,  from  the  Magdalena, 
Zulia,  Tocuyo,  &c.,  and  their  affluents,  on  its  W. 
side.  Many  of  its  summits  reach  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow;  and  it  has  numerous  lower 
summits,  called /wmmos,  which  rise  to  10,000  or 
12,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  con- 
stantiy  enveloped  in  damp  and  thick  iag^  The 
city  of  Bogota,  8,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  built  on 
a  table-land  formed  by  this  mountain  range ;  as 
are  the  towns  of  Nirgua,  San  Felipe  el  Fuerte, 
Barquesimeto,  and  Tocuyo;  but  these  are  at  a 
much  lower  elevation  than  Bogota,  the  mountains 
decreasing  in  height  very  considerably  N.  of 
Merida.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes  in 
Colombia  is  about  11,100  ft.;  their  altitude  is 
greatest  near  the  equator.  In  Venezuela,  between 
the  parallels  of  8°  and  7°  S.  lat,,  there  is  another 
moimtain  system,  unconnected  with  the  Andean, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Orinoco  and 
the  plains  of  Caraccas,   Varinas,  and  those  in 
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the  £.  parts  of  New  Granada.  Thu  system  has 
been  called  the  Cordillera,  or  Sierra  of  Parima. 
It  is  less  a  chain  than  a  collection  of  granitic 
mountainSf  separated  by  small  plains,  and  not 
uniformly  disposed  in  lines ;  its  mean  height  is  not 
above  3,500  ft,,  although  some  summits  rise  to 
upwards  of  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
(Uumboldt^s  Pers.  Karr.  and  Researches;  Hall's 
Colombia,  pp.  2-6 ;  Mod.  Trav.,  volxxvii.) 

Plain*, — Colombia  includes  the  most  northerly 
of  the  three  great  basins  of  the  %.  American  con- 
tinent, the  IJanoiof  Varinas  andCaraccas;  which, 
like  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Avres,  consists  of  sa- 
vannahs or  steppes  devoid  of  large  trees.  These, 
in  the  rainy  season,  appear  from  the  high  lands 
as  a  boundless  extent  of  verdure,  but  in  time  of 
drought  they  are  a  complete  desert.  Humboldt  re- 
marks, that  *  tliere  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and 
gloomy,  in  the  uniform  aspect  of  these  steppes.' 
*  I  know  not,'  he  says,  *  whether  the  first  sight  of 
the  LlanoM  excites  less  astonishment  than  that  of 
the  Andes.  The  plains  of  the  W.  and  N.  of  Europe 
present  but  a  feeble  image  of  these.  All  around 
us  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky  ; 
and  that  vast  and  profound  solitude  appeared  Uke 
an  ocean  covered  with  sea- weeds.'  The  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  these  steppes,  like  those  of  X.  Asia, 
is  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities.  An 
uninterrupted  flat  of  180  leagues  extends  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  Araure  and  Ospinos ;  and 
j&om  San  Carlos  to  the  savannahs  of  the  Caqueta 
for  200  leagues.  This  resemblance  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully 
where  the  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm- 
trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of 
the  Orinoco  are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen. 
Occasionally,  however,  fractured  strata  of  sand- 
stone, or  compact  limestone,  stand  4  or  5  ft. 
higher  than  the  plain,  and  extend  for  three  or  four 
leagues  along  it;  and  convex  eminences,  of  a  very 
trifling  height,  separate  the  streams  which  flow  to 
the  coast  from  those  that  join  the  Orinoco.  The 
phenomena  of  the  mirage,  and  the  apparitions  of 
large  lakes,  with  an  undulating  surface,  may  fre- 
quently be  observed.  These  savannahs  are  watered 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  form  the  Meta, 
the  Apure,  and  finally  the  Orinoco  ;  and  the  pe- 
riodical overflowings  of  which  convert  the  whole 
country,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  into 
an  inland  sea.  The  equally  well-watered  plains 
of  Ecuador  are  intersected  by  numerous  large 
branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
great  central  basin  of  the  continent.  (Humboldt's 
Pers.  Narr.;  Hall,  p.  8;  Mod.  Trav.,  pp.  19-21, 
226-230.) 

Riven» — The  chief  are  the  Amazon,  which,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  runs  almost  entirely 
through  Ecuador,  near  its  S.  border ;  and  the 
Orinoco,  which,  t^ogether  with  all  its  branches,  is 
wholly  included  within  the  territories  of  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Granada.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  Atrato,  Zulia,  Tocuyo,  and 
Guarapiche,  whose  waters  go  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  ;  the  Patia,  Mira,  Esmeralda,  and  Guayaquil 
rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific ;  the  Yapura,  Pu- 
tumayo,  Napo,  Piguena,  Pasta9a,  Marona,  San- 
tiago, Huallaga,  dkc,  affluents  of  the  Amazon; 
the  Guaviare,  Meta,  Arauca,  Apure,  with  its  nu- 
merous branches,  Ventuari,  Caura,  and  Carony, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Orinoco; 
and  the  Cayuni,  which  passes  into  the  territory  of 
British  Guiana. 

Lakes, — The  most  considerable  is  that  of  Mara- 
caybo,  which  is  rather  a  kind  of  inland  fresh  water 
sea,  and  communicates  with  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name  by  a  channel  about  2  leagues  broad  and  8 
long.    (See  Maracaybo.)    The  lake  of  Valencia, 


which  is  the  next  in  importance,  is  larger  than 
that  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland :  there  are  others, 
both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountainous  regions ; 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  is  that  of  Guatavita, 
not  far  from  Bogota,  into  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
lar^e  sums  were  thrown  by  the  natives  during  the 
penod  of  the  Spanish  conquests.  Some  extensive 
salt  marshes  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  NW.  coasts  (Mod.  Trav.,  voL  zxvii ; 
Account  of  Colombia,  pp.  19-25.) 

Minerals. — The  Cordilleras  teem  with  metallic 
wealth  ;  and,  though  imperfectly  explored,  have 
already  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
platina,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  :  the  gold 
is  mostly  obtained  by  washing  the  auriferous  soil, 
and  comes  chiefly  from  the  provs.  of  Choco,  An- 
tioquia,  and  Popayan ;  silver  is  found  in  the  prov. 
of  Pamplona  and  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  ;  pla- 
tina,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific;  mercury  and 
cinnabar,  in  several  parts,  as  well  as  lead  ;  and  iron 
and  pit-coal  in  abundance  near  Bogota :  copper,  in 
great  plenty,  is  found,  especiallv  at  Aroa,  in  New 
Granada.  There  are  mines  of  rock  salt  in  the 
mountains  NE.  of  Bogota,  and  caves  producing 
nitre  near  the  lake  Guavita.  Hot  sulphureoui» 
springs  abound  in  several  parts  ;  those  of  Las  Trin- 
cheras,  about  10  m.  from  Valencia,  are  believed  to 
be  the  hottest  hitherto  discovered,  excepting  those 
of  Urijino  in  Japan.  Colombia  abounds  in  stu- 
pendous natural  wonders :  amongst  the  rest  are 
the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  not  far  from  Bo- 
gota ;  the  fall  of  fequendama,  the  loftiest  cataract, 
and  the  Silla  de  Caraccas,  the  loftiest  cliff  yet  dis- 
covered. ^Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.  and  Researches ; 
Delabeche  s  Geolog.  Manual,  pp.  410, 411 ;  Present 
State  of  Colombia,  pp.  297-314.) 

The  climate  of  the  country  between  the  Cordil- 
lera and  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  extremely  hot,  and 
generally  unhealthy.  In  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco 
the  heat  is  also  intense ;  but  this  tract  is  not  so 
insalubrious  as  the  sea  coast,  and  b  often  refreshed 
by  strong  breezes.  The  middle  region  possesses 
every  gradation  of  temperature,  according  to  ele- 
vation :  when  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  found  to  stand  at  115^  Fah. ; 
at  the  height  of  4,800  ft.  it  has  descended  to  77^ ; 
at  8,000  fU  to  50<) ;  at  9,000  ft.  high,  it  becomes 
extremely  cold ;  and  at  15,700  fK  all  vegetation 
ceases.  At  Caraccas,  most  rain  falls  in  April, 
May,  and  June  :  Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb.  are  the  months 
of  greatest  drought.  Violent  storms,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  are  frequent  at  Mara- 
cay  bo.  Earthquakes  are  very  common ;  many  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  one  in 
1812  overthrew  most  of  the  principal  towns  on  the 
N.  coast,  with  great  destruction  of  human  Ufe, 
Intermittent,  putrid,  and  bilious  fevers  and  dysen- 
teries are  the  most  prevalent  diseases  on  the  ooa^t ; 
goitre  is  nearly  universal  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions. (Hall's  Colombia,  pp.  6-10;  Account  of 
Uolombia,  pp.  13-18;  Mod.  Trav.,  voL  xxvii) 

Vegetable  Products, — ^The  vast  forests  diat  line 
the  shores  of  the  rivers,  and  cover  the  moontains, 
abound  with  fine  timber,  which  would  yield  a  large 
revenue,  if  the  means  of  transit  to  the  coast  were 
better.  Mahogany,  cedars,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  woods  of  great  beauty  and  durabUity,  a 
very  hard  species  of  oak  {Q^ercHS  cents,  Uun.), 
iron-wood,  ebony  of  various  kinds ;  Nicaraf^u^ 
Brazil,  and  numerous  other  dye-woods  ;  the  cocoa 
and  other  palms ;  bananas,  plantains,  and  gigantic 
mimosas,  are  found  in  profusion.  Humboldt  ob- 
serves, '  It  might  be  said  that  the  earth,  overloaded 
with  plants,  does  not  allow  them  epace  enough  to 
unfold  themselves.  The  trunks  or  the  trees  are 
every  where  concealed  under  a  thick  carpet  of 
verdure ;  and  if  we  carefully  transplanted  the 
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Orekidtef  the  pqten,  and  the  pothofl,  which  a 
single  courhanl  or  American  fig-tree  nourishes, 
we  should  cover  a  vast  extent  of  groand.'  Yene- 
zaela  is,  generally  speaking,  more  ^rtile  and  richly 
wooded  than  New  Granada.  Mangroves  and  Cacti 
grow  thick  upon  the  coast;  the  tamarind,  date, 
and  various  other  tropical  fruits,  are  nearly  every 
where  plentilVil,  and  the  Ficus  giganUa  sometimes 
reaches  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  cocoa-nut, 
indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  yam,  and  potato,  are  indi- 
genous to  Colombia,  as  are  vanilla,  cassia-fistula, 
cochineal,  Ac  :  the  prov.  of  Loxa  and  Mariquito 
are  famous  for  their  cinchona  bark  ;  cusparia,  sar- 
f^parilla,  saasafiras,  squills,  storax,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  medicinal  plants,  gums,  resins,  and 
balsams,  are  natives  of  this  country.  Arborescent 
ferns  of  an  enormous  size  are  met  with  ;  and  the 
earth  in  some  parts  is  covered  with  gramineous 
iilanta  occasionally  30  ft.  high.  (HumlM>ldt'8  Pers. 
rCarr.  and  Researches ;  Mod.  Trav. ;  Hall's  Colom- 
bia, pp.  30,  31,  drc ;  Account  of  Colombia,  pp. 
144-163.) 

AmmaU. — Nature  has  been  equally  prodigal  of 
animal  as  of  vegetable  life.  Jaguars,  tapirs,  wild 
hones,  hogs,  deer  in  immense  numbers,  wild  dogs, 
and  monkeys  of  difTerent  kinds,  are  amongst  the 
most  common  quadrupeds;  as  vultures,  parrots, 
and  parroquets,  in  la^  flocks,  macaws,  scarlet 
cardinals,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  and  an  abundance 
of  water-fowl,  are  plentiful  amon^  birds.  Immense 
alligators  inhabit  the  larger  nvers  and  llanos, 
where,  together  with  large  serpents  of  various 
kinds,  they  lie  buried  in  die  mud  during  the  dry 
season,  and  revive  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
rains.  The  riven  and  lakes  are  weU  stocked  with 
fish ;  and  the  stagnant  pools  in  the  llanos  abound 
niith  the  gymnotus,  or  electrical  eel.  (For  a  de- 
hcription  of  this  remarkable  animal,  see  Hum- 
l»f»ldt  9  Pers.  Narr.,  346-377 ;  or  Mod.  Trav.,  xxviL 
233-237.)  Scorpions,  millipedes,  soolopendras, 
termites,  mosquitoes,  and  myriads  of  other  insects 
abound :  the  pearl  oyster  inhabits  several  parts  of 
the  coast. 

AffricultHre. — Cocoa,  coflee,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
Ufbacoo,  hides,  cattle,  and  Brazil-wood,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  culture  and  commerce:  the 
grainv  and  the  nutritious  roots  known  in  the  West 
Indies  by  the  name  of  ground  provisions,  are 
produced  only  in  sufficient  quantities  fur  home 
consumption.  Maize  is  grown  every  where,  and, 
when  npe,  is  pounded  in  wooden  mortars  into  a 
coarse  meal,  there  being  no  more  perfect  ma- 
chinery for  grinding  it.  Wheat  is  grown  on  the 
higher  lands,  especially  in  New  Granada,  where  it 
succeeds  as  well  as  in  Ei^land,  and  often  yields 
4*)  bushels  an  acre :  two  crops  may  be  produced  in 
a  year.  A  substitute  for  bread  is  found  in  cassava, 
whidh  is  procured,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for 
making  starch,  firom  the  yuca  root :  the  plantain 
14  to  the  mass  aithe  natives  what  the  potato  has  be- 
come to  the  poor  of  Ireland ;  the  rice  of  Colombia 
is  indiffoenL  Cocoa  properly  the  cacao  nut)  is 
princxpdly  grown  in  Venezuela,  on  the  low  rich 
soil  or  the  coast,  in  Yarinas,  and  near  Guaya^uiL 
It  docs  not  come  into  full  bearing  till  after  eight 
or  nine  years*  growth  ;  but,  after  that,  continues  in 
produce'  from  20  to  30  years,  bearing  two  crops  a 
year,  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  The  cultiva- 
tioo  of  cacao  has  however  diminished,  that  of 
cc^ee  having  been  in  part  sut»tituted  for  it. 
Coffee  has  been  introduced  into  almost  all  the 
temperate  valleys  of  Venezuela,  and  the  prov.  of 
Santa  Martha  and  Mariquita  in  New  Granada ; 
but  its  culture  is  conducted  with  less  care  than  in 
the  W.  Indian  Islands.  Its  produce  and  the  trade 
in  it  have,  however,  increased  rapidly  since  the 
revolationar)'  war,  and  it  now  forms  by  far  the 
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greatest  article  of  export.  Cotton  is  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  principally  in  the  valleys 
of  Aragua,  and  the  provs.  Cartagena  and  Mara- 
caybo.  The  produce  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  from  the  uplands  of  N.  America,  which  is 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  defective  mode 
generally  followed  of  cleaning  and  depriving  it  of 
the  seed.  In  the  prov.  Cartagena,  the  plant  is 
grown  upon  newly  cleared  land,  between  succes- 
sive crops  of  maize.  Indigo  is  cultivated  prin- 
cipally m  the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  the  prov. 
Varinas,  and  formerly  was  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  but  the  competition  in  this  article,  which 
British  skill  and  capital  has  produced  in  Hindostan, 
materially  affects  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The 
tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
Virginia,  yielding  onlv  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the 
Rio  Negro ;  in  some  places,  as  at  Cumanacoa,  it  is 
even  superior  to  the  latter.  Under  the  Spanish 
regime,  the  culture  and  sale  of  tobacco  were  mo- 
nopolised by  the  government.  All  individuals 
authorised  to  raise  it  were  registered,  and  the  entire 
produce  was  brought  to  the  government  depots 
{estancos\  and  sold  to  its  agents  at  a  certain  fixed 

f>rice,  who  again  sold  it  to  the  consumer  at  a 
aige  advance.  The  Colombian  con^ss  originally 
abolished  this  among  other  monoijobes;  but  finding 
that  they  could  not  spare  the  revenue,  of  which  it 
was  productive,  it  was  again  revived.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  had,  however,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  so  much  declined,  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  monopoly  ceased  to  be  o^  any 
material  importance ;  and  a  law  passed  the  con- 
gress for  its  abolition,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1834. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  the  horse 
and  ox  were  unknown  in  the  New  World ;  but  the 
llanos  are  now  covered  with  herds  of  both.  M. 
Depons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
estimated  that  there  were,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  Maracaybo,  1,200,000  oxen, 
180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules;  an  estimate 
which  Humboldt  thought  too  low.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  plentiful  in  the  table-lands  of  Bogota ;  animal 
food  is  cheap  and  much  consumed;  and  hides, 
wool,  and  cheese  form  a  principal  portion  of  rural 
produce.  Agriculture  generally  is  in  a  very  low 
state,  and  the  government  have  been  lately  de- 
sirous to  promote  its  improvement  by  encouraging 
foreign  settlers,  and  dispoang  of  the  waste  lauds 
to  them  at  a  low  rate,  and  exempting  them  for  a 
period  from  taxes.  Few  people  possess  estates 
of  6,O002L  a  year;  6,000  dollars  are  reckoned  a 
good  income.  Near  Pamplona  the  grounds  are 
surrounded  with  stone  wall  hedges,  which  give  an 
air  of  proprietorship  not  often  seen ;  and  in  the 
valley  of  Serinze  (New  Granada),  a  similar  plan 
is  adopted,  and  cultivation  is  in  a  tolerably  ad- 
vanced stage.  Commonly,  however,  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  natives  precludes  this,  and  *  the 
Colombian  who  can  eat  beef  and  plantains,  and 
smoke  cigars  as  he  swings  in  his  hammock,  is 
possessed  of  almost  every  thing  his  habits  qualify 
him  to  enjoy,  or  which  his  ambition  prompts  him 
to  attain — the  poor  have  little  less,  the  rich  scarcely 
covet  more.'  in  the  llanos  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  such  that,  after  having  suffered  for 
half  the  year  from  inundations,  they  patiently  ex- 
pose themselves  during  the  other  hall  to  the  most 
distressing  want  of  water,  though  they  know  that 
almost  every  where  they  may  obtain  a  good  supply 
at  10  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
have,  in  fact,  indisposed  and  unfitted  the  people 
for  any  vigorous  exertion.  (Humboldt ;  Mod. 
Trav.;  Hall) 

Pearl  Fisheriet, — Along  the  coast  many  of  the 
inhabitants  subsist  as  fishermen,  bartering  the  fish 
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they  catch  for  maize  and  other  inland  produce. 
There  are  three  pearl  fisheries ;  two  on  tlie  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  on  those  of  the  Pacific. 
The  first  are  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  islands 
Margarita,  Cubagua,  and  Coche,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Hacha;  in  the  16th  century  they  were 
much  celebrated,  and  yielded  pearls  to  the  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars  annually.  The  pearls  of 
this  coast  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  play 
of  light,  in  which  they  are  much  superior  to  those 
of  tlie  East.  The  other  fishery  is  at  Panama :  all 
of  them  are  now  much  neglected,  and  do  not  yield 
more  than  180,000  dollars  a  year.  The  Indians  of 
Cariaco  have  a  singular  method  of  catching  mid- 
fowl,  which  may  here  be  noticed :  they  leave  ca- 
labashes continually  floating  on  the  water,  that  the 
birds  may  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them. 
*  When  they  wish  to  catch  any  of  these  wild  fowl, 
they  go  into  the  water  with  their  heads  covered 
each  with  a  calabash,  in  which  they  make  two 
holes  for  seeing  through.  They  thus  swim  towards 
the  birds,  throwing  a  handful  of  maize  on  the 
water  from  time  to  time,  the  grains  of  which 
scatter  on  the  surface.  The  birds  approach  to  feed 
on  the  maize,  and  at  that  moment  the  swimmer 
seizes  them  by  the  feet,  pulls  them  under  water, 
and  vtTings  their  necks  before  they  can  make  the 
lea.st  movement,  or,  by  their  noise,  spread  an  alarm 
among  the  fiock. . .  .*.  Many  have  no  other  trade 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  daily 
take  multitudes  of  these  birds,  which  they  sell  at 
a  low  rate.'  (Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.,  iL  271, 276 ; 
Present  State  of  Colombia,  pp.  822,  323 ;  Hall's 
Colombia,  pp.  28,  29 ;  Mod-  Trav.,  xxvii.  30,  54, 
55,  <!^c.) 

Manufacturet. — Such  of  these  as  are  not  merely 
domestic  are  chiefiy  leather,  hammocks,  baizes, 
blankets,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  hats,  and 
salt ;  but  none  of  them  is  of  any  importance.  The 
principal  salt  works  are  at  Araya  and  Santa  Mar- 
tha. The  whole  process  is  left  to  nature,  and 
consists  simply  in  the  washing  of  the  muriatiferous 
soil  by  the  rains,  into  shallow  basins,  where  the 
salt  is' found  incrusted,  after  evaporation,  in  a  state 
of  great  purity.  The  common  pottery  is  rude,  and 
made  by  Indian  women  only.  At  Caripe,  oil  is 
manufactured  by  the  Indians,  from  the  fat  of  young 
guachcro  birds ;  and  on  the  Magdalena,  the  negroes 
stuff  their  pillows  with  the  wool  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  the  mahagua  {bomhax).  Such  expedients 
often  supply  the  place  of  better  manufactures,  all 
of  which  must  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  are 
comparatively  scarce  and  dear.  (Mod.  Trav.; 
Humboldt;  Hall's  Colombia,  4&c.) 

Trade. — The  ports  of  La  Guayra,  Rio  dd  Hacha, 
Santa  Martha,  Cartagena,  Chagres,  Puerto-Ca- 
bello,  Panama,  and  Guayaquil  are  those  most  fre- 
quented by  foreign  traders.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  three  states  of  Colombia 
from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment : — 


1861 

\Wl         ' 

£ 

New      f  Imports  from 
Granada  '  Exports  to 

811.304 

774,811 

826,083 

1,616,636 

Venezuela  • 

[  Imports  from 

9,397 

23,767 

Exports  to 

229,991 

411,940 

'  Ecuador    • 

Imports  from 

95,023 

68,608 

Exports  to 

1,076 

10,060 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Colombian  states  is 
of  no  great  imix)rtance.  The  want  of  internal 
communication  is  a  considerable  disadvantage; 
throughout  the  whole  country  there  is  scarcely  a 
road  passable  for  wheel  carriages ;  and  every  species 


of  commodity  is  conveyed  on  mules.  The  ways 
generally  are  mere  tracks,  formed  by  the  tread  of 
successive  travellers,  and  even  in  what  were  for- 
merly termed  royal  roads,  all  that  has  been  done 
is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  Bridges  are  few,  and 
except  those  of  Valencia  and  Capitanejo,  consist 
of  only  a  few  rough  planks,  with  branches  laid 
across ;  or  of  ropes,  upon  which  a  suspended  basket 
is  made  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In 
the  more  precipitous  and  dangerous  passes,  where 
mules  can  scarcelv  be  used,  it  is  customarv  for 
travellers  to  be  carried  in  chairs  fastened  to  the 
backs  of  men,  who  obtain  a  miserable  livelihood 
by  continually  exposing  themselves  to  risks,  such 
as  those  which  beset  the  chamois-hunter.  (See 
Andes.) 

Government  is  vested,  in  each  of  the  states,  in  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  both  con- 
sisting of  members  elected  by  the  cantonal  de- 
Euties  of  the  provinces,  in  a  pro\'isional  assembly, 
eld  once  in  four  years.  In  Colombia,  previous  to 
its  partition,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election 
of  deputies  required  the  parochial  voter  to  be  a 
Colombian,  above  the  age  of  21,  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty worth  100  dollars,  or  exercising  some  trade 
or  profession,  and  able  to  read  and  write  (this  last 
qualification  to  be  |)eremptory  after  1840).  To  be 
a  cantonal  elector,  it  was  requisite  to  be  a  native 
of  the  canton,  possessed  of  property  worth  500  doK, 
or  an  income  of  300  dollars :  to  be  a  senator,  it  was 
necessarv  to  have  an  income  of  500  dollars,  or  to 
be  of  a  learned  prof««ion.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  the 
former  of  whom  could  not  continue  in  office  longer 
than  eight  years  successively;  and  neither  he,  nor 
any  of  the  ministers,  could  be  members  of  the  con- 
gress. With  some  variations,  this  government  has 
been  adopted  by  the  existing  states.  The  poli- 
tical government  of  each  department  is,  by  law, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  an  intendente,  appointed  by 
the  president,  with  the  sanction  of  the  oongre&s 
with  authority  over  the  administration  of  justice, 
police,  finance,  and  defence ;  but  without  the  com- 
mand of  an  armed  military  force.  The  provuices 
are  under  the  administration  of  governors,  with 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  intendente;  the 
cantons  and  parishes  have  each  their  own  officers. 

The  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  an  ill-digested 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Castile  and  of  the  Indies, 
royal  ordinances  and  other  Spanish  decrees,  and 
colonial  regulations;  and  their  administration  i» 
ver}'  unfavourably  spoken  of.  The  judges  wore 
elected  by  the  congress,  from  lists  ^vcn  by  the 
president.  Trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  were  amongst  the  first  enactments  of  the 
Colombian  congress. 

Religion^  the  Roman  Catholic^  the  ceremonies 
and  festivals  of  which  are  celebrated  with  i^rreat 
splendour.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  182 1 ; 
but  the  clexgy  still  possess  considerable  power,  and 
though  general  toleration  is  afforded  to  persona  of 
other  creeds,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  pexform 
their  rites  in  public.  The  deigy  are  paid  by  tlie 
state :  convents  are  still  numerous,  but  diminish- 
ing, and  dissent  from  Catholicism  is  spreading. 
Many  Indians  have  embraced  Christianity. 

llie  ranks  of  the  different  armies  are  filled  ^th 
Indians  and  mixed  races,  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
discipline.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  mllida, 
consisting  of  the  whole  male  population  between 
16  and  40  years  of  age.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  states  of  Colombia  to  rai^e  a 
navy ;  but  their  maritime  'force  is  inconsiderable. 
A  marine  school  has,  however,  been  established  at 
Carthagena. 

During  the  Spanish  regime  elementary  educa- 
tion was  sadly  neglected,  and  all  the  more  impor- 
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taut  branches  of  useful  knowledge  professed  at  the 
universittG«  of  the  Canu;cas,  Bogota,  and  Quito, 
were  so  taught  as  to  be  really  worse  than  useless ; 
and  init4*ad  of  expanding  and  enlightening  the 
mmd,  served  rather  to  imbue  it  with  the  grossest 
prejudices.  But  considerable  progress  has  since 
heen  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  better 
order  of  things.  Primary  schools  were  ordered  to 
\ie.  established  in  every  parish,  by  the  congress  of 
1^21;  Lancastrian  schools  exist  in  the  principal 
townsy  and  the  universities  have  been  remodelled. 
The  Colombian  congress  applied  certain  projj^erty 
f-iiimerly  belonging  to  the  clergy  to  the  aid  of 
public  education ;  and  the  legislatures  of  the  pre- 
hent  republics  have  been  anxious  to  carry  into 
etfcct  Che  system  adopted  by  it.  Several  public 
jc»uma]a  are  establish^  in  different  parts  of  the 
cunntry. 

Architecture  has  made  but  little  progress,  and 
almost  the  only  specimens  worth  notice  are  confined 
to  Bogota.  Painting  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
tliat  city  and  Quito,  and  music  in  Caraccaa ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  fine  arts  are  in  a  very 
backwaid  state.  The  besetting  vice  of  the  Colom- 
bians is  indolence,  which  retards  all  their  sm^ial 
pnigress :  they  are  courteous,  hospitable,  and,  when 
intimately  known,  friendly  and  cordial ;  temperate 
in  their  habits,  and  grave  m  their  deportment ;  but 
feu^pidous,  reserved,  slow,  and  imbued  with  much 
national  pride.  The  manners,  dress,  habits,  and 
amusements  of  those  of  European  descent  resemble 
tho^^e  of  their  Spanish  ancestors. 

History. — Ecuador,  and  esptecially  the  valley  of 
Quito,  contains  manv  monuments  of  the  sway  of 
the  Incas.  Venezuela  was  the  first  part  of  the 
new  continent  discovered  bv  Columbus  in  1498. 
The  Spaniards  found  more  difficulty  in  conquering 
thi5  than  any  other  part  of  their  American  terri- 
t4iries ;  bat,  t)efore  the  middle  of  the  I6th  centur}% 
both  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  had  been  erected 
into  captaincies,  governed  by  viceroys  from  Spain. 
In  1808,  after  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon, 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  broke  out  in  these 
citlooiea;  in  1811,  their  independence  was  de- 
clared; and,  in  1819,  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
united  into  one  republic,  under  the  name  of  Co- 
lomUa.  In  1822,  the  royalists  in  Ecuador  were 
defeated  by  Gen.  Sucre ;  Bolivar  headed  the  re- 
voluttooiats  elsewhere ;  and  in  1823  the  struggle 
ended  with  their  complete  independence.  In  1829, 
Venezuela  separated  from  the  other  states;  re- 
joined them  lor  a  short  period  in  1830 ;  but  in 
Aov.  1831  separated  anew;  since  which  period 
Colombia  has  remained  divided  into  the  above 
three  republics.  But  such  is  the  state  of  insccuritpr 
in  which  all  th^e  governments  exist,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
necensary  power  to  r^ist  foreign  aggression,  they 
will,  before  long,  be  apiin  consolidated  into  one 
united  state  of  Colombia. 

COLUMB  (ST.  MAJOR),  a  town  and  par.  of 
Kngland,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Pyder.  Area  of 
T.ar.  11,680  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,879  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  emmence,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  a  small  river,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
14  m.  NE.  Truro.  It  had  formerly  a  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  has  a  large  old  church,  and 
two  methodist  chapels.    Market-day,  Thursdav. 

COLUMBIA,  a  distr.  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
lying  between  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, on  both  sides  the  Potomac,  about  120  m. 
fnim  its  mouth ;  length  and  breadth,  10  m.  each ; 
area,  100  aq.  m.  Pop.  75,080  in  1860 ;  and  39,834 
in  1830.  Surface  gently  undulating;  soil  na- 
turally thin,  sandy,  and  sterile.  Climate  healthy; 
mean  temn.  of  the  cap.  about  55^  Fahr.    The  Po- 
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tomac  traverses  the  distr.  chiefly  in  a  SE.  direc- 
tion, receiving  in  its  way  through  it  a  tributary 
from  the  E.,  by  its  junction  with  which  a  penin- 
sula is  formed,  on  which  the  city  of  Washington 
is  built.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  there 
is  an  excellent  harbour  and  a  navy-yard,  to  wliich 
ships  of  the  largest  tonnage  may  ascend.  The 
yard  covers  a  space  of  37  acres,  and  in  it  are  made 
all  the  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks  required  for  the 
ser\ice  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Washington  is  the  cap.  of  the  U.  States,  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  and  the  re^^idcntH* 
of  the  president  and  other  prii)cii)al  ofTicers  of 
;  state.  (See  Wasiiimoton.)  The  other  chief 
towns  are  Georgetown  and  Alexandria ;  the  former 
is  separated  from  Washington  by  K<x!k  Creek, 
anotlier  affluent  of  the  Potomac  Alexandria  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  7  m.  below  Wash- 
ington. 

Considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  other  do- 
mestic produce  are  brought  down  the  Potomac, 
but  ncitlier  the  commerce  nor  shipping  of  the 
distr.  are  of  great  im[K)rtance.  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown  have  together  al)out  19,0(K»  tons  shii>- 
ping.  There  are  three  colleges  in  the  dintrict,  all 
m  active  operation : — the  Columliia  Institute  at 
Washington;  the  Roman  Catholic  university  at 
Georgct<»wn;  and  the  theological  seminar^'  at 
Alexandria;  connected  with  which  w  a  medical 
department,  and  a  preparatorj'  school.  The  tlis- 
trict  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  con- 
gress. It  was  cetied  to  the  U.  States  by  Mar^'land 
and  Virginia  in  1790;  and  in  1801  it  was  enacted 
that  the  laws  of  these  states  should  continue  in 
force  in  the  portions  ceded  by  each.  Congress 
first  met  here  in  1800. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  the  U.  S,  of  America,  cap. 
S.  Carolina,  and  seat  of  the  state  government,  m 
an  elevated  plain  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  near 
theCongaree  river;  100  m.  NNW.  Charleston,  and 
68  m.  NE.  Augusta.  Pop.  7,052  in  18G2.  The 
streets,  which  are  100  ft.  wide,  intersect  each 
other  mostly  at  right  angles,  and  it  has  many 
go<Kl  houses.  It  has  a  state-house,  court-house, 
gaol,  and  several  places  of  worship.  The  S.  Cart)- 
lina  college,  founded  in  this  town  in  1804,  has  two 
laige  brick  editices,  and  possesses  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  library'  of 
10,000  vols.  Here  is  also  a  theological  seminarv, 
establbhed  in  1829.    Columbia  was  founded  in 

'  COLUMBIA  RIVERj  a  large  river  of  N. 
America,  the  principal  m  the  Oregon  territory, 
with  an  extremely  tortuous  course.  It  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  the  51st  deg.  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  1 16th  deg.  of  W.  long.  Its  course 
is  first  NW.  till  about  the  5ilni  deg.  lat ;  and  then 
nearlv  S.  for  about  245  m.  till  its  junction  with 
the  I'^Iathead,  or  Clarke's  river.  It  then  pursues 
a  WSW.  course,  being  precipitated  over  some 
verv  high  falls,  till  it  reaches  Fort  Okanegaii, 
in  about  48°  N.  laU  and  V2iP  W.  long.,  when  it 
flows  S.  to  li'ort  Ne|)erce8,  a  distance  of  155  m., 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Great  Snake  river  from 
the  SE.  After  receiving  the  latter  it  turns  to  the 
W. ;  and  pursuing  that  direction  during  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course,  it  falls  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  N. 
and  Point  Adams  on  the  S.,  in  46^  18'  N.  laL  and 
124*^  W.  long.  Its  embouchure  is  5  or  6  m.  in 
width.  It  has  not,  where  deepest,  more  than 
from  4^  to  5'  fathoms  over  its  bar,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  with  considerable  \'iolence,  making 
its  ingress  and  egress,  to  sailing  vessels,  a  work 
always  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  practicable 
only,  it  is  said,  at  certain  seasons.  Vessels  of  400 
tons  may  ascend  tlie  river  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
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about  100  ID.  (dir.  dist)  from  its  mouth;  and 
sloops  may  ascend  it  for  about  80  miles  farther. 
At  the  Long  Narrows,  by  which  the  navigation 
is  first  interrupted^  the  river  is  precipitated  over 
an  upper  and  a  lower  fall  respectively  20  and  8  ft. 
in  height. 

COLUMBO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  the 
modem  cap.  of  the  island,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  W.  coast,  towards  its  S.  extremity ; 
lat.  60  55'  N.,  long.  79°  45'  E. :  pop.  estimated  at 
60,000.  The  town  has  a  fort,  defended  by  walls 
flanked  with  several  bastions,  and  is  built  upon  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea,  having  on  the  ! 
land  side  a  fresh  water  lake  of  some  size.  It  con- 
tains the  residences  of  the  governor  and  most  of 
the  British  inhabitants.  The  pettak,  or  inner 
town,  a  few  hundred  yards  £.  iVom  the  fort,  has  a 
mixed  pop.  of  Dut^h,  Portuguese,  and  their  de- 
scendants. The  native  Ceylonese  reside  chiefly' 
in  the  suburbs.  The  town  within  the  walls  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  built  in  the  European 
style ;  houses,  chiefly  of  stone,  clay,  and  lime,  are 
seldom  more  than  a  story  in  height,  but  each  has 
in  front  a  large  wooilen  verandah.  The  English 
have  substituted  Venetian  blinds  in  their  houses 
for  the  glass  windows  used  by  the  Dutch.  The 
fort  contains  the  government  house,  a  handsome 
building  of  two  stories,  the  English  church,  court- 
house, library,  museum,  several  hotels,  and  a 
lighthouse  97  ft,  high.  There  are  also  in  Columbo 
a  Dutch  and  a  Portuguese  church,  several  Pro- 
testant dissenting  chapels,  with  missionary  and 
other  schools.  To  the  N.  of  the  fort  is  a  small 
semicircular  bay,  on  which  a  wooden  quav  has 
been  built,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufl^cient 
to  admit  of  vessels  above  100  tons  burden  coming 
alongside.  Tlie  bay  is  sheltered  and  defended  by 
a  projecting  rock  on  which  two  batteries  are 
erected ;  but  from  this  rock  a  bar  of  shifting  sand 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  within 
which  the  larger  class  of  ships  can  venture  only 
diuing  the  fine  weather  of  the  safe  season.  Be- 
sides its  small  bay,  Columbo  has  an  open  road- 
stead, which,  however,  is  safe  only  during  the 
NP].  monsoon:  were  the  town  more  favoured  in 
this  respect,  it  would  be  the  most  eligible  port  in 
the  island,  since  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cinnamon  country,  is  the  depot  for  nearly  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  island,  and  has  a  somewhat 
extensive  traffic  by  means  of  internal  navigation. 
Columbo  is  ill  supplied  w^ith  water.  Its  climate  is 
healthy,  though  damp  and  destructive  of  books, 
clothing,  Ac  The  Portuguese  erected  a  fort  here 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  of  which  the 
Dutch  dispossessed  them  in  1656 ;  and  the  town 
was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the  English  in  1796, 
which  change  of  masters  was  afterwards  ratified 
bv  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

'  COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  the  U.  Sutes.cap.  Ohio, 
of  which  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Scioto,  immediately  above  the  point  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Whetstone  river,  100  m.  NE.  Cin- 
cinnati; hit.  89°  47'  N.,  long.  83®  8'  W.  Pop. 
18,5.'>0  in  1860.  The  town  was  founded  so  late  as 
1812,  the  land  on  which  it  stands  having  pre- 
viously been  a  wilderness.  It  is  well  situated  on 
land  rising  gradually  from  the  river ;  the  streets, 
which  are  broad  and  straight,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  being  for  the  most  part  lined  with 
substantial  houses.  It  has  a  square  which  com- 
prises 10  acres ;  and  a  convenient  wharf  extends 
along  the  margin  of  the  river.  But  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  latter  (an  affluent  of  the  Ohio)  being 
liable  to  interruption,  the  city  is  united  by  a  canal 
to  the  Ohio  canal,  which  opens  an  easy  communi- 
cation with  tlie  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
^Iissi:?Nippi  on  the  uthor;  and  its  trade  is  farther 
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promoted  by  its  being  on  the  line  of  railway  from 
Indianopolis  to  Zanesville.  A  bridge  across  the 
river  unites  the  city  with  the  submrb  of  Frank- 
linton.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a  state 
house,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country;  an  edifice  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  officers  of  the  state;  a  state 
penitentiar}' ;  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  asylums 
for  the  bund,  and  for  deif  and  dumb  per- 
sons ;  a  Lutheran  theological  seminaiy,  and  nu- 
merous churches.  Here,  as  in  the  other  towns 
of  the  U.  States,  there  is  ample  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  young  in  elementary  and  superior 
schools.  The  town  has  factories  of  various  sorts, 
with  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  printing- 
offices. 

COMBOOCONUM,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Camatic,  distr.  'Tanjore,  20  m.  NE.  that  city. 
Pop.  estimated  at  40,000.  It  was  anciently  tlie 
cap.  of  the  Cholas,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo 
dynasties  in  the  S.  of  India  of  which  any  traces 
have  been  discovered,  and  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  coast  of  Cholamundtd  or  CoromandeL 
Its  ancient  splendour  is  evinced  by  its  pagodas 
and  tanks.    It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  BranminM. 

COMILLAH,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  pruv. 
Bengal,  distr.  Tipperah,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river,  50  m.  SE.  Dacca.  The  roads  round  it  have 
been  much  improved  by  the  labour  of  convicts. 
Six  m.  W.  of  Comillah  are  the  remains  of  many 
brick  buildings,  and  of  a  fort  200  ft.  square,  the 
residence  of  the  former  rajalis  of  Tipperah. 

COMO  (CITY  OF)  (an.  Cwnum),  a  city  of 
Northern  Italy,  cap.  of  the  province  of  same  name, 
at  the  S  W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  23  m. 
NN  W.  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connebted  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  20,614  in  1861.  The  city  is  encircleil  • 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  one  of  which  to  the  S. 
is  surmounted  by  the  old  fort  of  Baradello.  It  is 
defended  by  double  walls,  flanked  with  massive 
towers,  and  has  four  gates.  Its  interior  is  crowded 
with  dark  streets,  numerous  old  churches,  and  db- 
mantled  dwellings  of  the  ciUadini.  The  suburbs, 
however,  in  which  more  than  half  the  pop.  resides, 
contain  many  good  streets  and  buildings ;  Boigo 
de  Vico,  the  chief,  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  is  adorned 
with  the  Odescalchi  and  lovian  palaces,  besides 
numerous  other  handsome  edifices.  Como  has  12 
churches,  the  principal  of  which,  the  cathedral, 
commenced  in  1896  and  finished  in  1513,  is  an  im- 
posing building,  notwithstanding  its  incongruous 
character.  It  is  of  white  marble,  the  front  is  of 
light  and  not  inelegant  Gothic,  the  nave  is  sup- 
ported by  Gothic  arches,  the  choir  and  transepts 
are  adorned  with  composite  pillars,  and  a  dome 
rises  over  the  centre.  In  front  of  Uie  cathedrad  is 
a  statue  of  Pliny  the  vounger,  a  native  of  Como, 
with  a  bas-relief  alluding  to  his  writings,  and  an 
inscription  to  his  honour  on  each  side  the  grand 
entrance.  In  one  of  the  squares  a  monument  is 
erected  in  honour  of  Volta,  also  a  native  of  this 
city.  Como  possesses  a  lyccum  erected  by  the 
French,  with  some  fine  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  a  library  of  15,000  vols.,  an  ecclesiastical  col- 
lege, 3  gymnasia,  2  female  seminaries,  a  hc^pital, 
workhouse,  orphan  asylum,  and  many  other  cha- 
ritable institutions,  a  cabinet  of  naU  history,  and 
lK)tanic  garden,  a  new  theatre,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre. Como  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  council,  and  of  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals.  At  one  period  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Inc^uisition.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  silks,  cotton  yam,  and  soap,  for 
which  latter  article  it  is  celebrated.  Its  trade, 
which  is  facilitated  by  a  port  on  the  lake,  is  chieti y 
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with  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  with  Ger- 
many, to  which  it  sends  rice,  and  raw  and  manu- 
factored  ailka.  The  artisans  of  Como  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  noted  for  their  disposition  to  emigrate 
as  hawkers  of  goods,  or  in  search  of  employment, 
and  they  may  be  met  with  all  over  Europe,  as 
Tendofs  of  telescopes,  spectacles,  and  barometers. 
The  fine  climate  and  situation  of  Como  attract 
many  TisitovsL  Como  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Oxobiif  the  earliest  inhab.  of  this  district. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Komans  196  B.C.;  and  owed 
its  principal  importance  under  them  to  a  colony  of 
Greeks  planted  in  it  by  Julius  Ciesar,  when  it  took 
the  name  of  Norumcomum,  Near  it  is  the  Villa 
d'Este,  once  the  property  and  residence  of  Queen 
(Caroline  of  England.  In  the  middle  ages  it  be> 
longed  to  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  was  the  rival 
of  Milan.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  of 
the  d^  of  the  Lazio. 

Cl>MO  (LAKE  OF),  (It  Logo  di  Como,  an. 
Lanms  Laeus)^  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  which, 
in  modem  times,  has  derived  its  name  from  the 
above  city.  This  fine  sheet  of  water  is  very  irre- 
gularly shaped,  beuig  divided  by  the  triangular 
diiitrict  which  has  Bellagio  at  its  apex,  into  three 
great  arms,  one  of  which  stretches  from  Bellagio 
SW.  to  Como,  another  N.  to  Riva  and  Novate, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maria  river,  and  a  third 
SE.  to  Lecco,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Adda.  These 
divisions  of  the  lake  are  sometimes  called  from  the 
chief  towns  on  their  banks,  the  lakes  of  Como, 
Bellano,  and  Lecco.  Its  greatest  length,  follow- 
ing its  windings,  may  be  about  45  m. ;  but  it  is  no 
where  above  4  m.  in'width.  The  depth  is  said  to 
vary  from  40  to  600  ft.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Adda,  and  several  other  rivers,  but  its 
only  outlet  is  by  the  Lower  Adda.  Owing  to  the 
g:reat  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  which 
expose  it  to  sudden  squalls,  and  the  influence  of 
cairents,  its  navigation  is  rather  dangerous  to 
sailing  vessels ;  but  steamers  traverse  it  in  all  direc- 
tions  with  ease  and  expedition.  The  climate  round 
the  lake  is  mild  and  delightful ;  and,  except  in  its 
more  N.  part,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Adda, 
its  banks  are  remariubly  healthy.  Throughout  its 
whole  extent  its  banks  are  formed  of  precipitous 
mountains,  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  high  ;  in  some 
places  overhan^ng  the  water,  and  in  others  par- 
tially clothed  with  wood,  and  studded  with  ham- 
lebs  cottages,  villas,  chapels,  and  convents.  The 
most  beautiful  point  of  view  is  at  Bellagio.  The 
npiper  waters  are  there  seen  winding  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  higher  chaiv  of  the  iups,  and  ter- 
minating within  a  short  distance  of  the  terrific 
pass  of  the  Splugen ;  the  loftier  hills  that  border 
the  lake  of  Leoco  rise  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  wider  expanse  of  the  lower  lake  retires  behind 
the  beautiful  foreground,  rocks,  and  hanging  woods 
that  form  the  point  of  Bellagio. 

The  yonn^^  Pliny  had  several  seats  on  the 
border  of  this  lake.  The  principal  of  these  stood. 
one  opoo  a  height  commanding  a  view  of  the  lake, 
and  the  other  so  dose  to  its  edge  as  to  admit  of 
fiikhing  fines  being  thrown  into  the  water  from  the 
bed-rooms.  (Epist.,  lib.  ix.  §  7.)  Many  attempts, 
bat  very  unsuccessful  ones,  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  site  of  these  villas.  The  ViUa  PU- 
uiama,  5  m.  NE.  from  Como,  is,  from  its  having 
near  it  an  intermittent  fountain,  usually  supposed 
tn  occupy  the  site  of  one  of  these  villas.  But  Plinv 
does  not  say  that  the  intermitting  fountain  which 
he  describes  was  on  his  estate,  or  near  his  seat  ^iv. 
s.  30) ;  and  there  is  no  real  ground  for  supposmg 
that  the  ViOa  PUmamL,  which  was  built  near  the 
middle  oX  the  16th  century,  has  an^'thing  in  com- 
mon with  either  of  the  villas  described  bv  Plinv. 

COMORIN  (CAPE),  a  promontory  forming  the 
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S.  extremitv  of  Hindostan,  in  Travancore,  188  m. 
N  W.  Columbo,  in  Ceylon ;  Ut.  8°  4'  N.,  long.  77«> 
44'  30"  E.  Its  approaches  are  beset  with  rocks. 
Notwithstanding  its  remarkable  position,  it  never 
attracted  the  least  attention  from  the  Hindoo  geo- 
graphers; and,  what  is  more  singular,  modem 
authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  its  lat.  The 
above  is  that  given  by  Heywood. 

COMORN  (Hungar.  Abinartnn),  a  fortified  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  NW.  part  of  that  king.,  cap. 
CO.  of  the  same  name,  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube ; 
46  m.  WNW.  Buda,  on  the  railway  from  Buda- 
Pesth  to  Vienna. .  Pop.  12,176  in  1858,  excl.  of 
garrison.  The  citadel,  built  by  Mathias  Corvinus, 
m  the  15th  century,  is  held  to  be  impregnable, 
and  its  works  have  been  so  much  strengthened 
during  the  present  century,  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  town  is 
irr^ularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark.  It  contains  4  Catholic  and  2  Protestant 
churches,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue,  a 
county  hall,  town  council  house,  many  large  maga- 
zines and  barracks,  a  hospital,  Cath.  and  Prot. 
high  schools,  and  an  assurance-office  for  vessels 
navigating  the  Danube,  which  river  is  here  crossed 
by  both  a  flying  bridge  and  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  and  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  wine,  honey,  fish,  and  timber, 
by  the  Danube.  There  are  numerous  vineyards 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

COMPIEGNE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Oisc, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Oise,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches ;  33  m.  E.  by  S. 
Beauvais,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St.  Quen- 
tin.  Pop.  12,137  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  laid 
out  and  ill  built,  but  contains  many  public  and 
private  edifices  worthy  of  notice;  amongst  them 
the  town-hall,  a  curious  Gotiiic  building,  and 
several  churches.  But  the  glory  of  Compiegne  is 
its  royal  palace,  one  of  the  most  remancable  in 
France  for  extent  and  magnificence.  A  palace 
was  originally  built  here  by  the  Merovingian 
kings;  but  tbe  present  edifice  was  commenced 
under  Louis  XY.,  finislied  by  his  successor,  and  re- 
novated by  Napoleon.  It  has  a  noble  front  to- 
wanls  the'  forest  of  Compiegne,  623  ft.  in  length ; 
all  the  apartments  are  on  a  single  floor,  commmii- 
cating  with  each  other.  The  peristyles,  «a/7e«  dea 
gardes,  ball-room,  theatre,  and  a  superb  gallery, 
are  especially  deserving  of  admiration.  The  gar- 
dens surrounding  this  palace  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  Tuileries,  which  they 
rival  in  beauty.  Compi^^e  contains  a  public 
library  with  28*000  vols.,  and  a  theatre.  It  was 
form^ly  fortified  by  walls  flanked  vi\\\i  towers, 
and  entered^  by  seven  gates.  Charles  the  Bald 
established  an  abbey  here,  and  gave  the  town  the 
name  of  CarlopolUj  after  which  it  rose  considerably 
in  importance,  and  became  the  seat  of  many  na- 
tional councils  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the 
burial-place  of  several  of  the  French  kings.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  consequence  of  St.  Denis  in- 
creased under  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  that  of 
Compiegne  declined.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  this 
place,  in  1430,  that  the  famous  heroine  Joan  of 
Arc  fell,  through  the  mean  jealousy  of  the 
governor,  into  the  power  of  the  English. 

COMPOSTELLA,  an  inL  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Guadalaxara,  36  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
100  m.  W.  by  S.  Guadalaxara.  In  its  \Hcinity 
there  are  some  silver  mines ;  and  to  the  NW.  of  it, 
tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  was  formerly  grown. 

CONCAN,  a  narrow  tract  of  country,  prov. 
Bombav,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  ancient  ilin- 
doo  subdiv.  of  Kankana,  whence  its  name.  It 
extends  both  N.  and  S.  of  that  city,  along  the 
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Malabar  coast,  between  lat  15°  50'  and  20°  15'  N., 
and  long.  72o  40'  and  730  64'  E.,  having  N.  the 
collectorate  of  Surat,  and  a  detached  portion  of 
the  Giiicowar's  dom. ;  E.  the  distr.  Ahraednuggtur 
and  Poonah  and  the  Sattarah  dom. ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  W.  Ghauts ;  S.  a  portion  of 
the  Sattarah  territory,  and  W.  the  ocean.  Length 
N.  to  S.  810  m. ;  breadth  yary'mg  to  nearly  60  m. 
The  territory  is  commonly  divided  into  Southern 
and  Northern  Concan,  the  former  with  an  area  of 
6,770  and  the  latter  of  6,500  so.  m.  The  general 
aspect,  though  there  are  many  fertile  tracts,  is  that 
of  a  congeries  of  steep  and  rocky  mountain^,  in- 
termixed with  a  multitude  of  ravines  and  chasms, 
and  interspersed  with  jungle.  It  formerly  abounded 
in  fortified  heights,  difficult  of  access,  most  of 
which  have  been  dismantled  by  the  British  since 
their  conquest  of  the  country  in  1819.  The  coast 
has  a  very  straight  general  outline,  but  is  broken 
by  a  great  number  of  shallow  harbours,  which, 
previously  to  the  British  rule,  were  the  resort  of 
numerous  pirates.  The  W.  Ghauts,  which  bound 
the  Concan  to  the  E.,  rise  to  the  elevation  of  from 
2,000  to  4,000  fU,  with  an  abrupt  face  towards  the 
W.  The  passes  over  them  are  impracticable  for 
wheeled  carriages.  They  are  mostly  composed  of 
primitive  trap-rocks ;  but  their  summits  are  covered 
with  a  thick  crust  of  laterite  or  ferruginous  clay- 
stone,  of  which  material  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  Concan  is  composed.  In  the  S.  shelly  sand- 
stone is  met  with.  There  are  many  mountain 
streams,  but  none  deserving  the  name  of  a  river. 
Concan  produces  all  the  grains  of  Malabar,  but  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  hemp  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Oil  grains,  the  sugar-cane,  turmeric,  ginger,  &c., 
are  grown  in  the  S.  The  land  in  S.  (k>ncan  is 
assessed  on  the  ryotwar,  and  in  the  N.  on  the 
village  system.  In  some  instances  ill-cultivated 
tracts  of  land  are  allotted  for  a  term  of  years  at  a 
low  rent  to  a  speculator  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement. A  large  proportion  of  the  inhab.  are 
Hindoos,  and  Suttees  (bumuigs  of  widows)  are  said 
to  have  been  more  frequent  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  liengal  excepted.  Many  Bheels 
and  Coolies  inhabit  the  Ghauts  and  N.  Concan. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Bombay  native  army  was 
formerly,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  recruited  from 
these  districts.  The  Augria  family  once  possessed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Concan ;  it  subsequently  be- 
longed to  the  Peishwa,  on  whose  fall  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British. 

CONCEPCION,  a  city  of  Chili,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Kepublic,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Biobio,  8  m.  E.  from  ibs  mouth, 
and  about  270  ra.  SSW.  Santiago;  lat,  36° 43'  26" 
S.,  long.  73°  5'  33"  W.  Estimated  pop.  12,000. 
It  stands  upon  a  low  neck  of  land  between  the 
Biobio  and  the  SE.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Concep- 
tion, and  occupies  a  surface  of  about  a  sq.  mile. 
Streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  nouses 
mostly  only  one  story  in  height  in  consequence  of 
the  great  frequency  of  earthquakes,  and  many  are 
built  entirely  of  unbaked  bricks.  Conception  was 
fonnerly  a  flourishing  town,  containing  several 
gm)d  buildings,  and  20,000  inhab. ;  and,  previously' 
to  1835,  it  possessed  a  massive  cathedral,  but  tlus 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  were  in  that  year 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  Ls  the 
residence  of  a  bishop  and  the  military  governor  of 
the  prov.  Manufactures  and  trade  are  said  to  be 
at  present  of  little  importance. 

The  Bay  of  Concep9ion  is  a  laige  square  inlet, 
open  on  the  N.,  while  the  S.  and  W.  sides  are 
f<.>rmcd  by  a  high  promontory  jutting  out  from  the 
main  land,  and  bending  into  the  shape  of  an  elbow, 
each  side  being  3  or  41eagues  long.  The  diameter 
of  the  space  uius  encloKd  is  about  6  m.    The 
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mouth  is  divided  by  the  island  Quirinauina,  which 
lies  across  it,  into  2  channels;  the  N.  entrance 
has  30  fathoms  water,  diminishing  gradually  to  12 
fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  the  S.  entrance 
has  30  fathoms  at  its  commencement,  and  11 
fathoms  at  its  entrance  into  the  Talcahuano  an- 
chorage. There  are  3  harbours;  that  of  Talca- 
huano, close  to  the  small  fortified  town  of  the 
same  name,  under  the  promontory  in  the  S\y. 
angle,  is  the  most  secure  from  winds,  and  that  in 
which  ships  generally  lie.  Full  12  fathoms  water 
are  found  m  all  parts  of  the  bay  within  |  m.  of  the 
beach ;  the  holding  ground  is  excellent,  and  the 
bottom  free  from  rocks. 

Concep9ion  was  founded  in  1763,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  city  of  Penco  by  inundation, 
during  an  earthquake. 

CONCORD,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
cap.  New  Hampshire,  and  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, CO.  Rockingham,  on  the  Merrimac,  63  m. 
NNW.  Boston.  Pop.  10,890  in  1860.  The  town 
consists  chi  fly  of  two  street-s,  extending  for  above 
2  m.  along  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  contains  the  state- 
house,  a  handsome  stone  building,  and  the  state 
prison.  The  courts  were  removed  to  Concord  from 
rortsmouth  in  1823.  It  is  a  town  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  has  a  water  communication  with 
iioston  by  means  of  the  Merrimac  and  Middle- 
sex canal. 

CONDE',  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cant.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hague  with  the 
Escaut  (Scheldt),  26  m.  SE.  Lille,  on  the  railway 
from  Lille  to  Valenciennes.  Pop.  6,804  in  1861. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified  by  works  constructed 
by  Vauban :  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  handsome 
town-hall  and  a  fine  arsenal.  A  canal,  16  m.  in 
length,  connects  Conde  with  Mons,  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   It  was  taken  bv  Louis  XI.  in  1478. 

CONDE'  SUR  NOlREAU,  a  town  of  Fiance, 
d^p.  Calvados,  cap.  cant^.,  on  the  road  between 
Caen  and  Domfront.,  23  m.  SSW.  the  former. 
Pop.  7,234  in  1861.  The  buildings  are  generaUy 
heavy ;  the  town  contains,  however,  two  old 
churches  worthy  of  notice.  It  formerly  possessed 
a  castle  with  a  large  tower,  but  little  now  remains 
of  that  edifice.  It  has  some  commercial  activity, 
and  fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  articles, 
and  cutlery. 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Gers,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  a  height  the  foot  of  which  is  washed 
by  the  Baise,  which  is  here  crossed  bv  two  bridge:*, 
23  m.  NW.  by  N.  Auch.  Pop.  8;070  in  1861. 
The  town  is  ill-built,  Dut  improving ;  is  surrounded 
b^  boulevards  planteil  with  trees,  and  has  numerous 
villas  in  its  environs.  In  its  centre  is  a  large  (^>en 
space,  in  which  is  the  parish  church,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  which,  despite  the  mutilations  it  h&s 
undeigone,  is  still  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice. 
Pens,  corks,  earthenware,  brandy,  woollen  vajv, 
and  leather  are  produced  here ;  and  there  is  a\iri»k 
trade  in  com,  flour,  and  wines.  It  has  a  tribunal 
of  original  jurisdiction  and  a  communal  coUefi^. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery,  which  existed 
in  the  9th  century,  but  was  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
It  was  formerly  tiie  seat  of  a  bishopric,  onoe  filled 
by  Bossuet, 
*  CONDKIEU,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Rhone,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated,  capL 
cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  21  m.  S.  Lyons.  Pop.  2,566 
in  1861.  The  town  has  acquired  some  (^lebiity 
for  excellent  white  wines,  the  original  plants  pro- 
ducing which  were,  it  is  said,  brought  thither  from 
Dalmatia  W  order  of  the  emperor  Probua. 

CONGLETON,  a  market  town  and  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Chester,  hund.  Northwich;  22  m.  S. 
Manchester,  and  16 1^  m.  N  W.  London  by  London 
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and  North  Western  and  North  Staffordshire  rail- 
way. Pop.  12,344  in  1861.  The  town  stands  in 
a  remarkably  healthy  situation,  on  the  Dane,  in  a 
deep  valley  bordering  on  Staffordsh.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas :  it  contains  many  ancient 
houses  of  timber  framing  and  plaster;  at  the  W. 
end  are  many  detached  mansions,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  more  opulent  manufacturers.  It  has  an  epis- 
copal chapel,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation ; 
a  Catholic  and  several  large  dissenting  chapels ; 
a  grammar-school,  nominally  free  for  tne  sons  of 
buigeases ;  an  infant  school,  established  in  1835 ; 
several  large  Sunday-schools;  and  many  chari- 
table institutions  and  bequests,  the  latter  chiefly 
held  in  trust  bv  the  corporation ;  a  town-hall ;  and 
public  assembly-rooms,  built  in  1822,  contiguous 
to  which  is  a  modem  market-place.  Silk  is  the 
fetaple  manufacture  of  the  town;  the  silk-mills 
being  m<»tly  erected  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  m  the  throwing  of  raw 
silk,  the  spinning  of  waste  ditto,  the  manufacture 
of  thrown  silk  into  plain  ribands  by  power  looms, 
of  which  there  are  about  254  in  the  town,  and  the 
wea;>ing  of  ribands  and  broad  cloths  by  hand- 
looma.  There  are  also  cotton  spinning  factories, 
and  a  few  tanneries  and  leather-manufactories. 
Certain  lands  reserved  under  an  enclosure  act  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  bor. 
is  divided  into  3  wards,  and  governed  by  6  alder- 
men and  18  counsellors. 

CONGO,  otherwise  LOWER  or  S.  GUINEA,  a 
roontrv  in  S  W.  Africa,  to  which  various  boundarie.s 
have  been  a;^igned  by  the  old  and  more  recent 
travellers.  The  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in 
1 4^7,  included  in  Congo  all  the  OMist  of  W.  Africa 
from  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo  (Loango),  in  lat.  0^  37' 
S.,  long.  8°  35'  E.,  to  Cape  Negro,  in  lat  15°  50' 
S.,  long.  11<^  55'  £. ;  for  they  found  the  whole  of 
that  tract  inhabited  by  negro  tribes,  resembling 
each  other  in  every  respect,  and  subject  to  one 
jiaramount  chief,  called  Mani-Congo  (Sovereign  of 
Congo) ;  but  in  process  of  time  this  empire  became 
diaoiembered ;  inferior  chiefs  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance and  erected  separate  kingdoms,  which  are 
at  present  known  as  Angola  (a  name  now  more 
frequently  a[^Iied  to  the  distnct  over  which  all 
thcHe  kingdoms  extend),  Loango,  Benguela,  and 
lastly  Congo  Proper. 

The  bovndarieM  of  Congo  Proper  are  at  present 
marked  N.  by  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  at 
about  lat.  6°  5'  separates  it  from  Loango ;  S.  by 
the  river  Dando,  in  lat.  8^  20'  S.,  dividing  it  from 
Angola ;  W.  the  Congoese  coast  is  washed  by  the 
S.  Atlantic  ocean,  while  to  the  £.  it  has  the  un- 
known countries  of  Fugeno  and  Matamba,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Sun,  £c.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Ritter,  Congo  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct regions :  that  next  to  the  sea,  or  the  littoral, 
i»  low  and  flat,  is  traversed  by  many  streams,  and 
abounds  in  sandy  deserts,  but  is  elsewhere  very 
fertile.  The  climate  in  this  region  is  exceedingly 
unfavourable;  and  pestilentiiu  emanations,  and 
bwarms  of  noxious  animals,  expose  the  lives  of 
the  inhab.  to  perpetual  danger.  The  other  region 
consists  of  the  terraces,  or  acclivities,  ascending 
from  the  plain  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  in- 
terior. This  is  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  richest  and  most  populous.  The  river 
Zaire,  which  descends  firom  the  interior  to  the 
coast,  has  its  great  cataracts  in  passing  through 
this  region. 

This  river  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
topography  of  Congo :  it  is  a  magnificent  stream, 
particularly  towards  ita  embouchure :  it  overflows 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  fertilises  the  sur- 


rounding country;  but  these  risings  take  place 
also  in  the  dry  season,  elevating  the  current  7  fu, 
— increased  to  12  ft.  by  the  rains.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly deep ;  Massey's  sounding-machine  having 
indicated  113  fathoms,  and  yet  the  lead  had  not 
touched  the  bottom.  In  the  upper  parts,  the  cur- 
rent varies  in  strength  from  2^  to  5  m.  an  hour, 
but  is  sufiiciently  strong  in  the  channel  to  prevent 
a  transport  entering  the  river  without  the  aid  of  a 
powerfiil  sea-breeze.  At  about  140  m.  from  its 
mouth,  the  Zaire  narrows  to  from  300  to  500  yds. 
for  about  40  m. ;  ita  banks  bristling  with  precipi- 
tous masses  of  slate,  which  sometimes  intercept 
the  stream,  and  form  rapids  and  cataracts,  called 
by  the  natives  yellala.  Beyond  these  craggy  re- 
gions, the  Zaire  expands  in  breadth  to  2,  3,  and 
even  to  4  m. ;  and  near  the  place  where  Captain 
Tuckey  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  journey,  the 
width  and  majestic  appearance  of  the  river,  the 
verdure  of  the  land,  which  was  here  well  peopled, 
combined  to  render  the  scene  agreeable  in  the 
highest  degree.  (Tuckey's  Expedition,  pp.  337- 
348 ;  Joum.  Royal  Geog.  Soc,  hi.  220.) 

The  banks  of  the  Zaire,  from  its  mouth  to  Em- 
bomma  (about  60  m.),  are  clothed  with  a  most 
exuberant  vegetation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  con- 
tinued forest  of  tall  and  majestic  trees,  clothed 
with  foliage  of  never-fading  verdure. 

The  supposed  identity  of  the  Congo  wdth  the 
Niger  was  long  a  question  agitated  among  geo- 
graphers ;  and  its  decision  was  one  of  the  objecta 
of  Tuckey's  expedition.  This  question  has  been, 
as  every  one  knows,  set  at  rest  by  the  Messrs. 
Lander.  But  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  in- 
formation collected  by  Tuckey,  that  the  Zaire,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  point  to  which  he  had 
ascended,  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the  most  N. 
of  which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  or  marsh. 

The  natural  productions  of  Congo  have  been  ad- 
mirably arranged  by  Professor  Smith,  a  member 
of  Tuckey's  expedition  (who  unhappily  lost  his  life 
in  the  course  of  it),  and  Mr.  Brown.  Lai^e  trees 
are  only  found  in  the  valleys,  or  thinly  sprinkled 
over  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills,  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Adantoniaf  Bombax  pen- 
tandrum,  AnUiodeista,  Maaanga  (native  term,  but 
allied  to  Cecropia),  Ekeis  guiniensiSf  Raphia  rtni- 
ferUf  and  Pandanus  candelabrum.  Intermixed 
with  these,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Quorra, 
large  patches  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  form  a 
grand  feature  in  the  vegetation.  The  edible  pro- 
ductions are  maize,  cassava,  sweet  and  bitt«r,  two 
kinds  of  pulse,  the  Cytisus  cajan^  a  species  of  Pha- 
aeolus,  and  ground  nuts  (ArachtM  hypoacBa),  The 
common  yam,  besides  another  species  of  Dwacorea, 
so  bitter  as  to  require  four  days*  boiling  before  it 
be  eatable,  with  the  sugar-cane,  capsicum,  and  to- 
bacco, are  alimentary  plants  of  secondary  import- 
ance, llie  most  valuable  fruits  are  plantains, 
papaws,  limes,  oran^^  pine-apples,  pumpkins, 
tamarinds,  and  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small 
plum,  called  safu.  The  plant,  however,  of  most 
importance  to  the  natives  is  tlie  oil  palm  (Elaia 
guiniensisjj  from  which  is  extracted  the  best  palm 
wine ;  this  and  two  other  species  ofpalm  {Raphia 
vinifera  and  a  Hyphaa)  are  to  the  Congoese  what 
the  cocoa-tree  is  to  many  of  the  Asiatic  islanders. 
The  indigenous  fruits  are  the  Aruma  tenegalensis, 
SarcocmnaluSf  a  species  of  cream-fruit,  Cnrysoba- 
lanuSf  Icacoj  a  species  of  Ximenia,  and  another  of 
Antidesinti.  (Professor  Smith's  Journal  in  Tuckey's 
work,  with  remarks  thereon  by  Mr.  Brown, /xun'm ; 
Quarterly  Review,  xviii  350,  351.) 

The  aninuiU  appear  to  be  those  chiefly  which  are 
found  in  every  part  of  this  great  continent ;  lions, 
leopards,  elephants,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  wild  hogs, 
porcupines,  hares,  and  monkeys.  The  river  abounds 
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with  good  fish,  and  also  with  those  hnp^e  monBters 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  Domestic  ani- 
mals are  few  and  scarce ;  those  mostly  met  with 
are  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  Mufcovv  ducks,  and  pigeons, 
and  a  few  sheep,  generally  spotted  with  hair  in- 
stead of  wool.  The  natives  eat  these  animals  in  a 
manner  quite  characteristic  of  their  rooted  laziness. 
They  remove  neither  skin,  feathers,  nor  hair ;  and 
scarcely  warming  them  by  the  fire,  tear  the  meat 
in  pieces  with  then*  teeth.  (Dr.  Leach  and  Mr. 
Crouch,  in  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  work ;  Quarterly 
Review,  xviii.  351.) 

Government  and  Papulation, — If  we  may  depend 
on  the  traditions  of  the  people,  who  have  neither 
annals  nor  history,  Congo  was  formerly  a  powerful 
empire  under  a  single  sovereign,  or  ratJier  absolute 
despot.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
early  travellers,  little  as  they  are,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  depended  on,  that,  when  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  government  of  C>ongo  did  not  diflfer 
materially  in  its  form  from  what  we  find  it  at  the 
present  day;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy of  small  states  under  a  principal  sove- 
reign. (Prevost,  Histoire  Gc^n^rale  des  Voyages, 
V.  1-7.)  It  would  appear,  however,  to  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  power  of  the  superior  monarch  has 
materially  declined  during  the  last  200  years.  At 
all  events,  Congo  is  now  split  into  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  states  or  chenouahipt^  each  governed 
by  a  chenou  or  chief.  These  chicftainshipe  would, 
in  Europe,  be  said  to  be  fiefs,  held  under  a  principal 
sovereign,  called  Untfy  or  blindy  N^CongOf  residing 
at  Banza  Congo.  But  it  would  seem  that  most  of 
these  chiefs  affect  a  nearly  total  independence ; 
and  being  all  despots  in  their  own  limited  spheres, 
and  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  principal  sovereign,  the  country  is  uniformly 
almost  in  a  state  of  the  most  frightfiil  anarchy. 
At  the  death  of  a  chenott,  it  is  not  his  son,  but  his 
brother  or  maternal  uncle  that  succeeds  him. 

The  mhab.  are  said  to  be  a  mixed  race ;  but  the 
Portuguese  never  visited  the  country  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  physical 
character  of  the  people:  and  the  Congoese  are 
certainly  one  of  the  least  favoured  negro  varieties. 
Speaking  generally,  they  seem  to  be  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  They  are  incorrigibly 
indolent ;  have  little  or  no  clothing ;  and  though 
they  raise  Indian  com,  agriculture  is  in  the  lowest 
state,  and  they  frequently  suffer  the  extremity  of 
famine.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest  species  of 
feticism.  The  Portuguese  having  established  mis- 
sions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  natives 
sometimes  exhibit  in  their  religion  an  odious  mix- 
ture of  Christianity  and  idolatry.  They  are  prone 
to  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  debaucheir.  The 
women  are  degraded  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  prostitution  to  strangers  is  considered 
as  a  necessary  part  of  hospitality.  Still,  however, 
they  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  good  qualities ; 
and  are  said  to  be  sincere,  hospitable,  and  com- 
passionate. Having  been  long  a  principal  seat  of 
the  slave  trade,  a  considerable  part  of  the  disorders 
that  prevful  in  the  country  are  with  much  proba- 
bility ascribed  to  the  enormities  growing  out  of 
that  detestable  traffic.  This  is  said  to  isolate  one 
petty  state  from  another,  and  to  occasion  peipetual 
ware ;  the  slaves  being  mostly  prisoners  taken  in 
battle,  or  kidnapped  on  the  public  roads.  But, 
admitting  the  infiuenoe  of  these  causes,  still  we 
apprehend  that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race  is  at  bottom  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
graded condition  of  Congo,  and  of  all  the  other 
negro  states.  The  Congoese  are  said  frequently 
to  decapitate  their  prisoners,  and  bum  their  txxlies ; 
and  if  such  barbarity  be  practiBed  when  the  pri- 
Boners  may  be  sold)  the  presumption  would  seem 
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to  be  that  it  would  become  much  more  prevalent 
were  the  trafiSc  put  an  end  to.  (See  Tuckey, 
passim ;  and  Ritter's  €reography  of  Africa,  French 
translation,  i.  379-^87.) 

The  coimtry  has  been  represented  as  very  popu- 
lous, and  as  studded  with  towns  and  villages 
swarming  with  inhab.  Carli,  one  of  the  early 
missionaries,  gravely  reports  that  a  king  of  Congo 
marched  against  the  Portuguese  at  the  nead  of  aii 
army  of  900,000  men.  ( Prevost,  ubi  supra,)  Bu  t 
it  is  evident  that  a  country  in  the  state  we  have 
described  cannot  be  thickly  peopled;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  Tuckey  states  that  the  most  considerable 
banzaj  or  cap.,  of  a  petty  state  that  he  visited  did 
not  contain  more  than  100  huts  and  600  persons. 
In  Embomma  he  found  60  huts,  with  500  inhab. ; 
and  at  Inga  70  houses,  in  which  not  more  than 
300  persons  resided.  It  is  tme  that  his  observa- 
tions in  the  interior  were  not  very  extended ;  and 
he  admits  that  the  upper  banks  of  the  Zaire  (where 
his  operations  unhappily  ended)  were  considerably 
more  populous  than  those  towards  the  coast ;  but 
still  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  accounts  of 
the  extraordinary  pop.  of  the  country'  have  no 
better  foundation  than  the  imagination  of  the 
writers.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  cap.  of  the  country,  which  they 
divided  into  six  provinces,  was  bmlt  on  a  moun- 
tain about  150  m.  from  the  sea,  and  was  called  by 
them  St.  Salvador.  They  speak  in  the  mo«t  ex- 
travagant terms  of  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the 
situation. 

CONGOON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Fare,  on  the  Peraian  Gulf,  ISO  m.  S.  by  E.  Schtraz. 
Pop.  from  6,000  to  7,000.  It  has  an  excellent  road- 
stead, where  a  frigate  may  ride  in  safety  in  the 
most  tempestuous  weather,  and  good  water  and 
firewood  may  be  procured  in  abundance.  (Kin- 
neir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  81.) 

CONI,  or  CUNEO,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  cap.  div. 
and  prov.,  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
and  Gesso,  45  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin,  vrith  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  22,510  in  1861.  This 
was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  and  sustained  witli- 
out  capture  various  sieges,  till  bein^  delivered  up 
to  the  French  they  dismantled  it  m  1801.  It  i^ 
still,  however,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  two 
gates ;  it  has  a  cathedral,  three  other  churehes.  a 
royal  college,  hospital,  workhouse,  and  some  pub- 
lic baths.  Its  principal  street  is  wide  and  hand- 
some, and  is  lined  throughout  with  porticoes :  the 
other  streets  are,  in  fact,  mere  lanes.  Coni  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  primary'  jurisdiction  and  a 
bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendente  and 
military  commandant  of  the  div.  It  haa  some  silk 
fabrics,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being 
a  sort  of  entrepot  to  Turin  and  Nice. 

CONJEVERAM  {Canch^mra,  the  golden  dty), 
a  considerable  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  .Caraadc, 
distr.  Chingleput,  in  which  it  is  the  chief  military 
station  under  the  Madras  presidency.  It  stands  in 
a  valleY  36  m.  WSW.  Madras,  and  25  m.  E.  Arcot ; 
lat.  12°  49'  N.,  long.  79©  41'  E.  It  is  tolerably 
populous,  and  covere  a  large  space  of  ground,  which 
is  m  great  part  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and 
cocoa  plantations.  It  has  two  remarkable  pagodas ; 
one,  dedicated  to  Siva,  contains  many  pillan  hand- 
somely sculptured,  and  some  well-ciurved  figures  of 
elephants,  &c. ;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  has  a 
great  deal  of  curious  workmanship  and  sculpture, 
which,  for  truth  of  proportion  and  delicacy  or  exe- 
cution, is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  Hindoo 
edifice.  There  aire  numerous  weavere  amongst  the 
pop. ;  who  manufacture  red  handkerchiefs,  turbans, 
and  cloths  for  native  dresses.  Small  pagodas,  and 
choultriesj  or  traveUere*  houses,  abound  Iwth  in  the 
town  and  its  yicinity :  the  valley  of  ConJeTeram 
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b  fertile,  contains  many  substantial  tanks,  and 
appears  in  a  prosperous  state. 

CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provs.  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  on  its  W.  coast,  containing  the 
COS.  of  Galwav,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and 

S%0.      (See  f  RBLAKD.) 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
U.  States,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  between 
lat.  400  58*  ,nd  420  2'  N.,  and  long.  71©  63'  and 
739  50'  W.,  having  N.  Massachusetts,  E.  Rhode 
Island,  W.  New  York,  and  S.  Long  Island  Sound ; 
length,  £.  to  W.,  90  m. ;  average  breadth,  about 
52  nu;  area,  4,674  sq.  m.  Pop.  460,147  in  1860. 
The  state  ranks  third  in  the  Union  as  to  density 
of  pop.,  having  98  individuals  to  the  sq.  m.  Sur- 
face generally  undulating.  A  chain  of  mountains 
of  inc(»nsidenible  height  runs  N.  and  S.  through 
the  W.  part  of  the  state.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Connecticut:  it  rises  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  having  passed  through  Massachusetts,  inter- 
s^rtB  this  state  nearly  in  its  centre ;  and  then  bend- 
ing to  the  £.,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound,  a  little 
b^ow  Newhaven,  after  a  course  of  410  m.,  250  of 
which  have  bc«n  made  navigable  by  means  of 
locks  and  canals.  Along  the  coast  are  several  ex- 
cellent harbours;  the  best  are  those  of  New  London 
and  Newhaven.  Climate  very  variable :  an  ex- 
treme d^^Tce  of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  at 
different  seasons;  but  the  sky  is  usually  serene, 
and  the  country  healthv.  There  are  some  sterile 
districts ;  but  tlie  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile, 
and  (for  America)  well  cultivated.  European 
grains,  Indian  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, are  raised  in  abundance ;  orchards  are 
namerous,  and  apples  so  plentiful  that  cider  is  a 
conaderatile  product.  The  pasture-lands  are  good ; 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  butter  and 
cheese  are  made  in  lai^e  quantities.  Farms  vary 
in  size  from  50  to  200  acres.  There  are  mines  of 
iron  ore,  lead,  and  copper ;  but,  excepting  the  first, 
none  of  them  are  wrought.  Marble,  black-lead, 
fiorcelain  clay,  and  freestone,  are  found  in  many 
parts.  The  chalybeate  waters  of  Stafford  are  cele- 
brated. Manufactures  occupy  more  attention  than 
rural  industry,  and  are  more  considerable,  in  pn>- 
ponion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  state 
of  the  Union,  Rhode  Island  excepted*.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  iron 
and  tin  ware,  leather,  fire-arms,  carriages,  powder, 
clocks,  gin,  and  snuff.  There  were  49  savings 
banks  on  April  1, 1863,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
23,446,1«36  dollars.  A  considerable  coasting  trade 
and  traffic  with  the  W.  Indies  are  maintained. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  gram,  fish,  candles,  soap,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Hartford 
is  the  chief  dty,  and  is,  in  conjunction  with  New- 
haven, the  seat  of  govemm. ;  the  other  principal 
towns  are  Middletown,  New  London,  and  Norwich. 
These  contain  several  collies,  learned  societies, 
and  public  schools.  The  state  school-fund,  founded 
in  1821,  is  the  most  considerable  of  any  in  the 
Union;  the  capital  amounted,  Feb.  28,  1863,  to 
2.049,426  dollars,  while  the  revenue  was  132,589 
dfillan.  Yale  College,  founded  at  Saybrook  in 
1700,  and  removed  in  1716  to  Newhaven,  contains 
the  finest  cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  Union,  and 
an  extensive  library.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
consisted,  in  1863,  of  a  senate  of  21  mems.,  and  a 
H.  of  Representatives  of  237  members.  The  sena- 
tors, representatives,  governor,  and  lieut-govemor 
are  all  ^ected  every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citi2en8  who  have 
resided  one  year  in  the  state,  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  21.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  assembly,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are 
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70  years  of  age,  when  they  must  retire.  Connec- 
ticut sends  four  mems.  to  the  national  H.  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  two  senators  to  the  national 
senate.  This  portion  of  the  Union  was  first  colo- 
nised in  1635  and  1638,  by  two  colonies  united  in 
1665.  Its  subsequent  progress  has  been  one  of 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

CONSTANCE  (an.  Constantia,  Germ.  Koiutanz 
or  Q}gtnitz)j  a  city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
cap.  circ.  same  name,  or  Seekreis  {jCake  Circle) , 
finely  situated  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Constance,  100  m.  SSE. 
Carlsruhe,  26  m.  E.  Schafihausen,  on  the  terminus 
of  the  Basel-Onstance  railway.  Pop.  7,816  ia 
1 86 1 .  Onstance  is  a  highlv  interesting  city,  from 
its  historical  associations.  In  the  15th  century  it 
is  said  to  have  contained  from  80,000  to  40,000 
inhab. ;  and  its  streets  and  many  of  its  buildings 
remain  unaltered  since  that  period,  though  seveml 
of  them  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  deserted.  It 
is  fortified  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch;  has  three  suburbs,  one  of 
which,  Petershausen,  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  but  communicates  with  the  city  by  a 
long  covered  wooden  bridge  built  upon  stone  piers. 
The  cathedral  or  mifuterj  begun  in  1052,  is  a  hand- 
some Gothic  structure  with  a  lofty  steeple,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  countr>% 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Vorarlberg  and  the  Ori- 
sons. The  doors  of  the  main  portal  are  curiously 
carved;  and  the  choir  is  supported  by  sixteen 
pillars,  each  of  a  single  block.  A  fine  high  altar, 
and  several  interesting  tombs  and  relics,  attest  the 
ancient  wealtli  and  grandeur  of  the  see,  which  wn^ 
formerly  the  most  considerable  in  Germany,  ai^l 
had  large  possessions  in,  and  jurisdiction  ovi/, 
Switzerland.  A  plate  of  metal  let  into  the  floor 
of  this  cathedral,  near  the  entrance,  marks  the 
spot  where  John  Huss  stood  when  he  was  con- 
demned in  1415.  The  Franciscan  convent,  the 
first  prison  of  Huss, -is  now  a  ruin;  and  the  Do- 
minican convent,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved, has  been  converted  into  a  cotton  factory. 
The  kaufhaug  (market-hall),  erected  in  1388,  is 
interesting,  as  being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
famous  Council  of  Constance,  held  from  1414  to 
1418.  The  concourse  of  ecclesiastics  and  others, 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  at  this  council  was 
such  that  not  only  the  houses  in  the  town  were 
crowded,  but  booths  were  erected  in  the  stroels, 
while  thousands  of  pilgrims  were  encamped  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Religious  processions,  dramatic 
representations,  and  entertamments  of  even*  de- 
scription, hourly  succeeded  each  other;  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  were  employed  solely  in 
transporting  thither  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
Europe.  The  great  object  of  this  council  was  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  general  councils,  to 
which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  declared  to  be  amen- 
able. And  having  done  this,  the  council  proceeded 
to  depose  three  popes  or  antipopes,  John  XXI II., 
Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII.;  they  next 
elected  Martin  V.,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  schism 
which  had  lasted  forty  years.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing its  merit  in  these  respects,  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance is  justly  infamous,  for  the  treacherous  seizure 
and  execution  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  the 
former  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  president  of 
the  assembly,  who  wanted  power  or  inclination 
effectually  to  vindicate  his  pledge.  Huss  suffered 
at  the  stake,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415 ;  and  Jerome, 
who  had  attended  him  to  the  council,  was  burnt 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1416.  The  opinions  of  \Vy- 
cliffe  were  also  condemned;  and  an  order  was 
issued  to  commit  his  works  and  bones  to  the  flames. 
Various  relics  of  this  period,  and  a  collection  of 
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lioman  and  German  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, arc  prei^erved  in  the  kavfhitus, 

Constance  contains  an  ancient  palace,  a  lyceum, 
a  hospital,  a  conventual  school  for  females, 
several  collections  of  art  and  science,  and  a  theatre. 
The  suburb  of  Peterhatisen  contains  a  grand  ducal 
residence,  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey ;  that  of 
Rreuzlingen  is  fortified,  and  possesses  a  convent, 
in  the  church  of  which  there  is  some  elaborate 
carving.  The  suburb  of  Bruhl  is  the  scene  of  the 
raartj'nlom  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  On  the  bridge 
across  the  Ehine  there  are  mills  for  various  pur- 
iw)ses. 

Constance  is  the  seat  of  the  circle  and  district 
government.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial impcirtance  till  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, since  which  it  has,  until  very  recently,  pro- 
gressively declined.  The  chief  resources  of  its 
inhah.  are  derived  from  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  some  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  lake, 
and  a  few  manufactures,  chiefly  of  cotton  cloth  and 
yam,  and  silk  fabrics,  which  have  latterly  been  a 
good  deal  extended.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  or  enlarged 
by  the  Romans  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  a  free 
imperial  city  till  1548,  when  Charles  V.  placed  it 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  next  year  it  was 
attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  in  1805 
to  Baden. 

CONSTANCE  (LAKE  OF),  (an.  Lanu  Bngan- 
tinus  or  Suevicu$,  Germ.  Bodensee)^  a  lake  of 
Central  Europe,  the  largest  belonging  to  Germany, 
between  lat  47°  29'  and  47°  49'  N.,  and  long. 
9°  2'  30"  and  9°  45'  E.,  surrounded  hy  the  terri- 
tories of  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Bavana,  Austria 
(Vorarlbeig),  and  Switzerland.  Length,  NW.  to 
SE.,  about  34  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  8^  m. ; 
area,  about  200  aq.  m. ;  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  1,255  ft;  greatest  depth,  964  ft.  Its 
most  N.  portion  consists  of  a  narrow  prolongation, 
called  the  Neberling  Lake.  The  Rhine  enters  the 
Lake  of  Constance  on  the  SE.,  and  issues  from  its 
NW.  extremity  at  the  city  of  Constance,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  lake  called  the  Unter  or  Zeller-see, 
which  contains  the  fertile  isL  of  Reichenau,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  part  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. The  banks  of  the  latter  are  mostly  flat  or 
gently  undulating,  and  distinguished  for  their  fer- 
tility, lliey  abound  with  com-tields  and  orchards, 
and  some  tolerable  wine  is  grown  on  them.  Tlie 
8.  shore  especially  is  studded  with  a  picturesque 
line  of  ruined  castles  and  other  remains  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  both  sides  are  crowded  with 
numerous  towns  and  villa^,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Landau,  in  Bavana ;  Friederichshausen, 
a  summer  resort  of  the  king  of  Wirt4jmberp:, 
Miersbuig,  and  Neberling,  in  Baden :  Arbon,  m 
Switzerland ;  and  Bregenz,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, llie  waters  of  this  lake  are  green,  clear, 
and  subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  cause  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Numerous 
aquatic  birds  and  Crustacea  inhabit  this  lake ;  and 
it  is  abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Its  navigation 
is  somewhat  dangerous,  owing  to  sudden  squalls : 
considerable  trafiic,  however,  takes  place  upon  it, 
and  a  number  of  steamboats  run  almost  hourly 
from  Constance  to  the  diflferent  ports  situat^ 
around  it, 

CONSTANTINA  (vulg.  Kosantinah),  an  inland 
city  of  N.  Africa,  Algeria,  cap.  of  its  E.  prov.,  be- 
yond the  Lesser  Atl^,  on  a  peninsulated  height, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Rummel,  or 
Wad-el-Kebir  {Ampaaga  of  the  ancients),  which 
runs  in  part  through  a  deep  ravine,  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge,  114  yards  above  the  water,  and 
llSvards  in  length;  190  m.  ES E.Algiers;  lat. 
m>  24'  N...  long.  6°  8'  E.     The  hill,  on  which  the 
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city  stands,  appears  to  have  been  separated  froni 
the  opposite  heights  of  Setah-el-Mansurah  by  an 
earthquake,  or  some  other  natural  convulsion.'  On 
the  8W.  side  it  gradually  declines  downwards  to 
the  plain,  and  on  that  side  only  the  city  is  acce^ 
sible.  The  present  citv  is  about  \\  m.  in  circ 
Pop.  34,500  in  1861,  o'f  whom  6,500  Europeans, 
about  a  half  Kabyles,  a  fourth  Moors,  and  the  re^t 
Turks  and  Jews.  The  ancient  city  was  much 
larger,  extending  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine, 
and  down  into  the  plain. 

Constantina  is  strong,  as  well  by  art  as  by  nature  : 
the  walls  on  the  land  side  are  5  ft  thick,  and  have, 
in  many  parts,  casemates  behind  them.    There 
are  4  gates,  all  of  Arabic  construction,  built  how- 
ever, in  great  part,  of  the  materials  of  Roman 
edifices :  the  superb  gates,  with  columns  of  red 
marble,  mentioned  by  former  travcllere,  no  longer 
exist.     On  its  N.  side,  on  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  plateau,  is  the  Kasba,  or  citaiiel,  occupying 
the  site  where  was  formerly  the  Numidian  citadel, 
and  more  recently  the  Roman  capital,  parta  of 
b<)th  which  edifices  still  exist.    The  palace,  built 
within  these  few  years,  is  a  large  edifice,  hand- 
somely fitted  up.    There  are  said  to  be  13  mosqueft, 
exclusive  of  chapels,  but  none  of  them  deserve 
any  especial  notice.    Streets  narrow  and  dirty; 
houses  generally  two  stories  high,  covered  wi'th 
tiled  roofs,  a  dos  ddne-y  they  are  constructed  of 
brick,  raised  on  a  foundation  of  stones,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  buildings.    Many  of  them  are  large 
and  well  furnished,  and  there  are  no  indications  of 
extreme  poverty  in  any  class  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  the^^e 
have  suffered  much  of  late  years,  having  been 
taken  down,  and  employed  as  materials  for  the 
fortifications.    The  bridge  over  the  ravine,  already 
alluded  to,  was    originally   constructed  by  the 
Romans.    There  are  also  several  Roman  cisterns, 
and  a  church,  probably  of  the  asra  of  Constandne, 
with  arches.    The  inhabitants  are  industrious :  the 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  saddle  bridle^, 
boots,  slippers,  and  garters ;  a  few  coarse  blankets 
are  also  made ;  and  the  late  bey  employed  25  men 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.    A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  S.,  the  inhab.  receiving 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  and  the  finer 
sort  of  haiks,  both  silk  and  wool,  in  return  for  com, 
saddler}*^,  and  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
From  1,200  to  1,500  mule-loads  of  com  used  to  be 
annually  sent  to  Tunis.    The  land  round  the  town 
is  fertile,  and  mostly  belongs  to  the  community. 
Tlie  actual  cultivators  pay  four- fifths  of  the  produce 
as  rent, 

A  French  force  of  8,000  were  foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  this  city  in  1836,  and  suffered  much 
on  their  retreat.  In  the  following  year  another 
French  army,  proceeding  from  Bona,  sat  down 
before  it  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  so  caUed  from  its 
founder,  or  rather  restorer,  Constantine  the  Great 
(Turk.  Stamboul),  a  famous  city  of  Turkey  in 
Euro))e,  cap.  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the 
first  city  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  a  distinction 
which  it  has  held  since  1453,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Its  situation, 
whether  considered  in  a  commercial  or  political 
point  of  view,  is  the  finest  imaginable;  and  it 
seems  naturally  fitted  to  be  the  metropolis  of  an 
extensive  empire.  It  occupies  a  triangular  pro- 
montory near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of 
Roumelia  (an.  Thrace) ^  at  the  junction  of^the  sea 
of  Marmora  with  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  being  separated  from 
its  suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Cassim-Pacha  by 
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the  noUc  baiboiir  ealled  the  Golden  Horn ;  lat 
410  (f  IT  N.,  lonp.  280  69'  2"  E.  Pop.  uncertain, 
bot  sappoeed  to  amoont,  includuig  the  suburbs,  to 
above  a  million. 

Constantinople  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  harp ; 
the  longest  side  of  the  triangle  being  towards  the 
Fea  of  Marmora,  and  the  shortest  towards  the 
'  Golden  Horn.'  Its  length,  E.  to  W.,  is  about  3^ 
VOL ;  breadth  varies  from  1  to  4  m.  Its  circ  has 
been  raziously  estimated  at  from  10  to  23  m. ;  but 
measured  upon  the  maps  of  Kauffer  and  Le  Che- 
valier, it  appears  to  be  about  12^  m.  in  circuit, 
and  contains,  according  to  Dallaway  and  Gibbon, 
an  area  of  about  2,000  acres.  Like  Home,  Con-  | 
stantinople  has  been  built  on  seven  hills,  six  of 
which  may  be  observed,  distinctly  enough,  from 
the  port,  to  rise  progressively  above  each  other 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  200  ft.  above  it ;  the 
seventh  hill,  to  the  SW.  of  the  others,  occupies 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  hills  affords  a  site  to  somecon- 
it]>icuoii5  edifice.  The  first  is  occupied  by  the 
Seraglio;  the  second  crowned  with  the  Burnt 
Pillar,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  the  mosque 
<if  Othman ;  the  most^ues  of  the  sultans  Solyman, 
Mohammed,  and  8ehm  stand  on  the  summits  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth ;  the  W.  walls  of  the 
city  run  along  the  top  of  the  sixth ;  and  the  Pil- 
lar of  Arcadius  was  erected  upon  the  seventh. 

This  amphitheatre  of  peopled  hiUs,  with  its  in- 
numerable cupolas  and  minarets  interspersed  with 
tall  dark  cypresses,  and  its  almost  unrivalled  port^ 
crowded  with  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  has,  ex- 
ternally, a  most  imposing  aspect,  to  which  its 
interior  forms  a  lamentable  contrast.  The  expec- 
tations of  the  stranger  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  more 
deceived.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  steep, 
dark,  ill-paved  or  not  paved  at  all,  and  dirty; 
though,  by  reason  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  on 
either  side  towards  the  sea  and  harbour,  and  the 
great  number  of  public  fountains,  much  of  the 
tilth  is  conveniently  cleared  away.  Adrianople 
Street,  running  from  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
to  the  Seraglio,  is  the  only  one  desemng  the  name 
of  street;  the  rest  are  mere  lanes.  Ihe  houses 
are  mo^ly  small  and  low,  being  built  of  wood, 
earth,  or,  at  the  best,  of  rough  or  unhewn  stone. 
It  is  the  palaces,  mosques,  l^lgnios,  bazars,  khaus, 
^c.  that  make  so  splendid  a  show  at  a  distance. 
I>allaway  (Constantinople,  p.  70)  and  Sir  J.  Hob- 
hoope  believe  that  its  streets  were  anciently  not 
more  regular  than  at  present ;  and  that  from  the 
fivquent  and  sudden  devastations  by  fire,  men- 
tiuned  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  its  houses 
were  formerly,  as  now,  built  mostly  of  wood  or 
other  fragile  'materials.  About  a  century  after  its 
n-storation,  Constantinople  is  reported  (Gibbon, 
ch.  xvii.)  to  have  contamed  *  a  capitol,  or  school 
it(  learning,  a  circus,  2  theatres,  8  public  and  1«53 
private  baths,  52  porticos,  6  granaries,  8  aqueducts, 
or  reservoirs  of  water,  4  spacious  halls  for  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  14 
churches,  fourteen  squares,  344  streets,  and  4^88 
houses,  which  for  their  size  or  beauty  deserved  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations.  It  contains,  at  present,  14  royal  and 
332  other  mosques,  or  houses  of  Mohammedan 
worship,  40  colleges  of  Mohammedan  priests,  183 
bo^itals,  36  Christian  churches,  several  syna- 
gogues, 130  public  baths,  nearly  200  khans,  and 
numerous  oonee-houses,  caravanserais,  and  public 
fountains;  besides  some  extensive  subterranean 
cL«tems,  die  aqueduct  of  Yalens,  several  remark- 
able pillars  and  obelisks  erected  by  the  Greek  em- 
ptors, and  other  monuments  which,  together  with 
the  walls,  the  castle  of  *  Seven  Towers,'  &c.,  are 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  most 


part  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  (Andr&- 
ossy,  p.  124;  Cours  Mdthodique  de  G^graphie, 
p.  625 ;  Hobhouse.) 

Constantine  surrounded  the  city  with  walls, 
chiefly  of  freestone,  flanked  at  variable  distances 
by  towers.  These  have  been,  in  many  parts,  de- 
molished at  different  periods  by  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  and  by  frequent  earthquakes,  and  on  the 
side  facing  the  port  are  especially  in  a  very  ruin- 
ous state.  The  city  was  increased  towards  the  W. 
b^  Theodosius  II.,  who  built  the  waUs  on  the  land 
side  which  still  bear  his  name.  These  consist  of 
a  triple  range,  rising  one  above  another,  about  18 
ft.  apart,  and  defended  on  the  outside  by  a  ditch 
25  to  30  ft.  broad, -and  12  to  16  ft  deep.  The 
outer  wall  is  now  very  much  dilapidated,  and  in 
many  places  is  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
edge  of  the  dit^h ;  it  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
ttjwcra.  The  second  wall  is  about  12  ft  in  height 
and  furnished  with  towers  of  various  shapes,  from 
50  to  100  yards  apart  The  third  wall  is  above 
20  ft  high,  and  its  towers,  which  ahswer  to  those 
of  the  second,  are  well  proportioned.  These  walls 
are  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  brick  and 
stone;  and  the  inner  ones,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  time,  earthquakes,  and  numerous  sieges, 
are  still  tolerably  perfect  On  both  the  other  sides 
of  the  city  the  walls  are  only  double,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  not  so  lofty.  They  are  frequently 
adom^  with  crosses  and  other  ornaments,  which 
have  not  been  removed  by  the  Turks;  and  in 
many  parts  there  are  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions 
by  the  Greek  emperors  who  have  built  or  repaired 
the  several  portions.  When  Dr.  Clarke  visited 
the  place,  he  says  there  were  in  all  478  mural 
towers,  and  probably  about  the  same  number  still 
exist 

Constantinople  originally  possessed  43  gates,  18 
of  which  opened  on  the  Isjid  side,  12  towards  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  13  towards  the  Propontis.  Only 
7  gates  now  exist  or  are  at  present  used,  on  the 
land  side,  the  centre  one  of  which,  the  Top-Ka- 
poussi,  or  Cannon  Gate,  is  the  Porta  Sancti  Ro- 
mania through  which  Mohammed  II.  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Near  the  SW. 
angle  of  the  city  is  the  Heptapyrgium^  or  castle  of 
*  Seven  Towers '  (though  it  has  now  but  four 
towers),  an  irregular  fortress,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarged 
in  succeeding  ages,  and  in  ^eat  part  rebuilt  by 
Mohammed  11.,  who  made  it  a  state  prison,  it 
being  useless  as  a  fortress.  The  Golden  Gate, 
erected  by  Theodosius  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  Maximus,  was  originally  profusely  ornamen- 
ted with  beaten  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
bronze  statue  of  Victory.  Mohammed  II.  walled 
it  up.  When  Wheeler  saw  it  it  was  still  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs,  in  white  marble,  repHesenting  se- 
veral scenes  of  classic  mythology ;  but  these  must 
have  disappeared,  since  more  recent  travellers 
speak  of  it  as  only  an  ordinary  arch  between  two 
large  marble  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  '  d'un  style  assez  m<5diocre.' 

The  ancient  Byzantium,  founded  by  Byzas  th^ 
Megarean,  B.C.  656,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by 
Severus,  not  long  before  the  building  of  Constan- 
tinople, occupied  the  first  hill  or  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle, at  present  the  site  of  the  Seraglio.  Its 
w^ls,  according  to  Herodian,  were  Cyclopean,  and 
so  skilfully  adjusted  tliat  they  seemed  like  one 
entire  mass.  Most  authors  say  that  there,  are  no 
vestiges  of  Byzantium;  but  Dr.  Walsh  afifirms 
that  '  part  of  the  walls  of  this  very  ancient  city 
are  actually  standing,  and  ait  off  the  gardens 
from  the  adjoining  streets.'  The  Seraglio,  which 
is  believed  to  be  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  is  nearly  triangular,  about  3 
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ni.  in  circuit,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  walls: 
those  of  the  city  forming  its  boundary  towards 
the  port  and  sea  of  Marmora,  while  on  the  W.  it 
is  shut  in  by  a  lofty  wall  with  ^atcs  and  towers, 
built  by  Mohammed  II.,  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  Its  whole  surface  is  *  irregularly 
covered  with  detached  suites  of  apartments,  baths, 
mosques,  kiosks,  gardens,  and  groves  of  cypress.' 
The  apartments  are  chiefly  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  the  gardens  below,  stretching  to  the  sea. 
Though  externally  picturesque,  from  the  contrast 
of  its  light  and  elegant  minarets  with  its  dark, 
solemn,  and  stately  trees,  the  Seraglio  is  unmarked 
by  anything  to  characterise  it  an  the  habitation  of 
royalty.  The  greater  part  of  its  interior  is  not 
open  to  the  public ;  but  those  acquainted  with  it 
say  that  it  contains  little  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  that  that  little  has  been  imported  from  Eu- 
rope, The  palace  consists  of  various  parts  built 
at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  taste  of 
successive  sultans,  without  any  regard  to  imi- 
formity  or  architectural  rule ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
a  heap  of  houses  clustered  together  without  any 
kind  of  order.  Out^jide  are  two  courts,  the  first  of 
which  is  free  to  all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the 
Bab-a-hoomajdn  or  Sublime  Porter  the  principal 
of  the  gates  on  the  city  side,— a  ponderous,  un- 
sightly structure,  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
guarded  by  fifty  porters,  and  having  a  niche  on 
either  side  in  front,  in  which  the  heads  of  state 
offenders  are  publicly  exposed.  The  irregular  but 
spacious  area  into  wKicb  this  gate  leads,  formerly 
the  Farum  Augustij  contains  the  mint,  the  vizier's 
divan,  and  other  state  offices,  the  infirmaries  for 
the  sick  belonging  to  the  Seraglio,  and  the  church 
of  St,  Irene,  l^lieved  to  have  been  built  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  in  which  the  second  general  council 
was  held  by  Theodosiua.  (Andr^ssy,  16.)  ITiis 
church  resembles  St,  Sophia  on  a  small  scale,  and 
contains  much  marble  and  mosaic  work :  the  Turks 
have  converted  it  into  an  arsenal.  The  second 
quadrangle  is  smaller,  being  about  300  paces  only 
in  diameter;  but  is  more  regular  and  handsome 
than  the  former.  It  is  laid  out  in  turf,  inter- 
sected by  paved  walks,  and  supplied  with  foun- 
tains. On  the  left  hand  are  the  treasury,  the 
divan,  or  hall  of  juatice,  and  the  smaller  stables 
(the  larger  stables,  containing,  according  to  Tour- 
ncfort,  1.000  horses,  are  in  another  place,  facmg 
the  sea  oif  Maimora).  On  the  right  are  the  ofiSces 
of  the  attendants,  nine  kitchens,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  private  apartments.  All  round  the  court 
runs  a  low  gallery,  covered  with  lead,  and  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  marble.  At  its  farther  end 
IS  the  tail  Corinthian  column  erected  by  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
the  Goths;  and  near  it  are  the  Baba-Saadi,  'Gates 
of  health  and  happiness,'  which  lead  to  the  throne- 
hall,  the  royal  library,  the  apartment*  of  the 
sultan,  the  harem,  and  other  suites  of  rooms,  em- 
bellished with  a  costly  but  tasteless  magnificence. 
The  throne-hall  is  isolated,  lofty,  built  in  great 

Eart  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  handsome  mar- 
ie columnsL  and  stained  glass  windows.  The 
thrcme  itself  is  a  canopy  of  velvet  fringed  with 
jewels,  supported  by  four  columns  covered  with 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  but  its  effect  is 
destroyed  by  horse-tails,  and  other  paltry  oma^ 
mental  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  state  apart- 
ments closely  resemble  each  other;  their  chief 
furniture  consists  of  sofas,  carpets,  and  mirrors. 
The  walls  are  wainacotted  with  jasper,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  veneered  ivory  inlaid  with  mosaic 
flowers,  landscapes,  and  sentences  in  Arabic  The 
pavilions  of  the  harem  are  built  upon  arches,  and 
roofed  by  domes  covered  with  lead  or  spires  with 
gilded  crescents.   They  have  many  balconies,  gal- 


leries, cabineL«»,  &c.  Baths  of  marble  and  porce- 
lain, rich  pavilions  overlooking  the  sea,  marble 
basins,  and  spouting  fountains,  are  sprinkled  ovrr 
the  rest  of  the  surface  within  the  Seraglio.  The 
number  of  inmates,  and  others  connected  with  the 
Seraglio,  have  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,0l>(» ; 
but  this  is  probably  much  beyond  the  mark.  All 
are  provided  for  by  the  sultan.  And  Toumefort 
(Lett  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  104)  states  that,  when  he 
visited  the  place,  besides  40,000  oxen  yeariy,  the 
purveyors  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Scraplio 
daily  200  sheep,  100  lambs  or  goats,  10  calves,  200 
hens,  200  pairs  of  pullets,  100  pain*  of  pigecjiis 
and  50  green  geese.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
general  accuracy  of  Toumefort,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  this  instance  he  was  misled,  and  that  ]VIr. 
Elliott  (L  395)  has  done  right  in  rejecting  this 
statement. 

On  the  third  hill  is  the  Eski  Semi,  or  Old 
Palace,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  later 
Greek  emperors  ;  a  building  surrounded  by  a  lofiy 
octangular  wall  about  1  m.  in  circuit,  and  to  which, 
when  a  sultan  dies,  his  harem  is  removed.  It  pre- 
sents nothing  remarkable. 

The  mosques  of  Constantinople  have  all  an  open 
space  around  them,  generally  planted  with  frees, 
and  refreshed  by  fountains.  The  principal  mo8que, 
the  celebrated  St.  Sophia,  stands  on  the  W.  decli- 
vity of  the  first  hill,  near  the  Sublime  Forte  of  the 
Seraglio.  It  was  begun  and  finished  under  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  between  the  years  531  and  537. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,'  269  ft,  in  length, 
by  243  ft,  wide,  or  about  3-5th8  the  length  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  by  nearly  the  same  width  ;  and 
surmounted  in  its  centre  by  a  dome,  the  middle  f)f 
which  is  180  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  dome  i» 
of  an  elliptical  form,  and  much  too  flat  to  be  ex- 
ternally beautiful,  its  height  not  exceeding  1-Gth 
part  of  the  diameter;  which  is  115  ft.,  or  15  fu 
more  than  that  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  IS 
ft,  less  than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  13 
lighted  by  twenty-four  wmdows  ranged  round  its 
circumference,  and  rests  upon  four  strong  arches, 
the  weight  of  which  is  firmly  supported  by  four  mas- 
sive piles,  strengthened  on  the  r^.  and  S.  sidea  by 
four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  The  present 
dome  is  not  coeval  with  the  building ;  the  original 
one,  which  was  1«8  lofty  and  more  circular,  having 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  twenty-one 
vears  after  its  erection.  There  are,  besides,  two 
lai;^  and  six  smaller  semi-domes,  the  whole  of 
which  blending  internally  with  the  principal  one, 
form  altogether  a  magnificent  expiEmse  of  roof. 
Four  minarets,  but  each  of  a  different  shape,  have 
been  added  to  this  mosque  by  the  Mohammedans. 
The  building  has  been  outwaJndly  so  much  patched 
and  propped  up  in  different  ages,  that  it  has  lo6t 
whatever  beauty  it  may  have  originally  poesessod, 
and  is  now  a  heavy,  unwieldly,  and  confused- 
looking  mass.  It  is  entered  on  the  W.  side  by 
a  double  vestibule,  about  38  ft.  in  breadth,  whic& 
communicates  with  the  interior  by  nine  bronze 
doors,  ornamented  with  has  reliefs  in  marble.  'The 
interior  is  spacious  and  imposing,  not  being  broken 
by  aisles  or  choirs;  but  the  vanegated marble  floor 
is  covered  with  mats  and  caqjets  :  the  mosaid  of 
the  dome,  &c,  have  been  whitewashed  over  by  the 
Turks ;  the  colossal  seraphim  and  other  sculptures 
have  been  in  great  part  destroyed,  and  the  general 
ctnq)  tfceil  is  spoiled  by  *  a  thousand  little  roids 
depending  from  the  summit  to  within  4  ft.  of  the 
pavement,  and  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps 
of  coloured  glass,  large  ostrich-eggs,  artifldal  horse- 
tails, vases  and  globes  of  crystal,  and  other  moan 
ornaments.'  (Hobhouse.)  llie  building  is  said  to 
contain  170  columns  of  marble,  granite,  pori>h\-T>-, 
verdrcmtiquef  &Cf  many  of  which  were  brought  ftoin 
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the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epbeans,  and  other  ancient 
btnictures.  The  coet  of  the  building,  owing  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Byzantine  liistonans,  cannot 
be  accmrately  detennined ;  but  Gibbon  observes 
(Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xL),  that  *  the  sum  of  one 
million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  com- 
putation.* Yet  with  all  this,  Justinian  seems  to 
have  failed  in  making  SL  Sophia  a  really  fine 
edifice.  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  says  of  it, — *  My  impres- 
sion was,  that  the  skill  of  tne  one  hundred  archi- 
tects, and  the  labour  of  the  ten  thousand  workmen, 
the  wealth  of  an  empire,  and  the  ingenuity  of  pre- 
«ding  angels,  had  raised  a  stupendous  monument 
(if  the  heavy  mediocrity  which  distiogubhed  the 
{tniductions  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  perfect 
Kpecimens  of  a  happier  a^* 

Most  travellers  agree  m  preferring  the  mosques 
of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  Achmet'  to  St. 
Sophia.  The  former  of  these,  called  the  Soly- 
mania,  was  built  in  1556,  of  the  ruins  of  the  church 
of  St.  Euphemia  at  Chalcedon.  It  is  216  ft.  in 
length  by  210  ft.  broad,  and  has  a  handsome 
dume,  supported  on  four  columns  of  Thebaic  gra- 
nite, 60  ft.  high,  pavements,  galleries,  &&,  of  mar- 
ble, several  minor  cupolas,  four  fine  minarets  at 
the  angles,  a  spacious  court-yard  leading  to  it, 
with  g^dleries  of  green  marble  on  either  side,  and 
twenty-eight  leaded  cupolas,  and  a  very  handsome 
gate  of  entrance  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  at  least 
twenty  marble  steps.  The  whole  of  this  mosque 
L»  in  very  good  taste.  Behind  it,  in  an  encIoHeil 
c  Hirt  shad^  with  trees,  is  the  mausoleum  of  Soly- 
man, an  octagonal  building,  and  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  royal  sepulchral  monuments,  which  are  ! 
very  numerous  in  the  citv.  The  mosque  of  Ach- 
met I.,  between  St.  Sophia  and  the  Propontis, 
was  constructed  in  1610,  and  has  a  very  beautiful 
marble  pavement.  It  is  the  only  mosque  which 
fKnoiessefl  six  minarets.  These  are  of  extraordinary 
height  and  beaut v,  and  each  has  three  Saracenic 
gmlleries  surronndmg  it.  The  Osmaule,  or  mosque 
<if  Othman,  completed  in  1755,  has  a  light  and  de- 
gant  dome,  and  b  tastefully  ornamented.  The 
fither  principal  mosques  are  those  of  Mohammed 
1!.,  Bajaxet,  Sehm  II.,  Mustapha  III.,  the  Vali- 
dea,  A:c.  The  last  lumied,  founded  by  the  mother 
of  Mohammed  lY.,  contains  a  double  row  of  fine 
marble  pillars,'  chiefly  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
Truv.  Another  mosque  has  become  an  object  of 
canotitjf  from  its  containing  a  sarcophagus,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  of  C^nstantine  the  Great. 
3lany  of  the  mosques  have,  like  St.  Sophia,  been 
formerly  Greek  churches ;  the  remainder  have  been 
erected  mostly  by  the  Turkbh  sovereigns,  the  vi- 
ziers, or  wealthy  individuals.  The  roval  founda- 
tions comprise  a  college,  with  a  public  library,  a 
hospital,  and  an  almshouse ;  and  the  m(^ues  in 
eenezal  have  attached  to  them  some  charitable 
institudons.  They  derive  their  revenues  from 
Tillages  and  lands  belonging  to  them,  and  held 
by  a  tenure  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  church- 
lands.  The  incomes  of  some  of  the  mosques  are 
very  large ;  that  of  St.  Sophia  has  been  said  to 
amount  to  800,000  livres  annually  (Hobhouse)  ; 
Dallaway  says  3,000/.  (p.  58.) 

The  largest  space  in  Constantinople  is  the  AI- 
3/eidcm,  or  UoTse-course,  the  ancient  Hippodrome. 
It  b  at  present  300  yards  long  by  150  wide. 
(Elliott.)  In  it  formerly  stood  the  celebrated  group 
of  four  horses,  originally  transported  thither  from 
Itome,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  cathedral  of 
ht.  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  still  contains  the  granite 
obelbk  from  Thebes,  set  up  by  Theodosms  the 
Great ;  the  broken  p^Tamid  of  Constantine  Por- 
phjrrogenitus,  shorn  at  its  bronze  plates  ;  and  be- 
tween the  two,  the  hollow  spiral  brass  column, 
which  originally  snpportcd  the  golden  tripod  in 


the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  last  consbts  of  three 
serpents,  twbted  together.  Mr.  Elliott  describes 
it  as  being  at  present  about  12  ft.  high,  mutilated 
at  the  top,  and  much  injured  in  the  centre.  Close 
to  the  Hippodrome  formerly  stood  the  imperial 
palace,  the  senate-house,  and  the  forum.  No  re- 
mains of  these  exist.  The  Hippodrome  continues 
to  be  used  by  the  Turks  for  feats  of  activity,  both 
on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

In  the  Adrianople  Street  b  the  *  Burnt  Pillar,* 
so  called  from  its  having  been  blackened  by  re- 
peated conflagrations.  It  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantuie  the  Great,  and  was  originally  120  ft  in 
height,  and  composed  of  ten  blocks  of  porphyry, 
each  upwards  of  9  ft.  high,  and  35  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, resting  on  a  marble  pedestal  20  ft.  in 
height.  The  lomts  of  the  column  were  concealed 
by  embossed  brass  or  iron  hoops,  and  the  whole 
supported  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Phidias.  ^Gibbon,  ch. 
xviL)  The  statue  and  three  of  the  clocks  were 
tiirown  down  by  lightning  in  1150,  and  the  whole 
height  b  now  only  90  ft.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  the  pillar  of  Marcian  may  be  seen,  enclosed 
in  a  private  garden.  It  b  of  granite,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by 
an  urn  of  the  same  material.  The  finest  of  ajlf 
the  Arcadian  or  Hbtorical  column,  erected  early 
in  the  5th  century',  and  covered  with  a  series  of 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  victories  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  was  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  only  14  ft.  of  it  are  now  above 
ground.  (Dallaway,  pp.  113,  114.)  Dallaway  rea- 
(lilv  traced  the  vestiges  of  the  Boucolton  palace, 
built  by  Theodosius  II.,  opposite  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

The  means  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople 
with  water  are  worthy  of  remark.  The  aqueduct 
of  Yalens,  which  communicates  with  another  and 
more  extensive,  though  similarly  constructed  aque- 
duct, beyond  the  walls,  continues,  as  anciently,  to 
convey  water  into  the  city.  It  was  originally 
built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ;  and  rebuilt  first 
by  Yalens,  and  again  by  Sol3rman  the  Magni- 
ficent. It  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  third  to 
that  of  the  fourth  hill,  consisting  of  a  double  tier 
of  fort^  Gothic  arches  in  alternate  layers  of  stone 
and  bnck.  It  b  in  some  parts  considerably  dila- 
pidated, and  its  E.  extremity  especially  is  much 
mjured.  Andnk>s8y  estimates  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally nearly  1,280  yards  in  length;  it  b  now, 
he  says,  669  yards  long,  and  about  74  ft.  in  height. 
^Andrdossy,  p.  432.)  There  are  several  other  aque- 
aucts  on  both  sides  tlie  port,  which,  as  well  as  the 
betuUSf  or  reservoirs,  without  the  walls,  were  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  though  they  have 
been  augmented  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Turk- 
bh sultans.  All  the  water  that  supplies  Con- 
stantinople comes  from  Belgrade,  a  village  a  little 
to  the  NE.  of  the  citv.  An  American  traveller 
(Sketches  in  Turkey  in  1831-32)  has  estunated 
the  quantity  brought  into  the  city  at  15,000,000 
gall,  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  states  that  the 
various  water-courses  about  Constantinople  must 
exceed  50  m.  in  length.  The  whole  of  these  im- 
portant works  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer  with  great  powers,  and  are  annually 
inspected  by  the  sultan. 

The  Greek  emperors  constructed  many  largo 
cbtems  within  the  walb,  both  open  and  subter- 
ranean :  the  former  have  been  gradually  filled  with 
earth,  and  converted  into  gardens ;  but  several  of 
the  subterranean  ones  stiU  remain  entire.    Tbe 

{>rincipal  are  contiguous  to  the  Hippodrome.  The 
aigest,  or  Cittema  BaaUika^  is  a  vault  of  brick- 
work, covered  with  terrace  composition,  336  ft.  in 
length  by  182  ft.  broad,  and   supported  by  336 
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marble  pillars,  each  40  ft  9  in  heipht.  (Clarke, 
pp.  170,  171.)  It  still  aflfords  water  to  the  in- 
nabitants,  being  supplied  by  the  city  aqueduct, 
and  many  wells  are  sunk  into  it.  Another  vault, 
the  Cistema  Maxima,  called  by  the  Turks  *  the 
thousand  and  one  columns,'  L^,  according  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  240  ft.  long  by  200  wide,  5  fathoms  deep, 
and  sustained  by  14  rr>w8  of  16  double  columns  of 
white  marble,  the  capital  of  one  pillar  forming  the 
ba^se  for  another.  This  cistern  is  now  drj',  and 
half  filled  with  earth :  it  is  at  present  used  as  a 
rope-walk,  or  place  for  spinning  silk.  Not  far 
from  it  is  another  cistern,  also  dr\',  but  capable  of 
holding  1,500,000  gallons  of  water.     (Elliott.) 

The  fountains  are  amongst  the  chief  omamenta 
of  the  city.  There  are  almost  as  many  as  tbere 
are  streets;  one  is  to  be  found  in  every  piazza, 
market-place,  and  mosque.  They  are  uniformly 
square,  with  a  spout  at  each  side  and  a  leaden 
roof;  and  are  generally  gilded,  painted,  inscribed 
with  sentences  from  the  koran,  or  otherwise  deco- 
rated. The  pubUc  baths  are  built  mostly  of  mar- 
ble, on  a  uniform  plan,  and  covered  with  little  flat 
domes :  their  interior  is  generally  handsome  and 
spacious ;  and  the  pric^  of  a  bath,  the  first  of 
oriental  luxuries,  is  so  low  that  a  poor  man  can 
enjoy  a  hot  bath  for  a  penny.  In  the  better  sort, 
coffee,  sherbet,  and  pipes  are  furnished  to  the 
bathers.  Few  hous^  of  consequence  are  unpro- 
vided with  a  commodious  bath. 

The  greater  number  of  the  khans  (bazaars)  and 
bezestina  (or  changes)  are  built  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  khans  and  serais,  or  inns,  are  for  the  most  part 
royal  or  charitable  endowments,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  from  100  to  1,000  persons.  They 
consist  of  open  squares,  surrounded  by  rooms,  in 
several  stones,  and  possess  recommendations  for 
outweighing  their  want  of  architectural  elegance. 
Most  of  them  are  intended  for  travelling  mer- 
chants. Excepting  a  small  present  to  the  servant 
at  departing,  strangers  are  gratuitously  lodged  in 
them,  and  during  their  residence  in  the  city  are 
masters  of  their  rooms,  of  which  they  keep  the 
keys.  *  They  are  for  all  men,  of  whatever  quality, 
condition,  country,  or  religion  soever,  and  the 
construction  of  them  has  contributed  to  attract 
the  merchandise  of  the  furthest  bowidaries  of 
Africa  and  Asia  to  the  capital  of  Turkey.  During 
fires  or  insurrections,  their  iron  gates  are  closed, 
and  they  afford  complete  security  to  the  persons 
as  well  as  goods  of  the  merchants.'     (Hobhouse.) 

The  covered  bazaars  have  more  the  appearance 
of  a  row  of  booths  in  a  fair,  than  a  street  of  shops. 
Each  is  appropriated  to  a  separate  article  of  mer- 
chandise. The  shops  are  all  open  in  front,  and 
under  cover  of  a  common  roof;  the  sills  of  the 
windows,  as  in  ancient  Pompeii,  forming  the 
counters.     (Elliott) 

The  better  sort  of  coffee-houses  are  open  on  one 
side,  and  have  a  fountain  playing  in  the  midst  of 
a  range  of  marble  seats,  and  recesses  furnished 
with  pillows,  mats,  and  stuffed  carpets.  A  row  of 
them,  near  the  Solymania,  is  frequented  by  opium 
eaters ;  but  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  of  these 
individuals  in  the  Tiurkish  capital  as  is  generally 
imagined.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Constanti- 
nople are  crowned  by  cupolas,  in  consequence  of 
which,  their  number,  at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  private  houses.  The  domes, 
as  well  as  the  minarets  of  all  the  sacred  struc- 
tures, are  terminated  by  a  crescent. 

The  houses  of  opulent  Turks  are  built,  like  the 
khans  and  most  other  large  houses  in  the  E.,  round 
a  court,  which  has  always  a  fountain  playing  in 
its  centre.  Occasionally  these  residences  are  not 
ill-constructed;  but  the  common  dwellings  are 
mere  comfortless  wooden  boxes,  with  unglazcd 


windows,  and  without  fire-places.  (Dallaway.) 
House-rent  is  said  to  be  higher  in  Constantinople 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world;  this  is 
ascribed  to  the  frequency  of  fires,  a  house  not 
being  reckoned  worth  more  than  five  years'  pur- 
chase, if  so  much.  The  fact  is,  that  these  fires 
are  very  often  intentional ;  and  that  thev  are  re- 
sorted  to  for  the  same  purpose  that  public  meetings 
and  petitions  are  got  up  m  England — ^to  make  the 
sultan  aware  of  the  public  discontent,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  appeasing  it !  A  striking  instance  of 
this  sort  is  given  by  Porter  (Obsen'ations  on  the 
Turks,  p.  92),  and  similar  instances  may  be  found 
in  other  travellers.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
thing  could  better  e\'ince  the  atrocious  nature  of 
the  despotism  under  which  Turkey  has  so  long 
groaned,  than  the  circumstance  of  its  making  fire- 
raising  a  sort  of  constitutional  resource  ! 

The  Golden  Horn  (an.  Sinus  Byzantinus)  has 
usurped  the  ancient  name  of  the  promontory'  on 
which  Byzantium  was  built,  and  which  wasfir^it 
called  Kc'pa?  Xpvatovj  Chrysocertu,  or  Golden  Horn. 
(;^Clarke's  Trav.,  ^-iii.  176,  182.)  It  is  one  of  the 
nnc.st  and  most  secure  harbours  in  the  world, 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  1,000  sail  of  the 
line,  and  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  goods 
being  landed  on  the  quays  from  the  largest  ships, 
in  many  places  without  the  assistance  of  boats. 
It  extends  from  the  Seraglio  Point  inland,  for 
about  4^  m.  NW.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a 
furlong  to  half  a  mile.  At  its  entrance  it  has  a 
light-house  on  either  side,  and  is  defended  by  some 
batteries  on  the  Seraglio  Point.  At  its  u^Wler  end 
the  ancient  Lycus,  now  called  the  Sweet  Waters, 
falls  into  it,  and  it  is  continually  cleared  by  the 
stream  of  that  river,  in  conjunction  with  a  current 
setring  into  it  from  the  Bosphorus.  It  exhibits  a 
most  picturesque  and  animated  scene,  covered,  as 
it  always  is,  with  merchant  ve-^sels,  steamers,  ships 
of  war,  and  caigues  of  aU  descriptions.  Along  the 
SW.  side  of  this  harbour,  the  FanoTf  or  Greek 
quarter,  extends  nearly  the  whole  way  from  the 
seraglio  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city.  Beyond 
the  walls,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  suburb  of  Azoob 
or  Ejoop,  in  the  mosque  of  which  the  new  sultan 
is  always  installed  in  his  office.  The  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour,  anciently  called  the  3Iar- 
cidum  Mare,  is  now,  as  formerly,  a  low,  mafshy, 
unwholesome  tract;  but  about  1^  m.  beyond,  m 
the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  Ach- 
met  III.  had  some  grounds  laid  out  in  the  French 
style,  with  the  addition  of  gaudy  kiosques,  coffee- 
houses, dtc,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  city 
and  suburbs  frecjuently  resort. 

On  the  NE.  side  of  the  harbour  are  the  suburbs 
of  Galata,  Topkanah,  Pera,  and  Cassim  Pasha. 
The  fiist  two  stand  side  by  side  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  the  Seraglio,  and  E.  end  of  the  city. 
Pera  is  on  a  hill  to  the  NE.  behind  both ;  and 
Cassim  Pasha  to  the  NW.  of  all,  opposite  the 
Fanar.  Galata  was  built  by  the  Genoese  in  the  13th 
century,  and  walled  in  the  15th.  It  is  about  4  m. 
in  circuit,  divided  into  three  quarters,  and  inhabited 
chiefiy  by  European  and  other  merchants.  It  has 
twelve  gates  and  contains  a  citadel  or  tower,  140 
ft.  high,  built  by  the  Emperor  Anastasina,  a  very 
fine  ^h-market,  several  mosques,  a  handsome  foun- 
tain, and  a  great  number  of  shops.  Toamefort 
remarks  that  *  one  tastes  in  Galata  a  snatch  of 
liberty  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Galata  is,  as  it  were,  Christendom  in 
Turkey;  taverns  are  tolerated,  and  the  Turiu 
themselves  freely  resort  thither  to  take  a  cheerful 
glass.'  Topkanah  {an  arsenal)  contains  an  arsenal, 
artillery-barracks,  and  magazines,  and  a  cannon 
foundr}'.  Pera  is  beautifully  situated,  but  iire- 
gularly  built  and  ill-paved.    It  is  about  2  m.  in 
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length ;  its  pop.  is  almost  wholly  Frank,  and  it 
contains  the  residences  of  most  of  the  European 
ambassadors,  besides  four  Catholic  and  one  Greek 
chorcb,  a  monastery  of  dervishes,  and  a  Moham- 
medan college.  In  1831  it  suffered  severely  from 
a  fixe,  which  destroyed  10,000  houses,  amongst 
which  were  the  palaces  of  nearly  aU  the  ambassa- 
do»,  and  piuperty  estimated  to  be  worth  8,000,000 
doUan.  Cassim  Pasha  contains  the  great  naval 
arsenal,  dock-yards,  barracks,  quarters  for  slaves 
and  workmen,  the  palace  of  the  cai>itan--pasha,  dec 
There  are  no  suburbs  on  the  W.  side  of  Constan- 
tinople, only  a  few  cemeteries  and  scattered  cot- 
tages beyond  the  walls.  The  Immediate  vicinity 
towards  Thrace  consists  generidly  of  an  expanse 
of  open  downs  ;  the  solitude  and  desolation  which 
prevail  on  this  sdde  are  remarkable.  On  the  Asiatic 
continentr  about  a  mile  across  the  Bosphorus  from 
the  Seraglio  Point,  stands  the  town  of  Scutari  (an. 
Chrywopoiis)  ;  and  about  2  m.  S.  of  it,  the  ancient 
Cbalcedon. 

Manufactures  few :  the  principal  are  those  of  silk 
and  cotton  ikbrics,  arms,  morocco  leather,  saddlery, 
hon^e-trappings,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  ordi- 
nary use  and  consumption,  together  with  those  of 
tobacco  bowls,  tubes,  and  mouth-pieces.  The  latter 
tranches  of  industry  employ  many  hands,  and  one 
bazaar  is  devoted  solely  to  those  articles.  The  keff- 
kU  earth  is  dug  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  rudely 
fashi«ined  into  pipe-bowls  in  Constantinople,  and 
exported  in  laige  quantities  to  Hungary,  Germany, 
and  France,  where  the  bowls  are  re-manufactured, 
and  receive  the  name  of  meerschaums.  The  best 
tulies  are  formed  of  the  stems  of  the  cherry  or  jes-  i 
samine  tree,  both  of  which  are  laigely  cultivated  I 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose.  The  rank  | 
of  A  person  in  this  city  being  determined  by  his 
jnp*-,  it  is  often  adom^  in  a  very  costly  manner, 
and  the  price  of  a  tchtbouque  may  vary  from  20 
paras  to  20,000  piastres.  The  dsheries  of  Con- 
stantinople are  by  no  means  unimportant :  the  sea 
and  harbour  abound  with  shoals  of  tunny,  sword- 
fish,  dEc,  and  the  '  sweet  waters '  with  a  profusion 
id  fresh-water  fish. 

The  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  Imports, 
chiefly  com,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  from 
the  Black  Sea;  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  tin.  tin- 
plates,  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  watches,  jewellery, 
paper,  glass,  furniture,  indigo,  cochineal,  orpiment, 
^c,  from  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  com 
and  coffee  from  Alexandria ;  a  ^ood  deal  of  coffee 
lh>m  Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies,  m  American  bot- 
toms, which  traffic  has  latterly  much  increased ; 
ssugar,  partly  from  the  E.,  but  chiefly  from  the  W. 
Indies ;  wax,  copper,  drugs,  gums,  porcelain,  over- 
land from  China  (a  trade  which  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans) ;  and  slaves,  chiefly  from  Georgia, 
Cirausia,  and  Aftica.  Exports  comparatively 
trifling :  chiefly  sdlk,  carpets,  hides,  wool,  goats* 
hair,  potash,  wax,  galls,  bullion,  and  diamonds. 
Tlie  trade,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  city  of  such  size,  is  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  English,  French, 
Armenian,  and  Greek  merchants,  and  Jew-brokers. 
The  more  wealthy  Armenians  (a  nation  constitu- 
ting a  considerable  proportionof  the  pop.)  are  money- 
changers, bankers,  jewellers,  physicians,  and  apo- 
thecaries ;  the  lower  classes  are  employed  in  the 
moat  laborious  occupations.  As  chintz-printers 
and  maslin-paintei9,  the  Armenians  here  surpass 
most  European  artisans.  The  Greeks  are  much 
leas  numerous  than  before  the  Greek  revolution. 

Constantinople  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek,  an 
Armenian,  and  a  Catholic-Armenian  patriarch. 
The  first  haa  now  no  authority  in  the  newly  erected 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Elementary  schools  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street ;  and  in  every  quarter 
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there  are  Turkish  free-schools  for  the  poor,  the  ex- 
penses of  which,  as  well  as  the  board  and  lodging 
of  many  of  the  pupils,  are  defrayed  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  mosques.  The  number  of  these  ele- 
mentary schools  amounted  to  above  1,200  in  the 
year  1864,  according  to  an  official  return,  while  of 
upper  schools,  or  colleges,  there  were  522.  Some 
of  the  medressesj  or  colleges  attached  to  the 
mosques,  have  between  400  and  500  students,  who 
are  lodged  and  educated  on  the  foundation,  and 
have  each  several  professors,  the  salaries  of  the 
principal  among  which  are  equivalent  to  about 
100^  a  year.  In  these  seminaries  all  the  members 
of  the  uJemah  are  educated,  and  no  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  hierarchy  or  the  law  without  hav- 
ing first  graduated  in  one  of  them.  The  Moham- 
medan law  had  prohibited  the  Turks  from  learn- 
ing European  tongues  ;  but  the  late  sultan  estab- 
lished a  school  for  the  instruction  of  native  youths 
in  French,  outside  the  Seraglio.  The  French  and 
Austrian  embassies  have  schools  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Turkish  by  their  members.  There  are  16 
public  libraries,  9  or  10  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  royal  mosques,  and  contain  about  2,000  ma- 
nuscripts each,  mostly  copies  of  the  koran  and 
commentaries  on  it.  The  private  library  in  the 
Seraglio  is  richer  than  any  oi  the  rest,  and  contains 
some  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 

'  Amid  the  novelties  that  strike  the  European 
on  his  arrival,  nothing  surprises  him  more  than 
the  silence  that  pervades  so  large  a  capitaL  He 
hears  no  noise  of  carta  or  carriages  rattling  through 
the  streets ;  for  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in 
the  city,  except  a  very  few  painted  carts,  called 
arabahsj  drawn  by  buffaloes,  in  which  women  occa- 
sionally take  the  air  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  go 
only  at  a  foot-pace.  The  contrast  is  still  more 
strongly  marked  at  night.  By  ten  o'clock  every 
human  voice  is  hushed.'  Constantinople  is  not  a 
healthy  place  of  residence  for  strangers ;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  and  the 
strong  etesian  or  N.  winds,  which  prevail  in  the 
summer,  and  do  injury  to  trade,  by  preventing  the 
access  of  ships  from  the  ^gean  and  Mediterra- 
nean, are  also  detrimental  to  public  health  and 
comfort.  Earthquakes,  the  plague,  and  devasta- 
ting fires,  often  consuming  2,000  or  3,000  houses, 
cause  great  destroction  of  life  and  property.  In 
other  respects,  too,  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  place 
of  residence  to  a  European  or  other  stranger.  In 
many  cases  property  is  not  secure,  iustice  is  noto- 
riously corrupt,  the  police  is  bad,  the  place  is  in- 
fested with  cats,  rats,  and,  as  most  travellers  say, 
with  herds  of  wild  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey,  which 
act  as  scavengers.  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  states,  that 
*  Constantinople  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
capital  in  Europe,  by  having  no  names  to  its 
streets,  no  lamps,  and  no  post-office.' 

The  history  of  this  renowned  city  for  a  length- 
ened period  is  given  by  Gibbon.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  Byzas,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name 
of  Byzantium,  atmo  656  B.C. ;  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Severus,  was  rebuilt,  a.d.  828,  by  Con- 
stantine,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western  empire 
by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  continued  to  be 
the  cap.  of  the  Eastem  empire.  Its  wealth  and 
magnificence  were  celebrated  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  but  has 
only  been  twice  taken  ;  first,  in  1204,  oy  the  Cru- 
saders, who  retained  it  till  1261 ;  and,  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  under  Mohammed  II.,  May  29,  1458, 
when  the  last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
finally  suppressed. 

CONSLEGRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Toledo, 
on  the  Amarguillo,  38  m.  SE.  Toletlo.  Pop.  6,870 
in  1857.    The  town  has  2  churches,  3  convents,  a 
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palace,  and  a  variety  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
antiquitieH.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  are  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  castle.  Streets  tolerably  re- 
gular, but  narrow  and  steep.  The  vicinity  pro- 
duces grain,  wine,  oil,  barilla,  and  soda,  and  has 
quarries  of  azure-coloured  marble,  jasper,  and 
other  stones.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  stuffs,  baize, 
and  serge. 

CONWAY,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales, 
CO.  Caernarvon,  hund.  Isaf,  on  the  sestuary  of  the 
Conway  river:  15  m.  NW.  by  W.  from  the  Menai 
Bridge,  and  224^  m.  NW.  London  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,855, 
and  of  parL  bor.  2,523  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
is  of  a  triangular  shape,  stands  on  a  steep  slope, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  fenced  with  24 
round  towers.  The  lower  face  of  the  triangle 
borders  on  the  river ;  and  at  its  farthest  angle,  on 
the  vei^  of  a  slate  rock,  its  magnificent  castle 

'  Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood.' 

This  qoble  structure  was  built  by  Edward  L  in 
1284.  *  A  more  beautiful  fortress  never  arose.  Its 
form  is  oblong,  placed  in  all  parts  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipitous  rock.  One  side  is  bounded  by  the 
river :  another  bv  a  creek  fidl  of  water  at  everv 
tide,  and  most  beautifully  shaded  by  hanging 
woods.  The  other  two  sides  face  tlie  town.  Within 
are  two  courts ;  and  on  the  outside  project  ei^ht 
vast  towers,  each  with  a  slender  one  of  amazmg 
elegance  issuing  from  its  top,  within  which  had 
been  a  winding  staircase.  In  one  of  the  great 
towers  is  a  fine  window,  in  form  of  an  arched  re- 
cess, or  bow,  ornamented  with  piUara.  The  great 
hall  suited  the  magnificence  of  the  founder.  It 
extended  130  ft.  in  length,  was  32  broad  and  of  a 
fine  height.  The  roof  was  supported  by  eight 
noble  arches,  six  of  which  still  remain.  There 
were  two  entrances  into  the  fortress,  one  from  the 
river,  and  one  from  the  town.  (Pennant's  Tour  in 
Wales,  iiL  123,  8vo.  ed.)  llie  town  is  poor  and 
inconsiderable,  without  trade  or  manufacture  of 
any  sort.  Much  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  is 
used  for  gardens.  The  bor.  is  one  of  the  contri- 
butaiy  bors.  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  a  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  bor.  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  bevond  the  walls  of  the 
town.    The  port  dries  at  low  water. 

The  old  and  dangerous  ferry  over  the  river  has 
been  superseded  by  a  magnificent  suspension 
bridge  completed  in  1826.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  between  the  centre  of  the  supporting  towers 
is  327  11. ;  and  it  is  elevated  18  rt.  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  construction  of  this  and  the 
Menai  Bridge,  and  the  excavations  and  improve- 
ments that  nave  been  made  at  Penmanmawr  and 
other  places,  have  made  the  road,  formerly  so  dan- 
gerous, from  St.  Asaph  and  Conway  to  Bangor 
and  Anglesea,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the 
empire. 

COOCH-BAHAR,  or  VIHAR,  a  raiahship  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal,  between  lat.  26^  and  27^ 
N.,  long.  89^  and  9(P  E. ;  having  N.  Bootan,  and 
on  all  other  sides  the  distr.  of  Rungpore,  with 
which  it  is  incorporated ;  length  about  90  m ; 
greatest  breadth,  60  m.  Its  raiah  also  possesses 
some  tracts  beyond  the  Mogul  limits  of  Bengal, 
not  snbiect  to  tribute,  and  on  which  opium  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  S.  part  of  this  country 
is  fine  and  fertile,  but  N.  of  the  cap.  it  is  low, 
marshy,  and  interspereed  with  jungle  and  coarse 
rank  vegetation.  The  Cooch  or  Rajbangsi  tribes 
eat  various  kinds  of  fiesh,  and  are  considered  by 
the  Bengfdese  and  other  Hindoos  as  very  low  and 
impure.  Notwithstanding  provisions  are  cheap  as 
compared  with  other  districts,  and  rents  low,  many 
of  the  natives,  especially  in  the  N.,  are  so  indigent 
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as  to  be  fi^uently  obliged  to  sell  their  children 
for  slaves.  Hoe-cultivation  is  common.  In  1 5H2, 
Abul  Fazel  relates  that  the  chief  was  a  powerful 
sovereign,  having  Assam  and  Camroop  under  his 
government,  and  able  to  bring  into  the  field  1,000 
horse  and  100,000  foot ;  in  1661  this  territory  waa 
conquered  by  the  Mogids,  and  devolved,  with  the 
rest  of  Bengal,  to  the  British  in  1765. 

COOKSTOWN,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  CO.  Tyrone,  on  the  Ballinderry  river,  9  m. 
W.  from  Lough  Neaig:h.  Pop.  2,883  in  1831,  and 
3,257  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street, 
planted  on  each  side,  with  a  transverse  street 
crossing  it.  The  par.  church  is  a  large  Gothic 
structure :  there  are  three  meeting-houses  for  Pres- 
byterians, two  for  Methodists,  and  near  the  town 
is  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapeL  There  is  also  a  dispensary 
and  a  constabulary  station.  Linens  are  manufac- 
tured here,  and  bleached  in  the  vicinity.  Markets 
for  grain  are  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  for  general 
sales  on  Saturdays ;  £urs  on  tfie  first  Saturday  of 
eveiy  month. 

COORG  {Hodoogoo)^  an  anc  rajahship  of  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Mysore,  formerly  independent,  but 
now  under  the  pres.  of  Madras.    It  lies  for  the 
most  part  between  lat  \^  and  13°  N.,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  76th  parallel  of  E.  long. ;  ha\4ng  X 
and  E.  the  Mysore  territories,  and  on  all  other 
sides  those  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  length  N. 
to  S.  about  70  m.,  breadth  very  irregular :  area, 
2,340  sq.  m.-   To  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  W. 
Ghauta,  parallel  to  whidh  there  is  a  succession  of 
lofty  narrow  ridges,  enclosing  vaUeys  of  various 
extent    The  chief  elevations  are,  Tadiandamole 
5,781  fL,  and  Soobramany  5,682  fU above  the  sea: 
the  principal  valley  is  that  between  Markara  and 
Naknaad,  18  m.  long,  by  15  m.  broad,  with  an  ex- 
tremely uneven  surface,  in  the  lowest  part  of  which 
runs  the  Cavery.    The  geology  of  Coorg  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  ^eelghcrries;  the  principal 
rocks  bein^  sienite,  granite,  and  greeiutone,  and 
the  subordinate  ranges  uniformly  capped  with  the 
detritus  of  these,  cemented  by  alliaceous  earth, 
and  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron:   porcelain  clay 
frequently  occurs.    The  whole  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  covered  with  forests,  but  not  over- 
loaded with  jungle,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mysore  dominion ;  where  elephants,  game,*and 
other  wild  animals  are  found.     Sandal  and  other 
valuable  woods  abound.     Both  the  botAny  and 
zoology  of  this  re^on  offer  a  rich  field  to  ob- 
servers, but  have  hitherto  been  but  little  studied. 
From  the  greater  elevation,  the  temperature  is 
much  below  that  of  either  Malabar  or  Mysore,  and 
remarkable  for  its  equality.     The  climate  ia,  in 
general,  highly  suitable  to  European  constitutions, 
though  the  monsoon  rains,  from  June  to  Sept^ 
often  fall  with  great  violence.    The  Coorgas  are  a 
Nair  tribe  of  martial  habits ;  they  have  few  towns, 
or  even  villager,  of  any  size,  preferring  to  live  in 
jungles  and  wilds.     They  cultivate  rice  in  the 
valleys,  which  are  very  productive,  though  the 
Quantity  of  land  under  culture  be  very  trifling. 
The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  cattle  are  abundant. 
Manufactures  limited  to  the  blankets  worn  by  the 
pop.    Cotton  cloths  are  imported.    Contrary  to  the 
custom  in  Malabar  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ubautit, 
hereditary  rights  and  possessions  in  Coorg  descend 
in  the  male  line,  and  some  family  disputes  arose 
in  18Q8,  in  consequence  of  Beer  Rajendra  (who 
had  expelled  the  troops  of  Tippoo  from  Coorg) 
having  left,  at  his  death,  the  government  of  his 
dom.  to  his  daughter,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
brother,  who  was  ultimately  established  in  posses- 
sion by  the  British  government.  The  country  was 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in  1832. 

COOTEHILL,  an  inU  town  of  Ireland,  pivv. 
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ITlster,  00.  CaTan,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  26  m.  W.  by  N.  Dundalk.  Pop.  2,178  in 
1831,  and  1.994  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
fonx  broad  streets,  neatly  laid  out  and  well  kept. 
It  has  a  par.  church,  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  places  of  worship 
for  Monvians,  Quakers,  and  Methodists :  a  market- 
house,  a  ooort-hoose,  and  a  bridewelL  There  is  an 
cxtensiTe  trsde  in  grain  and  coarse  linens.  The 
com  markets  are  held  on  Saturdays,  the  general 
markets  on  Fridays;  and  fairs  on  the  second 
Friday  in  erery  month. 

CO'PENHAGEN  CKiobenhavn,  merchants'  ha^ 
Ten),  the  cap.  of  Denmark,  a  well-built  city, 
principally  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, but  partly  also  on  the  contiguous  small 
island  of  Amak,  the  channel  between  them  form- 
ing the  port.  Pop.  155,148  in  1860.  The  town  is 
wul  fortified.  IJie  nmparts,  which  extend  for 
aboat  5  nu,  are  flanked  with  bastions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  It  is 
also  defended  by  a  very  strong  citadel,  and  by  the 
Tlkree  Crowns  Mttery,  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  on  a  bank  of  sand,  about  1,500  fathoms 
frcKn  shore.  The  city  is  usually  divided  into  the 
old  town,  the  new  town,  and  Christianshavn.  The 
firai  b  the  largest  and  most  populous,  and  having 
at  different  periods  suffered  much  from  fire,  most 
part  of  it  h^  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan, 
tbon^  s<Hne  of  the  streets  are  still  narrow, 
crooked,  and  inconvenient.  In  the  new  town  the 
streets  are  straight  and  broad,  though  generally 
ill-pftved,  the  squares  r^^Iar  and  spacious,  and 
the  private  houses  and  public  buildings  the  finest 
in  the  dty.  The  part  called  Christianshavn,  from 
its  being  built  by  Christian  lY.,  stands  on  the 
island  oiAmak.  It  is  intersected  by  various  canals, 
ai»d  communicates  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  by  bridges.  Public  buildings  numerous,  and 
man^  of  them  superb.  Among  others  may  be 
specified  the  castle  of  Christiansboig,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1795,  and  since  rebuilt.  It  has  a  picture- 
gallery,  comprising  a  complete  coUection  of  Danish 
pictores,  with  a  fine  collection  of  the  Dutch  school ; 
a  chapel  ornamented  by  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisel 
of  Tborwaldsen ;  and  the  royal  library,  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of  manu- 
sczipU,  above  450,000  volumes.  The  part  of  the 
new  town  called  Amalicnboig  was  entirely  rebuilt 
bv  Frederick  V.  between  1745  and  1765.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  an  octagon,  divided  by  four  broad 
rectangular  streets,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the 
king.  In  the  centre  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  Y.,  erected  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. There  are  also  the  royal  palaces  of  Rosen- 
bnrg  and  Chariottenboig,  appropriated  to  public 
purposes;  the  university,  tne  town-house,  the 
theatre,  the  exchange,  and  the  barracks.  The 
cathcdnd  chureh  of  Notre  Dame,  nearly  destroyed 
during  the  bombardment  in  1807,  has  been  rebuilt ; 
and  u  enriched  by  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
f  lea,  by  Tborwaldsen.  The  tower  of  the  chureh  of 
the  Tnnity,  1 15  ft.  in  height,  is  used  as  an  obser- 
ratoiy :  it  also  contains  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  great  globe  of  Tycho  Brahe.  The 
cfanrcb  of  Our  Saviour  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the 
town  :  its  spire,  nearly  800  fU  in  height,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  art*  The  educational,  literaiy,  and 
sciectinc  establishments  of  Copenhagen,  rank  with 
the  first  of  their  class,  and  reflect  infinite  credit  on 
the  goremment  and  the  people.  Besides  the  uni- 
veiBity,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded,  there 
is  a  polytechnic  school,  a  metropolitan  school,  a 
royal  sdiool  of  marine,  a  royal  school  for  the 
hi^er  military  sciences,  and  a  normal  schooL 
'lliere  is,  also,  a  royal  societv  similar  to  that  of 
London,  a  Scandinavian  society,  and  a  society  of 
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northern  antiquaries*  The  academy  of  arts  is  and 
has  long  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Besides 
the  ro3ral  library  in  the  pal^  of  Christiansborg, 
the  university  library  has  above  100,000  volumes, 
and  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts.  The  CUusem 
library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  the  general  of 
that  name,  is  mainly  devoted  to  science  and 
natural  history ;  and,  'exclusive  of  these,  there  are 
several  other  minor  but  stUl  valuable  collections. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  conducted. 
The  most  splendid  is  that  of  Frederick  Y.  The 
Ijring-in  hospital  has  attached  to  it  a  school  of 
midwifery  and  a  foundling  hospital  The  royal 
institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  admits  patients 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

If  distillation  be  excepted,  the  manufactures  of 
Copenhagen  are  neither  very  extensive  nor  impor- 
tant. There  are  about  258  distilleries,  mostly  on  a 
small  scale,  and  about  50  breweries,  with  sugar 
refineries,  tobacco  manufactories,  and  soap-wons. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linens,  silks,  gloves,  and 
hats  are  also  produced,  but  in  limited  quantities. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  considerable.  There 
axrived,  in  1860,  4,015  vessels,  of  115,502  ksts  (of 
9  tons  each) ;  in  1861,  8,252  vessels,  of  127,224 
lasts,  and,  in  1862,  8,233  vessels  of  126,862 
lasts.  Of  these,  there  were  British  vessels  120  in 
1860  ;  160  in  1861 ;  and  249  in  1862.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  are— anchors,  pitch,  and 
tar,  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  fiax  and  hemp, 
masts,  sail  cloth,  and  cordage  from  Russia ;  tobacco 
and  rice,  from  the  United  States;  wines  and 
brandy  from  France ;  and  coal,  earthenware,  cot- 
tons, and  colonial  produce  from  England. 

The  harbour  is  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
channel  or  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  Zea- 
land and  the  opposite  island  of  Amak.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  nanrow ;  but  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  the  hugest  men-of-war. 
There  are  dry  docks,  and  every  facility  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  shipal  Copenhagen  is 
the  station  of  the  Danish  jiavy.  'Die  bank  of 
Copenhagen,  founded  in  1786,  was  remodelled  in 
1818 :  it  IS  now  a  private  institution.  The  charge 
of  the  public  health  is  entrusted  to  a  commission. 
The  police  is  under  a  special  establishment ;  and 
besides  the  garrison,  the  citizens  are  formed  into  a 
national  guard. 

Copenhagen  is  not  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
been  founded  in  1168.  It  has  at  different  periods 
suffered  severely  from  fires,  particularly  in  1728, 
1794  and  1795 ;  but  how  disastrous  soever  at  the 
time,  these  visitations  were  in  the  end  advan- 
tageous, the  narrow  streets  and  wooden  houses 
of  which  the  town  formerly  consisted  having  been 
replaced  by  broad  streets  and  handsome  stone 
btuldings.  Besides  the  loss  of  her  fleet  Copen- 
hagen suffered  severely  from  the  bombardment 
by  the  English  in  1807,  and  by  an  inundation  in 
1824.  But  she  has  fortunat^y  recovered  from 
both  these  disasters,  and  by  her  literary  and  other 
establishments  has  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
civilisation  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  environs  of  Copenhagen  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  Fredencksbeig,  a  magnificent  cas- 
tle, the  summer  residence  of  the  king,  stands  on 
a  rising  ground  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
city.  Its  gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  and  are 
a  favourite  resort.  Fredericksboig,  another  royal 
residence,  is  situated  about  21  m.  N.  Copenhagen* 
It  is  a  vast,  but  incongruous  pile,  partly  brick  and 
partly  stone,  and  partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of 
Gothic  arehitecture.  It  has  some  fine  pictures 
and  a  series  of  portraits  (partly  imaginary)  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Denmark. 

COFl  APO,  the  most  N.  town  of  Chili,  formerly 
the  cap.  of  tiie  prov.  of  same  name,  now  inoor- 
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poratcd  with  that  of  Coquimbo.  It  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  rivulet  of  Opiapo,  80  m. 
from  the  Pacific,  and  178  m.  NNK  Coquimbo; 
lat  270 10'  S.,  long.  710  6'  16"  W.  Pop.  estimated 
at  3,000.  The  town  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Caldera.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  whitewashed;  and,  the  better  to 
.  resist  earthquakes,  used  to  be  constructed  with 
great  solidity;  but  in  1819  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  that  caused  such  devastation 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Chili.  In  1822  it 
suffered  severely  from  another  earthquake.  The 
harbour  of  Copiapo  on  the  Pacific  is  good ;  and 
at  a  small  village  on  the  shore  most  of  the  ore 
from  (he  mines  of  the  prov.  is  smelted,  and  the 
metal  is  exported. 

COQUIMBO,  or  LA  SERENA,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Chili,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  republic,  cap. 
of  the  proT.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chuapa,  near 
its  mouth;  270  m.  NXW.  Santiago;  lat.  29°  53' 
43"  S.,  long.  71°  18'  40"  W.  Estimated  pop.  7,000. 
The  town  is  clean,  and  tolerably  well  laid  out ; 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  houses 
mostly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  only  one  story 
in  height,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  gardens 
of  fruit-trees  and  eveigreens.  It  has  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  public  school,  and  a 
hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  intendent  of  the 
prov.,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  families,  and 
in  some  sort  the  cap.  of  N.  Chili,  as  well  as  the 
chief  mercantile  port  The  exports  amounted  to 
8,201.266  dollars  in  1863,  and  to  4,898,870  dollars 
in  1864 ;  the  imports  to  818,356  dollars  in  1863, 
and  to  678,041  dollars  in  1864.  (Report  by  Mr. 
Consul  Tait,  dated  March  18, 1865.)  The  harbour 
or  bay  of  Coquimbo  is  large,  well-sheltered,  and 
secure  at  all  seasons,  lliere  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  ships  of  large  burden,  9  fathoms  being 
found  300  yards  off  shore,  and  nearly  8  fathoms 
close  in  shore.  A  railway  connecting  Coquimbo 
and  Serena  with  Las  Cardas  and  the  mines  in  the 
interior  was  opened  on  26th  April,  1862.  The 
line  was  entirely  constructed  and  is  worked  by 
Englishmen.  Coquimbo  was  founded  by  Yaldivia 
in  1544.  About  25  m.  up  the  valley  of  Coquimbo 
are  some  singular  paralld  roads,  of  which  Captun 
Hall  has  given  an  account. 

CORDOVA  (an.  Cbrduba  and  Cotonia  Patricia), 
a  famous  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  and  kingdom  of 
the  same  name  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
73  m.  NE.  SeviUe,  and  185  m.  SSW.  Madrid,  on 
the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Seville  and  Cadiz. 
Pop.  42,909  in  1857.  The  city  occupies  a  large 
oblong  space  of  sloping  ground,  enclosed  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers  originally  erected  oy  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards,  repaired,  strengthened, 
and  extended  by  the  Moors.  But  a  great  part  of 
this  space  is  now  covered  with  gardens  and  ruined 
buildings,  and  but  little  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty; 
and  a  few  either  of  the  public  or  private  buildings 
are  conspicuous  for  their  architecture ;  the  latter 
seldom  exceed  two  stories  in  height.  The  great 
square,  Plaza  Real,  or  de  la  CbfutchcfKm,  is,  how- 
ever, large  and  regular ;  the  houses  surrounding 
it  are  lofty,  and  furnished  with  porticoes  and 
balconies.  There  is  a  suburb  of  some  extent  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  with  which  the  city 
communicates  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge  of  16 
irregular  arches,  860  ft.  in  length,  and  23  ft.  in 
width,  constructed  by  the  Moors  towards  the 
close  of  the  8th  century,  and  the  approach  to 
which  is  guarded  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle,  still 
maintained  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  city  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  13  parish  churches,  about  40 
convents,  7  hospitals,  a  foundling  and  another 
asylum  city-hall,  bishop's  palace,  3  colleges,  be- 
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sides  other  schools.  By  far  the  moat  remaikAble 
public  edifice  is  the  cathedral  or  mezqtdta,  formerly 
a  mosque,  built  by  the  Moors  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  8th  century  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  chnich, 
which  is  itself  beheved  to  have  replaced  a  Roman 
temple.  Both  of  these  edifioea  haye  apparently 
furnished  many  pillars  and  other  matoiala  for 
the  present  building.  The  mezquita  externally  is 
unprepossessing,  and  little  calculated  to  tMnet 
notice ;  but  the  singularity  of  its  interior  strikes 
every  one  with  astonishment.  It  is  a  gloomy 
labyrinth  of  pillars,  356  ft.  in  length  N.  to  S.,  by 
394  ft  broad  E.  to  W.,  and  lighted  only  by  the 
few  doom  that  remain  open,  and  some  small 
cupolas  in  different  parts  of  the  roof,  which  latter 
is  fiat,  and  only  35  n.  above  the  pavement;  being 
supported  in  most  places  by  a  kind  of  double 
arcade  of  horse-shoe  arches.  The  colamns  sap- 
porting  these  arches,  and  which  amount  to  sevenl 
hundreds,  are  of  jasper,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
verd-antique,  and  various  other  materuus,  and 
differ  as  much  in  their  architectural  as  in  their 
geological  character.  They  are  aU,  however,  of 
the  same  height; '  for  the  Arabs,  having  taken  them 
from  Roman  buildings,  served  them  in  the  same 
manner  that  Procrustes  did  his  guests:  to  the 
short  ones  they  clapped  on  monstrous  capitals 
and  thick  bases;  those  that  were  too  long  fw 
their  purpose  had  their  base  chopped  off  and  a 
diminutive  shallow  bonnet  placed  on  their  head.' 
(Swinburne's  Travds,  iL  89.)  The  number  of 
aisles  or  naves  is  lengthwise  19,  and  tnmayersely 
from  82  to  85.  A  considerable  space  at  the  a. 
end  was  parted  off  for  the  use  of  tne  /moiu,  and 
now  serves  for  the  chapter-house,  sacristy,  and 
treasni^'^  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  firont  of  this 
space  u  what  is  called  the  xanoamm,  an  octagon 
Moorish  sanctuary,  15  ft  in  diameter,  richly 
ornamented  without  and  within,  and  domed  over 
by  a  tittffle  block  of  vcHnic  marble,  carved  into  the 
form  of  a  scallop-sheU.  Adjoining  thia^  in  1815, 
another  small  apartment  was  brought  to  light, 
preserving,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  its  pristine 
decorations.  The  goi^eousness  of  this  little 
chamber  vriU  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  that  of  the 
building  generally  in  uie  time  of  the  Moors;  for 
the  splendour  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  mez^iate 
has  entirely  disappeared;  the  gilding  and  orna- 
ments of  the  roof,  the  arabesques  and  inscriptions 
on  the  walls,  and  the  mosaics  of  the  pavement, 
have  nearly  all  vanbhed;  and  of  the  24  gates, 
formerly  plated  with  brass,  and  curioosly  embossed, 
only  5  remain  open.  The  sacristy  contains  some 
tolerable  paintings,  and  the  church  is  very  rich 
in  jewels,  plate,  and  silks.  The  mexqtdia  stands 
within  a  court  planted  with  orange-trees,  palms, 
and  cypresses,  and  surrounded  with  a  cloister,  on 
the  N^.  side  of  which  a  square  belfry  has  been  built. 
The  bishop's  palace  is  a  huge  and  rather  hand- 
some building,  containing  a  suite  of  state  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  there  is  a  laige  collection 
of  portraits  of  the  bishops  of  Cordova.  Previously 
to  the  late  civil  war,  2,000  poor  persons  were  daily 
supplied  with  food  fh>m  the  bishop's  kitchen, 
which  mistaken  bounty  aooonnta  sufficiently  for 
the  swarms  of  beggars  wiUi  which  the  town  in 
infested,  llie  famous  palace  of  the  Moori^ 
sovereigns  is  now  unoccupied;  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  royal  stud-house,  where  the  be«t 
horses  in  Spain  were  reared :  the  stables  are  now 
empty.  The  manufactures  have  participated  in 
the  general  decay  of  the  place ;  there  are  at  present 
only  some  trifling  fabncs  of  ribands,  laoe,  hats, 
baize,  and  leather  after  the  Moorish  fashion  :  the 
latter  article  was  formerly  very  extensively 
manufactured;  and  was  known  in  oommerce  by 
the   name  of  cordovanj  and   from  it  the  teim 
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coidwainer  bas  been  derived.  In  ld38,  a  hand- 
e*ome  quMj  wm  erected  above  tbe  brid^  but 
a»  tfaeire  ia  bot  little  tzade,  and  tbe  nver  is 
for  9  moDtha  in  tbe  year  navigable  only  for 
bcata,  the  quay  would'  seem,  like  many  other 
public  wofka  in  Spain,  to  be  more  for  show  than 
loroM. 

Cotdova  ifl  aaid  by  Stiabo  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Romane  under  MaicelluB;  but  af  there 
-were  aevcrel  distinguished  persons  of  that  name, 
this  leavea  the  epoch  of  ito  foundation  uncertain. 
No  mention  is  made  of  it  before  the  age  of  Cceaar 
and  Pompey,  but  it  soon  after  attained  to  great 
distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a 
seat  of  learning.  (CeUarii,  Not.  Orbis  Antiqui, 
L  (^)  In  672  it  was  taken  by  tbe  Goths, 
and  in  692  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  be- 
came the  splendid  cap.  of  the  *  Caliphate  of  the 
West,*  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova. ,  In  1286,  however,  it  was  taken  andalmoet 
wholly  destroyed  bv  the  impolitic  zeal  of  Fer- 
dinand III.  of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  reco- 
vered its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova  has  given 
birth  to  some  illustrious  mei^  among  whom  may  be 
apecified  the  two  Senecas,  Lucan  the  poet,  and  the 
ftnuNis  Arabic  physicians,  Avioenna  and  Aver- 
joea. 

CoBDOVA,  an  inL  town  of  Mexico,  state  Vera 
Omz,  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  and  on 
one  of  the  roads  between  Yen  Cruz  and  La  Puebla; 
^>m.  SW.  the  former,  and  72  m.  £S£.  the  latter  city. 
Estimated  pop.  6,000.  Streets  wide,  regular,  and 
well  paved ;  houses  built  mostlv  of  stone.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  laige  sc|uaie,  three 
•idea  of  which  are  ornamented  with  Gothic 
arcades;  the  fourth  is  occupied  by  the  principal 
church,  an  elegant  structure,  richly  decorated 
within.  Cordova  contains  two  convents,  each 
with  a  hospital  attached;  many  of  its  edifices 
have  domo,  towers,  or  steeples.  Cotton  and 
woollen  labncs  and  leather  are  made  here;  and 
there  are  besides  numerous  distilleries,  sngar- 
miila,  and  bee-hive  farms ;  but  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  inhab.  is  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  coffee.  The  vicinity  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  fruits,  timber,  game,  and  fish. 

COKEA  (called  by  the  natives,  Cham-Seen,  by 
the  Chinese,  KeatmUe^  and  by  the  Manchoo  Tar- 
tar* Sol-ko),  a  merit,  country  of  N£.  Asia,  tribu- 
tary to  China,  consisting  ci  a  laige  oblong-shaped 
fieninsula,  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  vast  number  of  islands,  which  are 
especially  numerous  <mi  the  W.  coast.  The  whole 
of  the  dominions  lie  between  Ut.  8d<'  and  43^  N., 
and  long.  1280 fiO'  and  1290  SV  £.;  having  £.  the 
Sea  of  Japan;  S.  the  Struts  of  Corea;  W.  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Leao-tong ;  NW.  the 
jnw.  Leao-tong;  and  N.  Manchoo  Tartaiy.  From 
the  latter  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain  chain,  and 
the  Thn-men-Kiang  river,  and  from  Leao-tong 
moatly  by  a  wooden  wall  or  palisade.  Length, 
NW.  to  SE.,  560  m. ;  average  breadth  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, about  180  m.  Total  area,  inclusive  of 
inlands,  probably  about  80,000  sq.  m.  Corea  is 
generally  mountainous.  A  mountain  range  runs 
throujph  it  longitudinally,  much  nearer  its  £.  than 
its  ^A .  coast.  The  £.  declivity  of  this  range  is 
steep  and  rugged ;  its  W.  one  declines  gradually 
into  a  fertile  and  well-watered  country.  All  the 
principal  rivers  run  W.,  and  discharge  themselves 
mto  tne  Yellow  Sea ;  the  chief  is  the  Ya-lu-kiang 
in  the  KW.,  which  is  navigable  for  lazge  ships  to 
about  22  m.,  and  for  small  vessels  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  1 20  m.  above  its  month.  The  coasts,  as  well 
of  the  islands  as  of  the  continent,  are  generally 
nxrky  and  difficult  of  access;  though  there  are 
aume  spacious  and  secure  hazboun.    The  climbte 
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of  the  K.  is  very  rigorous ;  the  Thu-men-kiang,  for 
six  months  in  we  year,  is  thickly  frozen  over,  and 
barley  is  the  only  kind  of  com  capable  of  being 
cultivated  in  that  region ;  even  the  S.,  though  in 
the  same  lat.  with  SCcily  and  Malta,  is  said  to  ex- 
perience sometimes  very  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The 
climate  of  this  part  of  Corea,  however,  must  be  on 
the  whole  mild,  since  cotton,  rice,  and  hemp  are 
staple  products ;  and  GutzlalT  conjectures  (Voy- 
ages, ACfp,  319),  that  many  other  plants,  common 
to  the  S.  of  Europe,  flounsh.  GutslafT  observes, 
*  In  point  of  vegetation,  the  coast  of  Corea  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  China,  where  barren  rocks  often 
preclude  any  attempt  at  cultivation;  but  here, 
where  the  land  is  feitile,  the  inhab.  do  not  plough 
the  ground.'  (p.  887.)  Agriculture  may  be 
better  farther  inland,  but  on  the  coast  it  is  much 
neglected :  wheat,  millet,  and  ginseng  are  amongst 
the  chief  articles  cultivated.  Tobacco  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Japanese  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  potatoes,  h^  GutzlafT  and 
Lindsay,  in  1882.  Tne  orange,  citron,  hazle-nut, 
pear,  chesnut,  peach,  mulberry,  Monu  papyriferoj 
Fuetu  §ac«karimu,  and  the  wild  grape,  are  conmion ; 
but  the  art  of  making  wine  from  the  latter  seems 
to  be  unknown.  An  ardent  liquor  is,  however, 
made  from  rice.  The  mountainous  parts  of  the  N. 
are  covered  with  extensive  forests :  pines  are  very 
abundant  on  the  coasts ;  and  in  the  interior  there 
is  a  species  of  palm  producing  a  valuable  gum, 
from  which  a  varnish,  giving  an  appearance  uttle 
inferior  to  gilding,  is  made.  Oxen,  hogs,  and 
other  domestic  animals  common  to  Europe  are 
reared :  there  is  a  spirited  breed  of  dwarf  horses  not 
exceeding  8  ft.  in  height;  panthers,  bears,  wild 
boars,  cats,  and  dogs,  sables  (whose  skins  form  an 
important  article  of  tribute),  deer,  and  an  abun- 
dance ofgame,  storks,  and  water-fowl  of  many  sorts, 
are  found ;  caymans  of  30  or  40  ft.  in  length  are 
said  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers,  and  venomous 
serpents  are  not  rare.  In  the  vrinter,  whales,  seals, 
drc.  visit  the  shores.  The  mineral  kingdom  pro- 
duces gold,  silver,  iron,  rock  salt,  and  coaL 

Fetiple. — The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
15,000,000,  but  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  this 
estimate,  which,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  greatly 
beyond  tbe  mark.  GutzlafT  represents  the  coasts 
as  thinly  inhabited.  We  have  elsewhere  stated 
that  the  Coreans  are  superior  in  strength  and 
stature  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  that  they 
are  inferior  to  either  in  mental  energy  and  ca- 
pacity. (See  Asia.)  They  are  gross  in  their 
habits,  eat  voraciously,  and  drink  to  excess.  The 
dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chinese,  though  the  Coreans  do  not, 
like  that  people,  cut  off  their  hair.  Tteir  houses 
are  also  like  those  of  China,  being  built  of  bricks 
in  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  are  mere  mud 
hovels;  each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
stockade.  Their  language  or  languages  are  pecu- 
liar, differing  from  those  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours. Ic  writing  they  use  alphabetic  characters, 
though  the  symbolic  characters  of  the  Chinese  are 
also  understood  and  sometimes  resorted  to.  They 
have  a  copious  literature,  and  are  very  fond  of 
reading,  as  well  as  of  music,  dancing,  and  fes- 
tivities. Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  the  women 
do  not  appear  to  be  under  such  restraint  as  in 
China.  ^M'Leod.)  The  reli^on  of  the  upper 
orders  is  tnat  of  Confucius,  while  the  mass  of^the 
people  are  attached  to  Buddhism ;  but  neither  ap- 
pears to  have  m  uch  influence.  Christianity,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Japanese,  appeared  to  be 
extinct  when  Gutzlaff  visited  Corea  m  1832. 

Manmfacturt*  and  Trade, — ^The  manufactures 
are  few :  the  principal  are  a  kind  of  grass-cloth, 
straw-plait,  horse-hair  caps,  and  other  articles  for 
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domestic  use :  a  veiy  fine  and  transparent  fabric 
MToven  from  filaments  of  the  Urhca  japamca^ 
cotton  cloth,  and  a  very  strong  kind  of  paper  made 
of  cotton  I  and  rice-paper ;  which  articles,  together 
with  p;inseng,  skins,  some  metals,  horses,  and  silk, 
constitute  the  chief  exports.  What  trade  there  is, 
is  principally  with  Japan,  from  which  they  import 
pepper,  aromatic  woods,  alam,  buffaloes ,  goats', 
and  bucks'  horns,  and  Dutch  and  Japanese  manu- 
factured goods.  There  is,  however,  some  trade 
with  China  carried  on  at  Fungwang-ching  (the 
FhaniX'town)j  beyond  the  Leao-tong  border ;  but 
this  trade  is  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jealousy  of  the  government  of  any 
intercourse  with  forei^ers.  This  jealousy  is  so 
great,  that  no  Chinese  is  allowed  to  settle  in  Corea, 
nor  any  Corean  to  leave  his  own  country ;  Euro- 
peans are  scarcely  ever  safiered  to  land,  or  remain 
any  length  of  time  on  the  coast ;  and  the  N.  fron- 
tier is  abandoned  for  manv  miles,  in  order  that  no 
communication  should  take  place  with  the  Man- 
choo  Tnrtais.  Little  skill  in  ship-building  is  dis- 
played by  the  Coreans ;  their  junks  do  not  carty 
more  than  200  tons,  and  are  quite  unmanageable 
in  a  heavy  sea.  In  the  construction  of  their 
fishing-boats  not  a  nail  is  used.  Metallic  articles 
and  money  are  rare.  The  only  coin  in  circulation 
is  of  copper,  but  payment  is  often  made  in  silver 
ingots. 

Corea  is  divided  into  8  provs.  King-hi-tao,  the 
cap.,  is  placed  on  the  Kiang  river,  in  about  37^  40' 
N.  lat,  and  127°  20'  £.  long.,  or  about  the  centre 
of  the  kingd.  The  gov.  is  said  'to  be  despotical : 
most  of  the  landed  property  in  Uie  country  belongs 
to  the  king,  of  whom  it  is  held  in  different  portions 
as  fiefs,  which  revert  to  the  sovereign  at  the  de- 
cease of  the  occupier.  Besides  the  revenues  from 
these  domains,  a  tenth  part  of  all  kind  of  produce 
belongs  to  the  king.  Justice  is  in  many  respects 
very  rigid.  KebeUion,  as  in  China,  is  punished  by 
the  destruction  of  the  rebel  with  his  entire  family, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  None  but 
the  king  may  order  the  death  of  an  official  person : 
the  master  has  always  power  over  the  life  of  his 
slave.  For  miubr  crimes  Uie  general  punishment 
is  the  bastinado,  which  is  pretty  constantly  at 
work.  The  Chinese  interfere  but  little  with  the 
internal  administration  of  Corea ;  but  the  king 
can  neither  assume  the  government,  nor  choose 
his  successor  or  colleague,  without  the  authority 
of  the  court  of  Pekin,  to  which  he  sends  tribute 
four  times  a  year :  the  tribute  consists  of  ginseng- 
root,  sable-sliins,  white  cotton  paper,  silk,  horHes, 
and  silver  ingots.  The  Corean  ambassador  is 
treated  at  Pekin  with  but  little  consideration.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe,  that,  like  some  other  states 
in  Asia,  Corea  is  tributary  to  the  more  powerful 
nations  on  either  side,  and  that  it  also  sends  a 

? -early  tribute  to  Japan,  consisting  of  ginseng, 
eopaids,  drins,  silks,  white  cotton  fabrics,  and 
horses ;  but  for  which  an  acknowledgment  is  made 
in  gold  articles,  fans,  tea,  and  presents  of  silver  to 
the  ambassadors 

Higtory, — Corea  was  known  to  the  Chinese  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
civilised  by  tne  Chinese  sovereign  Khil-su,  about 
1,120  years  before  our  sera.  After  experiencing 
several  revolutions,  it  was  invaded  and  conquered 
by  the  Japanese  in  1692,  who,  however,  abandoned 
their  conquest  in  1698.  'The  Coreans  having  called 
in  the  aid  of  China  during  that  struggle,  Corea 
has  since  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  tne  Chinese 
empire. 

CORELLA,  a  dty  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  Alama,  13  m.  W.  Tudela,  12  m. 
SE.  Calahorra.  Pop.  6,023  in  1867.  The  town 
has  two  churches,  4  convents,  a  hospital,  and  some 
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remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  extraction  of  liquorice  and  madder 
juice,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  oil,  and 
flour. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a  market  town  and  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Dorset,  Blandford  div.,  hnnd.  Haislor, 
in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  32  m.  SSW.  Salisbury. 
Pop  of  par.  1,901  in  1861.  The  town  is  most  pro- 
bably indebted  for  its  origin  to  its  castle,  on  a  steep 
rocky  hill,  a  little  to  the  N.,  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  But  its  importance,  in 
more  modem  times,  was  owing  to  its  having  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  returning  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  from  the  14th  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. The  inhab.  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  neighbotuing  clay-works  and  quarries. 

CORFU  (an.  Corcyrd),  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, forming  (since  1864)  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  and  the  most  important,  though  not  the 
largest,  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  lies  between  lat. 
390  20'  and  39o  60'  N.,  and  long.  19°  36'  and  200  g' 
£. ;  off  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  of  Albania,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  only  3-5ths  of 
a  m.  wide  at  ita  N.  extremity,  6  m.  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, and  16  m.  in  the  centre.  The  shape  of 
Corfu  is  elongated ;  the  island  describes  a  curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the  W. ;  length 
N  W.  to  SE.  41  m. ;  breadth  greatest  in  the  N., 
where  it  is  20  m. ;  but  it  gradiuilly  tapers  towards 
its  S.  extremity.  Area,  227  sq.  m.  Pop.  69,414 
in  1860,  including  6,766  aliens  and  strangexs.  The 
native  pop.,  in  1860,  was  composed  of  33,620  males 
and  30,129  females— a  rather  remarkable  prepon- 
derance of  the  male  sex,  particularly  in  a  seafaring 
population.  Suriince  hilly,  particularly  in  the  N  W., 
where  the  peak  of  St  Sfdvador  rises  ^,979  ft.  above 
the  level  or  the  sea.  The  streams  watering  it  are 
few  and  small,  and  mostly  dried  up  in  summer. 
Chmate  mild ;  the  mean  maximum  temp,  in  the 
open  air  for  Ihe  five  years  ending  December,  1838, 
was  about  88<^  Fahr. ;  and  the  average  minimum 
31^  Fahr. ;  but  Coifu  is  subject  to  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  owing,  amongst  other 
causes,  to  the  proximity  of  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Epirus.  Earthquakes  also  are  frequent,  llie 
more  elevated  lands  are  rugged  and  barren,  but 
the  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile,  and  prodnctive 
of  wneat,  maize,  oats,  olive-oU,  wine,  cotton,  flax, 
and  pulse.  Corfu  yields  no  rurranta  Oil  is  the 
great  staple  of  this  isL,  which  has,  in  fact,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuous  olive  wood,  a  consequence 
partly  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement  for^ 
merly  given  to  the  culture  of  the  plant  by  the 
Venetians.  There  is  an  oil  harvest  every  year,  bat 
the  great  crop  is  properly  biennial,  the  trees  being 
sufiered  to  repose  for  a  year.  Next  to  oil,  salt, 
obtained  from  saltpans  alon^  the  shores,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  other  fruits,  besides  honey  and  wax, 
are  the  other  chief  articles  produced.  Corfu  is 
divided  into  6  cantons ;  it  sends  12  mema.  to  the 
l^pslative  assembly  of  Greece.  Corfu,  the  cap.,  is 
the  only  town  worthy  of  mention ;  the  rest  are 
mere  villages. 

The  ciiy  and  port  of  Corfu  lie  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  island,  on  the  channel  between  it  and  the 
opposite  coast,  which  is  here  about  6  m.  wide ;  lau 
89^  37'  39"  N.,  lon^.  19«>  66'  84"  E.  It  consists 
of  the  town  and  citadel,  both  fortified ;  and  has 
several  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Curv^m,  founded  hy 
the  Corinthians  about  the  same  time  with  Syra- 
cuse. The  citadel,  separated  from  the  town  by 
wet  ditches  and  outworks,  and  an  esplanade,  is 
built  upon  a  rocky  cape  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  contains  the  barracks,  arsenal,  military  hoi^ 
pital,  the  former  residence  of  the  Bridah  knd  high 
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cnrnmiwHOiwr,  dow  the  seat  of  the  Greek  ^vem- 
ment,  and  a  lighthoiue  erected  upon  a  point  283 
A.  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  has  three 
sataa  towards  the  sea,  and  one  on  the  land  side. 
It  is  not  well  built ;  streets  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  booses  mostly  small  and  ill-contrived.  Corfu 
is  strengthened  bv  two  other  fortresses  besides  its 
citadel— Fort  Neof  and  Yido.  The  latter  is  built 
on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  (an.  Ffycha)^ 
nearly  1  m.  N.  from  the  city,  and  has  had  much 
paina  and  (British)  expense  bestowed  on  its  im- 
pfDTcmenL  Corfu  contains  a  cathedral,  and  several 
<k«ek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels, 
M  nnivenity,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  aererai  pnmaiy  schools.  Around  it  there  are 
some  pleasant  walks,  interesting  from  classical 
associations;  the  esplanade  is  well  planted  ¥rith 
trees,  and  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  iron  pipes  from  Benizza,  a  dis- 
tance of  7  m.  Roads  have  been  made  from  Corfu 
to  most  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  in  the 
island.  The  harbour  between  the  island  of  Yido 
and  the  city  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels 
anchor  in  from  12  to  1 7  fathoms  water.  The  cana/, 
or  channel  ci  Corfu,  is  a  little  difficult  of  naviga- 
tion, bnt  has  deep  water  throughout;  there  is  a 
Ughthoose  on  the  rock  of  Tignoso  at  its  N.  entrance, 
and  a  floating  light  is  moored  off  the  point  of 
T  if  srhimo  near  its  S.  extremity.  The  city  of  Corfu 
is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  the  chief 
special  ooorts  for  the  island,  and  <»  a  Gredk  areh- 
bafaop.  In  1 716  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  b^ 
the  Turks,  and  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  until 
the  end  of  last  century. 

Corfu  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  external  trade  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  The  roads  in  it  are  good, 
having  been  greatly  improved  since  it  has  been 
under  British  protection.  Most  of  the  inhab. 
beloag  to  the  Greek  church.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  ooontry  of  Plueacia,  or  Scheria,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  on  which  Ulysses  was  wrecked,  and  after- 
wards hospitably  entertained  by  King  Aldnons. 
It  became  afterwards  a  celebrated  colony  and  naval 
Btatiop  of  the  Corinthians,  and  a  quarrel  between 
it  and  the  mother  country  led  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  It  was  also  an  important  naval  station  under 
the  Romans.  It  belonged  successively  to  the 
Eaatetn  Empire,  the  Normans,  and  Yenetians,  and 
shared  the  late  of  the  Yenetian  republic  in  1799. 
The  island,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  republic, 
was  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  oonaress  of  Yienna,  but  ceded  to  Greece  in 
1864.  A  Greek  garrison  arrived  at  Corfu,  and 
took  poascssion  on  the  28th  of  May,  1864. 

COBINGA  (Cara9Ufa)j  a  considerable  sea-port 
town  €ff  Hindostan,  prov.  N.  Circan,  distr.  Kaiah- 
mundry,  and  83  m.  8£.  that  town ;  lat.  le^^  4Qr  N., 
lon^.  iS2^  44'  E.  Excepting  Blackwood's  Harbour, 
Coffinga  Bay  contains  the  only  smooth  water  to  be 
foond  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  during 
the  SW.  monsoon.  A  wet  dock  has  bc«n  formed, 
and  many  small  vessels  are  annually  built  here. 
In  1784,  a  remarkable  inundation  of  the  sea  took 
place,  destroying  much  property  and  many  inha- 
bitants. 

CORINTH  (K6iHv99t),  a  famous  city  of  Greece 
within  the  Morea  (an.  Fekqi)oimutu)f  near  the 
iftthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  the  gulft  of 
Lepanto  (Cbrml/UocM  Smut)  on  the  W.,  and  of 
Egma  {SanmiaiM  Shnu)  on  the  £.,  7  m.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  latter,  and  2  m.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  former;  lat.  S7^  63'  87"  N., 
long.  22<}52'5''£.  Pop.  2,150  in  1860.  The  town 
is  situated  at  the  N.  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  1,386  ft. 
in  height,  the  AcrooorinUnu  or  AcropoUa  of  Corinth, 
the  summit  of  whidi  is  now,  as  in  antiquity,  occu- 
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pied  by  a  fortress.  The  present  town,  though 
thinly  peopled,  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  houses 
being  plac^  wide  apart,  and  much  space  occupied 
with  wardens.  The  only  Grecian  ruin  at  present 
to  be  found  in  Corinth  is  a  Doric  temple,  with  bnt 
a  few  columns  standing.  There  are  some  shape- 
less and  uninteresting  Roman  remains,  supposed 
to  have  been  baths ;  but  there  is  nothing  approach- 
ing to  a  well-defined  building,  and  we  may  ex- 
djum  with  the  poet, — 

'  Where  is  thy  grandenr,  Corinih  ?  shrank  from  sight. 
Thy  ancient  treunreSf  and  thy  rampart's  height ; 
Thy  god-like  fanes  and  palaces  I — Oh,  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  majestic  fahr  I 
BelentlesB  war  has  pomr'd  around  thy  wall, 
And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall  I ' 

The  situation  of  Corinth  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous, being  placed  on  a  narrow  isthmus  between 
the  seas  that  wash  the  £.  and  W.  shores  of  Greece, 
she  could  hardly  fail  to  become  an  important  em- 
porium ;  while  the  Acrocorinthus,  if  properlv  for- 
tified, would  be  all  but  impregnable,  and  the 
possession  of  the  isthmus  would  enable  her  to 
command  all  access  by  land  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Greece.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Corinth  was  early  distinguish^l  by  the  wealth, 
commerce,  luxury^  and  re&iement  of  her  citizens. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity,  the  attempt  to  sail 
round  the  Peloponnesus,  or  to  double  Cape  Malea, 
was  regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest 
hazard ;  and  to  obviate  this  danger,  the  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  land  goods,  coming  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  destined  for  the  £., 
at  the  harbour  of  J^eduntm  O^t  nearest  point  to 
Corinth),  on  the  Corinthian  Uulf,  and  to  convej 
them  across  the  isthmus  to  Cenchrettjon  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  where  they  were  again  shipped  for  their  final 
destination.  The  products  or  the  £.  coasts  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Black  Sea,  destined 
for  the  W.  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Ac.,  were  con- 
veyed through  the  Corinthian  territory  in  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  so  that  the  city  early  became  the 
seat  of  perhaps  the  most  important  transit  trade 
carried  on  in  antiquitv.  In  addition  to  this,  Co- 
rinth at  an  early  period  founded  Corcyra,  Syracuse, 
and  other  important  colonies ;  established  within 
her  walls  various  manufactures,  particularly  of 
brass  and  earthenware;  had  numerous  fleets,  both 
of  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen ;  and  was  the 
centre  of  an  active  commerce  that  extended  to  the 
Black  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  Italy.  In  the  magnificence  of  her  public 
buildings,  and  the  splendour  of  the  duft-ttceuvre 
of  statuary  and  pamting  by  which  they  were 
adorned,  she  was  second  only  to  Athens.  The 
opulence,  of  which  she  was  the  centre,  made  her  a 
&vottrite  seat  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  as  well 
as  of  trade  and  industry.  Yenus  was  her  principal 
deity,  and  the  temple  and  statue  of  the  goddess 
were  prominent  objects  in  the  Acropolis.  Lais,  the 
most  famous  of  the  priestesses  of  Yenus,  though 
of  Sicilian  origin,  selected  Corinth  as  her  favourite 
residence ;  and  so  highly  was  she  esteemed,  that  a 
magnificent  tomb  (described  by  Pausanias)  was 
erected  over  her  remains,  and  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  her  beauty !  In  consequence, 
Corinth  became  not  only  one  of  the  most  luxurious, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  expensive  places  of  anti- 
quity, which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb — 

*  Kon  cnhris  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthom/ 

Hor.,  Bplst.  i.  17  36. 

The  Acropolis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  Greece.  It  has  some  famous  springs,  and  is  in 
most  parts  precipitous.  Livy  calls  it,  *Arx  inter 
amma  in  immanem  altitudinem  ettiUt^  aoaten$  fonti^ 
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bus '  (lib.  45,  §  28)  ;  and  Statius  says,  that  it  throws 
ita  shadow  over  both  seas — 

'  qua  suznmas  caput  Acrooorinthos  in  auras 


Tollit,  et  altema  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra.' 

Theb.,  Ub.  7.  Un.  106. 

If  properly  fortified,  it  would  render  aU  access  to 
the  Morea  by  land  impracticable ;  and  as  a  for- 
tress, it  might  be  rendered  not  less  secure  than 
Gibraltar.  (Clarke,  vi  568,  8vo.  ed.)  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece ;  and  was,  there- 
fore, aptl^^  said  by  the  oracle  to  be  one  of  the 
horns  which  a  conqueror  should  lay  hold  of  to 
secure  that  valuable  heifer  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  richest  in  classical  associa- 
tions, of  any  in  Greece.  Athens  is  seen  in  the 
distance ;  and  the  eye  wanders  over  six  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  states, — Attica, 
Achala,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Aisolii. 

The  government  of  Corinth,  like  that  of  the 
other  Grecian  states,  was  oriffinallj  monarchical. 
It  then  became  subject  to  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Bacchids,  and  was  a^ain,  after  a  period  olf  ninety 
years,  subjected  to  kings  or  t3rrants.  Periander, 
the  early  part  of  whose  rei^  was  that  of  a  Titus, 
and  the  latter  of  a  Tiberius,  was  the  last  of  its 
sovereigns.  At  his  death  the  Corinthians  estab- 
lished a  republican  form  of  government,  inclining, 
however,  more  to  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  than 
democracy.  It  seems  to  have  been  Judiciously 
devised ;  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  less  dis- 
turbed in  Corinth  than  in  most  Grecian  states. 

When  the  Achaeans  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Rome,  Corinth  was  one  of  their  principal 
strongholds.  Though  the  Roman  senate  had  re- 
solved u[>on  the  destruction  of  the  city,  Metellus 
was  anxious  to  avert  the  catastrophe;  but  his 
offers  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  which  might 
have  saved  Corinth,  were  contemptuously  rejected, 
and  his  deputies  thrown  into  prison.  The  Co- 
rinthians suffered  severely  for  thid  inconsiderate 
conduct.  The  consul  Mummius,  ha\'ing  super- 
seded Metellus,  appeared  before  Corinth  with  a 
powerful  army ;  and  after  defeating  the  Achaeans, 
entered  the  city,  which  had  been  left  without  any 
garrison,  and  was  deserted  by  the  greater  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  first  sacked,  and  then 
set  on  fire;  and  it  is  said  that  the  accidental 
mixture  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  melted  on 
this  occasion,  furnished  the  first  specimens  of  the 
Corinthian  brass,  so  much  esteemed  in  subsequent 
ages !  Not  satisfied  with  the  total  destruction  of 
the  city,  the  natives  of  Corinth  who  had  escaped 
were  carefully  hunted  out  and  sold  as  slaves,  their 
lands  being  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  to 
strangers,  mostly  to  the  Sicyonians.  The  de- 
struction of  Corinth  took  place  anno  146  b.c.  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  also  was  the  epoch 
of  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  both  these  great 
cities  having  been  sacrificed  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  insatiable  rapacity  and  ambition 
of  Rome.  According  to  Strabo.  the  finest  works 
of  art  which  adorned  Rome  in  his  time  had  been 
brought  from  Corinth ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  many,  if  not  the  greater  number,  of  these 
masterpieces  had  b^n  destroyed.  Polybius,  who 
was  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  Roman  soldiers  playing  at 
dice  on  a  picture  of  Aristides,  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  for  which  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  sub- 
sequently offered  600,000  sesterces,  or  ahout  5,000/1 
of  our  money.  (Strabo,  lib.  viii. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat., 
lib.  35,  cap.  4,  ac)  We  need  not,  indeed,  be  much 
surprised  that  the  soldiers  should  have  made  use 
of  such  a  dice-board,  when  we  find  the  consul 
himself  assuring  the  maeteis  of  the  Yessels  se- 
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lected  to  convey  the  pictures  and  statues  to  Rome, 
that  if  any  of  them  were  lost  or  injured,  he  should 
compel  them  to  supply  others  in  their  stead 
at  their  own  cost!  (Velleiiis  Patenmloa,  lib.  L 
cap.  13.) 

Corinth  remained  in  the  minons  state  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  by  Mummius,  till  a  colony 
was  sent  thither  by  Julius  Caesar.  Under  its  new 
masters  it  once  more  became  a  considerable  city, 
as  is  evident  from  the  account  ^ven  of  it  by 
Pausanias  (lib.  ii.),  and  is  much  distinguished  iii 
the  gospel  history.  After  being  sacked  by  Alaric, 
it  came,  on  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians.  The  Turiis  took  it 
from  the  latter  in  1458 ;  the  Venetians,  however, 
retook  it  in  1687,  but  lost  it  again  to  the  Turks  in 
1715.  It  is  now  a  principal  place  in  the  monarchy 
of  Argolis  and  Connth,  kingdom  of  Greece.  ^  For 
some  time  after  the  establisnmoit  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, tiie  city  prospered,  but  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1858. 

CORINTH  (ISTHMUS  OF).  Where  nar- 
rowest, about  6  m.  £.  from  Corintii,  this  celebrated 
isthmus  is  about  5  m.  across.  The  advantages 
that  would  result  to  Corinth,  and  to  the  commerce 
of  Greece,  b^  cutting  a  canal  or  navigable  channel 
throug:h  this  isthmus,  were  perceived  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  attempta  to  accomplish  so  bene- 
ficial a  work  were  made  by  Periander,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  Julius  Ca»ar,  and  other  Roman  em- 
perors: all  of  them,  however,  proved  abortive^ 
though  parts  of  the  excavations  are  still  viaibie. 
This  want  of  success  has  been  variously  accounted 
for;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  The  isthmus 
is  high  and  rocky ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  con- 
struction of  locks  was  unknown,  the  canal  must 
either  have  been  excavated  to  the  required  level, 
or  been  partly  excavated  and  partly  tunnelled, 
either  of  which  operations  would  have  been  all 
but  impracticable.  As  the  next  best  resource, 
ships  were  drawn  by  means  of  machinery  from 
one  sea  to  another ;  but  it  is  clear  that  none  but 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels  could  be  so  conveyed. 

The  isthmus  has  been  repeatedly  forUfied. 
The  first  instance  of  this  of  which  w«  have  any 
certain  accounts  took  place  on  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  It  was  afterwards  fortified 
by  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in  the  time  of 
^paminondas.  During  the  dechne  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  defence  of  the  Peloponnesus  princi- 
pally depended  on  this  bulwark,  whica  was 
strengthened  and  renovated  under  Justinian.  It 
was  restored  for  the  last  time  by  the  Venetians 
in  1696.  (See  Dodwell's  Greece,  ii.  185,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted.) 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  also  famous  in 
antiquity  for  the  games  celebrated  there,  every 
fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Neptune  and  of  Palemon 
or  Melioertes,  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. They  continued  in  vogue  after  tl)e 
Olympian  and  other  public  £[ame8  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  the 
Romans  committed  the  suporintendenoe  of  the 
Isthmian  games  to  the  Sicyonians;  but  on  itd 
restoration  by  Julius  Ciesar,  Corinth  recovered  it« 
ancient  presidency.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  at  the 
port  of  Schcsnos,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  N^tune,  the  theatre, 
stadium,  and  other  public  buildings,  described  by 
Pausanias  as  connected  with  the  Isthmian  so- 
lemnities. 

CORK,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  proy.  Munster, 
in  the  SW.  part  of  the  island,  having  S.  St. 
Geoi]^'s  Channel,  E.  Waterford  and  Tipperaiy, 
N.  Limerick,  and  W.  Kerry  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.    It  is  the  moat  extensiye  of  all  the  Irish 
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eofl^  eootamiog  1,769|063  imp.  acres,  of  which 
about  one-third  ue  unimproved  moantain  and 
bqg^  It  haa  ereiy  Taiiety  of  suxfaoe  and  soil ;  in 
the  W.  it  ia  rugged  and  mountainoos,  but  the  N. 
and  £.  diatricto  an  distinguished  by  their  rich- 
neaa  and  fertility.  There  is  a  great  deiicien<^ 
of  timbtf,  otherwise  the  country  would  be  emi- 
nently beaatifoL  Climate  extremely  mild,  but 
moia£.  Propcvtjr  principally  in  very  large  estates. 
Tllljige  fiuma  for  the  most  part  small;  those  of 
laiiper  stxe  are  frequently  held  in  partnership,  or 
have  been  divided  amongst  the  family  of  the 
occupant.  Where  such  practices  prevail,  agri- 
culture caimot  be  otherwise  than  in  a  very  back- 
ward state.  Potatoes  engross  a  great  part  of  the 
attention  and  labour  of  the  smaller  class,  of  occu- 
paen ;  and  after  them  the  ground  used  .to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  com  crops,  as  long  as  it  was 
capable  of  bearing  any  thing.  But  ax|  improved 
iiTBtem  has  been  inta)duoed  of  late  years  on 
MTcnd  large  estates;  and  better  implements  and 
breeds  of  cattle  axe  now  generally  met  with.  Oats 
ia  the  principal  com  crop,  but  wheat  is  also  ex- 
tensively produced.  There  are  extensive  dairies 
in  the  vidnitj  of  Cork  and  in  other  dis^cts ;  and 
the  exports  of  com,  flour,  provisions,  and  other 
articles  of  agricultuiml  produce  from  Cork,  are  very 
extensive.  The  aversge  value  of  land,  per  100 
acres,  was  108^  in  1841 ;  1S2L  in  1861;  and  1652. 
in  1861.  (Census  of  Ireland,  part  v.  1864.)  Dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  have 
been  established  at  Cork  and  other  towns,  and 
there  are  some  large  distilleries.  The  coast  of 
Cork  ia  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  has  some 
of  the  finest  bays  and  harbours  in  the  world, 
anacMig  which  Bantiy  Bay  and  Cork  Harbour 
are  pie-eminenL  Principu  rivers,  Lee,  Bandon, 
Blackwater,  lien,  Puncheon,  Bride,  and  Awbeg. 
Principal  towns,  Cork  clt3r,  Yougbal^  Bandon, 
Kinsaie,  Mallow,  Fermoy.  Cork  contamus,  exclu- 
sive of  the  dty  of  the  CO.,  23  baronies  and  269 
p#^*lw«ff,  and  returns  eight  members  to  the  H.  of 
C^  viz.  two  fi>r  the  oo.,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  one  each  for  the  boiB.  of  Youghal,  Bandon, 
Mallow,  and  Kinsaie,  Registered  Sectors  for  oo. 
15,716  in  1861.  In  1841,  the  oo.  of  Cork  had  a 
popnlataon  of  775,360 ;  in  1851,  of  565,754 ;  and  in 
1^(61  of  464,697.  The  pop.  per  square  mile  was 
296  in  1841 ;  225  in  1851 ;  and  189  in  1861.  Con- 
aeqacntly  the  decrease  of  pop.  from  1841  to  1861 
amoonted  to  107  per  sc^uare  mile. 

CoBK,  a  city  and  nver-port  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Monster,  on  the  Lee,  11  m.  above  where  it  dls- 
chaises  itself  into  Cork  harbour;  136  m.  SVV. 
Dabun  by  road,  and  164|  by  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railwa^.  Pop.  85,746  in  1851,  and  80,121 
in  1861.  Cork  is  the  diird  city  of  Ireland  in  re- 
spect of  pop.  ami  commercial  importance,  and  forms 
a  CO.  in  itself,  having  a  local  jurisdiction  separate 
from  that  of  the  co.  of  Cork,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
nmndcd.  The  oo.  of  the  city  extends  over  48,006 
acres,  of  which  2,683  are  comprised  within  its 
municipal  boundanes.  The  city  lies  in  the  vale 
of  the  river  Lee,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of 
considerable  elevation,  which  render  the  climate 
moist,  though  not  unhealthy.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  a  religious  establishment  founded  at  a  remote 
period.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
It  was  inhabited  ^  a  colony  of  Danes,  and  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  consisted  of  a  single 
street  in  an  island  formed  by  the  river.  Even  so 
lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  described  as 
*  a  little  trading  town  of  much  resort,'  but  con- 
siffting  of  a  nngle  street.  After  the  revolution  it 
began  to  improve,  and  at  length,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  Its  vicinity  to  Cork  harbour,  a  prin- 
cipal i^aoe  of  rendezvous  for  the  Chaimel  fleet 


during  wan  with  France,  and  its  being  a  great 
mart  for  the  supply  of  the  fleets  and  colonies  with 
provisions,  it  rose  rapidly  to  wealth  and  import- 
ance, until  it  became  the  second  city  of  Ireland, 
The  pop.  in  1821  amounted  to  100,658  souls,  and 
in  1831  to  107,016;  after  this  period,  a  decline 
set  in.  and  continued  steadily  to  the  present  time, 
as  shown  in  the  statistics  of  pop.  above  given. 

The  city,  situate  on  the  nver  Lee,  which  here 
diverges  mto  several  branches,  and  forms  an 
island,  is  11  miles  inland  from  the  entrance  of  the 
river  into  Cork  harbour.  The  public  buildings  are, 
the  cathedral,  6  parish  churches,  and  2  chapels  of 
ease,  4  Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels,  4  mon- 
asteries, and  2  nunneries,  with  a  chapel  attached 
to  each ;  2  Presbyterian,  4  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
1  In^^eipeodent,  and  1  Friends'  meeting-houses; 
the  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishop  of  the  consoli- 
dated dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross;  the 
diocesan  libraiv;  the  county  court-house;  the 
military  banack ;  the  queen's  college  ;  the  county 
and  dtv  prisons ;  the  house  of  correction ;  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  provincial,  national,  and  sa\nngs 
banks;  the  north  and  south  inflrmaries;  the  lu- 
natic asylum ;  the  custom  house ;  the  commercial 
buildings;  the  chamber  of  commerce;  and  the 
Royal  Uork  Institution.  The  head-quarters  and 
st^  of  the  Cork  or  southern  military  district  of 
Ireland  are  stationed  here.  Near  the  city  is  a 
cemetery,  after  the  plan  of  P^  La  Chaise,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  botanic  garden.  The  New  Wall  is  a 
picturesque  public  walk,  14  miles  in  length  along 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  ftom  Albert  Quay  to  the 
pier  opposite  the  convent  at  Blackrock ;  and  the 
Mardyke,  a  public  walk,  a  mile  in  length,  on  the 
W.  of  the  city.  A  park  has  been  enclosed, 
containing  about  240  acres,  extending  from  the 
Yictoria-road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  to 
Blackrock.  There  are  9  bridges  over  the  river  and 
its  branches;  and  in  Patrick  Street  there  is  a 
handsome  bronze  statue  to  the  memory  of  Father 
Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance. 

The  corporation  consbts  of  the  mayor,  16  alder- 
men, and  48  town  councillors.  The  number  of 
burgesses  on  the  roll  in  the  year  1864  was  1,850 ; 
and  the  revenue  of  the  city  in  1863, 11,7932.  The 
borough  retums  2  members  to  parliament ;  con- 
stituency 3,143  in  1865.  The  assizes  for  the 
county  and  city  are  held  here. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  tanning,  distil- 
ling, brewing,  iron  jfoundries,  gloves,  ginghams, 
and  friezes.  The  trade  is  extensive,  chiefly  in 
grain,  provisions,  and  butter;  and  there  are  12 
markets  in  different  districts. 

The  harbour,  pre-eminent  for  its  capacity  and 
safety,  is  situate  11  miles  below  the  city ;  it  is  8 
miles  h>nff,  2  broad,  completely  land-locked,  and 
capable  of  sheltering  the  whole  British  navy.  Its 
entrance  is  by  a  channel,  2  miles  long  and  1  broad, 
defended  by  batteries  on  each  side,  and  by  others 
in  the  interior.  The  upper  portion  extends  for 
about  5  miles  below  the  city  to  Passage,  and 
this  part  since  1820  has  been  considerably  deep- 
ened by  steam  dredging,  so  that  vessels  of  600 
tons  can  unload  at  the  quays,  where  at  low  water 
there  is  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The  tide  flows  up  H 
miles  above  the  city.  Within  the  harbour  are 
Great  Island,  Little  Island,  Foaty  Island ;  Spike 
Island,  on  which  is  a  bomb-proof  artillery  barrack, 
and  where  a  convict  depot  has  been  lately  esta- 
blished for  the  reception  of  persons  sentenced  to 
transportation ;  Hawlbowline  Island,  containing  an 
ordnance  depot,  and  Rocky  Island,  in  which  there 
are  2  powder  magazines,  excavated  from  the  rock. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1863 
was  375 — tonnage,  115,634;  and  the  number 
cleared  outwards,  93— tonnage,  28,691.  The  Great 
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Southern  and  Western  railway  connects  the  city 
with  Dublin.  The  Cork,  Blackrockf  and  Passage 
railway  runs  along  the  river  through  the  city 
park,  from  the  road  near  the  Monerea  marsh ;  the 
Cork,  Bandon,  and  Kinsale  railway  terminates  at 
Albert  Quay;  and  the  Cork,  Queenstown,  and 
Youghal,  at  Summer  HilL 

The  net  annual  value  of  property  under  the 
Tenement  Valuation  Act  b  122,114/L;  and  the 
property  and  income  tax  for  the  year  ended  5th 
April,  1863,  amounted  to  22,068/.  (Thom's  Di- 
rectory, 1865.) 

The  corporation  derived  its  privileges  from  a 
series  of  charters,  commencing  with  one  from 
King  John,  when  Earl  of  Morton  and  viceroy  of 
Ireumd.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  are 
justices  for  the  city.  The  corporate  business  is 
transacted  by  the  court  of  common  council,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  alder- 
men ;  and  by  the  court  d'oyer  hundred,  formed  of 
the  freemen  at  large.  The  mayor  resides  in  the 
mansion-house,  a  li^e  and  elegant  building  on  the 
Mardyke.  The  courts  are  those  of  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  pleas  to  any 
amount  above  40«.;  those  of  a  lower  rate  are 
abjudicated  in  the  court  of  conscience.  The  former 
of  these  courts  sits  weekly,  as  does  the  city  sessions 
court,  for  criminal  cases.  The  mayor,  sheiifis,  re- 
corder, and  aldermen  are  the  recognised  judges  of 
these  courts ;  but  virtually  the  recorder  presides. 
A  police-office,  or  magistrates'  court,  is  also  held. 
The  city  court-house  is  a  fine  building  erected  at 
an  expense  of  20,000/1  The  prison  is  divided  into 
82  wards,  besides  day  and  work-rooms. 

There  is  also  a  bridewdl  for  the  temporary  con- 
finement of*  persons  under  examination.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.,  and  one  of  the  general  sessions 
for  its  £.  riding,  are  held  here.  The  county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  A  female  con\ict  depot,  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, till  the  arrival  of  the  transport  ship  to  convey 
them  to  their  destination,  is  in  the  S.  suburb. 

The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  Portugal, 
whence  wines  and  salt  are  brought;  with  the 
Meditezranean,  for  wine  and  fruit ;  and  with  the 
Baltic,  for  timber  and  articles  for  navsl  equip- 
ment ;  timber  is  also  imported  from  Halifax  and 
Canada.  The  West  India  trade  has  declined,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  facilities  for  supply 
from  those  colonies  through  the  English  ports. 
During  war,  Cork  harbour  is  a  great  naval  station, 
and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  most  of  the  out^ 
wud-bound  convoys.  Naval  arsenals  and  stores, 
which  have  now  become  nearly  useless,  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  government,  though  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation,  were  fitted  up  on  its 
smaller  islands. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  citizens  of 
Cork  are  exclusively  mercantile.  The  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  elevate  the  eitv  in  the 
scale  of  literature  and  science  havv  not  bad  that 
success  which  their  more  sanguine  promoters  an- 
ticipated; though  they  have  probaoly  succeeded 
better  than  a  careless  observer  might  suppose. 
Some  rather  distinguished  persons  have  been  na- 
tives of  Cork,  among  whom  may  be  specified 
Arthur  O^Leary,  O'Keefe,  Barry  theartist,  MacHse 
the  artist,  and  Sheridan  Knowles.  The  newer 
part  of  the  city  indicates  an  increasing  state  of 
prosperity ;  in  it  are  the  town  residences  of  the 
wealthy  merchants ;  while  the  adjoining  country, 
for  several  miles  round,  is  studded  with  their  villas 
and  country  seats.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  seve- 
ral extensive  districts  of  the  suburbs  evince  the 
existence  of  comparative  destitution ;  lines  of  ca- 
bins being  bnilt  and  peopled  like  those  in  the  sur- 
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rounding  rural  villages.  But  improvement  is 
notwithstanding,  said  to  be  advancing,  even  in 
those  quarters  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  po- 
verty, and  where  old  habits  and  prejudices  are 
sure  to  linger  longest.  The  food  of  the  working 
classes  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes,  which  is  aU 
but  equivalent  to  saying  that  their  wages  are  low, 
and  their  condition  alike  degrading  and  precarious. 
Several  remains  of  antiqmties,  odefly  monastic, 
are  to  be  traced,  as  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  some  parts  of  which  are  in  a  p«grfect 
state.  Coins  struck  at  a  royal  mint  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  have  been  occasionally  found. 

CORLEONE,  an  inhuid  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Palermo,  cap.  dist,  near  the  source  of  the  Belini, 
on  the  dechvity  of  a  hill  rising  from  a  fruitful, 
well-cultix'ated  plain ;  22  m.  S.  by  W.  Palermo, 
near  the  railway  from  Palermo  to  GiigentL  Pop. 
13,123  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  buUt,  and  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  college,  a 
prison,  and  some  other  public  buildings. 

CORNWALL,  a  mant.  co.  of  England,  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  SW.  peninsula,  being  every> 
where  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  K., 
where  it  adjoins  Devonshire,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated nearly  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Tamar. 
Area,  851,200  acres ;  of  which  about  650,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.   In  many  parts  Corn- 
wall is  rugged  and  moorish ;  but  though  its  gene- 
ral aspect  be  bleak  and  dreary,  it  hi^  numerous 
valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.    The  tem- 
perature is  particularly  equal,  being  so  far  embo- 
somed in  the  Atlantic  that  it  is  neither  so  cold  in 
winter,  nor  so  warm  in  summer,  as  the  cos.  more 
to  the  £.    The  winds,  however,  are  very  variable, 
and  often  violent ;  and  the  air  being  surehaiged 
with  moisture,  harvests  are  late,  and  fruit  is  inferior 
in  flavour  to  that  raised  in  the  E.  and  midland  cos. 
The  raising  of  com  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
objects  of  Cornish  agriculture,  which  has  been 
much  improved  of  late  years.     Property  much 
divided  and  *  vexatiously  intermixed.'    Farms  for 
the  most  part  small,  and  held  under  lease  for  14 
or  21  years.    The  principal  wealth  of  Cornwall  is 
derived  from  its  mines  of  tin  and  copper.    It  is 
believed  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  Uiither  for 
tin,  and  that  the  mines  have  been  wrought  ever 
since.  The  total  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Corn- 
wall amounts  to  about  5,000  tons  a  year.    The 
Cornish   copper  mines,    though    they  were  not 
wrought,  witn  spirit  or  success,  till  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  are  now  become  of  great  value 
and  importance.    Their  produce,  which  a  century 
ago  did  not  exceed  700  tons  pure  met«l,  amounts 
at  present  to  about  12,000  tons.    The  copper  mnd 
tin  mines  number  about  240,  giving  employment 
to  60,000  persons.    Ores  of  lead,  antimony]i  man- 
ganese, Ac,  are  also  met  with.    Gold  b  sometimes 
round  in  the  Hream-worksy  or  places  where  the 
alluvial  deposits  are  washed  in  order  to  procure 
grain  tin.    Silver  is  also  found  inteimixed  with 
the  lead  ores,  and  is  extracted  to  a  considerable 
extent    About  5,000  tons  of  soapstone,  and  about 
7,000  tons  of  China  clay,  are  annually  shipped  ft»r 
the  Potteries  and  other  seats  of  the  poroelain  ma- 
nufacture.   The  miners  and  othen  engaged  in  the 
Cornish  mines  are  under  the  especial  jurisdictioa 
of  the  stannary  courts :  these  were  much  improved 
by  a  late  act,  and  are  said  to  transact  the  busincets 
brought  before  them  expeditiously,  cheaply,  and 
well.    The  oppressive  duties  formerly  imposed  on 
the  coinage  of  tin  were  repealed  in  1837.    The 
pilchard  nshery  is  extensively  carried  on  alon^; 
the  Cornish  coasts,  particularly  at  St  Ives,  Mount's 
Bay,  and  M^avissey;  and  is  a  considerable  souroe 
of  employment  and  of  wealth  to  the  co.    Princi- 
pal towns,  TniTOi  Helston,  Penzance,  St.  Ivea, 
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Fafaaoa^  Previously  to  the  Refonn  Act,  Com* 
wnll  sent  forty-two  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  but 
DOW  it  sends  only  fourteen,  viz.  four  for  the  co., 
two  each  for  the  bois.  of  Bodmin,  Falmouth,  and 
Truro,  and  one  each  for  the  bors.  of  Launceston, 
Helston,  St.  Ives,  and  Liskeard.  Registered  elec- 
tees for  the  CO.,  10,643  in  1865,  of  which  number 
5.908  for  the  east  division,  and  4,735  for  the  west 
division.  The  pop.  of  the  cm,  was  355,558  in  1851. 
and  369,390  in  1861.  Gross  anniuU  value  of  real 
piopertv  assessed  to  income  tax — ^in  eastern  divi- 
aom  587,1 79iL  in  1857,  and  655,615iL  m  1862;  in 
western  division,  548,2831.  in  1857,  and  511,272/. 
in  1862.  Cornwall  is  divided  into  9  hundreds; 
i03  whole  parishes,  with  parts  of  8  others;  14 
registry  districts;  18  poor-law  unions;  and  11 
ooontv  coorts. 

COkO,  a  marit.  dty  of  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  a  sandy  and  arid  plain,  near 
the  head  of  £1  Gofete,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
raeavbo,  3  m.  SW.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  210  m. 
WN\V'.  Caiw»s ;  lat.  11©  28'  N.,  long.  69©  48'  W. 
Estimated  pop.  10,000.  It  is  well  situated  for 
commeroe,  and  has  had  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  West  India  Islands,  especially  Cura^oa,  in 
moles,  goats,  hides,  skins,  cheese,  and  pottery; 
bat  this  has  now  very  much  dwindled,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  poor.  The  streets  of  Coro  are 
Tegular,  bat  unpaved,  and  th^  houses  mean :  the 
only  public  buildings  are,  two  churches,  a  con- 
▼enty  several  chapelB,  and  a  hoepitaL  The  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  hot,  but  not  unhealthy ;  so 
great,  however,  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  that  it 
haa  to  be  brought  thither  daily,  on  the  backs  of 
mnles,  a  distance  of  2  m.  Coro  was  the  second 
Eniopean  settlement  formed  on  this  coast,  and 
was  conaideied  the  capital  of  Venezuela  till  the 
transferoxoe  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Caracas, 
in  1576. 

COROMANDEL  (Okohmandala),  COAST  OF, 
foiniing  the  £.  shore  of  Hindostan,  from  Point 
Calymere,  hit.  lio  20',  to  the  mouth  of  the  Krish- 
na river,  15*^  50'  N.,  probably  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Chola  dynasty,  who  formerly  ruled  in 
Tanjore.  It  is  destitute  of  any  good  harbours, 
and,  from  the  great  surf,  it  is  usually  difficult  any- 
whcsre  to  effect  a  landing.  The  monsoons'  on  this 
coast  are  always  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those  on 
that  of  Malabar.  From  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  April,  winds  from  the  N£.  prevail, 
dnrii^  which  pmod  the  storms  are  so  violent  and 
dangerous  that  all  British  ships  of  war  are  ordered 
to  quit  the  coast  by  the  15th  of  October.  In  the 
middle  of  April  the  SW.  winds  set  in,  and  a  period 
<if  great  droi^ht  commences. 

CORK£Z£,  a  d^.  of  France,  reg.  South,  for- 
merly part  of  the  Lunousin,  having  X.  the  d^s. 
Uanto  'llenne  and  Creuse,  £.  Puy-de-Ddme  and 
Cantal,  S.  Lot,  and  W.  Dordogne.  Area,  586,609 
hectares  Pop.  310,118  in  1861.  Surface  hilly 
and  moontainous.  Its  N.  part  is  intersected  by  a 
moantain  chain,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Dordogne.  The  latter,  which 
nxns  thrDogh  the  S£.  part  of  the  d^p.,  is  the  only 
navigable  stream,  the  Corrfeze,  from  which  the 
d^  derives  its  name,  being  available  only  for 
rafts  and  boats.  Climate  compantively  cold ;  soil 
sumy  and  inferior,  except  in  some  of  the  larger 
valleys.  Heaths  and  wastes  occupy  more  of  the 
surface  than  the  arable  lands ;  soffiaent  com,  how- 
ever, diicfly  rye  and  buckwheat,  is  grown  for  home 
eonsomption.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state, 
partly  owing  to  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the 
coltivators  to  ancient  routine  practices,  and  partly 
to  want  of  capital,  and  to  the  minute  division  of 
the  land.  Cnestnuts,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes 
cooatitate  the  principal  dependence  of  a  huge  pro- 
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portion  of  the  pop. ;  and  when  these  fail,  the  in^ 
habitants  suffer  severely.  Vineyards  occupy  about 
15,200  hectares.  Some  of  the  wines  are  tolerably 
good,  and  though  no  great  quantity  of  wine  he 
produced,  still,  as  few  of  the  labouriiig  classes  can 
afford  to  drink  it,  some  is  exported.  The  meadows 
are  extensive,  and  considerable  numbera  of  oxen 
are  reared  for  the  Paris  market  and  the  plough. 
There  are  upwards  of  400,000  sheep,  chiefly  an  in- 
digenous breed,  yielding  annually  about  450,000 
kilogr.  of  wooL  Property  much  subdivided,  there 
not  being  in  the  whole  d^p.  above  a  dozen  pro- 
perties which  pay  a  government  tax  of  1,000  fr 
Corrtee  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  aigentiferous 
lead,  antimony,  and  coal ;  out,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  coal  at  Lapleau,  none  of  them  are 
vrrought  to  any  considerable  extent.  Manufac- 
turing industry  is  even  in  a  less  prosperous  state 
than  agriculture.  There  is,  however,  a  huge 
gun  manufactory  at  Tulle,  and  a  cotton  mill 
at  Brives.  Tulle  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
grand  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  species  of 

Eoint  lace  called  jxriiU  de  TuUe ;  in  point  of  fact, 
owever,  there  is  not  a  single  looe-worker  in 
the  d^.,  nor  has  there  been,  time  immemorial, 
a  lace-frame  in  Tulle.  Trade  chiefly  in  cattle, 
wine,  poultry,  a^cultural  produce,  and  truffies. 
The  d^p.  is  divided  into  three  arronds.  Chief 
towns,.  Tulle,  the  cap.,  Brives,  and  UsseL  There 
exists  a  general  usage  (for  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  France)  in  this  d<^,  whereby  the 
eldest  son  becomes  entitled  to  a  clear  fourth  of  the 
paternal  property,  over  and  above  an  equal  ^are 
with  each  of  the  other  children.  The  peasantry 
exhibit  a  remarkable  dislike  to  enter  the  military 
service,  but  prove  afterwards  very  good  soldiers. 
Marmontel,  CabaniS|  and  Latreille'were  natives  of 
this  d^p. 

CORSHAM,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Wilts,  hund.  Chippenham ;  98^  m.  W.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  8,196  in 
1861.  The  village,  in  an  open  pleasant  district, 
8  m.  NE.  Bath,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street 
of  neatly-built  houses,  with  a  market-house  near 
the  centre,  erected  in  1784.  The  church  is  a  cruci- 
form Gothic  structure,  with  a  tower.  There  are 
also  two  dissenting  chapels;  and  an  almshoui^*, 
founded  in  1688,  at  present  supporting  six  old 
women.  A  free  school  for  boys  and  girls  was 
built  by  the  Methuen  family,  to' which  the  manor 
belongs;  and  who  have  a  fine  mansion,  with  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  near  the  village.  The 
manufacture  of  woollens,  formerly  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  has  long  been  discontinued, 
agriculture  being  now  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants.  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  the  author  of 
various  epic  poems,  now  known  only  by  the  sati- 
rical allusions  made  to  them  bv  Pope  and  other 
wits  of  the  time,  was  a  native  of  Corsham. 

CORSICA  (Fr.  Cbrse),  a  large  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  France,  of  which  it 
forms  a  de'p. ;  between  Jat  41©  27'  and  48^  1'  N., 
and  long.  8^  37'  and  9°  30'  E.  Its  S.  exteemitv 
is  10  m.  N.  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  Piombino,  about  55  ni. 
distant,  is  the  nearest  town  in  Italy,  and  Antibes, 
120  m.  NW.,  the  nearest  point  in  France.  Shape 
somewhat  oval,  with  a  prmecting  appendage  at 
the  N£.  extremity:  length,  N.  to  8.,  100  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  44  m.;  area,  874,741  hectares. 
Pop.  252,889  in  1861. 

'fhe  £.  shores  of  Corsica  are  generally  low  and 
sandy,  and  in  many  parts  marshy ;  the  W.  shores 
are  more  lofty,  and  mdented  %vith  several  exten- 
sive harbours  or  bays,  the  principal  of  which  are 
thrse  of  Valineo,  Ajacdo,  Sagone,  Porto,  Cah-i, 
and  St.  Florenu    Corsica  has  several  small  islets, 
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cspecklly  at  ita  S.  extremity.  It  is,  generally 
speakui^f  hilly.  A  chain  of  mountaing  traverses 
it  from  Its  N.'to  its  S.  extremity,  for  the  most  part 
nearer  to  its  W.  than  to  its  £.  coast ;  the  highest 
summits  of  this  chain  are  Monte  Rotondo,  8,766 
ft.,  and  Monte  d'Oro  (the  Mom  Aureus  of 
Ptolemy),  8,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  declivities  of  the  central  chain  are  steep :  it 
abounds  in  clefts  and  gorges ;  valleys  are  few,  ex- 
cepting in  the  lower  hill  ranges,  and  even  there 
the}'^  are  narrow.  The  plains  along  the  £.  coast 
amounting  to  about  l-24th  part  of  tne  whole  sur- 
face, though  rich  and  densely  peopled  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  are  now  mostly  abandoned.  Were 
they  drained  and  cultivated,  they  would  be  again, 
as  of  old,  the  best  part  of  the  island.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  rivers  run  W.,  but  the  two  largest, 
The  (jolo  and  Savignano,  have  an  E.  courae :  most 
of  them  are  mere  torrents,  and  none  of  them  are 
navigable  or  adapted  even  for  rafts,  bv  reason  of 
their  rapidity.  1  here  are  a  few  insignificant  lakes 
in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  but  the  largest  col- 
lections of  waters  are  some  lagunes  on  the  £. 
coast,  a  topographical  feature  which  this  part  of 
Corsica  shares  with  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Tus- 
can Maremme  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 
These  stagnant  waters  render  the  adjacent  parts 
unhealthy,  giving  rise  to  intermittent  fevers,  drc., 
similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  Italian 
shores ;  but  elsewhere  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
salubrious.  The  temperature  of  course  varies  with 
the  elevation ;  in  the  low  lands  the  maximum  is 
92  4^  Fabr.,  in  the  mountains  the  minimum  is 
2o|^  Fahr.  The  most  prevalent  winds  are — the 
aciroccOf  or  S£.,  which  brings  rain ;  the  N.,  which 
often  brings  snow ;  and  the  SW.,  which  is  com- 
monly very  violent  The  aspect  of  the  country 
is,  in  the  words  of  Hugo,  *  a  vast  elevated  r^on, 
the  culminating  points  of  which  are  covered  with 
snow,  surrounded  by  lower  ranges  of  mountains, 
their  summits  bare,  but  tiieir  sides  covered  with 
thick  forests  of  fir  and  oak;  narrow  and  dark 
glens,  through  which  roll  impetuous  torrents ;  and 
here  and  there  an  isolated  human  habitation, 
I)erched  on  some  solitary  crag,  like  the  inacces- 
sible eyrie  of  an  eaele.  As  we  approach  nearer  the 
sea  the  valleys  emai]^e,  and  show  traces  of  cul- 
ture, and  villages  b^in  to  enliven  the  banks  of 
the  rivulets ;  ue  hill-sides  are  covered  with  olive, 
orange,  and  laurel  trees;  while  their  tops  are 
crowned  with  woods  of  chestnut,  whose  time-ho- 
noured trunks,  notwithstanding  the  little  depth 
of  soil  they  ^t>w  in,  have  attamed  an  enormous 
size.  On  the  sea-shores,  obscured  by  an  un- 
healthy fog,  ruined  habitations,  corn-lands,  nuMa 
(close  copses),  and  marshes  alternate  with  each 
other,  and  the  traveller  hastens  to  quit  this  pesti- 
ferous tract  for  a  brighter  sk;^  and  a  purer  air 
upon  the  uplands.'  Granite,  mica,  porphyry,  ala- 
baster, and  marble  of  various  colours,  serpentine, 
jasper,  and  asbestos  of  remarkably  long  fibre,  are 
plentiful  in  Corsica.  The  island  probably  con- 
tains neither  gold,  silver,  nor  copper ;  but  there  is 
a  vein  of  lead  at  Barbaggio,  and  iron  mines  are 
worked  in  several  places :  the  produce  of  the  last 
occupies  ten  foiges  at  Catalane.  Quarries  of  sta- 
tuary marble  are  worked;  pipe-clay,  emeralds, 
and  globular  masses  of  granite  and  porphyry  are 
found ;  the  last,  which  are  prized  as  ^ems,  have 
been  hitherto  met  with  no  where  but  m  the  bed 
of  one  of  the  torrents.  There  are  an  abundance 
of  warm,  mineral,  and  saline  springai  The  upper 
soils  consist  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite  and 
silex,  with  a  small  proportion  of  chaUL  and  other 
calcareous  matters,  and  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  In  many  parts  the  land  is 
very  fertile;  agriculture  is,  however,  in  a  very 


backward  state,  and  artificial  iirigation  ahnosi 
unknown. 

Landed  property  in  Corsica  is  extremely  sab- 
divided,  and  IS  aunost  all  occupied  by  owners. 
^  For  centuries  the  laws  have  promoted  an  equal 
succession  among  children;  the  Genoese,  imen 
rulers,  abetted  tms  system,  and  the  French  law 
of  succession,  which  found  Corsica  in  an  extra- 
vagantly parcelled  state,  has  confirmed  and  aggra- 
vated it.  These  ancient  and  modem  agranan- 
ismfl^  unaccompanied  by  the  remedies  of  capital 
and  of  various  roads  to  industry,  have  made  a 
proprietor  of  almost  every  Corsican,  and  have,  it 
is  true,  averted  bare  mendicity,  but  also  gener^y 
created  a  narrow  situation,  without  resources, 
pregnant  of  family  intrigues,  and  not  unbloody 
dissensions,  litigious  propensities,  and  various 
checks  on  population;  and,  combining  with  these 
incidents,  they  have  fostered  maxims  which  again 
serve  to  the  same  end  of  disconnecting  all  landed 
property.  It  is  a  distinctive  trait,  that  fAe  Corn" 
can  ramer  ttarvet  them  tells  hnd;  that  inheritances 
which  lose  in  value  by  division  still  must  submit 
to  it;  and  advantageous  offers  are  the  more 
readily  refused  the  more  such  land  would  aggran- 
dise and  connect  the  purchaser's  estate.'  (Con- 
sular Report.)  The  inhab.  do  not  live  in  cottages 
dispersed  over  the  country,  but  in  villages,  many 
of  which  are  built  on  the  summits  and  declivities 
of  the  mountains. 

The  forests  are  remazkably  fine,  and  aboimd 
with  timber  of  the  best  quauty,  and  which  sup- 
plies the  best  masts  for  the  dockyards  at  Toolon ; 
but  such  is  the  indolence  of  the'  inhab.,  that  this 
source  of  wealth  is  comparatively  neglected.  The 
nuMkiSf  previously  mentioned,  are  dense  thickets  of 
cystus,  bay,  myrtle,  and  thom,  which  rapidly 
^w  up  on  rich  unfilled  lands,  into  inextricable 
masses  of  8  to  12  ft:,  in  height,  and  which,  when 
burnt — the  usual  mode  ofgctting  rid  of  them — 
form  admirable  manure.  Tne  orange,  citron,  and 
pom^ipranate  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  yield 
excellent  fruit  The  olive  is  badly  managed; 
but  much  more  oil  is  produced  than  is  requir^  in 
the  island,  and  is  therefore  exported.  The  vine  ia 
tolerably  well  cultivated  in  most  of  the  cantons; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  but  little  art  is  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  tiie  red  wines 
of  Sari,  and  the  white  of  Cape  Corsica,  are  very 
good,  and  exported  to  the  Continent.  The  com 
grown  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand,  but  its  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  the  abundant  supply  <^ 
chestnuts  Vast  quantities  of  honey  are  produced 
in  the  island.  The  honey  has  a  bitterish  taste, 
supposed  to  be  imparted  by  the  abundance  of  box- 
wood and  yew.  A  great  portion  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  honi^  consumed  in  France  is  supplied 
ftom  Corsica.  The  island  produced  ao  much  wax 
in  ancient  times  that  the  Romans  imposed  on  it 
an  annual  tribute  of  100,000  lb.  weight.  Subse- 
quently the  inhabitants  revolted,  and  they  were 
punished  by  the  tribute  being  raised  to  200,000  lb. 
weight  annually,  which  they  were  able  to  supply. 
Wax  is  to  honey  in  Corsica  as  one  to  fifteen,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  must  have  gathered  3,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  honey.  When  Corsica  became  a 
dependency  of  the  papal  court  it  paid  its  taxes  in 
wax,  and  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
consumption  not  only  of  the  churches  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  but  those  in  the  Papal  States.  Brittany 
likewise  supplies  a  great  quantity  of  honey,  but 
of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Corsica.  The  annual 
value  of  the  honey  and  wax  produced  in  Corsica 
is  estimated  at  5,000,000  f.,  or  200,0004  Tobacco, 
though  little  cultivated,  ia  said  to  be  {ueferable  to 
that  of  France,  and  the  mulbeny  and  flax  are 
grown  with  advantage.      Cattle  oonstitate  the 
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nrinopal  irealth  of  the  fumeni  and  peasantry. 
Mmt  kinds  are  small,  bat  the  ox,  hoxae,  male  and 
ma»  are  all  strong  and  active;  the  cows  afford  good 
milk,  from  which  much  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  are  black,  with  four  or  even  six  horns; 
there  are  abont  300,000  in  the  island :  hogs  very 
plentiful.  Goats  are  laige  and  strong;  the 
moi^Umj  considered  by  Buffon  to  have  been  the 
ongmal  <^  the  sheep,  is  found  in  this  island. 
Game  is  extremely  abundant,  as  are  wild  boars 
and  foxes:  turtles  are  obtained  in  groat  number, 
and  are  important  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a 
fp«at  profusion  of  the  most  excellent  fish  in  the 
aurroonding  seas,  and  the  Corsican  mullet  was 
anHHig  the  delicacies  supplied  to  the  Roman 
Ubles.  (Jnv.,  Sat.  v.  1.  92.)  Red  coral  of  a  fine 
deep  ooloor  is  found  in  many  places  round  the  coast. 
Bat,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  apathy  occa- 
sioned by  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  small 
patches  of  land,  and  the  want  of  ci^pital  and 
manufactures,  everything  is  conducted  according 
to  a  system  of  routme,  and  very  few  improvements 
are  cither  attempted  or  even  so  much  as  thought 
of.  Agricultoral  implements  are  all  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  and  they  hardly  know  any- 
thing even  of  the  advantages  of  manure.  All  the 
more  laborious  employments  are  devolved  upon 
the  fenudes,  who  an  the  slaves  rather  than  the 
oo«npanions  of  their  husbands,  or  upon  emigrants 
from  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  by 
whom  the  island  is  annually  visited.  The  fish- 
eries are  ^lioUy  abandoned  to  the  Genoese  and 
Neapolitans.  Their  manufactures  are  limited  to 
the  fabrication  of  some  ooane  woollens  used  by 
themselves,  a  few  foiges  and  tanneries,  a  gkuM 
frndary,  a  pottery  (in  which  asbestos  is  used),  a 
mannJEactory  of  tobacco-pipes,  and  one  of  soap. 
The  exports  are  nearly  confined  to  timber,  fire- 
wood, wines,  dried  fruits,  oil,  silk,  leather,  and 
fish,  in  comparatively  trifling  Quantities.  The 
roads  are  wretched ;  those  caUea  royo/  being  in 
parts  almost  impracticable  even  for  mules. 

In  1793  Corsica  was  divided  into  two  depart^ 
menta — those  of  Golo  and  Liamone ;  but  since 
1811  these  have  been  again  united:  the  seat  of 
the  prefecture  is  Ajaccio.  A  royal  court  is  estab- 
lished in  the  capital ;  there  are  five  courts  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  one  in  each  arrond.,  and  three 
tribimals  of  commerce,  viz.  at  Ajaccio,  Bastia, 
and  De-Rouse.  There  are  no  churches  but  those 
of  the  Catholic  establishment  in  Corsica ;  the  dep. 
la  a  bishopric  suffragan  to  Aix.  Corsica  forms 
the  1 7th  military  division  of  France :  it  contains 
tok  fortxesses. 

In  person,  habits,  and  disposition,  the  Corsicans 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  natives  of 
Italy.  They  are  brave,  sober,  and  hospitable;  but 
eabject  to  violent  gusts  of  passion,  and  in  the  last 
degree  revengeful  and  implacable.  This,  in  fact, 
ia  the  distinguishing  trait  of  their  character,  and 
has  beoi  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  ferocity 
of  diapoeition.  It  appears,  however,  rather  to  have 
originated  in  the  long-continued  misgovemment 
of  the  Grenoese,  when  the  grossest  corruption  pie- 
vailed,  and  money  or  interest  could  procure  im- 
punity for  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Under  such 
csicmnstances,  the  avenging  of  injuries  became, 
as  it  were,  a  private  dutv ;  and  the  Corsican  would 
have  considered  himself  degraded  who  had  not 
obtained  that  redress  for  himself  that  was  denied 
by  law.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  sanguinary 
practices,  crimes,  and  enormities  to  which  such  a 
state  of  things  must  necessarily  lead.  The  im- 
proved and  more  vifforous  government  introduced 
by  the  French  has,  however,  done  a  good  deal  to 
lessen  the  temptations  to  vengeance;  though  it 
will  be  iaog  before  the  passion  be  wholly  subdued 
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among  a  people  in  the  situation  of  the  Corsicans. 
They  use  an  Italian  dialect,  with  a  laige  namber 
of  Arabic  words  and  Spanish  idioms  intermixed. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  bears  a  simUaritv  to  that 
of  the  Italians :  the  men  wear  a  kind  of  Phrygian 
bonnet,  and  commonly  go  armed  with  a  long 
knife,  pistol,  musket,  and  bayonet.  At  Caxgese, 
on  the  W.  coast,  there  is  a  Greek  colony  of  Mainot 
origin,  consisting  of  about  700  individuals,  the 
descendants  of  some  Greeks  who  settled  in  Corsica 
in  1676,  who  preserve  their  drMs  and  religion, 
but  have  adopted  Catholic  rites  of  worship.  The 
tract  they  inhabit  is  the  best  cultivated  in  the  isl. 
The  Phocians,  who  afterwards  founded  Marseilles, 
and  the  Phoenicians,  have  both  been  considered 
the  first  inhab.  of  Corsica ;  and  by  them  the  ifdand 
was  called  Qfmot,  It  was  aflerwards  conquered 
by  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  about  b.  c.  231.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  Goths,  the  emperors  of  the  East,  Saracens, 
Franks,  House  of  Colonna,  Pisans,  and  Genoese, 
successively  possessed  it.  Insuiiections  against  the 
latter  continued  at  intervals  for  sevenl  centuries, 
till  the  Genoese  finally  ceded  it  to  France  in  1768. 
The  pop.  under  the  gallant  Paoli  made  a  deter- 
mined resistance  ;  but  ultimately  they  were  forced 
to  submit,  and  the  island  has  since  belonged  to 
France,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  periods, 
in  1796  and  1814,  when  it  was  occupied  by  British 
troops.  The  names  of  Pascal  Paoli  and  of  Napo- 
leon, both  natives  of  Corsica,  are  sufficient  to 
confer  on  it  an  enduring  celebrity. 

CORTONA,  or  COTRONE  (an.  Ootoiia),  adty 
and  sea-port  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Catansaro, 
cap.  district  and  cant.,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Esaro  (an.  jEaamt),  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pop. 
5,910  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  defended  by  a  strong  citadeL  The  latter  fronts 
the  sea,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  ditch 
and  drawbridge.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  churches,  2  convents,  a  seminary,  and  2  hos- 
pitals. The  hiubour  is  protected  on  Uie  S.  by  the 
projecting  tongue  of  land  on  the  side  of  which 
the  town  is  bmlt,  and  on  the  N.  by  a  mole ;  but  it 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  not  very  safe. 

Cortona  was  once  one  of  the  richest,  most  popu- 
lous and  powerful  cities  of  Ma^na  Graecia.  Various 
accounts  have  been  ^ven  of  its  origin,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Greece  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  speedily 
rose  to  eminence.  Pythagoras  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  period  aner  leaving  Samos ;  founded 
a  very  extensive  school ;  and  ia  said,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  precepts,  to  have  effected  a  very 
considerable  change  m  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  inhab.  It  had  also  a  celetnated  sdiool  of 
medicine.  Ancient  writers  have  praised  its  in- 
vigorating air,  which  was  said  to  give  superior 
strength  to  the  men,  and  beauty  to  the  women. 
Milo,  famous  alike  for  his  success  as  a  wrestler  at 
the  Ol3rmpian  and  Pythian  games,  and  for  his  tra- 
gical end,  was  a  native  of  Crotona.  It  produced 
many  other  celebrated  wrestlers,  so  that  it  became 
a  proverbial  saying,  that  the  last  wrestler  of  Cro- 
tona was  the  mst  of  the  other  Greeks.  (Strabo, 
iL  262.)  The  mode  which  Zeuxis  took  to  paint 
his  famous  picture  of  Helen  is  a  sufficient  compli- 
ment to  the  beauty  of  the  fair  Crotoneans.  (The 
curious  reader  will  find  this  subiect  thoroughly 
discussed  in  Bayle,  art.  *  Zeuxis.')  In  the  thini 
year  of  the  67th  Olympiad,  some  exiles  from 
Sybaris,  having  taken  refuge  in  Crotona,  the  latter, 
on  refusing  to  give  them  up,  was  attacked  by 
30,000  Sybarites ;  and  thougn  the  Crotoniats  are 
said  to  have  been  able  only  to  bring  10,000  men 
into  the  field,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
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the  Sybarites,  and  took  and  sacked  their  city. 
(Ancient  Universal  History,  vi.  424,  8vo.  ediU) 
But  their  success  in  this  conflict  is  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  that  corruption  of 
morals  which  Pythagoras  had  done  so  much  to 
correct,  and  by  a  decline  of  the  martial  virtues. 
At  all  events,  the  Crotoniats  were  not  long  after 
signally  defeated  by  the  Locrians,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  again  recovered  their  former  power 
or  influence.  Still,  however,  Crotona  was  a  large 
city  at  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  though  it  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  in 
the  contests  to  which  it  led.  Livy  says,  *  J7r6« 
Croto  murum  in  circuitu  patentem  12,000  pauuutn 
habuitf  ante  Pyrrhi  in  Italiam  advenium,  Fost 
vastiiatem  eo  hello  Jactim,  vix  pan  dimidia  habita- 
batur'Jlumen  (JEtarus)  mod  medio  oppido  jiuxerat, 
extra  frequentia  tectia  loca  praterjittebatj  (Li v. 
24,  §  B.)  It  was  afterwanls  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Locri. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  received  a  colony  from 
Rome.  In  the  war  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Frederick  of  Aiiagon,  it  was  taken  by  surprise, 
And  sacked ;  and  it  has  since  continued  in  the  de- 
pressed state  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

About  6  m.  S£.  from  Crotona,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  narrow  projecting  tongue  of  land,  now 
called  Capo  Nau  or  Delle  Colonne  (the  Lacinium 
Fromontorium  of  the  ancients),  stood  a  famous 
temple  of  Juno,  hence  frequently  called  Viva 
Lacinia,  It  is  said  by  Livy  to  be  nofrt/e  templum, 
ipsd  urbe  nobilius.  It  was  of  great  antiquity,  was 
surrounded  by  magnificent  groves,  and  was  held 
in  such  veneration  that  it  was  annually  resorted 
to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  Helen  of  Zeuxis  was  placed, 
with  many  other  articles  of  great  rarity  and  value, 
in  this  sacred  edifice,  whose  sanctity  was  respected 
both  by  Pyirhus  and  HannibaL  But  succeeding 
conquerors  have  had  less  forbearance ;  and  a  soli- 
tary Doric  column  is  now  all  that  remains  of  this 
once  venerated  and  splendid  edifice. 

CoRToMA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Firenze, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  which  commands 
a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Thrasimene  lake, 
the  mountains  of  Radicofani,  and  the  wide  and 
yariegated  vale  of  Chiana,  52  ;n.  S£.  Florence,  and 
22  m.  NW.  Perugia,  on  the  railway  from  Florence 
to  Perugia.  Pop.  27,960  in  1861.  This,  which 
was  one  of  the  12  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelaagi, 
and  is  probably  among  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy.  *  Its  original  walls  still  appear  round  the 
cit^,  as  foundations  to  the  modem,  which  were 
built  in  the  18th  century.  Those  Etruscan  works 
are  most  entire  towards  the  N.  Their  huge,  un- 
cemented  blocks  have  resisted,  on  that  side,  the 
storms  of  near  8,000  winters ;  while  on  the  S.  they 
have  yielded  to  the  silent  erosion  of  the  tirocco. 
None  of  the  stones  run  parallel ;  most  of  them  are 
faced  in  the  form  of  travezia ;  some  are  indented 
and  inserted  in  each  otner  like  dove-taiL  This 
construction  is  peculiar  to  the  ruins  of  Tuscany :  it 
is  far  more  irregular,  and  therefore,  I  presume, 
more  ancient  than  the  Etruscan  work  of  Rome, 
No  part  of  these  walls  is  fortified.'  (Forsyth's 
Italy,  p.  99.)  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  cisstle 
built  by  the  Medici,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  It  stands.  It  has  a  cathedral,  which  pos- 
sesses some  fine  works  of  art,  several  other 
chiuches,  and  a  theatre.  There  b  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of  some  baths  orna- 
mented with  mosaic  work.  Next  to  the  city  walls, 
however,  the  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  is 
a  small  sepulchral  chamber  a  little  below  tlie  town, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  construc- 
tion of  wfai(£  proves  that  the  architects  of  the 
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Etruscan  period  were  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  areh.  Cortona  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop;  it  has  an  ecclesiastical  and  some  other 
seminaries,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Etruscan  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1726,  which  had  here  a  library*, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, engravings,  and  gems  ;  but  these  collections 
have  b^n  dispersed.  In  the  middle  ages,  0)rtona 
was  attached  to  the  Ghibelline  party ;  since  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  centurj'  it  has  alwa3'8  been 
subject  to  Florence,  except  during  the  short  inter- 
val it  belonged  to  the  French  under  Napoleon. 

CORUN>iA  (Span.  Cbruila),  a  city  and  sea-port 
of  Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  NW.  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  £.  side  of  a  small  peninsula, 
forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Betanzos  Bay ;  18 
m.  SW.  Ferrol,  815  m.  NW.  Madrid,  on  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railway  from  Madrid.  Pop.  27,364  in 
1857.  Corunna  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Towns,  the  former,  situated  on  more  ele- 
vated ground,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel :  the  other  is  situated 
lower  down,  on  the  isthmus  joining  the  peninsula 
to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
ramparts  and  a  ditch.  The  streets  in  the  Upper 
Town  are  comparatively  steep  and  narrow.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  4  churehes,  5  conyenta,  a 
palace  for  the  captain-general,  and  the  snpreme 
court  of  justice  of  the  prov. ;  2  barracks,  an  arve- 
nal,  2  hospitals,  and  a  school  of  design,  mathe- 
matics and  navigation,  supported  by  the  commer- 
cial consulate. 

There  is  a  fine  oommodiooa  quay,  and  a  good 
building  yard.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe  and 
well-sheltered,  is  commanded  by  Port  St.  An- 
thony, on  an  insulated  rock  at  its  mouth,  and  by 
Fort  St.  Diego  on  the  mainland.  It  is  the  station 
for  steamers  between  Spain  and  the  Havannah, 
and  between  Spain  and  Falmouth.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Luda.  On  the 
N.  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  the  famons  light- 
house, called  the  Tower  of  Hereules,  or  the  Iroa 
Tower,  92  ft.  in  height,  and  which,  bemg  built  on 
high  land)  is  visible  at  sea  in  clear  weauier  60  m. 
oC  The  tower  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  of 
Roman  construction,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
Kra  of  Trajaiu  It  was  repaired  in  1791.  The 
principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  Uie  town  is 
that  of  tine  table  and  other  linen,  with  which  the 
royal  palaces  used  to  be  supplied,  and  of  course 
linen.  It  has  also  fabrics  or  hats,  canvass,  and 
cordage,  and  a  royal  manufactory  of  cigare,  in 
which  about  500  women  are  employed.  Owunna 
ia  famous,  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
Spain  and  Napoleon,  for  bdng  the  point  to  which 
Sir  John  Moore  directed  his  diaastroos  retreat  in 
1808 ;  and  for  his  death  in  the  engagement  which 
took  place  under  its  walls,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1809,  previously  to  the  embarkation  of  the  British, 
when  a  superior  French  force  under  Marshal  Soult 
was  repulsed  with  great  lues. 

COSALA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Scmoni,  in 
a  mountainous  district,  200  m.  S£.  £1  Fuerte,  and 
60  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pop.  estimated  at 
7,000.  The  town  is  the  third  in  the  state  in  point 
of  size.  It  derives  importance  partly  from  bdng 
a  depot  for  goods  passing  to  and  from  the  port  (i 
Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  mines,  one  of  which,  called 
Guadalupe,  contains  an  extremely  rich  yun  of 
gold ;  and,  being  at  a  considerable  devation,  is  free 
from  water. 

COSLIN,  or  KOSLIN,  a  Prussian  town,  piny. 
Pomerania,  cap.  reg.  and  drc  of  same  name,  on 
the  Niesenbecke,  about  4  m.  from  where  it  falls 
into  the  lagoon  Jamund,  which  communicates  with 
the  Baltic,  and  on  a  bianch  line  of  the  nulway 
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fiKim  Beriin  to  Dantzic.  Pop.  12,110  in  1861.  t 
Having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1718,  it 
was  rebnilt  on  a  regnlar  plan  by  Frederick  William 
L,  whoee  statue  has  beoi  erected  in  the  market- 
place by  the  citizens  to  commemorate  the  bene- 
ticeaoe  of  the  monarch  and  their  gratitude.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  regency,  and 
has  a  court  of  appeal,  and  a  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  various  schools.  Mount 
<  lollen,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
hi^iest  elevations  on  the  Pomeranian  coast. 

GOSSELR,  KOSSAIR,  or  KOSIR,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  93  m.  £.  by  S.  Ghenneh,  or  Kenne,  and  102 
m.  ENE.  Thebes ;  lat,  260  6'  59"^  long  34©  23'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  bay,  about 
5  m.  across,  sheltered  on  the  N.  by  a  sandy  point 
of  land,  where  vessels  may  lie  in  5  fathoms  water 
witMn  60  yards  of  the  shore.  The  town  is  meanly 
Inilt ;  the  houses  being  low,  and  built  of  sun-dried 
liricks  made  of  a  white  calcareous  earth ;  only  a 
few  have  two  stories.  Immediately  on  the  NW. 
is  a  small  citadel  defended  by  round  towers,  on 
which  a  few  small  guns  are  mounted.  This  for- 
tress ]a  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  garrison. 
A  caravan  road  leads  from  Ghenneh  to  Coeseir, 
which  is  the  centre  for  all  the  tn&ffic  between  tlie 
tipper  valley  of  the  Kile  and  the  Arabian  ports ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  its  existence,  as 
it  has  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  of  its  own, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  perfectly  bare  of 
an  vegetation.  Qld  Cosseir  is  about  10  ra.  NW.  of 
the  modem  town,  on  the  N.  bank  of  a  small  inlet, 
from  which  the  sea  has  now  mostly  retired.  Of 
the  latter  town  only  a  few  ruins  exist,  Berenice, 
the  great  port  for  the  eastern  traffic  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies,  was  situated  a  good  deal 
IhrtfaerS. 

(X>SS£XZA,  or  COSENZA  (an.  Conaeniia),  a 
city  of  Soothem  Italy,  cap.  or  prov.  of  same 
name,  on  the  maigin  of  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crati  and  Busento, 
12  m.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  8,250  in 
1861.  The  city  is  intersected  by  the  Busento, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  the  lower 
pans  of  the  town  are  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  has 
only  one  good  street,  the  others  being  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty.  The  tribunaley  or  palace  of 
Jnstiee,  is  a  fine  edifice ;  an  old  castle,  now  con- 
verted into  barracks,  crowns  the  summit  of  an 
etainenoe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  has 
also  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a 
Inland  seminarjr,  a  royal  college,  a  hospital,  a 
foundling  hospital,  2  academies  of  science  and 
be0e94e^^  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  courts  and  authorities,  and  of  an  arch- 
wbap.  Earthenware  and  cutlery  are  made  here; 
and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  silk,  rice,  wine, 
Umita,  manna,  and  flax.  In  the  16th  century 
there  was  here  a  famous  academy,  founded  or  im- 
proved hy  Bernardino  Telesio. 

In  antiquity  Cossenza  was  the  cap.  of  the 
Brettii.  Alanc,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  anno 
410,  died  before  its  walls,  and  was  buri»l  in  the 
bed  of  the  Busento.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Saracens,  who  were  expelled  from  it  by  the 
Kormans,  and  has  suffered  much  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  60m  those  of  1658  and  1788. 
The  extensive  forest  of  Sila  lies  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  Cossenza. 

COSSIM  BAZAR,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Moorshedabad,  and  about  1  m. 
8.  of  that  city,  of  which  it  is  the  port ;  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  BhajirathL  or  HoQghly  river ;  lat. 
240  IC  N.,  long.  88<^  15'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  trading  towns  in  Bengal,  and  during 
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the  rainy  season  has  an  unequalled  variety  and 
extent  of  water  carriage.  A  vast  quantity  of  raw 
silk  is  thence  exported  to  Europe,  and  to  almost 
every  part  of  India;  and  a  great  deal  consumed 
annually  b^  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets,  satms,  and  other  stuffs.  Cossimbazar  is 
also  noted  for  its  stockings,  which  are  wire-knitted, 
and  esteemed  the  best  in  Bengal  Its  \'icinity  is 
flat  and  sandy,  and  abounds  with  a  great  variety 
of  wild  animals. 

COSTAMBOUL,  or  COSTAMANI,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Natolia,  cap.  pachalic,  285  m.  £ 
Constantinople,  and  50  m.  S.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  a  dreary  and  unfertile 
country,  intezsected  by  deep  ravines  and  numerous 
water-courses.  Estimated  pop.  12,500.  It  stends 
in  a  hollow,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock  crowned  with  a  ruined  for- 
tress, formerly  possessed  by  the  Comneni.  The 
houses  are  built  of  wood  and  stone ;  and  the  palace 
of  the  pacha,  a  poor  edifice,  opens  into  the  mydan 
or  square.  There  are  80  mosques,  with  minarets, 
25  public  baths,  6  khans,  and  a  Greek  church. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  but  inconsiderable,  and 
there  are  no  manufactures.  In  the  later  ages  of 
the  Greek  empire,  Costamboul  was  the  cap.  of  an 
independent  prince,  who  was  first  expelled  by  Ba- 
jazet,  reinstated  in  his  possessions  by  Timour,  and 
finally  subdued  by  Mahomet  I. 

COTE-D'OR,  a  d^p.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  king.,  between  lat  46®  66'  and  48^  2'  N., 
and  long.  4^  7'  and  5°  8'  W.,  formerly  part  of  the 
prov.  of  Buigundv,  having  N.  the  d/ps.  Aube  and 
Haute  Mame,  E.  Haute  Saone  and  Jura,  8. 
Sadne-et-Loire,  and  W.  Yonne  and  Nifevie.  Area, 
876,116  hectares;  pop.  384,140  in  1861.  Surface 
mostly  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  principal 
chain  connecting  the  Faucilles  with  the  Cevennes 
runs  nearly  through  its  centre,  separating  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Seine  from  the 
affluents  of  the  Sadne.  A  fmrt  of  this  range  gives 
its  name  to  the  dep.,  having  been  termed  the 
C6te-d'0r,  from  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
vineyards  on  its  declivities.  Both  the  Seine  and 
Armani^n  have  their  sources  in  this  dep.;  and 
the  Saone  winds  along  its  SE.  border.  Climate 
temperate ;  but  said  to  have  become  colder  within 
the  last  80  years,  from  the  woods  having  been  ex- 
tensively cut  down.  Soil  for  the  most  part  gra- 
velly' or  calcareous ;  and  in  the  E.  and  S.  verv 
fertile.  The  arable  land  is  estimated  at  457,000 
hect.,  forests  198,000,  meadows  63,000,  and  vine- 
yards 26,450  do.  The  vine  culture  is  by  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry  earned  on  in 
this  dep.  It  has  been  said  that  the  wines  of  the 
Cote  d'Or  have  degenerated  within  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case, 
though,  from  the  extension  of  vineyards  in  less 
favourable  situations,  the  quantity  of  secondary 
and  inferior  growths  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
superior  growths,  the  supply  of  which  is  limited, 
and  apparently  unsusceptible  of  increase.  The 
best  wines  are  produced  in  two  contiguous  tracts 
to  the  SE.  of  the  Cote-d'Or  range.  One  tract, 
called  the  C6te-de-Nuits,  extends  between  Dijon 
and  Nuits ;  the  other,  the  Cote  Beaunoise,  is  com- 
prised between  Nuits  and  the  Dheune.  To  the 
Cote-de-Nuits  belong  the  first  class  wines  of  the 
Clos  Vougeot^  Romanety  Chamhertin,  Corton,  and 
Richehourg ;  to  the  C6te  Beaunoise  tlie  celebrated 
but  secondary  growths  of  Volnav,  Bomard,  Beaune, 
and  others  and  some  fine  white  wines,  as  Mtm- 
trachetj  and  MeunavlL  The  total  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  700,000  hectolitres,  or 
18,500,000  gallons.  Agriculture  is  in  a  medium 
state  of  advancement  More  than  suflictent  com 
is  grown  for  home  consumption,  principally  wheat, 
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oate,  barley,  and  rye.  Hemp,  flax,  and  some  le- 
guminous and  oleaginous  plants  are  also  cultivated. 
Dijon  is  famous  for  its  mustard.  Cattle  abundant : 
both  the  ox  and  horse  are  used  for  the  plough, 
except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the 
spade  is  employed.  The  first  attempts  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  sheep  in  France  were  made  in  this 
dep.,  and  here  they  have  been  eminently^  suc- 
ceasfuL  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  245,600  kilogs.  There  are  some  fine  natural 
pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  Sadne,  but  the  system 
of  irrigation  pursued  in  the  Yosges  and  elsewhere 
is  not  ac'opted.  Hogs  are  numerous,  and  bees  are 
extensively  reared.  Property  in  this  is  less  sub- 
divided than  in  most  other  deps.  in  France.  Mine- 
ral products  numerous  and  valuable,  especially 
iron  and  c<>aL  Thane  are  f^ve  100  furnaces  for 
smelting  iron,  and  its  production  and  manufacture 
into  dinereut  articles  constitute  a  very  consider- 
able branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  numerous 
breweries  and  distilleries,  with  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  mustard,  and 
vinegar;  tanneries,  potteries,  and  cloth  fabrics. 
Wine,  however;  forms  the  principal  article  of 
export.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  is  much  promoted 
by  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected. It  is  divided  into  4  arxonds.,  36  cantons, 
and  727  communes.  Chief  towns,  Dijon,  Beaune, 
and  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  There  are  several  Roman 
antiquities  in  this  dep.,  especially  a  sculptured 
column  near  Cussy,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 

COTES-DU-NORD,  a  mariL  dA).  of  France, 
region  of  the  NW.,  formerly  part  or  the  prov.  of 
Bnttanv,  having  £.  Hle-et-Vuaine,  S.  Morbihan, 
W.  Finist^  and  N.  the  British  Channel.  Area, 
688,562  hectares.  Pop.  628,676  in  1861.  Coast 
generally  steep,  rocky,  much  indented  with  the 
mouths  of  small  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Ranoe,  and  surrounded,  particularly  towards  its  W. 
end,  by  many  snudl  isliuads.  A  chain  of  heights, 
called  the  *  Black  Mountains,'  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  dep.  E.  and  W.,  sending  off  numerous 
branches  on  either  side  :  Uie  highest  point  of  these 
is  the  Menea-Haut,  about  1,115  ft.  above  the  level 
of  Uie  sea.  Soil  mostly  stony,  primitive  forma- 
tions being  everywhere  found  near  the  surface : 
the  plain  on  both  sides  the  mountain-chain  are 
often  sandy  and  sterile.  Arable  lands  occupy 
411,000  hectares,  meadows  54,500  do.,  heathy 
wastes  and  forests  about  170,000  do.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a  very  backward  state :  in  some  cantons 
asses  only  are  employed  in  farm  labour  :  more  com 
is  however  grown  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  it  is  mostly  oats,  wheat,  and  rve.  This 
dep.  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vine  culture,  but 
the  annual  produce  of  cider  is  estimated  at  500,000 
hectolitres.  The  sheep  are  generally  small  and 
weak,  but  l^e  rearing  of  blads-cattle  and  horses 
engrosses  a  considerable  share  of  attention ;  and 
the  latter  especially  are  strong  and  much  esteemed, 
llie  fisheries  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  pilchards  yield 
an  annual  sum  of  about  600,000  fr.,  and  while  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of 
the  dep.,  are  usei^  as  preparatory  schools  for  sea- 
men. The  forests  are  extensive,  and  abound  with 
wild  animals.  Iron  and  lead  mines  are  wrought ; 
but  the  dep.  is  not  rich  in  other  minerals.  The 
culture  of  flax,  and  its  manufacture  into  linen,  are 
pursued  to  a  great  extent.  The  linens  of  Brittany 
are  mostly  exported  to  S.  America.  Sailcloth, 
woollens,  parchment,  leather,  shoes,  and  beet-root 
sugar  are  amongst  the  other  principal  articles  of 
manufacture.  Two  canals,  that  of  the  Hie  and 
Ranee,  and  that  between  Nantes  and  Brest,  pass 
through  different  parts  of  this  dep.  It  is  divided 
into  5  arronds,  4o  cantons,  and  875  communes. 
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Chief  towns  St  Brieuc,  the  cap.,  Dinan,  Guin- 
gamp,  Lannion,  and  Loudeac.  The  Bas-Breton  is 
Uie  language  commonly  spoken,  but  most  of  the 
upper  cluses  understand  French.  Manv  Celtic 
and  Roman  antiquities  are  scattered  over  tbis  dep., 
of  which  the  teinple  of  Lanleff  is  the  prindpaL 

COTHEK  (Germ.  Kothen),  a  town  of  Central 
Germany  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  Ziethe, 
76  m.  Sw.  Berlin,  and  83  m.  NW.  Leiraic,  on  the 
railway  firom  Leipzic  to  Magdeburg.  Pop.  11,112 
in  1861.  COthen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town,  and  is  well  built.  Among  the  public  build- 
ing are  the  old  ducal  palace,  with  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  and  a 
good  library  ;  the  new  ducal  Sehlau — former  re- 
sidence of  the  reigning  family  of  Anhalt-Cdthen, 
which  became  extinct  in  1847 — three  churches,  a 
synagogue,  orphan  and  female  asylums,  a  teachers* 
seminary,  and  a  school  for  the  indigent.  Gold  and 
silver  lace,  woollen  cloth,  linens,  tobaooo,  and  lea- 
ther are  manufactured  here;  and  there  is  aome 
trade  in  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  wooL 

COTOPAXI,  a  celebrated  volcano  of  S.  America, 
in  the  republic  of  Ecuador  (Colombia),  belonging 
to  the  E.  or  more  inland  chain  of  the  great  Cordfl- 
lera  of  the  Andes  ;  in  lat  0^  40'  S.,  and  long.  78^ 
39'  W.,  34  m.  SSE.  Quito.  Its  shape  is  a  ^ect 
cone ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  mica,  but  in  part  of 
obsidian  ;  its  absolute  height  is  18,878  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  upper  4,400  of  which 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  summit  is 
not  more  than  about  9,800  ft.  above  the  great  lon- 
gitudinal valley  between  the  yro  chains  of  the 
Cordillera ;  but  such  is  its  steepness  that  finm« 
boldt  was  unable  to  ascend  it  above  the  point  at 
which  the  perpetual  snows  commence.  The  cxater 
appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  circular 
wall,  which,  especially  on  the  S.  aide,  has  the 
aspect  of  a  parapet ;  and,  probably  ovring  for  the 
most  part  to  the  heat,  this  summit  of  the  cone  is 
never  covered  with  snow,  and  looks  at  a  distance 
like  a  dark  stripe.  On  the  S£.  side  of  the  moun> 
tain,  near  the  snow-limit,  there  is  a  comparativelj 
small  projecting  mass  of  rock,  studded  with  points, 
and  called  the  *  Head  of  the  Inca  *  bpr  the  Indiana, 
who  have  a  popular  tradition  that  it  formed  ori- 
ginallv  a  part  of  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi  Hum- 
boldt himself  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  cone 
supporting  the  present  crater,  like  the  aomma  on 
Vesuvius,  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  stiata 
of  lava  heaped  upon  each  other.  *  Cotopaxi  is  the 
most  dreadful  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  its  explosions  are  the  most  frequent  and  di»> 
astrous.  The  mass  of  soorise,  and  the  huge  paeoea 
of  rock  thrown  out  of  this  volcano  which  are  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  valleys,  covering  a  surface 
of  several  square  leagues,  would  form,  were  they 
heaped  together,  a  colossal  mountain.  In  1738, 
the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  rose  nme  hmdred  metres 
(4^  furlongs)  above  the  blink  of  the  crater.  In 
1744,  the  roarings  of  the  volcano  were  heard  as  far 
as  Honda,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  at  the  distance  of  200  common  leagues.  On 
the  4th  of  April,  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected 
was  so  great  that  in  the  towns  of  Hambato  and 
Tacunga  da^  broke  only  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  explosion  that  took  place  in  the  month  of 
January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a  dreadful  ]Ae- 
nomenon,  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  that 
covered  the  mountain.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil, 
52  leagues  distant  in  a  strai^t  line  from  the 
crater,  we  heard  day  and  night  the  noises  of  the 
volcano,  like  continued  discharges  of  a  battery ; 
we  distinguished  these  tremendous  sounds  even 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  SW.  of  the  island  of 
Puna.'  (Humboldt's  Researches,  English  tiansu 
i.  115-126.) 
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eOTTBUS  (Genn.  Kottbtu),  a  town  of  PraasU, 
prov.  Bnmdenbuxg,  cap,  circ.  same  name,  on  the 
Spree,  42  m.  S.  by  W.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and 
64  m.  SE.  Bolin,  <»  a  bnanch  line  of  the  railway 
f  ram  Bolin  to  Bredan.  Pop.  11,112  in  1861.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  four  chiuches,  two  hoopi- 
tala,  a  gymnawwm,  and  library,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  girls'  schooL  It  has  three  suburbs,  and  is 
eoaunanded  by  a  castle  built  on  a  height  to  the  E. 
Cottbos  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  cure, 
and  of  a  municipal  court.  There  are  considerable 
fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  stufb  and  stockings, 
with  bteweries  and  diatilleriea.  This  town  was 
made  over  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
preriously  to  which  it  belonged  to  Saxony. 

COVE  OF  CORK.    (See  Qubbmstowm.) 

COVENTRY,  a  CO.  and  citr  of  England,  within 
the  CO.  of  Warwick,  10  m.  N]^£.  Warwick,  18  m. 
ESE.  Birmingham,  85  m.  NNW.  London,  and  94 
m.  by  London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  mun.  city  40,936  and  of  parL  city  ^1,647  m 
1861.  Coventry  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity  on 
the  N.  Western  ndlway,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Radf<»d  and  Sherborne  brooks.  Streets  of  the 
old  town  (with  the  exception  of  Cross  Cheaping, 
where  the  splendid  cross  formerly  stood,  and 
which  is  now  used  as  a  com  market),  generally 
narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  upper  parts  of  a  few 
of  the  houses,  which  are  hitfh,  project  and  present 
a  somtRe  uipeamnce.  WiUiin  the  last  forty  years, 
Itowever,  tne  suburbs  have  been  considerably  ex- 
tended, sevend  new  lines  of  streets  having  been 
laid  out,  and  many  new  houses  erected.  The 
jirinc^ial  buildings  are,  St.  IfichaeFs  church,  one 
4if  the  finest  specimens  of  the  lighter  Oothic  in 
England,  with  a  beautifol  steeple,  808  ft  in 
lieigbt;  St  John's  and  Trinity  diurches,  Christ 
Cbordi,  attached  to  the  old  and  beautiful  spire 
of  the  Gieyfiiars'  monastery ;  a  Catholic  chapel ; 
aeyeral  dissenters'  meeting-houses;  the  county 
hidl,  erected  in  1785;  St.  Mary's  hall,  erected 
(Henry  VI.)  for  the  Trinity  ^ufld,  now  used  for 
meetings  of  the  town  cooncU,  and  public  con- 
certs ;  a  neat  and  commodious  theatre ;  the  drapers- 
hall;  the  canal  office;  the  free  school;  the  gaol, 
and  the  barracks.  Coventry  was,  conjointly  with 
Lichfield,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ecrlesiswtiral  commissioners,  it 
has  been  joined  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  city 
is  divided  into  six  wards ;  and  is  governed  W  a 
ma^or,  10  aldermen,  and  80  counsellors.  The 
Junsdictum  of  the  corporate  authorities  extends 
over  the  dty  and  the  co.  of  the  dty,  including, 
in  all,  an  area  of  15,070  acres.  The  recorder  holds 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a  court  of  record 
for  the  lecovery  of  debts  to  any  amount.  The 
sheriff  holds  a  county  court  monthly.  Coventry 
has  rcgnlariy  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C  since 
1453.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of 
voting  was  exclusivdy  in  the  fieemen  of  the  city 
wbohad  served  a  seven  years'  appenticeship  in 
the  city  cr  suburbs.  Registered  eiectoii9  5,576  in 
1862.  The  limits  of  the  parL  bor.  correspond  with 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  pars,  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Holy  Trinity,  except  that  it  does  not  include 
the  hamlet  of  ^erestey.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
4,920  acres.  The  municipal  boundary  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  00. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  12  pariiaments : 
one  (Henry  IV.)  in  1404,  called,  from  lawyers 
being  excluded,  paHiamenttim  iKdodttm ;  the 
other  (lleniy  Vl.^  in  1459,  called  parliamentum 
diaboliemm,  mm  its  numerous  acts  of  attainder. 
The  city  was  incorporated  by  Edward  HI.,  and 
the  first  mayor  chosen  in  1845.  It  was  erected 
into  a  county  by  Henry  VL,  with  the  hamlets 
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belonging  thereto,  and  lying  within  the  vill,  or 
township. 

This  city  has  many  extensive  and  well-endowed 
charities ;  of  these,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  free  school,  founded  by  John  Hales  in  the 
rei^  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Dugdale,  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education ;  it  has  a  revenue  of  SOOL  a  year, 
and  exhibitions  to  both  universities.  Here  are 
also  various  charity,  national,  and  infant  schools, 
as  Bonds'  hospital,  at  Bablake,  for  45  old  men, 
with  a  revenue  of  1,050/.  a  year;  and  Wheatley's 
school  and  hospital,  at  the  same  place,  for  40 
poor  boys,  with  nearly  600/.  a  year ;  Ford's  hos- 
pital, in  Grey-friars-lane,  for  85  old  women ;  Fair- 
fax's school,  in  Su  John's  par.,  for  40  boys;  Mrs. 
Catharine  Bailey's  school,  in  St.  Idlchael's  par., 
for  35  boys ;  the  Blue  Coat  school  in  TMnity  par., 
for  50  girls;  White's  charity,  amounting  to 
about  2,500/.  per  annum ;  and  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, formerly  the  White-friars'  monastery.  A 
library  was  established  here  in  1791 ;  it  is  regulated 
by  a  committee.  A  mechanics'  institute  was 
founded  in  1828.  Here  is.  also  a  society  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  and  useful  knowledge ;  ge- 
neral and  self-supporting  dispensaries,  and  a 
public  hospitaL 

Previously  to  1486,  woollen  cloth  caps  and 
bonnets  were  an  important  article  of  manufacture. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  Coventry 
became  famous  for  the  production  of  a  blue  thread, 
called  *  Coventry  true  blue.'  But  this  was  given 
up  before  1581,  after  which  woollen  and  broad 
cloths  continued  the  staple  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkey  trade  in  1694.  The  manufacture 
of  striped  and  mixed  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons, 
and  calimancoes,  flourished  during  a  part  of  the 
last  century,  but  is  now  inmost  discontinued. 
This  was  succeeded  by  silk  throwing  and  riband 
weaving,  now  the  staple  business  of  the  place,  and 
watch  making.  When  first  introduced,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  riband  trade  was  for 
some  time  confined  to  a  few  hands,  but  it  after- 
wards increased  so  as  to  exceed  that  of  every  other 
town  in  England.  The  alteration  of  the  law  as  to 
the  silk  trade  in  1826,  and  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  of  1860,  though  productive  of  con- 
siderable loss  and  injury  at  the  time,  have,  by 
introducing  a  spirit  of  competition,  and  stimulating 
the  manufacturers  to  call  all  the  resources  of 
science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid,  been  the 
causes  of  great  improvement.  Lute-strings  may 
now  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  Coventry  than 
in  France.  Plain  goods  of  English  manufacture 
are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  French ;  but  tlie 
latter  have  the  advantage  in  style  and  fashion, 
and  in  Uie  brilliancy,  though  not  in  the  per- 
manency, of  their  colours.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice for  the  work  to  be  given  out  to  be  executed 
in  the  houses  of  the  workmen.  The  manufac- 
tureis  employ  girls  and  young  women,  who  work 
together  on  the  premises  of  the  maiii^acturers,  in 
winding  and  warping  the  silk  for  the  out-door 
weavers.  In  1889  it  appeared,  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  that  the 
operative  loom  owners  in  the  city  and  suburban 
villages  held  8,967  looms,  of  which  8,145  were 
worked  by  members  of  their  own  families,  and 
the  remaining  822  by  journeymen  and  half-pay 
apprentices.  It  further  appears  from  the  same 
report,  that  27  master  manufacturers  employed 
in  loom  shops  or  factories  1,862  looms.  No  official 
report  of  the  state  of  manufactures  in  Coventry 
has  been  made  since  that  time,  and  it  is  probabte 
that  no  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Large 
quantities  of  ribands  are  exported    out  the  prin- 
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cipal  demand  is  for  the  London  and  country 
markets.  There  are  several  large  dyehouses,  for 
dyeing  the  silk,  employing  from  800  to  500 
hands. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  was  intirodnced 
about  a  century  ago.  and  has  continued  progres- 
sively to  increase.  Laige  quantities  are  prepared 
for  the  home  and  foreign  markets;  some  manu- 
facturers employing,  when  the  trade  is  in  a  state 
of  activity,  great  numbers  of  hands.  The  wages 
of  the  workmen  vary  from  15s.  to  70«.  per  week, 
the  larger  amounts  being  paid  to  those  only  who 
are  proficients  in  working  at  the  patent  lever  and 
other  superior  watches,  which  are  now  produced 
here  equal  in  quality  to  these  made  in  London. 
Coventry  is  advantageously  situated  for  commer- 
cial operations,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  between 
the  four  greatest  ports  of  the  country — London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  having^  direct 
communication  by  railroads  and  canals  with  the 
metropohs  and  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Corp.  revenue,  14,938  in  1862.  Gr(M»  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  120,9312. 
in  1857,  and  157,342Z.  in  1862. 

During  the  monastic  ages,  Coventry  had  a  splen- 
did monastery,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral, 
similar  to  that  at  Lichfield.    The  latter  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  barbarous  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
only  a  few  fragments  of  it  now  remain.     The 
dty  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  of  great 
strength  and  grandeur,  with  32  towers  and  12 
gates.    It  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  pan 
geants  and  processions,  and  particularly,  in  the 
monastic  ages,  for  the  performance  of  mytUrieB. 
The  legend  of  Peeping  ']\>m,  and  the  Lady  Oodiva, 
is  too  well  known^  through  the  exquisite  poem  of 
Tennyson,  ^  I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry,' 
to  require  any  special  notice.    An  efBgy  of  the 
over-inquisitive  Udlor  may  be  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  house  at  Uie  comw  of  Hertford  Street, 
llie  tradesmen  of  Coventry  were  formerly  famed 
for  their  affluence.    In  1448,  they  equipped  600 
men  armed  for  the  public  service.    Many  eminent 
persons  have  either  been  bom  or  bred  at  Coventry, 
among  whom  were,  Nehemiah  Grew,  curator,  m 
1672,  to  the  Koyal  Society  for  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  and  in  1677,  sec.  to  the  Royal  Soaety. 
Coventry  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the'descendants 
of  John  Coventry,  mayor  of  London  in  1425. 
Market-days,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.   The  prin- 
cipal fair,  held  first  Friday  after  Trmity  Simday, 
is  called  Show  Fair,  and  continues  eight  days,  on 
the  first  of  which  the  representation  of  the  Coun- 
tess Godiva's  procession  is  sometimes  enacted. 

COVILHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beyra,  on 
the  £.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Eatrella ;  20  m.  SW. 
Guarda.  Pop.  6,158  in  1858.  The  town  rises  am- 
phitheatrewLse  between  two  streams.  In  the  upper 
})art  there  is  an  antique  castle  and  tower,  and  in 
the  lower  part,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  streams, 
is  a  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  druggets,  and  baizes, 
carried  on  by  a  company  in  Lisbon,  containing 
above  120  looms.  There  are  nine  churches,  with 
a  hospital  and  n  workhouse. 

COUKLAJSD,agovemmentof  Russiain  Europe, 
on  its  W.  frontier,  having  N.  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
Livonia ;  £.  the  ^v.  of  Witepsk ;  S.  that  of  Wilna, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Prussia ;  and  W  the  Baltic. 
Area  about  10,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  558,800  in  1846, 
and  567,078  in  1858.  Near  Mittau,  and  along  the 
shores,  Uie  surface  is  flat,  and  is  overspread  with 
marshes  and  sandy  heaths;  but  the  interior  is 
mostly  undulating,  there  bein^  a  chain  of  hills 
along  the  bank  of  the  Duna,  which  sends  ramifica- 
tions over  the  whole  country.  The  Duna  forms 
the  £.  and  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary:  the  other 
principal  riven  are  the  Aa  and  Vindau.   There  are 
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many  lakes.    Speaking  generally,  the  atmosphere 
is  damp,  the  sky  cloudy,  and  the  temperature  low 
and  variable.    Soil  generally  light  and  sandy,  re- 
quiring much  manure;  it  is  most  fertile  towards 
the  £. :  two-fifths  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
forests,  chiefly  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  alder,  with  a  con- 
siderable intermixture  of  oaks.    Agriculture  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  the  soil,  has  advanced 
more  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  provs.   More 
com  is  grown  than  is  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  it  is  chiefly  rye,  barley,  and  oats.    Flax  and 
hemp,  and  a  few  fruits  and  pulse,  besides  a  little 
tobacco,  are  also  cultivated.    Pasturage  is  scarce* 
and  but  few  cattle  are  reared ;  the  oxen  and  horses 
are  both  of  a  bad  quality,  and  the  sheep  yield  only 
a  coarse  species  of  wool.    Bees  are  kept  only  to  a 
trifling  extent.    Iron,  lime,  and  turf,  and  occa- 
sionally amber,  are  found.     Manufactures  quite 
insignMcant,  and  mostly  domestic :  in  respect  to 
them,  Courland  ranks  nearly  last  amongst  the 
Russian  govs.    There  are  a  few  of  paper,  copper 
articles,  and  earthenware,  and  some  brandy  dis- 
tilleries and  tile  factories.    Mittau,  the  cap.,  is  the 
only  town  of  any  size :  the  principal  sea-ports  are 
LeBau  and  Vindau,  both  on  the  W.  coast.     The 
exports,  which  are  principally  com,  flax,  hemp, 
and  hemp-seed,  skins,  and  salted  meat,  are  said  to 
amount  to  about  2,500,000  roubles  a  year,  and  the 
imports  about  600,000.    The  inland  trade  is  almost 
entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 
are  about  20,000  in  the  gov.    Most  of  the  pop.  are 
Lutherans,  and  of  Letton  origin.     CourUmd  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  was  conquered  in 
the  13th  century  bv  the  Teutonic  Knights;  in 
1561  it  became  a  fief  of  Poland.    After  the  faU  of 
that  power,  it  remained  for  a  short  time  indepen* 
dent  under  its  own  dukes;  but  in  1795  it  waa 
united  to  Russia. 

COURTRAY,  or  COURTRAI  (Flem.  Kortryk, 
Lat.  Cortoriacum)f  a  fortified  and  manufacturing 
town  of  W.  Flanders,  17  m.  £.  Ypres,  25  m.  S. 
Bmges,  on  the  railway  from  Ghent  to  Touraay. 
Pop.  24,652  in  1856.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
navigable  river  Lys,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders.  Houses  well 
built ;  streets  spacious  and  remarkably  df^an.  The 
principal  pubbc  buildings  are  the  town  house  and 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  are  fine  old 
Gothic  edifices  beautifully  ornamented.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  also  a  handsome  stracture.  There 
is  a  nunnery,  a  collegiate  school,  an  exceUent  aca- 
demy of  design,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  savinga* 
bank,  and  an  exchange  and  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  spinning  of  linen  thread,  and  the 
weaving  of  plun  and  damask  linens,  employ  a 
large  portion  of  the  uihabitanta.  The  fine  linens 
of  Courtray  are  known  throughout  £urupe.  Nearly 
all  the  weaving  is  performed  on  the  handloom  at 
home,  and  much  of  it  by  cottage  farmers.  The 
annual  quantity  of  unbleached  linen  brought  to 
the  Courtray  market  is  about  80,000  pieces,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  bought  by  the  meichanta  of 
the  town,  and  the  rest  bj  those  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  £ngland.  The  spinning  of  cotton  3ram,  and 
the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  varioua  cotton 
fabrics,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Courtray  has  also  establishments  for  the  manufac* 
ture  of  soap,  candles,  salt,  tobacco,  chicory,  choco- 
late, oil,  wax,  paper,  and  pottery;  besides  nume- 
rous breweries  and  tanneries. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  abundantly  producrive 
of  aU  kinds  of  field  and  garden  crops,  especially 
flax,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  grown  of  the 
finest  description,  and  the  vicinities  of  the  town 
are  picturesquely  varied  by  numerous  bleacfaing- 
fields.   Courtray  was  first  built  in  the  6th  centory. 


COXTTANCES 

It  ms  anciently  knovm  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
tofiacam,  and  in  the  7th  centorjr  it  was  a  muni- 
cipal city.  Like  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  it 
has  been  suHect  to  many  vicissitudes,  has  sus- 
tained seTeral  memorable  sief^es,  and  been  burnt 
and  {Sundered  in  war.  Under  its  walls  was  fought, 
in  13<^  the  famous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  between 
20.000  Flemings,  consisting  chiefly  of  weavers  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  a  French  army  composed 
of  7,000  knights  and  noblemen,  and  40,0()0  infantry. 
In  this  ocMiflict  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
was  slain,  and  the  victorious  Flemings  collected 
from  the  iMttle-field  about  6,000  pairs  of  gold  spurs 
worn  by  their  proud  and  defeated  foes.  Among 
the  antiquities  that  have  been  found,  are  nume- 
rous medjds  of  the  Oesars.  Fairs  for  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  axe  numerously  attended  on  Easter 
Mondav  and  Aug.  24. 

CX>UTANCES(an.  Cbatfimtia),  a  town  of  France, 
d^  La  Manche,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  SouUe,  6  m.  E.  from  the  sea,  and  16 
m.  WSW.  St.  Lo.  Pop.  8,062  in  1861.  Streets 
narrow,  steep,  and  ill-paved;  houses  mostly  of 
stcme,  roofed  with  slate.  It  contains  several  old 
chnndies  worthy  of  notice,  especially  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, having  two  spires  in  front,  and  a  large 
square  tower  surmountmg  the  centre  of  the  cross ; 
it  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  a  landmark  for  ships 
in  the  ChanneL  The  town  has  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  communal  college,  a  public  library  with  5,000 
volumes,  and  a  small  theatre.  Druggets,  cutlery, 
and  parchments  are  produced  here;  it  has  also 
marble-works,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  butter, 
pi*ttltzT,  flax,  hemp,  and  hones.  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aoue- 
duct.  with  many  of  the  arches  still  very  perfect. 
C'outanocfl  was  die  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Pierre.  

COWES  (WEST),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
land, Gow  Hants,  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  West  Me- 
dina, par.  Northwood,  75  m.  SW.  London,  10  m. 
W.  Portsmouth,  on  the  acclivity  and  summit  of  a 
hiU  rising  immediately  from  the  W.  bank  of  the 
31ediiia,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  channel  between 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Hamp- 
bhire.  Area  of  par.,  4,270  acres :  pop.  4,591  m 
1«4>1.  Streets  narrow  and  very  irregular;  but,  as 
the  booses  rise  above  each  other  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  summit,  they  have  a  striking  effect, 
many  of  the  upper  and  more  modem  ones  being 
handsome  structures  commanding  splendid  and  ex- 
tensive views.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  numerous  elegant  villas.  The  town,  which  is 
much  reaorted  to  as  a  fashionable  sea-bathing 
place,  poasesses  ample  accommodations  for  visitors, 
UK  hotels,  lodging-houses,  assembly-rooms,  and 
reading-rooms.  A  crescent-shaped  battery, .  de- 
fending the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  has  some 
tieavy  pieces  of  ordnance  and  accommodation  for 
A  company  of  artillery.  £.  Cowes,  on  the  opposite 
»ide  of  the  river,  |  m.  from  W.  Cowes,  is  a  small 
irre^fular  built  hamlet,  of  the  par.  of  Whippenham, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Pop.  1,954  in  1861.  Here  is 
the  custom-hcMise  of  the  port.  The  harbour  and 
luadstead  of  Cowes  are  amongst  the  best  and  most 
convenient  in  the  English  Channel,  and  form  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Itoyal  Yacht  Club,  and  the 
station  where  their  annual  r^atta  is  held.  Many 
merchant  vessels  and  yachts  are  built  in  the  har- 
bour. Many  large  ships,  outward  or  homeward 
bound  from  or  to  London,  are  accustomed  to  touch 
At  Cowes  before  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  It 
haA  also  a  considerable  coasting  trade.  The  ex- 
ports cmisist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce  and 
malt :  the  imports  of  coius,  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  produce,  and  other  articles  of  genend  con- 
sumption.    There  are  hourly  bteamcn  to  Porta- 
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month  and  Southampton,  and  passage  boats  to 
Newport,  up  to  which  the  tide  flows. 

CRACOW,  a  small  and  formerly— until  Nov.  16. 
1846 — a  nominally  independ.  state  of  Central 
Europe,  once  part  of  the  k.  of  Poland,  at  the  present 
time  a  circle  of  Galicia;  between  lat.  50^  and  50^ 
15'  N.,  and  long.  19^  8'  and  20°  12'  E.  Length, 
£.  to  W.,  46  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  5  to  15  m. 
Area,  488  sq.  m.  Surface  generally  undulating, 
consisting  of  the  last  ramifications  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  The  Vistula,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  S.  in  its  whole  extent,  receives  several  small 
streams  from  the  N.  in  this  part  of  its  course,  one 
of  which,  the  Brinica,  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  Cracow  territory.  Climate  healthy  and  tem- 
perate; mean  annual  temp.  47^°  Fahr.  Soil  very 
fertile,  producing  sufficient  com  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  an  abundance  of  pulse,  culinarv 
vc^tables,  and  fruit  The  territory  contains  ricn 
mines  of  coal,  zinc,  and  alum ;  some  iron  is  also 
found ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  marble,  building 
stone,  and  freestone.  By  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  in  1795,  Cracow  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria;  but  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Poles  in 
1809,  and  incorporated  with  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the 
territory  was  erected  into  an  independent  neutral 
republic,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  Agreeably  to  the  amended  consti- 
tution of  1883,  the  government  was  vested  in  a 
senate  composed  of  a  president  and  eight  senators, 
two  of  whom  were  elected  for  life,  and  the  other 
six,  as  well  as  the  president,  for  six  years.  One 
of  the  latter  was  elected  hy  the  clergy  (chapter)  of 
Cracow.  There  was  a  legislative  chamber  com- 
posed of  two  senators  (one  of  whom,  chosen  by  the 
chamber,  presided  at  its  deliberations),  4  justices 
of  the  peace,  2  delegates  of  the  clergy,  2  of  the 
university,  and  20  representatives,  chosen  by  the 
electoral  collies  of  the  city  and  territory.  This 
assembly  was  convoked  every  three  years  to  vote 
the  bud^t,  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
the  pubhc  funds,  to  elect  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  the  different  tribunals,  and  to  discuss  the  laws 
presented  for  its  sanction  by  the  senate.  But 
from  1826  to  1846  the  territory  was  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  troops ;  and  at  the  latter  date,  as  above 
stated,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Austrian 
empire. 

Cracx)W  (an.  Carrodumim),  a  city  of  Central 
Europe,  previously  to  the  17th  century,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  k.  of  Poland;  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rudawa,  160  m. 
SSW.  Warsaw,  and  200  m.  NE.  Vienna,  on  the 
railway  from  Vienna  to  Lemberj^.  Pop.  41,086  in 
1857,  excL  of  garrison.  The  city  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  one  of  which,  the  Jews'  quarter,  is 
built  on  an  isL  in  the  Vistula.  The  city  has,  be- 
sides, several  suburbs.  Cracow  has  near  it  Mount 
Wawel,  a  rock  of  moderate  elevation,  but  consider- 
able extent,  on  which  are  the  castle  and  cathedral ; 
and  two  barrows,  said  to  be  the  burial-places  of 
the  founder  of  the  citv  and  of  his  daughter  Venda. 
The  city  itself  is  old,  and  irregulariy  built ;  but 
its  streets  are  broad,  and  its  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  having  many  of  them  interesting 
monuments,  and  being  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  important  events  in  Polish  history,  invest 
it  with  much  interest.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  public 
widks.  The  royal  castle  of  Cracow^  built  m  the 
14th  century,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  though  not  in  ruins,  is  greatly 
decayed.  It  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire  at 
different  times,  and  imperfectly  restored;  but  it 
has  suffered  more  from  Uie  effects  of  war,  having 
been  in  great  port  demolished  by  Charics  XII,  in 
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1702»  and  BtUl  more  from  H»  change  of  masters : 
at  one  time  it  was  used  by  the  Anstrians  for  bar- 
racks, and  now  serves  for  a  workhouse.  Of  the  76 
churches  fonnerly  in  Cracow,  about  40  are  in  ruins ; 
the  cathedral  alone  has  retained  its  splendour  and 
costly  decorations,  for  which,  and  for  its  monu- 
ments, it  is  celebrated.  Around  its  interior  are  20 
small  chapels,  crowned  with  domes  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings  and  man^ 
illustdous  men  are  buried  in  it ;  among  others  it 
contains  the  tombs  of  Casimir  the  Great,  of  John 
Sobieski,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  •  last 
of  the  Poles,'  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski.  The 
other  churches  and  palaces  have  tine  paintings, 
statues,  and  ancient  monuments.  The  episcopal 
palace  is  the  most  striking  of  the  modem  edifices, 
its  walls  l)eing  adonied  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
representing  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Polish 
history. 

The  university,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Casimir  the  Great,  and  improved  by  Ladislaus 
Jaghellon,  has  lost  most  of  its  ancient  importance. 
(hrScow  contains  a  college,  a  school  of  arts,  an 
academy  of  painting,  a  public  library  with  30,000 
vols,  and  4,600  MSS.,  an  observatory,  and  a  bo- 
tanical garden.  The  articles  of  export  and  import 
cHjnsist  principally  of  skins,  linen,  wax,  com,  wood, 
Hungarian  wines,  and  manufactured  articles  from 
England  and  Gerraanv. 

About  a  league  W.  of  the  city  is  an  artificial 
tumulus  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko. 
•On  the  16th  of  Oct.  1820,  the  senate  of  Cracow, 
accompanied  bv  vast  numl)€r8  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people  from  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  proceeded 
to  deposit  the  first  load  of  earth  upon  an  eminence 
not  far  from  the  walb)  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
selected  to  bear  a  mountain  tumulus  in  honour  of 
the  patriotic  general  For  four  years  this  great 
wort  was  eagerly  pursued ;  citizens  of  every  rank 
toiled  at  the  wheelbarrow;  parcels  of  the  sacred 
soil  were  sent  to  join  the  mass  from  all  the  great 
battle-tields  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  Polish 
blood ;  and  the  mound  gradually  rose  to  an  altitude 
of  about  150  ft.  This  monument  of  clay,  planted 
on  the  soil  which  has  been  most  frequently  and 
grievously  convulse*!  by  political  revolutions,  will 
probably  maintain  its  place  as  long  as  the  world 
IS  habitable  by  men.  Of  all  the  stmctures  of 
our  age,  if  stmcture  it  can  be  called,  this  alone 
seems  raised  for  all-time — a  tiling  lasting  in  itself, 
lasting  by  the  name  it  bears,  and  lasting  by  the 
spirit  which  made  it,  when  those  who  raised  it 
shall  all  be  scattered  in  uncollected  dust.'  (Reeve's 
Sketches  of  Bohemia.) 

The  citv  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  700,  by  Krak,  a  Polish  duke,  from  whom  it 
clerived  its  name.  It  successively  belonged  to  the 
Moravians  and  Bohemians,  and  was  taken  from 
the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century  by  Bo- 
leslaus  the  Great,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  Poland. 
In  the  16th  century  it  contained  three  times  its 
present  number  of  inhab. 

CRAIL,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co. 
Fife,  2  m.  from  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife,  or  Fife 
Ness.  Pop.  965  in  1861.  It  is  a  decayed  place, 
destitute  of  trade  or  manufactures.  Many  of  the 
houses,  however,  are  of  that  massive  description 
that  indicates  former  greatness.  David  I.  had  a 
palace  here,  which  is  now  entirely  demolished. 
The  par.  church  was  once  collegiate,  with  a  pro- 
vost, sacrist,  and  ien  prebcndanes.  The  famous 
James  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's, 
murdered  by  the  Covenanters  on  Magus  Muir  in 
1679,  was  once  minister  of  Crail  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood. 

CRANBOURNK,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Dorset,  div.   Sha-stou.     Area  of  par.,   i:{,75>() 
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acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,656  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  an  open  pleasant  district,  12  m.  SSW. 
Salisburv.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  structure, 
partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly  m  the  earliest 
Gothic,  with  a  noble  tower  in  the  later  Gothic 
style.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  three  old  people, 
and  a  few  smaller  charities.  The  ribbon  manu- 
facture, formerly  carried  on  here,  has  declined,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefiy  employed  in  agri- 
culture. This  par.  is  the  supposed  arena  of  the 
battle  between  the  British,  under  Boadicea,  and 
the  Romans.  Numerous  barrows  are  dispersed 
over  it,  in  which  bonea  and  urns  have  been  found. 
On  the  Castie-hill,  S.  of  the  town,  are  the  remains 
of  a  circular  fortification,  enclosing  an  area  of  six 
acres.  Cranboume  Chase,  a  tract  extending  near- 
ly to  Salisbury,  was  celebrated  during  both  the 
Saxon  and  the  Norman  periods.  An  old  embattled 
manor  house,  called  the  Castle,  still  exists,  which 
was  occasionally  the  royal  residence:  in  its  hall 
courts  were  held ;  and  there  is  a  dungeon  for  the 
confinement  of  those  who  infringed  on  the  game 
laws.  Bishop  StilUngfieet  was  a  native  of  Cran- 
boume. 

CRANBROOKE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
Co.  Kent,  lathe  of  Scrar,  hund.  Cianbrooke.  An?a 
of  par.,  10,460  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  4,128  in  1861 . 
The  town,  on  the  Crane  (a  small  stream  traversing 
the  Weald  district),  38  m.  SSE.  London,  consLst^t 
of  a  main  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  and  a 
smaller  one  divergm^  from  it.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  it  is  partially  paved  and  lightetl, 
and  amply  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  re- 
built about  1730,  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  ban  a 
lofty  embattied  tower.  There  are  also  s£x  di&sent- 
in^  chapels ;  a  grammar-school,  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  a  writing-school,  founded  in  tiie  same 
reign,  with  a  small  endowment;  and  a  national 
subscription  school  The  woollen  trade,  introducetl 
here  by  Edward  III.,  and  long  considerable,  has 
disappeared;  and  the  trade  in  hops  is  now  the 
staple  business  of  the  place.  Sir  R.  Baker,  the 
antiquary,  and  Huntington,  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  were  natives  of  this  place. 

CRAY  FORD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  8utton-at-Hone ;  11m.  £.  bv  S.  Lcm- 
don  by  road,  and  14|  m.  by  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  railway.  Area  of  par..  2,380  acres. 
Pop.  of  ditto,  3,013  in  1861.  The  town,  situated 
on  the  Cray,  about  4  m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Darent,  and  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Dartford,  consists  of  a  long  irregular  street.  Tlie 
church  is  a  good  modem  stmcture,  on  an  accHWty 
at  the  higher  end  of  the  town.  Its  market  hais 
been  long  discontinued,  but  an  annual  fair  is  hold 
Sept  8.  Until  a  recent  period,  extensive  print- 
works were  carried  on  a  little  below  the  town; 
and  a  mill  for  flattening  iron  and  splitting  iron 
into  hoops,  one  of  the  first  of  its  sort  constructed 
in  England,  was,  until  recently,  in  operation.  In 
the  parish  are  numemus  artificial  caves,  upwards 
of  100  ft,  in  depth,  increasing  in  magnitude  at> 
they  recede  from  the  earth's  surface.  Some  of 
them  contain  several  distinct  apartments,  exca- 
vated in  the  chalk,  supported  by  pillars  left  at  in- 
tervals for  the  purpose.  Their  origin  is  a  matter 
of  dispute ;  some  having  supposed  them  to  be  mere 
chalk  Quarries,  while  by  others  thev  are  suppt^fNt 
to  be  places  of  security' excavated  W  the  ancient 
Britons  or  Saxons  as  receptacles  for  their  faniili(>s 
and  goods  during  periods  of  danger.  The  Roman 
station  Noviomagut  is  supposed  to  have  been  near 
Oayford,  contiguous  to  which,  a.d.  457,  was  fought 
the  great  battle  between  Hengist  and  Vortigeni, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Britonk. 

CRECY,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Fran<^», 
d«'p.  Somme,  11  m.  N.  Abl)eviUe,  famous  in  hi>ti»ry 
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for  the  victory  guned  here  on  the  2t5th  of  August,  | 
VUO,  by  the  English  forces  under  Edward  III.  over 
the  French  under  their  king  Philip  of  Valois.  The 
Flinch  aimy  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  about 
1*20,000  men,  while  that  of  the  English  was  under 
44),00O :  but  the  superior  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  latter  more  than  oounterbalancea  their  in- 
feriority in  point  of  numbers,  and  enabled  them  to 
achieve  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  which  we 
have  any  account.  The  loss  of  the  French,  in  the 
liattle  and  pursuit,  has  been  estimated  at  1,200 
knights,  1,400  gentlemen,  4,000  men  at  arms,  and 
ahnut  30,000  inferior  troops.  Besides  the  king  of 
France,  there  were  in  the  defeated  army  the  kings 
of  Bohemia  and  Majorca,  both  of  whom  were 
killed.  The  crest  nf  the  former,  consisting  of  three 
<estrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  leh  Dien  (I  serve) ^ 
was  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  the  eldest  son 
of  Edwaid,  whose  bravery  was  most  conspicuous 
on  this  occasion ;  and  has  been  continued  as  the 
creipit  and  motto  of  all  subsequent  princes  of  Wales 
down  to  the  present  times.  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  English  was  comparatively  trifling.  It  has 
been  said  that  cannon  were  first  employed  by  the 
English  in  this  battle,  and  that  they  contributed 
not  a  little  to  their  success.  (Rapines  Ilist  of  Eng- 
land, iiL  458.  8vo.  edit. ;  Hume's  ditto,  cap.  15.) 

CREDITOX,  a  town  and  par.  of  Enghmd,  co. 
I>evon,  bond.  Crediton,  7  m.  XW.  Exeter,  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Area  of  par., 
1 1,440  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  4,048,  and  of  par.,  5,731 
in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  narrow  vale  be- 
tween two  steep  ridges,  through  which  the  Creed^ 
dows  and  joins  the  Exe  a  little  lower  down.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  parts,  the  E.  or  ancient  town, 
and  the  W.  more  modem  and  larger  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  broad  street  along  the  jraincipal  line 
of  road  from  Exeter  to  N.  Devon.  The  church,  a 
noble  building  in  the  later  pointed  style,  with  a  fine 
ttiwer  springmg  from  the  centre,  was  rebuilt  in  2 
Henry  VII.  There  are  four  dissenting  chapels ;  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  Yl.,  for 
Ixiys  of  Crediton  and  Sandford  par., — it  has  three 
exhibitions  to  either  university ;  a  blue-coat  school, 
f'lunded  1730,  and  incorporated  with  a  national 
Khonl  established  1814,  in  which  150  boys  are  in- 
frtrueted,  80  of  whom  are  clothed ;  a  mathematical 
school,  founded  1794,  for  12  boys ;  two  sets  of  an- 
cient almshouses ;  and  several  minor  charities. 
The  majority  of  the  labouring  pop.  are  now  em- 
ployed m  agriculture.  Formerly  there  were  se- 
veral large  woollen  and  seige  manufactories:  at 
present,  however,  there  are  no  resident  manufac- 
turers, though  many  females  weave  long  ells  at 
ttieir  own  dwellings,' for  manufaccurers  resident  in 
N.  Towton.  This  town  sent  members  to  the  pari, 
at  Carlisle,  in  Edwaid  I.  (WUlis's  Not.  Pari)  It 
was  several  times  the  head-quarters  of  each  party 
during  the  last  civil  war.  In  1743  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fiire,  and  was  also  smously  injured  by 
fire  in  1769. 

CKEETOWN,  a  neat  marit  viUage  of  Scotland, 
CO.  or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  par.  Kirkma- 
breck,  at  the  head  of  Wigtown  Bay,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Cree,  and  on  the  road  between  Dumfries 
and  Portpatrick.  Pop.  969  in  1861.  The  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Creetown  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  composed  of  granite ;  and  an  extensive 
granite  quarry,  within  2  m.  of  the  village,  has 
fUmished  materials  for  the  Liverpool  Docks.  There 
used  formerly  to  be  large  beds  of  sea  shells  in  the 
vicinity,  Uie  shipment  of  which  for  manure  to 
other  places  was  a  considerable  source  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  The 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  celebrated  ethical 
philosopher,  was  bom  here  in  1780,  his  father 
being  mini^iter  of  the  parish. 
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CREFELD,  a  thriving  town  of  Rhenish  Prassia, 
cap.  circ  same  name,  m  a  fertile  plain,  6  m.  W. 
from  the  Rhine,  and  13  m.  NW.  Dusseldorf,  on 
the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Utrecht  and  Amster- 
dam. Pop.  50,584  in  1861.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  Prussian  dom.  for  the  manufacture  of 
silks,  silk  velvets,  and  silk  thread.  It  has  also  fa- 
brics of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  lace,  oil- 
cloth, camlets,  and  earthenware;  with  tanneries 
and  distilleries.  The  town  is  well  built,  with 
wide  streets  and  neat  houses.  It  has  four  churches, 
an  orphan  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  hos- 
spital,  a  high  school,  poliix!  and  commercial  courts, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice.  In  its  vici- 
nity is  an  old  castle,  now  used  for  a  silk-dyeing 
establishment  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
its  pop.  was  greatly  augmented  by  many  reformists 
and  Mennonites,  expelled  from  the  neighbouring 
duchy  of  Juliers,  and  who,  in  return  for  their  hos- 
pitable reception,  introduced  those  manufactures 
to  which  the  town  owes  all  its  prosperity. 

CREMA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Cre- 
mona, on  the  Serio,  25  m.  ESE.  Milan.  Pop. 
8,240  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  brick 
wall,  a  ditch,  and  some  other  old  fortifications, 
and  has  a  castle,  which,  before  the  use  of  artillery, 
was  considered  one  of  the  four  strongest  fortresses 
in  Italy.  It  is  well  built ;  streets  spacious ;  palaces 
and  public  edifices  numerous,  including  a  cathe- 
dral and  many  other  churches,  a  hospital,  three 
separate  charitable  asvlums,  and  two  theatres. 
It  has  manufactures  o^  lace,  hats,  linen  thread, 
and  silks,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  flax.  Very  good  wine,  frait,  and  fish  are  ob- 
tained in  its  vicinity.  Crema  was  founded  about 
570  A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Alboin,  the  first 
Lombard  king  of  Ital^.  In  1159  it  was  sacked 
by  Fred.  Bor^rossa ;  it  was  taken  bv  the  French 
in  1797,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Lodi 

CREMONA,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  de- 
1^.  same  name,  on  tne  left  bank  of  the*  Po,  46  m. 
SE.  by  E.  Milan,  and  26  m.  NW.  Parma,  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  . 
28,591  in  1861.  The  town  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  6  m.  in  circ ;  is  surrounded  by  walls,  bas- 
tions, and  wet  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadeL 
It  is  well  laid  out,  but  has  a  melancholy  appear- 
ance, from  the  evident  signs  of  decay,  and  large 
tracts  of  grass  being  seen  m  many  of  the  broad  and 
regular  streets.  Among  its  44  churches,  the 
IHtomo  alone  has  any  particular  attractions.  This 
is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  style  of  architecture 
approaching  to  Saxon,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  mon- 
grel Italian.  If  not  beautiful,  it  is  at  least  pic- 
turesque ;  and  its  lofty  tower,  372  ft.  in  height,  is 
singularly  so,  being  adorned  with  a  sort  of  rich 
open  work :  it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Italy.  The 
interior  is  composed  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles, 
divided  by  eight  immense  piUars,  above  which  are 
a  series  of  paintings  by  Bordenone.  Near  the 
cathedral  is  an  octagon  baptistery,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  temple  of  Minerva.  In  the  town-hall, 
among  others,  there  is  a  fine  picture  by  Paul 
Veronese. 

Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  of  the 
prov.  and  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  it  has  civU,  criminal, 
and  commercial  tribunals,  a  lyceum,  gymnasium, 
superior  and  female  schools,  several  well-attended 
infant  schools,  which  were  the  first  institutions  of 
the  kind  opened  in  Italy,  a  public  library,  nume- 
rous collections  of  works  of  art,  two  theatres,  bar- 
racks, a  numte-di-pieta,  and  several  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, uid  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  con- 
siderable, and  there  are  others  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  dyes,  and  chemical  products.  During 
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the  17th,  and  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  Cre- 
mona was  highly  celebrated  for  ita  musical  mstru- 
ment8,  especially  its  violins  made  by  the  Amati 
and  Straduarius.  Instruments  by  these  makers 
are  now  very  scarce,  and  fetch  an  extraordinary 
price ;  and  the  manufacture  of  violins  and  strings 
has  greatly  declined.  Cremona  has  a  brisk  trade 
in  com,  ftax,  cheese,  silk,  oil,  honey,  wax,  Ac : 
the  flax  grown  in  its  vicinity  is  much  esteemed. 
This  citv  IS  verv ancient:  it  was  probably  founded 
originally  by  the  Gauls,  and,  together  with  Pla- 
centia,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  colony  established 
by  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  its  antiqui- 
ties have  been  swept  away  bv  the  successive  re- 
volutions it  has  undergone,  ftaving  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brutus,  Augustus  divided  its  territory 
among  his  veterans ;  and  this  bein^  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  he  added  to  it  the  temtory  of  Mantua, 
as  is  well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil : — 

*  Mantna  rm  misene  nimidm  vidna  Cremonnl* 

Eclog.  ix.  28. 

But  it  speedily  recovered  from  thb  disaster,  and 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  eminence.  Certainly, 
however,  it  was,  as  Tacitus  says,  '  bellis  ci\'ilibus 
infeUx.'  In  the  struggle  between  Vitellius  and 
Ycspasian  it  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
fonner,  and,  being  taken  by  those  of  the  latter,  it 
was  sacked  and  burnt  bv  the  infuriated  soldierv. 
(Tacit  Hist.,  lib.  iil  §§  26^3.)  It  was  again,  m 
as  far  as  practicable,  restored  by  Vespasian.  From 
the  12th  century,  downwards,  its  history  is  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Milan.  In  1796  it  opened  its 
gates  to  t^e  French;  and  from  1800  to  1814  was 
the  cap.  of  the  de'p.  Alto-Po.  Vida,  bishop  of 
Alba,  one  of  the  best  modem  Latin  poets,  was  bom 
at  Cremona  in  1490. 

CRETE  (vulg.  CANDIA),  a  laige  and  celebrated 
isl.  of  the  Mediterranean,  bclonguig  to  the  Grecian 
Arphipelago,  of  which  it  forms  the  S.  boundarv. 
It  lies  between  84°  67'  and  35°  41'  N.  lat,  and  2^9 
29'  and  26°  20'  E.  long.,  ite  XW.  extremity  being 
80  m.  SE.  Cape  Matapan,  in  Greece,  and  its  N  W. 
termination  110  m.  SW.  the  nearest  point  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  its  length  from  £. 
to  W.  being  about  160  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  6  to  nearly  60  m.,  but  averaging  about  20  m. 
Area,  8,200  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  158,000 ;  of 
whom  100,000  are  native  Greeks,  44,000  Turks, 
and  the  remainder  Hellenes,  Jews,  and  other 
foreigners.  Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  about 
270,000.  At  the  period  when  it  was  acquired  by 
the  Venetians,  Crete  hadprobably  a  pop.  of  600,000 
or  600,000,  but  it  fell  off  greatly  under  their  op- 
pressive sway.  Its  fertility,  and  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  ancient  cities,  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  the  pop.  in  antiquity  may  have 
amounted  to  1,000,000  or  1,200,000.  (l»ashley,  il 
826.)  The  isL  at  present  belongs  to  'Turkey,  and 
is  divided  into  the  three  prov.  of  Candia,  Retimo, 
and  Canea,  so  named  from  their  respective  capi- 
tals. These  prov.  are  subdivided  into  20  eparchies, 
or  districts,  of  which  Candia  comprises  11,  Retimo 
4,  and  Canea  5. 

Topography. — Crete  is  almost  whoUy  covered 
with  mountains.  A  serrated  range  stretches 
through  its  whole  extent  £.  to  W. :  in  the  £.,  al- 
though rugged  and  barren,  it  attains  no  great  ele- 
vation ;  but  as  it  proceeds  westward,  its  peaks  in- 
crease in  height,  and  are  covered  with  snow  even 
in  June.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  the 
range  of  the  White,  or  Sphakian  mountains,  rises 
to  perhaps  6,000  ft.,  and  Ida  (now  PsUoriti)  the 
loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  famous  of  the  Cretan 
mountains,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is, 
ac^irdiiig  to  Sicber  7,074  fL  high.    Ida,  however. 


has  little  besides  its  height  and  classical  celebrity 
to  recommend  it  The  different  mountain  ranges 
abound  with  grottos  and  caverns,  some  of  which 
are  alike  extensive  and  celebrated.  Everv  cUasi- 
cal  reader  must  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  famous  labyrinth  in  which  Minos  kept  the 
Minotaur  killed  by  Theseus.  A  cavern  of  great 
extent  and  intricacy,  and  which  answers  In  all  the 
most  essential  particulars  to  the  accounts  given 
of  the  lab^Tinth,  in  a  hill  at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  about  8  m.  from  the  ruins  of  Gortyna,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  Toumefort  (I  65), 
Cockerell  (Walpole's  Memoirs,  i  405),  and  others. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this  cavern, 
which  consists  principally  of  many  long,  winding, 
and  narrow  passages,  which  can  only  be  safely 
explored  by  means  of  a  due,  was  a  ouarry  whence 
the  stones  used  in  the  building  oi  Cnoesiu  and 
Gort^iia  had  been  derived ;  but  any  such  supposi- 
tion seems  wholly  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine,  had  it  been  a  quarry,  that  it 
should  have  l^en  excavated  in  narrow  winding 
passages,  as  that  would  have  added  immeasurably 
to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  procuring  the  atones. 
Toumefort  has  supposed  it  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  natural  cavern,  and  that  it  bad  been  im- 
proved and  perfect«d  by  art,  to  make  it  a  place  of 
concealment,  or  refuge,  in  periods  of  distress. 

On  every  side  of  the  island,  but  especially  on 
the  S.,  the  mountain  region  extends  (|uite  to  the 
coast,  which  is  generally  lofty  and  inaccessible. 
The  N.  shores  present  several  remaricable  head- 
lands, as  capes  Busa  (Cory cum).  Spada  (Psacon), 
Melek  (Cyamon  Pr.),  St  John,  Salmone,  Ac.,  and 
are  indented  bv  many  extensive  bays,  the  chief 
of  which  are  those  of  Kisamos,  Khania,  Sudha, 
Armyro  {An^imalle)  and  MirabeL  There  arc 
some  tolerable  harbours  on  this  shore ;  but  of  these 
the  S.  coast  is  entirely  destitute,  and  presents  only 
one  point  worthv  of  notice,  Cape  Matala,  the  most 
southerly  of  all,  belonging  to  Europe.  Several 
small  islands  surround  Crete,  as  Grabusa,  Dhia, 
Gozo,  &Cf  and  in  the  Bay  of  Sudha  are  the 
Leucae,  supposed  to  be  the  isles  of  the  Syrens 
celebrated  by  Homer.  The  plains  are  few;  the 
chief  are  those  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  surrounding  the 
towns  of  Canea,  Candia,  drc,  and  the  larger  one 
of  Gortyna  or  Messara  in  the  S.,  throuj^  which 
the  Messara,  the  lai]gest  stream,  flows.  'There  are 
no  rivers  of  any  importance,  but  every  little 
ravine  in  the  furrowed  sides  of  the  mountains 
bears  its  tribute  of  melted  snow  to  the  rich  allu- 
vifd  valleys  lying  at  their  feet,  rendering  them 
abundantly  fertile.  At  the  E.  and  W.  extremities 
of  Crete  there  are  a  few  unimportant  lakes. 

Climate  and  Natural  Product*, — In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  it  never  freezes,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  heat  would  be  intolerable  if  not  tempered 
by  N.  winds,  which  are  then  prevalent  Kmus 
occur  mostly  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The 
country  is  generally  healthy,  and  sulject  to  few 
endemic  diseases.  Granite,  schist,  slate,  &c.  are 
amongst  the  primary  rocks  of  the  mountaina,  but 
calcareous  formations,  as  in  Greece,  are  the  most 
common.  Crete  is  not  rich  in  metals ;  there  are 
no  mines,  though  Diodorus  Siculus  and  other 
ancient  writers  preserve  the  tradition  that  irun 
was  first  discovered  here.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods  of  oak«  chesnut,  walnut,  mnd 
pine  trees,  and  the  plane,  cypress,  m>*Ttle»  wild 
olive,  %ine,  carob,  aloe,  arbutus,  Jicua  uuheuM,  and 
a  multitude  of  fine  fhiits  and  v^etables  li^^w 
spontaneous! V,  while  the  ground  is  fra^pwnt  with 
aromatic  herbs.  For  luxuriant  vegetation  it  firt- 
sents  a  wide  and  favourable  contrast  with  some  of 
the  arid  regions  of  continental  Greece.  The  wild 
boar,  wild  gnat,  wolf,  ^c.  are  met  with  in  the 
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forestB,  and  game  of  varioiu  kinds  is  plentifuL 
Birds  of  prcv  are  numerous,  but  reptiles  are  few. 
(Pasblev,  Scott,  ±c) 

Affrifemltmn.'-'¥rom  1821  to  1880,  Crete  suffered 
the  wont  evila  of  a  sangninazy  and  devastating 
war,  and  though  its  agriculture  be  now  somewhat 
reviv«d,  it  is  still  in  a  deplorable  state.  Its  male 
pop.  has  been  more  than  decimated,  its  oUye  plan- 
tations and  vinevards  uprooted,  its  Tillages  burned 
down,  and  much  of  its  most  productive  land  been 
ovdgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  light,  and  but  little  adapted  for  the 
culture  or  grain.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are, 
however,  growut  and,  previously  to  the  Greek 
revolution,  wheat  was  annually  exported;  but 
sufficient  com  is  not  produced  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  Crete  is  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies 
on  Egypt  and  Barca.  The  chief  products  are  oil, 
sUk,  wine,  raisins,  carobs,  valonea,  wool,  oranges, 
lemons,  wax,  honey.  Unseed,  and  almonds.  Cotton 
and  flax  are  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  mountains 
many  of  the  fruits  and  v^etables  of  colder  cli- 
mates. The  oil  is  good.  Cretan  wine  is  fre- 
quently euloeised  by  ancient  authors.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  held  the  first  place  amongst  the 
exports,  and  under  the  names  of  Malmsey  and 
Muscadine,  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to 
England.  The  pastures  are  fine,  and  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  reared,  but  their  exportation  is  pro- 
hibited. Poultry  are  everywhere  plentifuL  Al- 
most every  peasant  has  his  own  farm ;  those  who 
have  not,  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  aga,  or  district 
govemor,  on  a  kind  of  metayer  system,  the  lessor 
furnishing  the  seed  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
hodiandry,  and  dividing  the  crops  in  equal  pro- 
portions with  the  cultivator,  after  deducting  the 
seventh,  to  be  paid  to  the  government,  and  the 
seed  previoosly  advanced.  The  Mussulman  rural 
population  has  been  diminishing  ever  since  the 
tsUnd  fell  under  the  Egyptian  rule.  Finding  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  obtain  the  fbrced  larour  of 
the  Greeks,  they  are  continually  selling  their  lands, 
which  are  as  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Greeks, 
who  often  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  at  an 
intercet  of  20  to  30  per  cent  per  ann.  Landed 
property  gives  at  an  average  a  nett  profit  of  8  to 
10  per  cent,  per  ann. 

Comumerce  md  Traded—The  subjoined  table  ex- 
hibits the  exports  of  the  island  (Keport  by  Mr. 
Consul  Frank  Hay  on  the  Trade  of  tne  Island  of 
Cnfte,  dated  April  26, 1865)  for  the  year  1864 :— 


1 

1864 

AxMm 

Q:aaatttj 

lU.. 

ValM 

£    <. 

d. 

£         «. 

OlHc  OU  .  toiu 

2^35 

40    0 

0 

113,000    0 

.so*p     .    .     „ 

5,<n» 

M    0 

0 

170,986    0 

.^^ilk      .    .   lbs. 

18,1&0 

1     2 

0 

19,965    0 

Wsz     .    .  cwt. 

12 

9  10 

0 

114    0 

t  Honey .    .   lbs. 

50,820 

0    5 

0 

1,058  15 

'  Almonds  .  cwt. 

959 

8    0 

0 

2,877    0 

Carobs.    •    „ 

78,43» 

0    S 

6 

18.724    0 

1  Vakmea   .  tons 

«» 

10    0 

0 

5,650    0 

<  cTioese .    .  cwL 

M4 

8    6 

0 

1,800  10 

,  Oranges    1  per 
;  ^Lemons )  1000 

•,8S2 

0  16 

0 

5,465  12 

'Wool    .    .    Ibi. 

— 

— 

_ 

Wine   .  gallons 

18,268 

0    1 

0 

918    8 

Unseed  bushels 

2J27 

0  s 

6 

889  14 

,  Cbesnnu  valoel      — 

— 

1,870    0 

0    7 

6 

1,890  15 

LwDDbSUnsNo.;    7,040 

0    0 

6 

176    0 

Cotton    •   cwt.        603 

9    0 

•  • 

0 

4,627    0 

TMal     .    £ 

1 

•  • 

844,407  14 

The  manufactures  of  the  island  are  inconsider- 
able. The  chief  are  those  of  soup,  leather,  and 
spirita :  the  rest  consist  only  of  domestic  manufac- 


tures, as  coverlids,  sacking,  and  coarse  cloths, 
woven  by  women  and  children.  There  are  twenty- 
four  soap  manufactories  at  work,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 6,000  tons  a  year,  though  little  more  than 
half  that  quantity  is  made.  The  article  is  of  good 
Quality,  highly  esteemed  in  the  Levant,  and  fetches 
tne  highest  price  in  the  market  at  Trieste. 

Goventment — Crete  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  and 
each  province  by  a  president  with  a  Ifrg^  salary, 
who  IS  either  a  European  6r  Asiatic  Turk,  in 
each  province  there  is  a  council  consisting  of  the 
cadi,  treasurer,  and  other  functionaries,  and  of  a 
Turkish  and  a  Greek  representative  from  each  of 
its  districts,  chosen  however  not  by  the  district 
they  represent,  but  by  the  pasha  himself,  from 
whom  they  receive  a  salary.  These  councils  de- 
cide on  all  judicial  questions  within  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  and  professedlv  according  to  the 
code  Napoleon.  The  will  of  the  president  deter- 
mines the  council. 

7^  armed  foret  amounts  to  about  4,500  men, 
chiefly  Arabs  and  Albanians.  There  are  eight 
fortresses,  mounting  altogether  468  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  fortifications  of  the  principal  towns  are 
kept  in  good  order;  but  those  of  the  others  are  in 
the  most  n^lected  state. 

Before  the  Greek  revolution,  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  were  nearl]^  eaual  as  to  numbers ; 
the  balance  is  now  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  island  is  divided  into  eight  Inshoprics,  the 
metropolitan  bishop  residing  at  the  town  of  Candia. 
There  are  thirty  huge  monasteries  and  many  small 
ones  in  the  island ;  and,  like  the  mosques,  they  are 
all  endowed,  and  possess  extensive  lands.  The 
patriareh  of  Constantinople  receives  annually  from 
Crete  about  250,000  piastres  (2,6002.).  The  priest- 
hood are  generally  very  ignorant. 

Phople, — ^The  Cretans  are  stronger  built  than 
the  inhab.  of  the  other  Greek  islimds ;  but  it  is 
said  that  generally  thev  have  not  the  same  intelli- 
gence or  vivacity.  They  are  frugal,  inoffensive, 
and  superstitious  in  the  extreme.  Both  ancients 
and  modems  have  accused  them  of  being  exces- 
sively addicted  to  lying  and  thieving;  but  rashley 
(L  36)  thinks  that  in  the  interior,  at  least,  they 
hardly  deserve  this  character.  They  are  polite 
and  ceremonious,  and  dress  like  other  Greeks,  ex- 
cept that  the  men  all  wear  high  boots,  and  the 
women,  when  abroad,  cover  the  face.  Their 
dwelliiigs  are  mean  and  comfortless ;  the  food  of 
the  peasantry  consists  mostly  of  barley  bread, 
cheese,  olives,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  cooked  with  an 
abundance  of  oiL   The  language  is  modem  Greek. 

Aniiquitiee  and  History,— Crete  ia  highly  in- 
teresting from  its  classical  associations.  Its  his- 
tory leads  us  back  to  the  earliest  mytholc^cal 
ages.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  *  king  of 

fods  and  men.'  Adventurers  from  Phoenicia  and 
)gypt  introduced  arts  and  sciences  into  Crete, 
while  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  involved 
in  the  darkest  barbarism.  The  laws  of  Minos 
served  as  a  model  to  those  of  Lycurgus ;  so  that 
Crete  became,  as  it  were,  a  channel  by  which  the 
civilisation  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  Europe. 
Its  wealth,  and  the  number  (100)  and  fiourishing 
condition  of  its  cities,  particularly  those  of  Cnos- 
sus,  Gortyna,  C^donia,  ^c,  are  repeatedly  referred 
to  by  Homer.  Unluckily,  however,  the  most 
violent  animosities  usually  subsisted  among  the 
principal  dties  of  the  island,  which  formed  so 
many  independent  republics ;  and  Crete  was  thus 
prevented  from  playing  any  conspicuous  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  or  from  making  that  figure 
in  history  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  had 
it  been  a  single  state.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  anno  67  b.c. 
After  being  possessed  for  a  while  by  the  Byzantine 
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emperors,  the  Saracens  took  it  in  the  9th  ccnturj'; 
but  being  expelled  in  952,  it  was  again  restored  to 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  Genoese,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,  afterwards  successively  possessed 
it.  The  Venetians  bought  it  of  the  latter  in  1204 ; 
and  in  1669,  after  a  24  years'  war,  it  waa  conquered 
by  the  Turks.  The  revolution  in  Greece  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  in  Crete,  which  deserved,  and  would 
doubtless  have  obtained,  a  happier  issue  had  not 
the  allies  confirmed  the  gift  of  the  island,  in  1830, 
by  the  sultan,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  for  his  services 
during  the  war.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  Crete  was  the  worst  governed  and  most 
oppressed  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Since 
it  has  belonged  to  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  viceroy,  some  amelioration 

ft  • 

has  been  experienced ;  but  the  Cretans  *  still  sigh 
to  be  united  to  Greece,  or  to  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  some  European  power,'  a  protection 
to  which  their  ancient  fame,  and  their  sacritices  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  give  them  a  well-founded 
claim. 

CREUSE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  having 
N.  the  deps.  Indre  and  Cher,  E.  Allier  and  Puy- 
de-Dome,  S.  Correze,  and  W.  Haute  Vienne.  Area, 
556,830  hectares;  pop.  270,055  in  1861.  Surface 
mostly  mountainous,  with  a  general  slope  towards 
the  N.  Some  of  ita  mountains  are  so  environed 
with  volcanic  products  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
they  were  formerly  active  volcanoes.  Plains  of 
any  extent  few.  Rivers  numerous,  including  the 
Creuse  (whence  the  dep.  has  its  name),  Cher, 
Tardes,  drc,  but  none  navigable.  Climate  rather 
severe;  the  summer  being  comparatively  short, 
and  the  winter  long  and  rigorous.  Soil,  except  in 
the  valleys,  sandy  and  little  productive.  Arable 
lands  occupy  about  240,000  hect.,  pastures,  132,000 
do.,  and  heaths,  wastes,  &c,  122,000  do.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  general  very  backward,  and  is  no  where 
pursued  on  a  large  scale.  Com,  the  chief  part  of 
which  is  rye,  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
home  consumption.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are 
cultivated,  but  wine  is  furnished  from  the  neigh- 
bouring d^ps.  Cattle-breeding  is  rather  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.  The  oxen,  which  are  of 
a  middle  size,  fatten  readily,  and  form  a  portion  of 
the  supply  for  the  Paris  market.  The  sheep  supply 
annually  about  350,000  kilog.  of  wool,  but  it  is 
mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Hogs  are  reared  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The 
management  of  bees  is  w^ell  understood,  and  the 
honey  and  wax  are  excellent.  Property  is  here 
very  much  subdivided ;  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  estates  in  the  dep.  being  assessed  below  20 
fr.  a  year.  Some  coal  rainas,  and  quarries  of  gra- 
nite, building-stone,  and  plastic  clay,  are  worked. 
Manufactures  very  few :  the  chief  are  those  of 
carpets,  at  Aubusson  and  FcUetin;  a  porcelain 
factory  at  Bouiganeuf,  and  some  fabrics  of  pai)er, 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  glass,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  The  exports  are  limited  to  some 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  timber,  coarse  woollens, 
carpets,  and  potten%  with  a  very  curious  article, 
namely,  hair,  which  the  females  of  this  ddp.  supply 
in  exchange  for  articles  of  dress,  to  the  extent  of 
many  cwL  a  p^'ear,  sent  to  the  coiffeurs  of  Paris. 
The  imports  mclude  most  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity, including  all  the  wine  and  nearly  aU  the 
wheat  consumed,  with  iron,  salt,  colonial  produce, 
horses,  silks,  and  drugs,  llie  depressed  state  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  the  conset^uent 
want  of  employment,  occai^ion  the  annual  emigra- 
tion of  from  22,000  to  28,000  labourers,  who  resort 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  search  of  work 
and  wages.  They  leave  home  in  small  parties  of 
from  4  to  12,  which  sometimes  augment  on  the 
road  to  300.    Each  of  these  parties  travels  under 
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the  conduct  of  a  master,  who  undortakea  work,  and 
engages  and  pays  those  who  travel  with  him.  The 
perioS  of  emigration  is  from  March  to  December. 
Creuse  is  divided  into  4  arrond.,  25  cantons,  and 
269  commmies.  Chief  towns,  Gueret,  the  cap., 
Aubusson,  Bourganeuf,  and  FcUetin.  Generally 
si)eaking,  this  dep.  is  reroaricably  free  from  crime. 
Ihe  whole  are  poor  and  economical,  but  exce:^ 
sively  litigious.  The  women  share  in  the  most 
laborious  occupations. 

CREVVKERNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  Englan.l, 
near  th^  S.  border  of  the  co.  of  Somerset ;  in  a  vale 
watered  by  the  Parret  and  Axe,  16  m.  SE.  Taunton, 
on  the  London  and  South  Western  railway.  Area 
of  par.,  5,810  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  3,566,  and  of 
j)ar.,  4,705  in  1861.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
five  streets,  diverging  from  a  central  market-place, 
and  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  ampl^^  supplied 
with  water.  The  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in 
the  later  Gothic  style,  haa  a  fine  elaborately-orna- 
mented tower,  and  the  windows  and  intenor  also 
present  rich  specimens  of  tracery.  A  free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1449,  has  an  annual  revenue 
of  300/.,  and  there  arc  four  exhib.  from  it  to 
any  college  in  Oxford.  There  is  also  a  national 
subscription  school,  and  two  seta  of  almshou£<es, 
founded  in  1707;  the  one  for  six  old  men,  the 
other  for  six  old  women.  There  are  manufactures 
of  sail-cloth,  dowlas,  and  stockings,  each  of  which 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands. 

CRICKLADE,  a  pari.  bor.  of  England,  «^. 
Wilta,  hunds.  Highworth,  Cricklade,  and  Staple, 
in  an  open  level  tract,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chum 
and  Key  with  the  IsLs;  75  m.  WNW.  London,  by 
road,  and  81  i  m.  by  Great  Western  railway,  via 
Purton  station.  Pop.  36,893  in  1861.  The 
borough  consists  chiefly  of  one  lon^  street  of 
meanly  built  houses,  paved,  but  not  lighted,  and 
ver}'  inadequately  supplied  with  water.  It  com- 
prises two  par.,  St.  MaJry  and  St.  Sampson,  and  a 
township,  including  in  all  an  area  of  5,840  acres. 
The  church  of  the  former  par.  is  small  and  an- 
tique, while  that  of  St.  Sampson  is  a  spacious 
cmciform  building,  with  a  lofty  and  highly  orna- 
mented tower.  It  has  numerous  escutcheons, 
bearing  the  cognisances  of  the  eail  of  Warwick, 
and  other  eminent  individuals,  and  is  a  fine  spein- 
men  of  the  Gothic.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  wc^ll- 
preaerved  cross,  with  canopied  oiclies,  which  was 
removed  from  the  High  Street,  and  placed  bore 
when  the  old  town-hall  was  demolished.  The 
remains  of  a  priory,  founded  in  the  Ist  <rf"  Henry 
III.,  are  now  used  as  tenements  for  paupers. 
There  are  two  national  schools,  supported  by  sub- 
scription ;  formerly  an  ancient  free  school  existed, 
but  the  endowment  has  been  lost;  a  charity, 
producing  125/.  a  year  from  land,  is  approprinted 
to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children.  The  Thames 
and  Severn  canal  passes  through  the  N.  end  of 
the  town ;  and  a  branch,  joining  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  canal  at  Swindon,  crosses  within  1  m.  of  it. 
The  inhab.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Cricklade  returned  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C  from 
the  21st  of  Edward  I.  to  the  1st  of  Henry  VU 
with  some  interruptions;  and  from  the  latter 
reign,  continuously  to  1780,  the  right  being  ex- 
clusively vested  in  freeholders  and  copyholders  of 
the  bor.  lands,  and  leaseholders  of  Uie  same  for 
not  less  than  3  years.  In  1780  (after  a  contested 
election)  the  bor.,  in  consequence  of  its  notorious 
corruption,  was  tlirown  open,  and  the  freeholders 
of  the  5  adjoining  divisions  of  Highwortii,  Crick- 
lade, Staple,  Kin^sbridge,  and  Malmesbuiy,  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  in  the  elective  franchise. 
Registered  electors,  1,749  in  1861.  The  bailiff  of 
Cricklade  is  returning  officer.  This  town  has  cmi- 
siderable  claims  to  antiquity ;  but  the  story  of  the 
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UnJvCTwty  of  Oxford  beiog  founded  by  the  pro- 
ft-9M>r3  and  students  of  an  ancient  school  estab- 
Ikbed  here,  appears  to  be  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation. 

CKIEFF,  a  buigh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co. 
Perth,  on  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Earn  (a  tributaiy  of  the  tay),  17  nu  W.  Perth. 
Pop.  2,363  in  1861.  The  place  lies  near  the  foot 
of  the  Giam]Han  Hilla,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
important  passes  to  Uie  Highlands,  and  is  the 
Moond  town  in  the  co.  It  formed,  more  than 
once,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
daring  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  was  burnt  by  the  Highlanders  in  1715.  It 
was  formerly  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  Scot- 
land, but  that  was  transferred  to  Falkirk  in  1770. 
Its  chief  distinction  now  consists  in  its  manufac- 
tuiing  industry.  There  are  in  Crieff  about  500 
hand-loom  weavers,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade.  There  is,  also,  a  considerable  trade 
iu  tambouring  and  flowering  webs  for  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers,  caiiied  on  by  females.  About 
300  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  axe  let  to  the  inhab.  in  small  patdies, 
technically  called  acres;  or  in  still  smaller  por- 
tions, called  prdb.  There  are  three  places  of 
worship  connected  with  the  established  church, 
and  several  chapels  belonging  to  Presbyterian  dis- 
scaitcfB,  and  an  episcopal  chapeL 

CRIMEA,  the  Otenonenu  Tauriea  of  the  an- 
cienta,  a  peninsula  of  Russia  in  Europe,  govern- 
ment of  Taurida;  between  44^  28'  and  46<^  N.  laU, 
and  dap  33'  and  W>  22^  £.  long.  It  is  united  on 
the  X.  to  the  mainland  by  the  isth.  of  Pcrekop, 
5  m.  in  width,  and  has  on  its  £.  the  Sivache,  or 
Putrid  Sea  (which  see),  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  the 
Straits  of  Yenical^,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  Isle  of  Taman,  being  everjrwhere  else  sur- 
rounded by  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  estimated  to 
contain  about  15,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated,  in 
1858,  at  500,000.  The  Crimea  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  one  lying  N.  and  the  other  S. 
of  the  river  Salghir,  which  flows  from  W.  to  £., 
and  is  the  only  stream  of  any  importance  in  the 
peniiwnla.  The  former  consists  almost  entirely  of 
vaiit  plains,  or  steppes,  destitute  of  trees,  but 
cDveied  with  luxuriant  pasture,  except  where 
they  are  interspersed  i^ith  heaths,  salt-lakes,  and 
marshes.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  far  from 
gof  id ;  being  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  and  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  very  unhealthy  in  summer,  par- 
ticularly along  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  aspect  and 
climate*  of  the  other,  or  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
are  entirely  different  It  presents  a  succession  of 
lofty  mountains,  picturesque  ravines,  chasms,  and 
the  'most  beautiful  slopes  and  valleys.  The  moun- 
tains, formed  of  strata  of  calcareous  rocks,  stretch 
along  the  S.  coast  from  Caffa,  on  the  £.,  to  Bala- 
clava on  die  W.  The  Tchadyadag,  or  Tent 
mountain,  the  highest  in  the  chain,  rises  to  the 
height  of  abfiut  5,110  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
M'a,  and  several  of  the  other  summits  attain  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  climate  of  the  val- 
ley s,  and  of  the  slopes  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  is  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  that  can 
be  imagined ;  and,  besides  the  common  products, 
tuch  as  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  vines,  olives, 
Ji;c-trec8,  mulberry  -  trees*  pomegranates,  and 
oranges,  flourish  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Pallas, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  have  given  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  of  this  interesting  region. 
Acc«>rding  to  Clarke,  '  If  there  exist  a  terrestrial 
itaradise,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  diiitrict  inter\'en- 
ing  between  Kutchukoy  and  Sudak,  on  the  S. 
ciiai«i  of  the  Crimea.  Protected  by  encircling  alps 
fn>m  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and  only 
oi>en  to  those  breezes  which  arc  wafted  from  the 
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S.,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage  of 
climate  and  of  situation.  Contmual  streams  of 
crystal  water  pour  down  from  the  mountains 
upon  their  gardens,  where  every  species  of  fruit 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  man^  that  aro 
not,  attain  the  highest  perfection.  !N  either  un- 
wholesome exhalations,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor 
venomous  insects,  nor  poisonous  reptiles,  nor 
hostile  neighbours,  infest  their  blessed  territory. 
The  life  of  its  inhabitants  resembles  that  of  the 
golden  age.  The  soil,  like  a  hot>-bed,  rapidly  puts 
forth  such  variety  of  spontaneous  produce,  that 
labour  becomes  merely  an  amusing  exercise. 
Peace  and  plenty  crown  their  board ;  while  the 
repose  they  so  much  admire  is  only  interrupted 
by  harmless  thunder,  reverberating  on  rocks  above 
them,  or  bv  the  murmur  of  the  waves  on  the 
beach  below.'  (Clarke,  il  p.  252,  8vo.  ed.)  But 
if  this  description  be  as  faithful  as  it  is  eloi^ueut, 
it  will  not  certainly  apply  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  Crimea,  not  even  to  the  famous  valley  of 
Baidar.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  finest 
parts  of  the  peninsula  are  infested  with  swarms 
of  locusts,  which  frequently  commit  the  most 
dreadful  devastations,  notliing  escaping  them, 
from  the  leaves  of  the  forest  to  the  herlw  of  the 
plain.  Tarantulas,  centipedes,  scorpions,  and 
other  venomous  insects,  are  also  met  with  in  most 
parts ;  and  even  to  the  S.  of  the  mountains  the 
air  in  autumn  is  not  everywhere  salubrious,  and 
malignant  fevers  are  not  uncommon. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and 
their  want  of  industry,  the  Crimea,  which  in  an- 
tiquity was  the  granary  of  Atliens,  and  whose 
natural  fertility  is  nowise  diminished,  does  not 
produce  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  might  do.  The 
steppe,  or  N.  portion,  is  in  general  more  suitable 
for  grazing  than  for  tillage,  and  is  depastured  by 
immense  numbers  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black 
catUe.  Some  of  the  rich  Noga!  Tartars  are  said 
to  have  as  many  as  50,000  sheep,  and  1,000 
horses;  and  the  poor  classes  have  100  of  the 
former  and  10  of  the  latter.  Thousands  of  cattle 
often  belong  to  a  single  individual :  camels  also 
are  abundant.  Breed  of  horses  improved  by 
crossing  with  Arabs.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  large- 
tailed  species  peculiar  to  the  KiighLses.  'I  he 
buflalo  IS  domesticated,  and  yields  a  rich  mUk ; 
and  the  culture  of  bees  is  a  good  deal  attended 
to.  Though  they  have  renounced  their  migratory 
habits,  the  Tartars,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  have  little  liking  to,  or  skill  in, 
husbandry.  Exclusive  of  ipilk  and  other  animal 
food,  the}''  subsist  chiefly  on  millet,  producing, 
however,  in  some  years,  as  much  as  150,000 
chetwerts  of  wheat  for  exportation.  The  moun- 
tainous, or  S.  portion  of  the  peninsula,  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  indifferent  wine,  with  flax,  fruits, 
timber,  honey,  and  wax;  but  the  cultivation  of 
com  is  so  little  attended  to,  that  even  in  the  best 
years  its  inhabitants  have  to  import  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  supplies.  The  most  important 
and  valuable  product  of  the  Crimea  is  the  salt 
derived  from  the  salt-lakes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Perekop,  Kaffa,  Koslow,  and  Kertsch.  It  is 
monopolised  by  the  gov.,  and  yields  a  considerable 
revenue.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  lakes 
near  Kertsch  amounts  to  from  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000  poods  a  year :  the  lakes  of  JPcrekop  are 
even  more  productive.  At  Koslow  there  is  only 
a  single  lake.  About  13,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  works;  each  pood  costs  the  treasury  4 
copecks,  or  thereabouts,  the  expense  of  production 
being  seldom  greater  tlian  from  6  to  10  copecks. 
Government  sells  this  salt  at  80  copecks  per  pood, 
except  the  portion  dcstiued  for  tJie  consumption 
of  the  peninsula,  which  only  pays  15  copecks. 
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ExclusivQ  of  Mlt  and  corn,  the  other  principal 
articles  of  export  are  wine,  honey  (of  an  excellent 
quality),  wax,  morocco  leather,  hides,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  inferior  wool,  with  lamb-skins, 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  Silks  and  cottons, 
in  the  style  oi  the  Asiatics,  form  the  basis  of  the 
import  trade ;  and  there  are  also  imported  woollen 
stuffs,  wing,  oil,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  jewellery, 
dru|^s,  and  spices.  The  only  manufacture  worth 
notice  is  that  of  morocco  leather.  Principal 
towns — Kertsch,  CalTa,  Balaclava,  and  Koslow,  or 
Eupatoria.  Sevastopol,  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
peninsula,  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet.  Baktchiserai  was  the  capital  under 
the  khans ;  Simpheropol  is,  however,  the  modem 
capital,  not  of  the  Cnimea  only,  but  of  the  entire 
gov.  of  Taurida. 

Tlie  population  consists  of  Tartars,  Russians, 
Greeks,  (lermans,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gi^isies. 
The  variety  of  different  nations  found  in  the 
Oimea,  and  the  fact  that  each  lives  as  in  its  own 
country,  practising  its  peculiar  customs,  and  pre- 
serving its  religious  rites,  is  one  of  the  remaricable 
circumstances  that  render  the  peninsula  so  curious 
to  a  stranger.  The  number  of  Tartars  has  de- 
clined considerably,  by  emigration  and  otherwise, 
since  the  occupation  of  the  counljy  by  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  they  still  form  the  nucleus  and  main 
body  of  the  population.  They  consist,  1st,  of 
Nogal  Tartars,  living  in  villages,  who  pique  them- 
selves on  their  pure  Mongolian  blood;  2d,  of 
Tartars  of  the  steppe,  of  less  pure  descent;  and 
Sdj  of  those  inhabitmg  the  S.  coast,  a  mixed  breed, 
largely  alloyed  with  Greek  and  Turkish  blood, 
and  despised  by  the  others,  who  bestow  on  them 
the  contemptuous  designation  of  7W,  or  ren^ade. 
They  are  aU  attached  to  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  Simpheropol  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two 
muftis  of  the  Rassian  empire.  The  Tartars  are 
divided  into  the  classes  of  nobles  (moorzaa)^  of 
whom  there  are  about  250,  jniests  (mHUahs)^  and 
peasants.  A  mullah  is  at  the  head  or  every  parish, 
and  nothing  is  undertaken  without  his  consent 
The  peasants  plough  his  land,  sow  and  reap  his 
com,  and  carry  it  home ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
proprietor  takes  tithe  of  the  priest.  In  summer 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  peasantry  are  bare,  but 
in  winter  they  are  clotlied  after  the  Russian 
fashion.  They  are  simple  in  their  manners  and 
dress;  and  their  sobriety,  chastity,  cleanliness, 
and  hospitality  have  been  highly  enlo|^sed,  and 
probably  exaggerated;  they  live  principally  on 
the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  are  wedded 
to  routine  practices ;  and  if  they  be  not,  as  Pallas 
seems  to  have  supposed,  decidedly  averse  from 
labour,  they  at  all  events  are  but  little  disposed 
to  be  industrious.  The  emigration  that  took  place 
after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Russians 
was  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  efforts  of  the 
latter  to  convert  the  Tartars  into  husbandmen,  as 
to  the  excesses  they  committed.  (Reuilly,  p.  176.) 
In  their  diet  they  make  great  use  of  honey,  and 
are  much  addicted  to  smoking.  Every  family 
has  two  or  more  copies  of  the  Koran,  which  the 
children  are  taught  to  read ;  but  in  despite  of  this, 
and  of  the  schools  established  in  their  villages, 
thev  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  ignorant 

The  Greeks  established  themselves  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  founded  several  colonies  upon  it«  coasts, 
nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
country  fell  successively  into  the  possession  of 
Mithridates,  and  of  the  Komans,  Groths,  and  Huns. 
In  1237  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tartars. 
About  the  same  time  its  ports  were  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese:  the  latter  of 
whom  rebuilt  Caffa,  the  ancient  Theodonia,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  power  and  of  the  ex- 


tensive commerce  they  carried  on  in  the  Euxine. 
In  1475  the  Turkish  sovereign  Mahomet  II.  ex- 
pelled the  Genoese,  and  reduced  the  peninsula  to 
a  sort  of  colonial  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, leaving  it  to  be  governed  by  a  khan  or  native 
prince.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  about 
three  centuries,  or  till  Catherine  II.  stipulated  for 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea.  In  1783,  the 
khan  having  abdicated,  the  armies  of  Russia  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  country,  which  waa 
secured  to  her  by  the  peace  of  1791.  The  Crimea 
became  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  of  modem  times  in  1854.  Great  Britain  and 
France  having  taken  part  in  a  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  not  finding  themselves 
able  to  attack  the  latter  power  with  sufficient 
energy  at  the  /nouth  of  the  Danube,  resolved  to 
invade  the  Crimea  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Having 
effected  a  landing,  there  followed,  Sept  20,  the 
battle  of  Alma,  the  capture  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  extending  from  Oct,  17,  1854, 
to  Sept  8,  1855.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  .30, 
1856,  net  result  of  the  war,*  nominally  crippled  the 
power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  by  reducing  the 
fleet  of  war  and  the  aggressive  strength  of  the 
maritime  forces  in  SebastopoL  Succeeding  years, 
however,  proved  the  entire  ineffectiveneas  of  these 
treaty  stipulations. 

CROATIA  (AUSTRIAN),  called  hy  the  inhab. 
Horvath  Or$zap,  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
regarded  as  forming  the  marit  portion  of  Hungary ; 
between  lat  44o  7'  and  46^  23'  N.,  and  long. 
140  23'  and  170  31'  E. ;  having  NW.  CamioU  and 
Styria,  NE.  Hungary  Proper,  E.  and  SE.  SU- 
vonia,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  SVV. 
the  Adriatic.  Shape  very  irregular;  length  XE. 
to  SW.  150  m.,  breadth  vm-ing  from  30  to  125  m. 
Area,  9,900  sq.  m.  Pop.  876,009  in  1857.  The 
S.  portion  of  Croatia  is  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Julian  Alps  and  their  ramifications. 
N.  of  the  Save  the  surface  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous,  but  a  continuation  of  the  Camic 
Alps  traverses  the  N.  portion  of  the  countn*, 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Drave 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Save  and  Unna. 
The  valle\^  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some 
considerable  plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Drave,  separating  Croatia  from  Hungary;  the 
Unna,  which  for  the  most  part  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  side  of  Turkey ;  and  the  Save  and 
Kulpa  by  which  it  is  intersected.  Climate  varies 
very  much  in  different  parts.  Along  the  Adriatic, 
it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy ; 
and  the  olive  and  other  fruits  of  S.  climates  gP>w 
in  perfection :  in  the  N.  also  it  is  warmer  than  in 
Hungary ;  but  in  the  elevated  mountain  region  of 
the  S.,  snow  frequently  falls  in  Aug.  or  Sept,  and 
lies  till  the  following  April  or  May.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestone; 
they  however  afford  not  only  fine  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  gypsum,  but  porphyry,  gneiss,  clay- 
slate,  and  quartz.  The  upper  soil  is  frequently 
gravelly  or  sandy ;  it  is  less  fertile  in  the  S.  than 
in  the  N.,  where  maize,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet, 
and  oats  are*  grown  in  considerable  quantities. 
But  little  wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated,  and  the 
flax  and  hemp  produced  are  sufficient  only  fitr 
home  consumption.  The  most  abundant  fruit  i» 
the  Damascene  plum,  of  which  the  favourite  l^e- 
verage  of  the  Croats  and  Illyrians  is  made.  The 
vine  is,  however,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
N.,  and  a  strong  and  full-flavoured  wine  is  made« 
most  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  fttow 
There  are  large  forests,  and  timber  is  an  important 

{>roduct.    The  pascures  are  limited,  and  but  little 
odder  is  grown,  so  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
but  little  attended  to.    Hogs,  which  feed  in  the 
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voodfs  Are  the  most  plentiful  domestic  animals. 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  a  little  silver  are  found  in 
▼arioufi  parts;  and  small  quantities  of  gold  are 
obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  Drave. 
i'oal,  sulphur,  and  salt  are  the  other  chief  mineral 
products.  Manufactures  very  few,  and  of  the 
rudest  kind.  Croatia  is  divided  into  six  cos. ;  its 
principal  cities,  Agram,  the  cap.,  Warasdin,  Carl- 
stadt,  Bellovar,  Kroutz,  and  Fiume,  the  principal 
se»-port.  It  has  its  own  provincial  diet,  the  same 
as  id!  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  (see 
Acstria),  and  is  likewise  represented  in  the 
ivichsrath,  or  central  parliament.  The  inhab. 
are  either  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  united  Greek 
Church ;  the  former  are  under  the  bishop  of  Agram; 
the  latter  have  their  own  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Kreutx.  The  Croats  are  of  a  Slavonian  stock, 
speaking  a  dialect  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  the  Polish  than  any  other  language :  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Chrobaks,  who  settled 
bete  in  640,  and  established  several  extensive 
gapmwCT^  or  duchies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th 
century,  Croatia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
which  ao(}uxred  dominion  over  parts  of  Dahnatia 
and  Bosnia :  about  1180,  it  was  incorporated  with 
llungaiy.  Its  present  constitution,  which  made  it 
an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  was  pro- 
claimed Feb.  26, 1861. 

Croatia  ^Turkish).    See  Bosnia. 

CROMARTY,  a  smidl  co.  of  Scotland,  consist- 
ing of  various  detached  portions,  about  14  in 
number,  almost  wholly  included  in  Ross-shire, 
with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  return  of  a 
member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Its  area,  incl.  Ross,  is 
3,157  sg.  m.,  or  2,016,375  acres;  pop.  81,406  in 
1H6I.  The  old  valued  rent  was  l,074iL ;  the  new 
valuation,  for  1863-4,  was  8,178/.  Registered 
electors  48  in  1864. 

Cromartt,  a  flea-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  a  low  alluvial 
promontory,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Cromarty 
Frith.  Pop.  1,491  in  1861.  Though  irregularly 
built,  it  is  neat  and  clean.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
it5  conminnication  with  different  parts  of  the 
cnontry  is  interrupted  by  friths  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  The  Cromarty  Frith,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
formed  by  two  richly  wooded  hills,  nearly  alike, 
and  about  2  m.  apart,  extends  about  10  m.  in- 
land, forming  a  most  spacious  bay,  with  deep 
watu",  and  sufficient  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for 
every  navy  in  the  world.  Cromarty,  though  in 
former  times  a  royal  burgh,  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  17th  century,  and 
is  now  only  a  buigh  of  barony.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent pier  and  harbour,  vessels  of  400  tons 
coming  close  up  to  the  qua^.  The  inhabitants 
have  long  engaged  extensively  in  the  herring 
fishery.  In  some  instances,  not  lewer  than  20,000 
barrels  are  stated  as  having  been  cured  in  the 
town  in  a  single  year.  Cromarty  has  long  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  hempen  manu- 
farture,  includinf^  sacking  and  sailcloth.  It  also 
enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in  pork  for  the  English 
market,  the  value  of  the  quantity  exported  varving 
from  15,000/.  to  20,0002.  annually.  Ship-building 
»  carried  on  to  a  trifling  extenU  A  steamboat 
plies  between  Cromarty  and  Leith ;  and  there  is 
also  regular  steam  communication  with  London. 
Cromarty  unites  with  Dingwall,  Domock,  Kirk- 
wail,  and  Tain  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors  33  in  1864.  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart,  the  eccentric  but  learned  author  of  the 
*  JeweV  *  Logopandecteision,*  and  numerous  other 
works,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  oo.  of  Cro- 
Duirty. 

C  HOMER,  a  sea-port  town  and  par.  of  England, 
oo.  Norfolk,  hund.  N.  Erpingham,  on  a  high  clifi' 
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on  the  NE.  coast,  21  m.  N.  Norwich.  Area  of 
par.,  800  acres;  pop.  of  do.  1,232  in  1831,  and 
1,367  in  1861.  Cromer  was  formerly  but  a  small 
fishing  station ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  much 
resorted  to  b^  sea-bathers,  attracted  by  the  fine 
beach  and  picture8(|ue  scenery  of  the  vicinity. 
The  older  part  consists  of  mean,  badly  arranged 
tenements ;  but  the  more  modem  houses,  near  the 
sea,  are  much  superior,  and  pleasantly  situated. 
The  church,  in  the  later  Gothic  stvle,  has  a  pin- 
nacled tower,  160  feet  in  height.  There  is  also  a 
dissenting  chapel,  and  a  national  subscription 
schooL  Some  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and 
of  the  old  walls  which  surrounded  the  town,  are 
still  traceable.  A  fort  and  two  hidf-moon  bat- 
teries were  erected  during  the  late  war  on  an 
adjoining  eminence.  About  |  m.  E.  of  the  town 
is  Foulness  lighthouse,  furnished  with  a  revolving 
light, and  havmg the  lantern  elevated  274  feetabove 
the  level  of  the  sea.    In  consequence  of  the  dan- 

Serous  character  of  the  coast,  there  are  three  other 
ghthouses  betwixt  this  place  and  Yarmouth.  The 
parish  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent,  and 
at  the  period  of  Domesday  Book  included  the  town 
of  Shipden ;  which  subsequently  with  its  church, 
and  also  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  were  swept  off  by  an  inroad  of 
the  ocean.  The  sea  is  here,  in  fact,  constantly 
gaining  on  the  land.  In  the  winter  of  1825, 
some  diiffs  contiguous  to  the  lighthouse,  250  ft.  in 
height,  were  precipitated  into  the  sea,  their  frag- 
ments covering  12  acres.  (Lyell's  G^logy,  L 
396.)  The  inhabitants  are  moetlv  engaged  hi 
the  fishery ;  the  coasting  trade  is  also  earned  on, 
though  under  considerable  difficulties,  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  landing-place,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  employ  carts  to  load  and  unload 
the  vessels  l^ing  on  the  beach  at  low  water 
Cromer  Ba^r  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  has 
thence  obtained  from  the  sailors  the  expressive 
name  of  the  *  Devil's  Throat.*  Exports  chiefly 
com;  imports,  coals,  riles,  and  oil-cake.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  constmct  a  pier, 
but  it  has  always  been  swept  off.  Life-boats  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  on  the  beach,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  rescuing  many  from  destruction. 
CROMFORD,  a  chapehy  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Derby,  hund.  and  par.  of  Wirksworth,  on  the 
Derwent,  near  the  S.  end  of  Matlock  Dale;  13  m.  N. 
by  W.  Derby,  and  145  m.  NW.  London  by  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  1,291  in  1831,  and  1,140  in 
1861.  The  town  is  mostly  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
stream,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  W. 
by  lofty  calcareous  rocks :  the  houses  are  mostly 
small  neat  buildings,  occupied  by  work-people 
employed  in  the  adjoining  cotton  factories.  ITiere 
is  a  neat  episcopal  chapel,  founded  by  Sir  R. 
Arkwright ;  a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  two  good  school- 
rooms, built  in  1833 ;'  and  almshouses  for  six  poor 
widows.  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wright, the  great  founder  of  the  British  cotton- 
manufacture,  who  built  here  two  large  cotton 
mills — (the  first  in  1771,  the  other  a  few  years 
subsequently)  —  where  his  great  improvements 
were  brought  into  successful  operation  :  these  and 
another  factor}'  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  Lead  and  lime  mines  are  worked  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  S.  terminus  of  the 
Cromford  and  Peak  Forest  railway  is  at  this 
town ;  and  from  it  a  canal  extends  to  the  Erewash 
canal  near  Langley  Bridge. 

CRONSTADT  (Ger.Kronsiadt;  Uung,Brat3o), 
a  town  of  Transylvania,  near  its  SE.  extremity, 
being  the  largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as 
the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  town 
in  that  cotmtry ;  cap.  co.  of  the  same  name  in  the 
*  Saxon-land,'  in  a  narrow  valley,  120  m.  SE. 
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Klauscnbiir^.  Pop.  26,826  in  1857.  '  If  the  reader 
will  understand  the  situation  of  Kronstodt^  let  him 
imagine  an  o])€ning  in  the  long  line  of  mountains 
which  separate  Transylvania  from  Wallachia,  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  between  the  legs  of  which 
stands  an  isolated  hilL  Within  this  triangle  lies 
the  town  of  Kronstadt,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
isolated  hUl  thejc  is  a  modem  fortress  of  some 
strength.  The  mountains  come  so  close  down  on 
the  little  valley,  that  the  walls  are  in  many  places 
built  part  of  the  way  up  their  sides.'  (Paget,  Hun- 
gary, ii.  434.)  Cronstadt  Proper,  or  the  '  Inner 
Town,'  is  small,  rectangular,  surrounded  by  walls, 
towers,  and  ditches,  and  entereil  by  five  gates.  It 
is  regularly  and  well  built,  wth  pavwl  streets. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Saxon  descent, 
Blumenau,  the  E.  suburb,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Szeklers,  as  Bulgarey,  the  S.  suburb,  is  by  Wal- 
lacks ;  the  latter  is  built  on  a  height  interspersed 
with  gardens,  and  separated  from  the  inner  town 
by  a  large  open  esplanade,  ornamented  with 
avenues  of  trees  and  a  Turkish  kiosk.  Alstadt, 
the  other  suburb,  is  on  the  N.  side.  The  chief 
public  edifices  in  Cronstadt  are  the  great  Lu- 
theran church,  a  venerable  Gothic  building  of  the 
14th  century ;  the  Lutheran  college,  Wallack  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  former  rebuilt  by 
Elizabeth,  empre^  of  Russia,  in  1751,  town-hall, 
barracks,  two  hospitals,  the  workhouse,  several 
different  schools,  and  the  great  market-house.  In 
the  latter,  Saxons,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mol- 
davians, Szeklers,  Hungarians,  Turks,  Wallacks, 
and  gipsies  meet  to  make  up  the  bustling  and 
motley  crew.  Its  proximity  to  Turkey  has  mtro- 
duceda  good  deal  of  Turkish  habits  and  manners. 
But  Cronstadt  is  principally  distinguished  by  its 
industry. 

'A  rapid  stream  rushes  in  various  channels 
through  the  streets,  and  makes  itself  usefid  to  a 
host  of  dyers,  feltmongers,  tanners,  and  millers, 
with  which  this  little  Manchester  abounds.  Kron- 
stadt  and  its  neighbourhood  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
parts  of  Transylvania  in  which  any  manufactured 
produce  is  prepared  for  exportation,  and  here  it  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  chief 
articles  produced  are  woollen  cloths  of  a  coarse 
description,  such  as  ore  used  for  the  dresses  of 
the  peasants,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  stockings, 
skins,  leather,  wooden  bottles  of  a  peculiar  form 
and  very  much  esteemed,  and  light  wagons  on 
wooden  springs.  The  principal  part  of  its  exporta 
are  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  A  considerable 
transit  commerce  between  Vienna  and  the  princi- 
palities is  likewise  carried  on  through  Kronstadt, 
which  is  Chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  com- 
pany of  Greek  merchants.'  (Paget,  ii.  436,  486.) 
The  first  paper-mill  and  printing  press  in  Tran- 
sylvania were  established  at  Cronstadt 
'  Cronstadt,  or  Kkok stadt,  a  strongly  fortified 
marit.  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Petersburg, 
of  which  city  it  is  the  port,  beside  being  the  prin- 
cii)al  station  of  the  Russian  navy.  Pop.  29,116  in 
1858.  The  town  stands  on  the  SE.  extremity  of 
the  sandy  island  of  Kotline  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  about  20  m.  W.  Petersburg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  regular  steamers.  Its  shape  is 
triangular,  its  base  being  towards  the  S.  Being, 
as  it  were,  the  outworit  of  Petersbui^,  it  is  verv 
strongly  fortified.  The  narrow  channel  which 
bounds  the  island  of  Kotline  S.,  and  is  the  only 
practicable  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
the  cap.,  is  protected  on  the  side  of  Cronstadt  by  a 
fortress  erected  on  a  detached  islet ;  and  on  the 
opi)OBite  side  by  the  batteries  of  the  Riesbank  and 
the  castle  of  Cronslot.  The  streets  of  Cronstadt 
are  regular  and  generally  paved ;  but  the  houses 
lupe  mostly  of  wood,  and  only  one  story  in  height 
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There  are  about  160  stone  bu^dingit,  mo9t  of 
which  belong  to  the  government  The  town  is 
tlivided  into  two  grand  sections,  those  of  the  com- 
mandant and  the  admiralty,  and  into  fonr  sub- 
divisions ;  it  is  traversed  by  two  navigable  canals, 
those  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  Catherine.  Tlie 
former,  commenced  in  1721  and  finished  in  1752, 
is  3^  furlongs  in  length,  by  about  80  yds.  wide, 
and  bordered  with  stonework.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  one  of  its  arms  communicating  with  a 
dock  paved  with  granite,  in  which  ten  shiiis  of  the 
line  may  be  repaired  at  once.  The  Catherine 
canal,  begun  in  1782,  is  much  more  extensive, 
and  bordered  with  granite :  it  communicates  with 
the  mercantile  jwrt,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Between  these  two  canals  is 
the  Italian  palace,  built  and  formerly  inhabited 
by  Prince  Menschikoff,  now  a  school  for  Baltic 
pilots  with  300  pupils.  The  other  principal  public 
buildings  and  establishments  are,  the  naval  hos- 
pital with  2,500  beds,  the  ci\il  hospital,  arsenal, 
cannon  and  ball  foundry,  admiralty,  barracks, 
custom-house,  I^rotestant  college,  several  schools, 
nobility's  club,  tliree  churches,  and  two  chapels 
appropriated  to  the  Greek  faith,  and  Lutheran, 
English,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Peter  the 
Great  had  a  residence  and  a  garden  here:  the 
latter  continues  to  be  a  public  promenade;  but 
of  the  trees  planted  by  the  creative  hand  of 
Peter,  only  a  few  remain :  here  is,  however,  a  bust 
of  the  great  emperor  on  a  column,  which  bears  an 
inscription  stating  that  be  founded  Cronstadt  in 
1703.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  are  the  three 
ports :  the  E.  or  Imperial  port  will  accommodate 
35  ships  of  the  line,  besides  small  vessels;  the 
second  or  middle  port,  used  chiefly  for  the  equip- 
ment or  repair  of  ships,  haa  been  already  noticed, 
and  has  attached  to  it  some  building  docks  and 
pitch-houses,  and  a  powder-magazine;  the  W.  or 
mercantile  port  is  capable  of  accommodating  600 
vessels  of  any  size.  All  these  ports  are  very 
strongly  fortiJSed,  of  a  convenient  depth,  and 
safe ;  but  the  freshness  of  the  water  injures  ships 
which  remain  long  in  them ;  and  the  bay  of 
Cronstadt  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up  with  ice  for 
several  months  of  the  year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of 
Russia  is  carried  on  through  Cronstadt  Most  shi|M( 
load  and  unload  here,  and  goods  are  conveyed  to 
and  from  PeteiBbui^  by  means  of  lighters,  tlie 
channel  higher  up  being  generally  available 
only  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  Uian  7  or  8  ft 
of  water.  (For  furtJier  particulars  respecting  the 
trade  of  Cronstadt  see  Petersburg.) 

CROWLAND,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Lincoln,  parts  of  Holland,  wapent  Elloe.  Area 
of  par.,  inc.  Deepening  Fen,  29,070  acres.  Pop. 
of  town  2,413  and  of  par.  3,148  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  low  fiat  district,  8  m.  NE.  Peter- 
borough, on  the  rivers  Welland  and  Nene,  and  the 
Catwater  drain.  The  communication  between  its 
dificrent  parts  was  formerly  kept  up  by  a  bridge 
of  sin^cular  constntction,  impassable  for  carriages 
built  m  the  reign  of  Edw.  II. ;  but  as  the  two 
streams  have  both  been  covered  in,  sewer-like,  in 
recent  years,  the  *  triangular  bridge,'  as  it  is  called* 
stands  now  in  the  middle  of  a  rather  broad  tho- 
roughfare; a  singular  object  for  the  curious  tra> 
veller.  At  Crowland  was  fomierly  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  English  abbeys,  llie  present 
church  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  that  originally 
attached  to  the  abbey,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  later  Gothic  style  :  its 
W.  front  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  hatt  sta> 
tues  of  several  kings  and  abbots.  The  windows 
and  interior  tracery  are  also  very  splendid,  'i  he 
remains  of  the  abbey  are  highly  interesting.    U 
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was  baili  on  piers,  of  which  many  remain.  The 
niiiiA  are  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  the 
different  periods  of  the  (irothic  style.  It  was  ori- 
^naliy  founded  b}'  Ethelbald,  in  716:  though 
stever^  times  destrr>yed,  it  was  as  often  rebuilt 
with  augmented  splendour:  its  endowments 
were  most  ample ;  and  its  revenue  at  the  disso- 
lution in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  amounted  to 
1,217/.  5jl  lldL  a  year.  From  this  period  it  fell 
into  decay ;  and  during  the  civil  war  (after  being 
for  8r*me  time  occupied  as  a  garrison)  was  almost 
wholly  demolished.  A  market  formerly  held  in 
the  town  has  long  been  removed  to  Thofney  ;  but 
there  u  still  an  annual  fair,  on  Sept.  5,  for  cattle 
and  flax.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
ailcure.  The  par.,  formerly  for  1  he  most  part  an 
unprofl table  morass,  has.  by  dint  of  draining,  been 
C(»nvert€d  into  rich  arable  and  pasture  land:  to 
ax«ist  in  this  are  several  powerful  windmills,  which 
pump  up  the  superfluous  water  into  channels,  wliich 
conduct  it  off.  An  extensive  fishery  (formerly  be- 
longing to  the  abbey,  and  now  to  the  crown)  in- 
cludes mAny  decoys  for  wildfowl  of  which  this 
fiarisfa  furnishes  a  lairge  supply  to  various  markets. 
GiXfe  ore  also  largely  reared.  (Stukeley^s  Itinera- 
rium  Curiosum,  p.  33.) 

CROYDON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  Wallington,  9  m.  S.  London  by 
niad,  and  10  m.  by  South  Eastern  and  by  I^ndon, 
lirighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.    Pop.  of  town 
20.325,  and  of  par.  30,240  in  1861.    Tlie  town  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Ranstead  Downs,  near 
the  source  of  the  Wandle.  The  parish  church,  the 
finest  in  the  co.,  in  the  later  pointed  style,  has  a 
lofty  tower  with  pinnacles,  and  contains  many  flne 
old  monuments,  chiefly  of  archbishops  of  Canter- 
liun*.    This  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
archbi'sbo^  of  the  metropolitan  see  having  for- 
n^rly  resided  in  a  palace  here,  tlie  remains  and 
grounds  of  which  were  sold  in  1780.    There  are 
several  other  churches,  built  by  parliamentary 
grant,  within  a  recent  periixl :  one  near  Crovdon 
Common,  with  400  free  sittings,  the  other  at  "^or- 
wood,  with  632 ;  also  a  number  of  dissenting  cha- 
pels; afiree  school,  founded  1710,  for  20  children; 
a  Mrhool  of  industry  for  girls ;  a  school  for  e^lu- 
cating  150  children  of  Quakers,  removed  from 
Islington,  1825 ;  a  Lancastrian  school ;  and  a  na- 
tional school.    The  last  occupies  the  schoolroom 
of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Wliitgift  in   1596,  for  a  warden,   schoolmaster, 
chaplain,  and  not  less  than  80  or  more  than  40 
poor  brothers  and  sisters :  the  income,  which  ori- 
ginally amounted  to  about  200^  a  year,  is  now 
neariy  2,0004;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
visitor.    The  building   (with  a  chapel  annexed) 
forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  in  the  domestic 
style  of  that  period  :  there  arc  also  two  sets  of 
alm^ouses,  and  several  minor  charities  ;  a  small 
theatre,  seldom  opened.    A  handsome  town-hall, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  was  built  in  1807,  in  which 
the  summer  assizes  of  the  co.  are  held,  alternately 
with  Guildford ;  when  not  thus  used,  it  is  occupied 
aa?  a  corn-market.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town-hall 
i»  a  structure  used  as  a  prison  during  the  assizes, 
and  at  other  times  as  a  poultry  and  butter  market. 
The  CO.  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions  weekly  for 
the  district ;  and  there  is  a  court  of  requests  for 
debts  under  64,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  hundred.    Market,  Saturday.    Fairs,  July  6, 
for  cattle  ;  Oct.  2,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs ;  the 
latter  »  also  a  crowde<l  pleasure  fair,  and  noted  for 
the  large  quantity  of  walnuts  brought  to  It.    The 
pancipal  line  of  road  from  London  to  Brighton 
fjasftes  through  Cniydon,  and  it  also  communicates 
with  the  metropolis  by  two  Unes  of  railways.    In 
cuu^«quence  of  this  facility  of  intercourse  a  great 
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many  persons  engaged  in  London  during  the  day 
have  taken  up  their  residence  at  Croydon,  which  has 
led  to  the  erection  of  a  vast  number  of  *  villas '  and 
other  houses  of  a  similar  description.  The  members 
for  the  E.  division  co.  Surrey  are  elected  here.  Crciy- 
don  is  the  centre  of  a  poor  union  of  10  parishes.  At 
Addiscombe,  1^  m.  distant,  a  military  college  was 
estabUshed  in  1809,  for  cadets  in  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany's ser\-ice;  it  luid,  till  its  extinction,  which 
took  place  with  that  of  the  company,  about  14 
professors  and  masters  in  the  various  departments, 
and  usually  from  120  to  150  student.s. 

Croydon  b  the  supposed  site  of  the  Noviomagus 
of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  On  Broad  Green,  near  it, 
are  traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  London  to 
Arundel,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  l)een  found : 
there  are  also  many  remains  of  an  older  period ; 
amongst  others,  a  cluster  of  twenty-five  tumuli, 
on  a  hill,  between  the  town  and  Adduigton  Park 
(the  Archb.  of  Canterbury's  seat),  and  a  circular 
encampment  with  a  double  moat. 

CRUZ  (SANTA),  the  most  S.  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  situated  in  the  Caribl)ean  Sea,  about  lat  17^ 
45'  N.,  and  long^  64©  40'  W. ;  60  m.  ESE.  Porto 
Rico.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  20  m. :  average  breadth, 
5  m.  Area  about  100  sq.  m.  Estim.  pop.  32,000. 
There  is  a  chain  of  hills  in  the  N. ;  but  the  island 
is  generally  leveL  The  coasts  are  much  indented, 
and  present  numerous  harbours,  the  b^t  of  which 
are  those  of  Christianstadt  and  Friederichstadt. 
The  rivulets  are  dried  up  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  water  is  then  scarce  and  bad.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  Soil 
fertile,  producing  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee, 
and  indigo.  The  average  value  of  the  produce 
of  sugar  amounts  to  alxmt  1,200,000  rix  dollars, 
and  that  of  rum  to  500,000  rixdollars  a  year. 
Timber  is  scarce.  The  principtd  town,  Christian- 
stadt, the  cap.  of  all  the  Danuh  possessions  in  the 
W.  Indies,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  island  ;  it  is  well  built,  and 
has  5,000  inhab.  Its  port  is  secure,  and  defended 
by  a  battery.  Friederichstadt,  on  the  W.  coast, 
has  1,200  inhab.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage.  The  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spaniards,  and  Danes  alternately 
B>sscsHed  it  till  1814,  when  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
enmark. 

CSABA,  a  huge  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  Great  Hungarian  plain  bevond  the  Thciss,  63 
m.  SSW.  Debreczin.  Pop.  27*,866  in  1857.  The 
inhab.  are  mostly  Protestants.  Previously  to 
1840,  Csaba  was  but  a  village, '  the  hu^gest  village 
in  Huiigar>'.'  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  com, 
wine,  cattle,  fruit,  hemp,  and  flax. 

CSANAD,  a  town  of  Hungary  beyond  the 
Theiss,  cap.  co.  of  same  name,  on  the  Manis, 
7  m.  SE.  Mako.  Pop.  2,903  in  1857.  It  was  for- 
merly a  populous  and  flourishing  place ;  but  its 
castle  is  now  in  ruins,  its  bishop  non-resident,  and 
the  county  meetings  have  been  transferred  to 
Mako. 

CSONGRAD,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  Imj- 
tween  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter,  immediately  after  the  influx  of  the 
K3r(>8;  31  m.  N.  Szegedin,  on  the  railway  fnira 
Szegedin  to  Pestli.  Pop.  16,200  in  1857.  The  town 
is  well  built^  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.  It  was  the  original  cap.  of  the  co.  of  same 
name ;  but  the  county  meetings  are  now  held 
at  Szegeden. 

CUBA,  an  isL  belonging  to  Spain,  being  the 
lai^cst,  most  flourishing,  and  important  of  the 
Antilles,  or  VV.  Indian  isls.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  Oct.  28,  1492;  and  was  first  calleil 
Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince  John,  son  of  Ferdinand 
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and  Isabella ;  afterwards  Ferdinando,  in  memory 
of  the  Catholic  king ;  then  successively  Santiago 
and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Spain  and  the  Virgin  ;  and  by  Spanish  geogra- 
phers La  Ungtia  de  pdjaroj  as  being  descriptive  of 
Its  form.  The  name  Cuba  was  that  in  use  among 
the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

Fornij  Pontum,  and  Extent. — Its  figure  is  long 
and  narrow,  approaching  to  that  of  a  crescent,  with 
its  convex  side  looking  towards  the  Arctic  Pole ; 
its  W.  portion,  lying  between  Florida  and  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  Mexico,  leaves  two  en- 
trances into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;   the  distance 
from  Cape  St  Antonio,  the  most  W.  point  of  the 
island,  in  lat.  21°  64'  N.,  long.  84°  67'  16"  W.,  to 
tlie  nearest  point  in  YucatAii,  is  126  m.  across; 
and  that  from  Point  Icacos,  the  most  N.  point  in 
the  island,  in  hit  28°  10'  N.,  long.  81©  ir  45"  W., 
to  Cape  Tancha,  the  S.  extremity  of  Florida, 
being  180  m.  across.  Point  Mavsi,  the  £.  extremity 
(.f  Cuba,  hit  20°  16'  40"  N.,  long.  14f>  7'  63"  W., 
is  49  m.  NE.  by  E.  from  Cape  San  Nicholas  MoU, 
in  Hayti ;  and  Cape  Cruz,  in  Cuba,  is  about  96  m. 
K.  from  the   nearest    point  of  Jamaica.     The 
greatest  length  of  the  island,  following  its  curve, 
is  about  800  m. ;  its  breadth,  which  is  very  irre- 
gular, varies  from  180  to  25  m.    The  total  area  of 
the  island  is  stated,  in  the  census  of  1861,  to  em- 
brace 48,489  sq.  miles,  or  about  as  laige  as  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  taken  to- 
gether.   Its  coasts  are  .very  much  indented,  and  it 
IS  surrounded  by  many  islands,  islets,  and  reefs. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing its  shores,  it  has  several  excellent  harbours, 
that  of  the  Havannah  being  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.    The  land  along  the  sea-shore,  almost 
all  round  the  island,  is  so  low  and  flat  as  to  be 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
'greatly  increases  the  difficulty,  especially  in  the 
rainv  season,  of  communicating  with  the  interior. 
In  the  lagoons,  near  the  shore,  especially  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  island,  which  are  filled  with  sea 
water  during  spring  tides,  sufficient  salt  is  collected 
for  the  use  ot  the  inhab.    A  oordillera  stretches 
from  the  one  end  of  the  isL  to  the  other,  dividing 
it  into  two  unequal  sections,  that  on  the  N.  side 
being  for  the  most  part  the  narrower  of  the  two. 
Of  the  geologj'  little  is  known  beyond  what  may 
be  found  in  Humboldt     The  cordillera  is  one 
great  calcareous  mass,  which  is  found  to  rest  on  a 
schistose  formation.    Its  summit  presents  a  naked 
ridge  of  barren  rocks,  occasionally  interrupted  by 
mure  gentle  undulations.     It  attains,  m  some 
parts,  to  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  ft. 

Climate, — In  the  W.  half  of  the  isL  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  be  expected  alon^  the  N.  limit  of  the 
torrid  zone,  presenting  many  mequalities  of  temp, 
from  the  near  neighbourhood  oi  the  American 
continent  The  seasons  are  spoken  of  as  the 
rainy  and  the  dry,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  very  clearly  defired.  The  warmest  months 
are  July  and  August,  when  the  mean  temp,  is  from 
28^  to  29<>  of  the  centigrade,  or  from  82<>  to  84° 
Fahr.  The  coldest  months  are  Dec  and  Jan., 
when  the  mean  temp;  is  nearly  10^  Fahr.  less  than 
under  tlie  equator.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
heat  would  be  insupportable  but  for  the  regular  al- 
ternation of  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  The  weather 
of  the  dry  season  is  comparatively  cool  and  agree- 
able. It  never  snows,  but  hail  and  hoar  frost  are 
not  uncommon ;  and  at  an  elevation  of  800  or  400 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ice  has  been  found 
several  lines  in  thickness,  when  the  Nd*.wind  has 
happened  to  prevail  for  sevend  weeks  in  succession. 
Hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  Hayti  and 
the  other  W.  Indian  isls.,  and  seldom  do  much 
damage  on  shore.    In  the  £.  part  of  the  isL,  par- 


ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santiago,  earth- 
quakes are  not  unlrequent  The  most  severe  on 
record  are  those  which  took  place  in  1675,  1682, 
1766,  and  1826. 

Aninud  Kingdom, — The  only  indigenous  quad- 
ruped known  in  the  island  is  the  ititia  or  kutia, 
shaped  liked  a  rat,  but  from  12  to  18  in.  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail ;  of  a  clear  black  colour, 
feeding  on  leaves  and  fruits,  and  inhabiting  the 
hollows  and  clefts  of  trees.    Its  flesh,  though  in- 
sipid, is  sometimes  eaten.    Amphibious  oviparous 
animals,  the  crocodile,  cayman,  manati,  tortoise, 
and  jicotea ;  the  first  on  the  coast,  and  the  others 
in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.    The  perrojibaro  is  the 
domestic  dog  restored  to  a  state  of  nature.    It 
becomes  fierce  and  carnivorous,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  the  wolf  of  Europe ;  never  attacking  man 
until  pressed  in  the  chase.     Whatever  be  their 
original  colour,  they  uniformly  degenerate  into  a 
dirty  black,  with  a  very  rough  coat    In  spite  of 
the  efibrts  made  to  extirpate  them,  they  increase 
in  numbers,  and  do  great  damage  among  the 
cattle.    The  domestic  cat,  called  the  goto  jibaro, 
when  it  becomes  wild,  commits  rimilar  depreda- 
tions  on  the  poultry  yard.    The  most  valuable  of 
the  domestic  animals  are  the  cow  and  pig.    The 
sheep,  goat,  and  ass  are  not  in  such  general  use, 
although  within  these  few  years  the  great  iackass 
of  the  peninsula  has  been  introduced  with  some 
success,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules.    The 
feathered  race  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage ;  but  are  far  too  numerous  for  sepa- 
rate notice.  The  rivers,  though  not  large,  are  well 
supplied  with  excellent  fish,  as  are  the  bays  and 
inlets  with  the  natives  of  the  deep.    Oystera  and 
other  shell-fish  are  also  numerous,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  adhere  to  the  branches  of  the  man- 
grove trees  which  surround  the  coast    Snakes  of 
a  large  size  are  of  rare  occurrence,  though  some 
have  been  seen  10  or  12  ft  long,  and  7  ot  8  in.  in 
diameter.  Of  insects  the  bee  is  turned  to  valuable 
account  by  the  exportation  of  its  wax,  and  the 
use  made  of  its  honey.     The  mosquito  tribe  are 
troublesome,  and  the  phosphorescent  family  are 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  ooloaied£ighL» 
they  exhibit 

Vegetable  Kingdom, — The  forests  are  of  vast 
extent  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  are  in- 
digenous, and  several  sorts  are  well  suited  for 
ship-building.  The  palm  tribe  are  as  remarkable 
for  beauty  as  utility,  and  of  vines  there  is  great 
variety,  some  of  such  strength  as  to  destzov  the 
largest  of  the  forest  trees  in  their  parasitical  em- 
brace. The  tropical  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
various ;  of  tliese  the  pine-apple,  orange,  and  ita 
varieties,  are  the  most  highly  valued.  Of  the 
alimentary  plants,  the  platano,  or  plantain,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  Next  in  order  come  the 
sweet  and  bitter  yuca,  the  sweet  root  being  eaten 
as  a  vegetable,  and  the  bitter  converted  into  bread 
after  its  poisonous  juice  has  been  extracted.  The 
sweet  potato,  the  vam,  and  other  farinaceous  roots 
are  also  known,  afthough  not  in  such  general  use 
as  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  maize  or  In> 
dian  com  is  indigenous,  and  in  extensive  use; 
the  green  leaves  for  fodder,  under  the  name  of 
mattoja,  and  the  grain  in  various  forms  for  mau 
and  DcuEist  Rice  is  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantity ;  and  a  variety  of  beans,  especially  the 
garbanxOf  so  well  known  in  the  peninsula.  Garden 
stuffs  are  scarcely  known,  excq>t  in  the  Havannah 
and  other  large  towns,  and  there  only  in  the 
dry  season,  "nie  culture  of  flowers  is  still  less 
attended  to. 

Mineral  Kmgdom, — The  pursuit  of  the  precious 
metals  was  the  great  object  of  the  first  discoverers, 
but  if  gold  was  found  at  all,  it  was  probably  in 
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waahiog  the  MndB  of  some  of  the  riven,  as  no 
traces  of  the  sappoeed  mining  operations  axe  now 
to  be  found.  Tlie  gold  and  silver  sent  to  Spain 
from  Cuba,  Hajrti,  and  Jamaica,  soon  after  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  these  islands,  consisted, 
roost  likely,  of  the  accumulations  of  the  aborigines. 
In  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  the  copper 
mines  near  Santiago,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island, 
were  wrought  with  some  success,  but  were  aban- 
doned upwards  of  100  years  ago,  from  the  im- 
perfect kaowledge  which  then  existed,  of  the  art 
of  extracting  the  metal  firom  the  ore.  When  the 
mines  were  abandoned,  a  laxge  quantity  of  the 
mineral,  amounting  to  several  hundred  tons,  was 
left  on  the  spot  as  worthless,  but  having  been 
subjected  to  analysis  by  one  of  the  present  English 
proprietors,  it  was  found  to  be  so  rich  in  metal 
as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  of  sending  it  to 
Swansea  for  smelting.  In  consequence  of  this 
<tiscovery,  the  old  woridngs  were  explored,  and 
companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
mimng  operations  on  a  scale  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. One  of  these,  called  the  English  Company, 
has  beoi  highly  successful,  employing  many  miners 
and  labourers,  some  of  them  slaves,  some  emigrants 
from  the  Canaries,  and  some  articled  servants  from 
ComwalL  Powerful  steam  engines  have  been 
erected  by  this  company  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
ore  for  shipment  at  Santiago.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Santa  Clara,  another  copper-mme  has 
been  opened  by  an  American  company.  At  first, 
the  mineral  thence  obtained  was  sent  to  be  smelted 
at  New  York ;  but  latterly,  like  that  from  Cobre, 
it  has  been  shipped  to  the  great  smeltinp^-houses 
in  Wales.  Of  51,307  tons  of  copper-ore  unported 
into  the  U.  Kingdom  in  1848,  no  fewer  than 
30,679  tons  were  brought  from  Cuba.  Coal  of 
tolerable  quality  haa  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Havannah,  but  though  serial  pits 
have  been  opened,  the  English  coal,  carried  out  in 
the  sugar  ships  as  ballast,  may  still  be  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  coal  of  Cuba  is  highly  bitumi- 
nous, and  in  some  places  degenerates  into  a  form 
loembling  the  asphaltum  which  is  found  in  the 
pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  ships  of  the  discoverers  were  ca- 
reened with  this  bitumen,  which  is  often  found 
near  the  coast  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  like  petro- 
leum or  naphtha.  Marbles  and  jaspers,  of  various 
colours,  and  susceptible  of  a  hij^h  polish,  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  Cuba,  and  m  its  chief  depen- 
dency, die  Isle  of  Pines.  The  mineral  waters  of 
San  Diego,  Madiinga,  and  Guanabacao  have  ob- 
tained some  celebrity,  but  with  the  exception  qf 
the  last,  whidi  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ha- 
vannah, they  are  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore 
not  much  resorted  to. 

Paptdatifm  and  Indudry, — ^There  have  been 
various  censuses  of  the  population :  the  first  in 
1775,  when  it  amounted  to  170.370;  a  second  in 
1791,  when  it  was  272,140;  a  third  in  1817,  when 
It  was  551,998,  and  with  transient  persons, 
630,980 ;  and  a  fourth  in  1827,  when  the  perma- 
nent population  was  704,487,  and  with  transient 
persons,  730,562.  According  to  the  last  census,  of 
the  year  1861,  the  pop.  numbered  1,396,530; 
among  them  793,484  whites.  The  coloured  popu- 
lation, numbering  603,046,  was  divided  into 
1^5,843  free  persons,  6,650  called  *  emancipated,' 
and  370,553  slaves. 

The  increase  of  the  slave  population  has  been 
very  rapid,  being  due  chiefly  to  the  continued  im- 
portation of  alaves  from  Africa.  In  tome  years, 
siDce  the  peace  of  1815,  as  many  as  30,000  blacks 
are  believed  to  have  been  imported  into  Cuba  in  a 
single  year.  Spain  had  indeed  agreed  by  treaty 
in  1820  to  aboli^  the  trade;  but  this  treaty  was 


little  better  than  a  dead  letter,  and  it  is  only  rince 
1835,  when  a  more  efficient  treaty  with  Spain  was 
entered  into,  that  the  trade  sustained  anv  con- 
siderable diminution.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
slavery  will  soon  entirely  cease  in  Cuba,  having 
lost  its  chief  support  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
downfall  of  the  slave-holding  Southern  states  in 
1865. 

The  raising  of  sugar  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industrv  carried  on  in  Cuba. 
Its  culture  has  advanced  inth  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, especially  since  1809,  when  the  ports  of 
the  island  were  ireely  opened  to  foreigners.  It  is 
principally  shipped  from  the  Havannah ;  and  its 
export  from  that  citv,  which  in  1760  amounted  to 
about  5,000,000  IbeC,  had  increased  in  1800  to 
above  40,000,000  lbs.,  in  1820  to  above  100,000,000 
lbs.,  and  in  1849  to  240,800,000  lbs.  The  exports 
from  the  whole  island  in  the  year  1861,  amounted 
to  1,127,351,750  libras,  or  10,065,640  cwts.,  valued 
at  67,641,105  pesos,  or  14,373,736/. 

The  culture  of  coffee  advanced  for  a  while  with 
equal  or  even  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  sugar. 
In  1800  there  were  but  80  plantations  in  the  island ; 
in  1817  there  were  779 ;  and  in  1827  there  were 
no  fewer  than  2,067,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each. 
But  the  low  prices  of  coffee  which  subsequently 
prevailed,  not  merely  checked  this  astonishing 
progress,  but  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  a 
great  manv  coffee  plantations.  While,  in  1837,  the 
exports  of  coffee  exceeded  53,000,000  lbs.,  they 
only  amounted  to  17,353,425  lbs.  in  1848.  In  1861, 
the  total  exports  of  coffee  amounted  to  1 50,277  cwts., 
valued  at  2^23,300  pesos,  or  536,202iL  More  im- 
portant than  that  oi  coffee  is  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  celebrated  for  its  excellence  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  exports  of  tobacco,  in  1861, 
were  no  leas  than  6,163,396  cwts.,  valued  at 
16,912,500  pesos,  or  3,593,906^1  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  American  Union,  cotton, 
once  an  important  article  of  culture,  but  subse- 
quently neglected,  has  been  again  raised  in  small 
quantities.  Indian  com,  rice,  beans,  plantains, 
and  even  wheat,  are  also  raised,  but  not  in  any- 
thing like  sufficient  (quantities  for  the  demand, 
flour  and  rice  being,  m  particular,  verv  laigely 
imported.  Cattle  have  become  extremely  nume- 
rous, being  estimated  at  about  1.300,000  head ;  but 
while  hides  form  a  large  article  of  export,  fresh ' 
and  salted  meat,  and  jerked  beef,  nevertheless, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  imports. 
Horticulture  is  very  little  attended  to.  Of  manu- 
factures, the  most  important  are  the  making  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  preparation  of  coflTee, 
the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the 
bland. 

Intemai  CbmmunicaHon, — Down  to  a  recent 
period  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  island  were  verv  deficient. 
The  common  roads  were  in  general  badly  con- 
structed ;  and  during  the  rainy  season  were,  for 
the  most  part,  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages, 
llie  long  narrow  snape  of  the  island,  by  lessening 
the  distance  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  coast, 
obviated  in  some  degree  these  difficulties.  But 
down  to  a  very  late  period  it  was  customary  in 
most  parts  for  the  negroes  to  be  employed  in  the 
severe  drudgery  of  carrying  produce  m  baskets 
on  tlieir  heads  to  and  from  the  estates,  to  the  sea- 
ports, or  to  the  public  roads.  Within  these  few 
years,  however,  this  system  has  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  introduction  of  a  very  well-planned 
system  of  railways.  At  the  commencement  of 
1865,  there  were  27  different  lines,  of  a  length  of 
818  miles,  either  finished,  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion.   The  principal  line,  as  well  as  the  first  con- 
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Btructed,  runs  from  Havannah  to  Guinea  and  La 
Union ;  it  was  commenced  as  early  as  November, 
1835.  Another  important  line,  from  Cardenas  to 
Maca^a,  was  started  in  1838 ;  and  a  branch,  from 
Cardenas  to  Jucaro,  in  1839.  The  other  lines  were 
constructed  since  1840,  and  the  whole  of  them 
afford  the  most  rapid  and  perfect  means  of  com- 
munication to  the  inhabitants  of  every  important 
place  in  Cuba.  The  carriages  on  some  of  the 
railways  are  drawn  by  horses,  so  that  they  have 
iMjen  constructed  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
They  have,  however,  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  island ;  and  may,  perha{)8,  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  late  extraordinar)'  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  and  general  prosperity  of 
Cuba. 

Currency. — Paper  money  is  unknown.  The  coins 
in  use  are  Spanish  doubloons  or  ounces,  which  are 
a  legal  tender  for  17  hard  dollars,  and  at  the  ex- 
change of  8Jy  per  cent,  are  worth  3^  lOs.  10 J. ;  also 
the  subdivisions  of  these  doubloons,  the  half  being 
8*4  dols. ;  the  quarter,  4*2  dols. ;  the  eighth,  2'1 
dolL;  and  the  sixteenth,  1^  doll.  Mexican  and 
Columbian  doubloons,  or  ounces,  are  also  in  circu- 
lation, and  are  legal  tender  for  16  hard  dollars, 
equal  to  SL  &s.  Sd. ;  they  are  sometimes  in  demand 
for  exportation,  at  a  premium.  Their  aliquot  parts 
are  worth  eight,  four,  two,  and  one  dollar  res{)ec- 
tively.  Of  silver  coins,  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar 
is  worth  4s.  2df. ;  and  is  only  legal  tender  at  its 
nominal  worth ;  but  it  is  generally  in  demand  for 
export,  at  a  premium  or  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 
Mexican,  U.  States,  and  S.  American  dollars  are 
also  legal  tender  at  their  numerical  value,  and  are 
occasionally  in  demand,  at  a  trifling  premium. 
For  small  pa}niients,  the  coins  in  circulation  are 
the  four,  two,  one  and  half  real  pieces,  which  are 
equal  to  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth 
of  a  dollar  respectively. 

Trade. — The  total  exports  of  Cuba,  in  the  year 
1861,  amounted  to  104,887,001  pesos,  or  22,288,487i 
As  already  stated,  sugar  is  the  principal  article 
exported,  engrossing  about  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  whole.  Next  follows  tobacco ;  then  coffee, 
wax,  and  honey.  The  total  value  of  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  exported  in  1861,  was  14,748,746 
pesos,  or  22,288,487?.  The  exports  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  not  separately  given  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  but  figure  together  with 
those  of  Porto  Rico.  For  both  they  amounted  to 
4,271,793/.  in  1861.  There  is  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  establishment  of  foreigners  as  merchants  in 
the  island.  The  law  says  that  those  who  are  na- 
turalised in  Spain  may  freely  carry  on  trade  with 
the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  the  natives  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  those  who  have  not  been 
natural^d,  or  have  a  legal  domicile,  may  still 
carry  on  trade  under  the  regulations  stipulated  in 
the  treaties  in  force  between  the  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  in  default  of  such  conventional  rela- 
tions, the  same  priWle^  are  to  be  conceded  as 
those  enjoyed  by  Spaniards  carrying  on  trade  in 
the  country  of  which  such  foreigners  are  natives. 
In  practice  this  last  condition  is  not  much  attended 
to,  as  foreigners  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
as  merchants  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  rights 
or  privileges  enjoyed  by  Spaniards  in  the  country 
Uiey  come  from. 

iiovemmentand  Socitil  State. — Public  Education 
is  not  much  attended  to ;  but  in  this  respect  there 
has  recently  been  a  great  improvement.  Elemen- 
tary schools  have  been  extended ;  and  an  institu- 
tion has  recently  been  established  for  the  instruction 
of  engineers.  There  are  two  colleges  in  the  Ha- 
vannah, with  numerous  and  eminent  professors, 
and  literary  societies.  Several  daily  newspapers, 
some  of  them  conducted  with  considerable  ability, 
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are  published  in  the  capital  and  other  large 
towns. 

Morals  and  Heligion  are  both  at  a  low  ebb,  a 
consequence  partly  and  principally  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  the  degrading  superstition  so  long  es- 
tablished in  the  island,  and  partly  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  But  improvement  is  not  less  percej)- 
tible  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  people 
than  in  their  industry  and  physical  comforts. 

As  respects  its  civU  jurisdiction,  Cuba  is  divided 
into  three  provs.,  of  which  the  Havannah,  San- 
tiago, and  Trinidad  are  the  caps.  The  captain- 
general,  governor,  or  supreme  military  chief  of  the 
island,  is,  at  the  same  time,  civil  governor  of  the 
W.  prov. :  but,  except  in  military  matters,  the 
governors  of  the  other  prov.  arc  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  captain-general,  and  are  resix>n8ible 
onl^  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  island  is  alao 
divided  into  three  militan*  divisions — a  western, 
central,  and  eastern ;  the  chiefs  of  which  are.  of 
coarse,  subordinate  to  the  captain-general.  The 
royal  court  {Keai  Audiencia)  of  Puerto  Principe, 
of  which  the  captain-general  is  the  ex  officio  pre- 
sident, has  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  affairs.  In  the  principalities  there  are 
AyuntamientoSf  and  in  the  rural  districts  JueceM 
FedaneoSf  who  combine  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions  with  those  of  police  commissioners. 
Spain  ordinarily  keeps  a  marine  force  of  from  40 
to  50  vessels,  most  of  them  small  vessels,  stationed 
at  the  island.  In  1864,  the  navy  thus  employed 
consisted  of  4  frigates,  15  steamers,  and  32, small 
craft. 

CUCKFIELD,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  the  town  being  m 
a  commanding  situation,  on  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Brighton,  34  m.  S.  from  the  former,  and 
13  m.  N.  from  the  latter.  Area  of  par.,  10,500 
acres :  pop.  of  do.,  3,539  in  1861 .  It  is  a  neat  little 
town.  The  church,  a  spacious  structure,  has  a 
lofty  spire,  covered  with  wooden  shmgles,  that 
have  assumed  the  colour  and  appearance  of  blue 
slate.  It  has  a  free  ^ammar  school,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

CUCUTA  (formerly  Bomrio,  or  San  Jote  dt 
Cucuta) ,  an  inL  town  of  New  Granada,  prov.  Pam- 

?lona,  near  the  border  of  Venezuela,  28  m.  NNE. 
•amplona ;  lat.  7(P  37'  N.,  long.  729  14'  W.  lu 
situation  is  extremely  pleasant ;  it  is  well-built, 
neat,  and  clean ;  streets  paved,  with  currents  of 
water  running  through  them.  The  par.  chmrch  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  the  first  congress 
was  held,  and  the  constitution  of  Colombia  formed, 
in  1820.  It  is  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  contains 
a  respectable  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas, 
by  a  Mexican  artist. 

CUDDALORE,  a  marit.  town  of  Hindostan, 
Camatic,  S.  div.  Arcot,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  populous  towns  in  the  S.  of  India,  86 
m.  SSE.  Mactas;  Ut.  11°  43'  24"  N.,  long.  79^  49' 
E.  It  is  nat4irally  strong,  being  enclosed  between 
two  arms  of  the  Fannaur.  Streets  broad,  and  it 
contains  many  houses  of  the  better  class.  N.  the 
Pannaur  is  a  suburb  called  the  New  Town,  with  a 
large  Portuguese  church,  and  some  handsome  Eu- 
ropean dweUmg-houBes  and  other  buUdings ;  and 
beyond  this  is  a  large  and  beautifully  situatetl  edi- 
fice, formerlj^  the  residence  of  the  chief-governor 
of  the  British  settlements  on  this  coast.  Some 
English  looms  have  been  established  in  this  town, 
and  a  paper  manufactory.  Cuddalore  was  taken 
by  the  Britbh  in  1760,  but  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  French  in  1782.  It  was  restored  to  the  British 
in  1795. 

CUDDAPAH  (CVi/w,  mercy),  an  inL  town  of 
Hindostan,  presid.  Madras,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cuddapali  river,  607  ft.  above  the  sea,  120  m.  NW. 
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Madias.  It  has  a  mud  fort,  containing  the  palace 
of  the  former  nabobs,  now  converted  into  a  court 
of  jtt:»tice,  and  a  prison  for  both  debtors  and  felous. 
Cuddapah  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade ;  it  was  the 
capL  of  an  indep.  Patau  state,  which  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  other  Deccany  kingdoms:  a 
great  deal  of  sugar  and  jaghery  is  made  in  its 
vicinitv. 

CUENCA,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 
on  a  high  mountain,  between  two  others  higher 
still,  and  separated  fh>m  them  by  the  deep  heS»  of 
the  Jucar  and  the  Uuecar  riveis,  near  tneir  con- 
Hoeace;  86  m.  £SE.  Madrid,  136  m.  SW.  Sara- 
goasa.  Pop.7,610inl857.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  high  walla,  and  its  streets  are  extremely  steep, 
crooked,  and  narrow.  It  has  seven  gates;  six 
bridges  over  the  Huecar,  and  two  over  the  Jucar, 
one  of  the  latter  being  of  very  superior  con- 
struction. Cuen^  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
residence  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  prov., 
and  contains  a  vast  cathedral  built  by  Alpnonso 
IX.  in  the  12th  century;  a  fine  episcopal  palace; 
14  parish  churches;  13  convents,  some  of  them 
built  on  precipices  overhanging  the  river,  and  con- 
taining paintings  of  great  merit ;  3  colleges,  and 
an  eodesiastical  seminary;  2  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
and  1  for  foundlings ;  a  public  granary,  and  several 
public  fountains.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  paper  and 
wooL  The  latter  were  formerly  much  more  con- 
siderable than  at  present;  and" the  town  wa^  also 
ranch  more  populous  and  important.  It  is  the 
native  country  of  the  painter  Salmeron,  and  of  the 
famous  Jesuit  31  olina.  Cuen^a  was  given  in  dowry 
bv  the  Moorish  king  of  Seville,  Ikn  Abut,  with 
his  daughter  Zaida,  to  Alpbonzo  VI.,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, when  he  left  the  cloisters  to  succeed  h^  brother 
in  1072.  The  Moors  again  retook  it,  but  it  was 
finally  wrested  from  them  in  1176. 

CuENGA,  an  inL  town  of  Ecuador,  cap.  prov. 
same  name,  in  a  spadous  plain,  nearly  9,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lo6  m.  S.  Quito ;  lat  2^ 
A6'  S.,  long.  790 12'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000, 
of  whom  about  3,000  are  Indians.  Its  streets  are 
broad  and  straight ;  but  the  houses  are  low,  and 
built  of  unbumt  brick.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
two  par.  churches,  several  monasteries,  a  college, 
and  a  hospital ;  has  manufactories  of  confec- 
tioneiy,  cheese,  and  hats ;  and  some  trade  in  these, 
together  with  grain,  cinchona,  bark,  and  other 
prudnctions  of  its  vicinity.  Its  climate  is  tempe- 
rate as  to  heat,  but  it  is  subject  to  violent  storms. 
A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  Mountain  of  Farqui,  chosen 
by  the  French  astronomers  for  their  meridian  in 
1742.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are  several 
lemains  of  the  works  of  the  Peruvian  incas. 

CUEVAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Castellon,  61 
m.  XE.  Almeria.  Pon.  3,096  in  1857.  The  town 
is  almost  surrounded  oy  the  river  Almanzor,  and 
there  are  between  the  town  and  the  Mediterranean, 
about  8  m.  distant,  a  number  of  very  deep  caverns 
in  the  mountains,  supposed  to  have  been  opened 
by  the  Moors,  in  search  of  minerals  or  water ; 
from  these  the  town  takes  its  name.  It  contains 
a  church,  a  convent,  and  a  public 'granary.  There 
is  a  castle  on  the  coast,  and  a  small  island  belong- 
ing to  the  town. 

CULIACAN  (an.  ffueicolhuacan,  Mex.),  an  inL 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  uf  the  same  name  ;  105  m.  £SE.  Ci- 
naloa,  and  170  S£.  El  Fuerte.  Pop.  10,925  in 
l>ioS,  It  is  a  depot  for  goods  passing  to  and  from 
the  port  of  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Califuniia. 
During  tlie  Spanish  rule  it  was  the  cap.  of  a  prov. 
The  country  around  is  well  watered  and  highly 
productive. 

CULL  EN",  a  marit.  royal,  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  BanflT,  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  a 
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little  rivulet,  12  m.  W.  Banff.  Pop.  3,543  in  1861. 
Though  an  ancient  burgh,  the  present  town  is 
comparatively  new,  the  old  town  having  been 
supcnrseded,  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  enclosed 
within  the  park  of  Cullen  House,  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Seaiield.  The  linen  manufacture,  so 
common  on  all  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  N.  of  Dun- 
dee, has  found  its  way  to  Cullen,  but  is  carried  on 
to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  The  inhab.  engage 
in  the  herring  fishery,  and  in  that  of  cod,  skate, 
ling,  and  haddock,  which  abound  on  their  shores; 
so  that  dried  or  curod  fish  form  their  chief  export. 
The  harbour  is  bad,  and  the  town,  on  the  whole, 
not  flourishing. 

Cullen  unites  with  Banff,  Inverury,  Kintore, 
and  Peterhead,  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C 
Registered  electors,  44  in  1864. 

CULLER  A,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  Valencia. 
It  lies  on  the  Jucar,  near  its  mouth,  and  to  the  S. 
of  the  mountain  and  cape  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  25  m.  S.  Yalentia.  Pop. 
9,814  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  church,  a  convent, 
a  hospital,  a  public  granary,  and  barracks  for 
troops  on  their  march,  being  on  the  shortest  and 
most  frequented  road  from  the  coast  to  the  capital. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  vessels  being  sometimes  seen  at  a 
time,  principaUy  about  30  tons  burden,  taking  in 
fruit  for  France,  rice  for  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  neighbourhood 
produces  rice,  wheat,  maize,  muscatel  raisins,  wine, 
oil,  and  garden  stuff. 

CULPEE,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  in  a  jungly  and  unhealthy  situation,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Uooghly  river,  about  30  mu 
SSW.  Calcutta  ;  lat.  22°  &  N.,  long.  S8P  25'  E. 

CULROSS,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  marit. 
town  of  Scotland,  in  a  detached  comer,  co.  Perth, 
on  a  steep  acclivity  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  about  16  m.  NE.  Edmburgh.  Pop.  517  in 
1861.  Culross  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James 
VI.  in  1588 ;  and  though  it  £ad  once  a  consider- 
able trade  m  salt  and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  was 
wrought  at  a  very  remote  period,  trade  of  every 
kind  has  now  entirely  left  it,  except,  perhaps,  a 
little  traffic  in  fish  caught  in  the  Forth,  and  a 
little  damask  weaving  for  manufacturers  in  Dun- 
fermline. There  are  vestiges  of  an  old  harbour ; 
but  the  smallest  yawls  can  now  approach  the  town 
only  at  high  water.  But  though  of  no  modem 
importance,  Culross  can  boast  of  many  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  throw  an  air  of  interest  over  a 
place  otherwise  mean  and  decayed.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  town  once  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Mungo  or  Kentigem,  said  to  have  been  bom  here. 
A  monastery,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Serf, 
was  founded  here  in  1217,  by  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife, 
for  Cistercian  monks  ;  of  which  considerable  re- 
mains are  extant,  a  part  of  it  serving  as  the  parish 
church.  Culross  Abbey,  occupying  a  magnificent 
terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  and  succeasively  the 
seat  of  the  Bmces  and  the  noble  family  of  Dun- 
donald,  is  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.  The  present  parish 
chiurch  is  collegiate,  having  two  clergymen. 

Culross  unites  with  Queensferry,  Inverkeithing, 
Dunfermline,  and  Stirling,  in  sending  a  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.    Registered  electors,  23  m  1864. 

CUMANA,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  the  ddp. 
and  prov.  Cumana,  in  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  about  1  m.  from  the 
sea-shore,  and  180  m.  E.  Caracas ;  lat.  lOO  28'  N., 
long.  640  16'  W.  Pop.  8,500  in  1858.  The  city 
is  commanded  by  Fort  St.  Antonio,  built  on  the 
extremity  of  a  hill  immediately  to  the  E. :  the 
Manzanares  encompa&scs  the  town  on  the  S.  and 
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W.,  dividing  it  from  its  principal  suburbs.  It  has 
two  parish  churches,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre. 
IIa\'ing  suffered  greatly  at  different  times  from 
earthquakes,  its  buildings  are  generally  low  :  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  great  im- 
provements were  introduced  into  the  buildings, 
and  its  prosperity  was  much  augmented  by  the 
judicious  conduct  of  its  governor.  It  has  a  road- 
stead capable  of  receiving  all  the  navies  of  Europe, 
with  excellent  anchorage  for  large  ships.  It  is 
protected  by  a  shoal  and  the  battery  of  Boca  at  its 
entrance.  Exports — mules,  cattle,  smoked  meat, 
salted  fish,  cacao,  and  other  provisions  ;  fish,  wild 
fowl,  and  other  necessaries,  are  obtained  here  in 
great  plenty,  and  very  chei^.  Climate  intensely 
hot,  m>m  June  to  October  the  temperature  being 
usually  90°  or  95°  F.  during  the  d^,  and  seldom 
80  low  even  as  80°  in  the  night.  The  inhab.  are 
distinguished  for  their  assiduity  in  business,  and 
their  polished  manners.  Tliis  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean citv  in  the  New  Continent,  having  been 
ouilt  by  "Di^o  Castellon  in  1523.  It  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1766. 

CUMANACOA,  an  inL  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Cumana,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  heights, 
21  m.  SE.  Cumana,  and  noted  for  the  prodigious 
difference  between  its  climate  and  that  of  the 
latter  city ;  lat.  10°  16'  N.,  long.  64°  bf  W.  Pop. 
2,470  in  1858.  Cumanacoa  has  seven  months  of 
wintry  weather,  though  onl^  730  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  small,  ill-built,  with  houses 
mofltlv  of  wood. 

CUMBERLAND,  a  marit  co.  of  England, 
having  N.  Scotland  and  the  Solway  Frith,  £. 
•  Northumberland  and  Durham,  S.  Westmoreland 
and  Lancashire,  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea.  Area  1,565 
sq.  m.,  or  1,001.273  acres,  of  which  about  300,000 
acres  are  mountain  and  lake.  The  co.  has  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  kingdom  :  on  its  E. 
border,  adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
these  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Pennine  or  great 
central  chain;  while  the  W.  group  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Cambrian  range,  from  their  being 

Erincipallv  in  this  co. ;  the  two  ranges  are  divided 
y  the  plain  of  the  Eden  (see  England  for  an 
account  of  these  mountains,  and  of  the  lakes  inter- 
spersed among  them).  Priucipal  rivers,  Eden,  Esk, 
Irthing,  Derwent,  and  Caldew.  Soil  in  the  lower 
districts,  and  in  parts  of  the  W.  mountains,  light, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry ;  but 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  wet  loam  on  a  clay 
bottom.  The  soil  of  the  E.  or  central  moors  and 
mountains  is  mostly  peat  earth,  and  thev  are 
bleak,  heathy,  and  extremely  barren.  CUmate 
rather  humid.  Principal  crops,  wheat  and  oats. 
Agriculture  is  much  improved;  a  judicious  rota- 
tion is  observed  ;  and  turnips  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated according  to  the  most  approved  principles 
of  the  drill-husbandry.  Property  is  much  divided. 
There  are  a  few  large  estates,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  co.  is  divided  into  small  properties, 
worth  from  lOiL  or  20^  to  200iL  ayear,  belonging  to 
'  statesmen/  or  *  lairds,'  formerly  distinguiwed  by 
their  attachment  to  routine  practices,  their  supply- 
ing themselves  with  all  sorts  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  their  economy  and  independence.  But 
their  habits  have  materially  changed  during  the 
present  century :  domestic  nianufactures  have  been 
wholly  abandoned,  and  their  habits  approach  much 
more  nearly  than  before  to  the  common  level  of 
cultivators.  There  are  valuable  coal  muies  near 
Whitehaven,  and  in  other  places ;  plumba^,  or 
black  lead,  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
Borrowdale  in  this  co.;  and  limestone  and  slate 
are  abundant.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Carlisle  and  Penrith ;  and 
conlage  and  canvas  are  made,  and  ships  built,  at 
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Whitehaven  and  other  places.  Principal  towns, 
Carlisle,  ^Miitehaven,  Workington,  and  Cocker- 
mouth. 

Cumberland  is  divided  into  5  wards  and  106 
pars.  It  returns  9  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4 
for  the  CO.,  2  each  for  Carlisle  and  Cockermouth, 
and  1  for  Whitehaven.  Registered  electors  for 
the  CO.  10,164  in  1865  ;  of  which  number  the  E. 
division  had  6,441,  and  the  W.  division  4,723. 
Pop.  205,276  in  1861,  inhabiting  40,532  housesi 
Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax:  in  E.  division 462,574/.  in  1857, and  479,563iL 
in  1862 ;  and  in  W.  division  420,296i  in  1857, 
and  511,272/.  in  1862. 

CUMBERNAULD,  a  manu&cturing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  Dumbarton,  13  m.  E.  Glasgow,  on 
the  highway  leading  from  that  city  to  Falkirk  and 
Stirling.  Pop.  1,561  in  1861.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  people  is  cotton  weaving.  The  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal  runs  within  a  ^-m.  of  the  town ; 
and  the  FxUnburgh  and  Gla^^w  railroad  has  a 
station  here.  Cumbernauld  was  erected  into  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  1649;  and  has  for  live  cen- 
turies been  the  property  of  the  family  of  Fleming, 
whose  seat  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

CUMNOCK,  or  OLD  CUMNOCK,  a  viUage 
of  Scotland,  co.  Avr,  on  the  Lugar  water,  12  mTE. 
Ayr.  Pop.  2,316*  in  1861.  This  place  has  been 
famous  for  above  30  years  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  are  known  by  the  name  of  Cumnock,  or 
Lawrencekirk,  snuff-boxes.  An  artist  of  the 
name  of  Crawford  caught  the  first  idea  of  them 
from,  a  box  made  at  Lawrencckirk,  which  had  been 
sent  him  to  repair.  The  excellence  of  the  Cum- 
nock snuff-boxes  lies  m  the  hinge,  which  is  boUi 
ingenious  in  point  of  contrivance  and  delicate  in 
pomt  of  execution ;  so  that  it  is  styled  the  *  in- 
visible wooden  hinge.'  The  wood  used  in  the 
manufacture  is  plane,  by  reason  of  its  peculiarly 
close  texture.  One  set  of  artists  make  the  boxes ; 
aAother  set  paint  those  designs  that  embellish  the 
lids;  while  women  and  children  are  employed  in 
varnishing  and  polishing.  The  principle  on  which 
the  hinge  is  formed,  as  weU  as  the  mstruments 
employed  in  making  it,  were  for  many  years  kept 
secret.  The  manufacture  exists  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Mauchline,  as  also,  to  a  lew  de- 
gree, in  Lawrencekirk,  Montrose,  and  one  or  two 
other  nlaces 

CUPAR-ANGUS,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Scot- 
land, partly  in  co.  Perth,  and  partly  in  Angus,  on 
the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Tay,  on  the  high  rood 
between  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  about  12(  m.  from 
the  former.  Pop.  3,694  in  1861.  The  place  is 
neatly  built,  well  paved,  and  lighted ;  has  a  town- 
house  and  jail,  an  elegant  parish  church,  two 
chapds  belonging  to  Presbvterian  dissenters,  and 
an  episcopal  chapel ;  a  weekly  cattle-market,  and 
five  annual  fairs.  The  town  enjoys  its  share  of  the 
weaving  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen  feibrics,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  tlie  various  towns  and 
villages  of  Angus  are  distinguished.  The  webs 
are  generallv  obtained  from  Dundee.  It  haa  also 
extensive  bleach-fields  and  tan-pits ;  but  weaving 
is  the  staple  employment  of  the  place. 

CUPAR-FIFE  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Cupar-Angus),  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Fife,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  25  (t.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  the  Have  of  Fife, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Eden,  10  m.  W.  Su 
Andrew's.  Pop.  5,029  in  1861.  Though  ancient, 
Cupar  has  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  a 
modem  town.  The  streets  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  built;  and  are  wide,  wdLl  built, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  partially  paved.  The 
county-hall  is  a  handsome  modern  structure.  The 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics  of  Unen  form 
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th«  simple  tndc  of  the  town.  There  are  also  corn, 
iMrley,  and  floor  mills,  reckoned  the  beet  in  the 
co^  a  snuff-mill  which  manufactures  60,000  Itw.  of 
rnaff  a  y«ar}  a  washing  or  fulling  miU,  a  glue 
mannfiMtory,  three  breweries,  two  tan-work^  a 
tile  and  brick  work,  at  which  coarse  earthenware  is 
made,  and  a  tope-work.  Cupar  has  long  had  a 
l^oariahiog  joint-stock  academy,  with  numerous 
other  achoou;  there  is  a  bequest  by  Dr.  Bell  of 
10.000^  for  educational  purpdees  according  to  the 
Madras  system.  Besides  the  par.  church,  there 
aie  Presbyterian  dtseenting  chapels,  one  Episcopal 
and  one  Glassite  chapeL  Cupar  is  associated  with 
2St.  Andrew's,  the  two  Anstnithers,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 
and  Pittenweem,  in  returning  i|  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C  Registered  electors  224  in  1865.  Corporation 
rev«niie,  1502.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a 
pfovoet,  3  bailies,  and  23  counsellors.  Cupar  was 
a  royal  bor.  so  £sr  back,  at  least,  as  the  reign  of 
Da^nd  II.  On  a  mound  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
called  the  Castle-hill,  formerly  stood  a  castellated 
fortreas,  the  chief  residence  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
duff, the  feudal  thanes  or  earls  of  Fife.  At  the 
f4»ot  of  this  mound  was  a  convent  of  Dominican  or 
Black  Fiiars,  founded  by  the  Macduffs,  and  after- 
wanls  annexed  to  St.  Monance  in  the  same  co. 
(Keith's  ScoL  Bishops,  ed.  1824,  p.  445) ;  but  of 
these  two  buildings  no  traces  are  now  extant. 
The  patrimonial  estate  of  the  famous  Scottish 
poet.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  was  within 
a  short  distanoe  of  Cupar ;  and  on  a  verdant  espla- 
nade, still  called  the  Play  Field,  in  front  of  Mac- 
doff  castle,  was  acted,  in  1555,  his  witty  drama  of 
the  *  Three  Estates,'  a  popular  satire  on  the  priest- 
bnod,  and  which  is  thonght  to  haVe  had  no  mean 
effect  in  hastening  the  Reformation. 

CURACOA,  or  CURASSAO,  an  LhI.  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Ketherlands,  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela;  between  lat.  12^  and 
12<=  13'  N.,  and  long.  680  44'  and  690  13'  W. 
Length,  XW.  to  SE.,  about  43  m.;  average 
Ivtadth  about  14  m. ;  aiea,  600  sq.  ra.  Pop.  1 9,596 
in  1861,  of  whom  about  one-tliird  slaves.  The 
i^hores  of  the  island  are  bold,  and  its  interior  is  in 
parts  hilly.  It  has  several  harbours,  the  chief  of 
which  »  that  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  SW.,  where 
it-^  principal  town  is  built.  The  soil  is  in  general 
(Miur  and  rocky,  and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
water;  but  by  the  industrv  of  the  inhab.,  some  to- 
1*acoo,  sugar  in  considerable  quantities,  and  indigo 
are  grown ;  and  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained 
inmi  the  marges.  Maize,  cassava,  figs,  oranges, 
citrocifK,  and  most  European  cidinary  vegetaUes, 
an^  raltivated ;  but  provisions  are  not  produced  on 
the  island  in  sufficient  quantity  for  its  inhab.  The 
^uvemment  is  conducted  by  a  gtadihalder,  assisted 
by  a  civil  and  military  counciL  Wilhelmstadt, 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  is  one  of  the 
neatest  cities  in  the  W.  Indies ;  its  public  build- 
in;^  are  magnificent,  the  private  houses  commo- 
dious, and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller  of 
thone  in  the  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Cum^^oa, 
St.  Barbara,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  is  large 
aod  safe.  It  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  Amstcr- 
•lam  and  other  batteries;  but  was  taken  by  a 
Miuadron  of  four  English  frigates  in  1807.  Two 
MuaUer  islands,  one  on  either  side,  Buen  Ayrc  and 
i  »naha,  also  belong  to  the  Dutch.  Their  inhab. 
are  chiefly  cattle-breeders.  Curagoawas  discovered 
Irv  the  Spaniards,  but  taken  from  them  b^  the 
1>utch  in  1632.  Great  Britain  took  possession  of 
it  in  1711)4.  but  returned  it  to  Holland  in  1814. 

<:USTKIN,or  KL\STRlN,a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Prusida,  pniv.  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder, 
B  here  it  is  joined  by  the  WarUi,  52  m.  E.  Berlin, 
o>n  the  railwav  from  Berlin  to  Konigsberg.  Pop. 
<«.1I37   in  1861,  excL  of  garrison  of  1,661.    The 
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Oder  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  nearly  900  ft  in 
length,  uniting  the  citadel  with  the  town  ;  being 
surrounded  by  marshes,  it  is  strong  as  well  by 
nature  as  by  art.  The  Russians  burnt  the  town 
Mrithout,  however,  taking  the  fort  in  1758.  It 
was  soon  after  rebuilt  on  a  grea'Jy  improved  plan. 
The  fortifications  have  been  much  improved  since 
thepeaceof  1815. 

CUTCH-GUNDAVA,  an  inL  prov.  of  Bcloo- 
chistan,  differing  in  some  important  respects  from 
all  the  others,  being  by  far  the  most  valuable 

S)rtion  of  that  country,  and  its  only  prov,  E.  the 
rahooick  mountahis.  It  lies  between  lot.  27^ 
40'  and  29o  15'  N.,  and  long.  67©  20'  and  69°  30' 
E.  Length  N.  to  S.  about  120  m.;  breadth  of  ita 
habitable  and  fertile  part  a  little  more  than  60  m. ; 
having  N.  Sewestan  ^Caubul),  E.  and  S.  Sinde, 
and  W.  the  prov.  Thalawan.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a  plain,  oounded  by  desert«  on  the  N.,  $.,  and 
E.;  and  watered  by  several  rivulets  communicating 
by  numerous  aqueducts.  Soil  rich  and  loamy, 
and  so  exceedingly  productive  that  it  is  said,  were 
it  all  cultivated,  the  crops  would  be  more  than 
sufiicient  to  supply  all  Beloochiatan ;  as  it  Lm.  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain,  besides  cotton,  in- 
digo, and  oil,  are  exported.  It  is  alleged,  but 
probably  without  foundation,  that  rice  will  not 
grow  in  Cutch-Gundava,  notwithstanding  the  lux- 
uriance of  all  other  crops,  and  the  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  Climate  oppressively  hot  throughout 
the  summer,  when  the  simoom  is  frequently  ex- 
perienced ;  during  winter  it  is  so  mUd  that  the 
chiefs  and  principid  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
W.  provinces  resort  thither.  The  bulk  of  the  pop. 
are  Juts ;  there  are  a  few  Hindoos  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  who  live  by  barter,  and  transport- 
ing grain  VillMjes  extremely  numerous.  The 
chief  towns  are  Uundava,  the  cap.,  Dadur,  Bhag, 
and  Lheree. 

CUTTACK,  a  large  marit  dist.  of  Ilindostan, 
prov.  Orissa,  presid.  Bengal,  between  lat.  19°  30' 
and  21°  40'  N.,  and  long.  84°  30'  and  87°  E.; 
having  N.  the  dist.  Midnapore  and  the  Berar  ceded 
districts,  W.  the  latter,  S.  Ganjam,  and  E.  the  Bay 
of  Ben^  Area  9,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,984.600. 
It  consists  of  three  different  tracts  of  country, — 
the  marahy  coast,  the  dxy  central  region,  and  the 
hilly  country  to  the  W.  The  latter  abounds  with 
trees,  valuable  either  for  cabinet-work,  dyeing,  or 
varnish-making.  Rivers  numerous ;  the  chief  are 
the  Mahanuddv,  Brahminy,  Coyle,  and  Subun- 
reeka ;  all  these  are  of  considerable  size,  and  even 
the  minor  streams  swell,  during  the  rains,  to  an 
enormous  magnitude,  rendering  the  construction 
of  extensive  and  solid  embankments  necessary  in 
many  parta  of  the  dist.  The  periodical  rains  are 
not  so  early  here  as  in  Bengal ;  the  summer  heata 
ore  very  oppressive,  and  the  forests  of  Cuttack 
are  generally  highly  insalubrious,  lliey  arc  also 
much  infested  with  ferocious  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially leopards ;  and  reptiles,  many  of  which  ore 
venomous.  Rice  of  different  qualities,  wheat  and 
maize,  in  the  hillv  tracts,  the  sugar-cane,  pul^e, 
aromatic  roots,  spices,  and  dyeing  drugs  arc  the 
chief  articles  of  culture.  Several  kinds  of  granite, 
slate,  and  inm  ore  are  fotmd,  and  gold  dust  in  the 
beds  of  the  mountain  torrenta.  1  he  land  is  not 
assessed  under  the  permanent  settlement,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  adjoining  prov.  of  Bengal;  but  an 
agreement  is  usually  made  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  land-holdera  for  a  certain  term,  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  l)eing  by  no  means  fixed. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  territory  in  the 
W.  or  mountainous  region  is  in  the  jwascssion  of 
a  number  of  nearly  indcptuident  zcraindant,  each 
of  whom  maintains  a  kind  of  sovereign  f^tali^  and 
l>ays  but  a  light  tribute.    A  more  valuable  source 
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of  revenue  to  the  government  than  the  hind-tax  j  incti8^  the  walls  of  which  are  of  the  species  named 
has  been  the  monopoly  of  salt,  much  of  which,    Cyclopean,  and  have  a  ntriking  analog  to  the  so- 


rcmarkabie  for  whiteness  and  ]iuritv,  is  made  on 
the  coast  of  this  district.  The  chief  towns  are 
Cuttack  the  cup.,  Halasure,  and  Juggernautf  the 
seat  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  that  name.  (See 
.JuoGKRNAUT.)  Cuttack  was  acquired  by  the 
British,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  reduction  of  tlie  Ju^^eniaut  rajah  in  1803—4. 
In  1817,  the  too  rapid  introduction  of  the  revenue 
and  judicial  systems  established  in  Bengal  amongst 
the  rude  and  luirbarous  inhabitants  of  Cutt-ack, 
together  with  the  evil«  of  over-assessment  and 
mismanagement,  excited  a  rebellion  in  this  diHt., 
which  was  subdued  in  the  ensuing  year,  but  at 
the  expense  of  much  treasure,  and  the  loss  uf 
many  lives. 

Cuttac;k  {Catai,  a  royal  residence),  a  t4iwn  of 
Tlindost-Hii,  cafi.  of  the  al>i»ve  dist..  seat  of  its  prin- 
cipal judicial  court,  tl'c  «»n  the  Mahauuddy,  and 
in  the  rainv  season  insulat^ed  bv  two  of  its  branches. 


called  structures  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Some  of  the  stones,  which  are  all  of 
angular  shapes,  are  of  such  an  enormous  size  that 
their  weight  is  said  to  exceed  1 50  tons,  and,  though 
no  cement  l)e  used  in  the  building,  they  are  so 
admirably  jointed  and  fitted  together,  that  the  in- 
terstices arc  hardly  perceptible.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  such  vast  blocks  could  have 
been  conveyed  from  the  quarries  and  placed  on 
the  walls  without  the  aid  of  powerfiil  machinery. 
In  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  city  are  extensive 
remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  the  same  style ;  and 
it  is  said  by  Alccdo  that  a  subterranean  passage 
led  fmm  the  ])alace  of  the  incas  to  the  fortress, 
and  that  a  ruad  was  constructed  from  the  citv  to 
Lima. 

The  inhabitAiits  arc  industrious,  and  excelling 
in  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.     Then* 
manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 


are 
2'20  m.  S^V^  Calcutta ;  lat,  20^  27'  N.,  long.  8tjO  5' !  stuffs,  and  of  leather  and  parchment.    A  con- 
K.    Pop.  estimated  at  40,000.     Its  princij^Ml  street !  sidcralde  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  and  in  the 
is  well  built,  and  it  has  manv  houses  two  and 
three  stories  high,  a  spacious  market-place,  some 
handsome  Mohammedan  structures,  and  some  mi- 
litary cantonments.     The  dwellings  of  the  civil 
establishment  arc   dis[)erse*l  over  the  envinms. 
This  town  is  secured  from  inundation  by  large 
and  solid  embankments  along  the  river:  the  value 
of  these  was  sufficiently  pwved  in  1817,  when 
during  the  heavy  rains  the  waters  of  the  river 


m 
products  of  the  adjacent  district. 

Ciizco  is  the  miwt  ancient  of  the  Penman  cities, 
its  origin  dating  from  the  era  of  MancoCapac,  the 
founder  of  the  empire  of  the  incas,  probably  in 
the  12th  century.  Pizarro  took  posse^on  of  it  in 
1554,  and  was  shortly  after  besieged  in  it  bi'  the 
whole  Peru\'ian  force.  During  this  siege  a  great 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  Tlie  city,  as  well 
as  the  province,  of  Cuzco,  af^cr  being  torn  from 


rose  in  one  night  18  ft.,  or  G  fL  alx)ve  the  general    the  Spanish  dominion,  formed  part  of  Peru  from 


level  of  the  town,  which  was  only  preserved  by 
their  means.  Cuttack  is  Ijelieved  to  have  been  a 
capital  as  earlv  as  the  10th  centurv. 

ClIXllAVEX  (Germ.  Cuxhafen),  a  sea-^wrt 
town  of  N.  Germany,  immediately  within  the  es- 
tuarv  of  the  Kll)e,  on  its  SVV.  side,  in  a  detached 
])ortlon  f)f  territtrrv  l)elonging  to  Hamburgh,  from 
which  it  is  distant  55  m.  VVNVV.;  lat.  53°  52'  21" 
N.,  long.  80  13'  E.    Pop.  1,410  in  1861.    The  town 


1821  to  1836;  it  then  fell  to  Bolnia,  but  was  siib- 
sequentlv  again  united  to  Peni. 

CYPItL'S,  or  KIBRIS,  a  famous  and  consider- 
able island,  in  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  at  present  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  44  ro.  S.  Cape  Anamour  in  the  for- 
mer, Go  m.  W.  Latakia  in  the  latter,  and  330  m. 
E.  Crete ;  between  lat,  34°  34'  and  S5P  42'  N.,  And 
long.  32°  18'  and  34°  37'  E.    Shape  somewhat 


has  a  gooil  harliour,  with  deep  water,  a  lighthouse. '  oval,  with  a  considerable  promontory  projecting 
.and  is  a  quarantuic  station.    It  was  formerly  the  '  EKE.  from  the  main  body  of  the  island:  greatest 


rendezvous  of  most  passengers  to  and  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Ellie ;  but  since  the  establishment  of 
}- team-packets,  they  are  couveye<l  direct  to  and 


resorted  to  by  sca-biithers. 

CrZCO,  an  inland  city  of  Peni,  formerly  the 
4'ap.  of  the  empire  of  the  incas,  at  the  f<x>t  of  some 
liills,  having  an  extensive  valley  0f)cning  to  the 
SK.,  11,380  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  about 
100  ra.  ESE.  Lima;  lat  13°  30'  55"  S.,  long. 
72°  4'  10"  W.  Pop.  45,231  in  1858,  mostly  In- 
dians. The  cathedral  and  convent  of  St.  Augus- 
tine arc  said  to  rank  amongst  the  fliiest  religious 
edifices  in  the  New  World ;  and  it  has  l)esides  six 
churches,  eight  convents,  four  well-end(»wed  hos- 
pitals, three  monasteries,  a  university,  and  three 
collegiate  schools.  But  Cuzco  derives  most  part 
of  its  interest  from  the  historical  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  and  from  its  remains  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  incas.     Even  a  great  number  of  the 


length  132  m. ;  average  breadth  from  80  to  3o  m. 
Pop.  estimated  at  110,000,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  are  Greeks.    The  island  is  intersected  length- 

mooDtain!*, 
(an.  Ai. 
he  princi- 
pal river,  Pedia  (an.  Pedietts)^  consists  of  two  main 
branches:  it  ffows  E.  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  having  its  embouchure  near  the  ruins  of 
Clonstantia,  on  the  E.  coast ;  but  this,  like  mo^t  of 
the  other  rivers,  is  but  of  limited  dinooisions 
and  is  nearly  dried  up  in  summer.  Cyprus  is  al^t 
otherwise  ill  supplied  with  water,  that  obtained 
from  most  of  the  wells  being  brackish.  The  fnin- 
citMl  plains  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Pedia,  and 
the  8.  coast  of  the  island.  The  climate  diflens  in 
different  i>arts :  along  the  N.  shore  it  is  compara- 
tively temperate ;  the  ^innds  coming  from  the  ctdd 
mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor  temper  the 
heat  in  summer,  and  in  winter  produce  piercing 
colds  on  the  mountains,  which  are  coveml  with 
snow  for  several  mouths.    But  it  is  otherwise  in 


]irivate  houses  belong  to  that  era ;  and  by  the  si/.e  i  the  plains  along  the  S.  and  E.  coasts :  these  cod> 
of  the  stones,  and  the  fineness  and  peculiarity  of  i  sist,  for  the  mosti)art,  of  a  whitish  soil  which  has 
the  buildings,  give  to  the  city  an  imposing  air.  1  an  offensive  glare,  and  Ixiing  defended  from  the  X. 
1'lie  Dominican  convent,  a  miigniflcent  structure,  |  and  NW.  winds  by  the  mountains,  at  the  san>o 
is  raised  on  walls  that  formed  part  of  the  famous  time  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
temple  of  the  sun,  destroyecl  by  the  fanatical  zeal '  the  E.,  SE.,  and  S.  >nndsfrom  the  S^Tian,  Ambian, 
of  the  Spaniards.  Hloa  (Voyage  d'Amej'ique,  i. ;  and  Lybian  deserts,  they  ha\'e  a  higher  t^npera- 
507)  says  that  the  high  altar  stands  on  the  verj- '  ture  tlian  any  other  place  in  the  Levant.  I>uring 
spot  formerly  wrupied  by  the  golden  image  of  the  the  summer  heats  foaiaria  is  fnxjnently  genemtcd; 
sun.  r]x>n*a  hill  to  the  N.  of  the  city  are  the  and  long  droughts,  combined  with  the  want  «»f  in- 
ruins  of  a  very  extensive  fortress,  the  work  of  the    tlustry  and  the  neglect  of  irrigatifui.  not   unfrc- 
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Jjiieotly  destroy  the  crops.  The  soil  is  naturally 
niitiul,  and,  in  antiquity,  Cypnu  was  famous  for 
its  fertility,  and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  ito 
products.  Even  now,  though  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  land  he  cultivated,  and  that  in  the 
most  wretched  manner,  the  merchant*  of  Lamica 
annoally  export  several  cargoes  of  excellent  wheat 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  best  as  well  as  the 
most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ceiina  and  BaBk,  the  ancient  Paphos. 
(Scc'Bafka.) 

CVitton  of  a  superior  quality  is  produced  in  the 
inland.  The  cultivation  was  much  extended  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war,  and  in 
lt^>3  tlie  total  produce  amounted  to  8,000  bales 
<«f  2|  cwt.,  or  2,016,000  pounds.  (Report  of  Mr. 
Mc^Consul  White  on  the  Trade  of  Cyprus,  dated 
May  10,  18G4.)  Cyprus  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  cottmi,  and,  under  the  Venetians,  the  island 
anouaUy  exported  about  30,000  bales.  It  then 
«L<o  exported  considerable  quantities  of  sugar, 
produced  from  plantations  of  canes  in  the  vicuiity 
(if  Limasol  and  Baflfa.  There  are  extcnHive 
f<ire5ts  of  oak,  beech,  and  pines;  groves  of  olives 
and  p]antati<ms  of  mulberries.  It  Li  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  its  fruits,  and  it4  rich  sweet 
wine,  oil,  and  silk.  The  latter  is  of  two  kinds, 
yellow  and  white,  but  the  fonner  is  preferred. 
The  wheat  is  of  a  superior  quality,  affording  ex- 
cellent bread ;  and  nee,  madder,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  valuable  products,  might  be  cul- 
tivated in  sev<3al  parts  of  the  island. 

The  wine«  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  pro- 
duced from  the  vineyard  called  the  Conmiandery, 
from  ita  having  belonged  to  the  knights  of  Malta, 
were  formerly  more  highly  prized  for  desserts 
than  even  those  of  Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of ' 
kist  century,  the  total  produce  of  the  vintage 
was  suppoeed  to  amount  to  aLtove  2,000,000  gal- 
lons, of  which  nearly  half  was  exported;  but 
now,  the  wine  grown  and  exported  does  not 
amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  these  (quantities.  *  Per- 
haps,' says  Dr.  Clarke,  '  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  wtiere  the  vine  yields  such  redundant  and 
lizKknia  fruit :  the  juice  of  the  Cyprian  grape  re- 
sembles *a  concentrated  essence.  The  wine  of  the 
edand  is  Camous  all  over  the  Levant.  English- 
men, however,  do  not  consider  it  as  a  favourite 
beverage ;  it  requires  nearly  a  century  of  age  to 
deprive  it  of  that  sickly  sweetness  which  renders 
it  repugnant  to  their  palates.  Its  powerful 
aperient  quality  is  also  not  likely  to  recommend 
iL  When  it  has  remained  in  bottles  for  10  or  12 
yean,  it  acquires  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation 
npon  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  this^  added  to  its 
fi^weetness  and  high  colour,  causes  it  to  resemble 
Tokay  more  than  any  other  wine.  It  will  keep 
in  casks,  to  which  the  air  has  access,  for  any 
number  of  years.  If  the  inhabitants  were  indus- 
rriiiuA,  and  capable  of  turning  their  vintage  to 
the  }Aist  account,  the  red  wine  of  the  island  might 
Iff  lendered  an  famous  as  the  white,  and,  perhaps, 
better  suited  for  exportation.     (Travels,  iv.  19.) 

(>prus  was  fonnerly  far  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  it  is  at  present.  In  antiquity,  the  pop. 
probably  fell  little  short  of  1,0<H),000;  and  m 
l.>71,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  it  had 


the  baleful  influence  of  the  Ottoman  dominion 
mure  conspicuous  than  in  Cyprus,  where  it  has 
litouUy  turned  cities  into  miserable  villages,  and 
cultivated  fields  into  arid  deserts.*  In  describing 
liijt  joumev  from  Larnica  to  Nicosia,  r>r.  Clarke 
(Travels,  iv.  55)  observes,  *The  soil  everywhere 
exhibitctl  a  white  marly  clay,  said  to  be  exceed- 


ingly rich  in  its  nature,  although  negleotetL  The 
Greeks  are  so  oppressed  by  their  Turkish  masters 
that  they  dare  not  cultivate  the  land :  the  har^-cst 
would  instantl^y  be  taken  from  them  if  they  did. 
Their  whole  aim  seems  to  be  to  scrape  t4»gether 
sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  pay  their 
tax  to  the  governor.  The  omission  of  tliis  is 
punished  bv  torture  or  by  death ;  and,  in  eases 
of  their  inability  to  supply  the  imfiost,  the  inhab. 
tly  from  the  island.  So  many  emigrations  of  this 
sort  happen  during  the  year,  that  the  pop.  of  all 
Cyprus  scarcelv  exceeds  60,000  persons,  a  number 
formerly  insudicient  to  have  fieopled  one  of  its 
many  cities.  The  governor  resides  at  Nicosia. 
His  appointment  i^  annual,  and  as  it  is  obtaiuetl 
by  |>urchase,  the  highest  bidder  succeeds;  each 
striving,  afUar  his  arrival,  to  surpass  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  enormity  of  his  exactions.  From  thLi 
terrible  oppression,  the  consuls  and  a  few  other 
families  are  free,  in  consequence  of  a  protection 
granted  by  their  respective  nations.' 

Mr.  Kinneir  (Journey,  pp.  182-3)  states,  that 
J  the  governor  and  the  aichbishop  deal  more  largely 
in  com  than  all  the  other  people  of  the  island  put 
together:  they  frequently  seize  upon  the  whole 
yearly  produce,  at  thcur  own  valuation,  and  cither 
export  or  retail  it  at  an  advanced  price ;  nay,  it 
happened  more  than  once,  during  the  war  in 
Spain,  that  the  whole  of  the  corn  was  purchased 
in  this  manner  by  the  merchants  of  Malta,  and 
exported  without  leaving  the  lower  orders  a 
ra<>r>*ol  of  bread.'  .  More  recently,  the  condition  of 
the  ))cople  seems  to  have  s<»mewhat  impn>ved,  to 
judge  from  consular  and  other  reports.  The  ex- 
f  K»rts  of  produce  are  also  steadily  increasing.  The 
total  amount  of  exports  for  1863  was  276,700/., 
lx^ing  an  increase  of  88,565/.  upon  the  preceding 
vear,  chiefly  due  to  augmented  culture  of  cotton, 
'fhc  total  amount  of  imports  in  1863  was  120,000/., 
exceeding  that  of  the  year  1802  by  20,000/. 
Greece  w  the  chief  ini porting  countir,  next 
Austria  and  then  France.  (Ke|»ort  of  Mr.  Vice- 
Consul  White  on  the  Trade  of  Cvpras,  dated  May 
10,  1864.) 

Sheep  and  rattle  are  bred  in  considerable  num- 
bers. There  is  abundance  of  gome,  such  as  par- 
tridges, quails,  woodcocks,  and  snipes :  there  are 
no  wild  quadrupeds,  excepting  foxes  and  hares, 
but  many  kinds  of  servients,  and  the  tanuitula. 
Clouds  of  locusts  sometimes  devastate  the  countr>\ 
The  ancient  mines  of  Cyprus  now  wholly  neg- 
lected, aflbrded  large  quantities  of  the*  finest 
copper  {j:Ea  Cerium) ,  whence,  though  that  be 
very  doubtful,  the  name  of  the  inland  ha8  l)een 
supposed  to  he  derived.  It  is  also  said  to  contain 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  has  a 
8i)ecles  of  rock-crystal  called  Paphos  diamond. 
Amianthus,  or  asbestos,  of  aven'  sujwrior  quality, 
is  found  near  Baffa ;  it  is  flexible  us  silk,  white, 
and  more  delicately  fibrous  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Mariti  states  that  a  village,  called 
Amianthus,  existed  in  C>'prus  in  his  time ;  and  it 
was  most  probably  the  spot  where  the  Amianthus 
or  incombustible  cloth,  used  by  the  ancicntii  to 
wrap  up  the  bodies  of  diittingiii.Hhc<l  (tersons  when 
laid  on  the  funereal  pile,  was  j)rincipally  pnKluced. 
(Travels,  i  177.)  Salt  is  obtained  by  evaiMiration 
at  various  places  on  the  S.  coast.  The  inhab. 
manufacture  small  carpets,  some  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  excellent  Turkey  leather.  Under  the 
Turks  thu  inland  was  divided  into  three  sanjiacks 
— those  of  Baffa,  Cerina,  and  Nicosia.  Nicosia, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  cap.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Larnica,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cilium,  Limasol,  Famagusta  on  the  K. 
(Jerina  (an.  Cerinid)  on  the  N.,  and  Baffa  (Paphon) 
on  the  W.  coast.    Even  the  rums  of  most  of  the 
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Ancient,  citiea  mentioned  by  Strain)  have  disap- 
peared ;  but  at  Constantia,  near  Famagusta,  Kin- 
neir  traced  the  circ.  of  the  ancient  wallis  and  the 
fonndationfi  of  some  buildingn ;  and  at  Lamica  | 
medals  and  other  antiquities  are  frequently  dug  | 
np.    The  remains  of  a  monastery,  built  by  a  j)rin-  ' 
ec8s  of  the  house  of  Lusi^an,  stand  about  4  m. ; 
SE.  Cerina.    Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  by 
the  Phcenicians.     It  was  colonised  by  the  (ireeks, 
and    successively  possentied  by  the    Epyptians,  I 
Pendans,  (treeks,  and  Romans.     1  n  antiquity,  it ' 
was  as  famous  ff)r  the  wurship  f)f  Venus  as  Delos 
for  that  of  Apollo  and  Diana,    'lliis,  in  fact,  was 
the  favourite  seat  of  the  goddess,  *dira  potent 
CffpriJ'    Divine  honours  are   supposed  to  have 
been  first  paid  to  her  at  Paphtw  (See  Bakka), 
where  she  had  a  magniticcnt  temple — 

*  ubi  templum  illi,  oentntnqne  Halieeo 
Thure  colent  ane,  scrtifque  reoentibus  imlant.' 

^Eneid,  i.  41 H. 

But  the  whole  island  was  sacred  to  Venus;  and, 
b  ^s'des  Paphos,  other  three  cities  were  celebrated 
lor  her  worship. 

'  EHt  Amathns,  est  celMi  luilii  Paphos,  atciue  Cythera, 
Idoliojquc  domiis.'  ^neid,  x.  51. 

Hence  the  epithets  Cyprian,  Paphian,  and  Ida- 
lian,  applied  to  Venus.  It  is  alle^d  that  the 
ladies  of  the  island  are  still  devote<lly  attached 
to  the  worship  of  fhe  giMldess. 


DACCA 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  Cyprus 
formed  part  of  the  Bvzantine  empire,  from  which 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens.    Isaac,  a  prince  of 
the  Comneni  family,  having  nsurped  the  sove- 
reignty, was  dethroned,  in  1191,  by  Richard  I., 
king  of  England.    The  latter  having  conferred 
the  island  on  Guy  de  Lusignan,  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  loss  of  Jenisalem,  it  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  his  family  for  three  centuries,  or  till  1480, 
when,  on  default  of  heirs,  it  fell  to  the  Venetians. 
The  Turks  took  it  from  them  in  1571.    Bregadino, 
the  gallant  defender  of  Fama^sta,  after  exhaust- 
ing every  resource,  at  last  capitulated  on  honour- 
able ternis.    No  sooner,  however,  had  the  pliwje 
l»een  delivered  up  than  the  capitulation  was  dis- 
regarded, and  Bregadino   himself  was  skinned 
;  alive  and  impaled — a  dreadful  augury  of  what 
the  |)opulation  was  to  suffer  under  the  dominion 
of  the  warUke  followers  of  Mahomet.    However, 
'  it  seems  probable  that  the  better  government  of 
i  Turkey,  inaugurated  in  recent  years  by  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Western  ])oweis,'  will  also  make 
itself  felt  before  long  in  this  magnificent  island. 

CZEGLED,  a  laige  market  town  of  Hungan-. 
between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  co.  Pesth,  on  the 
high  road  between  that  citv  and  Debrecxin,  39  m. 
SE.  the  former,  and  84  m.  WS  W.  the  Utter.  P»>p. 
19,150  in  1857.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Protestants.  A  great  deal  of  ordinary  red  wine 
in  made  here,  as  well  as  beer. 
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T)  ACCA.  or  DHAKA,  an  inl  city  of  Illndostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  forraeriy  very  extensive,  popu- 
lous, and  rich,  and  still  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  circuit  and  apfieal  for  the  seven  E.  distr.  of 
Bengal.  It  extends,  w^ith  its  suburbs,  for  (>  m. 
along  a  river  which,  uniting  witli  the  (iaiiges 
on  Uie  one  hand  and  the  Brahmaputra  on  the 
other,  affords  the  greatest  facilities  to  commer(*e : 
lat.  23©  42'  N.,  long.  90°  17'  E.,  127  m.  NE.  Cal- 
cutta, with  w^hich  it  is  connected  by  the  East 
B^igal  railway.  Pop.  estimated  at  70,000.  Like 
other  native  towns,  it  is  a  mixture  of  brick, 
thatch,  and  mud  houses,  with  narrow  and  crooked 
streets.  The  bulk  of  tlie  houses  arc  so  very  com- 
bustible, that  they  are  usually  burned  down  once 
a  year.  According  to  Hcber,  Dacca  Is  like  the 
worst  [Murt  of  Calcutta,  near  Chitp<K)r,  but  with 
some  really  fine  ruins  intermingled  with  the  huts, 
w^hich  cover  three-fourths  of  its  area.  There  are 
few  European  houses,  and  these  mostly  small  and 
mean,  compared  with  those  of  Calcutta.  Nome 
c;roek  buildings,  which  were  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  late  nabob,  were  ruined  by  the  en- 
<Toachments  of  the  river.  In  the  17th  century* 
Islam  Khan  built  a  jtalace  and  fort  here,  the  ruins 
of  which  form  an  imiK>sing  object ;  and  toward 
t  he  end  of  the  same  centurv  a  grandson  of  Aurung- 
/.ebe  cominenced  and  Anished  a  magnificent 
palace,  now  also  in  ruins.  The  pagodas  are  few 
and  small,  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Moham- 
medanism, and  almost  every  brick  building  has 
itn  Persian  or  Arabic  inscription.  There  is  a  small 
but  pretty  Gothic  English  church ;  and  a  burial 
ground  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  containing 
M)mc  handsome  tombs,  lK)tli  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man. There  are  several  ol)elihks  in  and  around 
the  city ;  and  about  4  m.  off  ia  a  beautiful  Gothic 
bridge,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  French- 
man, but,  like  most  of  the  other  public  edifices,  in 
a  state  of  ruin.    All  the  buildmgs  beyond  the 


inhabited  portion  of  the  city  arc  surrounded  liy 
ruins  and  rank  vegetation;  and  the  castle,  fac- 
tories, and  churches,  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Portuguese,  have  all  fallen  into  decay.  English 
goods  and  manufactures,  or  imitations  of  Uiem, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  bazaars ;  but  do  ves^ls 
larger  than  small  country-built  brigs  come  up  the 
river.  The  trade  of  the  city,  however,  has  great  ly 
improved  in  recent  years  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Eastern  Bengal*  railway,  a  line  running  from 
Calcutta  to  Dacca,  via  Pubna,  with  a  bnnch  to 
Jesaore.  Tlie  total  length  of  this  railway  is  110 
m.,  and  it  was  opened  throughout  on  toe  15ih 
November,  1862.  The  striped  and  flowered  mus- 
lins of  Dacca  were  formerly  regarded  as  inimitable, 
and  were  in  great  request  at  the  Mogul  court,  and 
other  native  Indian  courts,  as  well  as  at  the  r^d 
court  of  France.  The  manufacture  was  hereditar}' 
in  several  families,  but  has  been  annihilated  bv 
the  destruction  of  the  native  courts  and  tlic 
wealthv  native  nobles.  Its  loss  has  been  very 
generally  ascrilied  to  the  importation  of  the 
cheaper  muslins  of  England,  but  this  is  a  mistake : 
it  was  wholly  suppressed  before  a  yard  of  British 
muslin  or  calico  found  its  way  to  India.  The 
manufacture,  in  fact,  was  never  carried  on  np«n 
a  large  scale ;  and  being  one  of  luxury  only,  it 
fell  with  the  fall  of  the  wealthy  class,  who  alone 
purchased  its  prcxlucts.  The  cotton  grown  in  the 
district  is  now  mostly  exported  to  England. 
There  are  some  respectable  (rreek,  Portuguese, 
and  Armenian  merchants.  The  country  round 
I)ac(»  being  alwa^ns  covered  with  verdure  during 
the  dry  months,  it  is  comparatively  free  from 
violent  heats,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  healthiest 
stations  in  Bengal. 

Dacca  is  comparativelv  modem :  it  is  n«>t  men- 
tioned bv  Abul  Fazel.  From  1608  to  1639  it  wan 
the  metropolis  of  I^ngal,  and  again  attained  to 
that  dimity  in  1657,  the  ctimmcncement  of  the 
lera  of  Its  greatest  splcndpur,  when,  judging  from 
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it9  ruinx.  it  must  have  vied  in  extent  and  wealth  |  over^)i«ii  serpents.  Deer  and  domestic  animals^ 
H-itfa  the  laiiB:c8t  dticsi  f>f  Iudia«  Its  decline  began  ,  are  plentifuL  Previously  U)  the  early  |Mirt  of  lanr 
« irh  the  di«onlen  cuoaequent  to  the  invtutionn  of '  century  this  oountrv  wati  divided  iiitii  a  number  of 
Nadir  Shah.  petty  fitaten,  and  m  reprenentetl  ta  having  been 

Dacc*a,  and  Dacca  jELAij»oRf^  two  districtii    populous  and  well  cultivated.    I'hc  Dohomani,  bv 


uf  Hindostan,  prov.  Bcngpal,  chiefly  between  lau 
•230  and  24^  N.,  and  long.  S^  30'  and  910  E,; 
Imving  X.  the  dx^r.  M3rmun8ing,  E.  Tipfterah,  8. 
Backergunge,  and  W.  Jefuore  and  Rajiiiluu'e.  The 
arfa  of  Dacca  ia  1,870,  and  of  Dacca  Jelalpore 


whom  it  was  overrun  and  laid  waxte,  came  froui 
the  interior  of  the  ("ontinent.  They  are  said  to 
be  hoHpitable  tf>  ntrangen,  brave  ami  resolute ;  and 
these,  if  they  exist,  would  appear  to  make  up  the 
whole  amount  of  their  fi^otid  qualities.     Their  dis- 


i.:>Ho  sq.  m.;  |)op.  of  both  districts  1,237,000  in  <  position  seems,  from  their  omduct^  to  be  a  com- 


l^J.  The  country  is  almost  a  dead  flat,  studded 
with  lakes,  and  intenected  by  the  two  great  rivers, 
Brahmapatra  and  Ganges.  During  the  rainy 
o«-^son  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea, 
urer  which  the  villages,  raised  on  artificial  em- 
b.nnkmenta,  are  scattcreil  like  so  many  Islands. 
'lh«  land  fertilised  bv  such  extensive  inundations 
\^  extremely  productive ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 


pound  of  that  of  the  tiger  and  the  spaniel, 
exhibiting  the  ntmost  fen>city  and  thirst  forbloo<l 
Mrith  the  most  abject  ser\'t]ity.  All  the  most  arbi- 
trary forms  of  eastern  des|)(>tism  seem  to  lie  miltl 
and  free,  when  com|>ared  with  that  established  in 
this  wretched  country*.  It  is  singular,  too,  that 
this  despotism  is  not  founded  upon  force  and  ter- 
ror, nor  is  it  connected  with  anything  timid  or 


it  u  covered  with  jangle,  and  infested  with  elc-  :  effeminate  in  the  charscter  of  the  people.  It  resti* 
(jliantsy  tigera,  and  other  wild  animals,  which  do  I  on  a  blind  and  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  person 
oi>fi»idasble  claroage  to  cultivation.  These,  how-  !  of  the  sovereign,  as  for  that  of  a  superior  being. 
(r\-er,  are  much  less  numerous  now  than  formerly  ;  {  He  Is  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  proper- 
snd  a  great  deal  of  the  land  that  had  been  over-  >  ties  of  his  subjects,  and  disixwcs  of  them  at 
5pread  with  jungle  has  latterly  been  cleared,  and  '  pleasure.  It  is  a  crime  in  the  latter  to  suppose 
Uuught  into  cnltivation.  The  banks  of  the  (>o-  ;  that  the  king  eats,  flrinks,  sleeps,  or  performs  any 
mercoUj  river,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  (langes.  are  '  of  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  mortal.  A  sove- 
t»pulotta  and  well  cultivated,  producing  rice,  |  reign  of  the  name  of  IkMsa  having  succeeded  U* 
Miisar,  eutton,  and  indigo ;  a  species  of  cotton  j  the  throne,  causeil  all  the  persons  of  the  same 
called  banga,  thoogh  not  of  a  superior  c^ualitv,  name  in  his  dominions  to  be  put  to  death,  con- 
very  well  adapted  for  the  fine  striped  mushns,  lor  '  ceiving  it  to  be  an  unpanl<»nable  presumption  that 
vbich  this  prov.  was  long  famous,  used  to  lie  any  subject  should  bear  the  same  name  with  bis 
Kzown  in  large  qoantities.  The  land  is  subdivided  master.  The  greatest  lords  can  only  approach  the 
into  extremely  small  estates,  and  the  constant  |  king  lying  flat  on  their  faces,  and  rolling  their 
f  faifting  of  the  river-courses  alters  their  extent  and  [  heads  in  the  duhU  The  attempts  thus  made  to 
bcundoriea  so  mndi,  that  the  assessment  and  col-  '  *  - 

lection  of  the  revenue  have  always  been  matters 


ttf  much  dilBcnlty.  Dimities,  cloths  resembling 
diaper,  and  damask  linen,  an  now  the  chief  manu- 
factorea.  About  half  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and 
lialf  Mohammedans.  Slavery  is  pretty  prevalent. 
Tht»e  districts  had  formerly  an  unenviable  no- 


inspire  the  people  with  reverence  for  their  monarch, 
seem  to  have  b<>en  completely  successful.  Tlie 
Dahoman  nishes  to  battle  in  obe<lience  to  the 
orders  of  his  king  with  a  blind,  unthinking,  bnite 
confidence.  N orris  having  asked  a  Dahoman 
before  battle  if  he  did  not  think  the  enemy  too 
numerous :  the  latter  replied,  *  I  think  of  my  kuig, 


toriety,  firom   the  number  and  enormity  of  the  •,  and  then  I  dare  engage  five  of  the  enemy  myself.* 
crimes  eommitted  in  them,  but  in  this  respect  they  i  He  declared  his  indifleronco  whether  he  surviveil 


have  lately  very  much  improved.  There  are  nu- 
merous Hindoo  schools,  for  instruction  in  the 
LSengalee  language,  religion,  and  laws.  Chief 
tuwna,  Dacca,  Nazningunge,  Sooneigung,  and 
Uajanagnr. 
UAlTOHEY,  a  oountrv  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea 


or  not ;  adding,  '  It  is  not  material ;  my  head  be- 
longs to  the  iiing,  not  to  myself;  if  he  pleases  to 
send  for  it  I  am  ready  to  resign  it ;  or  if  it  is  shot 
through  in  battle,  it  is  no  diflerenoe  to  me,  I  am 
satisfiett*  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  leani 
that  human  skulls  form  the  favourite  ornament  in 


coAst,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  far  from  being  |  the  construction  of  the  paUices  and  temples.  The 
well  defined,  but  which  ia  supposed  to  extend  be-  j  king's  sleeping  chamber  has  the  floor  paved  with 
iween  about  6^  and  8^  or  9^  N.  lat,  and  from  \°  ^  the  skulLs  anri  the  roof  ornamented  with  the  jaw- 
Uf  perhaps  3^  E.,  long.,  having  W.  Ashantee,  K.  i  bones  of  chiefs  whom  be  has  overcome  in  Ijattle. 
Varriba  and  Benin,  and  S.  the  Atlantic  CH;ean.  As  •  Every  yesr  a  grand  festival  is  held,  which  lasts 
Ur  a»  baa  been  hitherto  discovered,  this  country  ,  for  several  weeks,  and  during  which  the  king 
is  deatiCttte  of  any  considerable  hills,  and  consists  i  waters  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  with  the  bloo«l 
of  an  inunense  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  ,  of  hosts  of  human  victims,  llie  bodies  of  thostt 
to  the  Kong  Mountains,  which  are  hero  from  loO  '  unhappy  men  are  not  even  interred,  but  are  sus- 
v>  2tM)  m.  inland.  The  Volta  and  Loka  rivers  |  pendedby  the  feet  to  the  walls,  and  left  hanging 
tM»and  it  on  the  W.,  bnt  excepting  these,  there  till  they  putrefv.  The  ceremony  is  known  as  the 
•.eetna  to  be  no  stream  of  any  considerable  import-    'grand  custom.^ 


auc«.    The  country  is,  however,  well  watered,  and 
iatex^peraed    with    sinall   marshes.    The  soil  is 
w  holly  alluvial ;  not  a  stone  is  to  tie  met  with ; 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  un- 
iKiunded  luxuriance;  and  the  beauty  and  excel- 
l«*iice  of  the  country  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration^     (See  the  statements  of  Bos- 
man  and  Vhillips,  in  tlie  Hbtoire  Geni^ralo  des 
\  ovages,  iv.  274,  &c)    Oranges,  limes,  guavas, 
aud  other  tropical  fruits,  melons,  pine-apples,  and 
vanis,  grow  wild ;  and  maize,  miUet,  and  other 
grains,  potatoes,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
.«pic«a  an  sncceeafnliy  cultivated.    In  some  parts 
the  ouontJT  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  re- 
treat <if  bonst  hyenas,  leopards,  elephants,  and 


Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  oonnccte<t 
with  this  batbarmis  horde  is,  that  all  the  women 
are  monopolised  by  the  sovereign;  and  that  no 
individual  can  possess  himself  of  either  a  wife  or  a 
concubine  except  by  gift  of,  or  purchase  from,  the 
king;  and  whether  tlie  lady  be  young  or  old, 
handsome  or  the  reverse,  she  must  \)e  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  slave  to  whom  she  is  given  or 
sold.  The  king  keeps  a  vast  seraglio  for  himself; 
and  at  his  death  his  wives  and  concubines  fall  tu 
murdering  each  other,  till  the  carnage  be  stopped 
by  the  interference  of  the  new  king.  After  these 
statements,  it  will  only  appear  consistent  anil 
natural  that  the  tiper  should  bo  the  principal 
fetichty  or  object  of  worship,  among  the  Daliomann, 
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Late  reporto  state  that,  despite  their  ferocity,  this 
most  detestable  of  barbarian  hordes   has   been 
checked  in  its  devastating  course.    A  number  of 
the  petty  states  it  had  subdued  have  emancipated 
themselves;    and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
sovereign  of  Dahomey  is  now  tributary  to  the 
sovereign  of  Yarriba.    Next  to  Abomey,  the  cap. 
and  residence  of  the  king,  about  80  m.  inland, 
Whydah,  Ardrah,  Aoona,  and  Calmina,  are  the 
chief  towns  or  villajpes.     (For  further  accounts  of 
Dahomey,  many  of  them  greatly  contradictory, 
see  F.  E.  Forbes, '  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans, 
being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King 
of  Dahomey  in  the  Years  1849-60/  2  vols.  Lond. 
1851;  T.  H.  Freeman,  *  Journal  of  various  Visits 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  A^hanti,  Aku,  and  Dahomey,' 
Lond.  1841 ;  Mollien,  G.,  *  Vovage  dans  I'lntdrieur 
de  I'Afrique,'  Paris  1820;  Leod,  J.  M.,  'Voyage 
to  Africa,  with  some  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People,'  Lond.  1820; 
and  Dalzel,  A.,  'History  of  Dahomey,'  Lond. 
1795.    Some  of  the  more  recent  books  about  Da- 
homey are  chiefly  compilations  from  these  older 
works,  spiced  with  a  good  deal  of  romance.) 
DALECAKLLV,  a  pmv.  of  Sweden,  which  see. 
DALKEITH,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market-town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Mid-Lothian,  on  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Coldstream,  5^  m.  SE.  Edinburgh, 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway.    Pop. 
o,159  in  1861.    The  town  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
sular neck  of  land  between  the  N.  and  S.  Esks, 
which  unite  about  a  mile  £.,  and  fall  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh.    It  is  a  dean, 
well-built  town;  the  i»incipd  street,  which  is 
wide  and  handsome,  runs  from  £.  to  W.,  and  there 
are  several  subordinate  streets.    Its  public  build- 
ings are, — a  parish  church  (an  old  Gothic  edifice, 
used  as  a  collegiate  church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion), three  cha{>els  belonging  to  Presbyterian  dia- 
sentcors,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Independenta, 
A  new  parish  church  was  erected  in  1839.    Dal- 
keith has  long  been  eminent  for  its  educational 
institutions,  particularly  its  classical  school.   Tliis 
town,  like  otner  burghs  of  barony,  was  originally 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  baron  or 
superior  and  his  bailie;  but,  in  1759,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  appointing  certain  trus- 
tees to  superintend  the  paving,  cleaning,  and 
lighting  the  streets,  to  supply  the  burgh  with 
,  water,  and  to  provide  a  revenue  for  these  purposes 
by  imposing  a  small  tax  on  the  ale,  porter,  and 
beer  consumed  in  the  parish.    Dalkeith  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  grain  market,  which  is  held 
every  Thursday,  and  is  reckoned  the  largest  mar- 
ket of  the  kind  in  Scotland.    The  Dalkeith  and 
Edinb!irgh  railroad,  which  connects  these  towns, 
was  commenced  as  early  as  18*27,  and  opened  for 
goods  and  passengers  in  1831.   The  Duke  of  Buc- 
clcuch  at  his  own  expense,  brought  the  Dalkeith 
line  into  the  centre  of  the  burgh,  prolonging  it, 
by  a  viaduct  over  the  X.  Esk,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate with  coal  mines  in  that  Quarter.    Coal  abounds 
throughout  the  whole  nei^hnourhood  of  DalkeitK 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  is  within  300 
yards  of  the  £.  termination  of  the  town.    This 
palace,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Douglasses 
earls  of  Morton,  was  acquired,  in  1642,  by  the 
family  of  Buccleuch,  who  still  retain  it,  and  are 
supenors  of  the  burgh.    Anne,  heiress  of  Buc- 
cleuch, was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  beheaded  for  rebellion 
in  1685.    George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1822,  resided  in  Dalkeith  House.  I'he  parliament- 
ary electors  of  the  burgh  unite  with  the  county 
constituency  in  returning  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
DALBIATIA  (an.  part  of  lUyricutnj^  a  marit. 


DALMATIA 

country  of  Europe,  being  the  most  S.  prov.  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  comprising  a  long  and  narrow 
territory  lying  along  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  numerous  islands  in  that  sea,  between  lat, 
420  8'  and  44°  55'  N.,and  long.  14©  30'  and  19'  E.. 
having  N.  Hungarian  Croatia ;  £.  Turkish  Croatia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro;  and  S.  and  W. 
the  Adriatic:  length  of  the  continental  portion, 
NW.  to  SE.,  240  m.:  breadth  greatest  towards 
the  N.,  where  it  averages  nearly  40  m.;  but  it 
tapers  thence  gradually  to  its  S.  extremity,  and 
in  its  lower  half  is  never  more  than   15  m.  in 
width.    Area  220  Austrian,  or  about  5,800  Engl, 
sq.  miles.    Pop.  404,499  in   1857.    Dalmatia  Ls 
generally  mountainous.    The  Dinaric  Alps  bound 
it  on  the  E.,  and  the  whole  countr\'  is  interBecte<I 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  by  some  of 
their   subordinate  ranges,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  Mount  Biocova,  near  lat.  43°  30',  is  4.85(> 
ft.  in  elevation.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Dinaric 
Alps  are  chiefly  of  calcareous  formation,  and  full 
of  clefts  and  raNdncs ;  they  are  rugged,  and  often 
destitute  of  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
country  has  in  most  parts  a  sterile  and  destilate 
aspect    Narrow  valleys  are  abundant,  but  plains 
of  any  extent  few.    There  are  numerous  small 
lakes,  and  one  of  a  tolerable  size,  near  Zara ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  Dalmatia  is  ill  watered.    The 
principal  river,  the  Narenta,  in  the  S.,  has  not  a 
course  of  more  than  15  m.  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory; the  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Zermagna, 
Ke'rka,  and  Cettina,  but  none  is  of  any  great  size. 
The  Cettina  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  cascade,  170  fL 
in  altitude.    The  coast  is  indented  with  namerous 
harbours,  of  which  those  of  Cattaro,  Sebenico,  and 
Ragusa  are  the  best ;  it  has  also  numerous  bead- 
lands,  and  is  fenced  by  a  great  number  of  elon- 
gated islands,  lying  in  *a  direction  parallel  to  the 
shore.  The  princi{Mil  are,  Arbe,  Pago,  Jsola  Groesa, 
Brazza,  Lesina,  Cuizola,  Lissa,  Meleda,  &c;  the>' 
are  mountainous,  and  present  the  same  general 
aspect  as  Continental  Dalmatia.    The  climate  is 
warmer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.    In  the  S.  the  date-palm  flourishes  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  olive  grows  in  the  lowlands 
everywhere  throughout  the  country.    Frost  and 
snow  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pUuns  and  val- 
leys, and  are  of  very  short  duration  in  the  moun- 
tains :  the  mean  teinp.  of  the  year  at  Ragoaa  is 
570  8'  Fahrenheit.    'The  winter  is  limited  to  six 
weeks  of  pretty  constant  rain;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
less  rain  falls  in  Dalmatia  than  in  any  other  prov. 
of  the  empire,  and  the  country  often  suffers  from 
excess  of  drought.    Except  in  the  marshy  tracts 
along  the  shore,  the  air  is  pure  and  aalutarious. 
The  arable  land  of  Dalmatia  is  not  more  than 
24*4  Austr.  sq.  miles  in  extent,  or  11  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area.    ^Arenstein,  Dr.  Jos.,  Oesterreich 
in  der  WelUusstellung,  Vienna,  1862.)     Agricul- 
ture is  in  every  respect   extreme!  v  backward. 
Maize  and  barley  are  the  inincipal  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated;  but  not  two-thirds  of  the  com  neo»- 
sary  for  home  consumption  is  grown :  the  rest  of 
the  quantity  required  comes  mostly  from  Turkey 
and  Hungarr.    The  Dalmatian  wmes  are  atrMo^ 
and  deep-eolouied,  tmt  are  apt  to  acquire  a  taste 
from  the  leathern  flasks  in  which  Uiey  are  kept. 
They,  however,  bear  tzaiuport  well,  and  oonsidca'- 
able  quantities  are  sent  to  Fiume,  Trieste,  and 
Venice.     The  total  quantity  produced  annually 
is  officiallv  estimated  at  8,328,000  gallonsi  Fruifei 
are  abundant  and  excellent    Figs  may  be  000- 
sidered  the  chief  staple  of  Dalmatia ;  they  grow 
without  culture  all  along  the  coast,  but  the  beet 
are  those  of  Lesina.    During  their  period  of  ma- 
turity, figs  make  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
village  pop.,  and  about  845,000  Hkbrt  are  anaually 
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exported.    The  climate  is  highly  suitable  for  the 
olive,  and  the  oil  is  better  than  that  produced  in 
mofit  parts  of  Italy.    Nearly  17,000  cwt.  are  an- 
noally  obtained.     Cattle  breeding  is  pursued  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  breeds  arc  mostly  inferior. 
Acooiding  to  an  official  return  published  in  1863,  i 
there  were  in   Dalmatia,  at  that  period,  22,006  j 
horses;  114,775  cattle;   815,632   slieep;  424,087  1 
goats;  and  42,218  swine.    The  wolf,  wild  dog,  [ 
(oiLf  and  lynx   are  amongst  the  wild  animals; 
game  (excepting  deer)  abounds,  as  do  waterfowl 
and  birds  of  prey.      The  ancho\y  and  tunny 
tisberies  are  important,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
during  the  last  century ;  they  furnish  employment 
U>  about  8,000  inhab.    Dried  and  salted  fisii  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce.     There  are 
some  coral  tisheries,  of  which  that  near  Sebenico 
is  the  chief.    The  luh  caught  in  the  lakes,  &c 
form  a  chief  part  of  the  subsintenoe  of  many  of 
the  inhab.     Lxoellent  timber  for  ship-building 
and  other  purposes  abounds  iu  the  interior;  but  is 
next  to  useless  from  the  absolute  want  of  roads, 
<>jnjiU^  or  navigable  riven,  to  convey  it  to  the 
tea.    The  laige  forests  which  formerly  existed  on 
the  coast  have  been  cut  down,  and  that  part  of 
the  country  is  now  almost  bare  of  wood.    The  at- 
tention of  the  Austrian  government  is  now,  how- 
ever, directed  to  the  forest  economy  of  the  prov., 
in  the  view  of  soppiying  the  dockyards  at  Flume 
and  Venice  with  Dalmatian  timber.  Coal  is  found 
in  several  parts,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Trieste.    Ship-building,  and  the  di»- 
tiilation  of  maraaekino  and  roaogHoj  are  the  chief 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.    Maraschino 
is  extensively  consumed  at  Viemia,  and  it  is  well 
known  in  this  and  most  other  countries.    Besides 
these,  a  few  articles  of  primary  necessity  only  are 
uianufactured ;  for  all  others,  the  inhab.  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
This  prov.  enjoys  the  important  advantage  of 
being  placed  without  the  Austrian  customs  line, 
the  duty  on  foreign  goods  imfMirted  being  only  3^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.    But   the  strictness  with 
which  quarantine  regulations  are  enforced  have 
gone  far  to  nullify  the  important  benefit.^  that 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  valuable 
privilege.    The  Dalmatians  are  amongst  the  best 
sailon  of  the  Adriatic    There  entered  the  port  of 
Zara,  in  1863, 1,636  vessels,  of  a  burthen  of  89,352 
tons,  while  at  the  next  important  port,  Spalatro, 
theie  entered  2«504  vessels,  of  75,847  tons  burthen. 
The  province  is  divided  into  four  circles,  named 
after  their  respective  capitals,  Zara,  Spalatro,  Ka- 
gusa,  and  Cattaro :  the  last  two  circles  are  sepa- 
rated /rom  the  rest  ei  Dalmatia,  and  from  each 
ochtf  ,  by  two  naxTow  slips  of  land  belonging  to 
Tozkey,  which  stretch  down  to  the  sea  coast. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Sebenico,  Trau,  and 
Uacatsca.  Zara  is  the  cap.,  and  seat  of  the  gover- 
nat  and  council  of  the  prov. 

The  inhab.  of  Dalmatia  are  Slavonians  of  the 
aame  race  with  the  Croatians,  Servians,  and  Bos- 
nians. The  names  of  the  rivers  and  mountains 
are  all  Slavonic.  The  vicinity  of,  and  constant 
interooone  with,  the  Italian  harboun,  has  however 
inCrodaoed  the  use  of  the  Italian  language  amongst 
the  oMnmercial  part  of  the  inhab.,  as  German  is 
the  principal  tongue  heard  amongst  the  civil 
and  military  officiid  circles.  Some  descendants  of 
Hungarian  families  are  found  amongst  the  nobUity 
of  the  N.  circles,  and  the  Jews,  who  are  not  very 
numerous,  are  said  to  descend  from  the  exiles  of 
that  nation  driven  from  S()aiu  in  1502.  Near 
Verlika  and  in  other  parts,  zinzarij  or  gipsies,  are 
found.  Even  amongst  the  Slavonic  inhabitants 
different  tribes  are  distinguishable,  llie  most 
backward,  in  point  of  civilisation,  arc  the  Mor- 


lacehi,  the  mountaineers  of  the  rirclos  of  Zara  ami 
Spalatro.  They  are  addicted  to  a  nomadic  life, 
and  wander  about  as  shepherds,  sleeping  in 
summer  in  the  open  air.  Tlie  comforts  of  the 
agriculturist  and  fishermen  arc  few,  as  Ls  usuallv 
the  case  in  warm  climates :  their  houses  are  small 
and  badlv  built,  and  furniture  is  mostly  dispensed 
i^itb.  F'lsh  and  vegetables  are  the  cl^ief  articles 
of  nourishment,  and  both  are  abundant.  ThedresH 
of  the  inhab.  of  the  coast  consists  in  blue  tight 
ftantaloons,  a  bhic  waistcoat,  and  in  winter  a 
spencer,  with  a  coarse  hmwn  cloak  sha]jed  like  that 
of  the  Italian  lM>atraen.  The  mouiituiueers  wear 
a  linen  dress  iu  summer,  and  in  winter  throw 
their  shce{)-skins  alxtut  their  shoulders,  which  arc 
proof  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  weatlier. 
The  inhab.  are  generally  active,  courageous,  and 
of  quick  perception ;  but,  until  tliey  came  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre,  were  not  only  neglected,  but 
living  on  tenns  of  constant  warfare  \«ith  their 
]SIussulman  neighbours,  from  which  state  of  things 
the  recent  border  feuds  are  an  inheritance.  The 
laige  knife  and  pistols  which  the  Morlaec^hi  stUl 
wear  in  their  girdles,  and  the  gun  which  the  shep- 
herd slings  over  his  shoulder  from  custom,  remind 
the  stranger  no  less  strongly  than  the  shaven  heads 
of  some  of  the  mountaineers,  of  the  affinity,  in  de- 
scent and  in  manners,  existing  between  the  Sla- 
vonic tribes  that  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. Tlie  inhab.  are  Kom.  Cath.,  except  about 
one-fifth  part  who  belong  to  the  (rreek  church,  and 
a  few  Jews  and  gipsies. 

Dalmatia,  like  the  other  provs.  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  has  a  provincial  diet  or  representative  as- 
semblv,  instituted  by  imperial  diploma  of  Oct.  20, 
1860,  followed  by  the  *  Patent'  of  Feb.  26, 1861. 
(See  Austria.)  Besides,  certain  of  its  towns  and 
some  districts,  especially  that  of  Poglizza  near 
Spalatro,  retain  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the 
same  privileges  they  possessed  Ixjfore  their  union 
with  Austria.  The  highest  authoritv  in  Dalmatia 
is  the  governor,  who  resides  at  Aarn,  the  seat 
of  the  Gubtmium,  In  this  citv  the  court  f>f 
appeals  and  the  highest  criminal  court  are 
established,  with  dependent  courts  in  the  four 
circle  towns,  Zara,  Spalatro,  Kogusa,  and  (^at- 
taro.  Each  circle  has  several  districts,  the  chief 
magistrate  in  which  is  named  praetor,  and  takes 
cognisance  of  judicial  and  |>olicc  affairs,  besides 
directing  the  rural  economy  of  the  district.  The 
districts  divide  into  greater  and  lesser  parishes 
or  communes  under  headboroughs  (Capi  villa  and 
Pockaia)f  who  receive  no  salary,  but  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  as  are  also  tlie  Sardari  a  descrip- 
tion of  gena-tTarmea.,  formed  by  the  government 
out  of  the  peasantry.  The  guarding  of  the  fron- 
tiers towards  Turkey  is  an  important  charge  in 
Dalmatia,  and  a  strict  watch  is  also  kept  along  the 
coast.  For  purposes  of  trade,  6  bazaars  or  markets 
are  held  on  the  frontier,  and  7  rasteUs,  or  parlatoria, 
at  intervening  stations.  Lazarets  are  established 
at  Zara,  Spalatro,  Kagusa,  and  ('astelmono. 

Dalmatia  formed,  fn>m  the  commencement  «of 
the  12th  century  down  to  1419,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary :  at  the  last-named  epoch  it 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Venetians,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Kagusa  nearly  100 
years  previously.  During  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies this  country  was  the  constant  seat  of  warn 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  until  it  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  latter,  who  held  it  till 
1797,  when  it  was  ce<le<l  to  Austria.  In  1805, 
Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  to  the  French,  who  in- 
corporateid  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napo- 
leon I.  made  it  a  duchy,  and  conferred  the  title 
of  duke  of  Dalmatia  on  Marshal  Soult.  On  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  reverted  to  Austria, 
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DAMASCUS  (called  by  the  naUves  Ea-Sham 
an.  DimealUi,  II eb.  Damtuck,  Greek  Aapao-ieov),  a 
city  of  Syria,  cap.  of  an  important  pachalic  of  the 
8ame  name,  and  the  virtual  metropolis  of  Syria,  in 
a  plain  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Auti-Libanim,  about 
isOm.  S.  bv  W.  Aleppo;  lat.  33°  27'  N.,  long, 
noo  25'  E.    f*op.  from  120,000  to  150,000,  of  whom 
12,000  are  Christians,  and  as  many  Jews.     A 
splendid  mos^pie  of  great  antiquity,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  disputed  by  ChrLstiaus  and  Mus- 
sulmans, is  the  chiei  architectural  ornament.   The 
form  of  the  building  (a  cross),  with  a  similarity  in 
arrangement  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  Italy,  seems 
to  evince  its  Christian  origin,  while  the  abundance 
of  Saracenic  ornaments  prove  that  the  Arabs,  if 
not  its  founders,  have  contributed  extensively  to 
ius  decoration.    It  is  650  ft.  in  length,  bv  150  in 
width ;  a  fountain  plays  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nilicrent  court,  and  the  pillars  and  other  ornaments 
arc  Mui)erb.    A  skull,  said  to  be  that  of  the  Baptist, 
and  his  sepulchre,  give  such    sanctity  to    this 
mosque,  that  it  is  death  for  even  a  Mohammedan 
to  enter  the  room  where  the  relics  are  kept.     A 
Christian  was  formerly  liable  to  the  bastinado  for 
merely  looking  into  the  court ;  and  the  western 
world' is  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  building  to  the  works  of  All  Bey  and 
Buckingham,  who,  in  their  character  of  Mussul- 
mans, were  allowed  to  inspect  what  no  known 
Christian  is  permitted  to  approach.    There  are 
many  other  mosques.    Acconling    to    All    Bey 
(ii.  266)  and  Addison  (ii.  151),  they  are  unworthy 
of  notice;  but  Hobinson  (ii  224)  says  they  are 
only  leas  splendid  than  those  of  Constantinople. 
The  bazaars  are  extremely  numerous,  and  well 
supplied  with  merchandise :  but  the  private  resi- 
dences of  the  geniiy  are,  after  all,  the  most  striking 
objects  to  a  stranger,  not  for  their  exterior  ap- 
])earance,  which  presents  nothing  but  a  gloomy 
wall  of  mud,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  but  for  the  com- 
bination of  convenience,  magnificence,  and  taste, 
which  mark  the  Interior  arrangements,  and  realise 
all  that  can  be  imagined  of  eastern  splendour. 
200,000  piastres  (2,000/.)  is  sometimes  expended 
on  the  fittings  up  of  a  single  apartment.    There 
arc  31  khans,  or  establishments  for  the  reception 
of  merchandise,  and  that  of  Hussein  Pacha,  built 
of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  marble,  with 
iUs  fountain,  arcades,  and  corridors,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  object.    A  mosque  of  dancing 
dervishes  deserves  notice,  less  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  the  town,  than  from  the  singular 
contrast  in  the  occupations  of  its  inmates,  who, 
cver^'  f^idav  (the  Mohammedan  Sunday),  pirou- 
ette and  twirl  themselves  about  from  morning  till 
nighty  while,  during  the  other  six  days,  they  are 
industrious  silk  weavers.    There  are  also  Greek, 
Maronite,  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches,  3  con- 
vents of  Franciscan  monks,  and  8  Jewish  syna- 
gogues.    Hospitals  numerous;  the  principal,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  sick  and  lame  poor  are 
lo<lged  and  fed  gratuitously,  is  a  fine  building, 
with  a  mosque  belonging  to  it.    There  are  about 
20  lafge  schools  for  children,  a  great  number  of 
smaller  ones,  besides  which  public  lectures  are 
given  daily  in. the  great  mosque,  and  in  some 
others,  but  education  is  oonfin^  to  the  religion 
and  laws  of  Mohammed.    The  urai,  or  palace  of 
the  pacha,  is  a  large  fortified  buildiiuf  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  utter  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
towers,  but  they  are  m  a  half  ruinous  state,  and 
pressed  upon  by  extensive  suburbs  on  every  side. 
Damascus  is  essentially  a  commercial  town; 
some  hundred  merchants  are  permanently  settled 
in  it;  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  tanners, 
painters,  printers,  dyers  of  various  stufTs,  silk- 
winders,  dealers  in  damask  doth,  grocen,  saddlers, 


tent-sellers,  coppersmiths,  ironmongem,  farriem, 
furriers,  bakers,  millers,  and  other  artisans  and 
traders.  There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  ar- 
mourers, and  though  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Da- 
mascus sabres  has  ver}'  much  declined,  they  still 
bear  a  good  name.  Saddlery,  cabijiet-work,  jewel- 
lery, and  silk,  are  now  the  staple  manufactures. 
Foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  by  the  great  Mecca 
caravan,  which,  in  peaceable  times,  departs  once  a 
year ;  the  Bagdad  caravan,  which  usually  pcrformft 
two  or  three  journeys  a  year;  the  Aleppo  caravan, 
two  or  three  times  a  month;  and  by  several  small 
caravans  to  Beirout,  Tripoli,  Acre,  &c,  which 
arrive  and  depart  daily.  Beirout  is  reckoned  the 
port  of  Damascus.  This  city  is  watered  by  two 
rivers,  the  Barrada  and  Fichee,  which,  after  uni- 
ting, divide  again  into  seven  branches,  again  re- 
unite, and  finally  deposit  their  waters  in  a  lake 
(I^ke  of  the  Meadow),  which  has  no  outlet.  ThU 
abundant  supply  and  natural  diffusion  of  water 
has  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  ver>' 
fertile.  The  inhabitants  do  not  remember  a  year 
of  scarcity;  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  with  every  kind 
and  variety  of  fruit,  are  produced  in  almost  unli- 
mited abundance,  and  the  gardens,  or  encloeures, 
form  a  forest  of  trees,  and  a  labyrinth  of  hedges, 
walls,  and  ditches,  of  more  than  21  m.  in  cin-. 
The  natives  speak  with  delight  of  the  beauty  of 
their  home,  especially  as  seen  from  the  hills  behind 
Salahieh,  a  large  village  on  the  N. ;  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Kichardson  (ii.  481),  the  scenery  is  inferiur 
to  that  seen  from  the  summits  of  Highgate,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Richmond  hills.  The  climate  of  Da- 
mascus is  mild ;  the  summits  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  sometimea 
falls  in  the  city.  'The  people  are  said  to  enjoy 
good  health,  but  blindness  is  ficightfully  prevalent, 
and  leprosy,  fever^  and  dropsy,  are  common.  The 
plague,  however,  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  or- 
dinary duration  of  life  is  said  to  be  from  seventy 
to  eighty  years,  but  that,  no  doubt^  is  exaggerated. 

Damascus  is  very  ancient :  it  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  15,  as  existing  1913  yean  b.c.,  and  was 
tJien,  as  subsequently,  probably  the  capital  of  an 
independent  Syrian  kingdom.  It  was  subdued  by 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6),  but  recovered  its  indepen- 
dence, u  not  earlier,  at  least  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  (1  Kings  xi.  24.)  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  kin^om  of  Ben-hadad  and  his  suc- 
cessors (1  Kings  XV.  18),  and  remained  so  till  its 
subjugation  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  about  742  bx.,  a 
little  before  me  downfall  of  its  rival  Samaria. 
(2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Syria,  falling  sucoeadvely 
under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Greek),  and 
Romans.  As  a  Roman  city  it  attained  gi«at 
eminence,  and  figures  very  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  the  apostle  Paul.    (Acts  ix.) 

Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  632, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  cb^  of  the  khalifate.  It  waa  unsucoes!*- 
fullv  besieged  by  the  Crusaden  in  1148,  captured 
by  Timour  Bee  or  Tamerlane  in  1400,  and  de- 
stroyed by  an  accidental  fire  in  the  follovdng  year. 
In  1516  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turlui,'who 
retained  it  till  1882,  when  it  waa  captured  by 
Ibr^im  Pacha  of  Egvpt. 

Damascus  is  remarkable  as  bdng  the  only  city 
of  the  East  which  has  not  dwindled  from  its  umner 
greatness.  Its  pop.  seems  to  be  as  great  now  as 
ever;  while  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Palmyra  have 
wholly  vanished,  and  Antioch  and  Aleppo  an  but 
the  shadows  of  their  ancient  glory. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  its  inhab.  had  fonnerly  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  intolerant  and  fanatical 
of  all  the  prophet's  followers.    Till  within  the  last 
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thirfy  yeftrs.  the  appearance  of  a  Frank  costume 
was  the  signal  fur  a  riot.  Christians  and  Jews 
were  alike  prohibited  from  riding  any  beast  but  an 
tb»  (in  1807  even  this  was  forbidden) ;  and  the 
appointment  of  an  English  consul  in  1831  caused 
an  insarrection,  which  lasted  several  months.  The 
ccmquests  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  however,  produce<l  a 
great  changef  if  not  in  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
at  least  in  their  mode  of  exhibiting  them.  Chris- 
tians of  all  sects  and  Jews  now  walk  in  procession, 
o^itnlv  rejoicing  in  the  avowed  protection  of  the 
pnraent  government,  exposed  only  to  the  impotent 
threats  of  those  who,  retaining  the  will,  have  lost 
the  power  to  annoy  them.  In  spite,  however,  of 
their  general  intolerance,  most  travellers  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
I  >amaj«cencs.  (For  further  accounts  of  Damascus, 
see  William  of  Tyre;  Adrichoroius,  Ter.  Sane; 
Abul-Feda,  Tab.  Syr. ;  Maundrell,  and  Volney.) 

DAMAUX,  a  marit.  town  of  lliiidostan,  prov. 
Oajerat,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  82  m.  N. 
Itombay,  and  46  m.  SSW.  Surat ;  lat  20°  25'  N., 
long.  72°  58'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  The 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which 
in  spring  tides,  during  the  SW.  monsoon,  has  from 
18  to  20  ft.  water.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
whitened,  and  give  it  a  handsome  appearance  from 
the  sea:  its  walls  are  incapable  of  defence,  and 
its  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  Tt  contains  several 
churches  and  convents,  and  a  Parsee  temple,  in 
which  it  is  affirmed  a  sacred  flame  brought  from 
Penua  has  been  kept  up  for  1,200  years.  It  has  a 
roadstead,  where  vessels  lie  8  m.  off  shore  in  8 
fathoms  water.  Damaun  is  most  celebrated  for  its 
docks  and  ship-building :  its  ships  wear  well,  and 
sail  well  before  the  wind,  but  some  time  since  they 
were  too  short  for  their  breadth,  so  that  they  la- 
boured in  a  head  sea.  Damaun  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1531,  and  has  belonged  to  Uiem  ever 
sinoe. 

Dasiau^,  a  large  distr.  of  Affghanistan,  now 
subordinate  to  the  Maharajah  of  Uie  Punjab,  but 
Ibmerly  belonging  to  Caubul ;  between  lau  31^ 
and  M^  N.,  and  long.  690  30'  and  72^  £.,  bounded 
S.  by  Sungur,  in  Sinde,  W.  by  the  Solimaun  Moun- 
taink,  N.  bv  the  salt  range  diverging  from  the 
latter,  and  £).  by  the  Indus.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  latter  the  country  is  a  plain  hate  of  grass,  the 
anil  apparently  composed  of  the  slime  deposited 
by  the  river,  by  which  it  is  r^^ularly  inundated ; 
in  the  S.  parts,  especially,  a  good  deal  of  this  flat 
groond  is  oyersfnead  with  low,  thick  tamarisk 
Jungles,  abounding  in  wild  boars,  hog,  deer,  and 
game  of  all  sortsi  Round  the  villages  large  woods 
(if  date  tiees  are  often  seen,  but  no  other  trees  of 
any  size :  where  there  is  cultivation  the  country 
is  rich,  bat  by  far  Uie  greater  part  of  it  is  waste. 
lite  central  parts  axe  compo«>ed  of  arid  sandy  plains, 
divided  by  hill-ranges,  and  depending  entirely  upon 
lain  for  cultivation:  the  more  uneven  country 
skirting  the  W.  mountains  is  more  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  bajree,  jowaree,  and  other  Indian 
gratna.  The  winter  in  Damaun  is  cooler  than  in 
Hindostan,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  extreme. 
This  distr.  is  inhabited  by  various  turbulent  clans, 
principally  Juts  and  Belooches,  living  in  perpetual 
oootention  with  each  other,  and  who,  having  been 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  had 
never  rendered  much  more  than  a  nominal  obe- 
dience to  Uie  Caubul  sovereign.  Some  of  the  Da- 
maun tribes  are  nomadic,  othen  fixed  agriculturists, 
and  many  axe  shepherds,  the  country  in  many  parts 
yielding  good  pasture  land. 

DAMIETTA,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  third 
in  rank,  pop.,  and  importance  in  the  country,  on 
the  £.  hank  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  bearing  its 
name,  6  m.  S»  fiom  its  mouth  (the  anc  PhatniHcum 
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OHtium\  SO  m.  E.  Rosctta,  and  97  m.  NNE.  Cairo. 
Lat.  31°  25'  43"  N.,  long.  3lo  49'  80"  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  80,000 ;  but  this  is  probably  much  over- 
rated. 1'he  inhab.  are  principally  natives  of  Egypt, 
w^ith  a  few  Syrians  and  levant  Greeks.  A  bend 
in  the  river  gives  to  the  town  a  somewhat  crescent 
shape.  It  is  irregularly  and  ill  built ;  though  there 
are  some  good  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  some 
marble  baths..  Some  of  the  better  sort  of  houses, 
which  are  of  brick,  have  terraces  and  pavilions ; 
and  such  as  arc  near  the  Nile,  have  little  ports, 
whence  to  embark  on  the  water ;  but  there  are  no 
open  spaces,  nor  buildings,  worthy  of  much  notice, 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  but  a  collection  of 
miserable  mud  hovels.  There  is  a  school  for  in- 
fantry officers,  with  400  pupils ;  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  buildings  for  drying,  husking, 
and  cleaning  rice,  some  mills,  and  a  cotton  factor}'. 
The  latter  supplies  a  great  deal  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  which  forms  the  wear  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile 
prevents  the  access  of  anv  large  vessels  to  the  town ; 
so  that  merchant  ships  have  to  lie  outside  the  bar, 
and  load  and  unload  by  means  of  small  Greek  craft, 
Egyptian  djermSf  and  other  vessels  of  from  30  to 
60  tons  burthen.  But,  despite  these  difficulties, 
Damietta  has  a  con8idend)le  trade.  Its  chief  ar- 
ticle of  export  is  the  rice  grown  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  the  best  in  Egypt  Dried  fish  of 
the  Lake  Menzaleh,  dates  from  Uie  numerous  plan- 
tations round  the  town,  with  coffee,  beans,  and 
linen,  are  the  other  principal  articles  of  export. 
Most  European  nations  have  vice-consuls  here.  It 
has  a  governor,  and  a  municipal  administration 
similar  to  that  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

DANTZIC  ((^erm.  Danzig;  PoL  Gdansk),  an 
important  commercial  city,  sea-port,  and  strong- 
hold of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Prussia  Proper, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ  of  same  name,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  fh>m  Berlin  to  Ktfnigsbeig. 
Pop.  82,765  in  1861,  excL  garrison  of  10,485. 
The  city  is  traversed  by  the  small  rivers  Motlau 
and  Rodaune,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is 
ill  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  inf^^ular,  and 
gloomy.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Max^  is  the 
principal  public  building  ;  it  was  finished  m  1503, 
and  has  a  fine  brass  font  and  a  magnificent  picture 
of  the  last  judgment.  The  town-house,  arsenal, 
and  the  Armuahofot  exchange,  also  deserve  noUce. 
There  are  16  Lutheran  churches  and  chapels,  4 
Catholic  churches,  and  a  chapel,  2  synagogues, 
and  an  English  church,  with  several  monasteries 
and  convents.  The  town  has  also  a  gymnasium, 
two  grammar-schools,  and  many  infenor  schools, 
with  schools  of  navigation,  midwifery,  and  com- 
merce ;  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  a  good  public 
library,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  a  society  of 
natural  philosophy,  an  orphan  and  foundling  hos- 
pital, a  lar^e  workhouse,  and  various  hospitals. 

Dantzic  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities, 
of  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  a  council  of  ad- 
miralty, and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  It  has  a 
yast  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the  latter 
of  which  produce  the  black-beer  in  such  general 
demand ;  it  has  also  huge  establishments  for  grind- 
ing flour,  with  dye-wons,  sugar-refineries,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  fire-arms,  tobMco,  silks,  vitriol,  Ac, 
and  some  jewellery  business.  'The  harbour,  called 
KeufahrwaueTf  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  but 
vessels  drawing  8  or  9  ft.  come  np  to  the  city. 
Being  the  emporium  of  the  extensive  and  fruitful 
countries  traversed  by  the  Vistula  and  its  affluents, 
Dantzic  has  a  very  extensive  commerce;  and  is, 
after  (^dessa,  at  the  head  of  all  the  corn-shipping 
ports,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of  the  world.  Wheat 
forms  the  principal  article  of  export ;  it  is  of  the 
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best  quality,  and  very  laige  quantities  ore  exported, 
as  many  as  500,000  quarten  haviug  been  snipped 
in  a  single  year.  There  is  also  a  large  exportation 
of  flour,  rye,  barley,  pease,  and  oats,  with  timber 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Memel,  linseed  and  rape- 
seed,  staves,  pearl  ashes,  bones,  zinc,  flax  and 
hemp,  linens,  feathers,  beer  and  spirits.  The  sub- 
joined table— compiled  from  the  otficial  report  of 
Mr.  Lowthcr,  H.  M.'s  secretary  of  embassy,  dated 
Berlin,  July  28, 1864 — shows  the  exports  of  Dant- 
zig  during  the  year  1863,  the  flrst  column  giving 
the  total  exports,  and  the  second  the  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  : — 


E>porulal8(!S                |      cJjiSL 

To  the  Unltwl 
Kingdom 

Refuse  Bones,  iic.  centner 
Raw  Iron     ...        „ 
Wrought  Iron  .    .        », 
Rails  for  Railways       „ 
Iron  and  Steel  Good^  „ 
Com— Wheat  .    .   schdfel 
Rye       ,    .        „ 
Barley  .    .        „ 
Oat^ ...        „ 
Beans  and  Peas    .        „ 
Linseed   ....  centner 
Wood,  Masts  and! 

Bowsprits     .    .  i     " 
Beuns  and  Blockn  ) 

of  Hard  Wood  .  j      " 
Do.  of  Softwood.        ,. 
Sleepers  .    •    •    .       „ 

lAths „ 

Stayes     •    .    •    .        „ 
Boards,  Lath  Wood     „ 
Matting  ....        „ 
Mill  Utensils   .    . 

Soda „ 

Coal 

14,939 

22,163 

36,209 

62,562 

31,669 

3,688.807 

2,762,:«9 

376.062 

8,7(»9 

£24,132 

26,930 

6,467 

68,691 

947,982 

1 ,327,066 

42,721 

16,478 

4.496 

10,223 

17,765 

21,864 

188,617 

14,939 

88 

15 

S,199.978 

69.150 

260,107 

8,625 

463,868 

20,882 

469 

41,623     ' 

210.228 

842.540 

20,223 

7,6i)2 

4,491 

6,353 

14,013 

The  principal  articles  of  import-  consist  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  colo- 
nial produce,  dve-stuffs,  wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt, 
and  coals.  Tfie  importation  of  the  last-named 
article  from  Great  Britain  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  In  18G3,  the  imports  of  coiu  from  this 
countrv  amounted  to  2,185,848  centner,  or  about 
110,000  tons. 

The  harbour  accommodation  of  Dantzig  is  very 
good.  The  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  river's 
mouth  is  from  13  to  14  ft. ;  but  in  the  roads,  which 
arc  protected  by  the  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land  called  the  Heel,  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
sbips  of  any  burden.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  Dantzic  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly English.  The  granaries  for  storing  the 
cftm  brought  down  the  Vistula  are  generally  seven 
stories  high ;  and  these,  with  the  warehouses  for 
linens,  ashes,  hemp,  dsc,  are  all  situated  on  a  small 
island  surrounded  by  the  Motlau. 

Dantzic  was  founded  in  the  10th  century.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
in  1810,  and  was  held  by  them  till  1454,  when  it 
emancipated  itself  from  their  yoke,  and  became  a 
free  independent  state,  under  the  protection  of 
Poland.  For  a  lengthened  period  Dantzic  was  a 
principal  member  of  the  Uanseatic  Confederacy, 
and  had  under  it  several  other  cities.  During  its 
independence,  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  fre- 
quent contests  with  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Rus- 
sians ;  and  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Prussia,  Peter  the  Great  ex- 
acted from  them  considerable  contributions.  The 
pretension  of  Dantzic  to  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Vistula,  or  to  demand  a  toll  from  such  ships 
as  passed  in  and  out  of  the  river,  was  at  all  times 
pubmitted  to  with  reluctance.  After  the  fl^it  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1771,  Frederick  the  Great,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  large  aoceadon  of  teiritovy  on  the 
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Vistula,  approaching  almost  to  the  gates  of  Dant- 
zic, claimed  for  his  sulMects  the  right  of  free  navi- 
gation on  the  river.  '1  uis  having  been  refused  by 
tlie  citizens,  gave  rise  to  some  acts  of  hostility,  and 
to  lengthened  n^itiarions.  These,  however,  were 
cut  short  in  1798  by  the  second  partition  of  Po- 
land, when  Dantzic  was  assigned  to  Prussia. 
During  the  invasion  of  France,  the  city  was  occu- 
pied for  several  years  bv  a  French  garrison  and 
suffered  much  from  the  hostilities  and  exactions 
to  which  she  was  exposed ;  but  since  the  peace  of 
1815  she  has  recovered  much  of  her  ancient  prns- 
perity.  The  fortifications  have  been  also  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved,  and  magniflcent 
works  have  been  constructed,  by  which  the  whole 
adjacent  territory  may  be  laid  under  water. 

Dunng  the  independence  of  Dantzic,  there  were 
attached  to  it  the  iVertUr^axi  alluvial  island  formed 
bv  the  Vistula  and  the  Motlau,  and  the  Frische 
Nakmng,  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Frische  Haff  and  the  sea.  The  former  is  ver^' 
fertile,  but  the  latter  consists  principally  of  saud. 

DANUBE  (an.  Danubius,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  /«/er.  Germ.  Donau^  Hung.  Duna^y  a 
celebrated  river  of  Central  and  S£.  Europe,  beuig, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  the  Wolga,  in 
every  other  respect  the  first  among  European 
rivers.  Its  general  course  is  fh>m  \V.  to  E. ;  it 
extends  between  long.  89  10'  and  29^  40'  E.,  its 
extreme  N.  point  of  lat.  being  49^  2',  and  its  ex- 
treme S.  point  43^  38'  N.  Its  total  course  from  ii^ 
source  to  its  mouths,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  is  from  1,750  to  1,800  m. ;  during  which  it 
passes  throu|;h  the  territories  of  Baden,  Wirtem- 
berg,  Bavana,  and  the  Austrian  era|nre,  and 
divides  Turkey  from  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  an«l 
Russia.  It  receives  above  30  navigable  and  a  vast 
number  of  inferior  tributaries),  the  principal  being 
the  IsAr,  Inn,  Drave,  Save,  Theiss,  Blorava,  Sereth, 
and  I*ruth.  The  cities  of  Ulm,  Ratisbon,  Passau, 
linz,  Vienna,  Presburg,  Comom,  Gran,  Waitzeu, 
Buda,  Pesth,  Peterwardein,  Neusatz,  Srailin,  Bel- 
grade, Semendria,  Widin,  Nicopoli,  Sistow,  Rust- 
chuk,  Silistria,  Brahilov,  and  Galacz,  are  situated 
upon  its  banks. 

The  basin  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  has 
been  estimated  to  comprise  ab6ut  1-1 3th  part  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  It  is  bounded  S.  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Balkhan ;  and  on  the  N.  at  first 
by  the  Black  Forest  and  some  minor  Alpine  ranges, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Bohemian  Forest  and  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  It  includes  the  plains  of 
Bavaria,  Hungazy,  and  Turkey  in  Europe ;  and 
the  oourve  of  the  Danube  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered under  three  grand  divisions,  each  embra- 
cing one  of  these  plains.  As  this  division  is  not 
only  natural  but  convenient,  we  shall  adhere  to  it 
in  the  following  statements. 

The  Danube  originates  in  two  streams,  the  Bre- 
gach  and  the  Bit^^,  which  have  their  sources  on 
the  £.  declivity  of  the  Black  Forest^  in  the  grand 
duchv  of  Baden,  in  about  48^  10'  N.  lat.,  and  8^ 
15'  E.  lon^.  'These  streams  having  united  at 
Donaueschin^n,  where  they  are  augmented  by  a 
spring  sometimes  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
nver,  the  united  stream  takes  the  name  of  the 
Danube.  It  thence  proceeds  at  first  S£.,  bat  after' 
wards  in  a  NE.  direction  as  far  aa  Ratisbon,  near 
which  city  it  attains  its  extreme  N.  lat.  It  then 
runs  again  in  a  SE.  direction  to  about  long.  15^, 
and  from  that  point  mostly  £.  to  Vienna,  where 
the  first  division  of  its  course  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate. AV'ithm  this  division  it  receives  on  the 
right  hand  the  streamB  of  the  lUer,  Gunz,  Mindel, 
Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Traun,  Ens,  Ac ;  many  of  which 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distsnoe.  Its 
affluents  on  the  opposite  side  are,  on  the  contrary. 
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gencnDy  amall ;  and  indeed,  tbioiighoat  the  whole 
upper  half  of  its  course,  the  j^incipal  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  (excepting  the  Theiss)  are  from  the  S. 
or  right  side,  while,  in  the  lower  division,  those 
from  the  N.  or  left  side  are  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. It  receives,  however,  from  the  N.  in 
the  first  division  of  its  course,  the  Sulz,  Altmtthl, 
Xaab,  and  Kegen,  all  of  which  are  navigable 
streams.  At  its  source  the  Danube  is  2,178  ft. 
aljove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs  through  an 
alpine  country  to  Ulm,  where  its  elevation  h 
l^hVI  ft.  From  Donauwdrth  to  Passau  it  tra- 
xeises  the  Bavarian  plain ;  its  height  above  the 
9^a  being  at  the  former  1,125  ft.,  and  at  the  latter 
836  ft.  At  Passau  it  leaves  the  Bavarian  dom., 
and  thence  to  Vienna,  intersects  a  second  moun- 
tainous region.  At  Linz  its  elevation  is  735  ft., 
and  at  Vienna  512  ft.  At  Ulm,  the  Danube  first 
boctimes  navigable  for  tiat-bottomed  vessels  of 
fix>m  60  to  lOU  tons  burden,  though  its  depth 
there  measures  little  more  than  7  ft.,  and  its 
breadth  little  more  than  100  ft.  Through  the 
Bavarian  plain  its  average  depth  is  10  ft.  This 
increases  considerably  when  it  becomes  again  en- 
rloiied  between  the  mountains  at  Passau;  but 
above  Vienna  its  navigation  is  rendered  difhcult, 
not  <iDly  by  its  general  shallowness,  but  by  its 
raptditv,  and  the  frequent  rocks,  shoals,  and  whirl- 
pools in  its  channeL 

In  the  second  division  of  its  course,  the  Danube 
at  first  runs  generally  £.  to  Presburg,  next  through 
the  lesser  Hungarian  plain  S£.  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Raab,  and  then  £.  to  Waitzen.   At  this 
point  it  turns  S.  through  the  great  Hungarian 
plain,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Theiss  for  nearly 
t^^  of  laL  to  its  junction  with  the  Drave,  about 
laL  43P  SO'.    Here  it  turns  S£.,  in  which  general 
direction  it  continues  to  Orsova,  where  it  leaves 
the  Auatriam  dom.;  the  second  division  of  its 
course  terminating  at  the  cataract  or  pass  called 
the  *  Iron  Gate,'  about  4  m.  lower  down.    It  is 
within  this  division  that  the  Danube  receives  its 
largest  and  most  important  tributaries,  including 
the  Raab)  Drave,  Save,  and  Morava  on  its  ri^h^ 
and  the  March,  Waag,  and  Theiss  on  its  left  side. 
At  Presbuig,  its  waters  are  aSl  ft,  at  Buda,  230  ft, 
and  at  Bel^de,  203  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  Vienna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drave,  the 
Danube  runs  through  an  expanse  of  plain  country 
broken  only  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Pxesburg,  Buda, 
and  Waitzen.    Near  the  latter  it  passes  through  a 
ravine  formed  in  a  chain  of  mountains,  separating 
the  two  Hungarian  plains.    From  its  union  with 
the  Drave,  its  S.  banks  in  Slavonia  and  Serviaare 
usaaiUy  mountainous,  while  its  N.  continue  low 
and  manhy  as  far  as  Moldova.    Previously  to  its 
reaching  ^uda,  it  is  about  700  yards  wide ;  soon 
after  paastng  that  dty  it  attains  a  width  of  upwards 
of  1,000  yards;  and  by  the  time  it  has  arrived  at 
Belgrade  it  is  oonsiderably  more  than  |  of  a  mile 
acioMb     (Diet  Geog.)     From  Vienna  to  Pesth,  its 
bed  is  sprinkled  witn  rocks,  but  they  are  not  such 
Impediments  to  navi^tion  as  in  the  upper  portion 
of  ita  conne.    Shiftmg  sand  banks,  which  prevail 
all  down  the  river  as  far  as  Moldova,  are  greater 
obstacles ;  but  when  the  water  is  tolerablv  high, 
they  may  generally  be  avoided  by  good  pilotage. 
(Austria  and  the  Austrians,  i.  327.)    At  Gtfnyb, 
70  m.  above  Pesth,  the  Danube  first  becomes  navi- 
gable for  vessds  drawing  more  than  fh>m  2  to  2^ 
ft  water.    Near  Moldova,  a  mountain  range  from 
the  Balkhan,  and  another  from  the  Carpathians, 
begin  to  confine  the  river  on  either  side  as  far  as 
Gladova  in  Servia.  Throughout  this  distance,  about 
80  m.,  it  is  greatly  contracted  in  width,  abounds 
with  lapids,  and  is  beset  with  rocks.    Near  the 
termination  of  this  defile,  a  short  distance  below 


Orsova,  is  the  famous  pass  of  the  *Iron  Gate* 
(Turk.  Demi-Kapi)f  already  alluded  to.  This  is 
a  goige  about  2,000  yards  in  length,  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  a  mountain  of  micaceous  slate,  a 
material  very  difficult  to  break  or  blast  through 
which  the  river  rushes  with  great  velocity,  over 
an  inclined  plane,  with  a  fall  of  about  15  ft'  amilc. 
The  rocks  here  divide  it  into  three  channels.  Tlic 
centre  one  is  of  considerable  width,  and  vessels  of 
400  tons  may  pass  down  it  when  the  river  is  verj' 
full ;  the  two  others  are  but  shallow ;  and  tliat  oil 
the  Wallachian  or  E.  side  is  never  used.  Accord- 
ing U)  Strabo  (vii,  212),  it  was  here  that  the  Dan- 
ubhu  ended,  and  the  Inter  commenced ;  but  there 
is  a  great  discrepancy  as  to  tins  point  among  the 
ancient  authorities. 

In  the  third  division  of  its  course,  the  Danube 
runs  at  first  generally  S.  by  E.  to  Widin ;  thence 
its  direction,  is  mostly  E.  by  S.  to  near  Sistow, 
where  it  attains  its  most  S.'  lat. ;  and  from  this 
point  ENE.  to  Kassova.  It  then  turns  N.  to 
Galacz,  and  finally  runs  from  this  town  generally 
E.  to  its  efflux  in  the  Black  Sea,  about  lat  45**. 
As  far  as  Galacz,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  and  be- 
tween Galacz  and  the  sea  it  is  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  its  principal  N.  and 
central  mouths  being  included  within  the  Russian 
territory.  While  the  Danube  is  running  S.  by  E., 
its  right  bank  is  momitainous,  but  the  elevated 
lands  soon  afterwards  recede  from  its  banks,  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  the  river  flows 
through  a  low  plain,  which  £.  of  Silistria  becomes 
marshy.  In  this  division  it  receives  on  its  left 
side  the  Schyl,  Aluta,  Vode,  Argis,  Jalomnitza, 
Sereth,  and  Pruth.  Its  affluents  on  the  opposite 
side  are  much  less  considerable ;  the  principal  are 
the  Isken  Osma,  Taban,  4tc  In  its  progress 
through  Turkey,  the  Danube  varies  in  breadth 
from  1,400  to  2,100  yards ;  and  its  average  depth 
is  upwards  of  20  ft  Ships  of  large  size  ascend  as 
far  as  Silistria.  About  50  m.  from  the  Black  Sea, 
it  divides  into  three  principal  arms,  besides  giving 
origin  to  a  considerable  lake  (Rassein)  on  its  8. 
side,  from  which  several  minor  arms  proceed.  The 
delta  of  the  Danube  is  a  vast  swampy  flat  inter- 
spersed with  lagoons  covered  with  bulrushes,  the 
resort  of  vast  £>cks  of  water  fowL  The  N.  prin- 
dpal  arm  of  the  river  (KiHa)  and  the  S.  {EdriUis), 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  dominions,  are  shallow  and  of  little 
value;  but  the  middle  one  {Sulineh)  has  from 
10  to  12  ft  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  This 
is  said,  however,  to  be  gradually  filling  up  from 
the  deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river, 
which  the  current  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
clear  away,  its  fall  and  rapidity  being  vezy  much 
diminished  during  the  last  200  *m.  of  its  course. 

Were  it  not  for  the  rapids  between  Moldova 
and  Gladova,  the  Danube  would  be  at  all  times 
navigable  from  Ulm  to  its  mouth.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  at  various  periods  to  overcome 
this  interruption.  The  Roman  emperor  Trajan 
constructed,  with  great  labour  and  sagacity,  a  road 
alon^  the  edge  of  the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  to 
facihtate  the  towing  of  ships  against  the  current 
Some  remains  of  this  extraordinaiy  work  still 
exist  with  part  of  an  inscriptioa  in  honour  of 
Trajan.  In  more  recent  times,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  to  cut  lateral  canals  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous places ;  but  these,  owing  to  the  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  be  overcome,  have  had  but 
little  success.  Looking  at  the  map,  the  best  way 
would  appear  to  be  to  cut  a  navigable  canal  from 
opposite  Moldova  to  Berza  Palaiika,  below  the 
I* Iron  Gate,'  which  would  not  only  avoid  the 
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rapids,  but  shorten  the  distance,  by  avoiding  the 
l^reat  bend  of  the  river  by  Orsova.  liut  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  ground  Ls  said  to  oppo8e  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  such  a  project,  though  probably 
it  would  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  road,  or, 
better  still,  a  railway.  The  Hungarian  goveni- 
ment  has  constructed  an  excellent  and  very  ex- 

!>eusive  road  from  Moldova  to  Orsova,  along  the 
eft  bank  of  the  river.  Unfortunately  it  tenni- 
iiatos  above  the  *  Iron  Gate ;'  and  pa&sengers  going 
down  the  river,  unless  when  it  is  sufficiently  high 
to  admit  of  ilat-bottomed  boats  going  through  the 
*  gate,'  liave  to  bo  ferried  over  to  the  Servian  side 
of  the  river,  where,  after  a  land  journey  of  about 
H  m.,  they  re-embark.  Those  ascending  the  river 
have  also  to  cross  at  Orsova. 

The  Danube  abounds  with  islands.    They  are 
especially  numerous  and  large  in  the  middle  part 
of  its  course.    The  Great  SchUtt  island  extends 
between  two  arras  of  the  river,  fR>m  Pre&bui^  to 
Comom,  a  distance  of  C4  m.    The  Czepel  and 
Mai^ta  islands,  below  Buda,  formed  in  a  similar 
way,  are  also  of  considerable  size.    The  Danube 
has  been  said  to  wind  more  than  other  European 
rivcra ;  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  its  progress 
S.  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain.    It  is  also 
one  of  the  swil'test  rivers  in  Europe ;  its  rapidity 
is  such  as  in  scjme  places  to  render  any  navigation 
against  ita   current  impossible,  except    by  the 
agency  of  steam.    According  to  Mr.  Quin  (Steam 
Navigation,  L  210)  it  rushes  through  the  *  Iron 
Gate,'  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  8  m.  an  hour ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity  must  vary  ma- 
terially with  the  volume  of  water.    This  rapidity 
for  a  long  time  prevented  the  erection  of  any 
stone  bridge  on  the  Danube  below  Katisbon ;  nor 
was  there  a  permanent  bridge  of  any  other  kind 
below  Linz  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
that  constructed  at  Buda.  There  are  flying  bridges 
at  PresbuiK  and  Comom,  and  bridges  of  boata  at 
Pcsth  and  Peterwardein :  beyond  Uie  latter  place 
no  direct  communication  between  the  opposite 
banka  exista.    In  antiquity,  however,  it  was  very 
different.     About  8  m.  l>elow  Gladova,  Trajan 
constructed  his  famous   bridge,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
most  brilliant  sera  of  imperial  Rome.    This  great 
structure  consisted  of  20  or  22  stone  pien,  with 
wooden  arches.    The  greatest  depth  of  the  river 
is  here  18  ft,  and  the  length  or  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  pillars  or  buttresses  that  still  remain 
on  either   bank  was  about  3,100  English  feet. 
But  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  less  than  this; 
and  at  present  does  not  exceed  2,800  feet.    This 
neighbourhood  of  Gladova  is  one  of  the  widest 
parts  of  the  river;  and  was  no  doubt  selected 
for  the  site  of  the  bridge  partly  on  account  of 
the   ample   channel  that  was   thus  aflforded  to 
carry  off  the  sudden  floods  to  which  the  river  is 
subject:  its  bed  is  here  also  sound,  and  its  depth 
less  than  in  most  other  parts.    When  lowest,  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  piers  are  seen  above  the 
suTlace  of  the  water.    The  noble  work  was  de- 
stroyed by  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  lest 
the    barbarians   should    overpower   the    Roman 
troops  in  Dacia,  and  make  use  of  the  bridge  to 
invade  the  empire.  (Eutrop.  in  Adrian.)  But  it  was 
not  Adrian,  but  Aurelian,  who  abandoned  Dacia. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  of 
paramount  importance.  This  undertaking  was 
flrst  actively  commenced  by  Count  Szechenyi, 
who,  in  1830,  established  a  joint  stock  company 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  he  was  the  mantling 
director.  The  Austrian  government  soon  atler- 
wards  took  up  the  scheme,  greatly  enlarged  the 
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the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  accorded  it  the  privilege  of  drawing, 
gratuitously,  the  necessary  supplies  of  coal  from 
the  imperial  mines  of  Moldova,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  tirst  steamboat  was  launched  on 
the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  in  1830.  The  enterprise 
proved  most  successful,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  several  other  establishments  of  the  same 
nature  after  the  monopoly  of  the  first  company 
had  ceased.  The  barges  and  ordinary  packet- 
boats  i)n  the  Danube  are  unwieldy  flat-bottomc<l 
boats,  covered  with  sheds  of  rough  planks;  the 
rafts  in  use  are  large  and  clumsy  fabrics  of  the 
rudest  kind;  sails  are  unknown  on  the  UpfR'r 
Danube;  and  the  boats  are  steered  only  by 
paddles. 

So  far  back  as  the  8th  century  Charlemagne 
contemplated  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
by  means  of  a  canal ;  and  the  remains  of  a  work 
commenced  with  that  view  are  still  visible  at 
Wessenbeig.  After  the  lafise  of  more  than  1,000 
years,  an  undertaking  of  a  similar  kind  was  com- 
menced under  the  anspices  of  the  Bavarian  ^- 
vemment,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Ludwig  I.,  after  whom  it  was  named  the  Ludwig's 
Canal.  Tlie  canal  commences  at  Bambeig,  on  the 
Maine,  and  runs  in  a  slight  curve,  by  way  of  Forcb- 
heim  and  Erlangen  to  N  uremberg,  and  m>m  thence, 
in  a  larger  curve,  to  Dietfurt,  on  the  river  Alt- 
mlihl,  where  it  ends,  the  AltmUhl  being  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Danube.  The  canal  is  from  ^  to  64  ft. 
broad,  and  5  ft.  deep  throughout.  It  has  69  locks 
and  on  its  highest  point  it  is  630  fu  above  the 
river  Maine  at  Bambeiig,  and  270  ft.  above  the 
junction  of  the  AltmUhl  and  the  Danube. 

DARABJERD,  a  town  of  Persia,  piov.  Pars,  155 
m.  SE.  by  £.  Shlras.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  in  an  extensive  plain,  sur- 
rounded with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  yield  such  an  abundance  of  fruit  that  the 
juice  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Persia.  Though 
much  fallen  off  from  its  former  splmdotir,  and  par- 
tially in  ruins,  it  has  still  a  pop.  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000.  The  culture  of  tobMCo  ia  here  carried 
to  a  great  extent. 

DARDANELLES  (an.  HeOetponiui),  the  nazrow 
strait 

*  Longut  in  angustum  qua  clatiditar  HeUeqnntns.* 

connecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  iEgean, 
and  separating  part  of  the  SE.  coast  of  Europe 
from  the  most  >V.  part  of  Asia,  its  modem  name 
is  derived  from  the  castles,  called  the  Dardanelles, 
built  on  its  banks.  Its  general  direction  ia  N  £.  and 
SW.  Length  about  40  m. ;  breadth  oneqaal,  but 
where  least,  not  more  than  |  m.  across.  Being,  as 
it  were,  the  key  to  Constantinople  and  the  Blade 
Sea  from  the  W..  this  strait  is  pretty  strongly  for* 
titled.  The  entrance  is  2  m.  wide,  and  defended 
by  a  fort  on  either  side ;  that  of  the  Asiatic  coast 
(KoKm  KaUati)  mountmg  80  guns  and  4  mortars, 
and  that  on  the  European  side  (Sertil  Bakr  Ka- 
le»ai)  mounting  70  large  guns  and  4  mortars.  The 
adjacent  heights  are  also  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  about  8  m.  above  the  New  Castle  of  Europe 
there  is  one  mounting  1 2  guns.  Proceeding  onward 
12  m.  above  the  New  Castles,  are  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Old  Castles  of  Eun>pe  and  Asia ;  these  defend 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  which  is  here  only 
I  m.  wide.  The  SuUanieh  KaleMti,  or  Asiatic  castle, 
is  the  strongest,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  sotaa- 
kier  pacha,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  forts 
on  both  sides.  It  has  2  connected  forts,  and  192 
guns,  18  of  which  are  of  the  largest  <Milibre.  The 
European  castle  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  in  1832  was  furnished  with  64  guns ;  it  has  2 


plana  of  the  company,  granted  it  a  charter  for  |  collateral  batteries  recently  built ;  the  moat  S.  of 
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which  Dimuito  4S.  and  the  X.  30  gtms.  1|  m  far- 
ther on  the  ABUttic  side  is  a  hatter>'  of  46  guns ; 
and  8  m.  ahore  the  European  castle  is  a  battery 
called  Kiandeh  BoHronn,  with  80  guns,  near  the 
small  town  of  Blaiio,  snppmed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Mtufytus,  The  last  forts  on  both 
fades  are  BovalH  KaleMsi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
SettM,  and  Napara,  near  Abydot,  which  see.  The 
direct  distance  between  them  is  about  1^  m.  A 
strong  current  runs  always  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
moia,  through  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  rate  of  from 
2  to  4  m.  an  hour,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
wind  also  generally  sets  in  the  same  direction. 
There  are  shoals  in  some  places ;  but  deep  water  is 
r  venrwhere  to  be  found  in  some  part  of  the  channel. 
TbeAaiatic  shore  presents  the  most  beautiful  sce- 
ueiy ;  that  of  £iut>pe  is,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
f^tecp  and  rugged.  To  each  of  the  Dardanelles  a 
town  is  attached :  the  Asiatic  is  the  larger,  and 
rontains  2,000  houses  ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
ill  pared,  and  dirty,  and  almost  all  the  biuldings 
.tre  of  wood.  It'  has  manufactures  of  pottez^. 
<iaUipoli  is  the  principal  town  on  this  strait, 
which  see.  This  strait  has  been  famous  from  the 
mnotest  period.  It  derives  its  name  from  Helle, 
(laughter  of  Athamas,  long  of  Thebes,  drown^  in 
it.  (Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  lib.  iu  §  20.)  It  is  also 
raemoimble  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Leander, 
and  of  the  impotent  rage  of  Xerxes,  whose  ill- 
fated  hoflt  crntMcd  over  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats 
Ijetween  Seatos  and  Abydos. 

DARFUK,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  between 
no  and  leo  X.  Ut,  and  26°  and  80^  K.  long.  It 
lies  between  Bomou  and  Abyssinia  i  almost  due  S. 
frum  Egypt,  and  W.  of  Sennaar,  whence  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Konlofan.  Standing,  however,  like  an 
oaaa  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Saliara  desert, 
Darf^  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  all  the 
abore^named  territories.  The  country  is  of  the 
most  dreary  character,  without  rivers,  lakes,  or 
much  cultivable  land,  with  a  few  mountains  rising 
from  its  sandy  plains. 

Of  the  topoqraphy  and  real  extent  of  DaHur  we 
poascas  but  lunited  information.  The  principal 
town  appears  to  beCobb^  in  lat.  14^  IT,  and  long. 
280  8*,  which  is  2  m.  in  len^h,  from  X.  to  S.,  but 
very  narrow,  each  house  being  separated  from  the 
otbcfs  by  a  cultivated  enclosure.  The  inhab.  are 
Fup^ied  with  water  from  shallow  wells  dug,  in 
moat  instances,  beside  their  houses,  but  so  unskil- 
fullr  that  the  soil  often  collapses,  and  the  same 
well  is  seldom  of  use  longer  than  four  months  at  a 
time.  This  place  is  cMefly  inhabited  by  mer- 
chanta,  and  from  it  a  caravan  starts  at  irregular 
intervals  to  Cairo.  6,000  persons  are  said  to  r&side 
at  Cobbi^  A  neighbouring  village,  called  £1  Fa- 
phar,  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  and  his  court. 
8weinl,  another  Fdrian  town,  lies  almost  X.  of 
Cobb^  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days*  diligent 
travelling,  and  in  the  direct  road  to  Egypt ;  hence 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  merchants.  Its 
environs  are  more  fertile  than  those  of  Coblx',  and 
when  the  jdabg  (traders)  remain  there,  it  boasts 
of  a  daily  market.  Cubcabia,  due  W.from  Cobbd, 
at  a  distance  of  2|  days,  is  a  more  considerable 
place,  being  the  depidt  of  merchandise  brought  from 
the  W.  It  has  also  a  manufactory  for  leather  and 
of  tokeas,  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  from  6  to  8  yards 
long,  and  about  22  in.  wide,  which  form  the  cWer- 
ing  of  all  the  lower  class  of  both  sexes.  The  other 
towns  are  Kil,  Omrs,  Shoba,  Gidid,  and  Gelle. 
<  Browne*s  Travels,  pp.  266-276.)* 

The  inhab.  of  Darfur,  which  have  been  gene- 
rally estimated  not  to  exceed  200,000  in  number — 
I>r.*Hcniy  Barth  says  (Journal  of  lloyal  Geogra- 
phiral  Soc-iety,  1860,  xiii.  p.  128),  *  not  more  than 
l,(Hju,000  inhabitants,  and  pcrhaiw  much  Ic^' — ] 


are  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Xcgroes.  They  are 
governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  jjower  is  not  altoge- 
ther absolute,  he  being,  in  some  degree,  amenable 
to  the  kukara,  or  ecclesiastics,  and  frequently 
standing  in  some  awe  of  his  own  troops.  His 
power  is  delegated  in  the  provs.  to  govenion*, 
called  meleks.  Though  the  Fdrians  are  bigoted 
Mohammedans,  they  do  not  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors ;  the  crime  of  dnmkenness,  com- 
mitted by  means  of  a  decoction  of  hemp,  is  frequent 
among  them.  Snuff  and  tobacco  appear  to  be  almost 
necessaries  of  their  existence ;  but  for  the  endur- 
ance of  hunger  and  thirst  they  are  unequalled  even 
by  the  inhab.  of  surrounding  arid  regions,  among 
whom  such  a  qualification  is  so  essential.  They 
are  not  remaricably  cleanly  in  their  pennons  ;  and, 
haying  no  baths,  rub  their  bodies  with  a  kind  of 
farinaceous  paste  as  a  substitute.  The  Furians 
are,  unlike  other  Moslems,  jovial,  and  even  licen- 
tious, in  their  manners,  and  are  particularly  fond 
of  dancing,  each  tribe  having  a  dance  peculiar  to 
itself.  At  Cobbd  education  is  in  some  degree  pro- 
vided for  by  four  or  five  meetebs  (schools),  where 
reading  and  writing  are  taught.  A  kukara  also 
lectures  occasionally  on  the  Koran,  and  what  they 
call  e/m,  philosophy.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Arabic  peculiar  to  the  Furians. 

Agriculture  in  Darfdr  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  in- 
deed^ the  soil  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Browne's 
observation,  consisting  oi  bare  rocks,  sand,  a  small 
portion  of  clay,  and  a  still  smaller  part  of  vege- 
table mould,  seemed  to  offer  no  encouragement  in 
that  respect.  Entirely  devoid  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
the  country  solely  derives  irrigation  from  heavy 
periodical  rains,  which  are  preserved  in  numerous 
water-courses.  At  the  commencement  the  fanner 
digs  innumerable  holes  in  his  fields,  into  which 
he  tiirows  the  seed,  and  covering  it  over  with  his 
foot,  leaves  it  without  further  care  until  the  grain 
becomes  ripe,  (Ibid.  p.  291.)  The  harvest  is 
gathered  by  women  and  slaves,  who  break  off  the 
ears  with  their  hands;  so  that  the  farming  im- 
plements of'  the  F(irians  are  few  and  rude.  The 
grains  chiefiv  raised  are  wheat  dokn  {Ilolcug 
cUtchna,  Forsl^ttal),  hauob^  and  teaammn  {simnuy 
Arabic  term) ;  the  pulse  consists  of  kidney-beans, 
a  bean  called  fSit^  and  another  denominated  ahuhj 
together  with  other  leguminobs  plants  peculiar  to 
that  part  of  Africa.  The  occasional  drought  is 
not  favourable  to  water-melons,  thongh  man}'  are 
grown.  Tamarinds,  dates  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  Rhamnua  nabecca  of  ForekUal,  and  tobacco, 
which  is  said  to  be  indigenous,  are  all  cultivated 
in  Dariur.    (Browne,  pp.  306-818.) 

Chmmerce. — Although  the  Furians  hove  but  n 
limited  variety  of  articles  to  exchange  for  those 
necessaries  of  life  which  their  own  conndy  does 
not  produce,  yet  commerce,  from  their  centrical 
situation,  affords  the  chief  means  of  support  to  the 
nation.  Many  of  their  towns  are  entirely  peopled 
by  merchants!  The  caravans  from  Egypt,  Sen- 
naar, &c  are  laden  with  jewellery,  swords,  fire- 
arms, coffee,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  shoes, 
writing  paper,  Syrian  soap,  French  and  Egyptian 
cloths,  with  Indian  muslins  and  cottons,  wire,  brass, 
silver,  dc.  For  these  the  Ftlrians  give  in  exchange 
blaves,  camels,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pi- 
mento, tamarinds,  leather  sacks  for  water  (nay), 
others  for  dry  articles  (fferaub),  parroquets,  mon- 
kevs,  and  guinea  fowls.   (Browne,  pp.  346,  849.) 

'fhe  climate  of  Darft^r  is  chiefly  infiuenced  by 
the  perennial  rains,  which  fall  from  the  middle  of 
June  till  September  with  frequency  and  violence, 
and  suddenly  invpst  the  face  of  the  countr}*,  till 
then  <1t>'  and  sterile,  with  a  delightful  venluro. 
.Tuly  appears  to  be  the  hottest  month,  for,  accord- 
ing to  bruwue'e  meteorological  journal,  kept  during 
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the  years  1794^,  the  thennometer  neyer  sunk 
below  90^  at  8  P.M.,  but  more  frequently  rose  to 
98°.  In  the  April  of  1794,  however,  it  ranged 
from  M^  to  101°,  while  the  same  month  of  the 
«iucce^ing  vear  exhibits  an  average  far  below  that 
of  either  o(  the  July  months.  The  thermometer 
seldom  sunk,  according  to  Browne's  register,  lower 
at  3  P.M.  than  70°,  or  at  7  a.m.  below  58°,  which 
happened  most  frequently  in  February:  December 
and  January,  also,  exhibit  low  degrees.  N.  and 
N  W.  winds  are  those  which  blow  with  the  greatest 
frequency  over  Darfiir.  (Appendix  to  Browne's 
Travels,  pp.  581-688.) 

Among  the  animals  to  be  found  in  Darf^  are 
horses,  of  which  there  are  not  many ;  sheep,  which 
also  are  scarce,  yield  meat  of  a  poor  quality;  goats 
are  more  numerous;  but  homed  cattle  form  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Ffirians,  as  in  the  more  S.  Af- 
rican nations.    The  milk  of  the  cows  is  not  very 
palatable ;  but  the  beef  is  good.    Camels  of  every 
variety  of  breed  are  exceedingly  numerous :  but 
the  Gerab  camel  is  much  subject  to  the  mange ; 
the  males  are  sometimes  castrated.    Dogs  are  em- 
ployed both  in  hunting  the  antelope  and  for  guard- 
ing sheep;  the  household  cat  is  also  met  with. 
The  wild  animiUs  are  the  lion,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal, 
wild  buffalo,  dec.     Elephants  assemble  in  laige 
herds  of  four  or  five  hundred :  though  they  are 
much  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  the  animal 
is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  Fdrians,  who  make 
a  lucrative  sale  of  his  tusks,  hold  his  flesh  in  great 
esteem  as  food,  and  manufacture  the  fat  into  a 
much-used  unguent.    Several  sorts  of  monkeys, 
and  Oic  civet-cat,  are  also  mentioned  by  Browne. 
Ostriches,  vultures,  parroqucts,  partridges,  pigeons, 
and  quails,  were  also  seen  by  him.   Locusts,  hooded 
serpents,  musquitos,  and  white  anta,  infest  the 
country  in  Urge  numbers.    (Travels,  pp.  293-304.) 
Of  the  minerals  found  in  Darfikr,  the  best  is  copper; 
but  iron  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  is  formed  into  domestic  utensils  and  arms.  All 
the  silver,  lead,  and  tin  is  brought  firom  Egypt 
The  other  geological  features  of  Darftir  are  scarcely 
known. 
DARIEN.    See  Panama  (Isthkos  of). 
DARLINGTON,  a  market^town  and  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Durham,  Darlington  Ward,  S.  div., 
on  the  Skenie,  an  afiluent  of  the  Tees,  215  m.  N. 
by  W.  Loodon  by  road,  and  236  m.  by  Great  North- 
ern railway,  via  York.    Pop.  15,789  in  1861.    The 
town  consists  of  several  well-built  and  well-lighted 
streets,  which  branch  out  from  a  spacious  market 
square.    The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three 
arches.    The  chorcb,  formerly  coUe;giate  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Cuthbcrt,  was  built  about  1160 ;  it  has 
a  fine  tower  and  spire  180  ft.  high.    The  Prim,  and 
>Vesl.  Methodists,  Independents,  R.  Catholics,  and 
»S(ic  of  Friends,  have  places  of  worship.    A  gram- 
mar-school was  fowided  bv  Q.  Eliz.  in  1567,  and  a 
blue  coat  school  by  Lady  Calverley  in  1 71 5.  There 
are  also  Lancastrian,  national,  and  Sunday  schools, 
a  dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  and  two  alma-hou^es 
It  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  governed  by  a  bailiff, 
who  holds  a  court  twice  a  year  for  the  manor  of 
Bondgate,  and  a  bor.  court  also  twice  a  year,  at 
both  of  which  debts  under  40«.  are  recoverable. 
Petty  se^ons  are  held  on  alternate  Mondays  in 
the  town-hall,  a  neat  building  having  a  house  of 
correction  connected  with  it.     The  election  for 
members  for  the  S.  division  of  the  county  is  held 
here.    The  manufacture  of  linen,  which  was  for- 
merly carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
employment  to  500  looms,  has  declined,  but  it  is 
still  pretty  considerable.     A  good  many  persons 
ore  also  employed  in  wool-conobing ;  and  there  are 
several  ton-yards,  rope-walks,  breweries,  and  iron 
and  brass  works.    The  Stockton  and  Darlington 
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railway,  one  of  the  first  constructed  in  the  king- 
dom, commences  at  Witton  Park  CoUiery,  near 
VV.  Auckland,  and  proceeds  by  Darlington  and 
Yarm  to  Stockton,  a  disUnce  of  24^  m.  (For  an 
interesting  account  of  this  railway,  see  Smiles, 
Samuel,  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers.')  Darlingt<>n 
has  cattle  markets,  on  alternate  Mondays.  Fairs 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  March,  Easter  and  Whit- 
Monday,  and  10th  Oct. ;  statute  fairs  on  ISth  May 
and  2did  Nov. 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  seat  of  the 

gov.  and  residence  of  thtf  sovereign,  prov.  Starken- 
eig,  in  the  great  Rhenish  plain  near  the  NW. 
extremity  of  the  Odenwald,  and  on  the  BerpstroMe^ 
or  high  road  between  Frankfurt-on-the-Maiiic  and 
Heidelberg  (see  Hessk-Darmstadt)  ;  17  m.  S.  the 
former  city,  58  m.  N.  by  £.  Carlsruhe,  and  8  m. 
E.  by  N.  the  Rhine,  on  the  railwav  from  Frankfort 
to  fteidelbcrg.  Pop.  28,626  in  1861.  The  town 
is  rather  dull,  has  little  trade,  nor,  for  a  capital, 
does  it  present  much  deserving  of  notice.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  both  encircled  by 
walls :  the  former  is  ill  built,  and  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  dark;  while  the  latter  has  broad, 
straight,  and  handsome  streets,  and  good  housses, 
many  of  which  stand  singly.  The  town  is  well 
lighted  at  night.  It  has  four  suburbs,  six  entrance- 
gates,  three  of  which  are  handsome  structures,  and 
ab^ut  sixty  public  edifices.  Amongst  the  latter 
are  the  opera-house,  buUt  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
230  (Rhenish)  ft.  in  length,  by  158  ft.  broad.  The 
riding-school,  converted  into  a  depot  for  artillcr>% 
819  ft.  in  length,  by  157  ft.  in  breadth,  is  another 
conspicuous  object.  The  grand-duke  resides  in  a 
new  palace  of  no  great  architectural  pretensions. 
The  old  ducal  palace,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch, 
which  has  been  changed  into  a  shrubbery  and 
garden,  is  a  structure  of  the  various  ages  Irom  the 
16th  to  the  18th  century,  and  contains  a  picture- 
gallery  with  about  600  paintings,  mostly  second- 
rate,  a  museum  of  natural  liistory  with  some  va- 
luable fossils,  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modem 
sculpture,  a  hall  of  antiquities,  a  collection  of  cork 
models,  armoury,  and  a  library  of  120,000  vol». 
open  to  the  public  The  remaining  principal  public 
buildings  are — the  palaces  of  the  hereditary  prince 
and  the  Landgrave  Christian ;  the  Catholic  church, 
a  brick  edifice,  the  interior  oif  which  is  an  elegant 
and  imposing  rotunda,  178  ft.  in  diameter,  123  ft. 
in  height,  and  siurrounded  by  pillars  50  ft.  high ; 
the  Catinoj  m  which  the  chambers  of  the  duchy 
meet;  the  military  hospital,  royal  stables,  and 
orphan  asylum. 

Darmstadt  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal 
for  the  grand  duchy,  and  various  other  Judicial 
tribunals  and  government  ofifioes.  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium, a  teachers'  academy,  a  practical  schcMil  of 
arts  and  sciences  {ReaUchvle)y  schools  of  arUUery 
and  military  duty,  and  of  sculpture  and  drawing. 
It  has  manufactores  of  tobacco,  wax-candles,  car- 
pets, silver  articles,  coloured  paper,  cards,  and 
starch.  The  majority  of  the  inhab.  depend,  bow- 
ever,  for  subsistence  on  the  presence  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  court.  Scarcely  any  but  military 
garments  are  seen  in  the  streets,  even  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  being  obliged  to  dress  in  uni- 
form, or  court  livery. 

DARTFORD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone,  bund.  Axton,  I>ait- 
ford,  and  Wilmington ;  on  the  Darent,  about  4  ro. 
from  its  embouchure  in  the  Thames,  15  m.  E.S£. 
London  by  road,  and  17  m.  by  North  Rent,  or 
South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  6J)14,  and 
of  par.,  6,597  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street, 
along  the  ancient  high  road  from  London  to  Dorer, 
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«im]  of  tiro  nnaller  ones  bnuichtng  from  it.  The 
rimpr  is  croMed,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  by  a 
brwige  'if  tbe  era  of  Edw.  III.,  widened  and  re- 
paired in  the  last  ceutuiy.  The  church  is  a  large 
^czucttiie,  with  two  borial-yaids,  one  surrounding 
it,  the  other  on  the  summit  overlooking  ita  tower. 
There  are  several  dissenting  chapels ;  a  free  gram- 
mar-«chooU  founded  in  1676,  for  eight  boys;  a 
national  school,  and  two  sets  of  almshouses.  There 
»  a  oo.  bridewell  near  the  town,  and  sessions  for 
the  upper  div.  of  the  lathe  are  held  in  it  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  co.  assizes  were  fre- 
quently held  here ;  and  at  present  a  court  of  re- 
quests for  debtsunderoiL,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  the  town  uf  Graveaend  and  four  adjoining 
hundreds.  Market,  Saturday;  fair,  August  2,  for 
hones  and  cattle.  The  chief  business  of  the  town 
is  caused  by  the  numerous  laige  gunpowder,  paper, 
ciiL  and  flour  mills  on  the  Darent :  there  is  also  a 
large  steam-engine  manufactory,  and  a  foundry 
connected  with  it.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  the  town,  where  there  is  a  small  wharf,  used 
chiefly  by  the  colliers  which  supply  the  neighbour- 
ing factoriesw  The  Roman  Watling  Street  is  trace- 
able near  the  town.  In  one  of  the  chalk  hills 
between  which  it  stands  are  several  ancient  excava- 
tions, Buppoded  to  have  been  scooped  out  for  grana- 
ries during  the  Sapcon  period.  1  here  are  some  re- 
mains of  an  Augustine  nunnery,  subsequently  made 
a  royal  residence  by  Henry  Vf  II.  and  by  Elizabeth. 
Dartford  was  the  source  of  the  insurrection  headed 
by  Wat  Tyler,  who,  being  a  blacksmith  in  the 
tovro,  killed  the  poll-tax  collector  by  a  blow  of  his 
hammer,  for  an  insult  offered  to  his  daughter. 

DARTMOOR.    (See  England.) 

DARTMOUTH,  a  parL  bor.,  town,  and  sea-port 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Coleridge;  170  m. 
WSW.  London  by  road,  and  225  m.  by  Great 
Western  nilway,  via  Brixham  Koad  station.  Pop. 
4.414  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dart,  near  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  English  Chann^,  where  it  forms 
a  spacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing  several 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  protected 
by  a  battery  on  its  W.  side,  on  the  site  of  an 
aadent  castle,  from  which  to  a  castle  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  (now  in  ruins)  a  chain  used  to  be  ex- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  streets, 
which  are  narrow  and  irregular,  rise  from  the 
raaigin  of  the  river,  and  parallel  with  it,  one  over 
another,  along  a  steep  acclivity,  being  mostly  con- 
ii<!Cted  by  flights  of  steps ;  houses  mostly  antique, 
with  projecting  upper  stories ;  the  whole  is  paved, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  partially  lighted 
with  gas.  There  are  three  principal  churches — 
Nt.  Saviour's,  built  1372,  a  curious  old  structure, 
ii«uaUy  called  the  Mayor's  Chapel ;  Town-hall 
(^hapcS,  on  the  summit  beyond  the  town,  with  a 
tower  forming  a  sea-mark ;  and  St.  Petovex's,  ad- 
Joining  the  battery  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
'rhere  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels ;  two  sets 
of  almshouses,  one  of  which,  founded  1671,  is  for 
decayed  mariners;  and  several  minor  charities. 
There  are  large  tide-docks,  adapted  for  the  repair 
and  bnildine  of  vessels,  and  some  activity  in  ship- 
building. There  are  also  establishments  fur  sail 
and  rope-making,  a  spacious  quay,  and  several 
private  wharfs.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
woollen  goods  and  cider,  sent  thither  from  the 
iu tenor,  and  »hipi)e<l  coast- wise;  and  of  various 
articles  of  general  supply  for  the  Labrador  lish- 
eries,  in  which  several  vessels  l>eloiiging  to  the 
p«irt  are  directly  engaged,  though  this  trade  has 
grpatly  declined  from  its  ancient  importance. 
riiere'are  regular  Htcaraers  up  the  river  to  Totncss. 
There  belonged  to  the  port  uu  the  1st  uf  Jan.  1H61. 
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166  sailing  vessels  of  under  60,  and  262  sailing 
vessels  of  above  50  tons.  There  were  also  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  at  the  same  period,  six  small 
steamers,  of  a  total  burden  of  154  tons.  In  an- 
cient times,  however,  its  mercantile  marine  was 
comparatively  much  more  considerable,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  its  having  furnished  81  ves- 
sels and  757  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III. 
against  Calais.  The  port  is  a  bonding  one,  its 
jurisdiction  extending  about  40  m.  along  the  coast 
(from  the  Teign  to  the  Erme),  and  up  Uie  Dart  to 
TotnesB  bridge  (10  m.).  The  Dart  is  navigable 
thus  far  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  the  channel  having 
been  deepened  and  imfuroved. 

Dartmouth  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
under  the  name  of  (yliiton-Dartmouth.  It  regu- 
larly sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
14th  Kdw.  III.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which 
deprived  it  of  one  member.  The  elective  franchise 
had  been  previously  vested  in  the  corporation  and 
in  the  freemen  made  by  them,  the  inhab.  of  the 
bor.  not  being  entitled  to  their  freedom  in  right  of 
birth,  servitude,  or  residence.  But  the  Reform 
Act,  besides  giving  the  franchise  to  the  10/.  house- 
holders, extended  the  limits  of  the  bor.  to  the  di- 
mensions already  stated.  Registered  dectors,  255 
in  1865.  The  municipal  bor.  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councUlors.  i*he 
income  of  the  corfwration,  chiefly  derived  from 
lands  and  houses,  is  about  l,100i.  a  year.  The 
scenery  around  Dartmouth  is  extremely  pictur- 
esque. Flavel,  an  eminent  CalvinLstic  writer,  and 
Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  atmospheric  engine, 
were  natives  of  this  town ;  which  auiso  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  Legge  family. 

DAVENTRY,  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Northampton,  hund,  Fawsley,  68  ra.  NVv.  Ixjndon 
by  road,  and  78  m.  by  Lonlon  and  North  Western 
railway,  via  Weedon  station,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 4  m.  Pup.  4,124  in  1861.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
near  the  source  of  the  Nen.  It  has  a  good  modem 
church,  a  free  school,  founded  in  1576;  Ave  boys 
are  also  educated  by  means  of  a  legacy  of  Lord 
Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  twelve  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation.  The  remains  of  a  priory, 
founded  in  1090,  are  now  occupied  as  dwellings  by 
the  poor.  Though  incorporated  at  an  early  date, 
the  Dor.  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  H,  of  C.  On  a  neighbouring  lofty 
eminence,  called  Brough  Hill,  is  an  encampment 
occu[>ying  the  whole  of  the  summit.  A  spnng 
rises  in  the  outer  ditch  of  the  encampment,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  England.  (Stukeiey's  Itinerarium  Cnriosum, 
ii.  18.) 

DAVID'S  (ST.),  a  small  decayed  city  of  Wales, 
CO.  Pembroke,  hund.  Dewisland,  near  the  extreme 
W.  point  of  the  principality,  on  a  small  stream 
called  the  Allan,  about  1  m.  from  the  sea,  and  16 
m.  NW.  Milford  Haven.  The  par.,  an  extensive 
one,  had  in  1861  a  pop.  of  2,199,  of  which  the 
*  cathedral  dose '  had  87.  A  bishopric  was  esta- 
blished here  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  to  that 
circumstance  the  place  is  most  probably  indebted 
for  its  origin.  The  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace, 
St.  Mary^  college,  and  other  buildings  appropri- 
ated to  purposes  connected  with  the  establishment 
and  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  are  enclosed  within 
a  lofty  wall  above  1,200  yards  in  circ  The  cathe- 
dral, which  occupies  the  site  of  one  more  ancient 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  completed  in  the 
reign  uf  King  Johru  It  is  a  crucifurm  structure, 
307  ft.  in  length  within  the  walls,  with  a  square 
tower  at  the  W.  cud;  it  has  many  interesting 
monuments  but  is,  in  great  ^wrt^  in  ruins.  Tlie 
blslkr)])'^  paLicc,  rcckoncil  unc  uf  the  moat  magiii- 
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iicent  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  is  also 
ill  ruins;  as  is  St.  Mary's  college,  founded  by  John 
of  Gaunt  in  1365.  The  cathedral  contains  the 
tombs  of  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Bishop  Anselm ;  and 
1  lipsc,  and  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place,  con- 
ferred on  it  a  peculiar  sanctity,  which  in  the  middle 
agus  made  it  be  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
llie  bishop  now  resides  at  Abeigwillyi  near  Caer- 
marthen.  The  town  is  at  present  inhabited  by  the 
few  cleigy  who  perform  the  duties  at  the  catlie- 
dral,  and  by  the  tarmers  and  others  who  hold  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinitv.  There  is  very  little 
trade,  and  the  place  may  \)e  said  to  be  neither  in- 
creasing nor  falling  oftl  The  country  round  is 
yooT  and  unimproved,  and  the  access  to  it  is  very 
bad.  The  poofs  rate  is  high,  but  house  rent  is 
extremely  low.  The  inhab.  elect  a  mayor  annu- 
ally, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  encroachments 
lie'made  on  a  common  held  imder  lease  from  the 
bishop  and  chapter,  and  to  collect  a  rate  for  pay- 
ment of  its  rent. 

DAVIS'S  STRAITS,  the  sea  stretching  NNW. 
and  SSK.,  and  uniting  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  N. 
Atlantic  ocean,  having  Greenland  on  its  K.  and 
Cumberland  Island  on  its  W.  side.  Where  nar- 
rowest, under  the  Arctic  circle,  it  is  from  150  to 
160  m.  across;  but  its  length  is  not  accurately 
determined.  It  derives  its  name  from  Davis,  by 
w^horo  it  was  discovered  between  1585  and  1587. 
Strong  currents  set  towards  the  S.  from  thiS'Strait, 
which  is  also  much  encumbered  with  ice  and  ice- 
bergs. It  has  b(«n  for  many  years  past  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  N.  whale 
fishery ;  the  whales  having  been  nearly  ejctcrmi- 
natedin  the  seas  round  Spitsbergen,  the  original 
seat  of  the  fishery.    (See  art.  Baffin's  Bay.) 

DAUPHINE',  one  of  the  provs.  into  which 
France  was  divided  previously  to  the  revolution. 
It  is  now  distributed  among  the  ddps.  of  Is^, 
Drome,  and  Ilautes  A^pcs. 

DAX,  AX,  or  AGb,  a  town  of  France,  ddp. 
Jjmdes,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
Adour,  29  m.  SW.  Mont-de-Marsan,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne.  Pop.  9,856  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  is  summnded  by 
walls  of  Roman  construction,  and  has  an  ancient 
episcopal  palace,  cathedral,  hall  of  iustice,  and 
piison.  Dax  is,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
Its  numerous  hot  saline  springs,  accounted  effi- 
cacious in  rheumatism  and  paralysis ;  and  which 
being  known  to  the  Romans,  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  Aquai  AugusUt.  The  principal  of  these 
springs  pours  its  waters  into  a  laige  basin  in  the 
t'cntre  of  the  place,  and  the  evaporation  from  it  is 
so  great,  that  in  cool  mornings  the  whole  town  is 
sometimes  involved  in  a  fog.  Therq^  are  several 
bathing  establishments  contiguous  to  the  tcmn, 
Dax  communicates  by  a  bridge  across  the  Adour, 
with  a  suburb  on  the  oi>posite  side  of  the  river. 
It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  and  a 
theatre.  Manufactures  of  earthenware,  pitch,  oil, 
thread,  vinegar,  leather,  and  some  trade  in  com, 
wine,  brandv,  and  wood. 

DEAD  SKA  (Lat.  Lacvs  AtphaltiteM,  Arab. 
Bahr-d-Lout)^  a  lake  of  Palestine,  celebrated  in 
hcriptore  history,  in  about  31^°  N.  lat,  and  35° 
4(V  £.  long.  Its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
stated,  but  it  is  probably  about  40  m.  in  len^h, 
and  13  in  extreme  width.  On  the  R.  and  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains ;  on  the  N.  it  opens 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan;  on  the  S.  the  valley  of  Kl-(ihor  extends, 
as  if  it  were  a  continuation  of  its  bed,  though 
with  a  gradual  rise,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  (See 
Jordan.) 


DEAD  SEA 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery 
around  this  famous  lake;  the  temperature  is  ver}* 
high ;  the  soil,  impregnated  with  salt,  is  without 
vegetation,  the  air  is  loaded  vnth  saline  particle.s 
and  the  bare  crags  of  the  surrounding  mountaiiii 
furnish  no  food  for  either  l)east  or  bird.  Hence  its 
neighbourhood  is  generally  deserted  by  animated 
beings,  and  the  dreary  stillneie  of  the  place  is  in- 
creased by  the  nature  of  the  lake  itself.  Intensely 
salt,  its  waters  are  not  moved  by  a  gentle  brce/^, 
and,  owing  to  the  hollowness  of  its  basin,  being 
seldom  affected  by  a  strong  one,  its  usual  appear- 
ance is  that  of  stagnation,  agreeing  well  with 
the  death-like  »tillness  and  desolation  around. 

This  absence  of  life  has  given  to  the  lake  its 
popular  designation  of  Dead  Sea,  and  is  the  soun^e 
of  the  common  tradition  that  its  waters  are  fatal 
to  fish,  and  its  exhalations  to  birds  and  other 
animals.  This  is,  however,  incorrect;  birds  fly 
over  its  surface  uninjured ;  and  Maundrell  found 
upon  its  shores  some  shelK  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  altigether  tenantless.  The 
water  is  very  limpid,  but  extremely  bitter  and 
nauseous,  the  substances  held  in  solution  amount- 
ing to  a  fourth  part  of  its  whole  weight : — 
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It  has  also  a  strong  petrifying  quality,  which 
accounts  for  the  want  of  any  great  variety  of  fi<(h ; 
and  it  is  peculiarlv  buoyant,  though  the  assertion 
that  nothing  sinks  within  its  bosom  is  wholly 
fabulous.  Asphaltum  ^whence  its  classical  name) 
iioats  in  great  quantities  on  its  surface;  and  a 
bituminous  stone,  very  inflammable,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a  high  polish,  is  found  upon  its 
shores. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  has  been  long  known 
to  be  considerably  depressed  lx;low  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  This  depression  is,  however,  much  greater 
than  was  formerlv  supp:)sed.  The  Dead  Sea  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley ;  and  its  surface  has 
recently  been  ascertained  to  he  sunk  above  l^K) 
ft.  under  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
by  far  the  greatest  depression  below  the  sear-level 
01  which  we  have  any  authentic  account.  It  con- 
sequently belongs  to  that  class  of  lakes  that  have 
no  visible  outlets ;  it  receives  six  streams  beaidcn 
the  Jordan,  but  ^ves  forth  none;  the  surplus 
water  being  earned  off  by  evaporation.  Its 
deptli,  which  varies  in  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons, 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  350  fathoms ;  but  towanls 
its  S.  extremity  it  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  in  parts 
fordable. 

Its  Arabic  name,  Bahr-el-Lout  (Sea  of  Lot), 
refers  to  the  connection  between  the  history  of 
this  lake  and  that  of  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  in 
whose  davs  ita  lied,  or  a  portion  thereof,  the  fertile 
valley  of  Siddim,  contained,  according  to  the 
sacred  writer,  5  cities  ((ven.  xiv.  2) ;  and  acconl- 
ing  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (art  Soaofus)  10,  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  cap.  2,' 764),  13.  In  the  visitation  l>y 
which  thcv  were  all  destroyed,  witli  the  excc]>uon 
of  /oar,  tlie  ncighlmuring  country  underwent  an 
extraordinar)'  change;  and  is  kud  by  M<ieH>9 
(Deut.  xxix.  23)  to  have  become  '  a  land  of  brim- 
stone, and  salt,  and  burning,'  characteristics  by 
which  it  still  continues  to  be  marked.  In  Scrip- 
ture this  collection  of  water  is  called  the  Salt  Sea 
(Gen.  xiv.  8 ;  Deut.  iii.  17  :  Josh.  xv.  5) :  the  Sea 
of  the  Plain  (Deut,  iii.  17) :  and  the  East  Sea. 
(The  best,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  account  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  its  geological  formation  and  other 
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ff^tons,  is  m  a  work  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram, 
*  The  Land  of  Isiael;  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, undertaken  with  special  reference  to  its 
Physical  Character,'  p.  672.    Lond.  1866.) 

DEAL,  a  parL  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine,  hund.  Bews- 
borongh,  66  m.  ESE.  London  by  road,  and  102  m. 
by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  7,531  in  1861. 
l^e  town  is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Kent,  op- 
po;ate  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  about  half  way 
between  Ramsgate  and  the  S.  Foreland.  It  con- 
imts  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  DeaL  The 
latter,  oontaming  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  Ls 
boilt,  prindp^y  in  three  parallel  streets,  close  to 
the  sbmgly  beach,  extending  along  the  roadstead 
called  the  Downs.  Streets  mosUy  narrow  and 
imq^lar,  bat  paved  and  lighted.  A  row  of  houses 
connecting  the  lower  with  the  upper  village,  con- 
stitutes Middle  Deal :  in  these  last  the  houses  are 
detached,  and  are  mostly  occupied  by  the 
wealthier  claM.  The  par.  church  is  in  Upper 
Deal :  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  lower  town, 
several  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  national  school. 
Walmer  forms  a  continuation  6f  Lower  Deal,  and 
nwes  its  rise  to  the  naval  arsenal,  hospital,  and 
banacks,  farmed  there  during  the  last  war.  Since 
the  Municipal  Keform  Act,  it  has  been  included 
in  the  bor.  of  Deal  (of  which  it  forms  a  ward^ ; 
and  the  Keform  Act  conferred  on  both  parishes,  in 
conjunction  with  Sandwich,  the  privilege  of  re- 
taming  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors,  1,011  in  1862.  Deal  was  annexed  to  the 
Cinqne  Ports  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  a  decree 
exempting  it  from  co.  taxation  shows  it  to  have 
been  so  in  1229 :  a  charter  of  1 1th  Wra.  III.  made 
it  a  bor.  independent  of  Sandwich,  Walmer  in- 
cluded. It  is  now  divided  into  three  wards, 
govoned  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  common- 
eouocilmen.  There  are  no  manufactures,  the  in- 
habitants being  mostly  shopkeepers,  pilots,  fisher- 
men, and  boatmen,  mainly  depenaent  on  the 
irmrt  of  shipping  to  its  famous  roadstead,  the 
Downs.  The  latter  is  a  spacious  and  convenient 
anchorage,  bounded  seaward  by  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  tolerably  safe,  except  in  heavy  gales 
Irom  the  N.  and  E.  Most  outward  and  homeward- 
boand  vessels  touch  here  to  take  or  land  pilots, 
letters,  and  passengers.  This  business,  however, 
has  greatly  fallen  off  8in<%  the  last  war  with 
France,  when  the  Downs  was  much  resorted  to 
by  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  waiting  for 
convoy.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Deal  consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1864,  of  eight  sailing 
ressels  nnder  20,  and  three  vessels  over  20  tons ; 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  former  being  182,  and  of 
the  latter  309  tons.  There  were  no  steamers. 
i'dtals  form  almost  the  only  article  of  import.  Of 
late  vears,  Walmer  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  sea- 
bathing place,  and  there  are  several  good  lodging- 
luiases  for  the  reception  of  visitors  during  the  sea- 
son. Deal  Castle,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is 
a  loond  tower,  built  by  Hen.  VIII.,  with  a  moat 
and  drawbridge.  Deal  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot 
where  Cassar  effected  a  landii^  on  invading  Great 
Britain. 

DEBRECZ1N,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and,  next 
to  Pesth,  the  hugest  in  the  kingdom,  cap.  co. 
Bihar,  in  a  flat,  sandv,  and  arid  plain,  114  m.  E. 
Pestb,  and  110  m.  N^.  Clausenburg,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Pesth  to  Kaschau.  Pop.  37,850  in 
1kS7.  Debreczin  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
places  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  its 
general  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  laiige  village 
than  a  town;  and  notwithstanding  its  manufac- 
toies  and  trade,  both  of  which  are  considerable, 
none  of  the  advantages  ordinarily  met  with  in 
large  commercial  cities  are  here  to  be  found.    Its 
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streets  ore  broad,  unpaved,  and  in  rainy  weather 
a  mass  of  liquid  mud.  Scarcely  any  of  the  houses 
ore  above  one  story  in  height,  and  few  are  built 
on  any  regular  plan.  The  greater  part  are 
thatched,  which  has  rendered  Debreczin  subject  at 
various  times  to  severe  ravages  from  tire.  In  the 
spring  of  1811,  not  fewer  than  2,000  habitations 
were  reduced  to  ashes .  in  the  course  of  six  houra. 
There  are,  however,  five  churches,  three  hos- 
pitals, two  infirmaries,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
town-halL  The  principal  college  of  the  Calvinists 
in  HungaiT,  with  a  library  of  20,000  vols.,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  students,  is  at  Debreczin.  It 
has  also  a  Piarist  college,  a  Catholic  high  school, 
and  a  monastery.  Shoes  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  as  also  tobacco-pipes,  prepared 
sheep-skins,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  spongy  kind 
of  soap  greatly  esteemed  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire,  with  leather,  furs,  combs,  coopers'  and 
turnery  wares.  There  is  an  extensive  market  for 
all  these  articles,  as  well  as  for  oxen,  sheep,  horses, 
hogs,  wheat,  millet,  wine,  tobacco,  water-melons, 
laid,  wax,  honey,  and  various  other  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, especially  at  the  fairs  held  at  Debreczin 
every  three  months.  On  these  occasions  the 
country  round  the  town  is  covered  to  an  extent  to 
which  the  eye  can  scarcely  reach,  with  flocks  and 
waggons,  bales  and  cases,  tents'and  huts,  round 
which  thousands  of  people  are  constantly  ga- 
thered ;  presenting,  in  fact,  all  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  herd  of  nomades.  A  great  deal  of 
business  is  transacted  at  these  fairs.  Debreczin 
is,  indeed,  the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  N. 
and  E.  parts  of  Hungary.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the^p.  are  Magyars ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
true  Magyar  character  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously studied.  During  the  revolution  of  1848-9, 
Debreczin  became  the  last  seat  of  the  Hungarian 
parliament,  but  being  an  entirely  open  place,  it 
was  taken  without  resistance  by  the  Austrian 
troops. 

DECCAN  (Daks-hina,  the  .Som/A),  a  term  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  formerly  applied  to  the  country 
comprising  all  that  part  of  India  to  the  S.  of  the 
Nerbudda  river ;  but  since  the  Moliamroedan  in- 
vasion, the  term  has  been  restricted  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  countries  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Krishna,  that  is,  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  16^ 
and  23^  N.,  extending  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the 
Bay  of  Bencal,  and  including  the  provs.  Candeish, 
Aurungabad,  Beeder,  Hyderabad,  Bejapoor,  Berar, 
Guudwanah,  Orissa,  and  the  N.  Circars.  British 
Deccan  comprises  the  coUectorates  of  Candeish, 
Ahroednuggur,  Poonah,  and  Darwar,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bombay ;  and  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbudda  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 
The  remainder  of  this  region  is  mostly  comprised 
within  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the 
nizam,  the  rajah  of  Sattarah,  the  Guicowar,  and 
Scindia.  (For  farther  particulars,  see  the  various 
provs.,  districts,  and  states  referred  to  under  their 
respective  heads.) 

DEK,  a  river  of  England,  which  has  its  source 
in  Bala  Lake,  co.  Merioneth,  N.  Wales.  At  first 
it  pursues  an  eanerly  course  through  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Llangollen,  till  it  {lasses  VV'ynnestay.  It 
then  takes  a  northerly  direction,  and  forms  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  cos.  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint  in  Wales,  and  Cheshire  in  England.  It 
nearly  encompasses  the  ancient  city  of  Chester, 
and  IS  thence  conveyed  by  an  artificial  channel, 
about  8  ra.  in  length,  to  its  spacious  estuary  on  the 
Irish  Sea.  Its  principal  tributary*  is  the  Alwyn, 
which  unites  with  it  at  Holt.  Its  estuary  is  much 
encumbered  with  sand  banks. 

The  Dee  is  also  the  name  of  two  considerable 
Scotch  rivers,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  N.  Sea  at 
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Aberdeen,  and  the  other  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  the 
Little  Ross,  about  6  m.  below  Kirkcudbright.  The 
latter  is  navigable  as  far  as  Tongland-brirl^,  2  m. 
above  Kirkcudbright,  for  vessels  of  large  burden. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and, 
excepting  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  Union. 
It  occupies  a  part  of  the  peninsula,  \y\ng  between 
the  bavs  of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware ;  extending 
from  lat.  880  30'  to  39°  50'  N.,  and  long.  749  56'  to 
75°  47'  W. ;  having  N.  Pennsylvania,  W.  and  S. 
Maryland,  and  Jl.  Delaware  bay  and  river.  Length, 
N.  toS.,  95  m. ;  average  breadth  about  22  m.  Area, 
2,120  sq.  m.  Pop.  11 2,216  in  1860.  Surface  hillv 
in  the  N.,  more  level  in  the  S.,  and  low  alluvial, 
and  marshy  along  the  coast.  One  of  the  most 
elevated  ridges  in  the  peninsula  passes  through 
this  state,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  either 
bay.  The  chief  river,  the  Delaware,  rises  in  New 
York,  runs  mostly  S.,  and,  after  dinding  that  state 
and  New  Jersey  from  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Delaware,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
state,  after  a  course  of  about  310  m.  It  receives 
several  tributaries,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
greatest  burden  to  Philadelphia,  55  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  and  for  small  steam-vessels  and  boats,  to 
nearly  135  m.  higher.  The  other  rivers  are  in- 
considerable. There  are  no  harbours  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  the  only  one  in  the  state  is  that  of  Newcastle, 
5  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  river.  The 
climate  is  healthy ;  but  the  degree  of  cold  expe- 
rienccfl  in  the  N.  is  much  greater,  compared  with 
that  of  the  S.,  than  could  be  expected  from  a  dif- 
ference in  lat.  of  onlv  1°  20'.  The  soil  in  the  N. 
is  a  rich  clay ;  in  other  parts,  and  especially  along 
the  shore,  it  is  sandy,  and  of  mferior  fertility; 
but  it  is  everywhere  well  cultivated,  at  least  for 
America.  Principal  crops,  wheat,  Indian  com, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  buckwheat.  The  flour 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  much  esteemed  for  its 
softness  and  whiteness.  The  Cypress  Swamp,  a 
tract  12  m.  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  state,  has  supplied  a  great  deal  of  flne 
timber.  Few  minerals  are  met  with,  excepting 
large  masses  of  bog  iron  along  the  banks  of  the 
smaller  streams.  Manufactures  have  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  mills  situated  on  Brandv- 
wine  Creek  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  U. 
States;  vessels  are  built,  and  there  are  iron- 
foundries  and  other  extensive  works  at  Wilming- 
ton. Wheat  and  flour  are  the  principal  articles 
of  export. 

The  state  is  divided  into  three  cos.,  and  eight 
judicial  circuits.  Dover  is  the  cap.,  but  yields  to 
Wilmington  and  Newcastle  in  size,  trade,  and 
pop.  There  is  no  college  in  the  state;  one  planned 
m  1808  at  Wilmington  has  not  come  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  there  are  good  academies  in  this  and  in 
several  of  the  other  towns.  The  state  has  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  which  in  1864  had 
a  capital  of  411,392  dollars;  and  the  objects  of 
whicn  are  assisted  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  different  districts.  The  total  taxation  in  1863 
amounted  to  116,104  dollars,  the  largest  item,  the 
county  tax,  producing  85,652  dollars.  A  canal 
14  m.  in  length,  and  navigable  for  small  sea- 
vessels,  unites  the  Delaware  river  near  its  mouth 
with  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  l^islature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  each  co.  sending  three  senators  and 
seven  representatives ;  the  former  are  elected  for 
four,  ana  the  latter  for  two  years,  by  all  the  male 
citizens  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have 
resided  in  the  state  for  a  year,  and  paid  taxes  for 
six  months  preceding  the  election.  The  executive 
power  is  exercised  by  a  governor  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  who  retains  office  for  four  years,  but  is 
not  re-eligible.    Judges  retain  oflice  during  '  ap- 
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proved  conduct.*    Most  of  the  pop.  aie  Presbyte- 
rians and  Methodists. 

Delaware  was  colonised  by  the  Swedes  in  1627. 
In  1655  it  was  acquired  by  tlie  Dutch;  and  in 
1664  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Britbh.  In 
1704,  when  under  the  proprietorship  of  the  cele- 
brated W.  Penn,  it  became  a  separate  colonial 
establishment,  and  as  such  remained  until  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states.  Its  constitution,  formed 
in  1776,  was  amended  in  1831.  It  sends  1  rep.  to 
tile  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Delaware  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  between 
the  states  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  65  m.  ia 
length,  and  about  30  m.  wide  in  its  centre,  and  18 
at  its  moutli,  between  Cape  Henlopen,  lat.  3^ 
47'  N.,  long.  75°  6'  W.,  and  Cape  May,  \&U  38° 
57'  N.,  long.  74°  52'  W.  It  lias  deep  water  through- 
out, and  a  line-of-battle  ship  may  ascend  the  river 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  55  m.  above  the  head  of 
the  bay,  and  120  m.  trom  the  ocean.  There  is  a 
magnincent  breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  forming  an  artifi- 
cial harbour  for  the  protection  of  vessels  from  the 
winds  from  the  £.  to  the  NW.,  round  by  tlie  N., 
and  from  the  floating  ice  descending  the  bay  fn)m 
the  NW.  The  breakwater  consists  of  two  parttf, 
one  1,200,  and  the  other  500  yards  in  length.  It 
was  formed  like  the  Admiralty  pier  at  Dover,  and 
the  breakwaters  of  Pl^TUOuth  and  Cherbourg,  by 
siukmg  blocks  of  granite  in  the  sea. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Schie  and 
on  the  canal  between  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague, 
4  m.  SSE.  the  former,  and  8  m.  NW.  the  latter 
town,  on  the  line  of  railwav  between  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam.  Pop.  19,806  in  1861.  Deia  is 
an  old-fashioned  brick  town,  as  Dutch  as  possible 
in  its  appearance,  with  old  gateways,  and  lines  of 
trees  and  havens  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The 
cliief  building,  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  palace,  in 
which  William  I.,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  founder  c)f 
the  independence  of  his  country,  was  araasanated, 
July  10,  1584 ;  it  is  a  plain  brick  building  within 
a  court-yard,  and  is  now  used  as  a  barra^.  The 
new  church,  at  the  E.  end  of  tlie  market-place,  is 
a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  conspicuous  lofty 
tower,  and  one  of  the  best  peals  of  bells  in  Europe. 
This  church  contains  the  tomb  of  William  I.,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  moat  magnificent  ol^ects  of  art 
in  Holland.  It  consists  of  a  hlzhly  ornamented 
canopy,  supported  by  a  number  oi  black  and  white 
marble  pillars.  In  the  centre,  on  a  sarcophagus, 
lies  the  figure  of  the  prince,  in  his  robes,  sculp- 
tured in  white  marble;  and  at  his  feet  is  his  faith- 
ful dog,  celebrated  for  having  on  one  occasion 
saved  his  master's  life  in  a  midnight  attack. 
There  are  several  good  figures  in  bronze  round  the 
tomb :  that  which  is  most  admired  is  a  figure  of 
Fame  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  resUng  lightl}'  on 
one  toe,  as  if  about  to  take  its  flight.  Beneath  is 
the  burial  vault  of  the  present  royal  family  of 
Holland.  Adjacent  to  this  monument  is  that  of 
the  most  illustrious  individual  Delft  ever  pro- 
duced, Hugo  Grotius,  bom  here  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1583.  The  Oude  Kirke,  or  old  churrh  t.f 
Delft,  is  a  structure  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
antiquity  and  huge  size.  It  is  situated  in  a  mean 
street,  and  on  approaching  it  the  stranger  is  amazed 
at  the  enormous  mass  of  brick,  grey  with  agf", 
which  meets  his  eye.  It  is  ^nie  700  or  800  yearn 
old,  and  seems  indebted  for  its  protracted  existence 
to  the  clusters  of  parasitical  houses  and  shops  Iwilt 
within  the  recesses  of  its  buttressed  walla.  It  cr*n- 
tains  the  tombs  of  the  famous  Admiral  Van  Tramp ; 
of  Hein,  another  admiral  who  fell  in  battle  at 
lYomp's  side ;  and  of  the  naturalist  Leewenhuck, 
a  native  of  this  town. 
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Delft  wati  in  featner  times  the  great  seat  of  the 
maanftcture  of  the  common  kind  of  earthenware, 
known  by  it«  name.  England,  however,  has  long 
since  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  in  this  branch 
of  indnstry,  and  bat  very  few  persons  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  it  in  Delft.  In  fact,  nearly  idl 
the  *  Deift  ware'  in  nse  in  Holland,  and  over  the 
greater  pot  of  the  Continent,  is  exported  from 
J&ngland.  Delft,  however,  has  a  laige  woollen 
cloth  factory,  and  others  of  carpets,  coverlets,  and 
soap,  besides  several  distilleries  and  breweries.  Tts 
trade,  ho%reyer,  is  languishing,  and  it  has  little 
intercotme,  except  vnth  Rotterdam  and  Delfts- 
haven,  a  little  town— with  a  pop.  of  4,189  in  1861 
— OD  ibe  M aeae,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which 
eoonects  it  with  the  Hague. 

I>eUt  was  founded  in  1074 ;  it  suffered  severely 
ftom  Are  in  1586.  Besides  the  eminent  natives 
who  hare  been  already  mentioned,  it  has  produced 
manj  painters  of  celebrity,  amongst  whom  was 
Beck,  a  pupil  of  Vandyke. 

DELHI,  a  proT.  of  Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal ; 
cbieAy  between  lat.  2S9  and  dl<'  N.,  and  long.  75^ 
and  80^  £. ;  having  N.  the  prov.  of  Lahore,  and 
Guiwal,  £.  Gurwal  and  Inde,  S.  Agra,  and  W.  Raj- 
pootana.  Like  the  other  Mohammedan  sonbahs 
of  India,  this  prov.  is  not  a  modem  subdivision 
under  the  British  rule:  the  collectorates  which 
hav«  been  fcmned  out  of  it  are  subordinate  to  the 
court  of  Bareslly,  the  judicial  capital  in  the  Upper 
or  W.  provinces.  The  jurisdiction  of  Delhi  at  pre- 
sent extends  only  over  the  country  W.  the  Jtynna. 
Most  of  this  prov.  is  flat;  but  at  Wuzeerabad, 
near  Delhi  city,  begins  the  long  range  of  hills 
that  extends  through  the  Macherrv  dom.  towards 
Jyepo(«.  The  chia  rivers  are  the  Ganges,  Jumna, 
Cafqa^ur,  Chittung,  and,  in  the  NW.,  the  almost 
extinct  Seraswati,  formerly  a  distinguished  stream : 
the  principal  of  these  run  through  the  prov.  in  a 
SE.  direction.  The  land  is  mostly  arid  and  sandy, 
and  in  the  W.  ftffers  greatly  from  drought  in  the 
hot  season,  when  the  water,  which  is  of  a  brackish 
quality,  from  the  natron  and  other  salts  with  which 
the  gxtnnid  is  impregnated,  can  be  procured  only 
at  fhm  120  to  200  ft  below  the  surface.  Still, 
htm-ever,  no  part  of  Hindostan  is  susceptible  of 
greater  improvement  by  irrigation.  The  British 
guvemment  has  latterly  directed  much  attention  to 
the  lestoratioo  of  andent  canals  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones  in  this  prov.  The  canal  of  Ali 
Merdan  Khan,  which  had  been  previously  choked 
up  for  too  m.,  was  reopened  in  1820,  at  an  expense 
of  22fiXM. ;  and,  as  its  waters  gradnaUy  advanced, 
the  obuntry  for  5  or  6  m.  on  either  side  became 
fertlliwd  in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  and  nu- 
menM»  weUs,  previously  thought  useless,  became 
again  serviceable.  The  canal  of  Sultan  Feroze 
Shah,  the  bed  of  which  passes  from  the  former  W. 
throi^  Hunriana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicanere,  has 
been  ako  surveyed  preparatonr  to  its  restoration. 
A  consaderable  tract  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
(ranges,  though  now  sterile  and  waste,  was  for- 
merly highly  cultivated  and  populous,  having  been 
fertilised  by  the  great  Doab  canal.  Between  the 
Jumna  and  Sutlcge  mango  trees  are  numerous, 
and  the  soil  prcMluces  wheat,  barley,  and  other  dry 
grains ;  but  the  periodical  rains  are  not  sufficient 
to  insure  a  crop.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
temporary  streams  overflow,  after  which  the  pas- 
tare  is  good,  and  the  climate  tolerably  healthy 
and  temperate;  but  in  the  hot  season  the  heat 
becomes  so  oppressive  that  the  natives  are  often 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  fnm  it  in  underground  ha- 
bitations. The  land  is  assessed  under  a  modifica- 
ti«in  of  the  village  system ;  but  the  moeuddim,  or 
bead  man,  is  not  responsible  for  the  payment,  but 
is  mctely  the  agent  for  the  rest  of  the  village,  re- 


movable at  their  pleasure,  and  not  holding  his 
ofHce  by  any  kind  bf  hereditary  tenure.  Neither 
does  he  denve  apparently  any  emolument  from 
his  office,  nor  is  he  analogous  to  the  zemindar  in 
the  lower  provinces,  or  the  potail  in  other  parts ; 
there  being  here  no  middle  man  to  enjoy  any  por- 
tion of  the  land-tax,  standing  between  the  people 
and  the  government,  which  last  receives  from  one- 
fourth  part  to  a  half  perhaps  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  according  to  circumstances,  after  the  shares 
of  the  A^Uage  functionaries,  and  certain  other  vil- 
lage expenses,  have  been  deducted.  The  pun- 
chayet  system  of  arbitration  is  in  common  use. 
In  the  ziUah  courts  the  European  judges  are  as- 
sisted by  both  Mohamm^an  and  Hindoo  law 
officers,  but  the  people  in  this  prov.  do  not  seem 
so  disposed  to  litigation  as  in  some  others ;  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  contented,  orderly,  and  pros- 
perous. At  the  commencement  of  the  British 
rule,  in  1803,  there  were  about  600  villages  de- 
serted, the  inhabitants  of  most  of  which  had,  before 
1821,  returned,  and  claimed  and  cultivated  the 
lands  they  formerly  possessed ;  and  both  the  pop. 
and  revenue  had  at  that  period  very  considerably 
increased.  Mohammedans  are  most  numerous  in 
Delhi  city,  but  Hindoos  everywhere  else,  except 
in  the  N\V.,  where  the  Seik  religion  is  predomi- 
nant, and  ^e  country  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  petty  Seik  states. '  The  chief  to¥ms  are  Delhi, 
Baieilly,  PUlibheet,  Shahjehanpoor,  Rampoor, 
Moradabad,  Anopshehr,  and  Meerat. 

Delhi  (Sanscrit,  Indrannufha)^  a  celebrated 
city  of  Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  lieutenancy  of 
Agra,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  and  anciently  the 
metropolis  of  the  Patau  and  Mc^ul  empires,  on 
the  Jumna;  112  m.  NNW.  Agra,  425  m.  NW.  Be- 
nares, and  830  m.  in  the  same  cUiection  from  Cal- 
cutta, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  East 
Indian  railway.  Estimated  pop.  160,000.  That 
Delhi,  in  its  period  of  splendour,  was  a  city 
of  vast  extent  and  mapiificence  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  its  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
nearly  as  large  a  surface  as  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark.  The  present  inhabited  city,  E. 
and  N.  the  ruins,  built  by  the  emperor  ShaL  Je- 
han,  and  called  by  him  Shahjehanbad,  about  7  in. 
in  circuit,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with 
many  bastions  and  intervening  marteUo  towers, 
faced  along  its  whole  extent  with  substantial  ma- 
sonry, and  recently  strengthened  with  a  moat  and 
glacis  by  the  British  government.  It  has  many 
good  houses,  chiefly  of  brick :  the  streets  are  in 
general  narrow,  but  the  principal  are  wide,  hand- 
some, and,  for  an  Asiatic  city,  remarkably  clean ; 
the  hazRBis  have  a  good  appearance.  There  were 
formerly  two  very  noble  streets ;  but  houses  have 
been  built  down  their  centre  and  across,  so  as  to 
spoil  them :  along  one  of  these,  running  from  the 
palace  S.  to  the  Agra  gate,  is  the  aoueduct  of  Ali 
Merdan  Khan,  reopen^  by  Captain  Blane  in  1820. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  the 
Jumma  Musfeedj  or  chief  mosque,  many  other 
mosques,  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Humayoon 
and  of  Sefdar  Jung,  and  the  Cuttub  Minar;  and, 
within  the  new  city,  the  remains  of  many  splendid 
palaces  belonging  formerly  to  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  Mogul  empire.  Almost  all  these  structures 
are  of  red  granite,  inlaid  in  some  of  the  orna- 
mental parts  with  white  marble :  the  general  style 
of  building  ia  simple,  yet  elegant;  those  of  Patau 
architecture  are  never  overdone  vrith  ornaments 
so  as  to  interfere  with  their  generally  severe  and 
solemn  character.  The  palace,  as  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, is  a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of 
Gothic  towers  and  battlements,  towering  above 
the  other  buildings.    It  was  built  by  Shah  Jehan, 
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is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  an  embattled  wall, 
which,  toward  the  street  in  which  it  stands,  is  60 
it.  liigh,  and  has  several  small  round  towers  and 
two  noble  gateways.  Some  of  the  apartments  are 
magnificent,  even  in  the  ruinous  state  in  which 
they  now  are.  There  are  rooms  lined  with  white 
marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  green 
serpentine,  lapis  lazuli,  and  porphyi^,  and  also 
pavilions  of  marble,  with  many  mosaic  paintings, 
of  birds,  animals,  and  flowers.  The  Shalimar 
gardens  (so  highly  extolled  in  *Lalla  Rookh') 
were  also  formed  bv  Shah  Jehan,  and  are  said  to 
have  cost  a  million  sterling ;  but  *  laughing  Ceres 
has  reassumed  her  reign,'  the  ganlens  having  been 
reconverted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  Jumma 
Musjeedj  the  largest  and  handsomest  place  of 
Mussulman  worship  in  India,  was  built  in  six 
years  by  Shah  Jehan,  at  an  expense  of  ten  lacs 
of  rupees.  It  stands  on  a  small  rocky  eminence, 
scarped  for  the  purpose ;  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a 
flight  of  35  stone  steps,  through  a  handsome  gate- 
way of  red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered 
with  wrought  brass.  The  terrace  on  which  it  is 
built  is  about  1,400  yards  square,  and  surrounded 
by  an  arched  colonnade,  with  octagon  pavilions 
at  convenient  distances.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
marble  reservoir,  supplied  by  machinery  from  the 
canal.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  mosque  itself,  of  an 
oblong  form,  261  ft.  in  length;  its  whole  front 
coated  with  large  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  com- 
partments in  tlie  cornice  inlaid  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptions in  black.  It  is  approached  by  another 
flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  three  Gothic  arches, 
each  surmoimted  by  a  marble  dome.  At  the  flanks 
are  two  minarets,  130  fU  high,  of  black  marble  and 
red  stone  alternately,  each  having  three  projecting 
galleries,  and  their  summits  crowned  w^ith  light 
pavilions  of  white  marble,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
Dv  a  winding  staircase  of  180  steps  of  red  stone. 
I'his  noble  structure  is  in  tolerably  good  repair, 
being  maintained  by  a  grant  from  the  British  go- 
vernment. Not  far  from  the  palace  is  a  mosque 
of  red  stone,  snrmoimted  with  three  gilt  domes, 
in  which  Nadir  Shah  sat  and  witnessed  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  There  are 
above  forty  other  mosques;  one,  erected  by  the 
daughter  of  Aurungzebe,  contains  the  tomb  in 
which  she  was  interred  in  1710:  some  bear  the 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  es|)ecially  the  Kala  Mus- 
feedf  or  black  mosque,  built  of  dark-coloured  gra- 
nite by  the  first  Patau  conquerors.  It  is  exactly 
on  tb%  plan  of  the  original  Arabian  mosques.  The 
prospect  S.  the  Shalimar  gardens,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive gardens,  pavilions,  mosques,  and  sepulchres, 
connecting  Uie  village  of  Cuttub  with  the  new 
city  of  Delhi,  from  which  it  Is  nearly  10  m.  distant 
SW.,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  desolation  to  be  anvwhere  met  with. 
The  celebrated  Cuttub  Minar  is  a  very  handsome 
round  tower  rising  from  a  polygon  of  27  sides,  in 
5  stages,  gradually  diminishing  in  circumference, 
to  the  height  of  242  ft.:  its  summit,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  majestic  cupola  rising  from  4  arcades 
of  red  granite,  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  of 
884  steps,  and  between  each  stage  a  balcony  runs 
round  the  pillar.  The  old  Patau  palace,  a  mass 
of  ruin  larger  than  the  others,  has  been  a  solid 
fortress  in  a  plain  and  unomamented  style  of  archi- 
tecture: it  contauis  a  high  black  pillar  of  cast 
metal  of  Hindoo  construction,  and  ori^nally  co- 
vered with  Hindoo  characters,  but  which  Feroze 
Shah  afterwards  enclosed  within  the  court  of  his 
palace,  covering  it  with  Arabic  and  Persian  in- 
scriptions. The  tomb  of  Humayoon  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  surrounded  by  a  large  ganlen  with 
terraces  and  fountains,  nearly  all  of  which  are 


now  gone  to  decay.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by 
an  embattled  wall  and  cloister,  and  in  its  centre, 
on  a  platform  ascended  by  four  flights  of  granite 
»tt\»f  is  the  tomb  itself,  a  square  building,  with  a 
circular  apartment  within  about  as  large  as  the 
Kadclifle  bbrary  at  Oxford,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
of  white  marble.  From  the  top  of  this  building, 
the  desolation  is  seen  to  extend  to  the  W.,  in 
which  direction  Indraput  stood,  apparently  to  a 
range  of  barren  hills,  7  or  8  m.  oft 

1  he  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  b  sin- 
gularly destitute  of  vegetation ;  the  Jumna  annu- 
ally overflows  its  banks  during  the  rains ;  but  its 
waters  in  this  part  of  its  course  are  so  much  im- 
pregnated with  natron,  that  the  ground  is  thereby 
rendered  barren  rather  than  fertile.  In  order  to 
supply  water  to  the  royal  gardens,  the  aqueduct 
of  All  Merdan  Khan  was  constructed,  by  which 
the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  while  pure  and'  whole- 
some, are  conducted  for  120  m.  to  Delhi,  imme- 
diately after  the  river  leaves  the  mountains.  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  that  followed  the  decline  of  the 
Mogul  power,  the  channel  was  neglected;  and 
when  the  English  took  possession  of  the  city,  it 
was  found  choked  up  in  most  parts  with  mhbL<lu 
It  is  the  sole  source  of  vegetatiou  to  the  ganlens 
of  Delhi,  and  of  drinkable  water  to  its  inhab. ;  and, 
when  re-opened  in  1820,  the  whole  pop.  went  out 
in  jubilee  to  meet  the  stream  as  it  flowed  slowly 
onwards,  throwing  flowers,  ghee,  sweatmeats,  and 
other  offerings  into  the  water,  and  calling  down 
all  m^mner  of  blessings  on  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  deficiency  of  water  is  the  greatest 
drawback  upon  the  city  and  its  prov.,  since  Delhi 
LB  otherwise  well  fitted  to  become  a  great  inland 
mart  for  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
India  and  the  countries  to  the  N.  and  W.  Cotton 
cloths  and  indigo  are  manufactured,  and  a  sbawl 
factory,  with  weavers  from  Cashmere,  has  of  late 
been  established  here.  Shawls,  fruits,  and  horses, 
are  brought  from  Cashmere  and  CAbul ;  precious 
stones  and  jewellery  are  good  and  plentiful :  and 
there  are  perhaps  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Hindostan  which  at  the  presejit  time  will  be 
found  to  rival  modem  Delhi  in  the  wealth  of  its 
bazaars  or  the  activity  of  its  pop.  At  the  SW. 
extremitv  of  the  citv  stands  the  famous  observa- 
tory,  built,  like  that  of  Benares,  by  Jye  Singh, 
rajah  of  Jyepoor,  and  formerly  containing  similar 
astronomical  instruments;  but  which,  t(^thar 
with  the  building  itself,  have  been  since  partially 
destroyed.  Near  the  Ajmeer  gate  is  the  Medressa, 
or  college  of  (rhazee-ud-Dcen-Khan,  an  edifice  of 
great  beauty,  for  the  re|)air  of  which,  and  the  re- 
vival of  its  functions,  the  government  has  very 
liberally  contributed.  The  Delhi  college  is  now 
divided  into  the  Oriental  and  the  English  depart- 
ments ;  astronomy  and  mathemarics  are  taught  on 
Kuroi)ean  principles ;  and,  in  1830,  there  were  287 
students.  According  to  Abul  Fazel,  no  less  than 
seven  successive  cities  have  stood  on  the  g^und 
occupied  by  Delhi  and  its  ruins.  Indraprast'ba  c »r 
Indraput  was  the  first,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Hindoo  rajahs  before  1193,  when  the  Afghans  or 
Patans  conquered  it :  it  was  the  seat  aL»o  of  the 
first  eight  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty.  Sultan 
Baleen  built  another  fortified  palace ;  Moaz-u<l- 
deen  another,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna;  and 
others  were  built  in  different  parts  by  succeeding 
sovereigns,  one  of  which  was  near  t)uttub;  and 
lastly,  Shah  Jelian,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  chose  the  present  spot  for  its  sice, 
which  is  certainly  more  advantageous  than  tliat 
of  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  In  1011  Delhi  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznoe ;  in 
1398  by  Timour ;  in  1625  by  Baber,  who  over- 
turned the  Patan  dynasty,  and  oommenced  that 
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ff>r  the  Mog^uls;  in  1736  the  Maharattas  burned 
the  subofbs;  and  in  1739  Delhi  was  entered  and 
jiiliaged  b^  Nadir  Shah,  who  did  not  retain  poB- 
Mflsion  of  lU  Since  1803,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, it  has  virtually  belonged  to  the  British,  and 
from  that  time  until  1857,  was  the  seat  of  a  *  lie- 
Mdent,*  who  took  cbaxj^  of  the  emperor  and  royal 
family,  to  whom  the  liberal  stipend  of  150,000/.  a 
vear  was  allowed.  The  Indian  mutiny,  however, 
in  which  the  people  of  Delhi  took  a  leading  part, 
chan^  this  state  of  things.  On  May  12,  1857, 
the  king  of  Delhi  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
insoigents,  and  retained  his  nominal  power  tUl  the 
*2\gt  of  September  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
British  forces,  under  General  Wilson,  stormed  the 
city,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  On  the  22nd  of 
September,  the  hiding  places  of  the  king's  son  and 
grandson  were  discovered,  and  they  were  slain  on 
the  spot.  They  had  both  been  participators  in 
the  massacre  of  Englishmen,  as  well  as  instiga- 
ton  of  the  mutiny;  their  bodies  were  therelbre 
brought  into  the  city,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  public.  Thus  ended  all  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  once  all-powerful  rulera 
of  DelhL 

DELOS,  a  small,  and  now  barren  and  deserted 
but  once  famoms  island  of  Greece,  in  the  strait  be 
twecn  Mycone  and  Khenea,  or  the  greater  Delos, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades ;  lat  87^  25' 
N^  long.  25°  15'  £.  This  island  was  regarded  in 
antiquity  with  peculiar  veneration,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  to  whom  it  was  sacred.  Magnincent  tem- 
ples were  erected  in  honour  of  these  deities.  The 
temple  of  Apollo,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain, 
raided  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Grecian  states, 
is  celebrated  as  having  been  one  of  the  most 
i!plendid  in  the  ancient  world :  and  his  oracle  here 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Delphi  Pursuant  to 
a  practice  begun  by  Theseus,  a  vessel  sailed  annu- 
ally from  Athens  to  Delos  with  offerings,  convey- 
ing at  the  same  time  deputations  appointed  to 
l«rfomi  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  choruses  of  youths  and  viigms,  who  danced 
and  sung  hymns  in  their  prabe.  Quinquennial 
games  were  also  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
were  attended  by  deputations  from  all  the  Grecian 
states  and  islanos.  Delos  was  repeatedly  purified ; 
and  to  keep  it  from  all  pollution,  neither  births 
n<ir  deaths  were  allowed  to  take  place  within  its 
Mcred  precincts ;  but  all  women  about  to  be  con- 
fined, and  all  sick  persons,  were  conveyed  to  the 
greater  Dekw.  Sucn  was  its  character  for  sanc- 
tity, that  it  commanded  the  respect  even  of  bar- 
liarians ;  and  the  Persian  admirals  who  laid  waste 
the  other  islands,  would  not  touch  at  Delos.  Ailer 
th«  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  made  it  the  trea- 
dury  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  meetings  relative  to 
the*  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  held  in  it. 

Its  sacred  character,  the  secunty  which  it  con- 
sequently enjoyed,  its  good  harbour,  and  central 
position,  made  Delos  a  favourite  seat  of  commerce 
as  well  as  of  religion  and  pleasure.  Its  festivals 
were  attended  by  the  merchants  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  who  brought 
thither  the  products  of  their  respecUve  countries. 
i  hi  the  desdtiction  of  Corinth,  many  of  its  prin- 
cipal merchants  .sought  an  asylum  in  Delos,  which 
acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  that  had 
been  driven  ^m  the  former.  It  was  a  principal 
seat  of  the  ancient  slave  trade;  and  Strabo  states 
that  thousands  of  slaves  were  brought  thither 
from  Cilicia,  and  sold  in  its  markets.  Cicero  says 
of  it,  ^InMtdaDdot,  tarn  procul  a  nobis  in  uEgeo  mart 
ponUi,  quo  ommea  undique  mm  mercibus  atqne  oneri- 
buM  eommtabant,  rtferia  diviiiiM,  partay  tine  mwro, 
niha  Hmtbat:    (Pro  Lege  ManU.,  c  18.)     A  hill  in 
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the  centre  of  the  island  was  called  Mon»  Cynthus^ 
and  hence  the  epithets  Cynthnu  and  Cynthia  so 
frequently  applied  to  ApoUo  and  Diana.  The 
heaps  of  marble,  and  the  fragments  of  columns, 
architraves,  d^c.,  which  are  everywhere  met  with, 
attest  the  ancient  grandeur  of  tnis  famous  island. 
But  it  has  been  long  since  deserted ;  and  Toumc- 
fort  states  that,  in  uie  early  part  of  last  century, 
the  inhab.  of  Mycone  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
the  greats  Delos  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage, 
paying  for  it  to  the  grand  seignior  a  rent  of  20 
crowns  a  year.  (Toumefort's  Voyage  du  Levant, 
L  290—826  \ 

DELPHI,  DELPHOS,  or  PYTHO  (at  present 
Ceutri),  a  famous  city  of  ancient  Greece,  the  cap.  of 
Phocis,  and  the  seat  of  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  the  ancient  world  (*  ccmmune  humani  ge- 
neris oraeuhanj*  Liv.  lib.  38,  §  48),  at  the  S.  foot  of 
Moimt  Parnassus,  45  m.  NW.  Orinth,  and  8^  m. 
NE.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Oissean  Sea 
(Gulf  of  Lepanto).  Delphi  had  every  attribute 
that  could  invest  it  with  mterest  and  inspire  awe. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  was  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain on  successive  terraces  formed  of  Cyclopean 
masonry,  and  rising  above  each  other  "like  the 
seats  in  a  theatre.  Overhanging  the  city  on  the 
N.  rose  the  two  famous  peaks  of  Parnassus,  the 
chasm  between  them  affording  an  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  the  CoMtalian  spring,  the  source  of 
poetical  inspiration.  If  we  add  to  these  natural 
advantages,  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  the  chosen 
abode  and  principal  oracle  of  Apollo;  that  she 
was  the  seat  of  the  council  of  the  AmphictyonSy 
and  the  place  where  the  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated,  we  need  not  wonder  at  me  extraor- 
dinary respect  and  veneration  in  which  she  was 
held.  She  was  not  fortified  by  walls,  but  by  pre- 
cipices, and  the  especial  protection  of  Apollo ;  so 
that  the  ancients  reckoned  it  doubtful  *utrum 
munimenium  loci,  an  majesUu  dei  plus  hie  admi- 
rationis  habeatj     (Justin.,  lib.  24,  §  6.) 

The  origin  of  this  famous  city,  and  of  the  oracle 
to  which  it  owed  all  its  gloiy,  are  buried  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity.  The  most  probable  account 
seems  to  be,  that  a  mephitic  vapour,  similar  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  Grotto  del 
Cane  at  Naples,  having  issued  from  one  of  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  violently  affected  those  by 
whom  it  was  inhaled,  making  them  utter  strange 
incoherent  sayings  On  this  narrow  foundation 
was  built  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  fabrics 
ever  raised  by  superstition,  fraud,  and  imposture. 
The  ravings  of  those  affected  by  the  vapour  were 
believed  to  be  indications  of  future  events ;  they 
were  said  to  be  inspired;  and  the  ejaculations 
which  they  uttered  were  affirmed  to  have  been 
owing  to  their  being  filled  with  the  breath  or 
spirit  (divinus  affiatu^  of  Apollo,  the  giuudian  god 
of  the  place :  ue  fame  of  the  oracle  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  it  was  soon  seen  how  rich  a  har\'e8t 
might  be  derived  fix)m  it.  The  sacred  cavern  was 
forthwith  enclosed ;  a  tripod  was  placed  over  the 
chasm  whence  the  vapour  tssn^l;  priests  and 
priestesses  were  appointed  for  the  service  of  the 
god ;  and  a  series  of  temples,  each  more  magnifi- 
cent than  its  predecessor,  were  erected  in  his 
honour.  States  and  princes  were  anxious  to 
learn  their  fate,  or  the  success  of  any  contemplated 
enterprise,  from  the  responses  of  tiie  oracle ;  and 
private  individuals  crowded  to  the  city  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  answers  of  the  god'  were  not 
gratuitous;  and  it  would  seem  that  an  opinion 
had  early  gained  ground,  that  the  nature  of  the 
responses  was  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent 
upon  the  value  of  the  offerings  1  Hence  there 
arose  a  kind  of  competition  among  those  consult- 
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ing  the  oracle  who  should  be  most  liberal;  and 
the  wealth  accumulated  at  Delphi  came,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  be  prodigiously  fi^eat.  The 
responses  were,  apparently  at  least,  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  After  being  purified  by  bathing  in 
the  Castolian  spring,  she  mounted  the  tripod,  and 
having  inhaled  the  intoxicating  or  atupifying 
vapour,  she  became  violently  convulsed — 

'  Subitd  non  vnltuiii,  non  color  nnus, 
Non  comttc  man.cere  comae ;  ged  pectus  ichelam, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tumcnt ;  majorque  videri, 
Kcc  mortalc  Bonans ;  afllata  est  numme  quatido 
Jam  propiorc  del.'  ^neid,  vi.  lino  47,  kc. 

The  incoherent  scraps  of  sentences  which  the 
Pythia  uttered  during  this  paroxysm  having  been 
collected  and  arranged  in  verses  by  the  priests, 
formed  the  desired  response. 

The  responses  of  the  Pythia  were  said  to  be 
comparatively  precise;  and  she  was  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  onier  to  clear  away  the  mystery  in 
which  those  of  other  oracles  were  involved.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  enough  supposed,  that 
superior  address  and  information  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Delphic  priests  might  enable  them  in  many 
instances  to  give  pretty  distinct  responses,  that 
could  not  fail  frequently  to  square  with  the  event. 
But,  even  if  no  evidence  of  the  thing  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  might  have  been  assured  that, 
speaking  generally,  their  responses  would  be 
ambiguous,  and  so  contrived  that,  however  the 
event  might  turn  out,  the  credit  of  the  oracle 
would  be  preserved:  and  this,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  the  case.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to 
Croesus,  that  in  making  war  upon  the  Persians  he 
should  destroy  a  great  empire  (Herod,  i.  §  53),  is 
an  instance  of  this ;  as  it  is  plain  the  credit  of 
the  oracle  would  be  equally  secured  whether 
Croesus  conquered  or  was  himself  conquered  by 
the  Persians.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Pyrrhus 
is  another  instance  of  this  sort  of  ambiguity — 

'  Aio  te,  iBacida,  Bomanos  vincere  poase,* 

as  it  might  either  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  or 
against  Pvrrhus.  This  equivocation  was  not, 
however,  the  worst  feature  of  the  imposture  carried 
on  at  Delphi.  The  oracle  was  at  once  ambiguous 
and  venal.  A  rich  or  a  powerful  individual  seldom 
found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  response 
favourable  to  his  projects,  how  unjust  or  objection- 
able soever.  Herodotus  states  distinctly  that  the 
Alcmeonidfli,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
bribed  the  Pythia  to  recommend  the  Spartans  to 
assist  in  delivering  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pisistratidoi  (v.  §  60,  90) ;  and  such  were*  the 
base  motives  that  made  the  oracle  falsely  pro- 
nounce Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  be  iilegiti- 
mate,  and  obtained  responses  favourable  to 
Lysander  when  he  endeavotured  to  change  the 
8ucces8ion  to  the  Spartan  throne.  This  also  was. 
no  doubt,  the  sort  of  inspiration  that  dictated  the 
responses  favourable  to  Philip,  which  made  De- 
mosthenes declare  that  the  Pythia  phil^tpiaed  I 
But  such  and  so  powerful  is  the  miiuence  of 
^|)erstition,  tliat  this  threadbare  system  of  fraud 
and  quackery  maintained  a  lengthened  ascen- 
dancy; and  that  the  responses  of  frantic  girls, 
interpreted  by  venal  priests,  frequently  suific«l  to 
excite  bloody  wars,  and  to  spread  desolation 
through  extensive  states. 

The  credit  of  the  oracle  had  been  materially 
impaired  before  Christianity  obtained  an  ascen- 
dancy in  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  triumph  of 
the  latter  was  destructive  of  this  as  well  as  other 
oracles.  Constantine  carried  off  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  costly  ornaments  of  the  Delphian 
temple  to  decorate  his  new  capitaL  And  there  is 
st'dl  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople  the  brazen 
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piUar,  formed  of  three  serpents  twisted  together, 
that  supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks.  (See  Com- 
8TANT1NOPLK ;  Gibbon,  cap.  17,  iic) 

The  vast  wealth  of  the  temple  cNf  Delphi  ex- 
posed it  to  many  attacks.  A  party  sent  by  Xerxes 
to  plunder  the  sacred  edifice  are  said  to  have  been 
defeated  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  Apollo 
himself.  (UerodL,  viii.  §  37.)  But,  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  god  was  less  vigilant  or  less  suooessfuL 
The  fane  was  successively  plundered  by  the 
Phocians  nnder  Philomelus,  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brenuus,  by  SyUa,  dc. ;  and  Nero  ia  reported  to 
have  deprived  it  of  no  fewer  than  500  tNnmze 
statues!  and  yet,  despite  all  these  deductions 
from  Its  ancient  stores,  it  had,  when  visited  and 
described  by  Pausaiiias,  a  vast  number  of  statues 
and  ornaments  of  all  sorts.  But  its  treasure  bad 
disappeared  long  previously ;  and  the  rich  ofierings 
of  Gyges,  Alyattes,  Croesua,  and  Midas  were  no 
longej  to  be  seen. 

Except  its  grand  natural  features,  every  thing 
at  Delphi  has  undergone  a  total  change.  Not  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  great  temple,  by  which  to 
form  even  a  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  its 
position.  The  prophetic  cavern  is  searched  for 
m  vain :  '  antraoue  meeita  sileni,  uuxnuuUiqme  re- 
ceatHs,^  The  village  of  Castri,  that  occuxuea  a 
part  at  least  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  poor 
and  miserable,  and  does  not  contain  above  400  or 
500  inhab. : — 

*  Tantnm  onri  longlnqna  valet  mutare  vetnafeasr 

DELY INO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Albania,  cap.  of  a  mmjiack  or  distr.,  43  m.  WNW. 
Yanina.  Estimated  pop.  10,(X>0.  The  vicinity 
contains  some  orange  plantations ;  but  is  cldefly 
noted  for  its  olive  cultivation.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  chiefly  in  oil,  and  other  agricultural  pn>- 
duce. 

DEMERARA.   See  Guiana  (Britiui). 

DEMONTE,  an  inl  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Cuneo,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Stura,  13  m.  SW. 
Conu  Pop.  6,166  in  1861.  The  town  is  com- 
manded bv  a  fortress  placed  on  an  Isolated  height, 
and  contains  three  churches  and  a  ho^iitaL  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  works  were  de- 
molished by  the  French  in  1801. 

DEMOTICA,  or  DIMOTIKA,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  prov.  Boumelia,  on  the  Maritza, 
at  the  foot  ot  a  conical  hill,  crowned  by  a  citadel, 
containing  a  palace,  occasionally  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  emperon  during  the  period  that  Adria- 
nople  was  tne  cap.  of  the  empire,  firom  which 
city  Demotica  is  distant  24  m.  S.  by  W.  Pop. 
about  8,000.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
it  contains  a  mosque,  and  several  Greek  churches, 
schools,  and  public  hatha.  The  citadel  is  supplied 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  (xreek  archbishop,  and  has  manufactuiea  ai 
sUk  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware.  Charles 
Xn.  of  Sweden  resided  in  this  town  for  more  thyi 
a  year  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Pultawa. 

DENAIN,  a  village  of  France,  d^  du  Novd,  in 
the  cant.  ofBouchain,  6  m.  SW.  Valenciennes,  on 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  10,254  in  1861.  The 
place  has  numerous  forges,  and  beet-root  factories, 
and  there  are  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Denain  is  fiimous  in  modem  histonr  a$ 
the  scene  of  the  decirive  victory  gained  in  171z  by 
the  French  under  Marshal  Vimrs  over  the  alliei 
under  Prince  Eugene.  This  victory,  whi<^  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improvidence  of  the 
allies,  and  partly  to  the  skilful  combinations  of 
Villars,  saved  Louis  XIY.  from  the  disgrsce  of 
having  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  to  him  in  his 
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own  capitaL  It  changed,  in  fact.,  the  whole  aspect 
of  fnbhc  affiiira ;  and  brouirht  the  negodatioas  at 
Utrecht  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

DENBIGH,  a  marit  co.  of  N.  Wales,  having  N. 
the  Irish  Sea,  £.  the  cos.  of  Flint  and  Cheshire, 
S.  Salop,  Montgomery,  and  Merioneth,  and  W. 
Caernarvon.  Shape  veiy  inregnlar.  Area  603  sq. 
m.,  or  386,052  acres.  Suface  and  soil  much  diver- 
sified; for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  rugged, 
wild,  and  mountainous :  but  it  has  some  very 
fertile  tracts,  particularly  in  the  far-famed  vale 
of  Clwyd,  on  both  sides  the  river  of  that  name, 
lying  mostly  in  this  co.,  and  which  is  eminently 
beautiful  and  fertile,  producing  the  necessaries  of 
life  not  only  in  abundance  for  the  inhab.,  but  in 
ample  sufficiency  to  spare  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  neighbours.  The  vale  of  Llangollen,  in  the 
£.  part  of  the  co.,  though  inferior  in  point  of  rich- 
ness to  that  of  Clw^'d,  is  notwithstanding  pretty 
fertile,  and  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  good 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrexham.  The  climate  in 
the  valleys  is  remarkably  mild,  but  rain  is  very 
fffwalent,  and  considoable  damage  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Agricul- 
ture, though  a  good  d^  improved,  is  stiU  very 
backward.  Bariey,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  crops ;  wheat,  beans,  and  pease  being 
also  raised  in  some  of  the  more  fertile  districts. 
There  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops  ;  whichever 
pain  happens  to  be  most  in  demand  is  sown.  It 
IS  also  a  freouent  practice  to  bum  the  surface  both 
of  fresh  enclosed  lands  and  old  clover  leys ;  but 
this,  though  at  the  time  it  yields  good  crops  of 
oats  and  turnips,  impoverishes  and  ultimately  ex- 
hausts the  land.  Farms  are  usually  very  small ; 
and  bong  let  only  by  the  year,  and  without  any 
cmditiona  as  to  management,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  low  state  of  agriculture.  Average  rent  of 
land,  in  1810,  9s.  an  acre.  The  hills  are  depas- 
tured by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  laxge  herds  of 
cattle  are  found  in  the  vall^s.  The  dairy  hus- 
bandry is  earned  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
particularly  in  the  E.  parts  of  the  co.,  adjacent  to 
Clie^hiie.  The  minerals  are  valuable,  coal,  lead, 
and  iron-mines  being  wrought  in  different  parts  of 
the  CO.;  it  also  furnishes  slate  and  mill-stones. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  gloves  and  shoes  are  produced  in  con- 
nderable  quantities  in  Denbigh.  It  is  bounded  £. 
by  the  Dee,  and  W.  by  the  Conway,  and  is  tra- 
Ter«ied  by  the  Clwyd  and  Ebwy.  Denbigh  is 
divided  into  six  cantreffs  or  hundreds,  and  sixty- 
fiiiir  parishes.  It  returns  three  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
Cv  viz.  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  for  Denbigh  and 
itt»  oontribntory  bors. :  county  constituency,  4,306 
in  196.5.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
bad  a  popi  of  100,778,  inhabiting  21,310  houses. 
GroM  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax,  473,355iL  in  1857,  and  486,779iL  in 
1>m;2. 

VtofBion,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales, 
capw  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Yule,  near  the  middle 
of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  at  the  base  and  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  crowned  with  the  magnifi<%nt  ruins 
of  its  old  castle;  22  m.  W.  Chester,  and  180  m. 
NW.  London,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  London  and 
Nofth  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  5,946, 
and  of  par.  4,054  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
three  principal  and  some  smaller  streets  and  lanes ; 
it  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  many  of  the  houses 
have  a  dilapidated  appearance.  The  par.  church, 
1  nn.  £.  from  the  town,  has  many  interesting  mo- 
ntiinents ;  there  are  two  other  churches,  besides  a 
Catholic  and  four  dissenting  chapels.  Other  pub- 
lic buildings  are,  a  town-hiw,  free  grammar-school, 
with  a  small  endowment,  a  blue-coat  school,  a  na- 
tional school,  and  several  Sunday  schools  supported 
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by  the  various  sects ;  a  reading-room,  and  a  literary 
society.  There  is  also  a  dispensarv  for  the  poor 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Ilie  old  staple 
trades  of  the  town  are  shoe-making,  glove-making, 
and  tanning,  particularly  the  first.  The  limits  of 
the  pari  bor.  were  the  subject  of  much  dispute  till 
thev  were  definitively  fixed  in  1826.  Denbigh, 
with  Ruthin  and  Holt,  has  returned  one  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
right  of  voting  being  in  the  resident  burgesses. 
The  Reform  Act  added  Wrexham  to  the  contri- 
butory bors.  Re^stered  electors  in  the  Denbigh 
parL  district,  845  m  1862.  The  present  municipal 
Dor.  is  restricted  to  the  space  unmediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  town;  and  the  governing  body 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors. 
The  waste  lands  of  the  par.  belong  to  the  corpora- 
tion, whose  annual  average  revenue  from  these  and 
other  sources  was  442Z.  in  1862.  The  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  of  the  co.  are  held  in 
the  town,  which  is  a  polling  place  for  the  co.  The 
castle,  both  from  its  situation  and  structure,  was 
anciently  of  great  importance.  It  was  founded  in 
the  2nd  of  Edward  I.  by  Henry  Laoey,  earl  of 
Lincoln.  A  magnificent  poiirted  archway,  with  a 
statue  of  the  founder,  is  still  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation ;  but  the  rest  is  entirely  ruinous.  There 
is  a  bowling-green  and  several  cottages  within  the 
enclosure.  'Die  prospect  from  the  castle  is  exten- 
sive and  magnim^nt.  In  the  last  civil  war  the 
castle  withstood  a  siege  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  1645:  and  thither  the  king  retreated 
from  Chester.  It  was  taken  in  the  following  year, 
and  soon  after  dismantled. 

DENDERAH  (the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks),  a 
ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated  for  its 
temple,  the  best^preserved  of  aU  Uie  remains  of 
antiquity  with  which  Egypt,  particularly  the  Said, 
abounds  ;  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  31  m.  N.. 
Thebes,  Ut.  260  lO'  20"  N.,  long.  32<^  40*  27"  E. 
The  town,  1^  m.  E.  from  the  temple,  stands  in  an 
extensive  and  well-cultivated  plain,  which  ex- 
pands on  both  sides  the  Nile,  and  is  surrounded 
Dy  mountains,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  circular  basin,  shaded  by  thick  groves  of 
palm  trees.  The  temple  stands  on  the  verv  verge 
of  the  Lybian  desert,  the  encroachments  of  which 
have  buried  a  large  portion  of  the  buildings  under 
heaps  of  sand ;  but  enough  is  still  visible  to  indi- 
cate its  magnitude  and  magnificence,  and  to  im- 
press the  spectator  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
wealth,  power,  and  civilisation  of  the  illustrious 
but  long  extinct  people  by  whom  so  noble  a  fabric 
was  raued.  The  templeand  the  buildings  apper- 
taining to  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  propylon, 
are  enclosed  within  a  square  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  each  side  measuring  1,000  ft.,  and  in  some 
parts  35  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  thick.  After  passing 
a  small  stone-building,  and  a  gateway  or  pro- 
pylon  entirely  covered  with  well-executed  sculp- 
tures and  hieroglyphics,  the  spectator,  proceeding 
through  the  drdmos  (avenue  lined  on  each  side 
with  sphynxes)  arrives  at  the  temple.  It  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T ;  and  its  simplicity, 
vastness,  the  durability  of  its  structure,  and  its 
ornaments  and  sculptures,  in  perfect  preservation, 
though  no  longer  intelligible,  excite  the  strongest 
feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment.  The  front  of 
the  prcnaos,  or  portico,  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
cornice,  supported  bv  six  square  columns,  with  ca- 
pitals formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isis.  Within, 
twenty-four  c>'lindrical  columns,  ranged  in  six 
rows  of  four  deep,  support  the  roof :  Uie  capitals 
of  these  columns  are  quadrangular,  and  exhibit  on 
each  face  the  representation  of  a  temple  with  a 
divinity  under  the  portico  of  the  sanctuary ;  be- 
tween 'the  capital  and  the  shaft,  heads  of  Isis 
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a^ain  appear ;  including  their  base  and  capitals, 
the  height  of  the  columns  is  about  46  ft. :  the  shafts 
are  sculptured  with  hicroglj'phics  and  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  as  are  the  front  and  ceiling  ;  the 
designs  on  which  last  have  been  supposed  to  be 
intended  to  represent  a  zodiac  Indeed  there  is 
no  where  in  the  whole  apartment  a  space  of  2  ft. 
that  b  not  covered  with  sculptures,  in  low  relief, 
of  human  beings,  animals,  plants,  emblems  of 
agriculture  or  of  religious  ceremony.  The  tem- 
ple, which  is  equally  enriched  with  sculptures, 
consists  of  several  apartments,  partially  lighted 
by  circular  holes  cut  in  the  ceiling.  The  sanc- 
tuary is,  however,  quite  darK.  Access  is  provided 
to  the  roof  by  means  of  a  staircase,  with  steps  so 
low  that  priests  might  convey  up  and  down  the 
weighty  paraphernalia  of  sacnfice.  But  the  most 
remarkable  object,  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans, 
belonging  to  the  temple,  was  the  ceiling  of  an 
upper  chamber,  exhibiting  in  twelve  compart- 
mcnt.«<,  like  that  of  the  pronaos,  a  variety  of  my- 
thological figures,  which  correspond  very  closely 
with  the  Greek  signs  of  the  zodiac :  it  was  en- 
clased  within  tliree  concentric  circles,  and  sup- 
ported by  eight  male  figures  kneeling,  and  four 
females  standing,  most  harmoniously  grouped. 
The  remains  of  a  smaller  t«mple  stand  to  the 
right  of  the  propylon,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  malignant  deity,  Typhon. 

A  great  deal  of  curious  and  learned  discussion 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  zodiac  of  Denderalu  (Notice  sur  le  Zodiaque 
de  Dcnderah,  par.  M.  St.  Martin,  Paris,  1822.) 
Dupuis,  Fourier,  and  other  writers,  concluded, 
from  the  places  of  the  fibres  of  the  constellations 
on  it,  compared  with  theur  present  places,  and  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  it  bad  been  con- 
structed about  5,000  years  ago.  But  Littrow, 
Playfair,  and  some  other  learned  astronomers,  in- 
ferred from  the  same  data,  and  with  infinitely 
more  of  probability,  that  the  age  of  the  zodiac  did 
not  exceed  3,228  years.  Su^quent  researches 
by  Yisconti,  Letronne,  St.  Martin,  and  others, 
hkve,  however,  gone  far  to  show  that  the  calcu- 
lations referred  to  had  no  real  foundation,  and  that 
the  figures  on  the  so-called  zodiac  are  probably 
astrological  or  mythological  tepresentatious,  and 
have  nothing  of  an  astronomical  or  scientific  cha- 
racter. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must^  be 
admitted,  that  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  zodiac, 
and  its  antiquity,  are  still  involved  m  the  greatest 
uncertainty.  With  respect  to  the  temple  itself,  it 
would  seem,  from  its  bemg  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  in  the  country,  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  later  Egyptian  kings,  when  the  arts 
had  attained  to  their  highest  perfection ;  but  there 
arc  not,  perhaps,  any  really  good  grounds  for  the 
notion  that  it  is  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  era  of  the 
Ptolemies,  though  alterations  may  then  have  been 
effected  in  it.  The  lodiac,  or  planisphere,  that 
gave  rise  to  these  discussions,  is  now  in  Paris. 
The  pacha  having  consented  to  the  desecration 
of  the  temple,  this  extraordinary  monument  was 
skilfully  cut  out,  and  conveyed  to  France,  in 
1822,  by  a  M.  Lelorain.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  French  government  for  15,000 
fr.,  and  placed  in  the  Louvre. 

DENDERMONDE  (Belg.  Termonae),  a  for- 
tified town  of  Belgium,  prov.  £.  Flanders,  cap. 
anrond.,  on  the  Scheldt,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Dcndre,  15A  m.  E.  Ghent,  on  the 
railway  from  Ghent  to  Malines.  Pop.  9,530  in 
1856.  The  town  has  4  churches,  5  chapels,  a 
town-hall,  a  hospital,  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums, 
2  convents,  a  college,  14  schools,  and  a  prison.  It 
\H  defended  by  a  citadel  constructed  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma  In  1584 ;  Ls  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
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original  jurisdiction;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yam,  hats,  lace,  tobacco, 
soap,  oil,  and  earthenware;  bleaching  and  dve- 
houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  flour  and  other 
mills,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  and  oil.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded 
no  earlier  than  the  8th  century,  though  many 
Koman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  it  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Louis  XIY.  in  1667,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  in  1745.  It  suffered  severely  from  an 
inundation  in  1825. 

DENHOLM,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Koxbuxgh,  4  m.  NE.  Hawick,  on  a  rising 
ground  1  in.  S.  from  the  river  Teviot.  Pop.  766 
in  1861.  The  inhab.  are  almost  entirely  engaged 
in  the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings,  on  account 
of  the  Hawick  manufacturers.  There  is  a  flour- 
mill  here ;  as  also  a  dissenting  chapel,  and  a  sub- 
scription library.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  linguist,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

DENIS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Seine,  and 
on  the  canal  which  umtes  that  river  with  the 
canal  of  Ourq,  5  m.  N.  Paris  on  the  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  22,052  in  1861.  The  town  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  abbey-church,  built  in 
the  7th  century  by  Dagobert  I.,  who  was  buried 
within  its  walla;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
the  customary  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France. 
It  was  materially  improved  by  Suger,  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  in  1130,  and  has  been  further  enlarged 
by  different  sovereigns  in  succeeding  ages,  so  Uiai 
it  has  a  great  variety  of  architectural  style.  It  is 
an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cro», 
415^  fU  in  length,  by  106^  ft  broad,  and  85  ft 
high.  Its  front  has  two  towers,  one  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  Uie 
kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  races  are  in  a 
subterranean  vault.  In  1793,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, many  of  these  tombs  were  destroyed,  and  the 
remains  they  enclosed,  not  excepting  even  thotte 
of  Henry  lY.,  were  tlirown  together  and  buried 
under  a  heap  of  earth  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
The  demolition  of  the  building  itself  was  subse- 
quently ordered,  but  this  was  not  effected.  The 
town  has  some  good  infantnr  barracks,  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  education  of  500  girls,  orphans  of 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  founded  by 
Napoleon,  which. occupies  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,founded  by  Dagobert  I.  in  613 ;  a  public 
library,  and  theatre.  St.  Denis  is  well  built :  it 
IS  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect ;  has  manufactures  uf 
woollens,  cottons,  and  leather ;  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  flour,  wine,  vin^ar,  wool,  and  timber. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  secondaiy  European 
kingdoms,  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  entrance  to 
the  Baltic,  between  53^  and  58<^  N.  lot.,  and  8^ 
and  13^  £.  long.  It  consists  partly  of  the  poiin- 
sula,  stretching  from  the  river  K5nigsaue,  or 
Kongeaae,  the  northern  frontier  of  Scl^teswig,  to 
the  Skaw  or  Skagen,  and  comprising  the  prov.  of 
Jutland ;  and  partly  of  the  Danish  Archipelago, 
or  of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Laland,  Fal- 
ster,  &c.f  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattpgat, 
and  the  island  of  Bomholm,  in  the  Baltic  Except 
on  the  S.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  continental  Denmark  is  everywhere 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  having  E.  the  Baltic,  the 
Little  Belt,  and  the  Cattegat ;  N.  the  Skagerac ; 
and  W.  the  North  Sea.  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Isless 
part  of  Greenland,  and  some  possessions  in  the  E. 
and  W.  Indies,  belong  to  Denmark.  Exclusi>*e 
of  these,  the  kingdom  contains  an  area  of  i4,49it 
sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  1,600,551,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860. 

Surface  and  Soil, — There  are  no  moontaina  in 
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Demnaik,  and  the  few  hills  by  which  it  is  marked 
an  tittle  more  than  undulations.  It  is  generally 
low  and  level,  the  coasts  being  seldom  elevated 
mach  above  the  sea.  In  parts  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Jutland,  the  country',  which  has  partiv  been 
wrested  from  the  sea,  is  defended,  as  m  Holland, 
against  its  imiptioiw  by  immense  mounds  or 
dikes,  managed  by  a  government  board.  Soil 
various.  In  extensive  dists.,  particularly  in  the 
8W.  part  of  Jutland,  it  is  exceeding  fertile,  being 
very  rich  marsh-land,  producing  the  finest  pasture 
and  excellent  aiypR.  In  other  parts,  more  espe- 
cially in  central  and  NW.  Jutland,  the  soil  is 
arid,  sandy,  and  barren,  larpe  tracts  being  heath. 
The  soil  of  the  islands  consists  of  clay  mixed  with 
sand  and  lime. 

Riven  and  Lake*. — Denmark  having  no  moun- 
tains, and  every  part  of  it  being  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  sea,  has  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 
Fresh  water  lakes  numerous,  but  not  large.  The 
movt  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  Denmark  is  the  number  and  extent  of  the  inlets 
of  the  sea,  or  rather  lagoons,  by  which  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  country  is  intersected.  The 
principal  of  these  lagoons,  the  Lymfiord,  formerly 
conmaunicated  only  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
Cattegat.  stretching  thence  in  a  W.  direction,  with 
long  windings,  and  expanding  in  various  places 
into  immense  sheets  of  water,  encompassing  large 
blanda,  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  almost  to 
the  North  Sea.  In  1825,  however,  during  a  violent 
stonn,  the  isthmus  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Lym6ord  was  broken  down  in  two  places,  so  that 
it' now  isolates  the  N.  portion  of  Jutland  ;  but  the 
nrwly  opened  channel  is  too  shallow  to  be  of  much 
use  for  tlie  purposes  of  navigation,  and  the  depth 
cithe  opening  to  the  Cattegat  has  also  decreased, 
M>  as  only  to  admit  vessels  of  comparatively  small 
borden.  There  are  other  fiords,  but  none  so  ex- 
tensive as  this.  They,  as  well  as  the  bays  and 
rivens  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  fisher>'  being 
a  principal  business  and  dependence  of  the  inhab. 

Ankaud  mid  Vegetable  Product*. — These  are 
almost  the  same  in  Denmark  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  horses  and  cattle  of  W.  Jutland  are 
amongst  the  best  that  are  anywhere  to  be  met 
with;  those  that  belong  to  the  islands  and  N. 
Jutland  are  of  a  smaller  breed,  but  strong  and 
acdve.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  short  and  coarse : 
but  latterly  it  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  by 
cruasing  with  merinos.  The  feeding  of  pigs  is  pro- 
secuted to  a  creat  extent,  and  quantities  of  bacon 
are  yearly  exported.  Poultry  is  so  abundant  that 
their  feathers  alone  make  an  article  of  export. 
All  the  ocMumon  grasses,  with  potatoes,  flax  and 
hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  in  Den- 
mark. The  forests  are  not  very  extensive.  They 
lie  principally  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Jutland, 
and  in  Zealand  and  Funen ;  consisting  principally 
c^  birch,  but  also  of  ash,  alder,  and  oak.  Pine 
and  fir  are  rare. 

Mmend  FrodttcU,  in  Denmark,  are  but  of  little 
value.  Tlie  subsoil  chiefly  consists  of  sand  and 
chLy.  and  no  metals  have  been  discovered  that 
would  repay  the  expense  of  working.  There  is  a 
brine  spring  near  Oldersloe ;  but  it  does  not  fur- 
nish salt  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
kingdom.  The  want  of  coal  is  in  part  compensated 
by  the  abundance  of  turf. 

CHmate. — Bein^  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  the  chmate  is  humid,  and  in  its  prin- 
ciijal  features  approaches  pretty  closely  to  that  of 
Swtland.  The  transition  from  winter  to  summer, 
and  fnmi  summer  to  winter,  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  more  abrupt,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  spring 
and  autumn,  particularly  the  first,  are  but  faintly 
marked;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is,  at  the  same 


time,  greater  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  cold  of  the 
winter  more  severe.  These  differences  arise  firom 
the  greater  proximity  of  Denmark  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  winds  not  being  broken  by  any  moun- 
tains, often  sweep  along  with  great  violence.  The 
NVV.  wind,  called  Skaif  which  is  especially  felt  in 
Mav  and  June,  is  so  severe  on  the  W.  coast  o 
Jutland,  as  to  wither  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The 
Sound  is  sometimes  frozen  over ;  but  this  is  said 
to  arise  more  frequently  from  the  drifting  of  ice 
formed  in  higher  latitudes  than  from  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  at  the  place.  In  1659,  the  Swedes 
marched  an  army  on  the  ice  across  the  Sound  to 
besiege  Copenhageiu    Fogs  are  verjr  prevalent. 

Agriculture,--ln  Denmark,  as  m  most  other 
European  countries,  the  peasantry  or  occupiers  of 
the  soil  were  at  no  very  distant  period  in  the  most 
depressed  state  imaginable.  Mn  Zealand,'  says 
Lord  Molesworth,  and  the  same  observations  then 
applied  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  Hhey  are  alias 
absolute  slaves  as  the  n^roes  are  in  Barbadoes ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  their  fare  is  not  so 
good.  Neither  they,  nor  their  posterity  to  all 
generations,  can  leave  the  land  to  which  they  be- 
long; the  gentlemen  counting  riches  by  their 
stocks  of  boors,  as  here  with  us  by  our  stocks  of 
cattle,  and  the  more  they  have  of  them  the  richer 
they  are.  In  case  of  purchase,  they  are  sold  as 
belonging  to  the  freehold,  just  as  timber  trees  are 
with  us.  There  is  no  computing  there  by  numbers 
of  acres,  but  by  numbers  of  boors :  who,  with  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  appertain  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land.  Yeomanry,  which  is  the  strength  of 
Enghmd,  is  a  state  not  known  nor  heard  of  in 
Denmark ;  but  these  poor  drudges,  after  they  have 
laboured  with  all  their  might  to  raise  the*  king's 
taxes,  must  pay  the  overplus  of  the  profits  of  me 
lands  and  their  own  tod  to  the  limdlords,  who 
are  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  If  anj  of 
these  poor  wretches  prove  to  be  of  a  dihgent 
and  improving  temper,  who  endeavours  to  do  a 
little  better  than  his, fellows,  and  to  that  end  has 
repaired  his  farm-house,  making  it  convenient, 
neat,  and  pleasant,  it  is  forty  to  one  but  he  is 
presently  transplanted  from  thence  to  a  naked  and 
uncomfortable  habitation,  to  the  end  that  his 
griping  landlord  may  get  more  rent  by  placing 
another  on  the  land  that  is  thus  improved:  so 
that  in  some  years  'tis  likely  there  will  be  few  or 
no  farm-houses,  when  those  already  built  are  fallen 
through  age  or  neglect.'  (Account  of  Denmark 
in  1692, 4th  ed.  p.  M.)  In  1761,  the  queen  Sophia 
Magdalen  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  set 
a  letter  example  to  the  Danish  proprietors,  by 
publicly  enfranchising  the  peasantry  on  her  es- 
tates ;  and  the  example  was  soon  after  followed 
bv  Ck>unt  Bemstorff  and  others.  At  this  period 
fU)out  a  sixth  part  of  the  land  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  crown ;  but  the  crown  estates  were 
soon  after  divided  into  farms  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  disposed  of  to  any  one 
who  chose  to  become  a  purchaser.  Previously  to 
this  period  very  few  peasants  were  proprietors; 
but  their  number  now  began  speedily  to  increase, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  sale  and  division  of 
the  crown  estates,  and  partly  of  their  purchasing 
up  their  leases  from  their  lorrls.  In  1788,  the 
peasantry  of  Denmark,  that  is  of  Jutland  and  the 
islands,  were  finally  emancipated  from  all  political 
bondage ;  and  a  commission  was  ut  the  same  time 
appointed  to  regulate  the  rents  and  services  to  be 
paid  by  those  tenants  holding  hereditary  leases, 
or  leases  for  lives,  where  the  parties  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement.  In  1791  and  1799  fresh 
ordinances  were  issued  on  the  same  subject,  having 
for  their  object  to  reduce  the  number  of  such 
tenants,  by  converting  them,  under  equitable  con> 
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dition.s,  into  pmprietore,  and  for  restraining  the 
right  of  free  way. 

In  consequence  of  these  measnres  a  very  great 
change  ha«  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty in  Denmark.  Large  estates  have  been  so 
much  broken  down,  that  at  this  moment  at  least 
one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
|>etty  proprietors.  The  division  of  profjerty  has 
been  going  on  at  an  increasing  rate  since  the  year 
liJoO,  when  the  last  prix-ileges  attaching  to  the 
possession  of  landed  estates  were  taken  away. 
From  an  official  retum  of  the  year  1861,  it  appears 
that  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom 
little  more  than  a  thousand  hovedgaardey  that  is, 
estates  taxed  at  above  12  tons  of  hartkom,  against 
nearly  80,000  bmtdergaarde,  or  cottage-farms, 
taxed  under  12  tons  of  hartkom.  The  ton  of 
hartkom  represents  an  area  of  no  definite  size, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
fertility,  the  ton,  or  barrel,  of  grain  being  equal  to 
3*8  imperial  bushels.  On  the  average,  the  ton  of 
hardcom  may  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  5^  acres. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  parcelling  out  of  the 
land  has  gone  very  far,  and,  indeed,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  principal  drawbacks  upon  agri- 
culture in  Denmark  are  the  great  division  of 
property  and  the  consequent  want  of  capital.  (As 
regards  the  taxation  of  land,  see  Fifumcet 
below.) 

The  average  earnings  of  ordinary  agricultural 
labourers  in  Denmark  may  vary  from  15/.  to  20L 
a  year.  Their  situation  is  deadedly  comfortable. 
Mr.  Macgregor,  British  consul  at  KLsineur,  an  in- 
telligent and  careful  observer,  gives  the  following 
details  illustrative  of  their  command  over  neces- 
saries and  comforts : — '  The  Danes  are  great  eaters, 
and  they  eat  at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  follow- 
ing quantities  of  food  are  usually  allowed  to  male 
farm  servants  per  month :  bread,  60  lbs. ;  potatoes, 
half  a  bushel ;  groats,  half  a  bushel ;  butter,  4  lb.; 
bacon,  10  lb. ;  meat,  4  lb. ;  salted  herrings,  30  lb. ; 
salt  fish,  2  lbs. ;  beer,  60  quarts ;  milk,  ad  Ubiium. 
The  Danish  peasants  make  5  meals  a  day  in 
summer.  Early  in  the  morning  they  have,  1st, 
breakfast,  consisting  sometimes  of  coffee,  but  gene- 
rally of  warm  milk  and  bread ;  2d,  at  9  o'clock, 
foUows  bread  and  butter  and  a  dram ;  Sd,  at  12 
o'clock,  dinner,  the  introduction  to  which  consists 
of  spoon-meat^  such  as  milk  porridge,  beer  soup, 
curds  with  warm  milk  or  beer,  or  of  fish,  boiled 
groats,  cheese,  greens  or  dried  peas,  after  which 
follows  fresh  or  dried  fish,  bacon  or  meat,  with  po- 
tatoes or  other  vegetables,  or  boiled  or  poached 
eggs,  or  pancakes;  4th,  at  5  o'clock,  bread  and 
butter  and  a  dram  or  two,  especially  in  harvest 
time ;  6th,  supper  after  sunset,  sour  groats,  curds, 
with  milk  or  buttermilk.  In  winter,  when  they 
get  up  later,  they  have  one  breakfast,  and  conse- 
quently, they  only  make  4  meals  a  day.  The 
poorer  families  seldom  boil  their  kale  upon  meat, 
out  upon  a  piece  of  hog's  lard  or  bacon.  In  most 
of  the  cottages  a  sheep  or  a  lamb  is  killed  before  the 
winter.  The  more  substantial  peasants  kill  a  pig, 
a  cow,  or  an  ox,  and  they  dispose  of  what  they  do 
not  reauire  themselves  to  their  neighbonra.  They 
also  kill  a  certain  number  of  geese  and  ducks, 
salting  them  down  for  the  winter,  and  using  the 
feathers  for  their  beds.  This  mode  of  living  applies 
chiefiy  to  peasants  in  districts  of  a  middling  soil, 
but  where  it  is  richer,  they  have  more  of  bacon, 
meat,  and  fish,  in  lieu  of  other  dishes ;  also  is  the 
beer  the^  drink  of  greater  strength.  Fish  is  al- 
most their  diurnal  fcxKl  in  villages  adjacent  to  the 
sea,  and  they  often  use  dried  fish  instead  of  bread, 
especially  where  the  rye  crops  have  failed,  when 
their  rye  bread  is  often  found  mixed  with  barley. 
Amongst  the  poorer  cottagers  who  have  no  land,  it 


would  sometimes  happen  that  they  must  content 
themselves  with  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  milk  and 
water  in  lieu  of  beer ;  but  such  cases  are  not  of 
fre<^uent  occurrence;  at  least,  all  the  reports  on  the 
agricultural  state  of  the  country  which  have  been 
published  these  later  years,  concur  in  stating  that 
the  generality  of  peasants  are  well  off,  and  that 
there  is  plenty  of  employment  in  the  conntiy  for 
all  labourers  that  choose  to  woik. 

*  1  shaU  conclude  these  observations  by  stating 
the  annual  expehditure  of  a  labourer  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  in  this  neighlx>uihood  (Elai- 
neur),  the  several  items  reduced  into  sterling : — 

£  *.  d. 
Houiic  Rent  and  Taxes        .       .       . 

Turf  for  Fuel 

Rye  for  Bread,  3i  qnarter!!i,  at  13*.  6rf. 
Barlej  for  Bread'and  6roat«,  4 J  qrs.,at  10*. 
Meat  and  Booon,  30  stone,  at  1*.  9d.   . 
Potatoee,  12  quarters,  at  2*.  Sd.   . 
CofPee,  \  lb. ;  sugar,  \  lb.  per  week 
Butter,  I^  firkin;  cheese,  1201b.  . 
Milk,  8  quarts  per  week,  at  ^.   .        . 
Soap,  Candles,  and  Groceries 
Clothing,  Brandy,  and  Lottery  Tickets 
School  Rate,  fid.;  Books,  2*.  2d.  . 
Religious  Teachhig      .... 
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'This  is  nearly  what  the  amoont  of  their  joint 
labour  would  produce,  provided  they  be  employed 
during  an  average  number  of  days  in  the  year. 
At  a  certain  distance  from  the  laige  towns^  the 
items  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  brandy  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  omitted,  by  which  the  whole  expen- 
diture would  be  reduced  to  about  15/.  sterling  per 
annum.' 

Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  largely  cnltiTated 
in  Denmark.  Wheat,  though  plump,  is  coarse 
and  damp ;  the  barley  is  heavy ;  oats  of  a  mediom 
quality;  rye,  bein^  the  principal  bread  com  of 
the  country,  especially  of  Jutland,  is, grown  in 
large  quantities ;  this  also  is  the  case  with  rape, 
beans,  tares,  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes,  parti- 
cularly the  first,  which  is  a  leading  article  of 
export  to  Holland  and  England.  But  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  all  the  more  extensive  and  in- 
telligent Danish  fanners  is  directed  to  grazing, 
fatthig,  and  the  dairy.  The  pastures  in  many 
parts  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  Lin* 
colnshire.  Horses,  cattle,  salted  pork  and  beef, 
butter,  wool  (which  has  been  much  improved), 
and  other  animal  products  are,  in  fact,  m  ordi- 
nary years,  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
the  country.  It  appears  from  an  official  return 
(*  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Countries 
part  ix.')  that  there  were  at  the  end  of  1861,  in 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  324,550  horses: 
1,118,774  cattle;  1,751,950  sheep;  and  300,9^ 
swine.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the  farmers  and 
their  office  houses  are  generally  contiguous  in 
the  same  building,  but  they  are  notwithstanding 
sufficiently  distinct ;  and  the  houses  of  the  better 
class  of  farmers  are  neatly  and  comfortably  for- 
nished. 

Manu/achereM  in  Denmark  are  not  prosecoted  <« 
a  considerable  scale,  nor  is  their  condition  at  all 
prosperous.  The  peasantry  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  spin  and  weave  linens  and  woollens,  and 
knit  stockings  for  their  own  use.  Woollens,  slka, 
cottons,  and  linens  are  manufactured  at  Copen- 
ha^^en  and  other  towns ;  but  the  business  is  lan- 
p^uishing  and  unprofitable.  Distillation  and  iMrew- 
mg  are  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent,  and  with 
more  success  than  any  outer  branch  of  industry, 
in  the  capitaL  Coarse  earthenware  is  made  m 
various  places,  and  a  porcelain  manufactuiv  is 
carried  on  upon  account  of  the  crown,  and,  aa 
might  be  expected,  to  its  loss.    There  aie  also 
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in^  refineries,  paper  milk,  eoap  works,  tan- 
neries, and  hat  manufactories.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  manufactive  of  cannon  and  anns  at 
Frederickewerk  and  Uellcbedc,  the  iron  and  hard- 
ware woricfl  are  quite  nnimportant.  Within  recent 
yema  numbeis  of  flour  mills  have  been  constructed, 
and  larfce  quantities  of  flour  are  now  exported 
iiom  C<»e&hagen  and  Flensboig. 

The  tow  state  of  manufacturing  industry  is 
aecribable  partly  and  prindpallj  to  natural,  and 
partly  to  nkitical  causes.  Denmark  is  essentially 
an  ngricultonl  country.  Being  nearly  destitute 
of  cnul,  of  water  power,*  and  of  the  useful  minerals, 
abe  has  no  natural  facilities  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  manufactures ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
ahe  has  little  capital,  and  is  deprived  of  the  in- 
dispensable stimulus  of  domestic  competition.  AH, 
or  nearly  all,  the  branches  of  industzy  carried  on 
in  the  kmgdom  are  subjected  to  the  government 
of  guilds  or  corporations.  No  person  can  oigage 
in  any  business  until  he  has  been  authorised  by 
its  particular  guild ;  and  as  this  is  rarely  obtained 
without  a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  effect  of 
the  system  is  to  fetter  competiticm  and  improve- 
ment. However,  the  education  of  mechanics  is 
beginning  to  be  improved  by  the  formation  of 
mechanics^  institutes  and  similar  establishments. 

Trade  amd  Commerce, — Subjoined  is  an  account 
of  the  muintity  of  the  principal  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  Denmark,  exported  from  that  kingdom  in 
each  of  the  years  1861  and  1862  :— 


Ecperta 


1861 


1862 


{ 


Auimalj: — 

Honed  Cattle  •    ,  No. 

»      Calves  .    .  „ 

noncs .     ■     .     •     •  „ 

8«ine „ 

Horse  Bcmw     .    .        ,, 

Kape  iSetA  ...  .  T&oAer 
OilCekm  .  .  .  Lbs. 
Potatoes.    .    .    .  Tbnder 

Oil Lbs. 

Oil.  Train  .  .  .  TSnder 
Meat Llw. 

«** 

Hotter     ....  Tbnder 

BaeoQ  and  Laid  .  Lbfi. 

Milk Pott 

Hides  and  Skins  .  Lbs. 

Booto  and  Shoes  .  ., 

Turf Fnder 

Wool Lbs. 

Wax 

Tallow   ....  „ 

Sagar  and  Molaaaes  „ 


446 

12 

186 

1,091 

2,621,463 


215,945 

60,381 

9,758,028 

4,352 

196,074 

10,201 

1,126,768 

1,361,427 

20,846 

2,193,795 

1,848,362 
811 

2,565,908 

7,501 

204.906 

644.430 


453 

8 

202 

12,435 

2,225,437 


188,068 

55,715 

8,037,651 

1,188 

180,547 

9,526 

1,483,774 

469,168 

26,045 

2,036,248 

1,695,660 
1,330 

_:       I 

8,406,820 

14,104 

167.860 

689,874 


The  oommerce  of  Denmark  is  less  than  what 
might  be  expected  from  its  insular  position, 
surrounded  by  excellent  harbours  on  every  side. 
But  from  the  earliest  times  the  people,  notwith- 
standing their  advantageous  situation,  could 
hardly,  having  but  little  native  produce  to  ex- 
fjort,  eng^i^  extensively  in  any  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  except  as  carriers  for  others,  and  in  this 
department  they  were  far  surpassed,  first  by  the 
Hanae  Towns,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch. 
However,  since  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  in  1720, 
the  commerce  and  navif^ation  of  Denmark  have 
gradually  improved.  During  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  down  to  1807,  the 
neutrality  enjoyed  by  the  Danes  ^ave  them  great 
advantages,  and  occauoned  a  considerable  increase 
of  their  mercantile  navy.  But  the  attack  on 
(>)penhagen  by  the  £ngl»h  in  the  last-men- 
tiooed  year,  and   the   hostilities  in  which  the 


Danes  were  consequently  involved,  deprived  them 
of  these  advantages,  and  materially  depressed 
their  trade.  The  loss  of  Xorwav,  at  the  general 
peace  of  1815,  though  it  detracted  little,  if  any 
thing,  from  the  real  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
greatly  diminished  the  importance  of  Denmark  as 
a  naval  power,  which  was  again  much  depressed 
by  the  loss  of  the  duchies  in  1864.  In  fact, 
since  the  latter  period,  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  has  been  anytUng  but  progressive.  At 
the  end  of  1862,  the  mercantile  navy  comprised 
2,768  sailing  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen  of  68,603 
lasts  (of  two  tons  each),  and  44  steamers,  of  2,001 
lasts,  and  2,512  horse  power. 

Colonies, — In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possess 
the  small  but  well-cultivated  isUnd  of  St.  Croix, 
producing  annually  about  25,000,000  Ibs^  of  sugar, 
and  1,400,000  galls,  of  rum.  Previously  to  1803, 
when  the  Danes,  much  to  their  honour,  suppressed 
the  slave  trade,  they  had  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  Africa.  Bnt  this  has  since  nearly 
ceased.  The  trade  with  the  East  was  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  a  company,  which  was  dissolved  in 
1838.  The  actual  colonial  possessions  of  Den- 
mark consist  of  the  Islands  of  Faro^,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland  in  Europe ;  the  first^named — 17  in 
number — having  a  population  of  8,651 ;  Iceland 
of  64,603 ;  and  Greenland  of  9,892  souls.  The 
West  India  possessions,  St.  Croix,  SL  Thomas, 
and  St  John,  with  a  number  of  smaller  islands, 
have  a  population  of  37,137,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860.  The  establiahments  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  forts  Christianborg,  Fredensborg,  and 
various  other  places,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britam, 
by  purchase,  m  1850.  The  town  of  Tranquebar 
with  the  surrounding  district,  on  the  Coromandel 
coa«t,  ceded  to  Denmark  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
in  1620,  and  the  small  territory  of  Serampore— 
Danish  Fredericksnagor— in  Bengal,  founded  by 
the  Danish  East  India  Ciunpanv  in  1755,  were 
transferred  to  Great  Britain  in  1846.  The  Nicobar 
Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Danish  government  in  1756,  and 
for  some  time  were  in  a  flourishing  state,  the 
population  amounting  to  above  6,000  in  the  year 
1840.  Eight  years  later,  however,  in  1848,  they 
were  abandoned  as  useless,  nominally  on  account 
of  their  insalubrity. 

Races, — Population, — ^The  prov.  of  Jutland  re- 
ceived in  antiquity  the  name  of  dmhrica  Cher- 
sonestu,  from  the  earliest  inhabitants  being  Cimbri 
or  Celts,  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh.  The  Goths, 
in  their  progress  from  the  N.  and  £.,  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  the  Cimbri ;  and  the  ex- 
patriated inhabitants  having  been  joined  by  some 
other  displaced  tribes,  were  wandering  in  quest  of 
settlements,  when  they  were  met  and  entirely  de- 
feated by  Marius  in  two  great  engagements,  about 
100  vears  b^ore  the  Christian  sera.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Cimbri,  the  peninsula  was  parcelled 
among  several  GoUiic  tribes,  who  also  took  pos- 
session of  the  islands,  now  forming  the  principal 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  very  con- 
siderable for  a  long  time  past,  and  particularly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  During 
the  latter  period,  it  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry;  the  breaking 
down  of  large  estates,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  small  properties  and  farms;  the  en- 
closure of  commons  and  the  progress  made  in 
agriculture ;  the  introduction  of  vaccination ;  and 
the  improved  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  increase  of  pop.  in  the  townships  has  exceeded 
that  in  the  merely  rural  districts ;  but  the  town 
pop.  is  not  very  considerable ;  in  fact,  if  we  except 
Copenhagen  and  Odense,  no  town  in  the  kingdi^m 
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has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  but  very  few  approach 
nearly  to  that  amount. 

The  proptirtionate  increaRC  in  the  population  of 
Denmark  for  the  last  ten  years  has  be«n  lai^er  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  In  Copen- 
hagen it  has  been  8*05  \yeT  cent.,  in  the  other  com- 
mercial towns  together  10*29  per  cent.,  whilst  in 
the  country  districts  it  has  only  been  5*99  per 
cent. 

The  titles  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark are  only^  two,  count,  or  earl,  and  baron ; 
but  there  is  a  large  untitled  noblesse^  consisting  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  the  countrj',  which 
rank  higher  in  public  estimation  than  many  of  the 
modem  houses  ennobled  by  the  crown. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  stated  as 
follows  in  the  census  of  1860.  Out  of  an  average 
of  1,000  people,  395  live  exclusively  by  agri- 
culture; *228  by  manufactures  and  trades;  187 
are  day  lalxiurcrs ;  53  are  commercial  men ;  29 
mariners;  20  paupers;  16  ministers  and  school- 
masters, or  connected  with  education;  15  pen- 
sioners, or  people  living  on  '  aftagt '  (an  allowance 
to  those  who  cede  their  farms  from  old  age,  d'c.) ; 
13  servants;  l)etween  11  and  12  hold  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  offices;  9  are  commis«(ioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  9  capitalists ;  7  follow  scientific  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  (including  students  at  the  Uni- 
versities) ;  about  5  have  no  tixed  means  of  liWng ; 
and  a  little  over  1  are  in  prisoner  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours. The  increase  in  the  population  by 
births  has,  on  an  average,  been  at  the  rate  of  165 
children  to  every  1,000  women  between  20  and  50 
years  of  age.  Out  of  the  above  number  of  chil- 
<iren,  1  in  every  10  or  11  has  been  illegithnate, 
and  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  still-bom. 

Government. — Previously  to  1060,  the  crown  of 
Denmark  was  elective.  The  supreme  legislative 
authority  was  vested  in  a  diet,  or  assembly,  com- 
posed 01  deputies  chosen  by  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  commons.  But  the  influence  of  the  nobles 
predominated  very  much  in  this  assembly;  and 
they  also  shared  the  executive  power  with  the 
king  and  enjoyed  many  immunities.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  with  this  distribution 
of  power,  and  still  more  with  the  oppressions 
they  too  frequently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
noMes,  was  greatly  inflamed,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  humiliating  treaty  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  year  with  Sweden,  and  by 
the  refusal  of  the  nobles  to  submit  to  bear  an 
equal  share  of  the  burdens  required  by  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  In  this  crisis  the  partisans  of 
the  croMm  prevailed  on  the  deputies  of  the  clergy 
and  the  commons  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  their  rights,  and  as  the  only  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  existing  dissensions,  and  of  rescuing 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  to 
confer  absolute  hereditary  power  on  the  sovereign. 
The  nobility,  taken  by  8ur|)risc,  and  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  opposition,  were  reluctantly 
compeUed  to  concur  with  the  clergy  and  the 
commons. 

It  is  due  to  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  to  state 
that  they  exercised  these  great  powers  with  sin- 
gular moderation,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gainers  by  the 
revolution  of  1660,  the  results  of  which  were  em- 
)>odied  in  all  subsequent  charters  and  forms  of 
constitutions.  The  changes  in  these  forms  were 
many ;  the  last  of  them,  sanctioned  June  5,  1849, 
with*  modifications  adopted  in  January,  1866,  con- 
taining the  constitution  now  in  force.  According 
to  this  charter,  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right 
of  faking  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or  j 


diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign. 
The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  which  is  declan^d  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  Rig$dag  consists  of 
the  Landsthing  and  the  FoVuthingy  the  former 
being  a  senate  or  upper  house,  and  the  latter 
a  house  of  commons.  The  Landsthing  consists 
of  69  members.  Of  these,  19  are  nominated  by 
the  crown  for  the  term  of  12  years,  and  the  rest 
are  elected.  To  the  Lcmdxthing  any  male  sub- 
ject is  eligible  who  is  forty-one  years  of  age, 
who  does  not  labour  under  mental  incapacity, 
and  who  either  pays  200  rixdollars,  or  22/L 14*.  2dL 
direct  taxes,  or  has  a  yearly  income  of  1,200 
rixdollars,  or  186/.  5».  to  the  FoUuthing,  con- 
sisting of  101  members,  any  householder  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  eligible,  provided  he  does  not 
labour  under  any  incapacity  which  would  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  voting.  This  right  bemngs 
to  every  citizen  who  has  reached  his  thirtieUi 
year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of  publie 
charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time 
been  in  receipt  of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  re- 
ceived, and  who  does  not  lal)oiir  under  mental 
incapacity.  The  elected  meml)ers  of  the  Land»- 
thing  hold  their  seats  for  eight,  and  those  of  the 
FolAsthing  for  three  years. 

At  the  side  of  these  two  houses  of  parliament — 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Denmark — is  placed  a 
third  body,  called  the  Bigsraad,  or  supreme  <x>undl 
of  the  nation.  It  consists  of  47  members,  appointed 
as  follows : — 

Nominated  by  the  crown        ...  13 

Elected  by  the  Landi-thiDg      ...  6 

Elected  by  the  Folksthing      ...  12 
Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  in  different 

districts 17 


Total 


47 


The  Rigsraad  sits  every  second  year  for  two 
months.  It  may  be  prorogiie<i  once  in  two  years 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months ;  and  tho 
king  can  dissolve  it  at  his  pleasure.  If  diissolved 
it  must  be  reassembled  within  four  mcHiths,  and 
more  than  two  dissolutions  cannot  take  place 
within  a  period  of  two  years.  The  qualifications 
for  a  scat  in  this  council  are— complete  citizenship 
(that  is,  the  possession  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  a  native-bom  subject  is,  as  such,  entitled) » 
an  miblemished  personal  character,  and  the  absence 
of  any  legal  claim  upon  such  property  as  the  can- 
didate may  possess.  The  qualification  for  the  direct 
electoral  minchise  is,  in  addition  to  the  first  above- 
named  condition — thirty  ^ears  of  age,  and  the  an- 
nual payment  of  200  rixdollars,  or  about  25t  in 
direct  taxes;  or,  an  annual  income  of  1,200  rix- 
dollars, equal  to  136Z.  Private  members  of  the 
Kigsroad  cannot  introduce  bills,  but  can  petition 
the  crown  for  their  introduction,  llie  ministers 
take  part  in  the  debates  of  thu  body  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  but  cannot  vote  unless  they  are 
members. 

The  executive  government  is  conducted,  nnder 
the  king,  by  a  privy  council,  and  by  dcpaitments 
or  colleges,  each  having  a  minister  at  its  head,  in 
which  t^e  public  business  is  transacted.  The  pro- 
vinces  are  all  divided  into  stifUrs  or  dioceses,  and 
these  again  into  amter  or  bailiwicks;  but  in  the 
first  the  government  and  the  administration  of 
justice  is  committed  to  different  parties,  whereas 
the  bailie,  amtman  (prefect),  or  chief  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  duchies,  is  also  chief  judge  in  their 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  lowest  courts  omi- 
sist  of  a  judge  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  the  nm- 
prietors  of  the  district,  and  confirmed  by  the  kmg. 
From  these  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pit^ 
vincial  courts,  and  thence  to  the  supreme  court  of 
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sppea]  at  Copenhagen.  But  in  order  to  diminish 
the  expen.<(e  of  ja»tice,  all  civil  cases  mast  in  the 
fir^r  instance  be  carried  before  a,  eommistion  ofeon- 
eiliatum,  composed  of  the  most  intelligejit  and  re- 
s[>eetable  men  of  the  vicinage.  Its  sittings  are 
private.  If  both  partieis  agree  to  abide  by  the 
decidon  of  this  commission,  it  is  registereii,  and 
has  the  effect  of  law ;  if  not,  either  is  at  full  liberty 
to  proceed  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  proceedings 
of  the  commission  are  upon  unstamped  paper,  and 
iBu.<t  be  concluded  within  fifteen  days. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion,  and 
thoogh  the  most  ^lerfect  tf)leration  be  practised, 
the  numbers  attached  to  other  sects  is  quite  incon- 
^derable.  The  bishops  are  nominated  by  tlie 
cn>wxL 

Ed^tcatioH  in  Denmark  is  very  widely  diffused, 
there  being  very  few  persons,  even  among  the 
lowest  classes,  unable  to  read  and  write.  Besides 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  there  are  grammar 
schools  and  academies  in  all  the  considerable  towns. 
Parochial  schools  are  almost  everywhere  estab- 
li^^bed ;  and  herb,  as  in  Prussia,  attendance  at  school 
i>  not  optional ;  for,  by  a  law,  all  children  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  must  attend  some 
]>ublic  schooL  Chfldren  whose  parenta  are  unable 
to  pay  the  usual  school  fees  arc  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  instruction  in  these  schools 
inoludes,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
history,  geographv,  and  natural  history.  The 
|7ammar  and  pansh  schools  are  under  the  super- 
mtendence  of  a  royal  college  or  commission,  con- 
sbiting  of  three  assessors  and  a  president.  This 
commission  regulates  the  course  of  study,  and  ap- 
points all  professors  in  the  univeraity  of  Copen- 
hagen as  well  as  the  masters  in  the  grammar 
K-hoola.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  was 
fiionded  in  1479,  by  Christian  I.,  and  has  been 
alimented  and  amply  endowed  by  his  successors. 
It  is  divided  into  theological,  medical,  juridical, 
and  philosophical  faculties.  The  professors  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  their  total  number 
being  generally  about  thirty.  *  l^e  examinations 
are  strict,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  very 
considerable.  It  is  attended  by  about  6(K)  students. 
There  is  also  an  asylum  for'the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Copenhagen,  with  two  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  schoolmasten,  and  two 
for  cadets. 

Armjf  and  Navy, — ^The  army  consists  partly  of 
regular  troops,  and  partly  of  a  militia  or  landwehr 
that  19  only  occasionally  called  out  to  be  exercised. 
The  peasantry  are  all,  with  few  exceptions,  liable 
to  compolsoiy  ser\'ice  in  the  army  for  six  years, 
daring  two  of  which  they  are  constantly  on  duty ; 
while  daring  the  other  four  they  are  only  on  duty 
for  a  month  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
years  they  may  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.  A 
certain  number  of  soldiers  are  annually  chosen  by 
lot,  in  each  district,  according  to  its  population, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  At  present  the 
regular  army  nominally  amounts  to  25,000  men ; 
but  latterly  it  has  been  much  more  considerable. 
Daring  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  1863-4, 
there  were  in  the  field  49,300  infantry',  10,600  ca- 
valry, and  9,000  artillery,  with  144  guns. 

The  navy  consisted  in  September,  1864,  of  19 
sailing  vessels,  carrying  704  guns,  and  of  28 
»teamers,  with  340  guns.  It  was  manned  by  very 
ii«iriy  2,000  men.  Since  then,  however,  great  re- 
ductiona  have  been  made  in  the  naval  establish- 
ment. 

JFtaamces. — Previously  to  the  late  war,  the  re- 
venue of  Denmark,  inc.  that  derived  from  the 
duchies,  amounted  to  about  1,850,000Z.  a  year.  *It 
ci>ni»i5ted  of  excise  and  customs  duties,  a  land-tax 
which  produced  nearly  400,000/.  a  year,  a  house- 


tax,  the  Sound  dues  amounting  of  late  years  to 
about  217,()O0/L,  and  other  items.  But  the  serious 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  duchies,  and  the  increased 
charge  the  crown  has  had  to  sustain  on  account  of 
the  war,  have  occiisloned  considerable  financial 
embarrassment,  and  the  addition  of  large  sums 
to  the  national  debt.  The  financial  estimates  for 
the  year  commencing  April  1,  1865,  and  ending 
March  31,  1866,  which  were  laid  before  the  FoUi»- 
thing  October  8,  1864,  give  the  calculated  revenue 
at  8,722,301  rixdoUars,  or  969,144/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  6,1 61,281  rixdoUars,  or  684,587/.  The 
loss  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  and  Lauenbuig,  it  ap- 
Ijcars  from  these  estimates,  brought  down  the 
revenue  of  Denmark  to  one-half  of  the  former 
amount.  The  ammal  budgets  of  Denmark  show 
large  deficits,  amounting,  m  1849,  to  10,235,91 1 
rixdolkrs;  in  1850,  to  9,888,«17  rixdollars,  and 
little  less  in  the  following  years.  The  kingdom 
was  saved  from  financial  diiwjnler  by  the  pavment, 
in  1856,  of  the  sum  of  30,476,325  rixdollars,  or 
3,324,632/.,  given  in  purchase  of  the  Sound  dues. 
To  this  sum  Great  Britain  contributed  the  principal 
share,  amounting  to  exactly  one-third.  The  ca- 
pital waa  chiefly  employed  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the 
national  debt.  There  still  remained,  on  March  31, 
1862,  adebt  of  98,261,793  rixdollar>»,  or  10,726,179/., 
t.0  which  was  addeti,  in  January,  1864,  a  new  loan 
of  1,200,000/.,  to  cover  the  cost'of  the  war. 

Aa  aLready  stated,  from  l-5th  to  1-4  th  part  of 
the  public  revenue  is  derivetl  from  a  land-tax, 
which  is  charged  according  to  the  quantitv  and 
quality  of  the  land  which  each  cultivator  posiiesHO!!!, 
and  which  is  measured  in  tuna  ofhardcom.  The 
Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  hind,  is  equivalent  to  56,000 
sq.  Danish  ft.,  and  4  such  acres  are  equal  to  a 
standard  ton  of  hardcom,  one  of  the  latter  being 
consequently  equal  to  5^  English  acres.  But  as 
the  same  amount  of  tax  is  laid  on  each  ton  of 
hardcom,  the  size  of  the  latter  varies  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  from  224,000  O.  to  2,240,000 
ft.  The  ton  of  hardcom  is  therefore,  in  fact,  an 
imaginary  meoaure,  which  contracts  as  the  quality 
of  the  laud  to  which  it  is  applied  improves,  and 
expands  as  it  deteriorates. 

Provision  for  the  Poor, — A  compulsorv  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor  was  introduced 
into  Denmark  early  in  the  present  century.  Each 
market-town,  of  which  there  are  65,  and  each 
parish,  forms  a  separate  poor  district,  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  poor  of  which  arc  managed  by  a 
particular  board.  Every  man  residing  for  three 
years  in  a  parish  acquires  a  settlement  in  it,  and  a 
right  to  be  supi)orted  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
unable  to  support  himself;  but  the  principle  of 
the  law  is,  that  the  pauper  shall  be  8upplie<l  only 
with  those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  support.  All  begging  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  influence  of  this  law.  It 
took  effect  in  1803,  and  the  rate  is  said  to  have 
since  progressively  augmented.  The  too  great 
multiplication  of  cottages  has  been  specified  as  one. 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
poor.  But  the  probability  seems  to  be,  now  that 
the  feudal  system  has  been  subverted,  and  that  a 
krge  portion  of  the  countrj'  has  got  into  the  hands 
of  small  proprietors,  that  the  increase  of  cottages 
would  have  been  greater  had  there  not  been  an 
assessment  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Savings' 
banks  were  introduced  into  Denmark  in  1816 ;  aiul 
since  then  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or 
above  one  m'dlion  sterling,  has  been  lodged  in 
them.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  one  of  the 
petty  proprietors  either  solicits  or  obtains  parish 
relief. 

HisUjry,^'Die  early  histoid'  of  Denmark  is  ob- 
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score    and    aninteTestinjB:.    In    1385,    Mai^ret, 
daughter  of  VVaJdemar  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife 
of  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms :  in  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Swedes  Ukeir  sovereign;  the  three  crowns  being 
united,  it  was  supposed,  for  ever,  in  1897,  by  the 
treaty  of  Cahnar.    This  great  princess,  who  has 
been  styled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  whose 
reign  ia  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark, died  in  1412.    After  her  death  the  Swedes 
began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union 
with  Denmark ;  and,  after  a  lengthened  struggle, 
finally  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danish 
yoke*  m  1523.    In  1448  the  race  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Denmark  having  become  extinct,  Chris- 
tian I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  which  his  posterity  suU  possess ;  and 
by  this  means  the  valuable  provinces  of  Sleswick 
and  Holstein  have  been  united  to  the  crown,  the 
first  immediately,  and  the  latter  in  1761  and  1778. 
The  reformed  faith  was  established  in  Denmark 
with  little  difficulty.    Lutheranism  having  been 
introduced  in  1628,  Catholicism  was  suppressed 
in  1537,  the  church  lands  being  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to  the  crown.    We  have  already  noticed 
the  memorable  revolution  of  1660,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  disastrous  war,  and  the  loss  of  the 
provinces  previously  held  by  the  Danes  in  the 
south  of  Sweden.    From  thence  down  to  a  late 
period,  there  is  little  of  interest  in  Danish  history', 
other  than  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  events  of  the  last  war.  The  at- 
tack on  Copenhagen  by  the  British  in  1807,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  was  an 
act  of  very  questionable  poli<^  on  our  part,  and  of 
which  no  sufficient  justification  either  has  been  or 
perhaps  can  be  made.    From  this  period  down  to 
the  general  pacification  in  1815,  the  Danes  were 
amongst  our  uitterest  enemies.    At  tlie  conclusion 
of  the  war  Norway,  which  had  been  so  long  united 
with  Denmark,  was  assigned  to  Sweden ;  the  for- 
mer obtaining  in  exchange  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  and  a  sum  of  money.    The  Danes  felt  this 
sacrifice  very  acutely ;  but  it  was  one  of  apparent 
rather  than  of  real  power.  A  loss  certainly  greater 
was  that  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  and 
Lauenboig,  attached  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  for 
centuries.    Unwise  legislation'  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  particularly  interference  with 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  population — ^a 
matter  on  which  all  subject  nationalities  are  more 
or  less  sensitive — ^brought  about  a  rising  in  these 
German  provinces  in  the  revolutionary  year  1848. 
But  though  Prussia  took  the  part  of  the  duchies, 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled    in    1852. 
Eleven  years  after,  however,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  occurred  the  death  of  king  Frederick 
YIL,  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. Tlien  a  new  rising  took  ]dace  in  the  duchies, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  sending  large  armies  to 
aid  the  insurgents,  both  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenburg   were   wrested,    after   a   sanguinary 
struggle,  nom  the  crown  of  Denmark.    The  c^ 
sion  of  Utese  provinces  was  legally  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  Oct.  30, 1864,  followed  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  Nov. 
17,  releasing  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  firnm 
their  allegiance. 

DENNY,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stir- 
ling, 7  m.  S.  Starling,  and  14  m.  N£.  (xlasgow,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Carron,  which  falls  into' 
the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Gran^mouth.  Pop.  1,191 
in  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built.  The  only  public 
buildings  are,  a  parish  church  and  a  dissenting 
chapel ;  but  it  is  eminent  for  the  various  manufac- 
tures carried  on  either  within  its  bounds  or  in  its 
Aiduity,  .viz.  paper-mills,  print-fields,  mills  for 
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spinning  wool,  one  for  preparing  dye-stuffs,  and 
collieries.  Handioom  weaving,  in  connection  with 
the  Glasgow  market,  is  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  of  Eng- 
land, mostly  in  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-IIone, 
hund.  Blackheath,  a  put  being  in  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Brixton,  on  the  Ravensboume,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Thames,  4  m.  E8E.  London,  on 
the  railway  to  Greenwich.  Pop.  of  the  par.  of 
Deptford,  St  Nicholas,  .in  Kent,  8,139,  and  of 
Deptford,  St.  Paul,  in  Surrey,  37,834  in  1861. 
Deptford  is  contiguous  to  Greenwich,  the  two  ap- 
pearing to  make  only  one  huge  town.  The  lower 
town,  next  the  river,  has  narrow  irregular  streets, 
and  is  meanlv  built,  but  the  upper  town  is  much 
superior  in  these  respects,  and  has  many  hand- 
some modem  houses ;  the  whole  is  lighted'by  gas, 
is  paved,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent 
water-works.  The  old  church  of  St  Nicholas  was 
rebuilt  in  1697 ;  that  of  St.  Paul,  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  built  in  1730, 
at  which  period  Deptford  was  divided  into  2  pars. 
There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels,  two 
charity  schools,  a  dispensary  for  we  poor  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood ;  a  savings'  bank ;  a  me- 
chanics' institute ;  and  two  sets  of  almshouses  for 
decayed  pilots  and  masters,  or  their  widows ;  one 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  with  26  dwell- 
ings ;  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century", 
with  56.  This  society  was  incorporated  by  charter 
in  4th  Henry  YIII.,  when  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  or  the  company  of  the  mariners  of  Eng- 
land was  confirmed  to  them,  and  they  were  styled 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St  Clement's,  in  Deptford 
Strond.  Other  charters  were  granted  them  by 
Eliz.  and  Chas.  II.  They  are  now  governed  by  a 
master,  4  wardens,  and  18  other  eMer  brethr^ ; 
the  master  and  2  wardens  being  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  elder  brethren,  who  ore  elected 
for  life.  The  number  of  younger  brethroi  is  un- 
limited, any  master  or  mate  sufficiently  skilled  in 
navigation  being  admissible ;  but  they  take  no  part 
in  the  business  of  the  corporation,  though,  like  the 
elders,  they  enjoy  certain  imrnunides,  sudi  as  ex- 
emption from  serving  on  juries,  Ac  The  princi- 
pal chartoed  functions  of  the  society  are— the  ex- 
amination of  the  mathematical  students  of  Christ- 
church,  and  of  masters  in  the  royal  navy;  the 
appointment  of  pilots  for  king's  ships,  as  weU  as 
for  piloting  merchant  vessels  on  the  several  coasts 
and  ports  of  England,  except  such  as  are  specially 
placed  under  other  jurisdiction  (such  as  those  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Bristol  Channel),  and  of 
fixing  the  rates  of  pilotage ;  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other 
sea-marks  (with  the  exceptions  prevtonslv  stated) ; 
and  the  hearing  and  determining  complaints  be- 
tween merchant  officers  and  seamen,  the  Appea] 
from  them  being  to  th€  Admiralty  Court  lliey 
have  also  the  power,  under  certain  dreomstanoes, 
of  licensing  seamen  to  ply  on  the  Thames^  Their 
revenue  is  derived  from  ancient  endowments,  con- 
tingent benefactions,  and  lighthouse  and  other 
dues,  and  the  surplus,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  maintaining  these  and  other  sea-marks,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  is,  by  their  charters,  to 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  decayed 
seamen  and  their  widows.  Between  2,000  and 
3,000  is  the  usual  number  annually  receiving 
periodical  or  casual  relief,  to  various  amounts. 
Their  afiairs  were  conducted  at  Deptford  till  1787, 
when  the  Old  Trinity  House  was  pulled  down, 
and  thev  removed  to  the  present  structure  on 
Tower-hill.  Tlio  government  dockyard  is  an  en- 
closed area  of  81  acres,  with  a  doui>le  and  singie 
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sppeal  at  Copenhagen.  Bat  in  order  to  diminish 
the  expense  of  justice,  all  civil  cases  must  in  the 
first  instance  be  carried  before  a  commimon  ofcon- 
cilkUioHj  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable men  of  the  vicinage.  Its  sittings  are 
private.  If  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  this  commission,  it  is  registered,  and 
has  the  effect  of  law ;  if  not,  either  is  at  full  liberty 
to  proceed  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  proceedings 
of  the  commission  are  upon  unstamped  paper,  and 
must  be  concluded  withm  fifteen  days. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion,  and 
though  the  most  perfect  toleration  be  practised, 
the  numbers  attached  to  other  sects  Ls  quite  incon- 
mderable.  The  bishops  are  nominated  by  the 
crown. 

EducatUm  in  Denmark  is  very  widely  diffused, 
there  being  very  few  persons,  even  among  the 
lowest  classes,  unable  to  read  and  write.  Besides 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  there  are  grammar 
schools  and  academies  in  all  the  considerable  towns. 
Parochial  schools  are  almost  everywhere  estab- 
lished ;  and  here,  as  in  Prussia,  attendance  at  school 
is  not  optional ;  for,  by  a  law,  all  children  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  must  attend  some 
public  schooL  Children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  the  usual  school  fees  are  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  instruction  in  these  schools 
includes,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  and  natural  history'.  The 
|;rammar  and  parish  schools  are  under  the  super- 
mtendence  of  a  royal  college  or  commission,  con- 
sisting of  three  assessors  and  a  president*  This 
commission  regulates  the  course  of  study,  and  ap- 
points all  professors  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen as  well  as  the  masters  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  universit^r  of  Copenhagen  was 
founded  in  1479,  by  Christian  I.,  and  has  been 
augmented  and  amply  endowed  by  his  successors. 
It  is  divided  into  theological,  medical,  juridical, 
and  philosophical  faculties.  The  professors  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  their  total  number 
being  ^neraUy  about  thirty.  The  examinations 
are  strict,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  very 
considerable.    1 1  is  attended  by  about  60()  studen  ts. 

There  is  also  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Copenhagen,  with  two  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  scnoolmasten,  and  two 
for  cadets. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  partly  of 
regular  troops,  and  partly  of  a  militia  or  landwehr 
that  is  only  occasionally  called  out  to  be  exercised. 
The  peasantry  are  all,  with  few  exceptions,  liable 
to  compulsory  service  in  the  army  for  six  years, 
during  two  of  which  they  are  constantly  on  duty; 
while  during  the  other  four  they  are  only  on  duty 
for  a  month  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
years  they  may  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.  A 
certain  number  of  soldiers  are  annually  chosen  by 
lot,  in  each  district,  according  to  its  population, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  At  present  the 
regular  army  nominally  amounts  to  25,000  men ; 
but  latterly  it  has  been  much  more  considerable. 
During  the  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  1863-4, 
there  were  in  the  field  49,300  infantr}',  10,600  ca- 
valry, and  9,000  artillery,  with  144  guns. 

The  navy  consisted  in  September,  1864,  of  19 
sailing  vessels,  carrying  704  guns,  and  of  28 
steamers,  with  840  guns.  It  was  manned  by  very 
nearly  2,000  men.  Since  then,  however,  great  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  the  naval  establish- 
ment. 

Finance*. — Previously  to  the  late  war,  the  re- 
venue of  Denmark,  inc.  that  derived  from  the 
duchies,  amounted  to  about  1,850,000/.  a  year,  it 
consisted  of  excise  and  customs  duties,  a  land-tax 
which  produced  nearly  400,000/.  a  year,  a  house- 


tax,  the  Sound  dues  amounting  of  late  years  to 
about  217,000/1,  and  other  items.  But  the  serious 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  duchies,  and  the  increased 
charge  the  crown  has  had  to  sustain  on  account  of 
the  war,  have  occasioned  considerable  financial 
embarrassment,  and  the  addition  of  large  sums 
to  the  national  debt.  The  financial  estimates  for 
the  year  commencing  April  1,  1865,  and  ending 
March  31, 1866,  which  were  laid  before  the  F(M»- 
thing  October  8, 1864,  give  the  calculated  revenue 
at  8,722,301  rixdollars.  or  969,144/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  6,161,281  rixdollars,  or  684,587/.  The 
loss  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenbuig,  it  ap- 
pears from  these  estimates,  brought  down  tlie 
revenue  of  Denmark  to  one-half  of  the  former 
amount.  The  annual  budgets  of  Denmark  show 
huge  deficits,  amounting,  m  1849,  to  10,235,911 
rixdolhurs;  in  1850,  to  9,888,817  rixdoUars,  and 
little  less  in  the  following  years.  The  kingdom 
was  saved  from  financial  disorder  by  the  payment, 
in  1856,  of  the  sum  of  30,476,325  rixdollars,  or 
3,324,632/.,  given  in  purchase  of  the  Sound  dues. 
To  this  sum  Great  Britain  contributed  the  principal 
share,  amounting  to  exactly  one-thiid.  The  ca- 
pital was  chiefly  employed  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the 
national  debt.  There  still  remained,  on  March  31 
1862,  a  debt  of  98,261,793  rixdollars,  or  10,72^,1 79/., 
to  which  was  added,  in  January,  1864,  a  new  loan 
of  1,200,000/.,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war. 

As  already  stated,  from  l-5th  to  l-4th  part  of 
the  public  revenue  is  derived  from  a  land-tax, 
which  is  charged  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  land  wliich  each  cultivator  possesses, 
and  which  is  measured  in  tont  ofhardcam.  The 
Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  land,  is  equivalent  to  56,000 
sq.  Danish  fL,  and  4  such  acres  are  equal  to  a 
standard  ton  of  hardcom,  one  of  the  latter  being 
consequently  equal  to  5^  English  acres.  But  as 
the  same  amount  of  tax  is  laid  on  each  ton  of 
hardcom,  the  size  of  the  latter  varies  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  from  224,000  ft.  to  2,240,000 
ft.  The  ton  of  hardcom  is  therefore,  in  fact,  an 
imaginary  measure,  which  contracts  as  the  quality 
of  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied  improves,  and 
expands  as  it  deteriorates. 

Provision  for  the  Poor. — A  compulsory  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor  was 'introduced 
into  Denmark  early  in  the  present  century.  Each 
market^town,  of  which  there  are  65,  and  each 
parish,  forms  a  separate  poor  district,  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  poor  of  which  are  managed  by  a 
particular  board.  Every  man  residing  for  three 
years  in  a  parish  acquires  a  settlement  in  it,  and  a 
right  to  be  supported  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
unable  to  support  himself;  but  the  principle  of 
the  law  is,  that  the  pauper  shall  be  supplied  only 
with  those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  support.  All  begging  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  influence  of  this  law.  It 
took  effect  in  1803,  and  the  rate  is  said  to  have 
since  progressively  augmented.  The  too  great 
multiplication  of  cottages  has  been  specified  as  one. 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
poor.  But  the  probability  seems  to  be,  now  that 
the  feudal  system  has  been  subverted,  and  that  a 
huge  portion  of  the  countrj'  has  got  into  the  hands 
of  small  proprietors,  that  the  increase  of  cottages 
would  have  been  greater  had  there  not  been  an 
assessment  for  the  support  of  the  pKX)r.  Savings* 
banks  were  introduced  into  Denmark  in  1816 ;  and 
since  then  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or 
above  one  million  sterling,  has  been  lodged  in 
them.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  one  of  the 
petty  proprietors  either  solicits  or  obtains  parish 
relief. 

Uittory^^-TYiQ  early  historj*'  of  Denmark  is  ob- 
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Bcure  and  nninterestinj^.  In  1385,  Maigaret, 
daughter  of  Waldeznar  kmg  of  Denmark,  and  wife 
of  luauin  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  kinc^doms :  in  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Swedes  weir  sovereign ;  the  three  crowns  being 
united,  it  was  supposed,  for  ever,  in  1897,  by  the 
treaty  of  Cahnar.  This  great  princess,  who  has 
been  styled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  whose 
reign  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  annids  of  Den- 
mark, died  in  1412.  After  her  death  the  Swedes 
began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union 
with  Denmark ;  and,  after  a  lengthened  struggle, 
finally  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danbh 
yoke  in  1523.  In  1448  the  race  of  the  ancient 
icings  of  Denmark  having  become  extinct,  Chris- 
tian I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenbuiie^,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  which  his  posterity  stiU  possess ;  and 
by  this  means  the  valuable  provinces  of  Sleswick 
and  Holstein  have  been  united  to  the  crown,  the 
first  immediately,  and  the  latter  in  1761  and  1778. 
The  reformed  faith  was  established  in  Denmark 
with  little  difficulty.  Lutheranism  having  been 
introduced  in  1528,  Catholicism  was  suppressed 
in  1537,  the  church  lands  being  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to  the  crown.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  memorable  revolution  of  1660,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  disastrous  war,  and  the  loss  of  the 
provinces  previously  held  by  the  Danes  in  the 
south  of  Sweden.  From  thence  down  to  a  late 
period,  there  is  little  of  mterest  in  Danish  histor}^ 
other  than  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  events  of  the  last  war.  The  at- 
tack on  Copenhagen  by  the  British  in  1807,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  was  an 
act  of  very  questionable  policy  on  our  nart,  and  of 
which  no  sumclent  justification  either  has  been  or 
perhaps  can  be  made.  From  this  period  down  to 
the  general  pacification  in  1815,  the  Danes  were 
amongst  our  bitterest  enemies.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  Norway,  which  had  been  so  long  united 
with  Denmark,  was  assigned  to  Sweden ;  the  for* 
mer  obtaining  in  exchange  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  and  a  sum  of  money.  The  Danes  felt  this 
sacrifice  very  acutely ;  but  it  was  one  of  apparent 
rather  than  of  real  power.  A  loss  certainly  greater 
was  that  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  and 
Lauenburg,  attached  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  for 
centuries.  Unwise  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  particularly  interference  with 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  population — a 
matter  on  which  all  subject  nationalities  are  more 
or  less  sensitive — ^brought  about  a  rising  in  these 
German  provinces  in  the  revolutionary  year  1848. 
But  though  Prussia  took  the  part  of  the  duchies, 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  in  1852. 
Eleven  yean  after,  however,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  occurred  the  death  of  king  Frederick 
YIL,  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. Then  a  new  rising  took  place  in  the  duchies, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  sending  large  armies  to 
aid  the  insurgents,  both  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  were  vrrested,  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  nom  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  cc»> 
sion  of  diese  province  was  legally  confinned  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  Oct  30,  1864,  followed  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  Nov. 
17,  releasing  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  from 
their  allegiance. 

DENNY,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stir- 
ling, 7  m.  S.  Stirling,  and  14  m.  NE.  Glasgow,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Carron,  which  falls  into' 
the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Grangemouth.  Pop.  1,191 
in  1861.  It  is  irregularly  builu  The  only  public 
buildings  are,  a  parish  church  and  a  dissenting 
chapel ;  but  it  is  eminent  for  the  various  m|inufac- 
tures  carried  on  either  within  its  bounds  or  in  its 
vicinity,  .viz.  paper-mills,  print-fields,  mills  for 
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spinning  wool,  one  for  preparing  dye-stuiTs,  and 
collieries.  Handloom  weaving,  in  connection  with 
the  Glasgow  market,  is  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  and  naval  araenal  of  Eng- 
land, mostly  in  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone, 
hund.  Blackheath,  a  put  being  in  co.  Suney, 
hund.  Brixton,  on  the  Ravensboume,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Thames,  4  m.  ESE.  London,  on 
the  railway  to  Greenwich.  Pop.  of  the  par.  of 
Deptford,  St  Nicholas,  .in  Kent  8,139,  and  of 
Deptford,  St  Paul,  in  Surrey,  37,834  in  1861. 
Deptford  is  contiguous  to  Greenwich,  the  two  ap- 
pearing to  make  only  one  huge  town.  The  lower 
town,  next  the  river,  has  nanrow  im^lar  streets, 
and  is  meanly  built  but  the  upper  town  is  much 
superior  in  these  respects,  and  has  many  hand- 
some modem  houses ;  the  whole  is  lighted*  by  gas, 
is  paved,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent 
water-works.  I'^e  old  church  of  St  Nicholas  was 
rebuilt  in  1697 ;  that  of  St.  Paul,  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  built  in  1730, 
at  which  period  Deptford  was  divided  into  2  pan. 
Inhere  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels,  two 
charity  schools,  a  dispensary  for  we  poor  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood ;  a  savings*  bank ;  a  me- 
chanics' institute ;  and  two  sets  of  almshouses  for 
decayed  pilots  and  masters,  or  their  widows ;  one 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  with  26  dwell- 
ings ;  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  17th  centurj", 
with  66.  This  society  was  incorporated  by  charter 
in  4th  HennrVIII.,'when  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  company  of  the  mariners  of  Eng- 
land was  confirmed  to  them,  and  they  were  styleid 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St  Clement's,  in  Deptford 
Strond.  Other  charters  were  granted  them  by 
Eliz.  and  Chas.  II.  Tliey  are  now  governed  by  a 
master,  4  wardens,  and  18  other  eMer  brethren  ; 
the  master  and  2  wardens  being  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  elder  brethren,  who  are  elected 
for  life.  The  number  of  younger  brethren  is  un- 
limited, any  mast«r  or  mate  sufficiently  skilled  in 
navigation  being  admissible ;  but  they  take  no  part 
in  the  business  of  the  corporation,  though,  like  the 
elders,  they  enjoy  certain  immunities,  such  as  ex- 
emption from  serving  on  juries,  Ac  The  princi- 
pal chartered  functions  of  the  society  are — tne  ex- 
amination of  the  mathematical  students  of  Christ- 
church,  and  of  masters  in  the  royal  navy;  the 
appointment  of  pilots  for  king's  ships,  as  well  as 
for  piloting  merchant  vessels  on  the  several  coasts 
and  ports  of  England,  except  such  as  are  specially 
placed  imder  other  jurisdiction  (such  as  those  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Bristol  Channel),  and  of 
fixing  the  rates  of  pilotage;  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other 
sea-marks  (with  tlie  exceptions  previouslv  stated) ; 
and  the  hearing  and  determining  complaints  be- 
tween merchant  officers  and  seamen,  the  appeal 
from  them  being  to  the  Admiralty  Court  They 
have  also  the  power,  under  certain  circtmistances, 
of  licensing  seamen  to  ply  on  the  Thames.  Their 
revenue  is  derived  from  ancient  endowments,  con- 
tingent benefactions,  and  lighthouse  and  other 
dues,  and  the  surplus,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  maintaming  these  and  other  sea-marks,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  is,  by  their  charters,  to 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  decayed 
seamen  and  their  widows.  Between  2,000  and 
3,(X)0  is  the  usual  number  annually  receiving 
periodical  or  casual  relief,  to  various  amounts. 
Their  aifain  were  conducted  at  Deptford  till  1 787, 
when  the  Old  Trinity  House  was  pulled  down, 
and  thev  removed  to  the  present  structure  on 
Tower-hilL  The  government  dockvard  is  an  en- 
closed area  of  31  acres,  with  a  double  and  single 
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^e  dock,  3  bailding  slips,  2  mast-ponds,  a  mast- 
house,  smithy  for  forginji  anchon,  several  ranges 
of  storehouses,  and  dwellings  for  the  officers.  The 
victualling  office  is  close  to  the  Thames,  and  has 
extensive  buildings  annexed  for  baking,  brewing, 
slaughtering  cattle,  curing  meat,  and  cooperage. 
Dunng  the  war,  1,500  artiiioers  and  other  work- 
men were  employed  in  the  dockyard,  but  this  and 
the  other  estabUshments  have  since  been  some- 
what reduced.  There  are  a  number  of  private 
docks,  in  the  largest  of  wh^ch  several  line-ot-battle 
ships  were  built  during  the  war.  The  Kavens- 
boume  forms  a  small  aestuary  at  its  entrance, 
called  Deptford  Creek,  over  which  is  a  bridge  con- 
necting tne  lower  town  with  Greenwiclu  The 
Surrey  Canal  locks  into  the  Thames  at  the  north 
end  of  Deptford,  whence  a  branch  extends  from  it 
to  Croydon.  A  railway,  raised  on  brick  arches,  and 
extending  from  Charing  Cross  to  Greenwich, 
crosses  the  upper  town.  There  is  an  earthenware 
manufactory,  a  foundry  for  gun-barrels,  and  a 
large  establishment,  witii  a  laboratory,  and  seve- 
ral furnaces,  for  refining  the  precious  metals,  and 
making  sulphuric  and  other  acids.  The  Reform 
Act  included  Deptford  in  a  parliamentary  borough, 
comprising  also  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  part  of 
Charlton,  which  returns  2  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  had  8,662  registered  electors  in 
1865.  Deptford  was  anciently  called  West  Green- 
wich, and  after  Deep-ford  Strand,  and  was  a  small 
fishing  ^'illage  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  dockyard  in  the  4th'Henry  VIII.  At  Save's 
Court  (the  site  of  the  present  workhouse),  Evelyn, 
the  author  of  the  *  Sylva,'  dsc,  resided,  who  lent  it 
to  Peter  the  Great  in  1698,  when  that  monarch 
passed  some  time  in  Deptford  dockyard. 

DEHA  ISMAEL  KHAN,  an  inhmd  town  of 
Afghanistan,  cap.  dist.  Damaun,  now  belonging 
to  the  Maharalah  of  the  Punjab,  about  100  yards 
from  the  W.  oank  of  the  Indus,  and  200  m.  W. 
Lahore ;  lat.  31°  50'  N.,  long.  70^  33'  E.  It  stands 
in  a  liurge  wood  of  date  trees,  and,  when  Mr. 
Elphinstone  ^H8ited  it,  was  surrounded  by  a  ruined 
wall  of  unbumt  bricks  about  1^  m.  in  drc.  Its 
inhab.  are  mostly  Beloochees,  but  some  are  Af- 
ghans and  Hindoos. 

DERBY,  one  of  the  central  cos.  of  England, 
having  N.  Yorkshire  and  a  part  of  Cheshire ;  E. 
the  cos.  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester ;  S.  the  lat- 
ter, Stafford,  and  a  small  part  of  Warwick ;  and 
W.  Chester  and  Stafford.  Length,  from  N.  to  S., 
about  55  m. ;  breadth  very  various.  Area,  1,029 
sq.  nu,  or  658,803  acres,  of  which  500,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  or  pasture.  The  Pennine  moun- 
tain chain  (see  Enol.and)  toininates  in  this  co., 
and  occupies  great  part  of  its  N.  and  E.  districts. 
The  bund,  of  High  PtaJkf  comprising  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  co.,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
mountain  districts  in  England ;  for  though  its 
hills  do  not  soar  to  the  height  of  those  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmorland,  and  n'ales,  nor  afford  the 
romantic  beauties  of  lakes,  cascades,  and  hanging 
woods,  yet  its  situation  in  a  more  central  part  of 
the  isUnd,  and  its  extraordinary  caverns,  perfora- 
tions, and  other  curiosities,  have  made  it  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  attraction.  The  S. 
parts  of  the  co.  are  comparatively  tiat,  and  consist 
generally  of  strong,  heavy  land  The  climate 
varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
rather  cold  and  bleak.  Agriculture  is  in  rather  a 
backward  state ;  farms  generally  small,  and  mostly 
held  at  will :  there  are  no  restnctions  on  the  mode 
or  fieauency  of  cropping.  In  tlie  N.  and  some  of 
the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  the  dairy  is  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  farmer.  Oats  is  the  principal 
crop  in  the  High  Peak,  and  wheat  and  beans  in 
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the  S.  The  drill  is  but  rarely  used,  and  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  horse  power  in  ploughing.  No 
particular  breed  of  cattle  is  preferred  Derby  is 
famous  for  its  minerals  and  manufactures.  The 
coal-field  is  of  great  extent  and  value ;  and  both 
lead  and  iron  mines  are  wrought  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Zinc  and  copper  are  i^so  obtained,  though 
in  no  great  quantity;  and  the  spars,  which  are 
very  elegant,  are  wrought  into  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental articles.  Silk  and  cotton  manufactures 
are  extensively  carried  on  at  Derby,  Helper,  Ches- 
terfield, Hope,  Glossop,  and  other  places.  The 
fiax  and  woollen  manufactures  are  inconsiderable. 
Porcelain,  of  a  superior  quality,  is  made  at  Derby; 
and  nails,  hats,  Ac.  in  various  parts  of  the  co. 
Principal  river  the  Derwent,  which  traverses  near- 
ly the  whole  extent  of  the  co.  from  N.  to  S.,  di- 
viding it  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  The  Trent 
crosses  the  S.  angle  of  the  co.,  and  the  Dove  forms, 
for  a  lengthened  distance,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  Stafford.  Derbyshire  is  divided 
into  6  bund  and  139  parishes :  it  returns  six 
members  to  the  H.  of  C,  vi^.  four  for  the  co.,  and 
two  for  the  bor.  of  Derby.  R^^tered  electors  for 
the  CO.,  12,067  in  1865,  of  whom  5,213  for  the 
northern  and  6,854  for  the  southern  division.  Pop. 
339,327  in  1861,  Uving  in  69,262  houses.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax — in  northern  division  524,662/L  in  1857,  and 
679,939/:  in  1862;  in  southern  division  1,541,024/. 
in  1857,  and  1,991,185/.  in  1862.  Principal  towns, 
Derby,  Belper,  and  Cliesterfield 

Derby,  a  town  and  bor.  of  England,  in  the 
above  co.,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  being  locally  in 
the  hundL  of  Morliston,  but  possessing  sepsurate 
jurisdiction,  on  the  Denvent,  in  a  fine  valley ;  48 
m.  SSE.  Manchester,  119  m.  NNW.  London  by 
road,  and  127  m.  by  Midland  railway,  Pop.  of 
bor.  43,091  in  1861.  Besides  the  Derwent,  the 
town  is  traversed  by  the  Markeaton  brook,  both 
of  them  being  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges. 
It  is  a  very  thriving  place,  and  has  of  late  yean 
been  much  improved  The  streets  in  the  older 
parts  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  all  of  them  are 
clean,  well  paved,  and  well  lighted  with  gas. 
There  is  here  a  county-hall,  a  town-hall,  assembly 
rooms,  a  co.  gaol,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  an  infirmary,  and  theatre.  The  most 
extensive,  and  one  of  the  finest,  buildings  in 
Derby  is  the  Athenaeum,  also  containing  the  Post 
Office.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  has  two  fronts,  one  of  98, 
and  one  of  185  ft.  The  market  place  is  a  laige 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  there  is 
also  a  good  covered  markeL  There  are  fourteen 
churches.  All  Saints'  Church  is  a  Roman  Doric 
edifice;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of  Henry 
yJII.,  is  in  the  ^>erpendicular  English  style,  178 
ft.  high.  The  original  church  of  St.  Werbnigh  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  prior  to  the  Conquest« 
The  church  of  St.  John's  is  a  fine  Gothic  building; 
and  notable  also  are  St.  Alkmund's,  rebuilt  1844, 
with  a  spire  205  ft.  high ;  and  St  Michael's,  opened 
1858.  There  are  chapels  for  most  classes  of  Pro- 
testant dissent exB,  and  the  Catholics  have  a  chapel 
with  a  fine  Crothic  tower.  Derby  has  received 
many  charters ;  the  first  from  John ;  its  last  and 
(prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municiiial  Reform  Act) 
governing  charter,  frofti  Charles  II.  It  claims  to 
be  a  bor.  b^  prescription.  Under  the  new  muni- 
cipal act,  It  IS  divided  into  6  wards,  and  has  12 
"aldermen  and  36  councilmen.  Corp.  revenue, 
9,125/.  in  1862.  Annual  value  of  real  pro{)erty 
assessed  to  income  tax,  145,340/.  in  1857,  and 
168,133/.  in  1862.  Derby  has  sent  two  members 
to  the  H.  of  C  since  the  2.Srd  Edward  I.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
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vested  in  the  freemen  and  swom  burgesses.  Re- 
gistered electors,  2,664  in  1865.  Derby  is  also  the 
place  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  members 
for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co. 

The  town  has  many  excellent  charitable,  educa- 
tional, literary,  scientific,  and  other  institutions. 
Amongst  them  are  the  infirmary,  a  fine  structure, 
erected  by  subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  18,000^, 
and  is  replete  with  every  convenience ;  the  self- 
supporting  charitable  and  parochial  dispensary ; 
a  lady^s  charity,  for  assisting  poor  women  during 
their  confinement;  several  fnendly  societies  and 
benefit  clubs ;  almshouses,  some  of  which  were 
founded  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1599, 
for  eight  men  and  four  women ;  others  by  R.  Wil- 
mot,  in  1638,  for  six  men  and  four  women,  now 
four  of  each;  Large's  Hospital,  founded  1709,  by 
Edward  Large,  for  five  clergymen's  widows,  sub- 
sequently enriched  by  sundry  donations;  and  18 
neat  and  substantial  almshouses,  erected  from  the 
fund  of  a  charity  bequeathed  300  years  ago  by 
Robert  Liversage  to  the  par.  of  St.  Peter;  with 
various  benefactions  for  different  purposes.  There 
are,  also,  national,  infant,  Sunday,  and  other 
schools,  furnishing  instruction  to  great  numbers 
of  children.  A  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IT.,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It 
was  formerly  in  a  very  flourishing  state ;  subse- 
quently, however,  it  fell  off  very  much ;  but  it 
has  latterly  been  getting  into  somewhat  better 
repute.  The  literary^  and  scientific  institutions 
are  the  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  in 
the  house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good  library,  a 
collection  of  fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus;  the  Town  and  Ck>untiy  li- 
brary, which  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  has  a 
public  news-rodm  and  museum  attached  to  it ;  and 
the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  town  is  remarkably  well  situated  for  manu- 
factures, having  an  extensive  command  both  of 
water  Dower  and  coal ;  and  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture ofsilk  and  cotton  have  been  established  either 
in  it  or  ita  immediate  vicinity.  Early  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  Mr.  John  Lombe,  who 
had,  at  considerable  risk,  and  by  dint  of  great  in- 
genuity and  application,  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  machmery  in  Italy,  erected  at  Derby  a 
mill  for  throwing  silk  on  a  very  huge  scale ;  and 
the  town  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  principal 
seat  of  the  silk-throwing  business.  The  other 
manufactures  comprise  stocking,  lace,  tape,  pot- 
tery, nails,  needles,  paper,  and  railway  carriages. 
The  cotton  manufacture  is  not  carried  on  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  silk ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  co. 

The  town  was  formerly  a  great  wool  mart,  and 
the  art  of  dyeing  woollen  cloth  was  supposed  to 
be  practised  here  with  peculiar  advantage,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  water  of  the  Derwent  being  spe- 
cially adapted  for  that  purpose.  Hosier}'' has  long 
been  an  important  business  in  Derby.  There  ore 
also  large  manufact4ires  of  bobbin  net ;  and  the 
weaving  of  silks  and  velvets  has  been  introduced 
of  late  years.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was 
originally  established  here  about  the  year  1750. 
The  ware  is  not,  perhaps,  of  equal  fineness  with 
the  French  and  Saxon,  out  its  workmanship  and 
<»iiamentB  are  at  least  eqiial.  The  manufacture 
of  figures  and  ornaments,  in  what  is  termed  bis- 
cuit, is  extensivdy  carried  on.  The  fluor  spar,  or 
*  blue  John,'  of  the  vicinity,  is  wrought  into  vases 
and  other  ornaments;  and  the  black  marble  of 
Ashford  into  vases,  columns,  and  chimney-pieces. 
Various  other  factories,  besides  those  specified,  are 
conducted  here  on  a  lar^  scale,  such  as  for  patent 
shot,  for  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  for 
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slitting  and  rolling  iron,  for  smelting  copper  ore, 
for  making  tin  plates.  There  are  also  red  lead, 
colour,  and  varnish  woiks;  bleaching-grounds,  in 
which  the  processes  are  performed  by  chemistry ; 
tanneries ;  soaperies ;  extensive  malting  concerns, 
and  com  mills. 

Derby  communicates  by  railway  and  canals 
with  all  parts  of  England.  The  river  was,  seve- 
ral years  since,  made  navigable  from  the  town  to 
its  junction  with  the  Trent ;  but,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Derby  canal,  the  navigation  has  Been 
disused.  This  canal  branches  from  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  canal  at  Swarkestone,  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Derby,  runs  N.,  and  intersects  the  Derwent  at 
Derby,  a  towing  bridge  being  thrown  across  that 
river.  The  Derby  canal  supplies  the  town  with 
coals,  building  stone,  gypsum,  and  other  things. 
Three  railways  meet  at  Derby: — 1.  The  Derby 
and  Birmingham ;  2.  The  Midland  Counties  rail- 
way, which  connects  Derby  and  Nottingham  with 
each  other,  and  both  with  the  London  and  North- 
western railway  at  Rugby ;-  8.  The  North  Mid- 
land railway,  which  connects  Derby  with  Leeds, 
York,  Ac.  Derby,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  centres  of 
railway  communication  in  England. 

Many  learned  persons  have  either  been  natives 
or  inhabitants  of  this  town ;  among  whom  may 
be  specified  Dr.  Thos.  Linacre,  a  learned  physician 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Joseph  Wright,  an 
eminent  painter ;  William  Hutton,  an  industrious 
antiquary  and  topographer ;  Flomstead,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer,  said  to  have  been  educated  in 
the  free  school ;  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who, 
after  practising  here  as  an  attorney,  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  m  his  profession,  havm^  been  lord 
chancellor;  John  Whitehurst,  a  scientific  me- 
chanist ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin. 

DEREHAM  (EAST),  or  MARKET  DERE- 
HAM, a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
hund.  Mitford,  15  m.  NW.firom  Norwich,  and  125^ 
NEN.  London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area 
of  par.  5,550  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4,368  'in  1861. 
The  town  having  suffered  much  from  fires  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved 
plan,  and  is  neat  and  clean.  The  church,  a  very 
ancient  structure,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  hu 
some  interesting  relics ;  and  in  it  were  deposited, 
in  1800,  the  remains  of  Cowper  the  poet.  There 
are  two  annual  fairs. 

DER&  (LOUGH),  a  Uke  of  Irehmd  in  the  SE. 
angle  of  the  co.  Donegal,  about  9  m.  in  circ. 
This  lake,  cr  rather  a  small  island  in  it,  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  Irish  superstition.  In  this  island 
there  was  formerly  a  cave,  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  a  pilgnma^  to  which  was  long  held 
to  t«  of  the  greatest  (^cacy.  The  cave  was,  how- 
ever, shut  up  in  1630,  by  order  of  government,  the 
chapel  on  the  island  demolished,  and  the  monks 
dispersed.  It  was  supposed  that  this  rough  treat- 
ment had  put  an  end  to  the  delusion ;  and  Boate, 
writing  soon  after,  says  that  *  the  pilgrimage  to 
purgatory  has  quite  come  to  nothiiig,  and  never 
hath  been  since  undertaken.'  (Boate's  Nat.  Hist. 
of  Ireland,  p.  75,  ed.  1652.)  But  if  so,  the  prac- 
tice revived  at  no  distant  period,  and  the  blond 
continues,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  to  be 
annually  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrima.  Popc: 
Benedict  XIV.  wrote  a  sermon  recommending^ 
the  pilgrimage ;  and,  in  1830,  the  Catholic  bis^tip 
of  the  diocese  publicly  notified  that  he  would  hold 
a  *  station '  here.  The  '  station,'  or  period  for  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  begins  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and 
terminates  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  average 
annual  number  of  pilgrims  are  estimated  at  ftom 
18,000  to  20,000.  At  present  the  rites  are  not 
performed  in  a  cave,  but  in  a  chapeL  A  river 
called  Derg  falls  into  this  lake. 
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DESSAU,  A  town  of  N.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
dnchj  of  Anhalt-Deasau,  residence  of  the  duke 
and  seat  of  goyemment,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mnlda,  near  its  confluence  with  Uie  Elbe,  €7  m. 
SW.  Berlin,  and  88  m.  N.  by  W.  Leipzig,  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  horn  Berlin  to  Leipzig. 
Pop.  16,608  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled  round, 
except  on  the  side  next  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  Dessau  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  Towns,  the  Sand,  and  three 
other  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  on  the  opporite 
side  of  the  Mnlda.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built 
cities  of  Germany,  and  contains  five  public  squares, 
and  upwards  of  thirty  good  streets,'which  are  well 
lighted  at  ni^hu  The  ducal  palace,  a  part  of 
which  was  built  in  1840,  contains  a  theatre,  a 
good  collection  of  paintings,  and  other  woiks  of 
art ;  the  paiaoe  of  the  dowa^-duchess,  the  hiffh 
school,  Amelia  aiylum,  riding-school,  Catholic 
church,  three  Lutheran  churches,  and  the  syna- 
gogue, are  the  other  public  edifices  most  worthy 
of  notice.  Dessau  is  tne  seat  of  the  high  court  of 
appeal  for  the  duchy  and  other  judicial  courts.  Its 
public  schools  are  numerous,  and  include  a  gym- 
nasium, teachers'  seminary,  citizens'  primary  and 
female  schools,  academies  of  music  and  singing, 
the  Ijouisa  sdiool  of  industry,  a  high  femak 
school,  and  a  celebrated  Jewish  commercial  school 
wich  which  a  Jewish  classical  seminary  is  united. 
There  are  many  public  charities.  The  inhab., 
among  whom  there  are  a  large  number  of  Jews, 
long  settled  here,  mostly  derive  their  subsistence 
from  employments  connected  with  the  court ;  but 
they  also  manufacture  woollens  and  hats,  and 
have  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  com.  The  public  cemetery  of  Dessau  is  very 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  the  ducal  country  residences,  Lmtimm 
and  Georgmmj  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens, 
Dessau  was  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  bom  in  1729,  deceased  in  1784. 

DETMOLD.    See  Lippb-Dbtmold. 

DETROIT,  a  dtv  of  the  U.  a  of  America,  cap. 
Michigan ;  on  the  W.  side  of  the  strait  or  chamiel 
uniting  lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron,  and  con- 
sequently in  one  of  the  best  positions  for  com- 
manding a  large  share  of  the  internal  na^ngation 
of  America,  18  m.  above  the  W.  extremity  of  lake 
Eric ;  lat.  A29  19'  68"  N.,  lone.  829  58'  W.  Pop. 
46,620  in  1860.  The  town  iA  irregularly  built; 
but  there  are  some  fine  edifices.  Three  of  the 
Ktreets  are  each  200  ft.  vride,  the  others  vary  from 
<>0  to  120  ft.  in  width,  and  cross  each  other  gene- 
rally at  right  angles.  There  are  several  squares, 
and  M>me  good  private  mansions.  The  R.  Catholic 
cathedral,  finished  in  1848,  is  an  imposing  edifice. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  state- 
house,  city  hall,  oanks,  markets,  a  theatre,  mu- 
seum, state  penitentiary,  co.  gM>lf  mechanics' 
hall,  and  various  public  offices.  There  are  several 
extensive  manufactories,  including  iron-foundries, 
a  brass-foundry,  and  breweries.  Ship  building 
and  the  sawing  of  timber  are  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry.  The  city  is  the  great  com- 
mercial mart  and  emporium  fur  the  state,  and  the 
centre  of  a  vast  network  of  railways.  The  mar- 
kets are  usually  well  supplied ;  the  fish-market, 
especially,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  W.  states. 
Among  numerous  charitable  institutions  there  are 
two  orphan  asylums,  several  free  schools^  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  poorhouse.  There  are  scientific  and 
iitenury  societies,  and  good  male  and  female  acade- 
mies. The  first  steamboat  visited  Detroit  in  1818 ; 
in  1862,  the  city  had  above  a  thousand  stenmers. 
Among  the  inhab.  are  many  French,  by  whom 
the  city  was  founded  in  1670.  The  Detroit  river, 
or  strait,  between  lakes  Erie  and  SL  Clair,  is  25 
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m.  long,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  broad.  The  French 
settlements  extend  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  its  banks,  which  are  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. 

DETTINGEN,  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Mayne,  8  m.  JNW.  Aschafienburg.  Pop.  620 
in  1861.  Here,  on  the  26th  June,  1748,  the  allied 
British  and  Hanoverian  army,  under  George  II. 
and  the  Earl  of  Stair,  defeated  a  very  superior 
French  force  under  Marshal  Noailles.  The  latter 
lost  above  5,000  men  killed  and  wounded;  the 
allies  about  2,000.  It  was  the  last  time  a  king 
of  England  drew  his  sword  in  batde. 

DEUX-PONTS  (Germ.  Zyfei-brSeken),  a  town 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  and  at  present  of  the 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  palatinate,  on  the  Erbacb, 
near  its  confluence  wito  the  Serre,  42  m.  W.  by 
K.  Landau,  and  47j^  m.  SSE.  Strasbiirg,  on  a 
branch  line  of  the  railway  fiom  Metz  to  Mayence. 
Pop.  8,286  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  and  well  built  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  ZweibrUcken, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences 
in  Germany,  but  which  was  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed by  the  French.  What  remains  of  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  Catholic  church.  IThe 
cathedral  and  Lutheran  diurch  are  amongst  the 
other  chief  edifices.  There  are  here  two  raiflges 
across  the  Eibach,  whence  the  town  derives  its 
name.  Deux-Ponts  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court 
of  appeal  for  the  circle,  and  contains  a  Ivceum 
and  a  gymnasium.  It  has  manufactories  of 
woollen  doth,  leather,  cotton  twist,  and  tobacco. 
Here,  in  1779,  was  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  series  of  editions  of  the  classics,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bipont  edition.  The  undertak- 
ing was  not,  however,  completed  here,  but  at 
Strasbuig. 

Deux-Ponts  and  its  duchy  successively  be- 
longed to  its  own  counts,  of  a'  branch  line  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  and  Uien  to  Sweden  and  Ba- 
varia, previously  to  the  French  revolution.  It 
was  afterwards  taken  bv  the  French,  and  formed 
a  portion  of  the  d^p.  of  Mont  Tonnene ;  but  since 
1814  it  has  again  belonged  to  Bavaria. 

DEVENTER,  a  fortmed  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Overyssel,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Tssel,  18  m.  S. 
ZwoU.  Pop.  16,842  in  1861.  A  cathedral,  6 
other  churches,  and  a  town-hall,  are  amongst  its 
chief  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  assize,  a  tribunal  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and 
seA'^eral  associations  of  public  ntUity,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  military  commandant.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  stockings,  carpets  and  linen  fabrics, 
an  iron  foundry,  and  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
com,  butter,  and  other  goods;  and  sends  7  mem- 
bers to  the  states  of  the  prov.  Deventer  has  sus- 
tained numerous  si^;es,  and  been  several  times 
taken. 

DEVIZES,  a  pari  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Wilts,  bund.  Potteme  and  Cannings,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  N.  limit  of  Salisbury  I'lain,  on 
the  principal  road  from  London  to  Bath,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  co. ;  85  m.  W.  by  S. 
London  bv  road,  and  86  m.  W  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  6,6.38  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
of  several  wide  streets,  branching  from  a  large 
ma^et^place.  The  houses  are  mostly  well  built. 
There  are  two  ancient  churches,  afibrding  speci- 
mens of  the  Norman  and  pointed  styles,  with  some 
curious  monuments.  There  are  also  5  dissenting 
chapels ;  a  charitv  school,  educating  and  appren- 
ktidng  40  boys;  Lancastrian,  national  and  infant 
schools;  a  town-hall,  with  a  circular  front  and 
Ionic  columns ;  and  a  handsome  cross,  erected  in 
1815,   by   Lord  Sidmouth.     Among  the  other 
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notable  public  buildings  are  the  com  exchange, 
completeid  in  1857,  in  the  Grecian  style,  142  ft. 
long,  and  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  built  1851, 
on  a  site  of  65  acres.  The  markets  arc  Mondav  and 
Thurs.,  the  latter  fur  com,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  W.  of  F^ngland.  Malting  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  The  woollen  business,  formerly  important, 
has  wholly  declined.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal 
passes  the  town,  giving  it  a  water  communica- 
tion with  Bristol  and  London.  Devizes  claims 
t.o  be  a  bor.  by  prescri[)tion,  but  has  several 
charters.  It  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  Previously  to  the 
Keform  Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  vest«d  in 
86  burgesses  and  an  unlimited  number  of  free 
burgesses;  but  of  these  few  were  made.  The 
Boundarv  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  pari. 
1x)r.,  which  ha<l  822  registered  electoR)  in  1862. 
The  present  municipal  couicides  with  the  pari, 
bor.  It  is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  has  3  alder- 
men and  18  common-councilmen.  Revenue  of 
tlie  corporation,  966/.  in  1 H62.  Annual  value  of 
real  property,  23,629/.  in  1857,  and  22,732/1  in  1862. 
Pettv  sessions  for  the  division  are  held  in  the 
town,  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.,  alternately 
with  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Marlborough. 
The  origin  of  the  name  (in  old  records,  Diviaa 
and  DivigU)  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  division 
of  the  place  between  the  king  and  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  an  important 
trastle  or  fortress  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen, of  which  nothing  but  the  mound  remains. 

DEVON,  a  marit,  co.  of  England,  forming  part 
of  its  S\V.  peninsula,  and  haWng  E.  the  cos.  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  N.  the  Bristol  Channel,  W. 
Cornwall,  and  S.  the  English  Channel  It  is  of 
a  rhomboidal  sliape ;  area  2,589  sq.  m.,  or  1,657,180 
acres,  of  which  about  1,200,000  are  arable,  mea- 
dow, and  pasture.  Surface  and  soil  various.  A 
great  portion  of  the  W.  district  of  the  co.,  from 
Okehampt^m  on  the  N.  to  Ugborough  on  the  S., 
and  from  Ilsington  on  the  E.  to  near  Tavistock  on 
the  W.,  is  occupied  by  Dartmoor,  one  of  the  most 
iNuren  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  It  includes  a  space  of 
above  250,000  acres,  and  is  said  to  have  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  more  than  1,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  we  suspect  this  to  be  an  exaggeration.  I  ts 
8ur&ce  is,  in  most  places,  extremely  nigged :  the 
soil,  where  it  is  not  encumbered  vrith  broken  frag- 
ments of  rock,  is  thin  and  poor ;  and  iu  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  moor  there  is  an  immense 
morass,  covering  about  80,000  acres,  and  which 
is,  in  parts,  incapable  of  supporting  even  the 
lightest  animals.  That  part  of  the  moor,  called 
the  Forest,  is  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ; 
and  on  this,  and  some  other  of  the  less  barren 
portions,  some  improvements  have  been  effected, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  planting.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  this  and  a  few  other  districts  of 
very  inferior  dimensions,  the  country  is  alike 
beautiful  and  fertile.  The  vale  of  Exeter,  com- 
prising from  120,000  to  130,000  acres,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  district  called 
the  SouUi  HaiHM,  extending  from  Torbav  round 
to  Plymouth  Sound,  is  frequently^  called  the 
garden  of  Devonshire,  and  ia  finely  divenified,  and 
very  (uroductive.  Climate  mUd,  but  moist,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  in  Cornwall.  Agriculture,  though 
much  improved,  is  still  backward ;  there  is  through- 
out the  CO.  a  great  want  of  any  r^^ular  system  of 
cultivation,  and  the  crops  are  inferior.  Potatoes 
lire  extensively  cultivated :  cyder  is  largely  pro- 
duced, especially  on  the  W,  parts  of  the  co.,  and 
is  a  common  l>everagc;  but  it  is  harsh  and  acidf 
and  these  qualities,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
it  is  drunk,  are  said  to  occasion  the  colic  prevalent 
among  the  natives.    Devon  is  principally  a^graz- 
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ing  and  dairi''  co.  The  breed  of  cattle  u  excel- 
lent :  they  are  of  a  high  red  colour,  fatten  easily, 
and  yield  capital  beef;  are  well  adapted  for  field 
labour,  being,  though  rather  light,  docile,  and 
ready  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The 
dairy  farmers  not  uufrequently  let  their  cows  Ut 
dairymen  at  so  much  a  head.  Stock  of  sheep  »ti- 
matcd  at  between  600,000  and  700,000  head.  Pro- 
perty much  divided.  Farms  of  all  sizes  from  KV. 
to  500/.  a  year ;  but  the  great  majority  smalL  Mi- 
nerals important  and  valuable;  copper  and  tin 
mines  are  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
lead,  iron  ore,  and  manganese  are  met  with. 
Alxmt  28,000  tons  of  fine  day,  raised  near  King- 
st^ignton,  Bovey,  and  other  places  in  that  part 
of  the  CO.,  are  annually  shipped  for  Staffordshire 
and  other  seats  of  the  china-ware  roanufacturp. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  though  a  good  deal 
fallen  off,  is  still  earned  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. I'rincipal  rivers  Exe,  Dart,  Tamar,  Taw, 
and  Torridge.  Principal  towns,  Plymouth,  Devon- 
[Kirt,  Exeter,  Tiverton,  and  Tavistock.  Devon- 
shire is  di>Hded  into  33  hund.  and  465  par.:  it 
returns  22  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the 
CO. ;  2  for  the  city  of  Exeter;  2  each  for  the  bors. 
of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Tiverton,  Bamataple, 
Iloniton,  Tavistock,  and  Totnesa ;  and  1  each  for 
the  bors.ofAshburton  and  Dartmouth.  Regi8t«ml 
electors  for  the  co.  18,215  in  1862,  of  whom  8,774 
for  the  northern,  and  9,441  for  the  sautheni  di- 
vision. Pop.  584,373  in  1861,  inhabiting  101,253 
houses.  Annual  value  of  real  property  aiwessed 
to  income  tax,  in  northern  division  766,64H/.  in 
1857,  and  875,033/.  in  1862 ;  in  southern  division, 
1,129,729/1  in  1857,  and  1,262,180/.  in  1862. 

DEVONPORT,  a  sea-port  town  and  pari  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  par.  of  Stoke  Damerell, 
formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock.  Pop.  of  munic 
bor.  50,440,  and  of  parL  bor.  64,783  in  1861.  The 
borough  adjoins  that  portion  of  Plymouth  caUed 
Stonehouse  on  the  W. ;  but  though  it  received 
its  present  distinctive  appellation  in  1824,  has  a 
separate  municipal  government,  and  returns  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  part 
of  Plymouth  as  the  bor.  of  Mar^'lebone  is  of 
London.  It  will,  therefore,  be  described  with  the 
dockyard,  breakwater,  dc,  under  the  head  Ply- 
mouth. 

DEWSBURY,  a  manufacturing  town,  par.  and 
township  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  216|  no. 
N.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way, rid  Stockport*  The  par.,  which  contains 
9,620  acres,  is  situated  principaUy  in  the  wapentake 
of  Aybrigg,  but  partly  also  in  thai  of  Moricy : 
the  town  of  Dewsbury,  however,  which  contains 
1,380  acres,  is  wholly  in  the  former.  Pop.  of 
township  18,148  in  1861.  The  town,  aituated  at 
the  foot  of  a  liill,  on  the  Calder,  is  8  m.  SSW. 
Leeds,  9  m.  SE.  Bradford,  and  9  m.  NEL  Uudders- 
field;  in  the  very  centre,  in  fact,  of  the  clothini^ 
district.  Tlie  approach  to  the  town  by  the  London 
road,  cut  through  a  deep  chasm,  has  a  fine  effect : 
the  town  lies  low,  and  the  smoke  of  the  factories  in 
the  distance  give  it  an  enla^^  appearance.  It 
has  a  good  mariiet-plaoe,  vrith  some  good  atreet^ ; 
and  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  aappUed  with 
water.  All  Sainta,  the  prindfud  church,  is  of 
great  antiquity:  it  was  rebuilt  in  176&,  but  « 

good  deal  of  the  interior  was  preser\'ed.  Chon^e^ 
ave  been  erected  at  Dewsbury  Moor,  £arl» 
Heaton,  and  Hanging  Heaton,  and  there  are 
several  Dissenting  chapels.  A  charity  scboul 
was  founded  here  m  1760 ;  it  has  an  endowment 
of  about  lOHL  a  year,  and  about  80  boys  are  edu- 
cated as  free  scholars.  WheelwrightVfree  schoi4, 
conducted  on  the  national  system,  was  founded 
in  1727,  and  b  attended  by  100  boys,  and  as  many 
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girls.  There  an  here  3  almshouses;  but,  excepting 
these,  the  other  charities  are  of  little  importance. 

Dewsbuiy  is  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the 
Shoddy  trade.  Here  refuse  woollen  rags  are  col- 
lected in  vast  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  after  undeigoing  certain  pr^Muations, 
are  torn  to  pieces,  and  reduced  to  their  onginal 
state  of  wool,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery ; 
and  this  wool,  l^ing  re-spun,  is  again  made  into 
cloth.  Formerly,  shoddy  cloth  was  used  only  for 
padding,  and  such  like  purposes ;  but  now  blankets, 
liushings,  druggets,  carpets  and  table  covers,  cloth 
fw  pilot  and  Petersham  great  coats,  Ac.,  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  made  of  shoddy.  The  clothing 
of  the  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  the 
navy,  consists  principally  of  the  same  material, 
which,  in  fact,  is  occasionally  worn  by  everybody. 
I^aige  qoantides  of  shoddy  cloth  are  exported, 
(ireat  improvements  have  recently  been  effected, 
not  (mly  m  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  but  also  in  the 
dves ;  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  cloth  for  sol- 
dieis'  uniforms,  which  is  no  longer  of  a  hrick  dust 
colour,  but  makes  a  much  nearer  approach  to  scar- 
let. The  beautiful  woollen  table  cloths  are  made 
wholly  of  shoddy,  being  printed  by  aquafortis 
from  designs  drawn  in  London  and  Manchester, 
and  cut  on  holly  and  other  blocks  on  the  spot. 
The  trade  is  of  comparativelv  recent  origin,  and  is 
rapidly  extending  itself.  About  1,500  men,  and 
as  muiy  women  and  boys,  are  employed  in  the 
mills,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  shoddy  in 
Dewsbury. 

DEZPHOUL,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Knzistan,  in 
a  fine  plain,  on  the  Abzal,  28  m.  W.  by  N.  Shuster. 
Pop.  estimated  at  14,000  or  15,000.  Ite  only  orna- 
ment is  a  noble  bridge  of  22  arches,  constructed 
by  command  of  Sapor.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  and 
the  arches  and  upper  parts  brick.  It  is  450  paces 
in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  about  40  in  height. 

DHAR,  or  DHARANUGGUR,  an  ancient  inL 
town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Malwah,  cap.  of  a  small 
Maharatta  state  under  British  protection ;  28  m. 
WSW.  Indore,  and  1,908  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  lat.  220  85'  N.,  lon^.  75^  24'  £.  At  one  period 
it  is  said  to  have  oontamed  20,000  houses ;  in  1820 
there  were  less  than  5,000,  but  the  pop.  was  then 
increasing.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and 
contains  some  good  buildings  and  several  tanks. 
The  fort,  detached  from  the  town,  is  surrounded  by 
walls  about  36  fu  high,  with  round  and  square 
towers.  This  town  is  of  ^reat  antiquity ;  its  rajahs 
are  of  a  most  distinguished  Muiaratta  family, 
and  formerly  had  precedence  of  both  ISdndia  and 
Ilolcar. 

DHOLPOOR,  an  inl  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Agra,  cap.  of  a  small  Hindoo  principality  under 
British  protection ;  34  m.  SSW.  Agra,  25  m.  NNE. 
Gwalior,  and  1  m.  N.  the  Chumbul  river ;  lat.  26^ 
42'  N.,  long.  770  44'  £.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Emperor  Baber  in  his  memoirs,  and  is  still 
of  considerable  size;  its  environs  are  rich  and 
productive. 

DIAMOND  HARBOUR,  a  harbour  in  the  river 
Ilooghly,  Hindostan,  34  m.  below  Calcutta,  where 
the  Conapany's  ships  usually  unload  their  outward, 
and  reodve  on  board  the  greater  pax*  of  their  home- 
ward caigoes.  Here  are  government  warehouses 
for  ships  stores  and  nggingf  protected  by  an  em- 
bankment from  inundation ;  and  about  thirty  years 
ago  an  excellent  brick  road  was  constructed  from 
hence  to  Calcutta.  The  place  a  very  unhealthy ; 
but  the  adjacent  rice  lands  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

DIARBEKR,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia  (Ar- 
menia), ca\y.  pachalik  of  same  name,  on  the  Tigris, 
bv  which  it  is  nearly  encircled,  in  a  noble  plain  or 
table-laud,  160  m.  8)S\V.  Erzeroum ;  lat.  37°  55' 
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30"  N.,  long.  390  62^  £.  Pop.  estimated  80,000  in 
1864.  The  city  'is  surrounded  by  a  prodigious 
wall  of  black  stone,  which,  for  height  and  solidity, 
is  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen, 
either  in  Europe  or  Asia:  it  has,  however,  been 
much  neglected,  and  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion. The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  have  a  good 
appearance,  but  the  streets,  though  paved,  are 
narrow  and  filthy.  The  casUe  is  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town ;  it  is  also  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
and  divided  into  many  courts  and  handsome  build- 
ings. The  bazaar  is  wdl  supplied  with  com  and 
provisions,  and  the  adjoining  cotmtry  is  fruitful 
and  well  cultivated :  cotton,  silk,  copper,  and  iron 
are  manufactured,  and  sent  to  Bagdad  and  Con- 
stantinople. When  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  has 
a  fine  appearance.  The  elevation  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  the  windings  of  the  Tigris,  and 
height  of  the  walls  and  towers,  with  the  cupolas 
of  £he  mosques,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  far  above 
that  of  any  city  which  I  have  visited  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  river  is  generally 
crossed  on  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  about  ^  m. 
below  the  town.  ^Unneir,  Memoir  of  Persian  Em- 
pire, p.  334.)  The  city,  formerly  very  important, 
fell  subsequently  into  complete  decay,  but  is  now 
arising  from  its'ruins.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  former  writers,  the  ratio  of  decUne  took  place  on 
the  following  scale : — 


Sestini    . 

in  1757, 

gives  Diarbekr  400,000  sonls 

Ives 

1758 

100,000    ,. 

Niebuhr 

1766 

90,000    „ 

Seetini    . 

1782 

„                 60,000    „ 

Qardanue 

1808 

„                 80,000    „ 

Duprd     . 

1808 

75,000    „ 

Kinneir  . 

1810 

80,000    „ 

Buckingham  . 

1815 

50,000    „ 

Hende    . 

1817 

65,000    „ 

Brant 

1835 

45,000    „ 

Sonthgate 

1837 

15,000    „ 

MoltkediMOh 

Iback    1838 

„                 20,000    „ 

Holmes  . 

1857 

29.460    „ 

Taylor  (Gonsi 

d)         18G4 

80,000     „ 

According  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Taylor, 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1864,  DiarWkr 
has  entered  upon  a  new  prosperous  career.  The 
city  was  founded,  or,  more  probably,  restored,  by 
the  emperor  Constans,  anno  349.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Amid  or  Emid,  and  is  described  under  this 
name  by  Abul-Feda. 

DIE  (an.  Dea  Voconiiontm),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Drome,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Drome,  26  m.  SK. 
Valence.  Pop.  3,885  in  1861.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  numerous  towers ;  is  clean 
and  well  built ;  has  a  cathedral,  an  ancient  epis- 
copal palace,  many  Roman  remains,  and  silk 
fabrics,  tanneries,  rope-walks,  and  paper-mills.  In 
the  16th  century  the  Calvinists  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  had  a  university  here. 

DIE'  (SAINT),  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Yosges, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meurthe,  24  m.  ENE.  EpinaL 
Pop.  8,793  in  1861.  It  is  well  situated  and  well 
buut ;  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall ;  and  has 
a  communal  coUege,  and  a  public  library  with 
9,500  vols.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  cou  rt 
of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  bishopric,  of  which 
the  dep.  Yosges  forms  the  diocese.  There  are  some 
fabrics  of  cottons,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  and 
potash. 

DIEPPE,  a  marit.  town  of  France,  d^  Seinc- 
Inft^rieure,  cap.  arrond.;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arques, 
on  the  ^tish  Channel,  nearly  opposite  Beachy 
Head,  from  which  it  is  dbtant  67  m.  SSE.,  31  m. 
N.  Rouen,  and  92  m.  NW.  Paris,  on  a  branch  Une 
of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Le  Havre.  Pop.  20,187 
in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built;  streets  broad, 
regular,  and  one  of  them  3-4 the  m.  in  length; 
houses  mostly  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with  bal- 
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conies.  It  consistji  of  two  parte, — the  town  properly 
so  called,  and  its  suburb  of  Le  PoUet^  9cparated 
from  it  by  the  port,  but  communicating  with  the 
town  by  a  bridge.  Dieppe  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  which  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  exca- 
vated in  solid  rock  for  8  m.,  and  distributed  to  68 
public,  and  above  200  private,  fountains.  Its  port, 
enclosed  by  two  jetties,  and  surrounded  by  auays, 
is  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of 
vessels  of  from  60  to  600  tuns :  but  it  dries  at  low 
water,  is  with  difficulty  kept  from  tilling  up,  and 
is  rather  of  dangerous  access  from  its  narrowness 
and  the  rapiditv  of  the  current  both  inwards  and 
outwards.  It  is  protected  by  an  old  ciwtlc  on  a 
cliff  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  by  some  lotteries. 
The  town  has  two  churohes,  from  the  steefile  of 
one  of  which.  St,  Jacques,  the  English  coast  may 
be  seen.  Since  1H22,  when  a  handsome  establish- 
ment for  sea-bathing  wait  formed,  I>ie|if{)e  has  be- 
come a  favourite  wate-ring-pUice,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is  the 
f>eat  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction ;  has  a  com- 
munal college  with  a  public  librarv'  containing 
4,000  vols.,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  hospital,  and 
a  theatre.  Ivory  articles  are  made  here  in  greater 
perfection  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe :  and  there  are  stmie  sugar-retineries,  tan- 
neries, rope-walks,  and  building  docks  for  trading 
vessels,  llie  manufacture  of  lace,  for  which  this 
town  was  once  distinguished,  has  now  much  dimi- 
nished. Dieppe  is  an  entrepot  for  salt  and  colonial 
produce,  and  nas  considerable  trade ;  but  by  far  tlie 
greatest  portion  of  the  inhab.  depend  for  support 
on  the  fisheries,  especially  those  of  mackerel  and 
herrings,  for  the  supply  of  the  capitaL  Vessels 
are  also  fitted  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fish- 
eries. There  are  two  oyster-banks,  whence  about 
12,000,000  oysters  are  annoallv  sent  to  Paris.  A 
regular  intercourse  is  kept  up  "by  steam-boats  be- 
tween Newhaven,  near  Brighton,  and  Dieppe ;  and 
as  the  journey  to  Paris  by  land  is  much  snorter  by 
this  than  by  Calais  or  Boulogne,  it  is  preferred  bv 
many  travdlers.  Dieppe  was  bombarded  and  all 
but  destroyed  by  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1694. 
The  inhab.  have  been  distinguished  bv  their  en- 
terprise. They  discovered  Canada,  founded  Quebec, 
and  explored'the  coasts  of  Africa  to  some  distance 
a  century'  previously  to  Vasco  de  Gama.  Brusen 
de  la  Martinifere,  the  author  of  the  Grand  Dic- 
tionnaire  G^graphique,  was  a  native  of  Dieppe. 

DIEST,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Demer,  and  on  the  railway  from 
^Vntwerp  to  Liige,  32  m.  ENE.  Brussels.  Pop. 
8,521  in  1856.  llie  town  is  about  a  league  m 
circ.,  but  this  8|iaoe  is  in  great  part  occupied  with 
fields  and  gardens.  It  has  a  college,  manufactures 
of  stockings,  woollens,  ^c,  and  some  excellent 
lireweries.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
Itorough  in  1705,  but  retaken  and  dismantled  by 
the  French  in  Uie  same  year. 

DIGNE  (an.  IHna  or  'Dinia)^  a  town  of  France, 
ddp.  Alpos-Basses,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  Blc^ne, 
55  m.  NE.  Aix,  78  m.  SSW.  Grenoble,  and  373  m. 
S£.  Paris.  Pop.  5,844  in  1861.  The  town  is  en- 
circled by  ancient  walls  flanked  with  square  towers. 
Streets  generally  narrow,  and  the  houses  mean. 
In  its  vicinity  bxb  some  saline  baths,  serviceable  in 
rheumatic,  paralytic,  and  cutaneous  aflections  and 
gunshot  wounds.  (Jiie  of  the  avenues  to  tlie  town 
IS  planted  with  tjrees  and  bordered  with  handsome 
houses.  Digne  is  tlie  seat  of  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  court  of  assize,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  communal  college,  and  a  bishopric ;  but 
neither  its  principal  church  nor  episcopal  palace 
deserve  notice.  It  has  a  public  library  with  3,000 
voK,  a  society  of  agriculture,  departmental  nur- 
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sery  grounds,  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  primes, 
almonds,  com,  hemp,  cloth,  cattle,  and  leather. 

DIJON  (an.  Divio) ^  a  celebrated  town  of  France, 
dep.  Cote  d  Or,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  as  it  wa<i 
formerly  of  the  duchy  and  prov.  of  Burgundy,  in 
a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  or  the  Cdte  d*Or  Moun- 
tains, on  the  Ouche,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Suson  ;  105  m.  N.  Lyons,  and  160  m.  SE.  Paris,  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons  and  the  l^lediter- 
ranean.    I'op.  87,054  in  1861.    It  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts  planted  with  trees,  and  is  for  the  roo^t 
part  well  built.     Its  streets  are  broad,  well  paved, 
and  clean ;  and  it  contains  several  lajge  and  tinp 
squares.     Its  environs  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  few  tovr-ns  in  France  possess  such  fine  public 
walks,    llie  Suison,  running  in  various  subter- 
ranean channels  through  different  quarters,  con- 
tributes to  the  cleanliness  for  which  Dijon    \* 
conspicuous.     In  the  Place  Rcjfaie,  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  the  palace  which  ha^ 
succeeded  to  the  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  destroyetl 
by  fire  in  1502.    A  laige  square  tower  formerly 
belonging  to  this  castle,  and  called  La  Terrastsup, 
now  serves  as  an  observatory :  the  palace,  which 
was  finished  in  1784,  was  destined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  states  of  the  province,  and  for  the 
residence  of  the  Princes  of  Condd,  who,  under  the 
old  r^ime^  were  its  hereditary  governors :  its  mag- 
nificent suite  of  apartments  is  now  occupied  by  the 
museums  of  painting  and  sculpture.    The  castle 
of  Dijon,  commenced  by  liOuis  XL,  and  terminated 
under  Louis  XII.  in  1518,  became  in  the  18th 
century  a  state-prison,  in  which  tJic  Duchess  of 
Maine,  Blirabeau,  and  other  distinguished  penons 
were  confined ;  it  now  serves  for  the  qnarteis  of 
the  gen§-d'arme9.    Several  of  the  churohes  are  well 
woithy  <^  notice.    That  of  St  B^igne,  in  which 
the  installation  of  the  dukes  of  Buigundj  took 
place,  was  founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  rebuilt 
m  1106.    It  suffered  materially  during  tb«  revo- 
lution ;  but  its  spire  is  still  standing,  and  reaches 
to  the  hoght  of  98   metres,  or  321^  ft  above 
ground.    Tne  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St 
Michael  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  antiquity, 
the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the  magniti- 
oence  of  their  ornaments.    The  church  of  St  Anne 
is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  with  a  fine  dome. 
The  hall  of  justice  is  a  laige  andent  edifice,  and 
the  theatre  is,  next  to  that  of  Bordeaux,  the 
handsomest  in  France  out  of  Paris.    Tliere  are 
two  public  libraries,  one  of  which  has  40,000  printed 
vols.,  and  500  or  600  MSS. ;  a  calnnet  of  natmal 
history,  and  a  botanic  garden,  2  hoapitalsi,  an 
ofjihan  asylum,  2  prisons,  a  town-hall,  hotels  of 
the  prefecture  and  academy,  and  many  private 
residences  built  during  the  independence  of  the 
duchy,  which  give  to  the  city  a  venerable  and  in- 
teresting appearance.     Dijon  is  the  seat  of  an  im- 
perial court  for    the  dcpts.  Cote  d'Ore,  Uante 
Mame,  and  Saone  et  Loire,  a  court  of  aseixe,  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerrc, 
and  of  a  bishopric ;  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  a 
military  division.    It  has  an  aeademie  umvmu- 
taire,  with  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  literature, 
a  royal  and  7  other  colleges,  a  supericv  school  oi' 
the  fine  arts,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a 
primary  normal  school,  and  numerous  learned  so- 
cieties.   It  has  some  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stuffs,  vinegar,  mustard,  for  which  it  ia^ 
famous,  wax-candles,  hats,  earthenware,  soap,  ^c« 
besides  sugar  and  wax  refineries,  tannefies,  and 
breweries :  but  its  principal  dependence  is  on  itK 
wine  trade,  it  being  the  pnncipal  depdt  and  market 
for  the  sale  of  Buiigundy.    This  town  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  period  of  Roman  domination  ;  it  wa^ 
fortified,  and,  according  to  s^onie,  relmilt  by  Mami> 
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Anreliuii;  an<1  eiilai|i^  and  embellUhed  by  Ati- 
reluui,  anno  274.  In  1 137  it  waa  burnt  doWn,  but 
soon  roee  from  ita  ashes :  it  was  annexed  to  Fiance, 
with  the  rest  of  Buif^mdy,  in  1447.  It  has  pro- 
duced manv  very  distinguished  men;  among 
otheni  may  be  specified  Boaauet,  the  glory  of  the 
GalUcan  church,  bom  here  on  the  27th  Sept^ 
1627;  Crebillon,  Piron,  Longepierre,  Daubenton, 
and  Guyton  de  Morveau. 

DINAGEPOOR,  an  inL  distr.  of  Hindoetan, 
prov.  Bengal ;  between  lat.  240  ^  and  26^  Id'  N., 
and  long. 880  1'  and  89^  11'  £.;  having  W.and  N. 
the  distr.  Puzneah,  £.  Rnngpoor,  and  S.  Rajishaye ; 
length  N.  to  S.  105  m.,  breadth  82  m. ;  area, 
5^74  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedana.  The  dis- 
trict contains  no  mountains,  nor  even  hills ;  but 
its  surface  is  undulating :  it  is  everywhere  inter- 
sected by  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Blohanonda,  Atre}i,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  some  of  the  rivers  swell  out  into  extensive 
marshes;  and  as  they  are  constantly  changing 
their  courses,  their  deserted  channels  often  contain 
a  considerable  expanse  of  stagnant  water.  The 
winds  are  more  variable  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  but  for  the  most  part  E.  The  rainy 
season  commonly  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  Oct.  Tovraids  the  end  of  tiiis  season 
the  nights  are  hot  and  oppressive,  but  the  maxi- 
mum heat  is  not  so  ^[reat  as  at  Calcutta.  From 
Nov.  to  Feb.  the  natives  often  suffer  much  from 
oi>ld,  and  fires  are  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The 
£•  winds  are  accounted  very  unhealthy ;  and  in- 
termittent and  other  fevers  annually  "destroy  a 
great  many  of  the  pop.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts 
a  red  and  stiff  clay,  unusual  in  Bengal ;  but  bv  far 
the  larger  portion  is  light  and  ash-coloured,  l^itre 
was  formerly  made  in  this  district,  but  the  soil  is 
not  peculiarly  adapted  fur  it,  and  its  manufacture 
has  been  removed  to  more  favourable  situations. 
The  banyan,  mango,  areca,  Ac.  flourish;  palms, 
generally  do  not  thrive.  There  are  some  small 
saul  forests;  but,  generally  speaking,  timber  is 
inferior,  and  useless  for  boat-building.  There  are 
few  tigers  or  leopards,  no  wolves  or  hyenas,  and 
the  wUd  elephant  or  rhinoceros  is  very  rarely  seen. 
Deer,  hares,  porcupines,  ichneumons,  otteni.  Ac, 
are  very  plentiful ;  and  wild  hogs  and  buffaloe  do 
much  damage  to  the  crops.  Birds  are  abundant, 
and  so  are  tash ;  the  last  form  by  far  the  sreater 
part  of  the  animal  food  consumed.  CrocodOes  are 
not  uncommon,  but  are  little  dreaded ;  tortoises, 
and  some  lizards,  are  eagerly  sought 'for  as  articles 
of  diet ;  insects  are  not  very  troublesome.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  land  is  fully  occupied  and  culti- 
vated ;  lioe  is  the  principal  article  of  culture,  but 
b  inferior  to  that  of  Patna ;  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
legumes,  and  oily  seeds  are  successively  the  pro- 
duce next  in  importance.  The  cotton  raiMd  in 
the  N.  is  very  baa,  but  that  of  the  S.  ia  finer  than 
that  imported  from  the  W.  of  In^ ;  the  sugar- 
cane is  largely  cultivated,  and  is  of  a  good  quality' ; 
indif^  and  tobacco  are  also  raised,  but  the  latter 
not  m  suflScient  quantity  for  home  consumption. 
l*he  husbandry  of  the  district  ia  deplorable ;  the 
plough  is  without  a  coulter  or  mould-board,  and 
in  some  parts  wants  even  the  share ;  all  the  other 
farm  implements  are  nearly  as  bad ;  and  6s.  will 
buy  all  that  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  culture 
of  five  acres  of  land.  Both  the  oxen  and  horses 
are  wretched,  except  a  breed  of  ponies  from  Bootan ; 
all  cattle  are,  however,  ill  fed,  and  on  none  but 
Datunl  pastures.  There  are  very  few  carts  or 
conveyances  of  anv  kind  in  the  district.  The  farms 
are  generally  small ;  about  one  farmer  only  in  six- 
teen may  rent  from  dO  to  100  acres ;  estates  are 
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I  alfio  generally  small ;  most  of  the  land  belongs  to 
Hindoos.  There  are,  however,  very  few  uidividuaU 
m  a  state  of  beggary,  and  such  as  are  so  are  readily 
relieved,  the  disposition  of  the  people  generally 
being  charitable.  Except  those  of  Europeans,  anil 
some  Mohammedans,  no  houses  have  any  other 
than  a  thatched  roof:  mud  walls  are  most  common ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  the  huts  are  wholly  con- 
structed of  straw  and  reeds.  The  furniture  of  both 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  is  nearly  alike,  and 
the  whole,  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  not 
worth  more  than  a  rupee.  Most  of  these  classes 
sleep  on  sackcloth  or  mat«i  on  the  ground.  They 
are  generally  very  ill-clothed,  but  both  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  wear  many  ornaments;  the 
women  of  both  races  colour  their  eyelids  with  lamp- 
black. For  food,  the  people  are  generally  better 
off  than  for  lodging,  furniture,  or  clothing;  and 
few  are  distressed  h^  hunger,  aJlthoogh  their  food 
is  seldom  very  nourishing :  the  lower  classes  are 
obliged  to  use  the  ashes  of  the  plantain  root,  &c. 
for  salt,  and  often  want  for  tobacco,  their  favourite 
and  almost  only  stimulus.  Slaves  are  few,  and 
servants,  especially  female  ones,  scarce ;  for  early 
marriages  are  so  universal,  that  nearly  everv 
woman  is  married  by  the  P^od  of  pubertv,  or  is 
else  subject  to  a  stigma.  The  inbab.,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  poverty,  are  feeble,  sickly,  and 
subject  to  various  diseases ;  and  are  also  ignorant, 
mentlacious,  and  occasionally  rapacious.  Dacoity 
wajs  formerly  a  very  prevalent  crime.  Education 
has  proceeded  to  veiy  little  more  than  rudimental 
instruction  among  about  1  in  16  of  the  male  sex. 
Chri8tianity  has  made  but  little  progress. 

DlNAOEiHM>R  {Dimajpur^  the  ab<^  ofbtggan)^ 
an  inL  town  of  Hindoetan ;  cap.  of  the  above  &tr. ; 
seat  of  the  British  judicial  and  revenue  courts; 
between  two  tributanes  to  the  Ganges ;  65  m.  ESE. 
Pumeah,  and  86  m.  NXE.  Moorahedabad :  lat. 
260  87'  N.,  long.  88^  43'  F..  Pop.  estimat.  at 
80,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  very  poor  place ;  its  houses  are  chiefly 
thatched  huts,  there  being,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  but  eight  brick  dwellings  out  of  5,000, 
exclusive  of  the  European  residences  and  public 
offices,  which  are  built  in  the  worst  Anglo-nidian 
style.  Its  most  densely  peopled  portion  has  near 
its  centre  a  square  surrounded  witn  shops ;  in  the 
English  quarter,  and  other  portions,  the  nouses  are 
detached  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with 
gardens  and  pasture  lands.  What  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Punabhoba,  is  occupied  by  merohants  and  ware- 
houses. It  is  clean  aud  well  watched,  but  not 
lighted ;  the  roads  round  it  are  kept  in  good  repAir 
by  convicts,  but  bridges  are  wanted.  It  contains 
no  public  building  of  any  importance,  excepting 
the  house  of  the  late  r^ah,  built  in  1780,  a  strange 
mixture  of  European,  Moorish,  and  Hindoo  styles, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  but  now  in 
great  measure  gone  to  decay.  The  vidni^  of 
Dinagepoor  has  a  sandy  soil,  is  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pastures. 

DINAN,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Cdtes-du-Nord, 
cap.  arrond.,  beautifully  situated  on  a  height  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ruice,  18  m.  E.  SL  Brieuc,  on 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  8,089  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  extraordinary  height 
and  thickness,  the  works  outside  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  gardens,  and  laid  out  as  public 
walks.  Streets  mostly  ill  built,  narrow,  and  dirty ; 
though  of  late  yeare  some  parts  of  t^e  town  have 
been  much  improved.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are, — a  castle,  built  about  1300,  now  used  as 
a  prison,  two  churches  of  Gothic  arohitecture,  tlie 
town-hall,  clock-tower,  hospital,  and  concert-hall. 
Vessels  of  from  70  to  90  tons  come  up  to  Dinan  at 
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has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  but  very  few  approach 
nearly  t4.>  that  amount. 

The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  of 
Denmark  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  larger  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  In  Copen- 
hagen it  has  been  8'06  per  cent.,  in  the  other  com- 
mercial towns  together  10"29  per  cent.,  whilst  in 
the  country  districts  it  has  only  been  6*99  per 
cent« 

The  titles  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark are  only^two,  count,  or  earl,  and  baron; 
but  there  is  a  large  untitled  noble$se,  consisting  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  the  country,  which 
rank  higher  in  public  estimation  than  many  of  the 
modem  houses  ennobled  by  the  crown. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  stated  as 
follows  in  the  census  of  1860.  Out  of  an  average 
of  1,000  people,  395  live  exclusively  by  agri- 
culture; 228  by  manufactures  and  trades;  187 
are  day  labourers ;  63  are  commercial  men ;  29 
mariners;  20  paupers;  16  ministers  and  school- 
masters, or  connected  with  education;  15  pen- 
sioners, or  people  living  on  '  aftagt '  (an  allowance 
to  those  who  cede  their  farms  from  old  age,  ^c.) ; 
13  servants;  between  11  and  12  hold  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  offices;  9  are  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  9  capitalists ;  7  follow  scientific  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  (including  students  at  the  Uni- 
versities) ;  about  5  have  no  fixed  means  of  living ; 
and  a  little  over  1  are  in  prisoner  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours. The  increase  in  the  population  by 
births  has,  on  an  average,  been  at  the  rat«  of  165 
children  to  every  1,000  women  between  20  and  50 
years  of  age.  Out  of  the  above  number  of  chil- 
<lren,  1  in  every  10  or  11  has  been  illegitfanate, 
and  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  still-bom. 

Government. — Previously  to  1660,  the  crown  of 
Denmark  was  elective.  The  supreme  legislative 
authoritv  was  vested  in  a  diet,  or  assembly,  com- 
posed of  deputies  chosen  by  the  nobility,  clergj', 
and  commons.  But  the  influence  of  the  nobles 
predominated  very  much  in  this  assembly;  and 
they  also  shared  the  executive  power  with  the 
king  and  enjoyed  many  immunities.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  with  this  distribution 
of  power,  and  still  more  with  the  oppressions 
they  too  frequentlv  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  was  greatlv  inflamed,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  humiliating  treaty  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  year  with  Sweden,  and  by 
the  refusal  of  the  nobles  to  submit  to  bear  an 
equal  share  of  the  burdens  required  by  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  In  this  crisis  the  partisans  of 
the  crown  prevailed  on  the  deputies  of  the  cleigy 
and  the  commons  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  their  rights,  and  as  the  only  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  &e  existing  dissensions,  and  of  rescuing 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  to 
confer  absolute  hereditary  power  on  the  sovereign. 
The  nobility,  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  opposition,  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  concur  with  the  cleigy  and  the 
commons. 

It  is  due  to  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  to  state 
that  they  exercised  these  great  powers  with  sin- 
gular moderation,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gainers  by  the 
revolution  of  1660,  the  results  of  which  were  em- 
bodied in  all  subsequent  charters  and  forms  of 
constitutions.  The  changes  in  these  forms  were 
many;  the  last  of  them,  sanctioned  June  5,  1849, 
with  modifications  adopted  in  January,  1865,  con- 
taining the  constitution  now  in  force.  According 
to  this  charter,  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right 
of  faking  and  amending  kws  in  the  Rigsdagj  or 


diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  soverpipn. 
The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  stAte.  The  Rigadag  consists  of 
the  Landsthing  and  the  FoUttthing^  the  former 
being  a  senate  or  upper  house,  and  the  latter 
a  house  of  commons.  The  Landtthing  consists 
of  59  members.  Of  these,  19  are  nominated  by 
the  crown  for  the  term  of  12  years,  and  the  rest 
are  elected.  To  the  Landgthing  any  male  sub- 
ject is  eligible  who  is  forty-one  years  of  age, 
who  does  not  labour  under  mental  incapacity, 
and  who  either  pays  200  rixdoUars,  or  22/L  14j.  2d, 
direct  taxes,  or  has  a  vearly  income  of  1,200 
rixdollars,  or  ISQL  5».  To  the  FoUuthing,  con- 
sisting of  101  members,  any  householder  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  eligible,  provided  he  dfies  not 
labour  under  any  incapacity  which  would  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  voting.  This  right  belongs 
to  every  citizen  who  has  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of  public 
charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  anv  former  time 
been  in  receipt  of  it,  has  repaid  t)ie  sums  so  re- 
ceived, and  who  does  not  labour  under  mental 
incapacity.  The  elected  members  of  the  Land*- 
thing  hold  their  seats  for  eight,  and  th(»e  of  the 
FoUtsthing  for  three  years. 

At  the  side  of  these  two  houses  of  parliament — 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Denmark — is  placed  a 
third  body,  called  the  Rigsraad,  or  supreme  council 
of  the  nation.  It  consists  of  47  members,  appointed 
as  follows : — 

Nominated  by  the  crown        ...  IS 

Elected  by  the  Landsthing      ...  6 

Elected  by  the  Folksthing       ...  12 
Elected  by  the  qualified  votdTs  in  different 

districts 17 

Total         ...       47 

The  Rtgsraad  sits  every  second  year  for  two 
months.  It  may  be  prorogued  once  m  two  years 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months ;  and  the 
king  can  dissolve  it  at  his  pleasure.  If  dissolved 
it  must  be  reassembled  within  four  months,  and 
more  than  two  dissolutions  cannot  take  place 
within  a  period  of  two  years.  The  qualifications 
for  a  seat  in  this  council  are — complete  citizenship 
(that  is,  the  possession  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  a  native-bom  subject  is,  as  such,  entitled), 
an  unblemished  personal  character,  and  the  absence 
of  any  legal  claim  upon  such  property  as  the  can- 
didate may  possess.  The  qualification  for  the  direct 
electoral  franchise  is,  in  addition  to  the  first  above- 
named  condition — thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  an- 
nual payment  of  200  rixdollars,  or  about  25/.  in 
direct  taxes ;  or,  an  annual  income  of  1,200  rix- 
dollars, equal  to  1352.  Private  members  of  the 
Kigsiaad  cannot  introduce  bills,  but  can  petition 
the  crown  for  their  introduction.  The  ministers 
take  part  in  the  debates  of  this  body  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  but  cannot  vote  unless  they  are 
members. 

The  executive  government  is  conducted,  under 
the  king,  by  a  pri^y  council,  and  by  departments 
or  collies,  each  having  a  minuter  at  its  hcMi,  iii 
which  the  public  business  is  transacted.  The  pro- 
vinces are  all  divided  into  atifitert  or  dioceses,  and 
these  again  into  amter  or  bailiwicks;  but  in  the 
tirst  the  government  and  the  administiatiiMi  of 
justice  is  committed  to  different  parties,  whereas 
the  bailie,  amtman  (prefect),  or  chief  of  the  admin- 
istration in  the  duchies,  is  idso  chief  judge  in  their 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  lowest  courts  con> 
sist  of  a  judge  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  the  ^ao- 
prietors  of  the  district,  and  confirmed  by  the  kuijg. 
From  these  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pn*- 
vincial  courts,  and  thence  to  the  supreme  court  af 
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tervalfl ;  an  artificial  harbour  formerly  exlBted, 
but  has  been  long  destroyed;  and  the  town  is 
evidently  in  a  state  of  gradual,  if  not  rapid  decay. 
At  a  few  m.  distance  on  the  S.  flows  the  Nahr 
Ibrahim  (an.  Adonis),  a  short,  but  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  over  which  is  a  well-built  stone  bridge  of 
one  arch.  The  surrounding  soil  is  fertile,  and 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco. 
The  land  of  the  Giblites  (BvjSAioi)  is  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xiii.  6,  and  this  town  was  evidently  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  mercantile  and 
maritime  kin^om  of  T^re.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9.) 
Byblus  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  S3Tian 
mythology,  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  and  a  principal  seat  of  the 
religious  rites  connected  therewith.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  vrild 
boars  are  still  very  common  in  the  surrounding 
mountuns,  and  that  the  phenomenon  mentioned 
by  Lucian,  of  the  river  acquiring  a  reddish  colour 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  been  observed 
by  Maundrell  and  other  travellers,  and  is  occa- 
sioned b^  the  washing  down  of  particles  of  red 
earth  during  heavy  rains.  Milton  has  beautifully 
alluded  to  this  legend  : — 

'  Thammnz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  In  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  danuwls  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amoroiis  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native  rock. 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammnz  yearly  wounded.* 

Byblus  was  a  considerable  sea-port  under  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  but  the  existmg  remains  are 
mostly  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  a  favourite 
with  the  emperor  Adnan,  who  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  worship  of  Adonis 
(see  Bethlehem),  and  to  whom  an  inscription 
near  the  land-gate  still  exists  in  good  preservation. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  captured 
by  the  Christians,  who  built  its  present  walls ;  but 
in  the  furious  wars  of  that  fanatical  age,  the  port 
and  trade  of  Djebail  shared  the  ruin  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  coast  Still,  in  its  decay,  it  is  the 
cap.  of  the  Kesraouan  (the  coast  between  Tripoli 
and  Beirout)  and  the  see  of  a  Maronite  bishop. 
(Strabo,  xvi.  755 ;  Lucian,  De  De4  Syrii,  2 ; 
William  of  Tyre,  xi  caps.  9  and  14  ;  Maundrell, 
44-46  ;  Volnev,  ii.  148  ;  Bnrckhardt's  Tniv.  Syr., 
179;  Kobinson,  ii  49t-52.) 

DJIDDA,  or  JIDDA,  a  marit.  city  of  Arabia,  in 
£1-Hedjaas,  being  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  one  of 
the  chief  entrepots  for  foreign  commerce  in  the 
peninsula.  Lat.  21©  82*  42'^  N.,  long.  39©  6'  E. 
Kesident  pop.,  according  to  Ali  Bey,  5,000,  but 
this  number  is  often  much  increased  by  the  influx 
of  strangers.  The  inhab.  are  nearly  afl  foreignen, 
or  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Arabia ;  the  only 
natives  being  a  few  sheriff  families  attached  ex- 
clusively to  Uie  offices  of  religion  and  law.  Five 
mosques,  poor  and  mean,  tlie  govemor^s  house, 
and  a  small  castle,  mounting  nine  or  ten  guns, 
are  the  only  public  buildings,  except  the  khans, 
which  are  numerous  and  hiuidsome.  The  houses 
in  the  town,  built  of  stone  and  madrepore,  are, 
from  the  p^ishable  nature  of  the  material,  not 
very  lasting ;  but  in  the  suburbs  they  are  mere 
huts,  constructed  of  reeds  and  brushwood,  inha- 
bited principally  by  Bedouins.  The  streets  are 
unpnved ;  but  Dijdda  is,  notwithstanding,  cleaner, 
and  in  other  respects  superior  to  most  Eastern 
cities  of  equal  size.  It  is  one  of  the  holy  places 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  its  sanctity  is  increased 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reputed  tomb  of  Eve, 
a  mde  stone  structure,  about  2  m.  to  the  N.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  bare  desert,  destitute  of 
running  atreama;  and  though  well  water  is  easily 


procurable,  it  is  generally  bad.  The  inhab.  collect 
the  rain  in  cisterns,  and  the  commonest  neces- 
saries are  brought  from  a  distance.  Com,  rice, 
butter,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  clothing,  Ac.,  are  im- 
ported in  very  large  quantities  from  Egypt,  the 
Abyssinian  coast,  and  (excepting  butter)  even  from 
Persia  and  India.  Djidda  depends,  therefore,  for 
its  existence  upon  its  trade,  which  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  wholly  of  the  transit  kind.  I«rom  the 
interior  dates,  and  the  celebrated  balm  of  Mecca, 
are  brought  for  shipment  westward ;  musk,  civet, 
and  incense  are  procured  from  Abyssinia;  mus- 
lins, cloths,  cunbrics,  teak  timber,  cocoa-nuts:, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  shawls, 
and  tissue,  are  brought  from  India ;  the  Malay 
Islands  send  spices  and  female  slaves  for  sale  at 
the  Mecca  markeL  The  coffee  trade,  which,  next 
to  that  of  grain,  was  formerly  the  most  important, 
has  much  declined  of  late,  partly  owing  to  the  free 
admission  of  American  produce  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  pnndpally  to  tlie  impolitic  exactions 
of  the  pacha  of  Egypt  upon  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. A  trade  in  staves  is  carried  on  with  the 
Mozambique  coast ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  port  of  Djidda  employs  250  vessels, 
great  and  small.  The  imported  articles  are  con- 
veyed by  ships  to  Suez,  whence  they  find  their 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  or  by  caravans 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from  which  cities  they  are 
again  dispersed  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey. 
The  caravans  to  Mecca  start  daily,  those  to  Me- 
dina every  forty  or  fifty  days ;  but,  besides  these, 
Diidda  carries  on  no  land  trade,  except  occasion- 
aUy  with  N.  Yemen  for  com.  The  duties  upon 
coneo  were  formerly  7^  per  cent^  they  are  now 
double  that  amount ;  those  upon  Indian  goods  are 
from  6  to  10  per  cenL  according  to  quauty ;  the 
trade  in  grain  is  monopolised  by  the  Egyptian 
^vemment.  Twice  at  least  in  every  year  Djidda 
IS  crowded  with  strangers,  viz.  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Indian  fleet  (about  May),  when  merchants 
from  all  quarters  pour  in  to  purcl^ase  at  the  first 
hand  ;  and  during  the  hadj,  when  pilgrims  come 
from  all  the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers.  In 
some  years  above  20,000  pilgrims  land  either  at 
Djidda  or  Vembo,  but  mostty  at  the  former.  There 
is  no  manufacture  in  the  town ;  everything,  for  use 
as  well  as  for  consumption,  is  imported,  and  the 
occupations  of  the  poorer  as  of  the  richer  inhab. 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  barter. 

Abul-Feda  (Ar.  Des.,  GO),  supposes  Djidda  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  be  the  Badeo  RMivm  (B«£«.tf 
fiaai\tuiv)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  vUi.  6) ;  but  Niebuhr 
with  mora  reason  believes  the  ground  on  which 
the  dty  stands,  to  have  been  recovered  from  the 
sea  within  a  short  period.  At  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  he  describes  high  sand  hills,  full  of 
shells  and  corals ;  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  coast  makes  it  impossible,  in  his  mind,  that 
the  modem  town  can  occupy  the  same  site  with  its 
namesake,  in  the  days  of  Mohammed.  *  Djidda/ 
he  says,  *  s'avancera  deplus  en  plus  vers  I'ouest;  * 
and  in  fact,  although  a  aty  of  this  name  has  been, 
for  ages,  the  port  of  Mecca,  yet  the  town  now  ex- 
isting is  evidently  of  modem  origin.  The  sultan 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  as  sovereign  of  the  Beled-el- 
Harem  (Holy  Land),  has  possessed  Djidda  since 
the  first  days  of  Islamism ;  a  pacha,  first  appointed 
by  the  cidiphs,  and  then  by  the  grand  signior,  as 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  faitli,  was  indeed  the 
nominal  governor  ;  and,  professedly,  the  customs 
were  to  be  divided  equally  between  him  and  the 
sultan  sheriff.  The  latter,'however,  in  the  declin- 
ing days  of  Turkish  power,  paid  little  regard  t<> 
this  arrangement,  and  in  the  end  expelled  the 
Turks  entirely  from  El-IIedjaz.  Scarcely  was  this 
effected  when  the  growing  power  of  the  Wahabees 
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has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  but  very  few  approach 
nearly  to  that  amount. 

The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  of 
Denmark  for  the  last  ten  years  has  l)een  larger  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  country  di^st^ict8.  In  Copen- 
hagen it  has  been  8'05  yter  cent.,  in  the  other  com- 
mercial towns  together  10*29  per  cent,,  whilst  in 
the  country  districts  it  has  only  been  5*99  per 
cent. 

The  titles  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark are  only^two,  count,  or  earl,  and  baron; 
but  there  is  a  laige  untitled  noblesse,  consisting  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  the  country,  which 
rank  higher  in  public  Ci^timation  than  many  of  the 
modem  houses  ennobled  by  the  crown. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  stated  as 
follows  in  the  census  of  1H60.  Out  of  an  average 
of  1,000  people,  395  live  exclusively  by  agri- 
culture; 228  by  manufactures  and  trades;  187 
are  day  labourers;  53  are  commercial  men;  29 
mariners;  20  paupers;  16  ministers  and  school- 
masters, or  connected  with  education ;  15  pen- 
sioners, or  people  living  on  '  aftagt '  (an  allowance 
to  those  who  cede  their  farms  fn>m  old  age,  &c.) ; 
13  servants;  between  11  and  12  hold  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  offices;  9  are  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  9  capitalists ;  7  follow  scientific  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  (including  students  at  the  Uni- 
versities) ;  about  5  have  no  fixed  means  of  living; 
and  a  little  over  1  are  in  prison  ^r  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours. The  increase  in  the  population  by 
births  has,  on  an  average,  been  at  the  rate  of  165 
children  to  every  1,000  women  between  20  and  50 
years  of  age.  Out  of  the  above  number  of  chil- 
dren, 1  in  every  10  or  11  has  been  illegithnate, 
and  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  still-bom. 

Government, — Previously  to  1660,  the  crown  of 
Denmark  was  elective.  The  supreme  legislative 
authoritv  waa  vested  in  a  diet,  or  assembly,  com- 
posed of  deputies  chosen  by  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  commons.  But  the  influence  of  the  nobles 
predominated  very  much  in  tliis  assembly;  and 
tliey  also  shared  the  executive  power  with  the 
king  and  enjoyed  many  immunities.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  with  this  distribution 
of  power,  and  still  more  with  the  oppressions 
they  too  firequently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  was  greatly  infiamed,  at  Uie  period  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  humiliating  treaty  concluded 
in  the  course  of  the  year  with  Sweden,  and  by 
the  refusal  of  the  nobles  to  submit  to  bear  an 
equal  share  of  the  burdens  required  by  the  state 
or  public  affairs.  In  this  crisis  the  partisans  of 
the  crovm  prevailed  on  the  deputies  of  the  clergy 
and  the  commons  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  their  rights,  and  as  the  only  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  existing  dissensions,  and  of  rescuing 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  to 
confer  absolute  hereditary  jjower  on  the  sovereign. 
The  nobility,  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  opposition,  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  concur  with  the  clergy  and  the 
commons. 

It  is  due  to  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  to  state 
that  they  exercised  these  great  powers  with  sin- 
gular moderation,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  mass  of  the  i)eople  were  gainers  by  the 
revolution  of  1660,  the  results  of  which  were  em- 
bodied in  all  subsequent  charters  and  forms  of 
constitutions.  The  changes  in  these  forms  were 
many ;  the  last  of  them,  sanctioned  June  5, 1849, 
with  modifications  adopted  in  January,  1865,  con- 
taining the  constitution  now  in  force.  According 
to  this  charter,  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right 
of  ^naking  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdag,  or 


diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereip^u 
The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  which  b  declared  to  ha  tiie 
religion  of  the  state.  The  Rigsdag  consists  of 
the  Landsthing  and  the  Folksthing,  the  former 
being  a  senate  or  upper  house,  and  the  latter 
a  house  of  commons.  The  Landsthing  consists 
of  59  members.  Of  these,  19  are  nominated  by 
the  crown  for  the  term  of  12  years,  and  the  rest 
are  elected.  To  the  Landsthing  any  male  sul)- 
ject  is  eligible  who  is  forty-one  years  of  age, 
who  does  not  labour  under  mental  incapacity, 
and  who  either  pays  200  rixdollars,  or  22/.  14*.  2dL 
direct  taxes,  or  has  a  yearly  income  of  1,200 
rixdollarn,  or  136/.  5«.  to  the  FoUtsthing,  con- 
sisting of  101  members,  any  householder  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  eligible,  provided  he  d(»es  not 
labour  under  any  incapacity  which  would  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  voting.  This  right  belongs 
to  every  citizen  who  has  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of  publie 
charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  anv  former  time 
been  in  receipt  of  it,  has  repaid  tlbe  sums  so  re- 
ceived, and  who  does  not  lalwur  under  mental 
incapacity.  The  elected  meml)ers  of  the  Lands- 
thing  hold  their  seats  for  eight,  and  those  of  the 
Fotksthing  for  three  years. 

At  the  side  of  these  two  houses  of  parliament — 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Denmark — is  placed  a 
third  body,  called  the  Rigsraad,  or  supreme  council 
of  the  natioiL  It  consists  of  47  members,  appointed 
as  follows : — 

Nominated  by  the  crown        ...  13 

Elected  by  the  Ijftndhthing      ...  6 

Elected  by  the  Folksthing      ...  13 
Elected  by  the  qualified  voters  in  different 

districts 17 


Total 


47 


The  Rigsraad  sits  every  second  jeax  for  two 
months.  It  may  be  prorogued  once  m  two  years 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months ;  and  the 
king  can  dissolve  it  at  his  pleasure.  If  dissolve<l 
it  must  be  reassembled  within  four  months,  and 
more  than  two  dissolutions  camiot  take  place 
within  a  (period  of  two  years.  The  qualifications 
for  a  scat  in  this  council  are'^-complete  citizenship 
(tiiat  is,  the  possession  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  a  native-bom  subject  is,  as  such,  entitled), 
an  unblemished  personal  character,  and  the  absence 
of  any  legal  claim  upon  such  property  as  the  can- 
didate mav  possess.  The  qualification  for  the  direct 
electoral  franchise  is,  in  addition  to  the  fin»t  above- 
named  condition — thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  an- 
nual payment  of  200  rixdollars,  or  about  254  in 
direct  taxes ;  or,  an  annual  income  of  1,200  rix- 
dollars, equal  to  135/.  Private  membeis  of  the 
Rigsraad  cannot  introduce  bills,  but  can  petition 
the  crown  for  their  introduction.  The  ministcTH 
take  part  in  the  debates  of  this  body  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  but  cannot  vote  unless  they  are 
members. 

The  executive  government  is  conducted,  nnder 
the  king,  by  a  pri\'y  council,  and  by  departments 
or  colleges,  ea'cn  having  a  minuter  at  its  head,  in 
which  t^e  public  business  is  transacted.  The  pro- 
vinces are  all  divided  into  stifters  or  diooesea,  and 
these  again  into  amter  or  bailiwicks;  bat  in  the 
first  the  government  and  the  administration  of 
justice  is  committed  to  different  partiess  wbereas 
the  bailie,  amtman  (prefect),  or  chief  of  the  admiii- 
i»tration  in  the  duchies,  is  also  chief  judge  in  their 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  lowest  courts  con- 
sist of  a  judge  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  the  pn>- 
prietors  of  the  district,  and  confirmed  by  the  kxug. 
From  these  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pn^ 
vincial  courts,  and  thence  to  the  supreme  conn  of 
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good  housefl;  a  bridge  over  the  river,  built  in 
1688;  a  co.  hall,  erected  in  1825,  and  a  church 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  huge  nave.  The  oo. 
gaol,  situated  outside  the  town,  was  built  in  1811, 
at  an  expense  of  5,000/L  The  town  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coaree  woollen 
fabric,  called  webn,  principally  shipped  for  America. 
Webe  were  formerly  made  in  different  parts  of 
Montgomeryshire,  but  the  manufacture  is  now 
entirely  confined  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  situation 
in  a  dale,  abundant  in  ha2el8. 

DOLLAR,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Clackman- 
nan, 12  m.  £.  by  N.  Stirling,  on  the  Scottish 
Central  railway.  Pop.  1,540  in  1861.  The  village 
is  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of  an  academy,  esta^ 
blished  by  Mr.  M'Nab  a  native  of  the  place,  who 
appropriated  nearly  100,0002.  for  its  roundation. 
1  he  academy,  a  beautiful  Grecian  building,  was 
erected  in  1819.  I'he  branches  taught  in  it,  in 
addition  to  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy, are  (^wing,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  An  infant 
and  a  female  school  are  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  a  librarv.  The  session  commences  on 
Oct.  1.,  and  terminates  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  August.  The  academy  is  governed — under 
10  &  11  Yict.  c  16 — by  a  body  of  trustees,  com- 
prising the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and 
other  eminent  men. 

DOMIXGO  (ST.).    SeeHATTi. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Windwaid  Islands  m 
the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated 
between  the  islands  dTGuadaloupe  and  Martinique, 
28  m.  firom  either;  in  lat.  15P  12'  to  15^  86'  N., 
and  long.  61°  17'  to  61°  32'  W.  Length  N.  to  S., 
about  29  m. ;  greatest  breadth  16  m. :  area  186,436 
acres.  Pop.  25,065  in  1861.  The  island  is  the 
most  elevated  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  and  contains 
manv  high  and  rugged  hills,  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  well-watoed  valleys.  The  soil  is, 
however,  generaUv  very  light,  and  more  fitted  for 
the  growth  uf  cofiee  than  of  sugar.  Maize,  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  tobacco,  are  amongst  the  other  staples. 
'Ilie  higher  parts  produce  abundance  of  rose  and 
other  woods  used  in  cabinet-making.  Hogs, 
poultry,  and  game  are  plentiful :  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  are  very  productive :  and  bees,  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Europ^  abound  in  a 
wild  state.  The  island  bears  unequivocal  marks 
of  volcanic  action,  and  sulphur  is  found  in  great 
plenty.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  total  value  of 
exports,  in  the  year  1868,  amounted  to  72,726/., 
and  of  imports  to  47,7552.  The  public  revenue,  in 
1863,  amounted  to  12,787iL,  and  the  expenditure 
to  12,095^  The  government  is  under  a  lieutenant- 
governor— «uboMinate  to  the  govemor-in-chief  at 
Antifpia— an  executive  councu  of  seven  members, 
appomted  by  the  crown,  and  a  representative  as- 
sembly of  nineteen  members.  The  island  is  defi- 
cient in  good  haifooois ;  that  of  Roseau  on  the  W., 
and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  on  the  N.  coast,  are  the 
only  tolerable  ones.  Roseau  and  St.  Joseph  are 
the  principal  towns.  Dominica  was  discovered 
by  Colombos  in  1493,  ceded  to  England  by  France 
in  1763,  retaken  by  the  French  in  1778,  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  1783. 

DOMREMY  LA  PUCELLE,  a  small  village  of 
France,  d^p,  Vosges,  7  m.  N.  Neufchiteau.  Pop. 
839  in  1861.  Domremy  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  bom  here  in 
1412.  The  house  once  inhabited  by  the  heroine 
is  still  extant.  It  has  been  purchased  bv  govern- 
ment, and  is  preserved  with  a  kind  of  religious 
care  and  venenUion.    Opposite  to  it,  in  1820,  a 
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handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
bust  of  Joan,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  erected  to  her  memory  by  the  d^p.; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  school  of  mutual  m- 
struction  for  yx)ung  girls  was  founded  in  the 
village.  This  village  also  gave  birth  to  a  female 
of  a  very  different  character  torn  Joan,  Madame 
Dubarrv,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 

DON  (the  anc  TanaU),  a  large  and  celebrated 
river  of  Russia  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  distr.  of 
Epifan,  in  the  government  of  Tula;  and  passing 
by  the  town  of  Lebedian,  flows  S.  to  Voronege 
and  Kalitva ;  it  then  turns  to  the  E.,  till,  at  Kat- 
chalinsk,  it  approaches  within  about  36  m.  of  the 
Wolga ;  here  it  takes  a  WSW.  direction,  which  it 
pursues  till  it  falls,  by  various  mouths,  into  the 
NE.  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  a  little  below  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  Altogether,  its  course, 
which  is  very  circuitous,  may  be  about  1,000  m. 
Principal  amuents,  Donetz,  Sosna,  Yorona,  Med- 
veditza,  &c  Its  turbid  and  unwholesome  waters 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Its  mouths  are  so  en- 
cumbered with  sand  banks  that  they  only  admit 
of  being  entered  by  flat-bottomed  vessels  drawing 
from  5  to  6  fl.  water ;  and  in  summer  it  i%  in  most 
parts  so  very  shallow  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence as  a  channel  of  internal  navigation,  except 
during  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  products  of 
the  various  provinces  it  traverses  are  brought 
down  to  Rostof,  Nakhitchevan,  and  Tsganrog. 
(Hagemeister  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea, 
p.  30.  English  trans.)  Peter  the  Great  projected 
a  canal  between  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  where 
they  approach  nearest  to  each  other ;  but,  owing 
to  Uie  difficulty  of  the  ground,  it  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  former  is,  however,  connected 
near  its  source  by  a  canal  with  the  Oka,  an 
afiluent  of  the  Wolga,  and,  consequently,  by  a 
very  circuitous  course  with  the  hitter.  Europe  is 
now  generally  and  properly  extended,  on  the  S., 
to  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus;  but  in  antiquity 
the  Don  (Tanais)  was  held,  during  the  latter  part 
of  its  course,  to  be  the  Une  of  demarcation  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Lucan  notices  this  drcumstance, 
as  follows  :— 


'  qvA  vertioe  lapsus 


Bhipeeo  Tanaia  diversi  nomlna  mnndl 
ImpoAiit  rlpls,  AsisBqne  et  terminos  idem 
Enrojue,  medlas  diiiznens  confinia  term, 
Nunc  hunc,  nunc  ilium,  qcjl  flectitor  ampUat  orbem.' 

Lib.  UL  Une  278. 

DONAGHADEE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
00.  Down,  pror.  Ulster,  on  the  nearest  point  of 
the  coast  to  Portpatrick,  in  Scotland,  from  which 
it  bears  SW.,  distant  22  m.  Pop.  2,986  in  1831, 
and  2,671  in  1861.  llie  town,  which  is  19  m.  E. 
Belfast  bv  railway,  is  built  like  a  crescent,  on  one 
side  of  the  harbour,  which  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  a  'Uew  pier  carried  out  so  as  to  have  a 
depth  of  16  ft«  at  low  water,  and  having  a  light- 
house at  its  extremity.  The  par.  church  is  an 
ancient  cruciform  structure;  and  there  are  two 
meetiuff-houses  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  for 
Methodists,  an  infirmary,  and  a  dispensary.  A 
manor  court^  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
20^,  is  held  m  the  court-house,  as  are  a  court  leet 
annually,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday. 
The  constabulary  and  coast-guard'  have  stations 
here.  The  embroidering  of  muslin  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  numerous 
flax-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  port  is  a 
creek  to  Belfast,  and  a  station  for  the  reguhir 
steamers  to  Portpatrick,  the  voyage  being  usually 
made  in  less  than  three  hours. 

DONCASTER,  a  handsome  corporate  and  mar- 
ket town  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  on  the 
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scure    and    anintereBtin|7.    In    1385,    Margaret, 
daughter  of  VValdemar  kmg  of  Denmark,  and  wife 
of  I^iauin  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  Kingdoms :  in  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the 
Swedes  Uieir  sovereign;  the  three  crowns  being 
united,  it  was  suppoHed,  for  ever,  in  1397,  by  the 
treaty  of  Calroar.    This  great  princess,  who  has 
been  styled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  whose 
reign  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark, died  in  1412.    After  her  death  the  Swedes 
began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union 
with  Denmark ;  and,  after  a  lengthened  stniggle, 
finally  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danish 
yoke  in  1523.    In  1448  the  race  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Denmark  having  become  extinct,  Chris- 
tian I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenbur;^,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  which  his  posterity  stiU  possess ;  and 
by  this  means  the  valuable  provinces  of  Sleswick 
and  Ilobttein  have  been  united  to  the  crown,  the 
first  immediately,  and  the  latter  in  1761  and  1773. 
The  reformed  faith  was  established  in  Denmark 
with  little  difficulty.    Lutheranism  having  been 
introduced  in  1523,  Catholicism  was  suppressed 
in  1537,  the  church  lands  being  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to  the  crown.    We  have  already  noticed 
the  memorable  revolution  of  16(>0,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  disastrous  war,  and  the  loss  of  the 
provinces  previously  held  by  the  Danes  in  the 
south  of  Sweden.    From  thence  down  to  a  late 
period,  there  is  little  of  mterest  in  Danish  histor^^ 
other  than  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  events  of  the  last  wvir.  The  at- 
tack on  Copenhagen  by  the  British  in  1807,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  was  an 
act  of  very  questionable  policy  on  our  nart,  and  of 
which  no  sufficient  justincadon  either  has  been  or 
perhaps  can  be  made.    From  this  period  down  to 
the  general  pacification  in  1815,  the  Danes  were 
amongst  our  oitterest  enemies.    At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  Norway,  which  had  been  so  long  united 
with  Denmark,  was  assigned  to  Sweden ;  the  for- 
mer obtaining  in  exchange  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  and  a  sum  of  money.    The  Danes  felt  this 
sacrifice  very  acutely ;  but  it  was  one  of  apparent 
rather  than  of  real  power.  A  loss  certainly  greater 
was  tliat  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenbnig,  attached  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  for 
centuries.    Unwise  l^islation'  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  particularly  interference  with 
the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  population — a 
matter  on  wludi  all  subject  nationalities  are  more 
or  less  sensitive — ^brought  about  a  rising  in  these 
German  provinces  in  the  revolutionary  year  1848. 
But  though  Prussia  took  the  part  of  the  duchies, 
the  matter  was   satisfactorily  settied    in    1852. 
Eleven  yean  after,  however,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  occurred  the  death  of  king  Frederick 
YIL,  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. Then  a  new  rising  took  place  in  the  duchies, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  sending  large  armies  to 
aid  the  insuigents,  both  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Lauenbuig   were   wrested,    after   a   sanguinar}' 
struggle,  nom  the  crown  of  Denmark.    The  ces- 
sion of  these  provinces  was  legally  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  Oct  30, 1864,  followed  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  Nov. 
17,  releasing  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  from 
their  allegiance. 

DENNY,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Stir- 
ling, 7  m.  S.  Stirling,  and  14  m.  NE.  Glasgow,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Carron,  which  falls  into' 
the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Gran^mouth.  Pop.  1,191 
in  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built.  The  only  public 
buildings  are,  a  parish  church  and  a  dissenting 
chapel ;  but  it  is  eminent  for  the  various  manufac- 
tures carried  on  either  within  its  bounds  or  in  its 
^'icinity,  .viz.  paper-millsy  printr-fields,  mills  for 
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spinning  wool,  one  for  preparing  dye-stuffs,  and 
collieries.  Handloom  weaving,  in  connection  with 
the  Glasgow  market,  is  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

DEPTFOUD,  a  town  and  naval  anenal  of  Eng- 
land, mostiy  in  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone, 
hund.  Blackheath,  a  part  being  in  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Brixton,  on  the  Ravensboume,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Thames,  4  m.  E8E.  London,  on 
the  railway  to  Greenwich.  Pop.  of  the  par.  of 
Deptford,  'St  Nicholas,  in  Kent,  8.139,  and  of 
Deptford,  St.  Paul,  in  Surrey,  37,834  in  1861. 
Deptford  is  contiguous  to  Greenwich,  the  two  ap- 
pearing to  make  only  one  large  tovm.  The  lower 
town,  next  the  river,  has  narrow  irr^ular  streets, 
and  is  meanly  built,  but  the  upper  town  is  much 
superior  in  these  respects,  and  has  many  hand- 
some modem  houses ;  the  whole  is  lighted'by  gas, 
is  paved,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent 
water-works.  The  old  church  of  St  Nicholas  was 
rebuilt  in  1697 ;  that  of  St.  Paul,  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  built  in  1730, 
at  which  period  Deptford  was  divided  into  2  pars. 
There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels,  two 
charity  schools,  a  dispensary  for  the  poor  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood ;  a  savings*  bank ;  a  me- 
chanics' institute ;  and  two  sets  of  almshouses  for 
decayed  pilots  and  masters,  or  their  widows ;  one 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  with  26  dwell- 
ings ;  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  17th  centur}*, 
with  56.  This  society  was  incorporated  by  charter 
in  4th  Hemy  VIII.,  when  the  ancient  rights  and 

{privileges  of^^the  company  of  the  mariners  of  Eng- 
and  was  confirmed  to  them,  and  they  were  styled 
the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St  Clement's,  in  Deptford 
Strond.  Other  charters  were  granted  them  by 
Eliz.  and  Chas.  II.  They  are  now  governed  by  a 
master,  4  wardens,  and  18  other  elder  brethren ; 
the  master  and  2  wardens  being  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  elder  brethren,  who  are  elected 
for  life.  The  number  of  younger  brethrm  is  un- 
limited, any  master  or  mate  suffidentiy  skilled  in 
navigation  being  admissible ;  but  they  take  no  part 
in  the  business  of  the  corporation,  though,  like  the 
elders,  they  enjoy  certain  immunities,  such  as  ex- 
emption from  serving  on  juries,  drc.  The  princi- 
pal chartered  functions  of  the  society  are — the  ex- 
amination of  the  mathematical  students  of  Christ* 
church,  and  of  masters  in  the  royal  navy:  the 
appointment  of  pilots  for  king's  ships,  as  well  as 
for  piloting  merchant  vessels  on  t-he  several  coasts 
and  ports  of  England,  except  such  as  are  specially 
placed  under  other  iurisdiction  (such  as  those  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  EMstol  Channel),  and  of 
fixing  the  rates  of  pilotage ;  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  otJber 
sea-marks  (with  the  exceptions  previcniBly  stated) ; 
and  the  hearing  and  determining  complaints  be- 
tween merchant  officers  and  seamen,  the  appeal 
from  them  being  to  tb6  Admiralty  Court  They 
have  also  the  power,  under  certain  cireomstanoes, 
of  licensing  seamen  to  ply  on  the  Thamea.  llieir 
revenue  is  derived  from  ancient  endowments,  con- 
tingent benefactions,  and  lighthouse  and  other 
dues,  and  the  surplus,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  maintaining  these  and  other  sea-marks,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  is,  by  their  charters,  to 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  decayed 
seamen  and  their  widows.  Between  2,000  and 
3,000  is  the  usual  number  annnally  receiving 
periodical  or  casual  relief,  to  various  amounts, 
fheir  affairs  were  conducted  at  Deptford  till  1787, 
when  the  Old  Trinity  House  was  pulled  down, 
and  the^  removed  to  the  present  structure  on 
Tower-lulL  The  government  dockyard  is  an  en- 
closed area  of  31  acres,  with  a  double  and  single 
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Markets  on  Saturdays,  and  fain  on  Aug.  12  and 
Nov.  12.    It  is  a  constabulary  station. 

DONGOLA,  a  prov.  of  Upper  Nubia,  consisting 
of  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which 
lies  between  18^  and  19°  30'  N.  laL,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Mahass,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  country 
of  the  Sheygya  negroes ;  but,  like  all  the  fertile 
districts  rescued  from  the  suirounding  deserts  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Dongola  is  extremely 
narrow,  only  in  one  instance  exceeding  3  m.  in 
breadth. 

The  Nile,  which  enters  this  prov.  at  about 
189  15',  near  Korti,  flows  at  first  in  a  S.  direction, 
but,  immediately  taking  a  circular  bend  to  the  W. 
and  N.)  traverses  the  rest  of  Dongola  parallel  to 
its  former  course,  and  with  but  trifling  deviations 
continues  to  follow  the  same  line  down  to  the 
Egyptian  delta.  The  widest  portion  is  that  near- 
est its  first  entrance  into  Dongola ;  and  at  *  high 
NUe,*  the  Kei,  or  low  lands  of  the  prov.,  are  subject 
to  inundations  similar  to  those  of  Lower  £gyp^ 
The  river  makes  its  exit  into  the  Nubian  prov.  of 
Mahass,  at  the  island  of  Tumbos,  whose  rocky 
and  ruffl^  surface  forms  the  third  cataract,  in  lat. 
19^  307  (Waddington's  Visit  to  some  parts  of 
Kthiopaa,  p.  40 ;  Biuckhardt's  Nubia,  p.  66 ;  Map 
of  Nubia  m  Airowsmith's  Atlas.)  Navigation  is 
exceedingly  difficult  in  this  part  of  the  Nile,  for, 
besides  a  strong  current  which  the  upward  voyager 
has  to  contend  against,  the  bed  is  shallow  and 
bristles  with  rocks.  (Narrative  of  Ismael  Pacha's 
Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Senaar,  by  an  Ameri- 
can in  the  service  of  the  Pacha,  /losftm.) 

The  momUama  of  Dongola  are  a  continuation  of 
the  same  chains  which,  with  slight  intenruptions, 
accompany  both  sides  of  the  Nile  during  its  whole 
course.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  these  in- 
tervals occurs  here  at  the  immense  and  fertile 
Dongoltte  plain,  which  forms  the  exception  to 
the  otherwise  narrow  breadth  of  the  prov.  A 
laive  solitary  hill,  about  4  m.  £.  of  tne  river, 
called  Mount  Arambo  (many-coloured,  or  chame- 
leon), has  from  time  immemorial  marked  the  boun- 
dary between  Mahass  and  Dongola.  The  great 
plam  then  intervenes,  and  the  mountains  recom- 
mence near  New  Dongola,  and  stretch  beside  the 
river  without  further  interruption  to  the  S.  frontier; 
those  on  the  E.  bank  being  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. Here  the  mountains  are  two  hours' 
journey  in  breadth,  reach  dose  to  the  river,  and 
form  a  natural  boundarv  to  Sheygya.  Granite  and 
sandstone  are  the  chief  components  of  these  hiUs, 
(Waddin^n  and  Uanbury,  p.  61 ;  Buickhardt's 
Journey  m  Nubia,  p.  68.) 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  lies  for  the  most  part  in 
this  district,  on  the  W.  bank ;  for  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  encroaching  close  upon  the  water's  opposite 
edge,  render  the  £  side  barren  and  unproductive, 
while  the  more  favoured  district  has  generally  a 
harder  surface.  S.  of  the  town  of  Hasinek  com- 
mences the  great  plain  of  Dongola,  called  Wady 
Jarjar,  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  richness 
and  fertility.  At  the  period  of  the  inundation  it 
presents  a  watery  surface  of  from  12  to  15  m.  in 
breadth  (Burckhaidt,  p.  66) ;  while  at  low  Nile, 
the  river,  bursting  from  its  banks  through  small 
channds,  seems  as  if  it  had  divided  itself  into  na- 
tural cands  to  irrigate  as  much  eround  as  possible, 
and  save  man  the  trouble  of  ciutivation.  (Wad- 
dington,  p.  43.)  This  plain  is  covered  with  acacia 
trees  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Further  S.  the 
mountains  contract  the  valley,  which  to  Wady 
Hennowah  is  fertile  and  separated  into  well-cnlti- 
v^ed  patches  bv  rows  of  acacias.  Ruins  of  towns 
and  tombs  of  Jloslem  mints  are  frequently  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  valley,  which  is  much 
inlested  with  hordes  of  the  Nubian  wolf  {Ccaui 


AnthuM,  RUppell).  Wady  Jebriah,  situated  towards 
the  S.  limit  of  Dongola,  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
amongst  which  cottages  are  tlnckly  and  im^  • 
larly  strewed  for  some  distance  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream.  Near  Ambukol,  about  8  m.  W.  of  it, 
is  a  waste  called  Haagbarlak.  The  superficial 
stratum  here  is  a  coarse  sandstone,  curious  and 
interesting  from  its  containing  manv  silicious  fos- 
sil trees.  *  I  observed,'  says  Mr.  Holroyd  (Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geo^.  Soc.|  ix.  164),  *five  or  six, 
the  largest  of  which,  situated  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  the  river,  is  51  ft.  in  length,  and  20  in. 
in  diameter  at  its  largest  extremity.  It  is  par- 
tially buried  in  the  sand.  The  peasantry  splinter 
off  fragments,  and  use  them  for  gun  flints  and  to 
strike  a  light.' 

None  of  the  idaatda  with  which  the  river  is 
studded  in  its  course  through  Dongola  is  so  cele- 
brated as  Argo,  situated  above  the  island  of  Tum- 
bos, and  a  Urge  granite  rock  called  Hadjar-el- 
Dahab  (the  golden  stone).  Argo  is  upwards  of 
80  m.  long,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautinil  islands 
that  spring  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  The 
scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  principally  com- 
posed of  smaU  plains  enclosed  bv  rows  of  syca- 
more trees.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  are 
strewed  over  the  island,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  colossal  statues  cut  in  grey  granite, 
the  headless  form  of  a  female  sculptured  out  of 
black  granite,  and  the  figures  of  four  hippopotami 
standing  side  by  side.  The  colossi  are  broken  into 
fragments,  lying  close  together,  and  *  really  look 
as  white  and  clear,  and  as  firee  from  the  injuries 
of  time,  as  if  they  were  now  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor.'  (Waddington,  p.  46.)  A  pecu- 
liar breed  of  musauitoes,  not  so  large  nor  so  noisy 
as  others,  aimoy  the  inhabitants  of  Argo.  Several 
other  islands  occur  at  short  intervals,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  Sodgkn,  Tdnger,  and  Gur&k, 
as  Uie  most  important  and  fertile.  At  the  island 
of  Gartooni,  near  Ambukol,  the  Dongolese  coun- 
try ceases. 

The  toumt  and  tnUages  are  thickly  scattered 
along  the  margins  of  the  Nile,  most  frequently 
on  the  £.  bank.  The  first  of  any  consequence  is 
the  town  of  Hannek,  opposite  the  isle  of  Tumbos, 
where  the  cotton  (Uant  is  said  to  be  productively 
cultivated.  But  by  far  the  most  important  is  Ma- 
r&kah,  or  New  Dongola  (situated,  according  to 
Lmnant,  in  19°  7'  30^  N.  lat,,  and  29°  64'  85^'  E. 
long. ;  but  phiced  by  Rlippell  in  lat.  l^  W  19", 
and  long.  SO^  22'  15"  £.),  the  present  pop.  of 
which  has  been  estimated  at  6,000,  including  100 
Copts.  The  bazaar  is  daily  increasing,  and  is 
supplied  from  Cairo  with  shoes,  printed  cottons, 
calicoes,  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  hardware,  &c. ;  but,  on 
account  of  a  heavy  duty  levied  upon  all  articles 
of  consumption,  they  are  four  times  the  price  that 
they  are  m  Cairo.  Dongola  boasts  of  a  coffee- 
house and  a  manufactory  for  indigo ;  the  govern- 
ment is  also  building  baths.  The  thermometer  on 
Christmas-day,  1836,  stood,  in  the  shade  at  2  p.m., 
at  860,  and  at  8  p jl  at  80O.  (Journal  Geog.  Soc, 
ix«  164.)  Property  is  valued  according  to  the 
number  of  water-wheels  an  individual  possesscH, 
and  he  is  taxed  accordingly.  (Burckhaidt's  Nubia, 
p.  66.)  The  chief  places  from  New  to  Old  Don- 
gola are  the  dilapidated  town  of  Handek,  Basle>'n, 
and  Rodohol;  between  which  numerous  villages 
intervene,  many  of  them  in  ruins.  Tonga,  or  Old 
Dongola,  the  cap.  of  what  was  once  a  powerful 
Christian  kingdom,  is  now  a  miserable  ruin,  situ- 
ated on  a  rock  which  slopes  down  to  the  water's 
ed^;  it  is  covered  with  sand,  a  large  mass  of 
wmch  has  evidently  buried  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  diWded  the  remains  into  two  sections ;  the  S. 
part  only  is  inhabited  by  about  800  persons.    The 
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sand  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  has  accu- 
mulated in  such  quantities  that  its  surface  is  level 
with  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses,  the  only 
entrance  to  which  is  tnrough  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms.  (Geog.  Journal,  ix.  1(>4.)  There  is  a 
mosque,  on  rather  an  elevated  site,  which  cgm- 
mands  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  consists  principally  of  drifted  sand,  with,  at 
rare  intervals,  a  few  feet  of  cultivable  soil.  Am- 
bukoi,  the  last  Dongolese  town,  is  one  of  little  im- 
portance. 

Dongola  is  now  an  appendage  to  K^^ypt,  together 
with  Lower  Nubia,  which  territones  were  con- 
quered by  the  late  celebrated  ruler  of  Egypt,  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  numerous 
kingdoms  divided  between  the  Sheygya  Arabs, 
amongst  whom,  at  their  expulsion  from  Egypt, 
the  Mamelukes  sought  refuge.  The  fugitives, 
however,  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  Argo, 
when,  upon  some  slight  pretext,  they  murdered 
their  benefactor,  the  Sheygya  king,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  establishing  a  go- 
vernment of  their  own  at  New  Don^la.  The 
Eacha  of  Egypt,  upon  pretence  of  punishing  this 
reach  of  justice  and  hospitality,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country,  and,  meeting  with  little 
resistance,  took  possession  of  it,  which  he  has 
quietly  retained  ever  since  1820.  (Burckhardt's 
Nubia,  p.  65 ;  Quarterly  Review,  xxvii.  217.)  The 
people  possess  the  same  characteristics  as  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  (see  Nubia),  except  that 
they  are  unusually  *  dirty,  idle,  and  ferocious' 
(Narrative  of  Ismael  Pacha's  Expedition,  p.  189) ; 
but  they  are  also,  in  common  with  their  neigh- 
bours, extremely  hospitable.  Mr.  Waddington 
describes  the  women  as  ugly  in  person,  and  im- 
feminine  in  conversation  and  manners :  they  wear 
scarcely  any  clothing. 

The  Dongoiese  hmrae  must  not  be  passed  over 
widiout  particular  notice,  though  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  region  must  be  sought  for  in  the  art. 
Nubia.  This  animal,  so  celebrated  all  over  the 
East,  possesses  the  beauty  of  the  finest  Arabian 
breeds,  with  greater  size  and  more  bone.  The 
marcs  are  seldom  ridden,  and  the  stallions  fetch  a 
high  price ;  from  five  to  ten  slaves  being  the  value 
usually  given  for  them.  Most  of  them  are  fed  for 
ten  months  in  the  year  on  little  else  than  straw, 
and  in  spring  upon  green  crops  of  barley.  (Burck- 
hardt's Nubia,  p.  67.) 

DONOBE w,  an  inl.  town  of  the  Biimese  em- 
ire,  Pegu,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Irrawadi,  60  m. 

W.  Rangoon ;  hit  IT®  8'  N.,  long,  96°  66'  E.  In 
1826,  its  stockade  extended  for  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  in  1827,  the  ^tish  embassy 
found  Uiis  place  considerably  enlaiged  and 
strengthened.  It  is  noted  for  the  action,  in  the 
first  named  year,  in  which  Bundoola,  the  Birmese 
leader,  was  killed  bv  a  stray  bomb. 

DOONGURPO()R,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Gujerat,  82  m.  NE.  Ahmedabad ;  lat.  23o  64^ 
N.,  long.  73<'  60^  £.  Little  is  recorded  respecting 
this  town  or  its  territory ;  the  mounds  enclosing 
the  Doongurpoor  lake  are  said  to  be  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  marble.  The  rajahs  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  senior  branch  of  the  reigning  sovereigns 
of  Odeypoor;  the  majority  of  their  subjects  are 
Bheels.  Bands  of  Arabs  and  Sindies,  previously 
in  tiie  service  of  the  rajah,  harassed  and  laid  waste 
this  district,  till  a  stop  was  put  to  their  ravages 
by  the  British  troops. 

*  DOOSUAK,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Seistan,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  near  the  Helmunb,  and  about 
50  m.  E.  from  Zurrah ;  lat.  81°  8'  N.,  long.  63o  W 
£.  The  modem  city  is  small  and  compact^  but  the 
ruins  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground.  It  is  popu- 
lous, has  a  good  bazaar,  and  the  inhab.,  who  dress 
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in  the  Persian  manner,  have  a  more  civilised  ap- 
pearance than  the  other  natives  of  Seistan.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  open,  well-cultivated, 
and  produces  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  exported  to  Herat :  the  pasturage  i.^ 
also  good  and  abundant.  Its  rains  show  t^t  it 
was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  pre- 
sent; and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Zaranga  of  Ptolemy. 

DORCHESTER,  a  pari  bor.  and  town  of  Ens^ 
land,  cap.  co.  Dorset,  div.  Dorchester,  hund.  Ug- 
gescombe,  on  a  gentle  elevation  adjoining  tiic 
Frome,  125  m.  SW.  by  W.  London  ijy  roa^  and 
HOj^  m.  by  London  and  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  6,823  in  1861.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
three  wide  streets,  diverging  from  a  central  an^a 
in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  road  to  London, 
Exeter,  and  Weymouth.  It  u  well  built,  par- 
tially paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  is  very 
clean.  It  is  more  than  two-thiixls  lorroundde  by 
a  fine  avenue,  commanding  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied views.  Fordington  Field,  an  unenclosed  tract 
of  ferdle  land,  7  m.  in  circ.,  adjoins  the  town  on 
the  S. :  it  is  partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  helil 
on  lives  from  the  duchy  of  ComwalL  There  are 
8  churohes — 2  modem,  on  ancient  sites,  and  1  old, 
with  many  curious  monuments,  and  a  lofty  pinna- 
cled tower;  4  dissenting  chapels ;  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1679,  with  2  exhibitions  to  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  one  to  either  univer- 
sity; 8  sets  of  almshouses;  a  small  theatre;  a 
town- hall  built  in  1791,  with  a  market-place  under 
it ;  a  shire  hall,  in  which  the  county  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held,  and  a  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction,  built  on  Howard's  plan,  at  au 
expense  of  above  16,0002.,  and  occupying  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle.  There  are  large  barracks  in 
the  vicinity.  Market,  Sat  and  Wed.  Fair>, 
Candlemas  day.  Trinity  Monday,  St  John's  day, 
St  James's  day.  These  are  large  sheep  and  lamb 
fairs ;  large  flocks  of  a  valuable  breed,  named  from 
the  place,  being  kept  on  the  extensive  sheep  walks 
of  the  vicinity.  Foimerlv  the  town  was  a  con- 
siderable seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture ;  but  at 
present  its  chief  dependence  is  on  commercial  busi- 
ness. It  has  breweries  noted  for  the  superiority  of 
their  ale ;  and  there  are  annual  races  in  Septem- 
ber. Dorchester  has  returned  2  menu,  to  the  H. 
of  C  from  the  2l8t  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  firanchise  was  confined  to  inhalnt- 
ants  of  the  bor.  paying  to  choreh  and  poor  in  re- 
spect of  their  personal  estates,  and  to  such  penona 
as  paid  to  church  and  poor  in  respect  of  their  real 
estates  within  the  bor.    Registered  electors  468  in 

1866.  Under  the  Municipal  Act  it  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillon :  its  municipal 
limits  coincide  with  the  parL  ones.  Annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax,  28,3 14^^  in 

1867,  and  26,5162.  in  1862. 

Dorchester  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  Romans  in  England.  It  was  ciuled  by  them 
Dwnovaria  and  Dumum^  and  has  still  to  boast  ol 
many  interesting  relics  of  its  Roman  masters. 
They  had  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and  a  fosse ; 
part  of  the  former  having  been  standing  so  late  as 
1802,  and  ^  crreat  part'  of  it  was  standing  in  1776, 
when  visited  by  Stukeley.  (Itinerariom  Cniioaum. 
p.  163.)  Maiden  Castle,  about  1  mile  SW.  of  the 
town,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  constmcted  hy 
the  Romans  as  a  summer  camp,  cattra  ^estivtu  ft 
is  an  irregular  ellipse,  surrounded  by  double  ditdies 
and  ramparts ;  the  former  of  great  depth  and  the 
latter  high  and  steep.  The  imter  area  oomprisea 
about  44  acre&  Poundbmy  Castle,  nearer  the 
town,  on  its  NW.  side,  is  luso  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work ;  but,  though  of  the  same  character, 
it  is  of  very  inferior  dimensions  to  Maiden  Cast]a» 
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But  the  most  interesting  Roman  remain  near  Dor- 
chester is  the  amphitheatre,  about  \  m.  SW.  from 
the  town,  the  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind  in 
England.  The  arena,  or  inner  floor  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, is  level  with  the  surrounding  phiin ;  while 
the  sloping  sides,  S\  which  were  seats  for  the 
spectators,  and  which  are  formed  of  masses  of 
chalk,  rise  dO  ft.  above  it.  Its  dimensions  are  veiy 
large ;  the  length  of  the  lon^t  external  diameter 
being  343^  ft,  and  that  of  the  shortest  external 
diameter  339^  do. :  its  longest  internal  diameter 
is  218,  and  its  shortest  163  fu  When  complete, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  13,000  spectators.  In  modem  times, 
it  has  been  occasionally  used  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  on  a  wonum  being 
bumt  in  the  arena,  10,000  persons  are  reported  to 
have  been  congregated  within  the  amphitheatre, 
to  witness  the  horrible  spectacle.  It  is  to  be  re- 
f^retted  that  this  classical  remain  has  not  been 
preserved  with  due  care,  and  that  its  arena  has 
lioen  repeatedly  profaned  by  the  plough.  The 
assizes  held  at  Dorchester  in  Septemoer,  1685,  are 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  the  judicial  mur- 
ders of  Judge  Jeffries. 

DORDOGNE,  one  of  the  laigest  d^pe.  of  France, 
comprising  the  ancient  prov.  of  Perigord,  and  part 
of  Guienne ;  between  lat.  44<'  85'  and  45<'  42^  N., 
and  long.  0^  and  1<>  27'  £. ;  having  N.  Chaiente 
and  Haute  Yienne,  £.  Corr^  and  Lot,  S.  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  and  W.  Gironde,  Charente,  and  Charente- 
Inf^eure.  Greatest  length  and  breadth,  about 
70  m.  each.  Area, 918,256  hectares;  pop.  501,687 
in  1861.  Several  hill-ranges  intersect  Dordogne, 
those  in  the  N.  belonging  to  the  Limousin,  and 
those  in  the  S.  to  the  Auvergne  mountain  chains. 
The  principal  summits  are  in  the  SE.,  but  none  is 
more  than  about  660  ft  high.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Dordogne,  Yizfere,  Isle,  Dronne,  &c.,  all  of  which 
have  a  SW.  course.  The  Dordogne,  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  rivulets  Dor  and  Dogne,  rises  in 
the  Mont  dOr,  Puv-de-Ddme,  flows  at  fiist  SW., 
and  afterwards  due  w.  through  Coir^ze,  Lot  Dor- 
dogne, and  Gironde,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne, about  18  m.  below  Bordeaux,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  220  m.,  167  of  which  are  navigable. 
Climate  rather  damp,  but  upon  the  whole  heathy: 
the  winter  and  spring  are  rainy  seasons;  the 
summer  is  very  dry:  violent  storms  frequently 
occur.  There  are  but  46,400  hectares  of  ricn  land, 
principally  in  the  ^nilleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  the 
other  laiger  streams ;  the  smaller  valleys  are  for 
1  he  most  part  narrow  and  unproductive,  and  a  large 
|iortion  of  the  d^p.  consists  of  arid  heaths  and 
wastes,  over  which  the  traveller  may  journey  for 
leagues  without  seeing  a  single  hamlet.  Sufficient 
rom  is,  however,  |^wn  for  home  consumption ; 
ptindpallv  rye,  maize,  and  millet.  The  chestnut 
crops  are  important  and  a  good  deal  of  walnut  oil 
U  made.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  average  nnnuid  produce  of 
wine  being  about  650,000  hectolitres.  The  white 
Avine  of  Beigerac  is  greatly  esteemed,  though  it  is 
mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne  that  the 
best  white  wines  of  tlie  d<^.  are  grown ;  the  right 
iMuik  is  more  famous  for  its  red  wines.  There  are 
few  meadows.  Game  is  very  plentifuL  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  cadmium,  manganese,  coal,  and  lig- 
nite are  mined;  and  marble,  alabaster,  granite, 
lithographic  stone,  drc.,  quarried.  Woi^ng  in 
metus,  especially  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  are  the  chief  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  Coarse  woollenis  seiges,  leather, 
k  id  gloves,  earthenware,  good  beer,  liqueurs,  bran  dy , 
and  blue  vitriol  are,  however,  al^o  made  in  tlie  d<*'p. 
'I"hc  paiea  of  Perigueux.  and  its  truflled  turkeys 
and  other  poultry,  are  held  in  the  highest  cstiui'a- 
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tion  both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  sup- 
port a  considerable  trade.  Dordogne  is  divided 
into  5  arrond.,  47  cantons,  and  583  communes. 
Chief  townsj  Perigueux,  the  cap.,  Bexgerac  and 
Sarlat  Pengord  was  from  the  9th  to  the  15th 
century  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  counts : 
Henry  IV.,  a  part  of  whoso  patrimony  it  was, 
united  it  to  the  French  crown. 

DORKING,  a  market-town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Surrey,  hund.  Wotton,  near  the  Mole, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton ; 
21  m.  SSW.  the  former  by  nmd,  and  29  m.  by 
South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,061,  and 
of  par.  6,997  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  10,150  acres. 
Dorking  is  finely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  sand- 
stone hill,  many  of  the  houses  having  cellars  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock ;  it  has  wide  streets,  and  is  a 
well-built,  well-paved,  neat  country  town.  'Die 
country  round  is  remarkably  beautiful ;  it  is  well 
wooded,  and  presents  a  succession  of  fine  bold 
hills  and  rich  valleys,  with  a  great  number  of  fine 
seats.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient  structure, 
and  there  is  a  ^^ood  town-hall  and  some  idms- 
houses  in  the  vicinily.  Dorking  has  the  finest 
breed  of  fowls  in  England ;  they  have  six  claws, 
and  the  canons  fatten  to  an  immense  size.  The 
custom  of  Borough  English,  by  which  the  youngest 
son  succeeds  to  copyhold  property,  prevails  in  this 
manor. 

DORNOCH,  a  market-town,  and  the  only  royal 
burgh  in  Sutherland,  Scotland,  on  a  low  sandy 
beach,  N£.  coast  of  the  Dornoch  Frith,  53  m.  N. 
Inverness.  Pop.  483  in  1861.  The  sea  approaches 
to  about  150  yards  of  the  town,  yet  does  not  confer 
on  it  the  advantages  of  a  sea-port,  there  being  no 
harbour.  It  is  a  mean-looking  town,  with  many 
marks  of  poverty  and  decay.  It  has  no  source  of 
municipal  revenue,  except  the  customs  levied  at 
six  annual  fairs;  but  as  tliese  are  on  the  decline, 
the  income  of  the  town  is  suffering  accordingly. 
It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Charles  I.  in  1628. 
Dornoch  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cathedral, 
and  as  havingonce  been  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
Caithness.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Richard  Murray,  bishop  of  the  see, 
who  died  in  1245,  and  who  was  afterwards  canon- 
ised. (Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  1824,  p.  209.) 
The  remains  of  the  buildings  are  extensive  and 
magnificent.  The  present  parish  church  consiHts 
of  three  aisles  of  Jie  old  cathedral ;  and  under- 
neath it  is  the  burying-place  of  the  noble  family 
of  Sutherland.  A  portion  of  the  bishop's  palace 
serves  as  the  county  court^room  and  gaoL  A 
monastery  of  Red  Friars  was  founded  hoe  by  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  in  1271,  of  which  the  ruins  have 
entirely  disappeared.  (lb.  897.)  Dornoch  unites 
with  Wick,  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Tain  and  Kirk- 
wall, in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 

DORPAT,  or  DERPT  (Rusai  Jouruf),  a  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Riga,  cap.  distr.,  on  the 
Embach,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Riga  and 
Petersburg,  150  m.  NE.  the  former,  and  170  m. 
SE.  the  latter  city.  Pop.  14,660  in  1868.  The 
town,  which  is  well  built,  is  divided  into  three 
separate  portions — Dorpat  Proper,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Riga  and  Petersburg.  It  has  a  fine  market- 
place, a  stone  bridge  over  the  Embach,  and  a  ca- 
thedral, now  partly  in  ruins,  but  which  formerly 
had  a  nave  supported  bv  24  arches  and  surmounted 
by  two  towers.  The  old  fortitications,  with  some 
of  the  ditches,  have  been  converted  into  orna- 
mental gardens,  shrubberies,  and  public  walks.  It 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  which,  as  well  •&  the  banks 
of  the  river,  offer  many  fine  points  of  view. 

Dorpat  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which  in 

1862  had  45  professors  and  above  700  students. 

j  This  institution  was  originalh'  founded  by  Gus- 
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tavus  Adolphos  of  Sweden,  in  1632.  After  Miffcr- 
ing  numerous  vicissitudes  during  the  wars  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  having  been  removed  to 
I'eraau,  it  was  re-established  in  Dorpat  in  1802 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  The  university 
ftussesses  a  library  of  80,000  vols.,  a  museum  of 
arts,  an  observatozr  with  some  excellent  instru- 
ments, cabinets  oi  physical,  chemical,  mineralo- 
gical,  zoological,  and  pathological  subjects,  an 
anatomical  museum,  a  collection  of  agricultural 
models,  and  a  botanical  garden  contiuiiing  manv 
rare  plants :  it  ^as  attached  to  it  a  hospital, 
theological  and  philological  seminaries,  and  an 
institute  for  the  education  of  professors.  Though 
considered  as  especially  belonging  to  this  and  the 
adjacent  governments,  it  is  much  resorted  to  from 
many  other  parts  of  Russia.  Doipat  also  con- 
tains a  gymnasium  and  a  normal  {mmary  schooL 

The  town  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in 
1030.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  erected  it  mto  a  bishopric  in  1224. 
Its  commerce  now  b^^  to  flourish,  and  at  one 
period  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  Hanse  Town^  It 
was  afterwards  alternately  in  the  power  of  the 
Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians ;  the  latter  have  re- 
tained possession  of  it  since  1704. 

DORSET,  a  marit.  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  Eng- 
land, having  S.  the  British  Channel,  K  Hants, 
N.  Wilts  and  Somerset,  and  W.  Devonshire.  Area, 
087  square  miles,  or  632,025  acres,  of  which  about 
200,000  are  arable,  400,000  are  meadow  and  pasture, 
and  the  rest  heath.  Surface  beautifully  diversified ; 
climate  mild  and  salubrious,  not  being  so  rainy  as 
in  some  districts  more  to  the  W.  Soil  princijptfdly 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  and  loam.  The  vale  of  Blaclc- 
more,  traversed  by  the  Stour,  containing  170,000 
acres,  and  some  other  tracts  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
CO.  and  along  the  coast,  are  eminently  fertile  and 
beautiful;  Imt  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
CO.  is  the  extent  of  its  chalky  downs,  depastured 
by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  round  Poole  Har- 
bour there  are  large  tracts  of  heath.  Agriculture 
in  a  medium  state  of  advancement ;  but  more  im- 
proved in  the  £.  than  in  the  W.  districts.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  a  good  deal  grown,  but  less  now  than 
f4>rmerly.  Water  meadows  extensive,  and  their 
management  well  understood.  The  greater  part 
of  the  CO.  is  in  grass.  There  are  some  very  la^ge 
dairies;  they  are  not  generally  looked  after  by  the 
fanners,  but  let,  at  so  much  per  cow,  to  dairymen, 
manv  of  whom  have  made  large  fortunes.  Stock 
of  sheep  wtimated  at  between  600,000  and  700,000. 
Property  in  large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes, 
but  mostly  large :  they  are  let  for  14  or  21  years, 
the  rents,  in  most  places,  being  paid  once  a  year. 
St.  Paulas  Cathedral,  Somerset  House,  and  others 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  Lond<m,  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  number  oi  the  towns  in  die  S.  of  Eng- 
land, have  been  constructed  oi  stone  brought  from 
the  freestone  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  in 
this  CO.;  and  the  Isle  of  Purfoeck  supplies  the  pot- 
teries dT  StafTordshire  with  the  clay  used  in  the 
manufacture  ot  the  finer  sorts  of  earthenware. 
There  are  coonderable  manufactures  of  flax  and 
hemp  at  Beaminater,  Netherbury,  and  Bridport. 
Shirt  buttons  are  made  at  Shaftesbury  and  Bland- 
ford;  silk  is  n>un  at  Sherborne  and  Gillingham, 
and  wool  at  Fordington  and  Lyme  R^is.  Prin- 
cipal xxvers,  Stour  and  Frome.  Principal  towns, 
Poole,  Shaiftesbury,  Weymouth,  and  Melcombe 
Rq^  Dorset  has  34  hundreds  and  271  parishes, 
and  returns  13  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  3  for 
the  CO.,  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Bridport,  Dor- 
chester, Poole,  and  Weymouth,  and  1  each  for 
Shafte^Miry  and  Wareham.  Registered  electors 
for  CO.  6,221  in  1865.  Pop.  188,789  in  1861,  in- 
hithiring  37,709  housea.     Annual  value  of  real 
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property  assessed  to  income  tax,  863,715^  in  1857, 
and  840,371/.  in  1862. 

DORT,  or  DORDRECHT,  a  partially  fortified 
town  of  S.  Holland,  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
great  inundation  of  1421,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Maes^  10  m.  SE.  Rotter- 
dam, on  the  railwav  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  25,260  in  1861.    Dort  is  a  dull,  though  a 
tolerably  well-built  town:    its  streets  are  lined 
with  houses  of  an  antique  fashion,  the  gables  of 
which  are  turned  outwanls.  They  rise  with  many 
grotesquely  ornamented  windowis  and  crow-steps 
to  a  considerable  altitude ;  while  the  practice  of 
painting  the  bricks  a  bright  red,  and  the  (wna- 
mental  stones  and  cornices  a  light  colour,  adds  to 
their  fantastic  appearance.     A  number  of  the 
houses,  as  appears  from  the  dates  carved  on  their 
exterior,  were  erected  during  the  period  of  Spanish 
occupation,  previously  to  1572.     The  prmdpal 
pubbc  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a  fine  edifice, 
and  the  churdi,  an  old  (^thic  structure,  300  ft. 
long  by  150  broad,  with  a  heavy  square  tower  con- 
spicuous from  a  great  distance.*   The  latter  build- 
ing is  paved  entirely  with  flat  monumental  stones, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity;   and  its 
walls  are  surrounded  wiui  monuments,  which  the 
Dutch  ingeniously  preserved  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  French,  by  omoealing 
them  with  a  screen  of  plaster.     The  diurch  also 
contains  a  marble  pulpit,  highly  ornamented  with 
elaborate  and  el^^iuit  carving.  'The  hall  in  which 
the  famous  synod  of  Dort  hdd  its  sittings  is  still 
in  excellent 'preservation,  but  is  now  a  theatre. 
Dort  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  with  fortifica- 
tions; on  the  side  of  the  Waal  it  has  several 
quaya,  and  a  good  harbour,  from  which  two  canals 
lead  into  the  middle  of  the  town.    It  is  the  centre 
of  a  omsidenble  trade  in  flax,  which  is  grown  in 
gnat  (^uanrities  in  its  vicinity,  and  a  go(^  deal  of 
which  IS  shipped  for  England  and  Ireland.    It  has 
also  a  large  trade  in  com,  salt-fish,  tiain-oil,  and 
timber ;  the  latter  article  is  floated  down  from  the 
Upper  Rhine  in  immense  rafts,  which,  when  sold, 
often  realise  from  25,000iL  to  33,000il    There  are 
many  windmills  for  sawing  deals  in  and  near 
Dort,  some  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  linen-bleach- 
ing, tobacco,  and  white  lead  manufiictorics,  and 
building  docks.    Dort  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  countrv;  was  the  original  residence  of  the 
counts  of  doUand,  and,  in  1752,  the  seat  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  states  at  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Seven   United  Provinces  was  de- 
clared ;  but  the  most  memorable  sesa  in  its  histc»ry 
is  that  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  held  in  consequence  of  a 
schism  in  the  reformed  church.    James  Arminins, 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
naving  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  with  re- 
spect to  predestination  and  grace,  obtained  the 
support  or  Grotios,  Baraeveldt,  and  other  learned 
and  eminent  persons,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.     His 
tenets  woe,  however,  opposed  with  extreme  vehe- 
mence, and  were  represented  as  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous descriptimu    The  disputes  that  grew  out 
of  this  controversy  being  not  unfrequently  at- 
tended with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  the  States 
General  at  last  agreed  to  refer  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute to  a  council  or  synod  for  its  decision.    This 
synod,  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  through- 
out Protestant  Europe,  assembled  on  the  13th  <»f 
November,  1618,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the 
25th  of  May,  1619 :  it  was  attended  not  merely 
by  all  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  United 
Provinces,  but  also  by  deputies  from  the  reformed 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland. 
The  Calvinists  having  a  decided  majority  in  the 
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assembly,  all  its  decisions  were  in  confoimity  to 
their  news.  The  distinctiTe  doctrines  of  Ar- 
minianism  were  pronounced  to  be  pestilential 
erron  and  comptions  of  the  true  faith ;  and  this 
was  followed  up  by  the  excommunication  of  the 
Arminians,  the  suppression  of  their  religious  as- 
semblies, and  the  depriTation  of  their  ministers. 

These  unjust  and  violent  proceedings,  being 
aggravated  ov  politicid  animosities,  led  to  the 
most  deplora&le  results.  In  the  persecution  to 
which  tney  cave  rise,  the  eminent  statesman 
Bameveldt,  though  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold ;  many  distinguished 
Arminians  were  driven  into  exile ;  and  even  Gro- 
lius  was  condemned  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment, 
from  which  he  was  only  extricated  by  the  sagacity, 
courage,  and  devotion  of  his  wife.  But  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Armmians,  in  1625,  this  persecution  relaxed ;  and 
most  of  the  exiles  were  soon  after  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Holland.  The  Arminian  doctrine  is  now 
very  widely  diffused,  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  differ  from  it  (See  Mosheim,  iv.  439-466, 
8vo.  ediL) 

DOUAI,  a  strongly  fortiOed  town  of  France, 
d^p.  du  Nord,  cap.  anrond.,  situated  very  ad- 
vantageously for  commerce,  on  the  Scarpe,*18  m. 
S.  Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lille.  Pop. 
24,486  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  the 
principal  s<^uare  is  large  and  handsome :  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  old  irregular  walls,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  is  farther  defended  by  a  fort  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  about  2  m.  N.  Douai.  The 
town  contains  large  establishments  of  artillery,  a 
superb  arsenal,  and  one  of  the  three  royal  cannon 
foundries  in  the  kingdom.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 

?refecture,  of  an  imperial  court  for  the  d^ts.  du 
lord  and  the  Paa-de-Calais,  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  royal  college  with  262  pupils,  a  royal 
school  of  artillery,  an  A  oademie  UmvertUairef  which 
has  replaced  its  celebrated  university,  founded  in 
1562 ;  with  schools  of  design  and  music,  a  primary 
normal  school,  a  public  library  with  28,000  printed 
vols.,  and  600  M  SS.,  museums  of  painting  and  anti- 
quities, cabinets  of  natural  history  and  medical 
science,  a  botanical  garden,  two  ho^itals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  theatre.  Industiy  and  the 
arta  are  auke  thriving  in  DouaL  It  has  fabrics  of 
lace,  tulles,  gauze,  cotton  stuffs,  thread,  and  earth- 
enware, gla»  and  soap  works,  and  salt  and  su^ 
refineries ;  with  a  considerable  trade  in  flax,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Douai  is  very  ancient,  having  existed  previously 
to  the  invasion  of  Julius  CiBsar.  Its  possession 
was  guaranteed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
DOUBS,  a  frontier  d^p.  of  France,  hi  the  £.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  formerlv  compriwd  in  Franche- 
Comtd,  having  N.  and  N  W.  the  d^ps.  Haut-Khin 
and  Haute  Sadne,  SW.  that  of  Jura,  and  £.  Swit- 
zerland. Loigth,  N£.  to  SW.,  about  60  m. ; 
breadth  varying  from  20  m.  in  the  N.  to  50  m.  in 
the  S. ;  area,  522,755  hectares.  Pop.  296,280  in 
1861.  Four  collateral  mountain  chains  belongring 
to  the  Jura  system  intersect  the  dep.  in  nearly  its 
entire  length,  decreasing  in  height  from  K  to  W., 
and  naturally  dividing  the  surface  into  a  moun- 
tain, hill,  and  plain  region.  The  lofliest  summit 
of  the  £.  range,  Mount  Sucfaet,  is  5,288  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  the  principal  elevation  of  the 
W.  nmge  rises  to  only  958  ft.  llie  plain  country 
to  the  W.  of  the  latter  range  is  the  most  fertile, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  grow^  of  all  kinds  of  com, 
and  of  the  vine;  tlie  rest  of  the  country  is  not 
generally  productive.  The  mountains  are  all  of 
calcareous  formation,  and  abound  with  narrow 
gorges,  grottoes,  and  caverns :  the  more  elevated 
ranges  are  corered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  many 
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parts  with  ice  and  snow  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  Chief  rivers  Doubs,  Lou^,  and  Ognon.  The 
former  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kixon,  and,  after 
a  very  tortuous  course  through  the  dep.,  it  pro- 
ceeds SW.  through  that  of  Jura,  and  a  part  of 
Sadne-et-Loire,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Sadne  at 
Verdun.    From  Besan^on  to  near  MontbelLard,  the 
Doubs  forms  a  part  of  the  navigable  canal  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.    There  are  many  small 
rivers  and  some  large  marshes.    Climate  variable 
and  rather  cold,  but  generally  healthy.    Wheat, 
rye,  maize,  hemp,  pulse,  fruits,  wines,  Ac,  are 
^wn  in  the  valleys  and  low  country,  which  the 
inhabs.  exchange  with  those  of  the  mountainous 
districts  for  barley,  flax,  cheese,  drugs,  and  timber. 
Agriculture  very  backward:  fallows  are  so  com- 
mon as  usually  to  occupy  nearly  a  thinl  part  of 
the   cultivable  land,  —  a  waste  that  might   l)e 
wholly,  or  almost  whoUy,  avoided  by  the  substi- 
tution of  green  crops,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
great  additional  supply  of  food  for  cattle  and  of 
manure  would  be  obtained.    According  to  official 
tables,  120,646  hectares  of  laud  are  occupied  with 
foresta ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  French  deps.  in 
which  the  planting  of  trees  is  actively  going  on. 
Meadow  Luids  are  extensive;  in  the  arrond.  of 
Montbeliard  they  are  well  irrigated.    The  rearing 
of  cattle  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  similar  to  that 
of  Gruyire.    This  branch  of  industiy  is  mostly 
conducted  either  by  the  proprietors  of  from  40  to 
60  cows,  or  hv  associations  of  small  proprietors, 
whose  share  of  the  cheese  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  respectivelv  furnish.    The 
total  annual  product  of  cheese  la  estimated  at 
2,500,000  kilogrammes,  worth  1,650,000  fr.;  of 
butter,  260,000  kilogr.,  value  260,000  fr.     Iron, 
coal,  and  lignite  are  mined,  and  gypsum,  marble, 
and  buil^g-stone,  quarried.    There  are  about 
20  iron-works  in  the  dep.,  which  supply  yeariy 
1,700,000  kilogr.  of  bar  iron,  7,030,000  kilogr,  of 
cast  do.,  2,400,000  kilogr.  of  iron  wire,  150,000 
kilogr.  of  pointea,  640,000  kilogr.  of  iron  plates, 
and  30,000  chests  of  tinned  ware.    Ilie  establish- 
ment at  Audincourt  alone  yields  5,000,000  kilogr. 
of  cast  and  fbri^  iron.    Watchmaking  emplovs 
about  2,000  artisans,  and  about  60,000  watches 
are  made  annually  in  Besan^on.    Cutlery,  copper 
wares,  pMier,  leather,  liqueurs,  bottles,  and  a  lew 
fidmcs  of  different  kinds,  are  amongst  the  other 
principal  mannfartures.    The  exports  of  the  dep^ 
are  chiefly  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  timber,  iron,  hani- 
ware,  watches,  and  agricultural  implements;  its 
imports  com,  wines,  brandv,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
other  fabrics.    Doubs  is  m^-ided  into  4  arrond., 
27  cantons,  and  640  communes     Chief  towns, 
Besan^on,  the  cap.,  Pontarlier,  and  Montebeliaxd. 
About  25,000  of  the  pop.  are  Protestanta.    This 
dep.  formeid  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  under 
Charies  Y. ;  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown 
by  Louis  XIY.  in  1660. 

DOUGLASS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  the  £.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  on  a  circular  l)ay,  80  m. 
NW.  Liverpool ;  lat.  54°  12'  N.,  long  4°  25^^47"  W. 
Pop.  9,894  in  1861.  The  town  has  some  good 
streets  and  buildings ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
former  are  narrow  and  dirtv.  It  has,  however, 
been  a  good  deal  improved  of  late  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influx  of  vLsitors  from  Liverpool  and 
other  places,  in  summer,  attracted  by  the  fkcilities 
for  sea-bathing,  and  by  the  partial  exemption  from 
taxation  enjoyed  by  residents  in  the  island.  (See 
Man,  Isle  of.)  The  steam-packets  to  and  from 
Liverpool,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow  freoucntly  touch 
at  Douglass.  Castle  Mona,  near  the  beach,  a  little 
N£.  from  the  town,  formerly  the  property  and 
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residence  of  the  dukes  of  Athol,  has  been  sold,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a  hoteL  There  Lb  here  a 
pier  520  ft.  in  length,  with  a  light-houM  at  its 
head.  The  harbour  dries  at  low  water ;  but  vessels 
drawing  10  fu  water  may  enter  it  at  high-water 
neaps,  and  those  drawing  14  ft  at  high  water 
pprings.  The  anchorage  in  stormy  weather  is  but 
indinerent.  The  pariiui  church  is  2  m.  from  the 
town ;  but  it  has  three  other  churches,  one  of 
which  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  chapels  for 
Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Independenta.  It  has 
also  assembly-rooms,  a  public  bbrary,  a  Lancas- 
trian school,  and  sevend  charitable  foundations. 
The  custom-house  is  one  of  its  best  buildings. 

DOULENS,  or  DOULLENS,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Authie,  16  m.  N. 
Amiens.  Pop.  4,932  in  1861.  Its  citadel,  formerly 
considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Picardv,  was  re- 
I mired  by  Vauban,  and  is  verv  strong.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  remarkable  for  beauty  and  light- 
ness of  style :  the  town  has  two  hospitals,  a  theatie, 
and  a  lame  cotton-spinning  factory. 

DOUNE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Teith,  a  tributary  of  the 
Forth,  7  m.  NW.  Stirling.  Pop.  1,266  m  1861. 
The  town  consists  of  three  stzeets,  radiating  from 
a  centre  where  the  market-cross  stands.  Its  onl^ 
public  building  is  the  parish  church,  a  Gothic 
cdilice  with  a  handsome  tower.  It  is  famous  for 
its  annual  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  fairs,  six  in 
number,  one  of  them  lasting  three  days.  The 
cattle  and  sheep  are  from  the  highlands,  and  are 
lean,  and  purchased  to  be  fattened  either  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England.  The  cotton 
manufactory  of  Deanston  is  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Teith,  and  is 
driven  by  water.  It  belongs  to  a  Glasgow  com- 
pany, and  gives  employment  to  700  individuals  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching.  Doune  Castle, 
which  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town, 
on  an  elevated  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Ardoch  with  the  Teith,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  Scottish  fortresses.  It  was  originally 
the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Menteith.  It  was  occa- 
sicmally  the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
was,  for  a  while,  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in 
1745.  It  gives  the  second  title  to  the  noble  family 
of  Moray,  whose  property  it  has  long  been.  It  has 
a  snuare  tower  80  tt.  hiffh ;  the  waUs  are  10  ft 
thick.  The  bridge  of  leith,  in  the  immediate 
^'ictuitv  of  the  town,  was  built  in  1535  by  Robert 
Spittal,  tailor  to  Margaret,  wife  of  James  IV.  and 
daughter  of  Henry  VII, 

DOUHO  (Span.  Duero,  KR,lhtriu»),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  throufi^h 
the  N.  part  of  both  wnich  it  flows.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Olbion,  prov.  Soria,  Old  Castile,  about 
lat  42^  N.  and  long.  29  50'  W.  At  first  it  runs 
SE.  and  then  S.  to  near  Soria,  but  thence  on- 
ward its  direction  is  generally  W.,  through  the 
kmgdoms  of  Leon  and  Portugal  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic:  in  lat  41°  8'  N.,  long.  8°  38'  W.,  2 
m.  W.  Oporto.  From  near  Miranda  to  beyond 
Torre  de  Moncorvo,  however,  it  flows  almost  due 
SW.,  forming  the  boundaiv  between  the  Spanish 
prov.  of  Salamanca  and  the  Portuguese  prov.  of 
Tra^-os-Montes.  It  afterwards  separates  the  lat- 
ter prov.  and  Minho  from  Beira.  The  length  of 
its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  500  m. ;  it  receives 
tbe  Pisueiga,  Seguilla,  Esla  (its  principal  tribu- 
tary), Sabor,  Tua,  and  Tamega  on  the  right,  and 
the  Grado,  Eresma,  Tormes,  Agueda,  Coa,  Ta- 
vora,  Paiva,  &c.,  on  the  left  side :  its  basin  may 
be  considened  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  It  runs  for  the  most  part  through 
deep  and  narrow  valleys;  its  bed  is  generaUy 
narrow,  and  its  current  very  rapid.    It  is,  how- 
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ever  navigable  as  far  as  San  Jo^  de  Pcsqiiiera, 
about  70  m.  E.  by  N.  Oporto ;  and  since  tbe  Wine 
Company  of  the  Upper  Douro  have  partially  re- 
moved some  obstacles  that  existed  at  that  point, 
it  has  been  rendered  available  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  as  high  as  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  100  m.  from 
the  ocean.  It  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  its 
navigation  is  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
freshes,  or  sudden  swellings,  occasioned  by  rains, 
drc.,  to  which  it  is  very  subject  (See  Ororto.) 
Soria,  Aranda-de-Duero,  loro,  and  Zamoia  in 
Spain;  and  in  Portugal  Miranda,  San  Joao  de 
Pesquiera,  and  Oporto,  are  situated  on  its  banks. 
Sixteen  stone  bndges  cross  it  at  various  points, 
besides  which  it  presents  numerous  fords. 

DOVER  (vulgarly  DOVOR),  a  Cinque  Port, 
part  borough,  and  town  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  St  Augustine,  hund.  Bewsborough,  69  m. 
SE.  London  by  road,  and  88  m.  bv  South  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  25,825  in  1861.  the  town  sUnds 
on  the  SE.  shore  of  the  co.,  on  the  stzaits  of 
Dover,  in  a  valley  formed  by  die  depression  of  the 
chalk  strata,  27  m.  NW.  bv  W.  Calais,  and  21  m. 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  French  coast  It  u 
traversed  by  a  small  stream,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  harbour.  The  town  consists  of  <ne  prin- 
cipal street,  extending  upwards  of  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley,  shorter  ones  branching 
from  it  on  each  side,  and  ranges  of  houses  on  the 
shore.  What  mav  be  called  tlie  New  Town  of 
Dover,  built  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  occasional 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season,  is  under  the 
castle  clifb  on  the  £. :  the  old  part  of  the  town  is 
irregular,  and  the  streets  narrow ;  bat  the  whole 
is  improving.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
buildmg,  the  villages  of  Charlton  and  Bnckland 
have  become  continuous  portions  of  the  town.  It 
has  two  ancient  par.  churches,  St  Mary's  and  St. 
James's,  the  former  rebuilt  in  1844 ;  another  St 
James,  erected  in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  10,000i2.,  and 
twelve  dissenting  chapels.  There  is  also  a  school, 
founded  in  1789,  for  forty-five  boys  and  thirty- 
four  girls,  now  incorporated  with  a  national  school, 
which  educates  400  children;  a  girl's  school  of 
industry,  established  1819;  an  infant  school;  a 
saving'  bank;  a  dispensaiy,  and  many  minor 
charities ;  a  town-hall  and  gaol ;  theatre  and 
assembly  rooms,  built  in  1790;  pubUc  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  and  baths,  xm  the  Marine  Parade. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small 
stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  called  tlie 
Dour  or  Plut,  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  har- 
bour, of  6|  and  7^  acres  respectively.  Vessels  of 
200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quays,'  and  those  i>f 
400  tons  can  enter  the  port.  'There  is  a  great 
Harbour  of  Refuge  outside  the  port  formed  by  a 
granite  pier  a  mile  in  length,  known  as  the  Ad- 
miralty pier.  The  mail  steamers  to  and  from 
France  laud  and  discharge  passengers  at  this  pier, 
and  the  railway  trains  run  along  it  close  to  the 
boats.  By  a  charter  of  James  I.,  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  ten  other  commissioners, 
were  appointed  conservators  of  tiie  harbour.  <>n 
an  eminence  bounding  the  SE.  side  of  the  'i^Uey 
stands  the  castle,  an  immense  collection  of  ancient 
and  modem  works,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
thirty  acres;  it  is  approached  by  a  bold  ascent, 
but  is  itself  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  There  are  remams  of  ramparts, 
and  of  a  temple,  bath,  and  Pharos,  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  construction.  Previously  to  the  last 
French  war,  the  works  were  much  dilapidated, 
but  they  were  then  repaired,  and  greatly  aug- 
mented. There  are  upper  and  lower  courts,  sur- 
rounded (except  towards  the  sea)  by  curtains  and 
large  dry  ditches;  in  the  centre  of  the  former  is  a 
spacious  keq),  built  by  Heniy  UI.,  and  now  ftnn- 
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ing  a  bomb-potif  magazine ;  the  curtain  of  the 
lower  court  w  flanked,  at  irregular  intcnrala.  by 
ten  towen  of  various  construction — the  oldest 
buUt  by  Earl  Godwin,  the  others  at  different 
times  during  the  Norman  dynasty:  with  these, 
subterranean  {Miasages  communicate  from  the 
ditch :  there  are  aim  four  or  five  ancient  wells, 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  870  ft.  The  modem 
works  consist  of  batteries  with  heavy  artillery, 
casemates,  covered  ways,  a  large  vault,'  excavated 
in  the  chaUc,  and  barracks  capable  of  lodging 
2,000  tixwps.  The  lord  warden  of  the  Cinmie 
Ports  is  always  constable  of  the  castle.  The 
heights  on  the  £.  side  the  valley  were  also 
strongly  fortified  during  the  last  war,  and  the 
fortifications  have  been  gieatlv  strengthened  in 
recent  vears,  annual  grants  of  parliament  being 
allowe<f  for  the  purpose.  The  grant  for  the 
financial  jear  1864-5  amounted  to  231,336/!. 
These  fortifications  are  garrisoned  by  2,500  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a  brigadier-general. 
There  is  a  military  hospital  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town.  Dover  has  a  busy,  thriving  apf)earance, 
its  chief  traffic  being  derived  from  the  influx  of 
passengers  to  and  from  the  Continent :  of  late 
years,  also,  its  popularity,  as  a  fiuhionable  sea- 
Lathing  place,  has  considerably  increased.  There 
are  la^  paper  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the 
town  a  brewery  and  private  docks,  where  ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  rope, 
sail,  and  other  establishments  connected  with  the 
supply  of  shipping.  The  intercourse  with  Calais 
and  other  Frmch  ports,  and  also  with  London,  is 
almost  wholly  earned  on  bv  steamers.  The  coasts 
ing  tnde  consists  chiefly  ot  com  exported  to  Lon- 
don, and  coals  imported  from  the  northern  coun- 
ties. The  port  comprises  the  creek  of  Folkestone, 
and  the  stations  of  Hythe  and  Bomnev.  About 
ninety-five  vessels,  o?  the  aggregate  burden  of 
6,000  tons,  belong  to  the  port. 

Dover,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  and  the  parL  and  municipal 
limits  coincide.  Previously  to  the  act,  the  go- 
verning body  conristed  of  a  mayor,  twelve  Jurats, 
and  thirty-six  common  councilmen,  who,  like  the 
magistrates  of  the  other  Cinque  Ports,  enjoyed 
several  peculiar  privileges  in  the  trial  of  crimes, 
Ac ;  but  these  are  now  either  wholly  done  away 
with,  or  greatly  abridged.  The  constable  of  the 
castle  has  still,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sheriff  within  the  Cinque  Port  hmits ;  writs  from 
the  superior  courts  are  directed  to  him,  and  his 
warrant  is  executed  by  an  officer  called  Bodar ; 
the  debtors'  prison  bein^  in  the  castle :  a  court  of 
Lodemanage  is  also  still  held  for  licensing  and 
regulating  pilots. 

Dover  has  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of 
(\  fn)m  the  18th  Edw.  L  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the  freemen ; 
the  right  of  freedom  being  acquired  by  birth,  by 
marriage  (during  the  wife's  life),  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  freehold  within  the  town  and  port, 
by  gift  and  purchase.  Registered  electors,  2,207 
in  1865.  Gross  aimual  value  of  real  property 
8M«&(sed  to  income-tax  121,015/L  in  1857,  and 
117,502^.  in  1862. 

Dover  was  a  station  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  called  thtbrU;  and  being  situated  nearer  to 
the  Continent  than  any  other  town  in  England,  it 
was  long  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  as  Itcing,  m  fact,  the  key  of  the  kingdom.  At 
Swmgfield,  near  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a 

Sireceptory  of  the  Kniglits  Templars,  where  King 
rohn  surrendered  his  crown,  ana  received  it  back 
from  the  Pope*s  legate,  in  acknowledgment  of  supe- 
riority.   In  1216,  the  castle  was  successfully  de- 
Vou  II. 
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fended  against  the  Dauphin  of  France,  by  Hugh 
de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent.  In  the  civil  war  it 
was  taken  by  stratagem,  in  1642,  by  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Dover  cliffs  lie  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of 
the  towru  The  noble  description  in  Shakspeare 
is  applicable  to  the  latter ;  but  the  cliff  to  which 
the  poet  alluded  having  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down,  those  that  remain  do  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  description. 

DOWLETABAD  {The  FortwnaU  City ;  Hind. 
Deoghir),  an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Aurangabad,  and  its  original  cap., 
dom.  of  the  Nizam,  7  m.  NW.  Aurangabad ;  lat. 
19°  67'  N.,  long.  76°  25'  E.  The  fortress  sUnds 
upon  an  isolated  conical  granite  rock,  the  summit 
01  which  is  about  500  ft  above  the  plain  below, 
and  which  has  been  scarped  for  one-third  nearly 
of  its  height,  so  as  to  present  all  round  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perpendicular  cliff.  An  outer  wall 
of  nO'Strength  surrounds  the  fort ;  but  three  other 
lines  of  walls  and  gates  must  be  passed  before 
arriving  at  the  ditch,  the  causeway  across  which 
will  admit  of  only  two  prsons  abreast,  and  which 
is  defended  by  a  building  with  battlements  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  mode  of  access  to  this  singular 
hiU  fortress  is  thus  described  by  the  Earl  of 
Munster: — 'The  governor  led  the  way  through 
an  excavation  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  so  low 
that  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  nearly  double.  But 
after  a  few  paces,  a  number  of  torches  showed  me 
I  was  in  a  high  vault,  and  we  began  to  ascend  on 
a  windine  passage,  cut  through  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  hill. . . .  This  passage  was  about  12  ft 
high,  and  the  same  broad,  and  the  rise  regular. 
At  certain  distances  from  this  dismal  gallery  are 
trap-doors  with  flights  of  small  steep  steps  leading 
to  the  ditch  below,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man  to  pass,  also  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  to 
the  water*s  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
assailants,  unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  glacis.  We  might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes 
mounting  by  torchlight,  and  came  out  in  a  sort  of 
hollow  in  the  rock  about  20  ft  square.  On  one 
side,  leaning  against  the  cliff,  was  a  large  iron 
plate,  nearly  oi  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  poker.  On  the 
besiegers  having  gained  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage,  this  iron  is  intended  to  be  laid  down  over  the 
outlet  and  a  fire  placed  upon  it'  Near  it  is  a  per- 
forated hole  in  tne  rock,  intended  to  act  as  a 
bellows  to  the  fire.  The  road  hence  to  the  summit 
is  very  steep;  in  some  places  it  is  covered  with 
brushwood,  m  others  with  small  houses,  towers, 
and  gates :  it  passes  through  the  governor's  resi- 
dence, a  good  building,  surrounded  by  a  verandah 
with  12  arches.  On  the  peak  the  Nizam's  flag 
flies,  and  a  large  brass  24-pounder  is  mounted; 
but,  excepting  this,  in  the  whole  fortress  there  are 
but  a  few  2  and  3  pounders.  The  pettah  presents 
the  remains  of  many  buildings  of  a  rough  dark- 
coloured  stone,  but  is  now  in  great  measure  de- 
serted :  the  interior  of  the  lower  fort  is  a  similar 
collection  of  rains,  and  contains  a  column  of  grt>at 
diameter  and  perhaps  160  ft  high,  deformed,  how- 
ever, by  a  huge  gallery,  which  encompasses  it  at 
about  a  fourth  part  of  its  elevation  from  the 
ground.  From  its  natural  strength,  and  the  la- 
bour that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  this  fortress 
is  looked  upon  as  impregnable;  and  as  Uiere  is 
plenty  of  water  (one  tank  cut  out  of  the  rock  is 
only  about  100  yards  from  the  summit),  if  pro- 
perly defended,  it  could  only  be  reduced  by 
famine.  Nutwithstanduig  these  advantages,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  took  it  by  sur- 
prise, and  plundered  it  of  immense  riches,  a.d. 
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1293.  Earljr  in  the  14th  century,  Mohammed  III., 
who  made  it  his  residence,  nearly  rained  Delhi  by 
the  absurd  project  of  making  ite  inhabitants  re- 
move to  his  new  capital.  It  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessively possessed  by  the  dynasties  of  Ahmed 
Nizam  'Shah,  Malik  Amber,  Shah  Jehan,  and  the 
French  :  since  1758  it  has  belonged  to  the  Nizam's 
dom.  The  pagodas  of  Ellora  (which  see)  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dowletabad. 

DOWN,'  a  marit  co^  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  on 
its  W.  coast,  having  S.  and  K.  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
the  N.  Channel,  N.  Belfeuit,  Lough,  and  Antrim, 
and  W.  Armagh  and  Louth.    Area,  611,404  imp. 
acres,  of  which  108,569  are  unimproved  mountaui 
and  bog.    The  extent  of  arable  land,  in  square 
miles,  was  803  in  1841 ;  818  in  1851 ;  and  821  in 
1861  (census  of  Ireland  for  1861).  The  mountains 
of  Mourae,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.,  are  amongst 
the  highest  in  Ireland ;  but,  with  this  and  a  few 
other  exceptions,  the  surface  is  abundantly  level. 
Soil  of  a  medium  d^ree  of  fertility.    There  are 
some  laigc  estates ;  but  there  is  also  a  fair  pro- 
portion  of  those  of  medium  size.    Farms  verj' 
small :    those   occupied   by  the  better  class   of 
farmers  run  fhim    20  to  50,  and  a  few  to  100, 
acres;   but  the  inferior  holdings,  which  are  the 
great  mass,  do  not,  perhaps,  average   5  acres. 
The  occupiers  of  the  latter  formerly  depended,  in 
a  great  degree,  on  the  linen  trade ;  but  since  its 
decline,  or  rather  since  the  manufacture  began  to 
be  principally  carried  on  in  factories,  they  have 
had  nothing  but  the  land  to  depend  on,  and  the 
competition  for  the  smallest  patches  is  extreme. 
In  tnis,  as  in  most  other  paits  of  Ireland,  a  new 
tenant  must  not  only  pay  the  stipulated  rent  to 
the  landlord,  but  he  must  also  pay  a  sum  to  the 
previous  occupier,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  the  farm,  to  ensure  his  quiet 
)X)sscssion.    This  latter  sum  is  called  the  tencM^s 
right  \  and  in  Down  it  frequently  amounts  to  102. 
an  acre !   ( Hiun's  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland, 
L  85,  &c.)     Still,  however,  a  good  many  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  of  late  yearo,  though, 
where  the  holdings  are  so  small,  it  would  be  absuid 
lo  suppoi«e  that  agriculture  can  be  far  advanced. 
Potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  are  the  principal  crops; 
turnips  rare;   pr^tatoes  mostly  planted  in   'lazy 
beds,     though  drilling  is  now  pretty  common. 
Average  rent  of  land,  1 6s.  an  acre.    Cottages  vexy 
generally  whitewashed  and  neat.    The  condition 
of  the  cottiers  or  peasantry  is  much  superior  to 
what  it  is  in  most  other  Irish  cos.;  and  would 
have  l>ecn  much  more  so  but  for  that  custom,  the 
banc  and  curse  of  Ireland,  of  dividing  and  8ul>- 
dividing  farms,  which  is  nowhere  more  prevalent 
than  here.    Principal  rivers,  Bann,  Lagan,  and 
Newry.     Principal  towns,  Newry,  Ball^acarret, 
and  Downpatrick.     Down  is  divided  into  eight 
baronies  and  sixty  parishes,  and  sends  four  mem- 
bers to  the  H.  of  C.«  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  each 
for  Newry  and  Downpatrick.    Registered  electors, 
11,367  in  1865.     Pop.  361,487  in  1841;  320,924 
in  1851 ;  and  299,302  in  1861.    Gross  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax,  611,3112. 
in  1857,  and  604,8712.  in  1862. 

DOWNHAM  (IVIARKKT),  a  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Clackclose,  78  m. 
N.  by  £.  London  by  road,  and  87^  m.  by  Great 
Eastern  railwav.  Pop.  of  town  2,458,  and  of  par. 
8,133  in  1861.'  Area  of  par.,  2,880  acres.  The 
town,  on  an  acclivity  near  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Onse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  has  three 
streets  of  well-built  houses,  and  is  paved  and 
amply  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  on  the 
summit  oi  the  acclivity,  is  an  antique  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  low  tower  and  spire,  approached 
on  the  S.  by  a  noble  avenue,  and  on  the  N.  by  a 
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flight  of  steps.  There  are  also  several  dissenting 
chapels,  a  Lancastrian  school  for  65  boys,  and  a 
national  school  for  70  girls.  Market,  Sat.,  noted 
for  the  supply  of  fish  and  wild  fowl  from  the  fens. 
Fairs,  March  8  for  horses  (one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom),  Mav  8,  cattle,  and  Nov.  13.  There 
is  an  extensive  bell  foundry  in  the  town,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity'  is  a  laige  mustard  manu- 
factory. It  is  chiefly  a  ^iry  parish,  and  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  supply  of  butter ;  but  its 
famous  butter  market,  held  on  Monday,  has  been 
removed  to  SwafTham.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
weekly,  and  a  court  baron  and  leet  quarterly,  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

DOWNPATRICK,  a  marit  town  and  parL  bor. 
of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  prov. 
Ulster,  near  the  Quoyle,  a  short  distance  fiom  its 
embouchure,  in  the  SW.  angle  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford,  21  m.  S.  by  E.  Belfast,  with  whi<^  it  ia  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  4,866  in  1841,  and  3,840 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  four  main  streets, 
meeting  in  a  confined  valley,  and  extending  up 
the  declivities  of  the  surrounding  steep  hills.  Like 
other  northern  towns,  it  is  dinded  into  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  quarters.    There  is  a  qnay  about 

1  m.  from  the  town,  on  the  river,  accessible  to 
vessels  of  100  tons,  and  a  new  quay,  about  1  m. 
nearer  the  Lough,  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  much 
laiger  burden.  The  town  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  of  Down,  but  since  the  onion  of 
the  see  with  that  of  Connor,  the  ecclesiastical 
business  is  transacted  at  Lisbum.  The  rains  of 
the  ancient  cathedral,  and  those  of  a  neighbouring 

Eillar  tower,  still  remain.  The  new  cathedral  is 
uilt  in  the  ancient  style ;  besides  which,  there  is 
a  par.  church,  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  meeting- 
houses for  Presbyterians  and  for  Methodists.  The 
diocesan  school  for  Down  and  Dromore  (fioceses 
is  held  here,  as  also  a  subscription  school,  the  co. 
infirman'.  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  an  almshouse 
with  schools  annexed,  endowed  by  the  Southwell 
family,  an  asylum  for  clergymen's  widows,  a  men- 
dicity institution,  and  laige  barracks.  A  consta- 
bulary force  is  stationed  here.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  a  remarkable  raM,  or  artificial  monnd, 
60  ft.  high,  and  sorrounded  by  three  ramparts,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  nearly  1  m.  in  cixxx    Ai»nt 

2  m.  distant,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  of  Sletbb-na- 
griddle,  are  tlie  Stmel  weUs,  much  frequented  at 
midsummer  by  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrims  for  devodonal 
purposes,  and  for  the  supposed  muraculous  efficacy 
of  their  waters.  The  corporation,  which  consi^rcvl 
of  a  major,  bailifTs,  and  commonalty,  no  longer 
exists,  Its  powers  being  vested  in  commissioners. 
The  bor.  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of 
C.  till  the  Union,  since  w^hich  it  has  sent  one 
member  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  The  parL  bor. 
extends  over  a  space  of  1,486  stat.  acres.  Regi.<«- 
tered  electors,  208  in  1862.  Manor  conrtBi,  with 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  102.,  are  held  ev^r 
third  Tuesda%' ;  courts  leet  in  spring  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmas. T^e  CO.  assizes  are  neld  here  in  the 
court-house,  a  modem  building ;  as  are  also  gene- 
ral sessions  in  March  and  October,  and  petty  ses- 
sions on  Thursdays.  The  oo.  gaol,  a  specious 
building,  contains  200  cells,  and  16  other  rooms 
for  prisoners.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Markets  on  Satnnla\>f: 
fairs  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Jan.,  March  17, 
May  19,  June  22,  Oct  29,  and  Nov.  19.  Thfe  is 
a  verv  old  town,  being  formerly  the  reddcnoe  nf 
the  kmgs  of  Ullagh  or  Lister. 

DOWNTON,  a  bor.  town  and  par.  of  England. 
CO.  Wilts,  near  its  S.  border,  hund.  Downtoo,  on 
the  Upper  Avon,  which  here  divides  into  ^ 
branches,  each  crossed  by  a  bridge;  78  m.  SW.  br 
W.London.     Area  of  par.,  1 1.420  acres.     Pop.  of 
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do^  3,566  in  1861.  The  town  has  one  principal 
street,  with  a  few  respectable  houses.  £xcluBive 
of  the  church — a  large  cruciform  structure  with  a 
tower — there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  and 
three  dissenting  chapels.  A  free  school,  founded 
in  1679,  educates  12  bovs ;  and  another,  founded 
in  1797,  6  girls.  Market  discontinued.  Fairs 
April  23,  for  cattle,  Oct.  2  for  horses  and  sheep. 
The  bor.  returned  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  ftx«n 
the  reign  of  £dw.  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Tliis  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity.  At  its  S£.  end  is 
a  conical  mount,  on  which  stood  an  ancient  castle, 
whose  entrenchments  are  still  visible.  Stand*inch 
or  Trafalgar  House,  a  national  gift  to  the  heirs  of 
Lord  Nelson,  is  within  2  m.  of  I^wnton. 

DRAGUIGNAN,  an  inl.  town  of  France,  d^ 
Var,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Artesby,  40  m.  N£.  Toulon,  and 
410  ro.  SE.  Paris,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Toulon  to  Nice.  Pop.  10,062  in  1861.  Its 
climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  and  being 
situated  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  vine  and  olive 
clad  hills,  it  offers  a  de]]g:htful  place  of  residence. 
Tho^h  without  any  particular  beauty,  the  town 
is  sufficiently  well  built,  and  has  numerous  public 
founUins.  Chief  public  buildings— the  hall  of 
justice,  prison,  clock-tower,  and  hospital.  Dra- 
guignan  has  a  public  library  with  15,000  vols.,  an 
excellent  botanic  garden,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  society  of  agriculture  and  commerce ; 
with  tribunals  oi  primary  jurisdiction  and  oom- 
meroe,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  com- 
munal college.  There  are  fabrics  of  broad-cloth, 
thrawn  silks,  stockings,  and  soap,  and  distilleries. 

DRAMMEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  distr. 
Buskerud,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  me  same 
name,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Christiana-fiord,  and 
20  m.  SW.  Christiana.  Pop.  10,122  in  1860.  *  It 
is  a  long  straggling  place.  Though  to  us  it  seemed 
to  have  little  of  the  bustle  of  trade,  it  is  said  to 
export  more  timber,  chiefly  in  laus,  than  any 
town  in  Norway.  Its  women  are  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  North ;  and  we  saw 
some  who  fully  support  its  reputation  in  this  respect 
Alost  travellers,  however,  will  recollect  it  better  as 
the  place  in  which  is  carried  on  the  principal 
manufacture  of  the  delightful  little  earrioU: 
(Bremner's  Excursions,  p.  86.) 

I^KAVE  (Germ.  Drau)^  a  river  of  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  It 
lies  wholly  within  the  Austrian  empire,  extending 
between  lat.  46°  60'  and  460  30'  X.,  and  long. 
120  20' and  190  E.  It  rises  on  the  Tobhick-heatb, 
near  the  E.  extiemitv  of  the  Tyrol,  in  what  is 
called  the  PuMter-thaL,  about  17  m.  ESE,  Brun- 
ttchen,  and  runs  at  first  ENE.  to  Liene,  where  it  is 
augmented  by  the  IsL  From  this  point  its  course 
f^nerally  is  ESE.  to  its  mouth  m  the  Danube, 
near  the  castle  of  £rd5dy,  124  m.  £.  Eascgg.  It 
traverses  Carinthia  and  Styna,  and  afterwards 
forms  the  boundary  between  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
on  the  8.,  and  Hungary  Proper  on  the  N.  It  re- 
ceives the  MOhl,  Gurk,  Lavant,  and  Mur  (its  chief 
affluent)  on  the  lefl;  and  the  Gail,  Dran,  Bed>nia 
and  some  other  rivers  of  minor  importance  on  its 
right  side.  Lienx,  Greifenburg,  Spital,  Yillach, 
Vdlkermarkt,  Marburg,  Pettau,  Warasdin,  and 
Essegg,  are  the  chief  towns  situate<i  on  its  banks. 
It  runs  through  a  mountainous  country  and  narrow 
valley?,  as  fux  as  Warasdin,  but  thence  onward  its 
course  is  through  a  plain  country.  Its  entire 
length  is  estimated  at  870  m.  In'it<i  upper  part 
the  Drave  is  extremely  rapid ;  its  navigation  in 
many  parts  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  number  of 
trow  torn  down  by  its  violence,  which  afVerwanls 
block  up  the  current.    At  present  this  river  is 
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made  but  little  use  of  for  commercial  purposes ; 
but  in  case  of  an  extensive  steam-navigation  of 
the  Danube,  its  value  as  a  means  of  transit  would 
be  greatly  oihanced.  It  is  said  that  the  Austrian 
government  has  in  contemplation  to  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  Adriatic  and  one  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Danube ;  and  if  so,  this 
would  probablv  be  the  one  diosen,  the  country 
between  the  Ij  pper  Drave  and  the  sea  apparently 
presenting  the  fewest  obstacles  to  such  an  under- 
taking. (Tumbull's  Austria,  it  376,  377.)  The 
author  of  '  Germany  and  the  Germans,'  voL  ii, 
gives  a  spirited  sketch  and  description  of  Hun- 
garian peasants  descending  the  Diave  on  rafts  of 
empty  iMurrels,  after  haWng  disposed  of  their  wine 
in  the  mountains  of  Carinthia. 

DRESDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxon v,  on  both  sides  the  Elbe;  61  m. 
ESE.  Leipzig,  283  m.  ENE.  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayiie,  220  m.  NNE.  Munich,  100  m.  a  by  £. 
Berlin,  and  230  m.  NW.  Vienna,  on  the  main  line 
of  railway  from  Berlin  to  Prajp^e  and  Vienna. 
Pop.  61,227  in  1811,  and  128,162  in  1861.  The 
city  is  more  than  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saxon  wine  district,  occupying  the  most  beautiful 
and  richly-cultivateid  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe.  The  banks  of  the  river  have,  however,  a 
very  different  appearance.  The  right  is  abrupt, 
rocky,  and  woody,  and,  having  a  S.  aspect,  is  in 
great  part  covered  with  vineyards.  The  lefl  is 
more  flat,  presenting  a  succession  of  meadows, 
groves,  giudens,  and  orchards,  studded  with  nume- 
rous villsges:  the  whole  landscape  gradually 
rising  till  it  becomes  united  with  the  distant  Erze- 
Gebiige  mountains.  The  city  itself  has  been 
termed  the  '  German  Florence,'  and  is  certainly,  on 
the  whole,  very  handsome. 

Dresden  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns, 
•^the  first  on  the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  latter  on  the  N.  bank;  and  has  seven  suburbs, 
extendinf^  all  round  the  Old  Tovm,  of  which  that 
called  Fnederickstadt,  lying  to  the  W.  of  the 
small  river  Weiseritz,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Elbe,  is  the  best  built  and  most  important.    Im- 
mediately adjoining    the    town,    are   the    Neue 
Anlagen,  consisting  of  public  walks  and  gardens. 
The  Old  and  New  Towns  aro  connected  by  two 
bridges.    The  first,  a  noble  stone  bridge  of  sixteen 
arches,  1,420  ft  in  length,  and  86  ft.  in  width,  is 
considered  the  longest  and  finest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Germany.    It  has  a  foot  pavement  and  an 
iron  balustrade  on  each  side,  with  a  bronze  crucifix 
on  its  centre  pier,  and  an  inscription  commemo- 
rative of  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  bridge  by 
Manhal  Davoust,  to  facilitate  his  retreat  in  1813, 
and  its  restoration  in  the  same  year  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  Russia.    The  other  bridge, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  railway  leading  from 
I^psic,  through  Dresden  to  Prague,  was  oi^ened 
in  1850,  and  is  also  a  fine  stnicture.    The  Old 
Town  was  formerly  provided  with  fortifications ; 
but  these  were  demolished  by  the  French  in  1810, 
and  the  place  they  occupied  is  now  laid  out  in 
public  walks.    That  portion  of  these  walks  facing 
the  Elbe,  is  called  the  Brtlhl  Terrace,  and  is  ap- 
proached from  the  foot  of  the  bridge  by  a  grand 
flight  of  broad  steps.    From  its  own  beauty,  and 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  scenery  it  com- 
mands, it  is  at  all  times  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
inhabitants.    As  in  most  other  fortified  towns,  the 
streets  in  the  Old  Town  are  narrow,  the  houses 
lofty  and  gloomy  looking,  and  the  squares  ir- 
regular.   In  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
generally,  which  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  strength 
has  been  more  studied  than  elegance :  the  principal 
of  the  public  edifices  are,  however,  in  this  part  of 
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I>resden.  The  Schloss  (castle),  or  royal  ipalace, 
opposite  the  bridge,  ia  a  liuee  antique  and  ungainly 
looking  building,  having  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
tress rather  than  of  a  royal  residence;  but,  in- 
ternally, it  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  desti- 
nation. It  has  halls  of  audience,  ceremony,  and 
various  other  state  rooms,  a  royal  library,  the  hall 
in  which  the  Saxon  legislature  is  opened,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel  with  a  tower  878  ft.  high.  It  con- 
tains the  celebrated  state  treasury,  or  Green  Vault 
(  Grune  Gewotbe) ,  which  occupies  a  suite  of  vaulted 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  They  contain  an 
immense  collection  of  precious  stones,  curiosities, 
and  objects  of  virtu^  and  are  reputed  to  be  worth 
at  least  a  million  sterling.  Adjoining  the  royal 
palace  is  the  chamber  of  archives,  and  near  it 
the  palace  of  princes,  containing  a  handsome 
chapiel,  gallery  of  portraits,  and  library.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  royal  palace,  and  also  com- 
municating with  it,  is  the  far-famed  gallery  of 
paintings,  the  grand  attraction  of  Dresden,  being 
not  only  the  finest  collection  in  Germany,  but  the 
finest,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  to  be  found  N.  of  the 
Alps.  Amongst  its  valuable  specimens  of  art,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  pronounced  bad,  few  me- 
diocre, numbers  good,  and  several  incomparable, 
are  the  celebrated  Madonna  di  Son  Si$to  of  Ra- 
phael ;  the  NottCf  and  five  other  works,  bv  Cor- 
reggio,  in  his  best  style ;  the  St,  Cecilia  of  Carlo 
Dolci ;  the  Ouristo  deUa  Moneta.  and  a  Fieniu,  by 
Titian ;  other  paintings,  by  Paul  Veronese,  Annibal 
Caraoci,  Guido,  Ac;  altogether  856,  by  Italian 
artists.  In  the  works  of  the  later  German  and 
Flemish  masters,  this  gaUeiy  is  also  extremely 
rich :  it  contains  magnificent  specimens  of  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Vandvke,  Teniers,  Hans  Holbein 
the  younger,  Ruysdael,  Wouvermans,  d^c.  Of  the 
French  school,  there  are  several  paintings  by 
Claude,  Nic.  Poussin,  Ac ;  and  beneath  the  ^dleiy 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most 
famous  statues,  made  under  the  superintendence 
of  Raphael  Mengs.  This  gallery,  founded  by  the 
Elector  Augustus  II.,  has  remained  untouched  and 
unharmed  amid  the  innumerable  revolutions  Uiat 
have,  in  the  interval,  convulsed  Germany.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  bombarded  Dnosden,  battered 
down  its  churches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
ordered  the  artillery  to  keep  clear  of  the  picture 
gallery;  and  Napoleon  treated  Saxony  with  so 
much  consideration,  that  not  one  of  her  pictures 
made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

The  Z winger,  erected  in  1711,  and  originally 
designed  as  merely  the  vestibule  to  a  new  palace, 
intended  to  be  built  by  Augustus  II.,  is  a  fine 
group  of  buildings,  surrounding  an  enclosure 
planted  with  orange  trees,  and  forming  a  favourite 
promenade.  It  contains  the  armoury  (second 
only  to  the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna),  cabinets 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  mathematical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  gallery  of 
engravings,  which  possesses  at  least  200.000  spe- 
cimens of  that  art.  Immediately  contiguous  to 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  Zwinger,  is  the  grand 
opera-house,  a  building  capable  of  accommodating 
8,000  spectators.  It  communicates,  by  a  covered 
way,  with  the  palace  of  the  princes,  but  is  now 
only  used  for  court  festivities :  theatrical  per- 
formances take  place  in  a  smaller  theatre,  near 
the  Catholid  church;  the  latter,  occupying  a 
very  prominent  situation  between  the  royalpalace 
and  tne  bridge,  is  a  largB  structure  in  the  Italian 
style.  Externally  it  is  profusely  decorated,  and 
generally  considered  deticient  in  taste;  but  in- 
ternally it  is  chaste,  elegant,  and  imposing.  It 
contains  an  altarpiece  by  Raphael  Mengs,  and  a 
fine  organ  by  Silberman :  the  music  in  this  church 
is  celebrated  throughout  Germany.    As  a  whole, 


however,  it  is  inferior  in  elegance  to  the  Frem- 
ffJdrche  (church  of  Our  Lady,  or  St.  Mary)  in 
the  new  market,  a  beautiful  stone  building,  adorned 
with  a  cupola,  constructed  on  the  model  of  that 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  388  Goman  ft  high.  The 
other  churches  do  not  demand  particular  notice. 
The  remaining  principal  edifices  in  the  Old  Town 
are,  the  Briml  palace,  with  a  collection  of  50 
landscapes  by  Canaletto;  the  mint,  arsenal, 
medico-chirurgical  school,  house  of  assembly, 
royal  guard-house — a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  newpoet-ofiice,  trades'  hall^  and 
hall  for  the  aimual  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
works  of  Saxon  artists.  The  town  hall  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  old  market,  and  the  only 
regular  square  in  the  Old  Town.  The  New  Town 
is  altogether  much  better  laid  out,  and  contains 
fine  squares,  spacious  streets,  and  el^ant  fuu- 
boui^  In  this  quarter  stands  the  Japanese 
palace,  now  called  the  Amuteum,  in  honour  of 
Its  founder,  Augustus  if.  This  magnificent 
palace,  appropriated  wholly  to  public  purposes,  is 
Deautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
amid  pleasure  grounds,  which  form  a  most  agree- 
able promenade  for  the  citizens.  It  contains  the 
museum  of  antiquities  and  modem  statuary, 
which  occupies  10  saloons,  and  is  enriched  by  some 
of  the  finest  antique  statues  in  Germany;  a 
cabinet  of  coins ;  a  public  library  with  250,000 
volumes,  4,000  MSS.,  100,000  pamphlets,  and 
20,000  maps;  and  the  celebrated  porcelain 
cabinet.  The  last  is  a  collection  of  more  than 
60,000  pieces  of  China,  including  the  finest 
Meissen,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  Sevres 
ware,  and  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  everr 
countrv,  altogether  filling  18  apartments.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  three  splendid  China  vases  that 
Augustus  II.  purchased  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
bui]^,  at  the  price  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  fully 
equipped ! 

Through  the  centre  of  the  New  Town  runs  a 
broad  handsome  street,  planted  with  linden  trees, 
near  the  upper  end  of  which  are  some  extensive 
infantrv  and  cavalr}*^  barracks.  The  oth^  chief 
public  Duildings  are,  the  commandant's  residence, 
several  military  academies,  the  town  hall,  and  the 
church  of  the  frinity.  The  market  place  is  em- 
bellished with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustas 
II.,  in  ancient  Roman  costume.  The  Frederick- 
stadt  contains  the  Marcolini  palace  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  but  this  quarter  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  the  working  daases.  The 
Pima  suburb  boasts*  of  Prince  Anton's  handstHne 
villa  and  extensive  gardens;  and  the  Wilsdrnf 
suburb  has  the  palac^  p^ardens,  and  observat4iTy 
of  Prince  Maximilian.  Dresden  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  es- 
tablishments devoted  to  education.  Among  these 
are  an  academy  of  arts,  two  colleges,  a  botanic 
garden :  schools  of  medicine,  suigery,  and  vet^- 
nary  medicine ;  a  high  school,  2  normal  schools 
numerous  free  elementary  schools,  with  schools 
for  the  reformation  of  depraved  children,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blmd ;  it  has  also  many 
charitable  institutions,  including  orphan  asylums 
of  various  kinds,  a  foundling  hospitid,  and  5  other 
hospitals.  Amongst  other  conveniences,  the  dty 
possesses  excellent  public  baths  of  all  kinds,  the 
prices  of  ailmission  to  which  being  low,  the  poore^^i 
person  is  able  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  what  is  found 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  public  health. 

Dresden  has  no  very  considerable  external 
trade.  It  has  numerous  jtainters,  designers 
sculptors,  engravers,  and  other  woricers  in  tbo 
fine  arts ;  and  some  manufactures  of  woolloi  ami 
silk,  leather,  gold  and  silver  articles,  carpets,  seal- 
ing wax,  maccaroni,  white  lead,  straw  hata»  arti- 
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fidal  flowen,  muncal,  mathematical,  and  philo- 
sophicalj  instnmientii,  with  a  bomb  and  cannon 
foimdrv*  and  a  laige  sugar  refinery.  What  is 
called  Uresden  china  is  not  made  in  this  dty,  bat 
at  Meisnen,  14  m.  distant.  The  neater  proportion 
of  its  external  commerce  has  hitherto  consisted  in 
its  transit  trade  by  railway  and  by  the  river 
Elbe;  its  general  trade  is,  however,  increasing. 
i>ince  1826,  a  wool  market  has  been  established. 

Few  Karopean  capitals  have  such  pleasant  en- 
virons as  Dresden.  Nearly  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  it,  and  espedallv  from  the  New  Town  and 
Friederickstadt,  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  Elbe  to  the  NW.  of  the  city  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  fine  avenues  for  a  considerable 
distance.  SE.  of  the  Pima  suburb  is  the  Groau 
Garten^  a  huge  park  filled  with  fine  trees,  near 
which  is  the  small  village  of  Rttcknitz,  and  the 
monument  erected  to  Moreau  on  the  spot  where 
he  received  his  death  wound,  27th  Aug.  1813. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  the  Linkbad,  a 
hotel  surrounded  by  some  beautiful  gardens,  con- 
taining a  theatre,  arc,  about  1  m.  from  the  New 
Town ;  and  2  m.  beyond  this  is  Imdhter^s  Vine- 
yard, a  viUa  and  grounds  laid  out  with  much  taste 
by  a  deceased  Scotch  nobleman.  To  these  differ- 
ent places  people  of  all  ranks  delight  to  resort, 
which  they  do  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
to  take  refreshments  and  dance,  or  Usten  to  the 
excellent  bands  of  music  with  which  all  the 
public  places  are  provided. 

Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  important  conflicts  in  modem 
warfare,  particularly  on  the  26th  and  27th  August. 
1813,  when  Napoleon  defeated  the  aUies  under 
its  walls.  This  city  has  been  the  favourite 
residence  of  many  distinguished  literary  men; 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  Kdmer  lived, 
Schiller  vrrote  great  part  of  his  'Don  Carlos,'  and 
Weber  composed  his  tii^hly  celebrated  opera  '  Der 
FreischQtz.'  Its  inhabitants  generally  are  great 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  devoted  to  music. 

DKEUX,  a  town  of  France,  d4p,  Eure-et-Loire, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure, 
which  partly  encircles  it,  20  m.  NNW.  Chartres, 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Chartres.  Pop.  6,940  in  1861.  'The  town  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  counts  of 
Dreux :  it  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine  promenade 
along  the  river's  bank,  a  hospital,  public  baths, 
a  theatre,  town-hall,  and  church.  Louis  Philippe, 
when  Duke  of  Orleans,  built  in  the  castle  a  chapel, 
which  he  intended  for  his  family  burial-place.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  and  of  a  communal  college.  Near 
it,  in  1662,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Cond^  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestants,  was  taken  prisoner.  Dreux  was 
the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Rotrou,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  of  Philidor,  the  famous  chess-player. 

DRIFFIELD  (GREAT),  a  market-town  and 
township  of  England,  K  Hiding,  co.  York,  near 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Hull ;  27  m.  £.  by  N. 
York,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Area  of 
township,  4,910  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  4,734  in  1861. 
The  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  consists  chiefiy 
of  one  long  street,  parallel  to  which  flows  the 
brook  above  noticed,  which,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  town,  is  enlarged  into  a  navigable  canal 
that  joins  the  Hull  below  Frodingham  Bridge. 
All  Saints'  church  is  an  ancient  strocture  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan,  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  places 
of  wonhip.  There  is  a  national  school  for  100 
children,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  officer  is  a 
constable  appointed  anmuUly:  a  ooort  for  the 
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recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  here.  The  town 
is  a  station  for  receiving  votes  in  elections  of 
members  for  the  £.  Riding.  Market-day,  Thurs., 
and  well  attended  cattle  markets  every  fortnight. 

DROGHEDA,  a  parL  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  being  a  oo.  in  itself,  but  locally  in  the  coe. 
of  Meath  and  Louth,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Boyne, 
4  m.  above  its  embouchure  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
25  m.  N.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  from  Dublin  to 
Dundalk  and  Belfast.  Pop.  17,365  in  1831,  and 
14,740  in  1861.  From  the  tune  the  English  settled 
in  Ireland,  this  town,  formerly  called  Tredagh,  was 
considered  of  great  importance.  Parliaments  have 
been  frequently  held  in  it,  and  it  was  made  the 
site  of  a  univenqty,  but  the  privilege  was  not  acted 
upon.  In  1649  it  was  stormed  by  Cromwell,  who 
put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  that  were  transported  to  tlie  Ame- 
rican settlements. 

The  Boyne  divides  the  town  into  two  uneoual 
portions,  the  larger  of  which,  on  the  ^.  bank  of 
the  river,  is  connected  with  the  lesser  by  a  bridge 
of  three  arches ;  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the 
^ate  of  St.  Lawrence,  still  remain,  but  the  build- 
mgs  now  extend  considerably  beyond  them.  The 
churches  within  the  town  are  St,  Peter's  in  the  X. 
div.,  St.  Mary's  in  the  S.,  and  a  chapel  of  ease. 
The  R.  Cath.  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  considered  the 
cathedral  of  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh,  is  a  large 
and  elegant  building,  as  is  also  that  of  St.  Mary. 
There  are  friaries  of  the  Augustine,  Dominican, 
and  Franciscan  orders,  and  convents  of  the  Domi- 
nicans and  the  Presentation.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Weslevan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  here  a  classical  school  on  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  other  public  schools  which 
give  instruction  to  nearly  a  thousand  pupils.  It 
has  also  an  infirmary,  a  woriLhouse  for  the  accom- 
modation of  940  inmates,  a  linen  hall,  a  building 
for  the  widows  of  Protestant  clergymen,  and  an 
almshouse.  There  is  an  infantry  barrack  in  the 
town,  and  another  in  the  vicimty  of  Richmond 
Fort.  It  is  in  general  pretty  well  built :  the 
streets  are  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation ;  but  its  appearance  is  un- 
favourable, and  the  streets  swarm  with  beggars. 

Drogheda  originally  consisted  of  two  distinct 
corporations,  one  on  the  side  of  Meath,  the  other 
on  that  of  Louth.  These  were  united  under 
Henry  lY.,  who  granted  the  newly  formed  bor. 
a  charter,  under  which  it  is  still  regulated.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  over  5,780  acres.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  6  aldermen  and  18  common- 
oouncilmen,  elected  by  the  three  wards  into  which 
the  town  is  divided.  The  assizes  are  held  twice 
a  year,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  by  the 
mayor  and  recorder  in  January,  April,  June,  and 
October.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight. 
The  gaol  is  a  well  arranged  building.  It  has  6 
wards  and  16  cells,  for  an  average  number  of  26 
prisoners.  The  bor.  sent  two  mems.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C. ;  and  since  the  Union  it  has  sent  one 
mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Registered  elec-- 
ton  689  in  1865.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
pertv  assessed  to  income  tax,  25,880/!.  in  1857,  and 
22,748/L  in  1862. 

An  extensive  manu&ctnre  of  coarse  linens  was 
formeriy  carried  on  here,  which  save  way  to  that 
of  cottons ;  but  the  latter  is  nearly  extinct,  while 
the  former  has  revived.  Flax  spinning  is  at  pre- 
sent the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in 
the  town.  It  has,  also,  an  extensive  foundry, 
where  steam  engines  and  other  articles  are  made ; 
with  numerous  corn-mills,  salt-works,  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  soap-worics.  Drogheda  ale  is^  in 
much  demand  both  in  England  and  in  the  fordgn 
|market» 
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The  chief  tnidei  which  oonsistfi  in  the  export  of 
agricultural  produce  and  of  linens,  is  earned  on 
with  Great  Britain  by  steamers,  which  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  port  and  Liverpool.  The  cross- 
channel  trade  and  coasting  trade  employ  also  many 
sailing-vessels.  The  greatest  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  in  N.  America  : 
timber  is  the  principal  article  of  import.  The 
harbour  and  river  have  undergone  several  im- 
provements, by  means  of  which  vessels  of  300 
tons  may  now  discharge  at  the  bridge,  and  barges 
of  70  tons  may  proceed  inland  as  far  as  Navan  by 
means  of  the  Boyne  navigation.  The  customs' 
duties  received  at  the  port  amounted  to  12,304/. 
in  1859  ;  to  9,79G/.  in  1861  ;  and  to  4,404/.  in 
18G3.  The  railway  from  Drogheda  to  Dublin  was 
opened  in  1844.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  10  ; 
April  11,  May  10,  June  22,  Aug.  26,  Oct  29,  Nov. 
21,  and  Dec.  19.  Horses  and  wool  are  the  chief 
articles  for  sale.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
])ort  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  consisted  of  3 
Bailing  vessels  under  50,  36  sailing  vessels  above 
50  tons.  There  were,  besides,  5  steamers,  of  a 
total  burden  of  1,579  tons. 

DROITWICH,  a  pari,  and  munic  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, famous  for  its  salt  springs,  co.  Worcester,  7 
m.  NE.  by  N.  Worcester,  118  m.  NW.  London  by 
road,  and*  125^  m.  by  Great  Western  and  West 
Midland  railwav.  Fop.  of  munic  bor.  3,124,  and 
of  pari  bor.  7,086  m  1861.  Though  locally  in  the 
upper  divUion  of  the  hund.  of  HaU^hire,  it  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  the  Salwarp,  on  the  road  from  Birmingham 
to  Worcester.  It  has  three  parishes  and  three 
.  diurches,  of  which  St.  Andrew,  rebuilt  after  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  1293,  is  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting.  The  town  was  originally  incorporated 
by  charter  from  John,  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
and  some  of  his  successors,  previously  to  the 
charter  of  ItupeximuMf  granted  oy  James  I.  It  is 
governed  by  a  ma^or,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
councillors :  bor.  mcome,  567/.  in  1862.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax,  56,416/.  in  1857,  and  64,238/.  in  1862.  The 
bor.  returned  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  under 
Edward  L,  and  to  the  parliaments  held  in  the  2nd 
and  4th  Edward  II.,  from  which  period  the  pri- 
vilege ceased  untU  1554,  since  whicn  time  it  r^u- 
larly  returned  two  mems.  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Its  boundaries  were  at  the  same  time  oon- 
siderably  extended.  Registered  electors,  880  in 
1865  ;  the  bailiffs  are  the  retumin^j^  officers.  The 
election  of  members  for  the  £.  division  of  the  co. 
is  held  here.  There  are  three  chapels  :  a  chapel 
of  ease,  one  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Wes- 
leyans  :  a  hospital  for  thirty-«ight  aged  men  and 
women,  founded  by  Henry  Coventry,  in  1686  ; 
and  a  charity  school  for  forty  boys  and  for^  girls, 
who  are  educated  and  doUied,  and  on  Jeaving 
school  apprenticedL  The  salt  trade  is  the  main 
support  of  the  place ;  malting  and  »Anwing  are  also 
carried  on,  and  there  are  some  mUlB  for  grinding 
com. 

Droitwich  has  been  celebrated  from  a  very  re- 
mote period  for  its  brine  springs,  or  widies,  a  name 
of  Saxon  origin,  though  its  meaning  be  not  well 
known.  (Omipbeirs  Political  Survey",  i.  76.)  Re- 
ference is  made  to  these  springs  m  Domesday 
book,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  known,  and 
that  salt  was  obtained  from  them,  long  bdbre  its 
compilation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  grants  by  dif- 
ferent Saxon  kings  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  in 
all  which  the  wiches  are  specially  mentioned. 
(Camden^s  Britannica,  Gibson  s  ed.  l  160.)  Most 
probably  indeed  they  had  been  known  to,  and 
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wrought  by,  the  Romans,  llie  springs  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  the  salt  is  obtained  l^ 
boiling  and  evaporating  the  brine.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  usual  depth  of  the  brine-pits  was 
about  30  fL,  but  now  they  are  genefally  sunk  to 
a  much  greater  depth,  and  a  far  more  copions 
supply  of  brine  is  obtained.  An  ounce  of  bnne  is 
said  to  contain  140^  grains  muriate  of  soda,  2^ 
grains  sulphate  of  lime,  2^  grains  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  a  trace  of  muriate  of  magnesia.  A  canal  from 
the  Severn  to  Droitwich  is  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  salt  for  shipment,  and  of  the  ooals  made  use 
of  in  the  works. 

DROME,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  formerlv  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  Dau- 
phiny,  having  N.  ancf  £.  Is^,  E.  the  Hautes  and 
Basses  Alpes,  S.  Vaucluse,  and  W.  Ard^che,  from 
which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhone.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  85  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  50  m. 
Area,  652,155  hectares.  Pop.  326,684  in  18G1. 
This  dep.  is  naturally  divided  into  two  portions, 
an  easterly  or  mountainous,  and  a  westerly  or 

Elain  r^on.  The  former  includes  about  400,000 
ectaies,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  8ur£u>e, 
and  is  intersected  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps, 
Mrith  a  mean  elevation  varyin(^  from  4,000  to  5,00<) 
ft^  The  loftiest  summits  attain  to  about  5,750  ft. 
The  chief  rivers,  after  the  Rhone,  are  the  Is^ 
and  Drome,  but  the  latter  is  not  navigable.  There 
are  a  number  of  streams,  which,  though  usually 
small,  become  during  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows  devastating  torrents.  In  the  elevated  parts 
it  is  almost  always  cold,  while  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  the  summer  beats  are  very  overpower- 
ing :  the  climate  is,  however,  generally  healthy. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  dep.  there  are  about 
100,000  hectares  of  rich  land,  the  rest  being  gene- 
rally of  inferior  fertility.  The  cultivable  lands 
comprise  about  259,100  hectares ;  vineyards,  23,986 
do. ;  and  forests,  heaths,  and  wastes,  808,560  do. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  oats  are  the  chief  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  ;  but  the  com  grown  is  insufficient  fur 
home  consumption.  The  other  articles  of  culture 
are  very  various,  including  pulse  of  different  kinds, 
hemp,  widnut,  olives,  chestnuts,  almonds,  madder, 
and  other  dyeing  plants  and  fruits.  The  vine  cul- 
ture is  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  industry, 
and  about  150,000  hectolitres  of  wine  of  the  best 
quality  are  exported  annually.  The  finest  growths 
are  the  red  wines  of  Hermiia^,  Croze*,  Mereemrol, 
and  Gervantf  and  the  white  wines  of  Marceurol 
and  OumMcurmmj  and  the  Qairetie  de  Die.  The 
genuine  hermiti^  bears  a  comparison  with  the 
finest  growths  of  the  Bordelais  and  Upper  Bur- 
gundy. The  hills,  called  Jftfas,  which  produce  it, 
have  a  S.  aspect,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  a 
thin  calcareous  soil :  they  are  so  steep,  that  the 
mould  has  to  be  sustained  by  rows  of  low  walls. 
The  wine  of  the  Mag  of  Bcms,  which  diffen  in 
several  respects  from  the  others,  is  poncipaDy 
bought  up  by  the  Bordeaux  merchants  to  give  body 
and  flavour  to  the  secondary  clareta.  The  reuing 
of  silkworms  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  mulberry  trees  in 
Didme  than  in  any  other  deps.  of  France,  Gard 
alone  excepted.  A  great  many  bees  are  kept,  and 
the  honey  is  of  very  good  quality.  The  middle 
mountain  region  is  covered  with  woods  of  oak, 
beech,  fir,  Ac.,  supplying  excellent  timber ;  above 
these  there  are  extensive  pasture-lands,  feeding  in 
summer  numerous  fiocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  numy 
of  which  come  from  Provence.  Mines  of  iron,  lead, 
and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  rock- 
crystal,  and  limestone,  are  wron^hL  Uamtfae- 
tures  not  very  impwtant ;  the  chief  are  those  of 
woollen  cloths,  sez)^  silks  and  silk-twist,  oo> 
loured  linens,  stockings  and  gloves  at  Vatenoc, 
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bats,  paper,  leather,  braudy,  oils,  steel  articles, 
chemical  products,  and  eazthenware.  The  trade 
is  principally  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  which 
Include  exceUent  tnimea.  Drome  is  divided  into 
4  arrondissements,  28  cantons,  and  359  communes. 
Chief  towns,  Valence,  the  cap.,  Montelimart,  and 
Crest.    Dr6me  was  annexed  to  France  in  1S43. 

DRONTHEIM.    See  Trondteh. 

DUBHOY,  or  DUBBOI,  an  mL  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  dom.  of  the  Guicowar,  cap. 
of  a  pei^funnah  containing  84  villages,  38  m.  N£. 
BaiToach ;  lat  22®  9'  N.,  long.  78©  26'  E.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  contained  40,000  in- 
hab.,  a  few  of  whom  were  Mohammedans,  and 
none  Parsees.  It  is  nearly  an  exact  square,  and 
has  been  elaborately  fortified,  though  only  a  portion 
of  its  worics  remains  in  any  degree  of  preservation. 
The  ancient  walls  have  been  built  entirely  of  laige 
square  stones :  the  city  gates  are  all  strong  and 
beautiful,  especially  the  E.  portal,  called  the  '  Gate 
of  Diamonds ;'  which,  together  with  the  temple 
connected  with  it,  present  a  most  complete  and 
elegant  specimen  of  Hindoo  taste.  *  In  proportion 
of  architecture,  and  elegance  of  sculpture,'  says 
Mr.  Forbes  (Mod.  Trav.,  x.  162),  'it  far  exceeds 
any  of  their  ancient  structures  I  have  met  with, 
and  the  groups  of  warriora  on  horseback,  on  foot, 
and  on  fighting  elephants,  approach  nearer  to  the 
classical  oas-reliefs  of  Greece  thjm  any  perform- 
ances  in  the  excavations  of  Elephanta.'  Within 
the  waUs  there  was  a  magnificent  tank,  |  m.  in 
circuit,  lined  with  hewn  stone,  and  with  a  flight  of 
steps  all  round,  and  partly  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a  stone  aoueduct  from  receptacles  with- 
out the  walls.  In  tne  district  around  Dubhoy  the 
soil  is  generally  rich  and  loamy,  producing  fine 
crops  of  rice,  jowaree,  bajree,  Stc ;  various  legum^ 
cotton,  sesamum,  pahna  Christi,  sugar-cane,  hemp, 
flax,  ginger,  and  plants  for  dyeing. 

DUBLIX,  the  metropolitan  co.  of  Ireland,  on 
the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  having  £.  the  Irish  Sea, 
or  St.  Geoige's  Channel;  S.  Wicklow;  W.  Meath 
and  Kildare;  and  N.  Meath.  Area,  248,631  acres, 
of  which  about  9,000  are  unimproved,  mountain, 
and  bog.  The  extent  of  arable  land,  in  square 
miles,  was  306  in  1841 ;  304  in  1851 ;  and  305  in 
1861.  (Census  oflreland  of  1861.)  Principal  river, 
the  Liney,  by  which  Dublin  is  intersected.  Sur- 
face mostly  tiat  or  undulating;  soil  shallow,  and 
naturally  poor,  the  subsoil  being  a  retentive  clay. 
Agriculture  is  by  no  means  in  an  improved  state ; 
there  is  a  want  of  a  proper  rotation  and  drainage, 
and  white  crops  still  not  unfreqnently  follow  each 
other.  A  good  deal  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  is  appropriated  to  garden  culture.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  land,  exclusive  of  tiuit  portion  called 
tlie  CO.  of  the  cit^  of  Dublin,  and  of  country  houses, 
2bt.  an  acre,  bemg  as  high  an  average  rent  as  is 
paid  by  any  oo.  in  Ireland.  Property  a  good  deal 
subdivided.  Farms  near  the  dty  small,  but  larger 
at  a  distance.  In  1841  the  co.  of  Dublin— excL  of 
thedty— had  a  pop. of  142,695 ;  in  1851,of  149,219 ; 
and  in  1861,  of  155,444.  The  census  at  the  latter 
period  showed  73,152  males  and  82,292  females. 
The  increase  of  pop.  amounted  to  4*57  between 
1841  and  1851 ;  and  to  4*17  between  1851  and 
1861. 

DUBLIN,  a  city,  the  seat  of  a  University,  and 
sea-port  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  co. 
Dublin,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lifiey,  by  which  it  is  intersected ;  292  m. 
WNW.  London ;  138  m.  W.  Liverpool ;  65  m.  W. 
Holyhead.  The  movement  of  the  population  of 
Dublin,  unlike  that  of  other  towns  of  Ireland,  has 
gone  on  increasing  for  nearly  two  centuries.  An 
enumeration  of  the  year  1682  showed  64,483  in- 
habitants, while  in  175?  there  were  128,750,  and 
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in  1798  there  were  182,370  inhabitants.  The  pop. 
in  182X  had  risen  to  185,881 ;  in  1831,  to  203,650; 
in  1841,  to  235,864;  and  in  1851,  to  261,700.  In 
the  uext  ten  years  there  was  a  decline,  and  the 
census  of  1861  only  showed  254,808  inhabitants. 
Of  this  number  there  were  118,283  males,  and 
136,525  females.  The  increase  of  pop.  between 
1841  and  1851  amounted  to  10*95  per  cent ;  but 
the  decrease  between  1851  and  1861  was  2*63  per 
cent.,  leaving  a  net  increase  in  the  twenty  years  of 
8*3  per  cent.  The  dty  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ebiana 
of  Ptolemy,  and  was  called  by  the  nadve  Irish 
BaUyath-^liathy  *  the  to^ii  on  the  fonl  of  hurdles ; ' 
and  by  the  Danes  Divtlin,  or  Dubklin,  *  the  black 
pool,*  from  its  vicinity  to  the  muddy  swamps  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  the  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  under  Strongbow^  a.d.  1169,  the  city 
was  of  very  limited  extent;  its  buildings  being 
confined  to  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a  hiU  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Liffey,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall 
little  more  than  1  m.  in  circ  For  many  years 
afterwards  its  increase  in  extent  and  population 
was  extremely  slow.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  centurv  its  suburljs  extended  but  a  very 
short  distance  beyond  its  andcnt  walls.  In  the 
wars  of  1641,  the  additional  works  thrown  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  place  lay  between  the  castle 
and  the  college,  which  was  then  considered  as  out- 
side the  dty.  After  the  Revolution,  the  progress 
of  improvement  was  oomparativelv  rapid:  new 
lines  of  streets  were  opened,  particularly  to  the  N. 
and  E. ;  many  of  the  confined  old  avenues  were 
enhuq^ed ;  several  squares  were  laid  out,  and  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  constructed 
with  greater  regard  to  architectural  elegance  as 
well  as  internal  convenience.  An  avenue,  called 
the  Circular  Koad,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  dty, 
encloses  an  area  of  1,264  acres ;  of  which,  785  are 
on  the  S.,  and  478  on  the  N.  side  of  the  LiiTey. 
The  river  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  broad  and 
well-con.structed  quays. 

The  figure  of  the  city  is  elliptical,  its  longer 
axis  extending  along  the  line  of  the  river,  from 
W.  to  E.,  2^  m. ;  its  shorter,  from  N.  to  S.,  nearly 
2  m.  Sackville  Street,  on  the  N.  side,  Is  remark- 
able for  its  great  width  and  for  its  buildings ;  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  the  largest  of  the  squares,  has  in 
its  centre  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  II. ;  Col- 
lege Green,  an  irr^ular  and  confined  area  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  where  most  of  the  maui  avenues 
meet,  contains  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings, 
and  has  in  its  centre  the  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.,  so  famous  in  Irish  party  history. 
The  other  public  monuments  of  note  are.  Nelson's 
Pillar,  in  Sackville  Street ;  the  Wellington  Me- 
morial, a  lofty  obelisk  in  the  Phoenix  Park ;  an 
equestian  statue  of  George  I.,  and  pedestrian  sta- 
tues of  George  III.  and  IV.,  Dr.  Lucas,  and  Messrs. 
Grattan  and  Drummond. 

To  a  traveller  frequenting  only  the  prindpal 
streets,  Dublin  i^pears  to  oe  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  in  Europe.  The  public  buildings 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  principal  streets 
and  squares  are  capadous,  handsome,  and  well 
laid  out.  But  there  is  notwithstanding,  especialJy 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  a  vast  number  uf 
crowded,  dirty  thoroughfares,  with  mean,  wretched 
houses,  destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness.  Wealth  and  poverty,  comfort 
and  misery,  are  brought  into  immediate  and  pain- 
ful eontrast ;  and  Dublin  naay,  in  this  respect,  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  island  of 
which  it  is  the  capitaL 

Dublin  Castle  stands  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  city  was  primarily  built.  It  was 
originally  a  square  fortress,  with  towers  at  Uyb 
angles ;  it.  now  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  280  ft. 
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by  180,  simtmnded  with  buildings  containing  the 
state  apartmentg  of  the  lord-lieutenant^  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  meetings  of  the  pnvy  coun- 
cil and  other  public  functionaries.  Attached  to  it 
is  the  vicere^  chapel,  a  small  but  elegant  struc- 
ture of  Florid  Gothic  architecture.  Offices  for 
the  ordnance  and  quartermaster-gencrars  depart- 
ments, and  for  the  constabulary,  are  also  attached 
to  it.  A  guard  of  honour,  of  cavalr}'  and  infantry, 
is  mounted  here  daily.  The  lord-lieutenant's 
usual  place  of  residence  is  in  the  Phcenix  Park, 
an  enclosed  tract  of  about  1,750  acres,  of  which 
about  1,300  acres  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
serving  also  as  a  place  of  exercise  fur  the  troops 
of  the  garrison.  In  it  is  a  powder  magazine,  a 
barrack,  the  offices  of  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Ireland,  an  institution  for  soldiers'  orphans,  a 
military  infirmaiy,  and  residences  for  some  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  tlie  government.  Near  its 
centre  is  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  phoenix  rising 
out  of  the  names. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  military  establishment 
for  Ireland  arc  at  the  Hnyal  Hospital,  Kilmain- 
ham,  originally  a  priory  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
which,  id*ter  the  suppression  of  that  order,  was 
granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ; 
and,  having  l)ecome  the  property  of  the  crown  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was  converted 
by  Charles  II.  into  an  hospital  for  superannuated 
and  disabled  soldiers.  The  building  is  a  large 
square,  three  sides  of  which  contain  the  lod^gs 
of  the  veterans,  and  the  fourth  a  chapel,  a  dming 
hall,  and  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  commander 
of  the  forces. 

The  principal  barracks  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Phoenix  Park.  They  consist  of 
several  large  quadrangles,  containing  accommo- 
dations for  a  general  officer  and  his  staff;  and  for 
2,000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry.  There  are  also 
bai  racks  at  Portoi>eIlo,  for  cavalry ;  at  Richmond 
Bridge,  the  recruiting  depot,  and  Gt.  George's 
Street,  for  infantry;  and  at  the  Pigeon-house 
Fort  and  Island  Bridge  for  artillery;  having  in 
all  accommodation  for  5,500  men.  The  military 
infinnary  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  near  its  W.  en- 
trance, can  remve  250  patients.  The  supreme 
courts  of  justice  are  held  m  a  magnificent  edifice 
on  the  I^.  Quay,  consisting  of  a  central  circular 
hall,  opening  into  the  courts  of  Chancery,  Bolls, 
Queen  s  Bench,  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  Nisi 
Prius,  and  Admiralty;  and  wings,  in  whidi  are 
record  repositories,  and  offices  for  the  despatch  of 
legal  business.  The  King's  Inns,  or  inns  of  court, 
which  are  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  contain 
halls  for  meetings  and  dining ;  the  courts,  offices, 
and  record  repositories  of  the  Prerogative  and  the 
Consistorial  courts  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  the 
Begistry  of  Deeds :  near  the  main  building  is  the 
library,  containmg  a  large  collection  of  books. 
The  privilege  granted  it  under  the  Cop3mght  Act 
of  receiving  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  commuted  for  an 
annual  grant,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  benchers.  The  number  of 
banisters  on  the  roUs  of  the  courts  is  about  800, 
and  of  solidtors  and  attorneys,  1,600 ;  but  many 
of  those  whose  names  are  entered  never  practised, 
and  many  others  have  withdrawn  from  the  active 
duties  of  their  respective  professions. 

The  municipal  boundaiy  of  the  dty  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  police  and  electoral 
franchise.  On  tlie  £.  side  it  extends  to  the  village 
of  Blackrock,  5  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city : 
while  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  several  parts  of 
parishes,  in  close  contiguity  with  the  rest  of  the 
city,  are  beyond  it.  The  extent  of  the  franchise, 
which  waa  accurately  laid  down  at  a  voy  remote 


period,  is  still  ascertained  by  means  of  a  triennial 
perambulation  by  the  civic  authoiities.  The  limit 
on  the  sea  side  is  determined  by  the  place  where 
a  javelin,  thrown  by  the  lord  mayor  standing  at 
low-water  mark,  falls  into  the  water. 

Under  the  new  Municipal  Act  the  dty  is  divided 
into  15  wards,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  15 
aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  elected  lord  mayor, 
and  45  councillors.  The  lord  mayor  is  the  civil 
and  miUtaiy  governor  of  the  dty,  in  which  he 
ranks  next  after  the  lord-licntenan't :  he  is  admiral 
of  the  ports  of  Dublin  and  Baldoyle,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace;  he  presides  at  the  court  of  dty 
quarter  sessions:  sits  on  the  bench  at  the  com- 
mission of  Over  and  Terminer ;  holds  a  separate 
court  for  trial  of  petty  offences ;  is  chief  judge  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs'  civil  court ;  and  has 
the  regulation  of  the  public  markets,  and  the  in- 
spection of  weights  and  measures.  He  is  per- 
sonally distinguished  by  wearing  a  gold  chain, 
called  '  the  coUar  of  S  S,'  and  has  a  cap  of  dignity, 
and  a  sword  and  mace,  borne  before  him  on  public 
occasions.  He  resides  in  a  plain  old-fashioned 
brick  building ;  attached  to  wnich  is  a  large  cir- 
cular hall,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ent^taining 
George  IV.  in  1821,  but  without  any  pretensions 
to  exterior  architectural  beauty.  The  recorder, 
when  elected  by  the  aldermen  and  approved  by 
the  common  council,  retains  his  office  during  gooNil 
behaviour.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  presides  in  the  dt^  criminal  court* 
The  corporate  meetings  are  held  in  the  Assembly 
House,  a  plain  building,  originally  erected  for  the 
exhibition  of  pictures. 

The  corporation  holds  a  criminal  court  four  times 
a  year  for  minor  offences,  capital  cases  being  re- 
ferred to  the  superior  judges.  The  court  must  be 
opened  by  the  lord  mayor  and  two  aldermen ;  but, 
virtually,  the  recorder  is  the  ruling  judge.  The 
lord  mayor's  court  holds  pleas  of  personid  actions 
above  21. ;  those  under  that  amount  are  decided  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  over  which  the  lord  mayor 
of  the  preceding  year  presides :  its  meetings  take 
place  in  an  apartment  of  the  Assembly  House. 
The  recorder  presides  in  the  civil  bill  court,  which 
is  held  four  times  a  year,  with  power  to  decide  by 
summary  process  in  all  cases  of  debt  above  2L 
arising  within  the  dty  or  liberties.  The  judicial 
business  is  transacted  chiefly  at  the  sessions-house ; 
where  also  elections  for  the  dty  representatives  in 
parliament  take  place. 

The  city  returns  2  and  the  university  2  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  City  const.  10,371  in  1865.  Uni- 
versity const.,  consisting  of  Masters  of  Arts  whooe 
names  are  on  the  books,  1,700. 

The  prisons  for  crimuial  offences  are — 1.  New- 
gate, or  the  city  gaoL  a  massive  square  building, 
lor  untried  prisoners,  felons  condemned  to  death, 
who  are  executed  from  a  balcony  in  its  front,  and 
conxncts  sentenced  to  transportation ;  there  is  also 
a  ward  for  debtors  under  coroner's  process :  2.  Btch- 
mond  Bridewell,  to  the  S.  of  the  dty,  for  adult 
males  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hiud  labour: 
8.  Smithfield  Penitentiary,  for  juvenile  male  of- 
fenders :  and,  4.  Grangegorman  Penitentiary,  N. 
of  the  dty,  for  females  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment by  the  dvic  courts,  and  for  female  convicts 
for  transportation,  from  all  parts,  previously  to 
their  embarkation.  The  debtors'  prisons  are — 1. 
the  Sheriffii'  Prison,  near  Newgate,  for  debtors  not 
arrested  under  civic  writs :  2.  the  Four-courts  Mar- 
shalsea,  for  debtors  under  process  of  the  superior 
courts :  and,  8.  the  City  Marshalsea,  for  those  under 
process  of  the  dvic  courts. 

The  supply  of  water  was  originally  drawn  from 
the  Dodder ;  but  in  consequence  of  itsinsufficiency, 
arising  from  the  enlarged  demands  of  an  increaa- 
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ing  popnlAtioh,  additional  rapplies  have  been  |iio- 
cured  from  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canal  companies, 
at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent  fxom  the  former,  and  of 
15  per  cent,  firom  the  latter,  on  the  gross  amount 
of  Uie  pipe-water  revenue.  The  inhabitants  have 
since  received  a  copioos  supply  of  excellent  water 
from  three  reser^'ous,  two  S.  and  one  N.  of  the 
river.  In  1809  the  corporation  was  empowered 
by  act  of  parliament  to  levy  an  additional  rate,  in 
order  to  substitute  cast-iron  service-pipes  in  Ueu 
of  those  of  wood.  The  levy  of  the  rate  became 
the  subject  of  legal  dispute  with  the  rate-payers, 
which  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  decree  of 
which  declared  the  corporation  to  be  indebted  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  sum  of  74,500iL  on  this  ac- 
count, and  that  the  pipe-water  rents  are  received 
and  held  by  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city. 

The  expenditure  required  for  the  erection  and 
repair  of  public  buildings;  the  formation  and  re- 
pair of  roads,  the  salaries  of  civic  ofiicers,  and 
Eublic  charities,  are  defrayed  by  assessments  made 
y  the  city  grand  jury,' selected  by  the  sheriff, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  amount  of 
taxation  thus  levied  was  228,118^  in  1865,  distri- 
buted as  follows: — police  rate,  25,500il;  North 
Dublin  poor  rate,  24,51 5iL;  South  Dublin  poor 
rate,  40,870iL ;  improvement  rate,  54,759iL ;  district 
sewer  rate,  8,860il;  Grand  Jury  cess,  81,470iL; 
vestry  cess  abolition  rate,  2,215/. ;  domestic  water 
rate,  29,947iL ;  and  public  water  rate,  9,982/.  The 
expenditure  for  public  buildings,  roads,  salaries  of 
officers,  and  public  charities,  formerly  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  grand  iury,  is  now  vested 
in  the  corporation,  to  whom  the  functions  of  the 
paving  and  lighting  oommissionerB  have  also  been 
transferred. 

Within  or  adjoining  the  civic  bounds  are  five 
local  jurisdictions  mostly  independent  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  corporation.  They  are,  1.  the  manor 
of  St.  Sepulchre;  2.  the  liberty  or  manor  of 
Thomas  Court  and  Donore ;  8.  the  liberty  of  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick ;  4.  the  manor  of  Grange- 
gorman,  which  includes  the  liberty  of  Christ 
Church ;  and,  5,  the  manor  of  Kihnainham.  The 
three  first  are  popularly  called  the  Liberties.  1  he 
manor  of  St.  SepiUchre  lies  to  the  S£.  of  the  dty, 
and  enjoys  extensive  powers,  granted  and  con- 
firmed to  it  by  a  succession  of  charten  from  the 
reign  of  John.  It  holds  courts-leet  and  baron, 
ani  a  coiut  of  record.  Its  criminal  jurisdiction 
extends  to  capital  cases,  but  the  right,  as  fiir  as 
respects  these,  nas  fallen  into  desuetude.  A  small 
court-house  and  debtors'  prison  is  attached  to  it. 
The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  liberty  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore  lies  SW. 
of  the  dty ;  Thomas  Court  being  within  the  county 
of  the  city,  and  Donore  in  the  county  at  large,  of 
which  it  forms  one  of  the  baronies.  Its  separate 
rights  are  secured  by  a  series  of  charten,  and  it 
holds  a  court-leet,  a  court  of  dvil  bill,  and  a  court 
of  record  for  personal  pleas  to  any  amount.  It  has 
a  court-house  and  small  prison :  the  Karl  of  Meath 
is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  liberty  of  St.  Patrick 
is  a  small  district  of  about  5^  acres  surrounding 
the  cathedral  of  the  same  name.  It  holds  its  pri- 
vileges by  prescription,  and  had  courts-leet,  and  a 
oourt  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  both  of  which 
have  fallen  into  desuetude ;  hence  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  sanctuary  for  debtors  of  small  sums  firom 
the  adjacent  parishes.  Attempts  to  abolish  an 
exdusive  jurisdiction,  which  interferes  with  the 
claims  of  the  just  creditor,  have  been  snooeasfnlly 
resisted  bv  the  corporation  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  which  is  lord  of  the  manor.  A  seneschal 
aivpointed  by  H  receives  a  trifling  aalaryi  but  baa 


no  duties  to  peffonn.  The  pop.  is  small,  and  very 
poor;  there  are  not  more  than  24  good  houses  in 
the  deanery.  The  manor  of  Grangegorman  or 
Glasnevin  comprises  the  greater  and  wealthier 
portion  of  the  houses  in  the  N.  dtv  parishes,  and 
extends  in  some  directions  7  m.  N.  and  10  m.  S. 
It  claims  under  an  andent  charter,  confirmed  by 
another  of  1  Jac  I.  The  corporation  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  right  of 
holding  courts-leet  and  criminal  courts  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  seneschal  holds  a  dvil  bill  court 
on  Friday  morning  for  the  N.  part  of  the  manor, 
and  on  every  alternate  Friday  evening  for  the  S. : 
its  sittings  are  hdd  in  each  case  in  an  apartment 
in  a  tavern.  There  is  no  prison,  debtors  bemg 
sent  to  the  county  prison  at  Kilmainham.  The 
liberty  of  Christ  Church  comprises  the  area  in  the 
centre  of  the  dty  on  which  tne  cathedral  is  built. 
The  manor  of  Kilmainham,  in  which  the  royal 
hospital  is  built,  lies  W.  of  the  city,  and  extends 
9  m.  W. :  Lord  Cloncurry  \a  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  seneschal  holds  a  d^'il  bUl  court  six  days  in 
every  quarter,  with  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but 
practically  confined  to  actions  under  5L :  the  court 
sits  in  the  county  court-house  at  Kilmainham. 

The  police  is  vested,  by  an  act  passed  in  1835, 
in  2  commissioners,  under  whom  are  7  superin- 
tendents, 24  inspectors,  100  sergeants,  1,000  con- 
stables, and  20  supernumeraries,  llie  city,  with 
the  liberty,  is  divided  into  the  Castle,  College, 
Rotunda,  Barrack,  Donnybrook,  and  Kingstown 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  office,  where 
an  alderman  and  a  barrister,  both  appointed  by 
the  lord  lieutenant,  sit  daily.  The  police  juris- 
diction extends  over  a  district  of  8  m.  round  Dub- 
lin, in  every  direction.  The  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment are  defrayed  by  a  parliamentary  grant, 
by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  amounting,  as  before 
enumerated,  to  25,500/.  in  1865 ;  by  fines,  and  by 
carriage  licenses. 

The  linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  trades, 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the 
dty  and  its  vicinity,  have  all  declined.  The  sales 
of  linen  were  chiefly  effected  in  a  large  suite  of 
building  erected  in  1728  by  government,  in  the 
N.  division,  and  rented  to  the  factors :  attached  to 
it  is  a  vam-hall.  The  number  of  factors  has  de- 
creased so  much,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
the  trade,  that  most  of  the  offices  and  stores  are 
appropriated  to  other  purposes.  A  pedestrian 
statue  of  George  IV.  was  erected  in  one  of  the 
halls,  in  commemoration  of  his  visit  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  1821.  The  woollen  trade  was  long 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  SW. 
liberties ;  a  large  building  was  erected  there  in 
1814  by  the  late  Thomas  Pleasants,  esq.,  for  ten- 
tering  the  cloth,  a  process  previously  carried  on  in 
the  open  air,  and  therefore  subject  to  interruption 
from  changes  of  weather ;  but  since  the  repeal  of 
the  protecting  duties,  the  manufacture  has  been 
nearlv  extin^shed.  The  silk  trade  was  intro- 
duced by  emigrants  from  France,  who  settled  in 
Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  The 
favourite  manufacture  was  a  fabric  of  silken  warp 
and  woollen  weft,  called  tabbinet  or  Irish  poplin, 
which  is  still  in  demand.  The  other  branches  of 
the  silk  trade  have  been  for  severs!  yean  in  a  very 
depressed  or  extinct  state.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  cotton  trade.  Beer  is  extensively  produced ; 
and  large  quantities  of  porter  and  stout  are  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries: 
there  are  also  several  distillerieB.  A  few  iron- 
foundries  are  employed  chiefly  in  executing  orden 
demanding  immediate  attention.  Cabinet-making 
is  largely  carried  on,  as  are  the  various  trades  iv« 
quired  to  meet  the  demaoda  of  a  large  and  con- 
centiated  popttlation. 
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Smithfield  market,  which  is  within  the  civic 
jurisdiction,  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
for  cattle,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for  hay 
and  straw.  A  new  cattle  market,  opened  m  Novem- 
ber, 1663,  has  been  erected  by  the  corporation  on 
the  North  Circular  Road,  where  ample  accommoda- 
tion is  provided,  at  a  cost  of  about  15,000/.  Spital- 
iields  and  Kevin  Street  markets  are  in  the  manor 
of  St.  Sepulchre :  the  principal  commodities  sold 
in  both  are  bacon,  butter,  and  potatoes;  and  in  the 
latter  hay  and  straw.  A  wholesale  lish-market  is 
held  in  Boot  Lane  ;  one  for  potatoes,  fowls,  and 
ej^^gs,  and  another  for  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  corn-market,  formerly  held  in  Thomas  Street, 
is  now  carried  on  by  a  joint  stock  company,  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  Biu^h  Quay, 
where  the  grain  is  sold  by  sample.  The  ret^ 
markets  are  all  private  property,  but  their  man- 
agement is  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  held;  those  in  the 
city  being  under  the  lord  mayor. 

The  inland  trade  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals,  both  of 
which  terminate  in  the  city,  and  communicate 
M'ith  the  sea  through  the  Lilfey.  Still  more  con- 
ducive to  the  increase  of  trade  has  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  network  of  railways  centering  in 
Dublin  and  spreading  all  over  Ireland.  There  are 
five  railway  termini  in  the  city,which  it  is  intended 
to  connect  by  a  girdle  railroad. 

Banking  business  is  transacted  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  established  in  1783;  the  Hibernian  Joint 
Stock  Company,  1824;  and  by  the  Provincial,  the 
National,  the  Royal,  and  London  and  Dublin 
Joint  Stock  Banks ;  and  branches  of  the  Ulster 
Bank,  the  Union  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  latter  opened 
in  1865.  There  are,  besides,  five  private  banking- 
houses  and  2  sa\ing8'  bankeu  The  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  are  managed  by  a  governor,  who 
must  hold  4,0O0iL  stock ;  a  deputy  governor,  with 
3,000iL ;  and  15  directors  with  2,0002.  each.  It  is 
the  place  of  deposit  for  all  ^vernment  monies. 
The  buildings,  formerly  the  Insh  parliament  house, 
form  a  quadrangle,  standing  on  an  area  of  1^  acre, 
presenting  three  fronts;  that  to  the  £.  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  those  to  the  S.  and  W.  of 
the  Ionic  There  is  a  verjr  ingenious  system  of 
steam  machinery  for  printing  the  bank  notes,  so 
as  to  render  frauds  extremely  difficult.  A  statue 
of  George  IIL  occupies  the  spot  on  which  the 
throne  stood  in  the  tormer  House  of  Lords,  now 
the  directors'  board-room. 

An  exchange  was  erected  in  1767,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  jwurtly  by  a  parliamentary  cprant,  and 
partly  by  subscription.  The  merchants  held  their 
meetings  in  it  until  1796,  when  the  greater  facili- 
ties afforaed  by  the  Commercial  Buildings  in  Col- 
lege Green  induced  them  to  transfer  their  dealings 
thither;  and  the  exchange  has  been  since  nearly 
useless.  The  building  presents  a  fine  specimen 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  contains  pedestrian 
statues  of  George  III.,  Grattan,  and  Dr.  Lucas. 

The  mercantile  society  of  the  Owzel  Galley,  for 
deciding  disputes  relative  to  shipping  and  mer- 
cantile dealings  by  arbitration,  was  formed  in 
1705,  and  took  its  mime  from  that  of  the  vessel 
on  which  the  first  decision  was  pronounced.  A 
chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in  1820. 

The  river  and  port  were  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion in  1220,  by  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  Admi- 
raltyj  orisdiction  between  Arklow,  S.,and  the  Nanny 
Water,  N.,  was  granted  by  Elizabeth.  In  1707, 
it  was  empoweiid  to  erect  a  ballast-office,  the 
annual  expenses  of  which  were  4,400/.  at  an 
•average  of  thirteen  years,  from  1753  to  1780.  In 
1783,  the  management  of  the  office  was  committed 
to  a  new  board,  with  control  OTfiC  the.baUAStag^, 


tonnage,  wherries,  qua3rage,  and  pilotage  of  the 
port,  including  the  harbours  of  Dunleary  (now 
lUngstown)  and  Dalkey. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Dublin  had  in- 
creased so  much  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  that  the  accommodation  afforded  in  the 
river  for  shipping  was  found  insufficient,  and  Par- 
liament, consequently,  granted  45,000^  for  form- 
ing docks  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  docks  commu- 
nicating with  the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  south  side, 
were  opened  in  1796,  and  St.  Geoige's,  the  latest 
of  the  Custom  House  Docks,  in  1821.  These  latter 
cover  an  area  of  8  acres,  have  16  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  1,200  yards  of  quayage,  and  are  capable 
of  accommodating  40,000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
docks  on  the  soum  side  afford  commodious  wharf- 
age for  merchantmen  and  colliers,  exclusive  of 
that  supplied  bv  the  river-quay&  The  receipts  of 
the  Dublin  BsJlast  Corporation  for  t<)nnage  and 
quay-wall  dues  le\aed  on  vesseb  entering  the  port 
in  1863,  was  35,871/. 

The  principal  lighthouse  of  the  port  is  at  Pool- 
beg,  on  the  extremity  of  the  South  Wall,  and 
opposite  to  the  great  Northern  Wall  or  break- 
water, between  which  is  the  entrance  croeaing  the 
bar  to  the  harbour  and  quays ;  it  is  a  bright  light 
of  26  burners,  63  ft.  in  height  The  other  harbour 
lights  are  a  floating  light  on  the  Kiah  Bank  off 
Dalkey  Island,  the  Bauey  of  Howth  lighthouse, 
and  a  light  on  the  extremity  of  the  North  Quay 
Wall.  At  the  entrance  to'fUngstown  Harbour 
there  are  lighthouses  on  each  pier;  that  on  the  £. 
pier  is  a  revolving  light,  every  half  minute,  that 
can  be  seen  9  miles  in  clear  weather.  The  mail 
packets  to  Holyhead  start  firom  Kingstown  Har- 
bour, which  is  6^  miles  fix>m  the  city. 

There  were  in  1863  r^ristered  at  the  port  of 
Dublin  513  sailing  vessek,  with  a  tonnage  of 
38,167  tons,  and  61  steamers,  burden  11,986  tons. 
Most  of  those  vessels  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing or  cross-channel  trade,  there  having  be^i  but 
6  or  8  in  that  of  the  West  Indies,  the  same  num- 
ber in  that  of  France  and  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  20  or  80  in  the  North  American  timber  trade. 

The  brewing  of  porter  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  the  number  of  barrels  exported  in  1861  was 
170,384;  1862,  156,077;  1863, 174,941,  nearly  one- 
half  was  shipped  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Guinness. 

The  shipments  of  grain,  Ac,  finom  Dublin,  m 
1863,  were  as  follows: — 


Wheat  . 
Indian  Oom 
Oats  . 
Barley  . 
Flour  . 
Oatmeal 


81 ,729  quarters 
7.745        „ 

fiO,V25  sacks 
8,931     „ 

80,646     „ 

88,424 


»f 


The  exports  of  provisions  for  the  same  period 
were :— Butter,  182,448  firkins;  beef,  392  hGe»- 
heads,  1,901  tierces  and  casks ;  bacon,  6,672  bates» 
501  boxes ;  hams,  980  hogsheads,  403  tierces  and 
casks;  pork,  4,503  bairds;  lard,  6,231  barrels, 
1,222  firkins  and  kegs ;  and  of  live  stock,  162,742 
head  of  cattle,  145,^5  sheep,  1,124  calves,  90,904 
pigSL    Of  wool,  16,204  bags  were  shipped. 

The  cross-channel  trade  is  now  earned  on  diieO  j 
by  steamers,  which  sail  to  Liverpool,  Holyhead, 
and  Bristol,  London,  Glasgow,  Cock,  and  Belfast, 
Coals  pay  a  duty  of  4d.  per  ton,  imposed  to  cooi- 
pensate  tiie  coal-meters,  whoee  services  have  been 
rendered  nearly  unnecessary  by  the  r^uladoa  al- 
lowing coal  to  be  sold  either  by  weight  or  measure. 
The  amount  of  the  customs'  duties  received  at 
the  port  was  1,053,511/.  in  1859;  1,004,2761.  ia 
1861 ;  I,025,092iL  in  1862;  and  974.09U  in  1868. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  comparative 
amount  of  duties  received  at  the  port  of  DabUn  in 
H^fih  ^  the  years  1862  »njcl  1863 ;— r 
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ArtielM 

1863 

1865 

£ 

£ 

Tea    .... 

35^,226 

385,598 

Masoorado  Sngar     . 

62,777 

52,579 

B«ffined  Sugar   . 

88,225 

82,564 

Coffoe 

5,806 

4,642 

Wine. 

67,726 

71,463 

Spirits 

47,125 

49,860 

Tobaooo     . 

894,480 

431,947 

Timber      . 

5,369 

4,961 

Other  Artddes  . 
Total 

48,859 

40,477 

1,025,092 

974,091 

The  fiscal  business  of  the  port  is  carried  on  at 
the  custom-house  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  near 
its  mouth ;  a  veiy  extensive  and  magnificent 
structure,  capable  of  serving  as  a  custom-house  for 
the  empire.  The  transfer  of  part  of  the  business 
to  London,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the 
British  and  Irish  boutis  of  customs  and  excise, 
having  rendered  great  part  of  the  building  useless, 
many  of  its  apartments  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  stamp  office,  the  vice-treasurer*s 
record  department,  the  board  of  public  works,  the 
poor  law  a>mmLiisioners,  &c  Adjoining  the  main 
building  are  a  floating  dock  and  extensive  stores, 
which  were  materially  injured  by  a  fire  in  1834, 
but  have  since  been  in  a  great  measure  restored. 
The  business  of  the  post-office  is  transacted  in  a 
large  and  stately  building  in  Sackville  Street.  The 
exports  of  home  produce  from  Dublin  to  foreign 
countries  aze  altogether  not  very  considerable. 
Hie  declared  real  value  of  the  total  exports  of 
such  produce  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to  48,270/. 
in  1859;  to  2%\92L  in  1860;  to  28,138/.  in  1861; 
to  48,777/.  in  18G2 ;  and  to  38,196/.  in  1863. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop's  see,  and  of 
the  second  of  the  archiepiscopaljorovinces  into 
which  Ireland  is  now  divided.  The  provincial 
jurisdiction  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  two 
civil  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster.  The  see, 
including  the  bishopric  of  Glandelough,  which  was 
incorporated  with  it  in  1214,  includes  the  counties 
of  Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  and  Kildare.  The  landed 
property  contains  30,040  acres,  of  which  23>926  are 
profitable.  There  are  two  cathedrals:  Christ 
Church,  built  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands,  is  the  more  ancient  and  superior. 
The  building  is  plain,  with  no  exterior  architec- 
tural embellishments ;  it  contains  several  remark- 
able monuments ;  among  which  is  that  of  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
in  the  valley,  S.  of  Christ  Church,  also  contains 
some  remarkable  monuments.  The  chapters  and 
installatiqns  of  the  Knights  of  St  Patrick  are  held 
in  it  The  dty  contains  20  parishes  or  parts  of 
parish^ 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  these  20  parishes  are  consolidated 
into  9  unions,  each  having  a  place  of  worship ; 
bttides  which,  there  are  sundry  chapels  attached 
to  friaries  or  nunneries.    There  are  nearly  100 

?iIaoes  of  worship.  St  Geoxge's  Church  m  the 
?£.  part  of  the  aty  is  a  splendid  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style.  It  is  the  onlv  place  of  worahip, 
except  the  cathedrals,  which  has  a  peal  of  bells. 
The  Koman  Cathohc  church  of  the  Conception,  in 
Marlborough  Street,  considered  the  archbishop's 
cathedral,  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  highly 
embelUshed  internally,  out  not  yet  complete  as  to 
its  exterior.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St 
Francis  Xavier  is  also  an  elegant  building  of  the 
Ionic  order. 

Dublin  had,  by  the  census  of  1861,  a  pop.  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two-thirds  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.   There  were  23^807  males,  and  25,444 


females  belonging  to  the  established  church; 
89^37  males  and  107,212  females  who  were 
Roman  Catholics ;  2,899  males  and  1,976  females 
who  were  Presbyterians ;  946  males  and  951  fer 
males  who  were  Methodists ;  and,  finally,  a  few 
hundred  persons  entered  as  belonging  to  other 
sects.  There  were  but  few  Jews,  the  toUd  number, 
in  1861,  being  154  males  and  170  females. 

Dublin  was  the  seat  of  a  university  so  early 
as  1320,  but  the  institution  graduallv  declined  in 
consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  counti^' 
and  the  deficiency  of  funds.    The  existing  uni- 
versity of  Trinitv  Collie  was  founded  in  1593,  in 
the  biiildings  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  All- 
hallows,  applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  corpora- 
tion, to  which  it  had  been  granted  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,    ft  consisted  originally 
of  a  provost,  3  fellows,  and  3  scholars;    out  at 
present  it  consists  of  a  provost,  7  senior,  an  un- 
defined number  of  junior  fellows  (at  present  27;, 
and  70  scholars.    It  has,  also,  27  professors,  with 
lecturers  and  assistants,  all  endowed.    A  school  of 
engineering,  founded  in  1842,  has  7  professors,  and 
is  said  to  ramish  a  very  complete  course  of  tiieo- 
retical  and  practical  instruction.    The  univeraity 
is  presided  over  by  a  chancellor  and  vice-chan^ 
celior,  one  of  whom  holds  occasional  visitations, 
and  by  a  board,  consisting  of  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows,  which  sits  weekly.    The  period 
of  undergraduate  instrucdon  is  four  years;   the 
number  of  students  above  1,800.    The  course  of 
studies  for  candidates  for  a  fellowship  is  logic, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  history, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.    "Die  examinations, 
which  are  public,  are  carried  on  in  Latin.    Ex- 
clusive of  the  fees  of  students,  the  university 
derives  a  large  income,  said  to  exceed  15,000/.  a 
year,  from  lands ;  and  it  has,  also,  the  patronage 
of  32  benefices.    It  enjoys  the  right  of  returning 
two  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  who  are  elected  by 
the  fellows,  scholars,  and  all  those  who  at  any 
time  have  been  fellows  or  scholars,  and  have 
kept  their  names  on  the  books.    The  buildings, 
which   present   an   extended   front   to    College 
Green,  are  large  and  el^ant:   the  principal  are 
a  library,  containing  upwards  of  120,000  volumes, 
and  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  publishetl 
in  the  empire ;  a  chapel,  an  examination  hall,  a 
museum,  a  dining-hall,  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  and 
a  printing-ofiice ;  it  also  maintains  a  smidl  but 
well  kept  botanical  f^arden  in  the  S£.  suburb. 
The  College  of  Ph3rsicians  is  coxmected  with  the 
university;   some  of  the  courses  of  lectures  are 

g'ven  in  that  institution,  others  in  Sir  Patrick 
un's  HoroitaL  The  College  of  Surgeons,  St 
Stephen's  Green,  was  founded  in  1784.  The  In- 
corporated Company  of  Apothecaries  has  estab- 
lished courses  of  lectures  m  pharmacy  and  other 
branches  of  medical  science,  at  their  ludl  in  Henry 
Street  There  are  also  several  private  medical  and 
surgical  schools,  much  frequented  by  students. 

The  chartered  scientific  and  literary  societies  are 
— the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  useful  arts,  having  professorships  in  botany, 
chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy ;  drawing 
schools,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  uage  botanic 
garden:  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  lonnded  in 
1786,  for  the  encouragement  of  abstract  science, 
polite  literature,  and  antic^uities,  with  a  small 
out  increasing  library,  contaming  a  good  collection 
of  Irish  MSS.,  and  a  museum :  it  has  published 
nearly  20  vols,  of  Transactions.  The  Royal  Hi- 
bernian Academy,  founded  in  1823,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  polite  arts,  meets  in  a 
building  erected  for  its  use,  at  an  expense  of 
13,000/.,  and  presented  to  it  by  the  late  Frances 
Johnston,  architect.    An  exhibition  of  the  works 
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of  native  artists  takes  place  annnally.  ^These  in- 
sdiationB  mostly  rec^ve  grants  of  public  money. 
The  principal  libraries,  besides  those  already 
noticed,  are  Marsh's  or  St.  Patrick's  Library,  near 
the  cathedral  of  that  name;  and  the  Dublin 
Library,  confined  exclusiyely  to  subscribers.  There 
are  smaller  collections  of  books,  none  of  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital, 
Stcevens's  Hospital,  the  Koyal  Hospital,  Christ 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  meetine-house  at 
Strand  Street.  The  unchartered  societies  for  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  supported  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  are— the  Royal  Irish  In- 
stitution fur  Painting;  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  has  a  handsome  garden  in  the  Phcemx 
Park;  the  Horticultural,  which  maintains  an 
annual  show  of  flowers  and  fruit;  the  Agri- 
cultural, with  an  annual  show  of  cattle;  the 
Historical,  for  historical  and  political  discussion; 
the  Civil  Engineers'  societies;  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society;  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
formed  in  1837. 

The  model  schools  of  the  board  of  National 
Education  are  held  at  their  respective  establish- 
ments. Schools,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  are  founded  on  the  Coombe  and  in  St. 
Mark's  parish.  Most  of  the  parishes  and  con- 
gregations hare  free  schools  attached  to  them. 
The  total  number  of  schools  maintained  by  ^ants 
of  public  money  and  voluntary  contributions  is 
about  200 ;  the*  total  number  of  pupils  is  about 
15,000. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  which 
maintain  as  well  as  educate  orphans  and  destitute 
children  are — the  Foundling  Hospital,  now  very 
much  circumscribed ;  King  Charles's,  or  the  Blue- 
Coat  Ho8i)ital,  a  large  and  handsome  range  of 
buildings,  maintains  about  100  boys,  the  sons  of 
reduced  citizens.  The  Hibernian  Society,  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  was  founded  for  soldiers'  chil- 
dren; the  Marine  school,  on  the  S£.  quay  for 
sailors'  children;  the  Protestants'  Oiphan  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  Female  Orphan  House,  N.  Circular 
Koad,  for  female  orphans.  The  principal  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  disease  and  accidents  are — 
Steevens's  Hospital,  near  Kilmainham ;  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's;  the  Meath  Hospital,  which  is  also  the 
county  infirmary;  the  City  Hospital;  Jervis 
Street  Infirmary;  St  Mark's  and  Ann's;  the 
Westmoreland  Lock  and  Netterville  Hospitals; 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables ;  two  fever  hospitals, 
one  in  Cork  Street,  the  other  on  the  N.  Circular 
Koad;  and  10  lying-in  hospitals,  of  which  that  in 
Butland  Square  is  the  principal.  Attached  to 
this  last-named  is  a  fine  suite  of  apartments  and 
an  enclosed  garden  or  pleasure  ^und  for  public 
amusements,  the  profits  of  wmch  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  or  the  institution.  There  are  10 
dispensaries,  supported  partly  by  parliamentary 
^nuits  and  partly  by  private  contributions.  The 
institutions  for  cases  of  mental  derangement  are 
the  District  Kichmond  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the 
dty  and  county,  and  for  Louth,  Meath,  and  Wick- 
low  COS.,  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments; 
Svrift's  Hospital,  supported  chi^y  bv  the  founder's 
bequest;  an  asylum  near  Donn^'orook;  and  5 
private  institutions.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  compulsoiy  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  Dublin  has  been  divided  into  2  Poor  Law 
Unions,  the  N.  and  S.,  each  of  which  has  a  separate 
workhouse,  on  a  large  scale,  and  board  of  guar- 
dians. The  chief  asylum  for  the  aged  and  im- 
potent is  the  House  of  Industry,  established  in 
1773,  and  supported  wholly  by 'grants  of  public 
money.  Its  buildings,  yards,  and  gardens  extend 
over  an  area  of  11  acres. 

The  minor  asylums  for  age,  debility,  and  want. 


are  numerous.  There  are  ^  fbr  the  blind,  tlie 
Kichmond,  in  Sackville  Street,  for  males ;  the 
Molyneux,  in  Peter  Street,  for  females;  the  in- 
mates in  each  contribute  to  their  maintenanee  by 
their  labour.  There  are  2  houses  of  refuge  for 
females  of  good  character,  and  10  for  penitent 
prostitutes. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  are  few,  and 
not  much  encouraged.  They  comprise  the  Theatro 
Koyal,  the  Queen's  Theatre,  the  Kotunda  Gardens, 
and  the  Portobello  Gardens.  Clubs  for  social  and 
convivial  purposes  are  numerous,  llie  principal 
are  the  Dublin  University,  I^inster,  Kildare 
Street,  Sackville  Street,  United  Service,  Beefsteak, 
and  the  Friendly  Brothers.  The  Royal  St.  George's 
and  the  Roval  Irish  Yacht  dubs  hold  annual 
renittas  at  Kingstown. 

The  environs  of  the  city  in  every  direction  are 
very*  beautiful ;  the  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Liftey  from  the  rising  grounds  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  county  commanding  the  highly  cultivated 
lands  inclining  to  the  sea-side,  wdl  planted,  and 
studded  with  numerous  seats  and  villag(»,  the 
bay  with  the  hills  of  Killiney  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  city  spread  out  on  the  other;  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  Lambay,  and  Ireland's  Eye.  in  the  back 
ground ;  and,  in  clear  weather,  the  Moume  moun- 
tains in  the  remote  distance,  present  a  landscape 
of  superior  tranquil  beauty.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  city  itself  is  equally  striking.  The 
main  avenues  to  it,  particularly  on  the  £.  sid^ 
are  spacious,  airy,  and  bordered  with  large  d^reU- 
ing-houses ;  the  public  buildings,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  numerous,  as  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  citv,  mostiy  of  elegant  architecture, 
and  placed  in  imposing  points  of  view.  But,  as 
already  stated,  this  description  is  by  no  means 
applicable  to  a  laige  portion  of  the  aty.  A  Hne 
drawn  N.  and  S.  through  Dublin  Castle  would 
divide  it  into  2  parts,  extremely  different  in  ap- 
pearance. The  £.,  in  which  are  the  residences  of 
the  more  wealthy  class,  contains  most  of  the 
public  buildings,  all  the  squares,  and  streets  of 
fashionable  resort,  both  for  amusement  and  trade ; 
the  W.,  once  the  principal  seat  of  the  trade  of 
the  town,  is  now  m  a  state  of  dilapidation  and 
extreme  destitution. 

A  love  of  convivial  enjoyments  pervades  all 
ranks.  The  habits  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  are  social  to  a  degree  often  bordering  on 
profusion.  Lettere  of  introduction  from  strangers 
are  the  never  fuling  harbingers  of  rounds  of  din- 
ner parties,  evening  entertainments,  assemblies, 
balls,  and  suppers.  The  dinner  hour  varies  from, 
five  to  seven,  and  scarcely  any  business  ia  trana- 
acted  afterwards.  Neither  do  the  daily  oocnpa- 
tions  commence  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mominfc* 
The  courts  of  justice  sddom  meet  before  eleven, 
and  generally  close  before  four.  Dancing  is  a 
favourite  amusement ;  cards  are  every  year  getting 
less  fashionable.  Jaunting-cars,  botii  open  and 
covered,  carrying  four  pezsons,  supply  the  plaoe  of 
the   London   cabriolets,  and  have  wholly  sup- 

{planted  hackney-coaches.  The  appearance  of  the 
ower  classes,  however,  exhibits,  particolariy  in 
the  W.  division  of  the  city,  every  indication  of 
wretchedness.  The  habitations  are  mean  and 
neglected,  their  clothes  tattered,  and  they  seem 
as  if  they  maintained  a  constant  struggle  with 
poverty;  but,  despite  all  this,  there  is  a  U^ht- 
neartedness  about  them  that  not  only  enablea 
them  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  want,  bat 
which,  by  rendering  them  comparatively  insen- 
sible to  its  existence,  paralyses  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  makes  them  contented 
with  the  abject  poverty  in  which  thejr  live.  They 
are  equally  fond  of  amusement  aa  their 
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equally  leady  toindnlge  in  dance  and  song.  In- 
toxication is' less  frequent  than  fonnerly,  and  the 
spirit  of  riot  and  tuifoulence,  which  not  many 
yean  since  was  the  all  but  inyariable  consequence 
of  festive  meetings,  b  rapidly  subsiding — a  change 
partly  owing  to  a  stricter  and  better  system  of 
police,  and  partly  to  the  moral  influence  of  an 
tmproved  state  of  society.  Several  meetings  are 
held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood,  ostensibly 
for  the  transacting  of  business,  but  in  reality 
almost  solely  for  festive  purposes.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  Donnybrook  fair,  in  August,  which  for- 
merly continued  for  a  fortnight,  out  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  few  davB,  and  has,  in  fact,  quite  lost 
its  old  character.  l*he  fairs  of  Kathfarnham,  Pal- 
merston,  and  Finglaa  axe  of  the  same  character, 
but  in  a  minor  degree. 

The  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Dublin 
are  identified  with  that  of  the  island  in  general, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  artide  Irb- 
LAMD.  But  a  few  facts  may  be  stated  with  re- 
spect to  it.  In  1169  it  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  English,  under  Richard  de  Clare,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Strongbow ;  and  the  Danes,  who 
two  vean  after  laid  siege  to  it  with  a  numerous 
naval  and  land  armament,  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  their  lead^,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  was  their  last  attempt  to  recover  the  do- 
minions they  once  held  in  Ireland.  Ih  1172, 
Heniy  II.  Uuided,  and  hdd  his  court  here  in  a 
temporary  building  erected  outside  the  town, 
which  was  too  small  to  afford  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  the  monarch  and  his  retinue.  In  1205, 
the  castle  was  erected,  and  four  vears  siter  the 
dtixens  were  unexpectedlv  attacked  while  amusing 
themselves  in  Cullen's  Wood,  now  a  suburb,  by  a 
party  of  Irish  from  the  M^lcklow  mountains,  and 
forced  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  fortifications, 
after  the  loss  of  many  Uves.  In  1210,  King  John 
held  his  court  in  Dublin,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  first  bridge  was  btult  across  the  Liffey.  In 
1316,  Edward  Bruce  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Dublin.  It  was  twice  visited  by  Kichard 
II.,  who  took  his  final  departure  from  it  in  1399, 
the  year  of  his  dethronement  and  death.  In  1486, 
the  citizens  declared  for  Lambert  Simnel,  and 
crowned  him  in  Christ  Church.  About  the  same 
time  the  mayor  was  compelled  to  walk  barefooted 
through  the'dtv,  as  a  penance  for  a  violent  out- 
rage committed  by  the  citizens  in  St,  Patrick's 
church.  In  1533,  Lord  Thomas  Fitxgerald, 
havinff  rebelled  a^painst  Henry  YIIL,  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  on  which  occasion  his  batteries  were 
mounted  at  Preston's  Inn,  now  almost  in  its 
centre;  but  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  burnt  great  part  of  the  SW.  suburb  to 
clieck  his  approach,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  1583,  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  Ii'ihIx 
family  of  O'Conor  was  decided  by  wager  of  battle 
in  the  castle,  before  the  lords  justices  and  counciL 
About  the  same  time,  the  king's  exchequer,  which 
was  kept  between  College  Green  and  the  castle, 
was  plundered  by  a  partv  of  Irish  from  the  moun- 
tains. During  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  the  battle 
of  Rathmines,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Onnond  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  was 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Grand  Canal 
was  commenced  In  1765.  A  penny  post-office  was 
opened  in  1773.  In  1778,  the  first  rq^ent  of 
Dublin  volunteers,  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  threatened  invasion  bv  the 
French,  appeared  under  arms.  The  Royal  Canal, 
to  the  N.  of  Dublin,  was  commenced  in  1789. 
The  first  steam-engine  was  set  up  in  1791 ;  next 
year  the  buildings  of  ttic  House  of  Commons  took 
fire,  while  the  members  were  assembled,  and  were 
completdy  burnt  down :  the  cause  of  the  fire  was 
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never  deariy  ascertained.  The  insovrections  of 
1798  and  1803  form  part  of  the  general  history  of 
the  island.  A  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1809,  in 
commemoration  of  George  III.  having  entered  on 
the  50th  year  of  his  reign.  In  1816,  the  first 
steam  packet  sailed  from  the  hwbour.  In  1821, 
Dublin  was  visited  by  Geoige  IV.,  who  landed  on 
his  birth-day  at  Howth.  In  1884,  the  railway  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Kingstown  was  opened.  In 
1849,  on  the  6th  of  August,  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  Consort  landed  at  Kingstown.  A 
f^reat  international  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and 
industry  took  place  in  Dublin  in  the  summer  of 
1865,  and  was  visited  by  above  a  million  of 
people. 

DUBNO,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govern. 
Volhynia,  on  the  Irwa,  86  m.  NE.  Brody.  Pop. 
7,500  in  1858.  The  town  bdongs  to  the  princes 
Lubomiiski,  and  is  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked, 
and  unpavcd  streets. 

DUDLEY,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England, 
in  a  detached  part  or  enclave  of  the  oa  of  Worces- 
ter, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Sti^ordshire ;  8^ 
m.  W.  by  N.  Birmingham,  119  m.  NW.  London 
byroad,  and  141  m.  by  Great  Western  and  West 
Midland  railway.  Pop^  of  pari.  bor.  44,975  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  pnndpally  of  a  long 
street,  with  a  church  at  each  end;  the  houses  are 
^erally  good,  and  the  streets  paved,  macadam- 
ised, and  %hted  with. gas.  St.  Thomas's  church, 
rebuilt  in  1819  at  an  expense  of  23,0OOiL,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  conspicuous  spire. 
There  are  altogether  five  churches,  and  twelve 
chapels  for  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a 
grammar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Eliz., 
and  endowed  with  land  wofth  about  300iL  a  year. 
There  is  a  charity  school  for  clothing  and 'edu- 
cating 40  ffirls,  and  a  charity  for  dothmg  7  poor 
men,  established  in  1819.  A  school  was  also 
founded  in  1782,  for  clothing  and  educating  50 
boys,  exclusive  of  about  200  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. There  is  likewise  a  blue-coat  school,  where 
many  boys  are  educated,  and  a  school  of  industry. 
The  Unitarians  have  a  school  for  girls,  and  there 
are  Sunday  schools  attached  to  the  several  places 
of  wonhip.  There  are  several  book  sodeties,  and 
a  well-supported  subscription  library. 

^  Dudley  IS  a  principal  seat  of  tlie  iron  trade;  ita 
vidnity  fumishinji;  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal 
and  iron  ore,  while  the  canals  with  which  it  is 
connected  afford  the  means  of  readily  conveying 
its  products  to  all  the  great  markets  of  the  empire. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  nail- 
making,  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  town, 
mining,  the  smelting  of  inm  ore,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fiint  glass.  Exclusive  of  nails,  a  great 
variety  of  iron  implements  are  made  here.  In 
18G2  above  6.000  hands  were  employed  in  the  coal 
and  metal  works. 

The  workmen  comprise  engineers,  able  me- 
chanics of  almost  every  description,  such  as  pat- 
tern makers,  carpenters,  lirst^rate  masons,  founders, 
men  of  great  science  for  working  the  iron-stone, 
coal,  and  many  others.  Boys  arc  employed  in  the 
pits  and  mines  to  attend  to  the  fires,  and  various 
light  work  about  the  furnaces,  to  fill  tlie  boxes, 
btfrows,  Ac.  for  the  men.  The  price  of  coal  in 
this  district  varies  from  4m,  to  8s.  and  10«.  a  ton  : 
the  men  engaged  in  most  of  the  works  are  supplied 
with  the  coal  at  prime  cost.  The  ciuttom  mostly 
is,  to  pay  the  men  by  the  ton:  some  masters, 
however,  pay  tliem  by  the  day.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  make  a  man  a  collier.  lie  is  first  appren- 
ticed to  a  periion,  him^ielf  a  collier,  cither  his 
father  or  fellow  workman.  The  Isbour  is  severe, 
and  the  workmen  generally  live  upon  good  food. 
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^Atxl  Dudley,  the  chief  landowner,  is  the  laxgeBt 
ironmaster  in  the  kingdom. 

A  mayor  and  other  officers  are  annually  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  town  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  macpbtrates, 
who  hold  petty  sessions  eveiy  Monday.  A  county 
court  is  established  here.  In  the  23  Edward  t. 
Dudley  sent  2  members  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  the 
priyilqge  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  town 
remained  unrepresented  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  the  right  to  send  1  member  to 
the  H.  of  C.  was  conferred  on  it  Registered 
electors  1,127  in  18C6,  all  lOL  householders.  The 
returning  officer  is  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
count j\ 

<  To  a  stranger,  for  the  first  time  approaching  the 
town  at  night,  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
numerous  nres  risin;^  from  the  furnaces,  forges, 
and  collieries,  is  particularly  imposing,  their  lurid 
glare  illuminating  the  country  for  a  considerable 
distance  round.  There  are,  in  many  places,  sub- 
terranean fires,  which  generally  contmue  until  the 
fuel  which  supplies  uem  is  nearly  exhausted. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  observed,*  more  or  less, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
At  Russell  Hall,  a  stratum  of  from  25  to  30  ft  of 
argiUaceotis  substances,  lying  between  the  upper 
stratum  of  coal  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has 
been  transmuted  into  a  species  of  stone  by  the 
heat  arising  from  these  subterranean  fires. 

In  the  Saxon  times  a  strong  castle  was  built 
here,  which  has  since  undergone  many  vicissi- 
tudes. In  1644,  it  withstood  a  siege;  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  fire,  in  1750,  completed  its  de- 
struction. Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
stand  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  command  vezy 
fine  and  extensive  views. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  at  Dudley 
consists  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
mountain  limestone  in  the  hills  under  and  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  castle.  The  peculiar 
stratification  mcident  to  a  force  acting  f>owerfully 
from  beneath,  which  has  elevated  a  portion  of  the 
previously  deposited  beds  of  limestone,  leaving 
them  to  dip  on  both  sides  from  a  central  ridge,  is 
developed  with  great  distinctness.  The  stratifi- 
cation of  this  locality  is  still  farther  exhibited  by 
the  very  extensive  excavations  in  the  limestone 
itself:  some  of  these  are  open,  and  consequently 
very  readily  inspected,  but  the  more  extensive 
consist  of  long,  horizontal  galleries,  whose  extent 
and  brilliancy  can  only  be  observed  with  the  aid 
of  torches,  but  which  well  repay  the  labour  re- 
quired in  gaining  a  view  of  their  dark  and  secret 
recesses.  These  workings  extend  1^  m.  under  the 
liill,  and  a  canal,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mine,  extends  the  greater  part  of  this 
distance.  The  organic  remains  of  former  races  of 
animals  are  very  numerous.  Several  species  of 
trilobites  (Dudley  locust)  and  crinoidea  are  met 
with  not  unfrequently,  and  corals  and  madrepores 
are  in  great  profusion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
that  few  localities  in  the  kingdom  present  so  many 
curious  and  interesting  subiects  or  observation  to 
the  geologist  as  this.  Seldom  have  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  of  art  united  in  bringing  so 
much  of  the  secret  economy  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe  under  the  observation  of  the  inhab.  of  its 
surface.  Many  noble  seats,  and  spacious  resi- 
dences, lie  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  of  the 
town.  At  Ladywood,  within  the  par.,  and  about 
2  ro.  from  the  town,  is  a  valuable  spa,  possessing 
similar  qualities  to  the  Cheltenham  and  I^icaming- 
t/m  waters,  and  eqiully  efficacious  for  cutaneous 
diseases :  here  are  also  commodious  hot  and  cold 
baths  open  to  the  public.  There  are  also  several 
chalybuite  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 
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celebrated  nonconformist  divine,  Richard  Baxter,' 
was  for  Bom^  time  master  of  one  of  the  schools  in 
the  par.  Dudley  conferred  the  title  of  earl  upon 
Lord  Ward  in  1*860. 

DULCIGNO  (Turk.  Olgun),  a  maritime  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  (the  ancient  OWm'tim),  prov. 
Albania, 'on  the  Adriatic;  19  m.  SW.  Scutari,  and 
40  m.  SSE.  Cattaro:  lat  41o  63'  50"  N.,  long. 
19<»ir49''E.  Pop.  estimat  at  7,000.  The  town 
possesses  a  citadel  and  a  harbour,  has  some  little 
trade,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  R.  Cath.  bishop. 
Its  inhabitants  are  the  only  natives  of  Albania 
who  have  a  taste  for  a  sea-faring  life,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  for  piratical  excursions  oy  sea.  When 
Sir  J.  Hobhouse  visited  this  town  m  1809,  they 
were  accustomed  to  enter  into  the  naval  service  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  or  to  issue,  *as  the  Illyriana 
did  of  old,  from  the  same  port  of  Olcinium,  to 
plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.*  (Jour- 
ney through  Albania,  p.  163.) 

DULWlCH,  a  hamlet  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
ar.  of  Camberwell,  hund.  Brixton,  5  m.  S.  London 
y  road,  and  5|  m.  by  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  railway.  Pop.  of  ham.  1,723  in  1861.  It 
is  a  quiet  rural  place,  mostly  consisting  of  gmnps 
of  respectable  mansions  scattered  round  a  large 
open  area  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  Here  is 
the  celebrated  Dulwich  College,  established  in 
1619,  by  Edward  Allen  or  Alle^nie,  a  contemporary 
of  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  and  the  most  celebrated 
tragic  actor  of  his  day.  He  endowed  it  with  the 
manor  of  Dulwich,  and  certain  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  the  parishes  of  Dulwich,  Lambeth,  and 
St  Botolph,  Bishopsgato ;  the  ann.  rev.  being  at 
the  time  800/.,  but  at  present  it  is  very  much 
larger.  The  college  was  originally  built  by  the 
founder  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  from  a  des^pi  of 
Inigo  Jones ;  it  has  of  late  years  been  renovated 
and  augmented,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  offices,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  laige 
garden.  It  was  founded  for  a  master,  warden,  4 
fellows,  6  poor  brethren,  6  sisters,  12  scholan,  6 
assistants,  and  80  out-members.  According  to  the 
statutes,  the  master  and  warden  must  each  be  of 
the  blood  and  surname  of  Alleyne,  or,  in  default 
of  relatives,  of  the  same  surname :  they  must  be 
21  years  of  age,  and  unmarried.  The  2  senior 
fellows  are  required  to  be  of  the  degree  of  M.A^ 
and  unmarried ;  and  the  2  junior  fellows  graduates 
in  holy  orders.  The  brethren  and  sisters  must  be 
60  years  old,  and  angle,  when  admitted.  On  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  warden  suooeeds,  and  a 
new  warden  is  chosen  by  lot  from  amongst  candi> 
dates  qualified  as  above.  The  fellows  are  also 
chosen  by  lot,  when  vacancies  occur.  The  pocv 
brethren  and  sisters  are  chosen  in  the  same  mode, 
from  the  30  out-members,  who  must  be  parishioners 
of  St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  St  Botolph,  Kshops- 
gate,  or  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate  (10  from  each  par.), 
and  are  lodged  in  almshouses  appropriated  to  the 
purpose :  the  churchwardens  of  the  aoove  pars,  are 
ex  officio  assistants  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  visitor. 
A  library  was  bequeathed  to  it  by  Edward  Cart- 
wright,  a  comic  actor,  who  died  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  which  contained  a  large,  curiotu, 
and  unique  collection  of  old  plays,  subeequentlr 
(and  with  very  questionable  propriety)  aasigneMl 
to  Garrick  in  exchange  for  some  modem  worksL 
A  respectable  collection  of  pictures  was  also  left  to 
the  institution  by  the  founder,  and  by  Cartwright ; 
and  to  this  a  most  A^aluable  and  splendid  addition 
was  made  in  1810  by  a  bequest  of  Sir  Fimnc» 
Bourgeois,  R.A.,  who  also  left  2,000/1  to  build  a 
gallery  for  their  reception,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  their  preservation,  d^c.  This  fine  gi>1- 
iectlon  of  the  old  masters  is  open  (except  on  Friday* 
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snd  Sundays)  to  the  public,  admission  tickets  being 
obtainable  by  any  respectable  person,  on  applica- 
tion in  London.  It  consists  of  about  800  picture's 
mostly  of  the  cabinet  size,  and  was  formed  by  M. 
Desenfans,  an  eminent  collector,  who  bequeathed 
them,  on  his  decease,  to  Sir  Francis ;  and  he,  in 
tu^,  to  the  widow  of  his  friend,  for  life,  with  re- 
vorsion  to  the  college :  a  mausoleum  in  the  college 
chapel  ocmtains  the  remains  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Desenfans.  Public  service  is  regularly  performed 
there,  and  it  serves  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
hamlet.  There  is  a  free  school  in  Dulwich,  founded 
in  1741,  by  James  Alleyne,  then  master  of  the 
college,  for  60  boys  and  60  girls :  the  present  re- 
venue amoimts  to  200iL  a  year.  There  are  many 
elegant  villas  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  summer  the 
villa  is  much  resorted  to  by  temporary  visitors. 

DUMBARTON,  or  DUNBARTON,  a  marit  co. 
of  Scotland,  consisting  of  two  detached  portions,  of 
which  the  principal,  or  most  westerly,  lies  between 
Loch  Lomond  on  the  NE.,  Loch  Long  on  the  W. 
and  KW.,  the  Clyde  on  the  S.,  and  the  Milngavie 
hum  on  the  £. :  tlie  other  and  much  smaller  portion 
lies  on  both  sides  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canid,  lirom 
Cumbernauld  to  KirkintUlodi.  Total  area,  297  sq. 
m.,  or  189,844  acres,  of  which  nearly  20,000  are 
water,  being  principally  part  of  Loch  Lomond.  It 
consists  mostly  of  lofly,  rugged  mountains  inca- 
pable of  cultivation;  the  arable  lands  being  prin- 
cipally in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.,  between  Loch 
Lomond  and  the  Ulvde,  and  along  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canaL  The  low  ground  is  very  fertile,  and 
b  pretty  well  cultivated.  Estates  mostly  large ; 
but  arable  farms  are  rather  small,  and  even  stock 
farms  are  not  so  large  as  in  most  highland  cos. 
Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  but  very  good 
wheat  is  also  raised.  Cattle  in  the  upper  parts 
chiefly  of  the  Highland  breed;  but  in  the  low 
grounds,  where  dairying  is  extensively  carried  on, 
Ayrshire  cows  are  alm(xit  exclusively  met  with. 
Sheep  partly  black-faced,  and  partly  Cheviots. 
Tliere  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  freestone 
and  limestone  quarries.  Thoe  are  large  cotton 
mills  at  Duntocher  in  this  co. ;  and  paper-making, 
&c  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there 
are  extensive  print-fields  on  the  Leven,  the  only 
river  of  any  importance.  The  co.  returns  1  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  1,597  in  1865. 
The  town  of  Dumbarton  unites  with  Renfrew, 
Rutherglen,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port  Glasgow,  in 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Dumbarton  is 
divided  into  12  parishes;  and  had,  in  1861,  a  pop. 
of  52,034,  living  in  5,893  houses.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  2,777/.;  the  new  valuation  for  1868-4 
was  242,586/. 

DuHBAKTOX,  or  DuNBARTON,  a  royal  and  pari, 
bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above 
CO.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Leven,  within  100 
yards  of  its  junction  with  the  Clyde,  13  m.  NW. 
Glasgow,  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Helens- 
buigh.  Pop.  8.258  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
of  one  well-built,  crescentr^haped  street,  and  of 
some  smaller  ones.  The  houses  are  crowded 
closely  together,  so  that  many  of  them  are  Ul- 
aired.  Hiere  is  a  suburb  £.  of  the  Leven,  con- 
nected with  the  burgh  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches. 
Chief  public  building  par.  church,  a  modem  strac- 
tiire,  with  a  spire  and  clock.  There  are  also  two 
chapels,  belonging  respectively  to  the  United  As- 
sociate Synod  and  the  Rom.  Cath.  At  hi^h  water, 
the  Leven  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the 
quay  at  Dumbarton;  but  not  so  at  low  tides. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  aiid  partly  to  sandbanks  between  the 
entrance  and  the  quay.  The  burgh  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  schools.  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  they  have  fur- 
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nished  instraction  may  be  specified  Sir  John 
SmoUet,  of  BonhUl,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
framing  the  articles  of  union  between  England 
and  Scotland;  his  grandson,  SmoUet,  the  cele- 
brated novelist;  Dr.  Colquhoun,  author  of  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Police  of  London,  and  other  works. 
Shipbuilding  and  rope-making  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Bleaching,  the  printing  of 
cottons,  and  other  branches  of  industry  are  carried 
on,  alon^  the  line  of  the  Leven  from  Loch  Lomond, 
whence  it  flows,  to  the  Clyde,  a  distance  of  7  m. 
Dumbarton  was  made  a  royal  buigh  by  Alex.  II., 
in  1222 ;  but  on  or  near  its  site  there  had  been  a 
still  more  ancient  town,  called  Alcluid,  the  cap.  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons.  The  most  important 
object  connected  with  the  town  is  the  castle,  on  a 
steep,  isolated,  basaltic  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  once  surrounded  by  water.  It  has  two  sum- 
mits, the  highest  being  206  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
is  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  object  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  opposite  coast  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  castle  is  not  known,  but  it 
has  existed  from  a  very  remote  period.  It  b  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland; 
and  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  Edward  I., 
Bmce,  Queen  Mary,  Charles  I.,  and  CromwelL 
It  is  one  of  the  forts  which  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Union  should  be  kept  in  repair.  The 
Dumbartonshire  railway,  from  Baloch  on  the  S. 
of  Loch  Lomond  to  Bowling  on  the  Clyde,  passes 
the  town:  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  line  to 
Glasgow.  Dumbarton  unites  with  Port  Glasgow, 
Ren^w,  Rutheiglen,  and  Kilmarnock,  in  sending 
a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  and  had  288  regist.  voters 
in  1865. 

DUMBLANE,  or  DUNBLANE,  a  market  town 
and  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  the  Allan,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  4  m.  N. 
Stirling,  and  22  m.  Sw.  Perth  on  the  railway 
from  Perth  to  Stirling.  Pop.  1,709  in  1861. 
Though  once  a  city,  having  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  it  is  now  only  a  small  village,  destitute  of 
importance,  and  consisting  of  a  single  street,  with 
a  few  lanes.  But  little  business  is  carried  on, 
except  what  results  from  a  weekly  market  antl 
four  annual  cattle  fairs.  A  few  strangers  are  at- 
tracted to  it  in  summer,  owinff  to  an  excellent 
mineral  well  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  remains  of  its  cathedral  and  other 
episcopal  edifices.  The  former  is  pretty  entire, 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  converted  to  use  except  the 
choir,  which  serves  for  the  parish  church.  The 
dean's  house  is  now  used  as  the  minister's  man^e 
or  parsonage-house.  Robert  Lcighton,  afterwards 
arcnbuihop  of  Glasgow,  held  the  see  of  Dumblane 
from  1662  to  167U.  This  celebrated  scholar  be- 
queathed his  library,  consisting  of  1,400  volumes, 
to  the  cathedral  and  diocese  of  Dumblane.  It  is 
still  extant,  and  has  recciyed  great  accessions  by 
subsequent  bequests.  It  is  open  not  only  to  the 
clergymen  of  the  presbjrtery,  but,  on  easy  terms, 
to  the  public  The  battle  of  Sherifiinuir,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1715,  between  the  constitutional 
forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Amyle,  and  those  of  the 
Pretender,  under  the  Earl  of^ar,  was  fought  near 
this  town.  Though  indecisive-,  the  result  of  the 
conflict  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  revolu- 
tionary establishment. 

DUMDUM,  a  military  village  and  extensive 
cantonment  in  Hmdostan,  prov.  Bengal,  6  m. 
ENE.  Calcutta.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bengal  artillery,  and  consists  chiefly  of  several 
long  low  ranges  of  buildings  of  one'stoir,  orna- 
mented with  verandahs,  the  lodgings  of  the  troops, 
and  some  small  but  convenient  officers'  quarters ; 
the  whole  adjoining  a  large  plain,  used  as  a  prac- 
tice ground.    A  battalion  of  European  artillery  is 
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usually  stationed  here :  it  has  a  church  and  a  free 
school 

DUMFRIES,  a  marit  co.  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
having  S.  the  Solw^  Frith,  £.  Cumberland,  N. 
Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  W. 
Ayrshire  and  Kirkcudbright.    Area,  1,129  sq.  m., 
or  722,813  acres,  of  which  only  about  l-4th  or 
l-5th  part  is  supposed  to  be  arable.    With  the 
exception  of  Annandale  and  Nithsdale,  that  is  of 
the  low  grounds  traversed  by  the  rivers  Annan  and 
Kith,  the  principal  in  the  co.,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  mountainous;  the  mountains,  however,  are 
not  generally  rugged  or  heathy,  but  are  mostly 
of  an  easy  ascent,  and  afford  good  sheep  pasture. 
This,  like  most  other  Scotch  cos.,  has  been  wonder- 
fully improved  in  recent  years,  principally  through 
the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation  for  the 
conveyance  of  fat  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  farm 
jiroduce  to  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  the  turnip  culture,  the  introduction  of  bone 
manure,  and  furrow  draining.    Roads,  fences,  and 
farm  buildings  have  been  astonishingly  improved, 
and  are  now,  speaking  generally,  as  good  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.    Cattle  are  mostly  of  the  Gallo- 
way breed;  and  Cheviots  have  been,  for  some 
years  past,  a  common  breed  of  sheep  among  the 
hills,  where  at  no  remote  period  the  principal  flocks 
were  black  faced.    But  such  has  been  the  progress 
of  improvement,  that  it  is  now  found  not  only 
practicable  but  more  profitable  to  introduce  exten- 
sively half-bred  sheep,  or  a  cross  between  the 
Leicester  ram  and  Cheviot  ewe.   This  has,  latterly, 
been  the  favourite  stock,  and  its  niimb^  are  in- 
creasing rapidly.    There  are  other  crosses  between 
the  same  rams  and  blackfaced  ewes,  a  hardy  breed, 
which  thrive  well  on  the  coarser  grasses,  and  are 
in  great  request  in  certain  districts  of  England 
and  Wales  for  Uieir  feeding  qualities.    The  forma- 
tion of  the  Caledonian  railway  has  been  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  store-'masters  of  Annan- 
dale.    English  lime,  formerly  brought  25  m.  and 
upwards  by  cart,  is  now  conveyed  by  railway  in 
trucks,  and  deposited  at  sutions  within  trifling 
distances  of  the  homesteads  along  the  line;  a 
saA'ing  and  convenience  the  good  efTects  of  which 
are  obvious  in  tiie  increased  use  of  the  mineral, 
and  the  improved  appearance  of  a  great  extent  of 
hill  pasture  land.    Hogs  extensively  raised  (see 
next  article).     Property,  mostly  in  very  large 
estates ;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  in  this  co., 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.    Farms  in  the 
lower  districts  vary  from  100  to  600  acres;  in  the 
hill  district  thev  vary  from  500  to  10,000  acres. 
There  are  valuable  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the  par. 
of  Sanquhar ;  and  freestone  is  abundant,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries.    Manufactures 
uiiimpwtant.    The  co.  is  divided  into  forty-three 
parishes,  and  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors,  2,097  in  1865.    The  bors.  of  Dum- 
fries, Annan,  Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben  (which 
are  the  principal  towns),  unite  with  Kirkcudbright 
in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.    In  1861  Dum- 
friesshire had  a  pop.  of  75,878,  living  in  13,192 
houses.    The  old  valued  rent  was  13,219/.;  the 
new  valuation,  for  1864-5,  was  375,144iL,  exclusive 
of  railways. 

Dumfries,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Dumfries,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nith,  about  9  m.  from  its  influx  into 
the  Solway  Frith,  64  m.  S.  by  W.  Edinburgh,  and 
32  m.  W.  bv  N.  Carlisle,  on  the  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, and  Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  14,023  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  and  handsomely,  though  irregu- 
larly, built;  the  High  Street,  which  stretches 
nearly  1  ro.  in  length,  does  not  run  in  a  straight 
line,  and  is  greatly  obstructed  at  one  point  by  a 
steeple,  or  building,  in  which  the  town  council 


holds  its  meetings,  placed  in  its  very  centre.  The 
other  streets  lie  either  at  right  angles  to  the  Hi^h 
Street,  or  parallel  to  it^  The  houses  are  ffeneraliy 
built  of  red  fteestone,  which  the  neignbouring 
country  produces  in  unlimited  abundance;  and 
such  of  tne  buildings  as  are  of  old  date  are  gene- 
rally whitewashed;  whUe  many  in  the  modem, 
part  of  the  town  are  painted  in  unitation  of  Poit^ 
land  stone.  Altogether,  the  town  is  dean,  neat, 
and  substantially  built,  with  comparatively  few 
marks  of  poverty  or  destitution ;  and  is  re^uded 
as  the  provincial  capital  of  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  streets 
or  buildings  of  the  town  for  years  past^  but  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
villas  in  the  vicinity.  The  suburb  of  Maxwell- 
ton  is  connected  with  it  by  two  Inidges,  one  built 
in  the  13th  century,  and  consisting  originally  of 
thirteen  arches,  of  which  only  seven  are  now 
visible ;  the  other,  a  very  elegant  structure,  erected 
in  1795.  The  public  buildings  ar^  numerous. 
There  are  two  parish  churches ;  St  Michael's,  re- 
built in  1745,  and  the  New  Church,  erected  in 
1727.  The  former  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  ita 
extensive  and  crowded  burial-ground,  and  the  vast 
number  and  variety  of  its  monuments.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  exclusive  of  ruinous  and 
dilapidated  monumc^nts,  the  cost  of  erecting  those 
in  preservation  could  not  have  been  leas  than 
100,0002.  In  this  cemetery  was  erected,  by  public 
subscription,  in  1815,  at  an  expense  of  1,500^,  a 
mausoleum  in  memory  of  Bums,  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  Dumfries,  and  whose  re- 
mains are  deposited  in  a  vault  below.  An  emblem- 
atic piece  of  marble  sculpture,  executed  by  Tur- 
nerelu,  in  the  interior  of  the  structure,  represents 
the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  the  poet  at  the 
plough,  and  throwing  her  mantle  over  him.  The 
house  in  which  the  poet  lived  and  died,  with  some 
adjoining  properties,  was  purchased  on  the  9nl 
July,  1850,  for  Lieut.-O>lonel  Bums,  the  second 
son  of  the  bard.  Near  the  churchyard  gate  axe 
deposited  the  remains  of  Andrew  'Crosbie,  esq., 
advocate,  once  the  omamait  of  the  Scot^^  bar, 
who  exemplified  in  real  life  the  diaracter  of  Coun- 
sellor Pleydell,  as  portrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
A  third  church  was  erected  in  1840 ;  and  there  are 
sundry  dissenting  chapels,  some  of  them  favour- 
able specimens  of  architecture.  The  steeple  in  the 
High  Street,  already  mentioned,  is  a  handsome 
structure,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  In  Queen^s- 
bury  Square,  off  this  street,  is  a  handsome  Done 
column,  erected  in  1780,  in  honour  of  Charlea, 
duke  of  Queensbeny.  The  other  public  buildii^s 
are  the  trades'  hall,  court-house,  county  gaol  con- 
taining a  bridewell,  infirmary,  dispensary,  academy, 
assembly-rooms,  theatre,  and  lunatic  asylum.  The 
latter,  called  *The  Crichton  Royal  Institution,* 
was  founded  in  1838,  by  Mrs.  Cricnton.  An  addi- 
tional building  was  erected  in  1849,  capable  of 
accommodating  200  pauper  patients.  Tne  total 
expense  exceeds  considerably  100,00021  The  in- 
firmary, which  was  opened  in  1776,  is  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  S.  of  Scotland. 
There  is  a  workhouse,  founded  and  endowed  hy 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Muirhead,  in  17o3, 
which  accommodates,  at  an  average,  thirty  old 
and  twenty  young  paupers,  besides  dispaudng 
charity  to  about  forty  iit-idows,  who  live  out  of  the 
building.  There  are  three  parochial  schools  in 
the  parish,  and  four  endowed  seminaries  under 
the  patronage  of  the  town-council,  miited  under 
the  name  of  the  Dumfries  Academy. 

The  chief  miuiufactureA  carried  on  are  those  vf 
hats  and  hosiery.  Formerly  checked  cottons  were 
produced  here ;  but  this  branch  has  disappeared, 
and  the  cotton  weavers  who  remain  are  employed. 
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throngli  the  mediom  of  agents,  by  Carlisle  or  Glas- 
gow manafactureTS.  The  trade  of  tanning  has  de- 
clined ;  but  the  quantity  of  leather  prepared  bj 
pit  and  bark  processes  is  still  considerable,  and  is 
esteemed  for  its  durable  qualities.  There  are  se- 
veral breweries,  and  the  laigest  basket-making 
establishment  in  Scotland.  The  manufacture  of 
clogsj  or  strong  shoes,  with  thick  wooden  soles, 
the  use  of  whioi  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
inhab.  of  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  with  one  or  two 
slight  exceptions  peculiar  to  Dumfries;  but  it 
does  not  employ  many  hands,  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle being  on  the  decline.  Shoemaking  is  here  a 
flourishing  branch  of  industry. 

Dumfries  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  weekly 
cattle-markets,  and  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  for 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  which,  with  the  mar- 
kets, are  held  on  the  Strndsj  an  open  space  between 
the  town  and  the  river.  Most  part  of  the  cattle 
raised  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  cattle  raised  in 
Galloway  (cos.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown),  are 
disposed  of  in  the  Dumfries  markets.  At  an  ave- 
nigie,  25,000  head  of  catUe  are  annually  sent  up 
from  Dumfries  and  Galloway  to  England,  prin- 
cipally to  Norfolk,  where  they  are  fattened  for  the 
London  markets.  From  400  to  600  horses  are 
annually  sold  at  each  of  the  two  great  horse-fairs. 
Dumfries  is  also  the  principal  poric-market  in  Scot- 
land. The  pigs  come  prmcipally  fnm  Galloway, 
but  they  are  {uxHluced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  parts  of  the  district.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  IS  with  America  and  the  Baltic  for  timber, 
of  which  the  annuid  value  imported  varies  from 
8,000iL  to  10,0002. ;  the  remainder  is  coasting  trade. 
The  imports  are  coal,  slate,  iron,  tallow,  hemp, 
bones,  timber,  wine,  and  colonial  produce ;  the 
exports,  wool,  freestone,  hosiery,  shoes,  pork,  fat 
cattle  and  sheep,  grain,  wood,  nursery  plants,  and 
grass  seeds.  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the 
1st  January,  1864,  52  sailing  vessels  under  and  65 
above  50  tons  burden ;  there  were  no  steamers. 
The  customs'  revenue  amounted  to  8,464iL  in  1859 ; 
to  7,5i)3i  in  1861 ;  and  to  6,45R  in  1863.  Vessels 
of  above  60  tons  burden  can  approach  the  town, 
the  river  haying  been  much  deepened :  there  is 
also  a  quay  about  700  yds.  distant ;  one  for  vessels 
of  greater  burden  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther 
down ;  and  a  fourth  near  the  mouth  of  the  riyer 
for  foreign  vessels,  and  such  as  draw  too  much 
water  to  approach  nearer  to  the  town.  Dumfries 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies,  and  twenty- 
five  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  l,5l5il  m 
1863-4.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  83,043iL 
in  1863-4.  Dumfries  unites  with  Annan,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Sanquhar,  and  Locbmaben,  in  sending 
a  mem.  to  the  H,  of  C.  Registered  electors,  677 
in  1865. 

Dumfries  is  a  place  of  great  antiquiW^,  though  it 
was  not  made  a  royal  lK>r.  till  the  I2th  century. 
In  less  than  a  century  afr^rwards,  Devoigilla, 
daughter  of  Alan,  last  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother 
of  John  Baliol,  erected  a  monastery  here  for  Fran- 
ciscan friars ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  religious 
house,  she  built  the  old  bridge,  the  toll  on  which 
formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  institution. 
It  was  here  that  John  Comvn,  the  heir  and  repre- 
sentative of  Lady  Devorgilla,  and  one  of  the  com- 
petitors for  the  throne,  was  assassinated,  under 
circumstances  of  great  provocation,  in  1305,  by 
bis  rival,  the  illustrious  Robert  Bruce.  The  castle 
belonging  to  the  Comyns  was  situated  on  a  spot 
in  the  immediate  vicini^  of  the  town,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Castledykes.  A  strong  castie 
once  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  new 
church.  Being  in  some  respects  a  border  town, 
Dumfries  frequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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English.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  Edward  I.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English  pre- 
viously to  1440,  and  again  in  1536.  In  1570,  the 
castie  was  taken  and  sacked,  together  with  the 
town,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Scrope. 
Queen  Maiy  and  her  priyy  council,  in  1563,  rati- 
fied, at  Dumfries,  a  peace  with  England.  James 
VI.,  in  passing  through  the  town,  in  1617,  on  his 
return  to  England,  presented  the  trades  with  a 
small  silver  gun,  to  be  awarded,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  best  marksman;  but  this  dangerous  pastime 
has  been  discontinued.  The  inhab.,  in  1706,  dis- 
played their  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  by  burning  the  articles  and  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  at  the  market-cross.  They 
evinced  great  loyalty  towards  the  reigning  family 
in  1715,  and  so  fortified  their  town,  that  a  large 
body  of  insurgents,  who  bad  determined  to  attack 
i  1/ound  it  expedient  tq  change  their  resolution. 
But,  in  1745,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  rebel 
army,  which  was  stationed  here  a  few  days  on  its 
return  from  England. 

DUNBAR,  a  royaJ  and  parL  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  on  a  slight  eminence 
on  the  German  Ocean,  ^  m.  K.  by  N.  Edinburgh, 
and  28  m.  NW.  Berwick,  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Berwick  railway.  Pop.  3,796  in  1861.  The  borough 
consists  of  a  long  and  well-built  street  running  E. 
and  W.,  with  inferior  streets,  towards  the  sea, 
and  one  on  the  S.  introducing  the  road  from 
Edinbuigh.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  new  parish 
church  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  tower  107^ 
ft.  high ;  Dunbar  House,  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  family  of  Lauderdale ;  the  town-hall ;  and 
buigh  schools.  It  has  a  subscription  and  me- 
chanics' library;  an  English  and  Latin  school 
under  one  master;  a  mathematical  school;  and 
several  private  seminaries;  a  sailors*  society  for 
the  benefit  of  superannuated  seamen  and  their 
widows ;  three  dissenting  chapels,  two  belonging 
to  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  one  to  the 
Wesleyau  Methodists.  Dunbar  is  governed  by  a 
provost  and  12  councillors;  corporation  leyenue 
1,226/:  in  1863-4.  The  harbour  has  9  ft.  water  at 
neap,  and  14  at  spring  tides,  but  owin^  to  rugged 
rocks  the  entrance  is  dangerous.  Coal  is  imported 
to  the  extent  of  about  20,000  tons  a  year;  foreign 
grain  to  a  considerable  extent.  Com  of  various 
kinds,  including  beans  and  peas,  exported  to  the 
amount  of  about  25,000  qrs.  White  fish  of  all 
kinds  are  caught  off  the  coast.  The  cod  is  pickled, 
and  sent  to  London ;  the  haddocks  are  smoked, 
and  sent  chiefly  to  Edinbuigh  and  Glasgow ;  the 
lobsters  are  preserved  in  pits,  cut  in  the  rock  within 
sea-mark,  and  sent  to  London.  The  herring  fishery 
is,  also,  considerably  productive.  Dunbar  was 
created  a  royal  bor.  by  Dayid  XL,  but  existed  as  a 
buigh  long  before  that  date.  It  eyidently  grew 
up  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  a 
fortress  which  stood  on  a  lofty  rock  within  sea- 
mark ;  but  the  date  of  its  building  is  unknown. 
The  castle  and  lands  of  Dunbar  were  conferred,  in 
1072,  by  Malcolm  Caenmore,  on  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, whose  descendants,  created  earls  of 
Dunbar  and  March,  retained  possession  of  them 
till  their  forfeiture  in  1434.  This  fortress  rendered 
Dunbar  the  theatre  of  many  warlike  exploits.  It 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1296.  Edward  II  took 
refuge  in  it  after  his  defeat  at  Bannockbum.  It 
was  often  besieged,  and  seems  alternately  to  have 
belonged,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  to  the 
English  and  Scotch.  Four  times  it  received  within 
its  walls  Queen  Maiy.  In  1567  parliiunent  ordered 
it  to  be  demolished,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it 
now  remains.  The  6th  earl  of  Dunbar,  in  1218, 
founded  in  the  neighbourhood  a  monastery  of  Red 
Friars,  of  which  some  traces  yet  remain ;  and  the 
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7th  earl  founded  a  monastery  of  White  Friars,  bat 
of  it  no  vestige  can  now  be  seen.  The  title  of 
earl  of  Dunbar  was  revived,  in  1605,  by  James  YL, 
in  the  person  of  Greorge  Home,  of  Manderston, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  at  whose  death,  as 
he  left  no  heirs  male,  it  became  extinct.  A 
splendid  marble  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  old,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
new,  church  of  Dunbar.  Dunbar  unites  with  N. 
Berwick,  Haddington,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  in 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  and  in  1865  had 
148  registered  voters. 

DUNDALK,  a  sea-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Louth,  prov.  Leinster,  45  m.  N. 
Dublin,  at  the  extreme  E.  point  of  Dundalk  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  Castletown  river,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dublin  to  Belfast.  Pop.  10,782  in  1841, 
and  10,428  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
main  streets,  each  1  m.  in  length,  intersecting 
each  other  near  the  centre,  with  several  transverse 
thoroughfares.  They  are  paved,  lighted,  and  kept 
in  order  by  commissioners  under  the  watching 
and  lighting  act.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Castle- 
town nver  on  the  N.  There  is  an  assembly-room, 
a  literary  society,  and  two  news-rooms.  A  hunting 
club  holds  its  meeting  here,  and  races  take  place 
occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  the  sea- 
side is  a  large  cavalry  Darrack.  The  pariah  church 
is  a  spacious  building:  there  is  also  a  large  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Methodists.  It  has  an 
endowed  classical  school,  to  which  the  sons  of 
freemen  are  admissible  at  a  low  quarterly  fee,  a 
school  called  the  Dundalk  Institution,  under  the 
Incorporated  Society;  one  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith ;  and  some  others  supported  hy  the 
contributions  of  individuals :  these  educate  m  all 
about  600  pupils.  It  has  also  a  co.  infirmary,  a 
mendicity  association,  a  savings'  bank,  and  several 
minor  charitable  institutions. 

Though  incorporated  by  charter  of  Richard  II., 
the  bor.  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  Charles 
II.  The  ruhng  body  consists  of  a  bailiff,  16  bur- 
gesses, and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  chosen 
by  tlie  burgesses.  Dundalk  returned  2  mem.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  now  returns  1  to  the  im- 
perial H.  of  C.  The  parL  bor.  comprises  445 
acres.  Registered  electors,  304  in  1862.  The  as- 
sizes and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co. 
are  held  here  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  every 
Thursday.  A  giuldhall  contains  apartments  for 
municipal  purposes,  an  assembly-room,  and  offices 
for  several  branches  of  public  business.  The  co. 
courtr-house,  an  elegant  modem  structure,  is  built 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens. 
There  are  several  distilleries,  tanneries,  salt- 
houses,  a  malthouse,  and  a  foundry.  The  trade 
consists  principally  in  the  export  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Louth,  Cavan,  and 
Monaghan;  comprising  wheat  and  wheat^ilour, 
oats  and  oatmeal,  barley  and  malt,  with  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  The  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation has  occasioned  a  great  increase  in  the  export 
of  eggs  and  poultry.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe 
though  shaUow,  lias  been  much  improved.  A 
lighthouse  haa  been  erected  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  anchorage  ground  has  from  4 
to  8  fathoms  water.  There  beu>nged  to  the  port, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  five  sailing  vessels 
under,  and  28  over,  20  tons  burthen;  tosides  4 
steamers  of  a  total  burthen  of  1,703  tons.  The 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  30,5752.  in  1859 ;  to 
51,797^  in  1861 ;  and  to  89,3182.  m  1863.  Markets 
on  Mondays ;  fairs  on  the  Monday  next  but  one 
before  Ash- Wednesday,  May  17,  first  Monday  in 
July,  last  Monday  in  August,  second  Monday  in 
October,  and  second  MondEiv  in  November. 


DUNDEE 

Dundalk  was  one  of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the 
English  shortly  after  their  settlement,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  northern  pale ;  but  its  defences  have 
since  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  few  re- 
mains of  them  are  now  in  existence. 

DUNDEE,  a  flourishing  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  oo.  Forfar  or  Angus,  on  an 
acchvity  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  of  'ftr,  on  the 
railwayfrom  Perth  to  Aibroath ;  87^  m.  N.  by  E. 
Edinburgh,  57  m.  SW.  Aberdeen,  and  9  m.  W.  of 
the  lighthouses  on  Buttonness  Point  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith.  Pop.  90,417  in  1861.  The  pop. 
has  increased  considerably  since  1841,  when  it 
amounted  to  62,794^  The  town  stretches  upward}) 
of  a  mile  along  the  Tajy,  and  inland  about  half 
a  mile  up  the  acclivity  which  terminates  in 
Dundee  Law,  an  insulated  conical  hUl,  525  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  spacious  parallelogram,  360  ft.  long  by 
100  broad,  called  the  High  Street,  and  seven  of 
the  principal  streets  diverge  from  it,  the  Nether- 
gate  and  Overgate  to  the  W.,  the  Munraygate  and 
Seagate  to  the  E.,  Castle  Street  and'Crichton 
Street  to  the  S.,  and  Reform  Street  to  the  N. 
There  is  generally  great  irregularity  in  the  streets, 
except  in  the  modem  portions  of  the  town ;  and 
there  are  many  narrow  and  mean  lanes  which 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  new  streets.  The 
suburbs  along  the  Tav  are  marked  by  many  ele- 
gant villas.  Of  public  buildings  the  moot  imposing 
IS  St.  Mary's  Church  ynth  its  tower  156  it.  high,  a 
splendid  edifice  built  in  the  12th  century.  The  only 
part  of  the  original  building,  however,  which  re- 
mains is  the  tower,the  other  paits  having  been  rebuilt 
in  the  last  and  present  centuries.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  cathedral,  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  next  to  it 
the  nave,  then  the  transept,  and  at  the  eaat  end 
the  choir.  After  the  Reformation  it  was  divided, 
by  partition  walls,  into  different  Presbyterian 
churches,  of  which  at  one  time  there  were  four.  In 
1841,  three  •of  these  were  burned  down  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.  They  have  been  rebuilt  conformably 
to  the  original  style  of  the  structure,  but  now  it 
has  only  three  places  of  worship,  the  transept  con- 
taining only  one  instead  of  two,  into  which  it  was 
previously  divided.  There  being  a  large  open 
space  in  front  of  the  building,  it  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  is  well  seen  by  strangers  passiii*? 
through  the  town  on  their  way  to  or  firom  Perth. 
There  are  two  other  churches  belonging  to  the 
Establishment,  and  numerous  chapels  belcmging 
to  DissenterB,  but  none  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture.  The  town  house  is  a  &ie 
building,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  High  Street,  erected 
about  the  year  1738.  The  custom  house  waa 
erected  in  1841  after  a  design  by  Mr.  James  Lealie, 
the  engineer  of  the  harbour,  the  cost  having  been 
defrayed  by  government.  A  splendid  arch,  in 
cominemoration  of  her  majesty^s  landing  at  the 
harbour  in  1844,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  aboac 
3,000iL  The  public  school,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Public  Seminaries,*  is  a  hamisoaie 
building  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  exchange 
buUdings  contain  a  splendid  reading-room  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  mercantile  and  ptt>- 
fessional  classes.  The  'Watt  Institation/  sti 
called  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  James  Watt,  is 
a  neat  building,  containing  a  lecture-hall,  lifasaiy, 
Ac,  for  the  use  of  the  w(»idng  daaees.  for  who^ 
benefit  it  was  erected  by  public  subtscriptioiu 

The  chief  of  the  pttbhc  worka  connected  with 
the  town  is  the  harbour.  Previously  to  1815  it 
was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  quite' unsoited  to 
the  trade  of  the  place.  In  that  year  an  act  d 
parliament  was  obtained  for  enlaiging  it,  and 
placing  it  under  the  management  of  oonuni^- 
sioners  elected  by  the  various  inooiponibed  public 
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bodies  of  the  town  and  connty.    The  first  plan  of 
enUrji^ement  oontainod  only  one  wet  dock,  but  now 
there  are  three,  meaaaring  together  about  26  acres^ 
and  capable  of  accommodating  vewels  of  the  largest 
size.    Besidea  the  wet  or  floating  docks,  there  is 
a  Uagt  gnving  dock  capable  of  containing  three 
T»sei8  at  a  time,  and  a  graving  alip  on  Aiorton's 
plan,  on  which  aidling-veflBela  or  steam-vesaels  of 
almost  any  abe  can  be  hauled  up  for  repair.    The 
harbour  cost  nearly  1,000,000/L  sterling.    The  cost 
h&9  been  defrayed  from  the  duea  collected  on  goods 
and  reasela  entering  and  departing,  except  about 
2l)0.00(ML  of  borrow^  money.    Dundee  has  ample 
railway  accommodation.    W.  there  is  the  '  Dundee 
and  Perth,'  £.  the  *  Dundee  and  Arbroath,'  N.  the 
'Dimdee  and  Xewtyle,'  S.  the  'Edinburgh  and 
Dondee.'    There  are  two  gas  companies  in  the 
town.     Until  the   year  1^5   Dundee  was  ill- 
fupplied  with   water;   but  a  joint-stock   com- 
pany was  established  at  that  time,  and   they 
broQf^t  a  plentiful  supply  ftom  Monikie  parish, 
distant  between  8  and  9  m.    A  laxge  reserroir  is 
formed  there  to  collect  the  rain-water  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  covered  conduit  conducts  the  water  to 
the  town.    There  ia  a  smaller  reservoir  within  a 
mile  of  the  town  on  hi^h  ground,  from  which,  by 
means  of  pipea,  there  ia  a  conatant  pressure  of 
water,  so  tluit  it  rises  to  the  attica  of  the  highest 
houses,  tnd  ia  very  convenient  for  extinguiahing 
firea,  there  being  fire-cocka  in  all  the  streets,  and 
leather  hoses  or  flexible  pipes  to  lead  the  water  to 
the  boose  in  which  the  fire  breaks  out.   The  whole 
oo^t  of  the  water-works  haa  been  about  130,000i: 

The  staple  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  manufacture 
of  Uneo,  cmefly  of  the  coarser  descriptions,  such 
as  are  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  lower  orders, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    Large  quantities  of 
i^acking,  bagging,  and  sail-canvas  are  also  manu- 
lactured  both  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets ; 
and  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  of  late  turned 
their  attention  to  finer  fabrics,  such  as  drills, 
striped  and  checked  linen,  and  fine  shirting.    The 
linen  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
C  Kingdom.   Besides  what  is  manufactured  in  the 
town,  the  greater  part  of  what  ia  made  in  Forfar, 
Kirriemuir,  and  the  other  inland  villages  of  Forfar- 
shire, ia  sent  here  to  be  dressed,  packed,  and  sent 
off:  so  that  the  quantity  exported  from  Dundee 
exceeds  considerably  that  from  any  other  port  in 
the  kingdom.    The  declared  value  of  the  exports 
of  home  prodnoe  from  the  port  of  Dtmdee  amounted 
to  137.4732.  in  1859 ;  to  72,424iL  in  1860 ;  to  97,08U 
in  1861 ;  to  65,549iL  in  1862;  and  to  95,981/L  in 
1^^.    The  raw  materials  for  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  Dundee  are  received  chiefly  from  Kussia 
and  Prussia.    The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties 
received  was  66,257iL  in  1859;  59,747iL  in  1860; 
:»x.S(ISL  in  1861 ;  (S0,430L  in  1862 ;  and  65,049iL  in 
lHf>3. 

The  lioen  trade  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Dondee  eariy  last  century ;  but  for  a  length- 
ened time  it  was  quite  inconsiderable.    In  1745 
onlv  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported.    From  that 
period  to  1791  the  progiesa  of  tne  manufacture  was 
more  rapid;  in  the  latter  year,  2,444  tons  flax, 
and  299  tona  hemp  being  imported,  and  about 
K(XK),000  yards  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  Ac,  exported, 
i'revioualy  to  this  period  all  the  yam  used  in  the 
manufactore  was  spun  upon  the  common  hand- 
wheel,  partly  in  the  town  and  partly  in  the  ad- 
jacent  cottntiy.     But  the  spinning  of  yam  by 
machinery  b^an  soon  after  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  increased  facility  of  producdon  consequent  to 
the  erection  of  flax  spinning  miUa  has  been  such, 
that  the  coat  of  the  yam,  including  of  course  the 
raw  material,  is  now  leas  than  the  mere  expense 
of  spinning  amomited  to  forty  years  ago.    The  re- 


sult haa  been  the  total  cessation  of  hand-spinning 
in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  wonderful  mcrease 
of  the  quantity  of  yam  produced,  and  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  1862,  from  20,000  to  24,000  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  The  weaving 
of  the  Unen,  which  was  formerly  done  on  hand* 
looms,  is  in  course  of  being  superseded  by  ma- 
chines, or  *  power-looms.'  There  are  many 
calendering  and  packing  establishments,  all  of 
them  of  considerable  extent.  At  the^e  works  the 
linens  are  passed  through  machines  named  ^  calen- 
ders,' for  tne  purpose  of  making  them  smooth  and 
close  in  the  texture.  They  are  then  cut  down 
into  short  pieces,  folded  into  such  shapes  as  are 
suitable  for  the  markets  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sent,  and  packed  into  bales  by  means  of  hydraulic 
presses,  which  squeeze  them  into  very  small  bulk, 
m  order  that  they  may  require  less  room  in  the  ves- 
sels in  which  they  are  shipped  to  tVtreign  countries. 

More  than  half  the  linens  sent  from  Dundee  are 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  remainder  being 
sent  to  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other 
lar^e  towns  for  home  consumption.  The  linens 
which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  are  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  Liverpool.  London,  and  Glasgow, 
to  be  shipped  there,  it  being  found  more  advan- 
tageous to  send  them  abroiui  as  parts  of  general 
cargoes  of  goods,  than  to  send  whole  cargoes  of 
them  direct  from  Dundee.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  the  exporters  of  their  own  linens; 
others  sell  to  exporting  merchants  in  Dundee,  who 
employ  their  capital  in  that  branch  of  trade.  The 
linens  are  in  general  sent  on  consignment  to  agents 
in  foreign  countries  for  sale,  and  are  sold  by  them 
to  retailers  on  credit  of  six  to  twelve  months.  The 
foreign  countries  to  which  Dundee  Unena  are  ex- 
ported are  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the 
West  India  Islands,  Brazil,  JPera,  Chili ;  and  some 
are  also  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  A  huge  amount  of  capital 
is  required  to  carr^  on  the  linen  trade  of  Dundee, 
as  the  raw  material  is  mostly  paid  fur  in  ready 
money,  and  the  manufactured  article  ia  sold  on 
long  credit.  For  that  portion  of  the  latter  which 
is  sent  abroad  it  is  in  general  about  two  years  from 
the  time  when  the  manufacture  of  it  is  commenced 
till  the  time  when  returns  are  received.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  that  nearly  3,000,000/.  ster- 
ling are  constantly  employed  in  the  Dundee  trade, 
and  in  that  of  the  small  towns  of  which  it  is  the 
sea-port.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty, including  railways,  aM^essed  to  income  tax, 
amounted  to  214,905iL  in  1857,  and  to  281,853iL  in 
1862. 

The  other  important  branches  of  trade  carried 
on  in  Dundee,  besides  the  retail  trade  common  to 
all  large  towns,  are  tlie  shipping  trade,  ship  build- 
ing, and  machine  making.  The  number  of  ships 
or  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  on  the  Ist  of  Jan., 
1864,  was  as  follows : — 6  sailing  vessels  under  50 
tons,  of  a  total  burden  of  195  tona ;  and  199  ves- 
sels above  50,  and  of  a  total  burden  of  42,678  tons. 
There  were,  besides,  2  small  steamers,  of  a  total 
burden  of  69  tons,  and  15  larger  steamers,  of  4,631 
tons  burden.  Many  of  these  vessels  arc  employed 
in  foreign  trade  not  connected  with  Dundee;  a 
considerable  number  is  required  for  the  importation 
of  flax  from  the  Baltic,  some  are  engaged  in  whale 
fishing,  and  the  rest  in  the  coal  and  coasting  trades. 
There  are  seven  ship-building  yards  in  Dundee, 
and  there  are  commonly  10  or  12  vessels  on  the 
stocksL 

Dundee  is  well  supplied  with  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  a 
plain  education  can  be  got  on  very  moderate  terms. 
At  the  public  seminaries,  which  are  under  the 
management  of  directors  appointed  by  the  town 
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cotincil  and  those  who  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  building,  classical  education,  to  a  certain  ex> 
tent)  as  well  as  the  elementary  branches,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost  There  are 
teachers  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  number  of 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  ranks  at  the  public  semi- 
naries is  generally  between  600  and  700. 

The  prmcipal  charitable  institutions  are  the  in- 
firmary or  hospital,  the  industrial  school,  and  the 
orphan  house.  The  infirmary  has  accommodation 
for  about  150  patients,  and  is  supported  entirely 
by  donations  and  yearly  contributions  from  bene- 
volent individuals.  'Vhe  industrial,  or  ragged, 
school  is  for  poor  boys  and  girls  who  are  deserted 
or  not  cared  for  by  their  parents,  and  is  also  sup- 
ported by  voluntuy  contributions.  The  number 
of  children  in  it  averages  about  120.  The  orphan 
house  is  likewise  maintained  by  contributions  and 
bequests. 

The  municipal  ^vemment  of  the  town  is  vested 
in  a  provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer, 
and  21  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  is  derived  from  rent  of  property,  and 
petty  customs  on  provisions,  amounted  to  3,5122. 
m  the  financial  year  1863-4.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  Dundee  was 
joined  with  Foifar,  Perth,  Cupar,  and  St.  Andrew's 
m  returning  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  But  the 
act  referred  to  oonfenred  that  privilege  on  Dundee 
singly.    The  parL  const,  was  2,895  in  1865. 

The  origin  of  Dundee  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
In  the  eany  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  had 
probably  been  a  village  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men, who  gained  a  uvelihood  by  supplying  the 
neighbouring  country  with  fish.  In  the  eleventh 
century  King  Malcolm  erected  a  residence  here, 
and  lived  in  it  occasionally  with  Margaret  his 
queen,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England.  The  next  remarkable  occurrence  con- 
cerning Dundee  was  the  building  of  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  of  which  the  old 
steeple  or  tower  is  now  the  only  remaining  origi- 
nal part,  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir 
William  Wallace  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  the  town,  and  was  often  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  gallant  companions  during  the 
struggles  which  they  made  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  Alter  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
forces  of  Edward  I.,  Dundee  suffered  much  for  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Scottish  independence. 
In  the  civil  wan,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
it  was  also  frequently  the  object  of  contention 
between  the  two  parties;  and  ultimately  it  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  armv  of  General 
Monk,  in  1661.  After  1 746  it  gradually  recovered, 
and  towards  the  end  of  last  century  it  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  It  was 
formerly  a  walled  town,  but  of  its  walls  and  gates 
no  traces  remain,  except  the  *Cowgate  Port.' 
Dundee  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1210,  when  it 
received  a  charter  fipom  William  the  Lion.  The 
charter  was  renewed  at  different  times  by  the  so- 
vereigns of  Scotland,  and  the  existing  charter  was 
given  by  Charles  L  in  1641. 

DUNFERMLINE,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and 
eminent  manufacturing  town  of  ScoUand,  co.  Fife, 
3  m.  N.  Frith  of  Forth,  16  m.  NW.  Edinburgh,  and 
6  m.  N  W.  North  Queensfeiry,  on  the  railway  from 
Stirling  to  Dundee.  Pop.  18,506  in  1861.  The 
town  is  id>out  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  occupies  an  agreeable  but  rather  inconvenient 
situation,  being  placed  on  the  face  of  an  extensive 
eminence,  diflicult  of  ascent  from  the  S.  The 
town  stretches  fully  a  mile  in  length  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  |  m.  The 
main  street,  which  is  handsome  and  sul  stantially 


built,  is  pretty  regular.  Almost  all  the  other 
streets  are  more  or  less  irregular ;  and  while  some 
are  handsome,  not  a  few  are  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription. A  large  suburb  having  risen  up  on  the 
W.,  and  being  separated  from  die  town  by  a  deep 
ravine,  form^  by  the  Tower-Bum,  a  bridge  waa 
thrown  over  the  rivulet  in  1770;  and  the  ravine 
having  been  so  far  filled  up,  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  both  sides.  The  only  remark^le  pub- 
lic building  is  the  parish  or  Abbey  church,  being 
part  of  a  monastery  founded  here  by  Malcolm  IIL, 
sumamed  Caenmore,  and  which  served  as  the 
parish  church  till  1821,  when  a  new  church  was 
erected  to  the  £.  of  the  old  Iniilding,  and  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  it  When  digging  in 
what  was  called  the  Psalter  churchyard  (on  which 
spot  the  choir  formerly  stood),  for  a  proper  site  for 
tne  new  edifice,  the  tomb  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Scotch  soverei^pi,  Robert  Bruce,  was 
discovered  in  1818.  His  skeleton,  which  was 
pretty  entire,  and  6  ft.  in  length,  was  disinterred, 
and  a  cast  of  his  skull  taken.  It  waa  re-interred 
amidst  much  state,  by  the  barcms  of  exchequer, 
the  bones  being  placed  in  a  new  coffin,  filled  up 
with  bituminous  matter,  calculated  to  preserve 
them.  The  spot  b  below  the  pulpit  of  the  new 
church.  This  building,  which  is  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, harmonises  well  with  the  old  structore, 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation ;  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  high  square  tower,  round  the  sides  of  which, 
in  open  hewn  work,  are  the  words  *  King  Robert 
the  Bruce,'  in  capital  letters  4  fL  in  height.  The 
Abbey  church  of  Dunfermline  is  altcigether  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  magnificent  structurea 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  has  2,051  seata;  but 
is  only  available,  firom  the  obstruction  of  ^l^rs 
and  otherwise,  for  about  1,400  hearers.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches  in  the  town  and 
parish,  some  recently  built,  and  neat  in  their 
oonstructioiL  The  largest  <^iirch  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  is  a  huge  bam-looking 
building,  which  raises  'its  enormous  rectilinear 
ridge'  over  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
In  front  of  it  was  placed,  in  1849,  a  statue  of  Ralph 
Erskine.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
town-house,  county-court  buildings,  grammar  and 
commercial  schools,  gaol,  poor's-house,  and  fever 
hospital.  The  town-house  consists  of  three  stt>rie«, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  steeple  100  ft  in  height. 
The  8rd  sbory  was  formerly  used  as  the  town 
gaol,  but  being  extremely  ill-suited  for  that  pur* 
pose,  a  new  gaol,  erected  on  the  town  green,  was 
opened  in  1844.  The  county  court  buildings  were 
ori^ally  named  the  euildhall,  afterwanis  the 
Spire  Inn,  on  account  of  the  lofty  spire  (132  it.) 
that  distinguishes  the  edifice. 

The  means  of  insOuction  are  ample :  there  is  a 
grammar-school,  established  prior  to  the  Reformar 
tion,  of  which  Robert  Henryson,  an  ingenious 
poet  of  the  times  of  James  II.  or  III.,  is  believed 
to  have  been  master;  a  commercial  school  under 
the  patronage  of  the  guildry;  the  McLean  and 
various  other  schools.  There  is  a  mechanics*  in- 
stitute, and  a  scientific  association  for  popular 
lectures  on  science  and  literature :  the  fees  of  ad- 
mission to  these  lectures  being  low,  they  have 
been  well  attended.  There  are  several  sabsczipiion 
libraries  and  a  local  museum. 

In  addition  to  the  Abbey  church,  which  is  col- 
legiate, there  are  several  churehes  of  the  establish- 
ment; besides  Free  churches;  United  Presbytcnan 
churches.  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  and  Independent 
chapels.  The  Secession  from  the  establiaihed 
church  in  1782  originated  here.  Of  the  Mesess. 
Erskine,  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Secession, 
one,  Mr.  Riuph  Erskine,  was  irinister  of  the  Abbey 
church  of  Dunfermline.    The  Relief  chuirhy     ' 
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origmaied  here  in  1762,  by  the  depoation  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gillespie  of  Carnock,  in  honour  of  whom 
an  elegant  chorcfa  waa  erected  in  1849.  More 
than  thiee-foortha  the  inhab.  of  the  par.  are  Pres- 
byterian disBenteri. 

Donfennline  is  distxngoiahed  by  its  pfoficiency 
in  themannfaetnre  of  &ae  table  linen  and  ooloored 
table-coYeia.  The  bnaineea  is  of  conaiderable  an- 
tiquity, having  been  introdnoed  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century ;  but  the  original 
fabrics  were  of  a  coarse  deecnption,  namely,  ticks 
and  chtt^  Damask  and  diaper  looms  were 
introduced  early  in  the  last  century,  by  an  in- 
genioas  mechanic  of  the  town,  of  the  name  of 
Blake;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  the  trade 
increased  vay  slowly.  In  1778  a  new  epoch 
commenced  in  the  manufacture,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fly-shuttle ;  and  many  improvements 
hsTe  since  been  effected  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  loom,  and  in  other  particulars. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Jac- 
quard  loom,  introduced  in  1825,  and  now  uniyer- 
sally  employed. 

Pieriously  to  the  end  of  last  century,  all  the 
▼am  was  spun  by  the  hand-wheel ;  but  at  that 
time  maduneiy  waa  introduced,  and  has  now 
entirely  superseded  the  former  clumsy  and  expen- 
sire  ^tem.  The  manufacturers  are  mpplied 
with  the  finer  sorts  of  yam  chiefly  from  YorKshire 
and  Ireland,  and  the  other  sorts  from  the  neigh- 
boorfaood,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere.  They  do  not 
§pin  exdnsively  for  the  local  market,  but  prepare 
Boch  articles  as  linen  thread,  shoe  thread,  and 
twist,  for  the  general  market. 

This  bnnch  of  manufacture  has  (bund  its  way 
to  a  small  extent  to  other  parts  of  Fife,  and  to 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

Among  other  manufactories  Dunfennline  has 
breweries,  candle-works,  rope-works,  tan-works, 
iron  foundries,  and  flour-mills. 

DnnfermHne  unites  with  Stirling,  Culross,  In- 
Terkeithing,  and  Queensferry,  in  returning  a  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  a  Pari,  constit,  602  in  1865.  An- 
nual value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-tax, 
2o,l4SL  in  1857,  and  26,9452.  inl862.  The  borough 
'»  governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  22  coun- 
oUocB.  There  are  several  endowments  in  the  bor. 
for  the  support  of  decayed  widows  and  other  poor 
penwns. 

The  town  is  oonnected  by  railways  with  Edin- 
boi)^  Dundee,  Perth,  Alloa,  and  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Scotland.  There  are  three  harbours  in 
the  parish,  each  about  8  m.  from  the  town,  viz. 
Cbaneston,  Brucehaven,  and  Limekilns.  The  last 
does  not  admit  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons 
burden.  Charleston  admits  vessels  of  400  tons. 
Its  basin  is  capacious,  and  perfectly  sheltered  firom 
evoTwind. 

The  parish  of  Dunfermline  abounds  in  coal,  lime, 
and  ironstone.  The  coal  has  been  wrought  for 
upwards  of  500  years.  The  quantity  worked  is 
nearhr  150,000  tons  a  year.  Brucehaven  and 
Chaneston,  two  of  the  three  harbours  referred  to, 
were  originally  constructed  by  Lord  Elgin,  whose 
ooUieries  and  limeworks  are  on  a  very  extensive 
scale. 

Dunfermline  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  A 
tower  or  fort,  built  here  by  Miuoolm  Caenmore  in 
the  11th  century,  gave  origin  to  the  buigh.  The 
same  king  also  founded  a  spacious  Benedictine 
monastery,  which  ultimately  became  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  important  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland ;  and  ordained  that  its  precincts 
should  form  the  burying-plaoe  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  His  own  remains  and  those  of  his  consort. 
Queen  Margaret,  were  intoied  there,  as  abo  those 
of  eight  others  of  the  royal  line,  including  Robert 
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Bruce.  Dunfermline  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
roval  residence  as  long  as  the  Scottish  dynasty 
existed.  Charles  I.  was  bom  here ;  as  also  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia ;  and 
Charles  II.  paid  a  \'isit  to  this  ancient  seat  of  roy- 
alty in  1650.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  often 
held  in  it.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  palace 
is  unknown ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have  be«a  much 
extended  and  adorned  by  James  IV.  and  James  V. 
There  now  remains  onl  v  the  S.  wall,  and  a  vaulted 
apartment,  which  was  the  king's  cellar,  having  the 
kitchen  above.  Of  the  tower,  erected  by  King 
Malcolm,  only  a  mouldering  fragment  is  seen.  (H* 
the  monastery,  which  was  once  of  great  extent, 
nothing  remains  entire  except  the  S.  and  W.  walls 
of  the  fratery,  or  refectory,  m  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  fine  Gothic  window ;  and  the  nave  of  the  old 
abbey  church,  which,  as  above  stated,  forms  the 
vestiDule  to  the  new  church.  But  ancient  as  the 
place  is,  it  was  not  made  a  royal  burgh  till  1588. 

DUNGANNON,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor. 
of  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster,  12  m.  N  by  W. 
Armagh,  and  7  m.  W.  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dundalk  to  Londonderry.  Pop.  3,801 
in  1841,  and  8,984  in  1861.  The  town  oonsiste  of 
a  square,  with  several  good  streets  branching  from 
it  along  the  sides  of  a  hilL  The  par.  church  is  a 
large  ancient  building,  and  it  has  also  a  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  Se- 
ceders,  and  Methodists ;  a  classical  school,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  well  endowed,  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  100  resident  pupils;  a 
dispensary,  and  a  mendicity  institution.  The  cor- 
poration, which  consisted  of  a  portreeve,  burgesses, 
and  commons,  is  now  extinct  The  town  retumect 
2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since 
which  it  has  returned  1  mem.  to  the  imperial  H.  of 
C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise 
was  vested  in  the  iwrtreeve  and  burgesses.  The 
ancient  liberties  ot  the  bor.  comprised  836  acres, 
but  the  parL  bor.  has  been  restricted  to  230  acres. 
Registei^Bd  electors,  221  in  1865.  A  manor-court, 
with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  20/.,  is  held 
every  three  weeks ;  as  also  general  sessions  twice 
in  the  year,  and  petty  sessions  every  fortnight. 
The  court-house,  with  a  bridewell  attached,  is  a 
handsome  modem  building :  a  party  of  the  con- 
stabulary is  stationed  here.  The  linen  manufac- 
ture, though  much  fallen  off,  is  still  carried  on 
pretty  extensively,  and  there  are  several  bleach- 
greens  in  the  neighbourhood;  earthenware  and 
pottery  are  also  manufactured,  and  there  are  iron- 
works, a  brewery,  and  a  large  distillery.  Marketa 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  in  a  spacious  and 
convenient  market-house:  fairs  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  every  month.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  poor  law 
umoDu  Dungannon  is  famous  in  Irish  history  from 
its  being  the  place  where  the  del^ates  of  the 
Ulster  volunteers  met  in  1782 ;  and  whence  they 
issued  their  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland. 

DUNGARVAN,  a  marit  town  and  pari  bor.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Waterford,  prov.  Monster,  principally 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Conigar, 
25  m.  W.  by  S.  Waterford.  Pop.  8,626  in  1841, 
and  5,886  in  1861.  As  vessels  of  above  150  tons 
caimot  come  up  to  the  town,  it  is  not  a  place  of 
much  trade,  though  some  com  and  other  produce 
is  shipped  for  England.  Recently  it  has  been 
much  improved,  prudpally  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  buUt^  at  his 
own  expense,  a  handsome  bridge,  connectmg  the 
main  body  of  the  town  wi^  the  suburb  of  Abbey- 
side,  on  tne  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  a 
neat  appearance,. and  is  a  ^ood  deal  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing ;  but  is  not  nch  in  proportion  to  its 
population.     The  public  buildings  are  the  par. 
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church,  a  new  Rom.  CatK  chapel,  with  three  others 
belonging  to  convents,  a  school-house  for  300  pupils, 
a  court-house  and  bridewell,  a  barrack,  and  a  fever 
hospital  and  dispensary.  It  returned  2  mems.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  it 
has  returned  1  mem.  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  fhmchise  was  vested 
in  the  occupiers  of  5t  houses  in  the  town,  and  the 
resident  40«.  freeholders  of  the  manor.  But  the 
extent  of  the  existing  parL  boundary,  as  fixed  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  is  only  392  stat.  acres.  Reg. 
electors,  205  m  1866.  A  manor  court  is  held  every 
three  weeks ;  also  general  sessions  in  Jan.,  April, 
and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fairs,  Feb.  7, 
June  22,  Aug.  27,  and  Nov.  8.  The  deep  sea  fish- 
ery was  formerly  carried  on  here  pretty  exten- 
sively, but  has  latterly  much  declined. 

DUNK  ELD,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tav, 
15  m.  N.  by  W.  Perth,  and  49  m.  N.  by  W.  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  railway  from  Perth  to  Inverness. 
Pop.  1,096  in  1841,  and  929  in  1861.  Little  Dun- 
keld  is  a  suburb,  though  in  a  different  parish, 
being  divided  from  the  bor.  by  the  Tay,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  built  in  1809.  Except  a  handsome,  new 
street  leading  from  the  bridge  into  the  town,  the 
houses  are  generally  old  and  of  mean  appearance. 
But  the  situation  of  Dunkeld  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  are  most  beautiful,  and  have  long  been 
objects  of  admiration  to  every  stranger.  The  town 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  forms,  and  covered  to 
their  summits  with  trees  of  every  species.  It  is, 
besides,  regarded  as  the  great  pass  to  the  High- 
lands on  the  E. :  the  bulk  of  its  inhab.  are  of 
Highland  origin,  and  speak  the  Gaelic  language. 
The  banks  of  the  mountain  stream  Braan,  which 
joins  the  Tay  nearly  opposite  to  Dunkeld,  present 
some  of  the  most  striking  scenery  connected  with 
the  place.  Dunkeld  House,  the  residence  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Atholl,  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
town,  and  the  style,  extent,  and  natural  and  arti- 
ficial beauties  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  in  Scotland.  The  most  imposing, 
object  in  Dunkeld  is  its  cathedral,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tay  ;  an  edifice  partly  Saxon  and 
Gothic,  and  the  remains  of  which,  owing  to  the 
care  of  the  family  of  Atholl,  are  both  extensive 
and  in  good  preservation.  The  choir  of  the  build- 
ing is  used  as  the  parish  church.  Different  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral  were  erected  at  different 
times,  but  the  oldest  portion,  the  choir,  was  built 
in  1350.  Gavin  Douglas,  who  translated  Virgil's 
*  iEneid,'  and  Henry  Guthrie,  author  of  *  Memoirs 
of  Scottish  Affairs  from  1637  to  the  Death  of 
Charles  I.,'  were  both  bishops  of  this  see.  The 
Culdees  had  a  monastery  here  so  early  as  729. 
When  lona,  the  original  and  chief  seat  of  that 
order,  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th 
century,  the  primacy  resided  for  some  time  in 
Dunkeld,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  St. 
Andrews.  *  But  the  rank  of  the  abbots  of  Dun- 
keld,' says  Pinkerton,  *  one  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  a  royal  race  in  Scotland,  and  another, 
£thelred,  the  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  sufficiently 
marks  the  estimation  in  which  that  dignity  was 
long  held.'  (Eariy  Hist,  of  Scotland,  a  271 ,  272.) 
The  monastery,  however,  was  changed  h^  David  I. 
into  a  cathedral  in  1127,  at  or  about  which  period 
the  system  of  the  Culdees  was  superseded  through- 
out Scotland  by  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

DUNKIRK  (Fr.  Dwtquerke,  the  Church  of  the 
Dunes,  or  Sand  Banks), a  sea-port  town  of  France, 
and  the  most  northerly  in  that  kingdom,  d^p.  dn 
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Nord,  cap.  azrond.,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  40  m. 
NW.  LiUe,  and  47  m.  £.  Dover,  on  a  branch  of 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Calais.  Pop.  32,215  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  and 
well-paved  streets.  The  Champ-de-Mars  and  the 
Place  Jean  Bart  are  large  and  fine  squares  :  the 
latter,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  has  a  bast  of 
the  brave  sailor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  was 
a  native  of  Dunkirk.  The  greatest  d^wback  upon 
the  town  is  its  want  of  good  water,  it  being  in- 
debted for  this  necessary  wholly  to  the  rain-water 
collected  in  cistiems.  Its  defences  consist  of  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  a  citadel,  and  Fort  Louis,  about 
ft-4ths  of  a  mile  distant :  the  fortifications  were 
formerly  more  formidable,  but  having  been  de- 
molished, according  to  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Uiey  have  not  been  completely 
re-established.  Prinanal  public  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  Eloi,  witn  its  fine  portico,  the  naval 
storehouses,  barracks,  town-hall,  and  college.  The 
Tour  des  PiloUa  serves  for  a  landmark,  and  was 
one  of  the  positions  whence  Cassini,  and  more 
recently  Biot  and  Arago,  conducted  their  obser- 
vations relating  to  the  map  of  France,  and  the 
measurement  oi  the  earth :  it  has  a  very  fine  chime 
of  bells.  Dunkirk  has  also  a  communal  college,  a 
public  library  containing  18,000  vols.,  a  school  of 
hydrography,  a  theatre,  and  conoert-halL 

The  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  though  in  a  great  de- 
gree artificial,  is  laige  and  commodious ;  but  a 
sand  bank,  which  dries  at  low  water,  being  inter- 
posed between  the  town  and  the  roadstead,  it  is 
nther  difficult  of  access,  and  is  apt  to  fiU  up ;  but 
these  inconveniences  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  obviated  by  works  constructed  in  1826. 
Dunkirk  has  both  an  inner  and  an  outer  road- 
stead, defended  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by 
sand-banks  pandld  to  the  shore,  and  having  deep 
water  and  good  holding  ground.  Being  oonnected, 
by  means  of  numerous  canals,  as  well  as  a  line  of 
railway,  with  a  very  fertile  dbtrict,  Dunkirk  is  a 
considerable  emporium.  The  inhabitants  have 
always  been  distinguished  for  enterprise.  During 
the  Late  and  former  wars  between  Fingland  and 
France,  great  numbers  of  privateers  were  fitted 
out  here.  At  present  severs!  vessels  bdmiging  to 
the  port  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fisheiy,  and 
in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Dunkirk  was  made  a 
free  port  in  1826,  since  which  its  commerce  has 
materially  increased,  particularly  its  trade  in 
French  wines  destined  for  the  supply  of  Belgium, 
of  which  it  is  a  depot.  It  has  extensive  soap- 
works,  with  stardi-works,  rope-works,  tanneries, 
and  iron-foundrieSb  It  has  also  considerable  Ge- 
neva distilleries,  Ixeweries,  and  sugar-refineriea. 
It  has  a  general  and  a  foundling  hospital,  a  mili- 
tary and  civil  prison ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  of  tribunals  of  priraaiy  jurisdiction  and 
commerce.  There  is  regular  oommonication  bv 
steamers  between  the  port  and  London*  Dunkirk 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  in  960 ;  in  1888  it  was  burnt  by  the 
English ;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  alter- 
nately belonged  to  them  and  to  the  Spaniards  and 
French.  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
200,000^,  who,  aware  of  its  importance,  had  it 
strongly  fortified  at  a  vast  expense.  But,  as 
already  stated,  Louis  was  compelled,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  to  consent  to  the  demolitifiHi  of  its  for- 
tifications, and  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  its  port. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Duke  of 
Yortc  in  1793. 

DUNLOP,  a  par.  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  ita 
manufacture  of  cheese,  partly  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Renfiew,  8  m.  N.  Kilmar- 
nock.   The  village  of  Dunlop  in  the  par.,  had  330 
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inhah.  in  1861.  Dunlop  cheese  has  for  nearly  a 
centnry  and  a  half  held  a  high  character.  Pre- 
viously to  this  date,  or  between  1688  and  1700, 
cheese' here,  as  well  as  throoghout  ScoUandi  was 
made  of  skimmed  milk,  as  is  still  the  case  in  va- 
rious districtSL  A  female  of  the  name  of  Barbara 
Gilmour,  who  had  fled  to  Ireland  during  the  perse- 
cuting times  of  Charles  II.,  returned  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and,  having  married  a  farmer,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  usin^  the  unskimmed 
milk  in  the  making  of  cheese.  This  practice,  which 
succeeded  admirably,  was  for  a  time  confined  to 
the  par.,  but  it  graduidly  extended  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  W.  and  S.  of  Scotland,  all  the 
cheese  made  in  these  districts  with  unskimmed 
milk  being  called  Dwdop.  Tlie  fact,  however,  is, 
that  cheese  made  in  the  par.  of  Dunlop  is  not 
superior  but  inferior  to  that  made  in  oUier  dis- 
tricts, resides  the  cheese  produced  in  the  par., 
a  great  proportion  of  what  is  manufactured  in 
other  parts  of  Ayrshire  passes  through  it  on  its 
way  to  the  consumer.  Being  a  convenient  entrant 
between  the  producing  country  to  tiie  S.  and  W., 
and  Glasgow,  Paisley,  drc,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  resident  in  Dunlop  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  cheese  dealers,  purchasing  it  from  the 
farmexB,  and  supplying  the  victuallers  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  districts. 

DUNMANWAY,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  near  the  junction  of  three 
streams,  which  form  the  Bandon,  28  m.  W.  by  S. 
Cork,  on  the  railway  from  Cork  to  Skibbereen. 
Pop.  2,738  in  1831,  and  2,068  in  1861.  The  town 
has  a  par.  church,  a  Bom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  market- 
house,  and  a  bridewelL  The  linen  trade,  after 
being  for  some  years  rather  flourishing,  has  de- 
clined ;  but  tJMining  and  brewing,  and  the  com 
trade,  are  lai]^ely  carried  on.  A  manor  court  is 
held  every  third  Saturday,  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Mondays. 

DUNSE,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  in  a  plain  at  the  S.  foot  of 
Dunse  Law,  an  eminence  630  fu  %bove  the  level 
of  the  sea,  18  m.  W.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
36  m.  S£.  Edinburgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick  railway.  Pop.  2,556  in  1861. 
Dunse  is  neat  and  regfularly  built,  but  devoid  of 
public  buildings,  except  the  town-hall  and  Dunse 
Castle,  in  its  vicinity,  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  bor.,  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
greater  part  modem,  but  added  to  an  ancient 
tower  said  to  have  been  built  by  Randolph  earl 
of  Murray,  in  the  time  of  Robert  Brace.  The  par. 
church  is  a  plain  building  ;  as  are  the  three  dis- 
senting chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod 
and  the  Rehef.  The  means  of  education  are  ample ; 
a  par.  school,  an  eminent  unendowed  academy,  six 
other  unendowed  schools,  besides  private  semi- 
naries for  females,  and  several  Sabbath  schools. 
A  subscription  library  was  commenced  so  far  back 
as  1768.  There  are  two  circulating  libraries,  and 
a  reading-room.  The  assessment  for  the  poor  of 
the  bor.  and  par.  is  7102.  There  are  two  friendly 
societies,  a  savings'  bank,  and  two  branch  banks. 
There  is  a  weekly  market,  three  fairs  for  black 
cattle  and  horses  annually,  and  a  quarterly  fair 
for  sheep. 

Dunse  was  erected  into  a  buigh  of  barony  by 
James  lY.  in  1489 ;  it  was  then  situated  on  the 
KW.  side  of  Dunse  Law ;  but  having  been  after- 
wards burnt  by  the  English,  it  was  rdi)uilt  in 
1588,  and  its  present  site  adopted,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  immediately  under  the  protection 
of  Dunse  Castle.  After  Berwick-upon-Tweed  was 
ceded  to  the  English  (1482),  and  ceased  to  be  the 
CO.  town,  Dunse  enjoyed  that  distinction  in  com- 
mon with  Lauder.  It  was  afterwards  (1600)  trans- 
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ferred  by  act  of  parliament  to  Greenlaw;  but 
Dunse  waa  not  altogether  deprived  of  the  privil^e 
till  1696.  It  is,  however,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  town  in  the  co.,  and  more  country 
business  is  done  in  it  than  in  both  the  towns 
referred  to.  In  1639,  when  Charles  I.  lay  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Tweed  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  submisaion,  (general 
Leslie  took  up  his  station  on  Dunse  Law,  with  a 
body  of  20,000  Covenanters,  to  defend  the  country 
from  invasion.  After  the  two  armies  bad  con- 
tinued in  this  position  for  three  weeks,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  and  both  were  dissolved. 
Dunse  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  specified,  John  Duns 
Scotus,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  descended  of  the  an- 
cient family  hiot  long  extinct)  of  Duns  of  Duns, 
or  of  that  ilk;  Boston,  auUior  of  the  Fourfold 
State  and  other  works;  and  Dr.  M*Crie,  the  his- 
torian of  Knox. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Bedford,  hund.  Manahead ;  32  m.  NW.  London  by 
road,  and  36f  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
4,470  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on  the  S.  ac- 
clivity of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  near  the  source  of 
the  Liea,  has  four  streets,  and  is  prettv  well  built. 
A  celebrated  priory  was  founded  here  by  Henry  I., 
in  1131,  of  which  the  par.  church  contains  the 
nave.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  also 
places  of  worship.  Here  is  a  charity  school,  foun- 
ded m  1727,  for  40  boys  and  15  girls;  with  12 
almshouses  for  poor  widovrs,  and  6  do.  for  decayed 
maiden  ladies.  Dunstable  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  British  straw  plait  manufacture,  which  em- 
ployes many  females  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 
Ladies'  straw  hats  were,  and  still  are,  not  unfre- 
quently  called  Dunstables. 

DUNWICH,  a  searport  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Suffolk,  hund.  Blything,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  CO.;  90  m.  NE.  London,  and  26  m.  NE. 
Ipswich.  Pop.  232  in  1831,  and  227  in  1861. 
Though  now  a  poor  fishing  station,  this  was  once 
an  important  sea-port,  having  an  extensive  trade, 
a  large  population,  2  abbeys,  and  several  churches. 
It  hiu  been  reduced  to  its'  present  state  of  insig- 
nificance by  repeated  inroads  of  the  sea;  and 
would  probably  have  been  totally  abandoned,  but 
for  its  naving  had  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  encroachment  of  the 
sea  began  previously  to  the  Conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  an  inundation  swallowed  up 
more  than  460  substantial  houses.  The  last  great 
encroachment  was  in  1740 ;  but  the  sea  has  con- 
tinued progressivdy  to  encroach  on  the  land; 
and  at  present  there  remains  only  the  ruins  of 
one  of  its  many  churches.  It  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act ;  and  no  longer  attracts  any 
attention,  except  from  those  who  visit  the  coast 
to  study  the  great  natural  revdutions  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre.  (Campbell's  Survey,  i  277 : 
Lyell's  Geolosnr,  i.  403,  3d  el) 

DURANGO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
6,848  fU  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  450  m.  NW. 
Mexico,  and  150  m.  NW.  by  W.  Zacatecas;  lat 
240  25'  N.,  long.  108©  15'  W.  Pop.  estimat.  at 
20,000.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  contains 
a  cathedral  and  other  churches,  several  convents, 
a  mint,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 
Its  inhabe.  are  industrious:  they  manufacture 
many  wooden  articles,  woollen  goods  and  leather, 
and  have  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  Iron 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

DURAZZO  (an.  Epuiamma  and  Difrraehmm), 
a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  7  m.  S.  Cape  Pali; 
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lat.  41°  17'  32"  N.,  long.  190  26'  44"  E.  Estim. 
pop.  6,000.  This  town,  which  has  greatly  de- 
clined from  its  ancient  importance,  is  surroonded 
hy  walls,  and  Ls  indifferently  fortified.  It  has 
some  trade  in  the  export  of  corn.  The  bay,  on 
the  N.  side  of  which  it  stands,  is  5  m.  broad  from 
N.  to  S.,  with  from  7  to  3  fathoms  water,  the  best 
anchorage  being  about  1^  m.  S.  by  £.  from  the 
town. 

According  to  Plautas,  the  inhab.  of  Dyrrachium 
were  immcriied  in  every  sort  of  debauchery  and 
vice ;  wherefore,  says  he, — 

haic  nrbi  nomen  Epidamno  Inditom  est. 


Quia  nemo  ferme  hue  sine  damno  divortltur  1' 

HeiuBchmi,  Act  ii.  So.  1. 

According  to  the  statements  of  a  modem  traveller, 
M.  Peucqueville,  the  descendants  of  these  con- 
temporaries of  Plautus,  if  they  be  less  luxurious, 
exhibit  few  otlier  symptoms  of  improvement. 
He  calls  their  town  *  mu  anarchiet  un  repaire  de 
pirateSj  un  aejour  eTasmtisiiUj  et  le  receptacle  impur 
dea  aceleraU  qui  peuvent  a^echapper  det  cdtes  de 
ritaUe  I '    (Voyage  dans  la  Gr^ce,  L  326.) 

Dyrrachium  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cor- 
cyra,  anno  625  b.  a  After  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  Romans,  it  became  a  place  of  great  im-< 
portance,  from  its  being  the  port  which  vessels 
from  Brundusium,  bound  for  the  opposite  coast, 
endeavoured  to  make,  and  from  its  being  the 
usual  place  of  departure  for  ships  crossing  the 
Adriatic  with  despatches  or  passengers  from  Greece 
or  Italy.  It  became  the  seat  of  some  important 
strate^cal  operations  during  the  struggle  between 
C«sar  and  Pompey,  which  tenninated  advan- 
tageonsly  for  the  latter.  (Caesar,  de  Bello  Civili, 
liL  §  41).  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Au- 
gustus; and,  altfor  various  vicisaitudes,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Turks,  under  whose  destructive  sway 
it  still  continues,  by  Bajazet  II. 

DURHAM,  a  mariU  eo.  in  the  N.  of  England, 
having  E.  the  German  Ocean,  N.  Northumberland, 
W.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  S.  York- 
shire. Area,  973  sq.  m.,  or  622,476  acres,  of  which 
about  200,000  are  waste  abo^-e  ground,  but  rich  in 
mines  below.  In  its  W.  parts  it  is  occupied  by 
offsets  from  the  Pennine  ran^e  of  mountains,  and 
by  black  heathy  moors.  Soil  in  parts  good ;  but 
generally  it  rests  on  a  sub-soil  of  stiff  chiv,  and  is 
cold  and  infertile.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however, 
that  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  though  naturally  the 
least  productive,  are  the  best  ccdtivated.  Prin- 
cipal crops,  wheat,  oats,  bariey,  beans,  and  pease. 
A  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  provincially  called 
nuuUti,  is  also  rather  extensively  cultivate  Tur- 
nips are  generally  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
W.  districts.  lime,  of  which  Uiere  is  an  abundant 
supply,  is  principally  used  as  manure,  the  quan- 
tity applied  being  from  70  to  ^0  bushels  an  acre. 
Drainage  is  much  neglected  in  the  E.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  which,  in  consequence,  are  in  a  oompararively 
backward  state.  The  Teeswater  breed  of  short- 
homed  cattle,  so  called  from  the  river  Tees,  which 
bounds  the  co.  on  the  S.,  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best,  both  for  feeding  and  milking, 
and  is  now  very  widely  diffused.  Sheep  mostly 
Cheviots;  stock  estimated  at  between  200,00*0 
and  250,000  head.  A  great  deal  of  property  be- 
longs to  the  church,  and  there  are  iMsides  some 
laige  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwiUistanding,  a 
goMi  deal  subdivided.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  the 
greater  number  rather  small;  and  the  condition 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  small  farms  is  said  to  be 
very  unfavourable.  Durham  has  some  of  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  eoal-fielda  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  also  valuable  lead  and  iron  mines. 
Vast  quantities  of  grindwstones  are  produced  from 
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various,  but  not  veiy  extensive  or  important. 
Principal  rivers.  Tees,  'Wear,  and  Derwent.  Dur- 
ham has  4  wards  and  75  parishes,  and  returns  10 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  oo.,  2  each  fur 
the  city  of  Durham  and  Sunderland,  and  1  each 
for  Gateshead  and  S.  Shields.  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.,  12,717,  namely  5,722  for  the  Northern 
and  6,995  for  the  Southern  division.  Pop.  508,666 
in  1861,  inhabiting  84,807  houses.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax — 
Northem  division  619,268i:  in  1857,  and  945,750/. 
in  1862 ;  Southern  division  882,730^  in  1857,  and 
l,189,496iL  in  1862.  Principal  towns,  Durham 
city,  Sunderland,  Gateshead,  S.  Shields,  and  Dar- 
lington. 

DURtiAM   (originallv  Dumhobne,  from   (Am,  a 
hill,  and  hf^mCf  a  river),  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
citv  of  England,  cap.  co.  same  name,  and  nearly 
in  its  centre,  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Wear,  230  no. 
N.  by  W.  London,  and  65  NNW.  York,  on  the 
York  and  Newcastle  railway.    Pop.  of  dtv  14,088 
in  1861,  and  of  distr.  70,27i.    The  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  the  citv  are  the  cathedral  and  castle : 
their  appearance  irom  the  surrounding  country  is 
striking,  being  situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  ele> 
vated  about  80  ft  above  the  Wear,  by  which  it  is 
nearly  encircled.    The  first  of  these  structures, 
begun  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  but  much, 
eiuaiged  and  improved  in  subsequent  a^es,  is  a 
la^ge  and  majestic  pile  of  Norman  architecture : 
it  is  461  ft  in  lengtii,  by  about  200  in  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  transept ;  it  has  a 
central  tower,  214  ft  in  height;  and  at  the  W. 
end  are  two  low  towers,  onoe  topped  with  spnes. 
'The  inside  has  much  of  the  clumsy  though  vene- 
rable magnificence  of  the  early  Norman  style. 
The  pillars  are  vast  cylinders,  28  It  in  dream- 
ference,  and  variously  adorned.    In  the  Galilee, 
or  lady's  chapel,  at  tlie  W.  end  of  the  cathedralf 
is  the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede,  his  remains 
having  been  transferred  thither  from  Jairow  in 
18Z0 ;  and  in  the  Nine  Altars,  at  the  £.  end  of 
the  cathedral,  is  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  sacred  edifice.    Dr.  Johnson 
says  of  this  noble  structure,  that  *  it  strikes  with  a 
kind  of  gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other 
praise  than  that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeter> 
minate  duration.' 

The  bishop  of  Durham  was,  till  deprived  of  it 
by  the  act  6  and  7  WUliam  lY.  cap.  19,  emtttm 
rotulomm  and  chief  dvil  governor  of  the  cfK, 
which  has  distinct  courts  and  law  officers;  be 
presided  at  the  assizes,  and  all  writs  were  return- 
able to  him,  and  not  to  the  king.  The  practice  in 
the  palatinate  courts  is  now,  however,  assimilated 
in  a  great  measure  to  that  of  the  superior  oonrta 
at  Westminster;  and  as  actions  may  be  com- 
mencced  in  them  for  any  sum,  however  large,  the 
change  has  been  productive  of  great  public  benefit. 

Cromwell  founded  a  university  in  Dinham  in 
1657,  assigning  to  it  the  houses  and  part  of  the 
luids  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  This 
institution,  which,  had  it  survived,  must  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  N.  counties,  fell  to  pieces 
od  the  Restoration,  when  the  church  leooverad  her 
old  possessions.  No  new  attempt,  or  at  least  no 
sucoeasful  one,  was  made  to  establish  another  tim> 
versity  at  Durham  till  1831.  In  that  year,  bow- 
ever,  a  university,  endowed  bv  the  dean  and  ^uip- 
ter,  the  bishop,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  was 
founded,  to  afford  instruction,  and  grant  d^g^rees 
in  the  (Ufferent  faculties.  It  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1837,  and  consists  of  a  warden, 
professors,  tutors,  &c ;  but,  however  cfeditable  to 
the  liberality  of  the  founders,  it  is  far  frem  ade- 
quately meeting  the  existing  wants  of  sodecy,  its 
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grand  object  being  to  famish  instraction  for  can- 
didates ror  holy  orders  in  connection  with  the 
chorch  of  England.  There  are  25  fellowships  and 
20  scholarships  attached  to  the  university.  It  has 
two  colleges — University  and  Bishop  Hatfield's 
HalL 

The  castle,  founded  by  William  the  Con<faeror, 
and  intended  partly  to  oridle  that  part  of  his  own 
dominions,  and  partly  as  a  ddfence  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  Scotch,  stands  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  tKe  cathedral,  and  on  the  same  elevated  penin- 
sula. It  was  long  used  as  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
has  some  magnificent  apartments.  It  is  now  (with 
the  exception  of  a  suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bishop,  on  his  visits  to  the 
city)  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  univer- 
sity, being  occupied  by  students.  Adjoining  the 
castle,  on  an  artificial  mound  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, is  the  ancient  tower,  or  keep,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  has  recently  been  restored, 
and  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance.  On 
the  palace  green  is  the  exchequer,  a  large  square 
building,  in  which  the  bishop's  courts  of  exchequer 
and  chancery  were  held,  and  near  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent library, erected  by  Bishop  Cosins;  and  alittle 
further  distant  is  the  office  for. the  registry  of  wills. 
The  cloisters  a<^*acent  to  the  cathe£al  are  147  ft, 
square,  and  very  neat.  The  chapter-house,  a  plain 
building,  op^s  into  them. 

The  shelving  sides  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
oithedral,  castle,  and  other  buildings,  down  to  the 
river,  are  laid  out  in  hanging  gardens,  intersected 
with  walks,  and  planted  with  trees,  that  have  a 
most  imposing  effect. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  here  six  parish 
churches.  Those  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Oswald, 
the  latter  remarkable  for  its  vaulted  roof  of  wood, 
are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Primitive  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Kom.  Catholics,  Independ- 
ents, and  Quakers  have  also  places  of  worship. 

The  grammar  school  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral has  four  exhibitions,  of  25L  each,  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  at  the  school,  and  of  502.  each  at  either 
nnivendtv :  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  five  scholar- 
ships, of  lOt  each,  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
There  is  a  blue-coat  school,  an  infant  school,  and 
an  endowed  charity  school,  which  t(^ther  furnish 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  1,000  children.  It 
has  an  infirmary,  founded  in  1791,  dependent  on 
voluntary  contributions,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and 
several  almshouses.  There 'are  here  also  a  public 
reading-room,  a  library,  and  assembly  rooms,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Kaces  take  place  annu- 
aUv  in  Ma^. 

The  city  is  divided  into  several  distinct  portions: 
that  which  contains  tiie  cathedral  and  castle  has 
some  excellent  and  finely  situated  houses,  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  cnurch. 
What  is  called  the  old  town.adjoins  the  castle  on 
the  X. :  in  it  are  the  market-place,  the  theatre, 
and  principal  shops,  but  it  has  a  great  many  in- 
ferior houses.  In  the  market-place  is  a  fountain 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water,  conve^r^ 
thither  from  springs  about  1  ^  m.  distant,  consisting 
of  an  octagon  building,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Neptune.  The  township  of  Elvet  lies  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  cathedral  peninsula,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  Wear.  It  is  comparatively  well 
built.  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  magni- 
ficent new  CO.  gaol  and  oo.  court  house,  erect^  in 
1809,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  I40,000t  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  cathedral  are  the 
townships  of  Crossgate  and  Framwellgate ;  they 
are  occupied  by  a  very  inferior  class  of  houses, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  great  poverty.  The 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  is  kept  up  by  two  old  and  one  comparatively 
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modem  bridge.  The  latter,  called  Prebend's 
Bridge,  was  erected  by,  and  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  is  placed  in 
a  very  romantic  situation,  and  connects  tne  public 
walks  called  *  the  Banks,' ahready  alluded  to.  The 
dty  is  well  paved  and  lighted. 

Durham,  for  a  lengthened  period,  made  little  or 
no  progress.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  dullest  and 
most  stagnant  of  cathedral  dties.  But  from  the 
flow  thitherward  of  the  tide  of  pop.,  through  the 
opening  of  the  collieries,  previously  mentioned, 
and  the  construction  of  several  railways  in  the 
district,  connecting  it  with  Shields,  Sunderland, 
Hartlepool,  and  Stockton,  none  of  which  are  more 
than  20  m.  distant,  a  powerful  impetus  has  lately 
been  given  to  its  trade.  This  is  visible  in  the 
crowded  state  of  the  weekly  markets,  the  improve- 
ment o[  the  shops,  and  other  signs  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  and  trade  of  the  town.  An 
extensive  carpet  manufactory  and  a  worsted  spin- 
ning mill  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear. 

The  Great  N.  of  England  railway  connects  the 
city  directly  with  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  14  m.  dis- 
tant; and  the  Newcastle  and  darlisle  railway 
opens  an  easy  communication  with  the  W.  coast. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Durham  abounds  with  situ- 
ations well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  va- 
rious manufactures,  having  numerous  rivulets  and 
inexhaustible  stores  of  stone,  Ume,  coal,  and  iron. 
The  want  of  means  of  outlet  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered these  resources  unavailable;  but  as  the  rail- 
ways now  constructed  supply  faolities  of  transit, 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  may,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  vears,  be  expected  to  afford  an  excellent  field 
for  the  advantageous  employment  of  capital  and 
industry. 

Durham  has  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  1675.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  votine  was  in  the  freemen  who  had  ac- 
quired their  freedom  by  patrimony  or  servitude 
within  the  dty  of  Durham,  the  bor.  of  Framwell- 
gate, '  or  the  streets  and  suburbs  adjoining  thereto.' 
Hence  the  limits  of  the  parL  bor.  were  not  defi- 
nitely fixed,  but  varied  with  the  varying  size  of 
the  suburbs :  a  definite  limit  was,  however,  given 
to  it  bv  the  Boun<larv  Act.  R^stered  electors, 
1,161  in  1865,  including  500  freemen.  Gross  an- 
nual value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax, 
58,9772.  in  1857,  and  85,975^  m  1862.  Under  the 
Munidpal  Reform  Act,  the  city  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  alder- 
men, and  18  ooundllors. 

DURLACH,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
den, drc  Central  Rhine,  2  m.  ESE.  Ciarlaruhe, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  road  lined 
throughout  with  poplars.  Pop.  5,617  in  1861. 
Before  Carlsruhe  was  built  this  town  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  margraves  of  Baden-Durlach,  an  old 
castle  belonging  to  whom,  now  in  ruins,  stands 
upon  a  contiguous  heieht ;  and  has  attached  to  it 
a  fine  garden,  in  which  several  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  A  palace  of  a  later  date 
has  been  in  part  converted  into  a  cavalry  barrack. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  porcelain,  tobacco, 
and  sealing-wax;  and  have  some  trade  in  com, 
wine,  fruit,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

DUSSELDORF,  a  town  of  Prussia,  pit>v.  Rhine, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ  same  name,  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Dussel  with  the  Rhine,  on  the  main  line  of 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Berlin.  Pep.  41,292  in 
1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  8,876.  Dussel- 
dorf  has  quadrupled  its  pop.  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  at  the  commencement  of  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  it  was  but  a  village.  It  u  a 
well-built,  handsome,  thriving  town.  It  stands  so 
dose  upon  the  Rhine,  that  vessels  sail  up  to  its 
quays,  and  there  take  on  board  the  merchandise  of 
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which  the  town  U  the  depot.  Near  the  river  the 
Btrcets  are  narrow,  and  full  of  s^inptoins  of  in- 
dustry ;  but  beyond  these  the  town  consista  of 
handsome  white  stone  houses,  disposed  in  rows  as 
streeti»,  or  as  open  8(quare8  and  places  with  trees  in 
the  centre,  all  which  are  remarkably  clean  and 
quiet.  The  castle  and  other  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1794.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  states  or  parL  of  the 
Khine  prov. ;  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  regency, 
a  g>nnnaaium  or  college,  an  academy  of  sciences, 
an  observatory,  a  fine  public  library,  a  theatre,  and 
Home  remains  of  the  noble  collection  of  paintings 
transferred  to  Munich.  Recently  the  achool  of 
painting  at  Duaseldorf,  under  Schadow,  has  at- 
tained to  very  considerable  celebrity.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  at  Dusseldorf;  but  it 
derives  its  principal  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  to  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  canal  leading  to  Yenlo  on  the  Maese,  and 
from  its  being  the  entr^t  and  principal  port  of 
the  contiguous  flourishing  manufacturing  district, 
of  which  Elberfeldt  is  the  capital.  Cottons,  cloths, 
«&c.  are  imported  from  the  latter ;  hardware,  iron, 
and  steel,  from  Solingen  and  Remscheid;  and 
linen  from  Ratingen.  Laxge  quantities  of  coal, 
brought  from  the  mines  on  the  Roer,  are  shipped 
here  for  the  Netherlands;  and  there  is  also  an 
extensive  trade  in  com,  oil,  and  wine. 

DWARACA,  or  JUGGUTH,  a  marit  town  of 
Hiudostan,  prov.  Guierat,  the  most  W.  point  of 
which  it  occupies,  aom.  of  the  Guicowar,  on  a 
sandy  shore  9o  m.  NW.  Joonaghur;  lat.  22<>  16' 
N.,  long.  60^  T  £.  It  is  the  most  sacred  place 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  is  annually  frequented 
by  about  16,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  that  ex- 
tensive country.  Its  principal  pagoda  is  a  mag- 
nificent carved  stone  building  of  high  antiquity, 
dedicated  to  Runchon,  an  incarnation  of  Krishna, 
with  an  entrance  towards  the  sea  by  a  very  long 
and  noble  flight  of  stone  steps,  succeeded  by  a 
massive  gate,  where  the  whole  front  breaks  upon 
the  \-iew  with  a  striking  effect ;  its  great  pyramid 
is  140  ft.  high,  and  much  ornament^  There  are 
numerous  subordinate  temples,  having  flags  with 
representations  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  front  of 
the  large  temple  is  the  sacred  place  of  ablution, 
formed  by  a  creek  of  the  sea,  which  is  lined  for 
some  distance  by  small  temples  with  stone  steps 
down  to  the  maigin  of  the  water,  on  which  prayers 
are  made,  and  idols,  rings,  and  amulets  sold  by 
the  Brahmins :  the  town  itself  is  small,  but  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers  washed  by  the 
tide.  The  devotees  here  are  usually  stamped  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron,  with  the  insignia  of  the  god, 
and  this  rite  is  often  practised  upon  young  infants. 
The  chalk  with  whidi  the  Brahmins  mark  their 
foreheads  comes  from  Dwaraca,  whence  it  is  car- 
ried by  merchants  all  over  India.  The  revenue 
of  the  temples,  derived  from  pilgrims,  is  estimated 
at  about  one  lac  of  rupees,  and  was  formerly 
swelled  by  the  plunder  of  many  piratical  vessels, 
fitted  out'in  the  name  of  the  idoL  Dwaraca  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  forces  in  1816 ;  but  in  the 
fallowing  year  was  transferred  to  the  Guicowar,  to 
whom  its  sanctity  rendered  it  a  highly  acceptable 
acquisition. 

DVVINA,  the  name  of  two  Russian  rivers,  one 
of  which  falls  into  the  White  Sea  by  several 
mouths,  36  ro.  below  Archangel,  and  the  other 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  in  the  ^A^tic,  9  m.  below 
Riga.  The  first,  or  Northern  Dwma^  is  a  large 
and  important  river.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Soukhona,  which  rises  in  the  farthest  W. 
part  of  the  government  of  Yolcwda,  with  the  Joug 
riiiing  in  the  central  S.  part  of  the  same  govern- 
ment.   From  the  point  of  confluence,  near  Onste- 
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oug- Veliki,  the  united  river  flows  in  a  deep  and 
broad  stream,  NW.  to  its  embouchure  below  Arch- 
angel, a  distance  of  about  860  m.  Its  princi(>al 
aflluent  is  the  Yitehegda,  flowing  W.  nom  the 
confines  of  Perm.  The  extent  of  natural  naviga> 
tion  for  boats  and  barges  on  this  river  and  its 
affluents  is  very  great,  extending  W.  to  the  city 
of  Vologda,  S.  to  Nikoleek,  and  £.  to  the  frontier 
of  Perm.  At  Vologda  an  artificial  navigation  be-  * 
gins,  which,  by  means  of  the  Lubinski  canal  and 
the  lake  Bielo,  connects  the  Soukhona  with  the 
Neva ;  while,  on  the  £.,  the  Sevemoi  canal  con- 
nects the  Vitehegda  with  the  Kama,  one  of  tha 
principal  affluents  of  the  Wolga.  Hence,  goods 
imported  at  Archangel  may  be  sent  by  water  to 
either  Petersburg  or  Astrakhan,  and  conversely. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  ia  perceivable  in  the 
Dwina  many^  m.  above  Archangel,  Opposite  to 
the  latter  it  is  above  4  m.  in  wid& ;  it  is  also  very 
deep,  though,  owing  to  the  sand-banka  at  ita 
mouth,  it  does  not  admit  vessels  drawing  mora  than 
from  12  to  14  ft  water.  It  is  frozen  over  for  about 
half  the  year.    (See  Archarokl.) 

The  second,  or  SouUtem  Dwina  <nr  Duma^  Uiongh 
of  inferior  dimensions  to  the  inreoeding,  ia  also  a 
large  and  important  river.  It  rises  in  the  Valdai 
hills,  not  far  from  the  source  of  tihe  Wolga ;  and 
following  a  SW.  couise  to  Vitebsk,  it  thence  pur- 
sues a  WNW.  course  to  its  embouchure  below 
Riga.  It  is  navigable  from  near  its  souice,  or  for 
about  625  m.  Near  Dnnabuig,  however,  it  is  a 
good  deal  interrupted  by  cataracts,  and  in  other 
places  it  is  encumoered  with  shoals,  ao  that  it  can 
only  be  navigated  with  safety  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  after  the  setting  in 
of  the  autumnal  rains.  It  has  few  affluents  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  At  Riga  it  is  about 
2,400  ft.  broad.  Its  mouth  is  encumbered  with 
banks,  which  render  it  inaccessible  for  veasela 
drawing  more  than  from  12  to  16ft  water.  It  be- 
gins to  freeze  over  about  the  end  of  Nov.,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  or  tlebacUj  usually  takei 
place  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  there  are  in- 
undations that  frequently  occaaon  great  injury  to 
Riga  and  the  adjacent  country. 

This  river  has  always  been  the  principal  dumnel 
by  which  the  masts  and  other  timber  exported 
from  Riga  were  conveved  to  it.  But  owing  to  the 
gradual  exhaustion  o^  the  forests,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  much  farther  S.  than  framerly,  to  the  provii. 
of  Tchemigoff  and  Kieff,  the  timber  from  which 
is  convey^  by  water,  against  the  stream,  up  a 
part  of  the  Dniepr,  and  then  carried  across  the 
country  separating  that  river  from  die  Dwhia,  to 
be  embarked  on  the  latter.  This,  however,  is  m 
very  expensive  and  tedious  process,  requiring; 
about  two  years  for  its  completion ;  and  hence  the 
mast  trade,  that  formally  centered  wholly  at  Riga, 
ia  now  beginning  to  be  transferred,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  Kherson,  to  which  place  the  trees  are,  at 
the  proper  season,  easilpr  and  rapidly  floated  down 
the  Dniepr.  (Hagemeister  on  the  Black  Sea,  p. 
122,  English  trans.) 

D  YSART,  a  royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Fife,  on  the  1^.  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  II4 
m.  N.  by  £.  Edinburgh,  and  1  m.  K  Kirkaldy,  on 
the  Emnburgh-Perth  railway.  Pop.  7,057  in 
1841,  and  8,066  in  1861.  Dysart  consists  chiefly 
of  three  narrow  streets,  with  a  square  in  the  centre. 
The  central  or  High  Street  is  full  of  antique  eob- 
stantial  buildings,  the  fronts  of  which  are  gene- 
rally deofurated  with  inscriptions  and  dates,  and, 
in  one  part,  vrith  piazzas,  the  latter  being  the 
places  in  wluch,  in  former  times,  m«chant8  ex- 
posed their  ^oods  to  sale ;  but  the  greater  part 
have  been  built  up.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
stands  the  town-nouae,  erected  in  1617,  bat  re- 
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built,  after  havin|r  been  accidentally  bnmt  by 
CYomweirs  soldiers.  Under  its  roofs  are,  the 
conncil-chamber,  the  prison,  the  pablic  weigh- 
house,  the  guard-room,  the  black  hole.  Dysart 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Roe8l}ni,  stands 
on  the  W.  of  the  town,  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  walL  The  par.  church  is  a  plain  build- 
ing ;  also  the  two  dissenting  chapels,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  the  Relief  and  Associate 
Synod.  Dyaait '  is  a  collegiate  charge,  or  has  the 
services  of  two  parochial  clergymen. 

There  are  14  schools  in  the  par.,  all  unendowed 
except  three.  There  are  four  subscription  libraries 
in  the  par.,  two  reading  rooms,  several  Mendly 
societies,  and  a  savings' bank. 

Before  the  union  between  England  and  Soot- 
land,  Dysart  was  a  place  of  such  commercial  emi- 
nence as  to  have  oeen  called  '  Little  Holland.' 
But  its  importance  in  this  respect  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Nail-making  flourished  in  the  Iwr.  and 
neighbourhood,  particularlv  at  Gallaton,  for  a  hun- 
dred years  previously  to  the  end  of  last  centurv. 
But  that  trade  haa  now  entirely  disappeared.  It 
was  in  reference  to  Gallaton  that  Adain  Smith  re- 
marked, in  his  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  published  in 
1776,  'There  is  at  this  day  a  village  in  Scotland 
where  it  is  not  uncommon,'l  am  t(ud,  for  a  work- 
man to  carry  nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's 
ahop  or  the  ale-house.'  The  manufitcture  of  linen 
rloth,  once  extensively  carried  on  here,  has  also 
disappeared.  Salt  was  made  here  from  sea-water 
at  so  early  a  period  as  1450 ;  and  the  trade  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  1823,  when  the  duty  being 
repealed,  it  was  relinquished.  The  principal  trade 
at  present  is  the  manufacture  of  checks  and  ticks, 
a  branch  of  the  Dundee  staple  trade.  This  busi- 
ness was  introduced  into  Dysart  between  1710  and 
1720.  The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  &bric  is  not  less  than  2,088 ; 
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and  the  value  of  the  cloth  annually  produced  is 
estimated  at  about  150,0002.  The  number  of  looms 
emploved  by  the  manufacturers  out  of  the  par.  is 
above  *1,000. 

Dysart  coal  was  among  the  first  wrought  in 
Scotland,  operations  having  been  begun  upwards 
of  350  years  ago.  Upwards  of  100,000  tons  are 
dug  yearly.  Maidstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone, 
also  abound,  and  are  in  considerable  demand,  par- 
ticularly the  two  latter.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  safrat  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  except  with  east- 
erly winds.  It  has  a  wet  dock.  There  are  only, 
however,  a  few  brigs  and  sloops  belonging  to  the 
port,  and  no  foreign  vessel  appim>aches  it,  except 
occasionally  from  Holland  or  the  Baltic,  laden 
with  flax,  or  when  coals  are  wanted.  The  bor.  is 
governed  by  a  provost  and  9  councUlors ;  oorpor. 
revenue,  1,193/.  in  1863-4.  Annual  value  of  real 
property,  13,113/.  in  1863-4.  Dysart  unites  with 
kirkaldv,  Burntisland,  and  Kinghom  in  returning 
1  member  to  the  H.  of  C,  and  in  1865  had  187 
registered  voters. 

Dysart  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  historv  so  eany  as  874,  when  the  Danes 
invaded  Fife.  But  it  was  not  made  a  royal  buigh 
till  the  time  of  James  V.  The  town  was  taken 
by  CromwelL  There  is  a  place  at  the  harbour 
called  the  Fort,  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Protector,  but  no  remains  of  any  work  on  it  can 
now  be  seen.  To  the  W.  of  the  buigh  is  the 
castle  of  Ravenscraig,  standing  on  a  steep  crag 
fronting  the  sea,  but  now  a  rain.  It  has  been  the 
property  of  the  Sindairs,  now  earls  of  Rosslyn, 
for  500  years.  On  the  S.  or  lower  part  of  the 
town,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  said  to 
have  deen  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  church  of  Dysart  are  nearly  at  the  same 
spot.  One  of  the  windows  bears  the  date  of 
1670. 
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"PAGLESIIAM,  a  market-town  and  burgh  of 
barony,  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  White  Cart,  9  m.  S.  Glasgow.  Pop.  1,769 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  modem,  though  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  consists  of  two  rows 
nf  well-built  houses,  all  of  freestone,  with  a  space 
l)ctween  varying  from  100  to  250  yards,  laid  out 
in  fine  green  fields  intenpersed  with  trees,  with  a 
lioautiful  streamlet  running  down  the  middle. 
Length  of  the  town  nearly  3  furlongs.  The 
cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  here  about 
the  year  1825.  Besides  cotton-spinning,  there 
are  about  400  persons  in  the  town  engaged  in 
weaving.  The  noble  family  of  Eglinton  are  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  place,  and  appoint  the 
baron  bailie. 

EARLSTON  (formerly  ErcUdtmn),  a  village  in 
the  par.  of  the  same  name,  Scotland,  co.  Ben^nck, 
30^  m.  SE.  Edinburgh,  and  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  pastoral  district  within  \  m.  of  the  Leader,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tweed.  Pop.  980  in  1861.  The 
village  IS  stra|!gling  and  irr^fpilarly  built ;  but  is 
well  known  in  manufactures,  *  Earlston  ging- 
hams'  being  fiuniliar  to  most  persons  in  the  S. 
of  Scotland.  '  Thomas  the  Rhymer,'  whose  proper 
name  was  Thomas  Learmon^  who  flourished  in 
the  13th  century,  and  is  famous  both  as  a  poet 
and  an  alleged  prophet,  belonged  to  this  place. 
An  account  of  this  celebtated  person  is  given  in 
Sir  W.  Scott's  edition  of  *  Sir  Tristram,'  a  poem 
ascribed  to  the  Rhymer.    The  walls  of  the  castle. 


called  '  Rhymer's  Tower,'  in  which  he  lived,  are 
still  standing  within  ^  m.  of  Earlston. 

EBORA,  or  EVORA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  cap. 
prov.  Alentejo,  85  m.  E.  Lisbon,  42  m.  SW.  Elvas, 
on  the  railway  from  Lisbon  to  Badajoz  and 
Madrid.  Pop.  17,121  in  1858.  The  cit3r  is  built 
on  an  eminence,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain, 
and  is  venerable  from  the  appearance  of  its 
ancient  towers,  as  well  as  striking  firom  its  eleva- 
tion. It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  and  has  two 
forts  in  rains.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy ; 
but  it  has  some  good  houses.  It  is  the  sec  of  an 
archbishop,  and  has  a  magnificent  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, with  an  altar  in  the  Italian  style,  decorated 
with  various  marbles.  Exclusive  of  the  cathedral, 
there  are  four  churches,  several  convents  and  hos- 
pitals, a  house  of  charity,  and  fine  barracks. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  books  in  the 
bishop's  library,  and  the  museum  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Portugal.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
university,  suppressed  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  city  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  head- 
quartois  of  the  famous  Roman  general  Quintus 
Sertoriua,  by  whom  it  was  fortified,  and  adorned 
with  several  fine  public  buildings.  An  ancient 
temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana, 
though  much  dilapidated,  has  still  to  boast  of 
some  noble  columns,  evidently  raised  during  the 
liest  period  of  Roman  architecture,  but  this  fine 
ruin  has  been  greatly  neglected.    There  is  also  a 
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magnificent  aqueduct,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
SertoriuSi  in  fine  preservation,  and  still  applied  to 
it«  original  purpose.  The  city  has  manuiactures 
of  hardware,  tanneries,  and  a  fair  for  cattle  on  St. 
John's  day,  which  is  much  frequented.  Julius 
Ca»ar  made  it  a  municipal  town,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Liberatitaa  Julue.  The  Moors  took  it  in 
715.  It  has  been  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
Portuguese  sovereigns. 

EBKO  (an.  Ibenu),  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Spain,  through  the  N£.  part  of  which  it  flows, 
uniformly  almost  in  a  S£.  direction,  being  the 
only  great  Peninsular  river  that  has  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Mediteiranean.  It  rises  at 
Fontibre,  prov.  Santander,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Sejos,  about  lat.  48^  N.,  and  long.  4^ 
W.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Pisueiga,  an  afiiuent 
of  the  Douro.  It  afterwards  separates  the  prov& 
Santander,  Biscay,  and  Navarre  from  Old  Castile, 
interftects  Aragon  in  its  centre,  and  disembogues 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Catalonia,  about  lat.  40^ 
40'  N.,  and  long.  0^  66'  E.  Its  entire  length  is 
ej)timated  at  somewhat  above  400  m. :  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are,  the  Nela,  Aragon,  Gallego, 
and  Sc^re,  with  the  Cinca  on  the  N.,  and  the  Oca, 
Tiron,  Nagerillo,  Xilon,  Guadaloupe,  Ac,  on  the 
S.  side.  Keynosa,  Miranda,  Logrono,  Tudela, 
Saragossa,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa,  are  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  upon  its  banks.  It  runs  mostly 
through  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  till  it 
reaches  Mequinenza ;  after  which  it  enters  Cata- 
lonia, and  flows  through  a  more  level  country. 
At  Amposta,  18  m.  W.  from  its  mouth,  it  is  about 
800  yards  wide.  It  immediately  afterwards  forms 
a  kind  of  delta ;  a  navigable  canal  having  been 
cut  from  the  port  of  AUaquez,  or  San  Carlos,  at 
its  S.  mouth,  to  Amposta.  The  Ebro  is  navigable 
fur  boats  as  high  as  Tudela,  but  its  current  is  verv 
rapid,  and  its  bed  in  many  parts  encumbered  with 
rocks  and  shoals.  To  avoid  these  obstacles,  and 
the  numerous  windings  of  the  river,  the  Aragon 
canal  has  been  cut  along  its  right  bank  fh>m 
near  Tudela  to  Sastago.  An  ancient  Moorish 
canal,  now  dry,  formeny  connected  the  town  of 
Alcanez,  on  tiie  Guadaloupe,  with  the  Ebro.^  The 
principal  commercial  utihty  of  the  Ebro  is  the 
transport  of  grain  from  Sangoesa  to  Tortosa,  to- 

5cether  with  the  floating  down  of  timber  from  the 
[Pyrenees.  This  river,  before  the  second  Punic 
war,  formed  the  boundaxv  of  the  Roman  and  Car- 
thaginian territories,  and,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  do- 
minions. 

ECBATANA.    See  Hamadan. 

ECIJA  (an.  Aetiffi),  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Se- 
ville, finelv  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil, 
whic^  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  ancient  bridge, 
47  m.  ENE.  Seville,  81  m.  SW.  Cordova,  on  the 
•railway  from  Seville  to  Cordova.  Pop.  28,769  in 
1867.  The  city  ia  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
narrow  crooked  streets.  Its  churches,  of  which 
there  are  six,  are  built  of  brick,  fitted  up  in  the 
old  taste,  and  crowded  with  pillars,  loaded  with 
proportionate  ornaments,  and  covered  with  gold. 
The  most  notable  is  the  church  of  Nottra  Senora 
del  RosariOf  in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans. 
Exclusive  of  diurdies  there  are  twenty  convents, 
four  hospitals,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  pubUc 
granary.  The  Plaxa  Mayor,  a  fine  spacious 
square,  has  a  double  row  of  balconies  the  whole 
way  round.  Along  the  river's  side  is  a  lumdsome 
alamedOf  or  public  promenade,  planted  with  ekns 
and  other  ornamental  trees,  provided  with  seats, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  It  haa  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth,  serges,  camlets,  friezes,  and 
linens;  and  the  vicinity  produces  wheat,  wine, 
and  oiL    Ecija  la  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
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been  called  by  the  RomanBAtHgi  and  Augutia 
Froma.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  iii.  a.  1.)  It  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  a  bonier  town  between  tbo 
Moors  and  Christiana,  and  is  famed  in  many  a 
romance;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance 
as  a  fortress,  and  ita  walls  are  covered  with 
brambles. 

ECKMUHL,  an  inoonnderable  village  of  Ba> 
varia,  circ  Regen,  on  the  great  Laber«  18  m.  S.  by 
E.  RatiHbon.  Pop.  110  m  1861.  Here,  on  the 
22nd  April,  1809,  the  great  French  army,  under 
Napoleon,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Uie  Au»- 
triana,  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  Marshal 
Davoust  having  particulariy  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  was  raised  by  Napoleon  to 
the  dignity  of  Prince  of  EckmuhL  The  battle  of 
the  22nd  was  preceded  by  partial  actions  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st,  all  of  which  terminated 
favourablv  for  the  French. 

ECLOO,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  road  between  Ghmt  and 
Bruges,  16  m.  £.  the  former  city.  Pop.  8,790  in 
1866.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  baa  several 
squares  and  well  paved  streets.  It  has  2  churches, 
a  town-hall,  an  ancient  convent,  8  schools,  and  a 
prison.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  coatings 
and  other  woollen  stufls,  cottons,  starch,  soap,  and 
chocolate ;  it  has  also  breweries,  distilleries,  salt 
refineries,  and  various  mills.  Its  trade,  which  is 
ver^  active,  especially  at  its  weekly  markets, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  prov.,  is  mostly  in 
com,  linens,  timber,  and  cattle. 

EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE.  This,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stiuctiires  of  its 
kind,  is  built  on  one  of  the  points  of  a  leef  or 
ridge  of  rocks,  from  600  to  700  (t  in  length,  in 
the  English  Channel,  about  9  m.  S.  by  W.  from 
the  Rambead,  and  14  m.  from  Plymouth;  lat. 
60O10'66"N.,long.4oi6'8"W.  The  Eddystone 
rocks  are  covered  at  high  water;  and  being  much 
exposed  to  heavy  swells  firom  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  Uie  Atlantic,  the  waves  frequently  break  over 
them  with  tremendous  fury.  In  conseouence  of 
the  many  fatal  accidents  occasioned  by  mips  run- 
ning against  these  rocks,  a  lighthouse  was  erected 
on  one  of  them  in  1696 :  uter  standing  many 
storms,  it  was  overthrown  in  the  dreadful  tempest 
of  the  27th  Nov.,  1703.  A  second  lighthoasw, 
erected  in  1708,  was  burnt  down  in  1765.  The 
present  edifice,  built  b^  the  celebrated  engineer 
Smeaton,  and  finished  m  1769,  is  nnivasally  ad- 
mired  for  its  soliditv  and  the  drill  displayed  in  its 
construction,  and  bids  fair  to  last  for  agea.  The 
total  height  of  the  %hthouse  ia  100  ft.;  the 
lantern  ^ing  elevated  72  ft.  above  the  sea  at 
high  water.  The  li^ht  is  fixed,  and  ia  of  the  first 
magnitude.  This  lighthouse  has  served  as  a 
model  for  that  on  the  Bell  Rock,  and  othen  of 
the  same  kind. 

EDEN,  a  river  in  the  NW.  of  England,  whidi 
has  its  sources  on  the  borden  of  Westmoreland 
and  Yorkshire,  near  Pendragon  Castle,  dose  to  the 
sources  of  the  Swale,  in  one  of  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Pennine  or  central  range  of  monntalna.  It 
pursues  a  NW.  course  through  the  valley  between 
the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  mountains  past  Car- 
lisle, 7  m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Solwar 
Frith.  It  is  navigable  to  Carlisle;  but  the  navi- 
gaUon  being  tedious  and  difficult,  a  canal  baa  been 
cut  from  Ou'lisle  to  Bowness,  lower  down  the 
Frith,  a  distance  of  11^  m.,  which  admits  vcsaels 
of  from  60  to  80  tons  burden. 

EDER,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gajcmt,  cap. 
of  a  piindpility  of  the  same  name ;  17  m.  N.  by 
W.  Ahmednuggur,  and  117  m.  SW.  Odevpoor ; 
lat  230  58'  >(:,  long.  72o  3'  E.  Estimated  fvifv 
12,000.    It  is  but  a  poor  town,  though  built  wriihin 


EDFOU 

tbe  waDfl  of  a  magnifioent  foitren  oonstructed  by 
the  Mobammedsn  kings  of  Gujent. 

EDFOU  (the  'AnAAMrot  vbAic  of  Stnbo,  and 
ApoOomapoHM  Mapta  of  the  Romans),  a  town,  or 
more  oonectly  a  laige  assemblage,  of  mud  hats, 
congregated  around  and  amidst  the  superb  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  on  the  W.  bank  or  the  Nile, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  about  2  m.  from  the  river,  and 
62  m.  S.  by  E.  Thcbca.    Ut  24<>  68'  43"  N., 
lon^.  32^  54'  E.    Pop.  from  1,600  to  2,000,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Ababdie  Arabs,  with  a  few 
Coptic  families,  who  manufacture  blue  cotton, 
cloth  and  pottery,  and  boast  of  inheriting  from 
their  ancestors  the  art  of  making  earthen  vessels; 
and  it  most  be  admitted  that  their  kilns  and  the 
forms  of  their  vases  exactly  resemble  those  of 
ancient  Egyyt,  as  represented  on  the  monuments. 
I>r.  Kichaidflon  says  that  the  inhab.  are  *  civil  and 
dirty,'  and  the  place  would  be  unworthy  notice 
were  it  not  for  its  antiquities;  but  two  noble 
tempksy  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  though 
half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  an  ancient  quay,  still 
mnain  to  evince  the  former  grandeur  of  ApoUo- 
-mapoKM  Magma,    The  great  temple,  on  a  small 
eminence,  commands  a  view  of  all  the  suironnding 
oountiy,  and  is  therefore  called,  in  Arabic,  Qaia^ 
or  '  the  citadeL*    Its  prof^flonf  or  entrance,  con- 
sists of  a  doorway,  17  ft.  4  in.  wide,  between  two 
vadt  truncated  rectangular  pyramids  or  moles. 
The  base  of  each  of  these  pyramids  is  104  ft.  by 
S7  (L;  their  height  is  114  ft.;  and  the  horizontal 
section  of  each  at  the  top  84  ft  by  20.    The  door 
is  surmounted  by  the  often  repeated  sculpture  of 
the  globe  with  the  serpent  and  wings,  and  three 
rows  oi  immense  figures  are  sculptured  on  the 
sides  of  the  pjrramidai    These  gigantic  structures 
are  not  solid,  but  have  chambers,  to  which  and  to 
the  top  access  is  provided  by  means  of  staircases. 
Within  the  doorway  is  an  open  rectangular  court, 
now  filled  with  huts  and  rubbish,  161  ft  by  140 
ft.,  enclosed  by  high  waljs,  which  aUo  confine  the 
temple  itself,  and  are  414^  ft  on  each  of  the  longer 
rides,  and  IM^  ft  on  the  shorter.    Notwithstand- 
ing^ these  vast  dimensions,  the  walls  are  elabo- 
rately covered  with  hieroglj'phics.    On  each  side 
of  the  longer  walls  in  the  court  there  is  a  row  of 
ptUars,  so  disposed  that  a  space  intervenes  be- 
tween them  and  the  walls,  which  being  roofed 
form  two  covered  ways,  leaiUng  from  the  propvhm 
to  the  portico  or  jnvnao§  of  the  temple.    The 
colomns,  of  which  there  are  32,  present  a  most 
magnificent   perspective.     There   is   a  gradual 
afscent  in  the  court  to  the  portico,  the  outside  of 
which  is  adorned  with  six  columns,  having  va- 
rioaa  capitals ;  and  within  are  several  ^Mirtments 
and  oonidois,  supported  bv  columns,  and  orna- 
mented with  sculptures.    l*he  seAos,  or  sanctuaTv, 
is  an  obkmg  apartment,  about  88  ft  by  17  it 
The  terraced  roofs  of  the  temple,  from  the/irofioos 
to  the  extremity,  are  covered  with  mud  huts,  and 
tbe  sanctuary  and  adjoining  chambers  are  now 
either  used  as  rcpodtories  for  grain  or  other  pro- 
ducts, or  are  hall  filled  with  sand,  and  with  filth 
and  rubbish,  shot  down  by  the  Arabs  through  the 
Apertures  that  formerly  lighted  the  chambers. 
C Egyptian  Antiquities,  'Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowiedffe;*  Modem  Traveller,  vL  176,  Ac) 

The  pum  and  arrangement  of  this  temple  is 
sdoiple  and  symmetrical.  Its  largest  columns  are 
C  ft  4  in.  in  diameter,  21  ft  in  circ,  and  42  ditto  in 
lieight ;  the  capitals  are  87  ft  in  circ  The  palmi- 
/hrm  capital,  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture, 
]»  here  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  represents 
the  trunk  of  a  palm,  of  which  the  spreading 
foliage  forms  a  giaceful  frieze.  Art  has  here 
copied  Nature  with  great  fidelity ;  it  has  preserved 
cis«  same  number  of  leaves,  the  exact  form  of 
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the  fruit,  and  the  scales  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
capitals  gradually  augment  in  size  till  they 
balance  the  leaves.  The  82  capitals  of  the  pen- 
style,  and  the  6  of  the  pronaos,  exhibit  in  aiter- 
nate  columns  the  dactyhform  and  lotiform  figure, 
which  last  is  as  faithfully  borrowed  from  Nature 
as  the  palmiform.  This  is  the  account  given  bv 
Jomard  in  the  <  Description  of  Edfou'  (p.  20),  and 
copied  by  Ritter,  who  praises  the  simplicity  and 
pure  antique  style  of  the  temple  But  a  French 
authority,  M.  Champollion,  is  of  a  wholly  dificrent 
opinion: — ^*Ce  monument,'  says  he,  ^imposant 
par  sa  masse,  porte  cependant  I'empreinte  de  la 
decadence  de  rart  (^ptien  sous  les  Ptoldmt^, 
au  r^e  desquelles  il  appartient  tout  entier.  Ce 
n'est  plus  la  simpliciti^  antique;  on  y  remarque 
nne  recherche  et  une  profusion  d*omements  bien 
maladroites,  et  qui  marqucnt  la  transition  entre 
la  noble  gravity  des  monuments  pharaoniques  et 
le  papiUota^  fatigant  et  de  si  mauvais  gout,  du 
Temple  d'Lsneh,  construit  au  temps  das  empe- 
reurs.'  (Lettres,  p.  191.)  This,  however,  is  pro- 
bably too  unfavourable  an  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  its  truly  colossal  character 
this  temple  is  not  *fl  was  long  supposed,  of  the 
Pharaomc  era,  but  is  comparatively  modem, 
being,  as  now  stated,  the  woric  of  the  Ptolemies. 
This  is  proved  by  the  date  of  its  decorations,  the 
most  ancient  of  which,  according  to  Chsuoapollion, 
belong  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  It 
would  appear  from  the  same  authority,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  ol)ject  of  the 
temple,  had  been  completely  misunderstood  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  M.  Jomard,  Ac.  who  supposed 
that  it  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  the  beneficent  deitv. 
M.  Champollion  afilrms  that  this  magnificent 
edifice  was  consecrated  to  a  triad  consisting  of— 
Ist  the  god  Harhat  the  personification  of  hea- 
venly science  and  light;  2dly,  the  goddess 
Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Venus;  and  8rdly,  their 
son  Hanont-Tho,  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     (Lettres  d'figypte,  p.  192.) 

The  other  and  much 'smaller  temple  at  Edfou 
is  peripteral,  and  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  malignant  deity,  Typhon, 
whose  image  was  believed  to  be  represented  above 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  euewhere  on  the 
wallsL  But  Champollion  has  shown  that  this 
temple  is  really  one  of  those  mamin  that  were 
always  erected  near  the  grand  temples  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  a  triad,  and  that  it  represents 
the  birth-place  of  the  third  person  of  the  triad,  or 
of  Harsont-Tho,  son  of  Harhat  and  Hathor.  The 
baa-rdiefa  on  this  temple  are  of  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Eueigetes  II.  and  Soter  II.    (Lettres,  198.) 

Between  Edfou  and  El  Cab,  one  of  those  trans- 
verse valleys  which  frequently  divide  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  E.  desert  opens  to  the  E.,  and  is 
called  the  valley  of  Edfou.  It  extends  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  near  Berenice ;  and  upon  it 
have  been  traced  the  tracks  of  a  great  commercial 
road,  over  which  the  trafiic  of  the  ancient  sea-port 
of  Berenice,  and  the  produce  of  the  celebrated 
emerald  mountains  were  conveyed.  It  was  also, 
formerly,  a  much  frequented  caravan  route. 

EDifj  BURGH,  or  MID-LOTHIAN.  See 
Lothian. 

EDINBURGH,  a  celebrated  city,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Scotland,  co.  Mid-Lothian,  2  m.  S.  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  built  principally  on  three  parallel 
ridges,  ranning  E.  and  W.,  an({  separated  by  deep 
depressions;  867  m.  NNW.  London  bv  road,  and 
899  m.  by  Great  Northem  railway,  llie  central 
ridge  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  a  rock,  nearly  400  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surmounted  by  the 
castle,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
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108  ft.  above  the  same  leveL    The  circumference 
of  the  cit^,  exclusive  of  Leith,  its  sea-port,  lying 
between  it  and  the  Forth,  is  rather  leas  than  6  m. 
When  comprised  within  its  ancient  limits,  the 
pop.  of  Edmburgh  was  extremely  dense.    It  is 
said  by  Maitland  (Hist,  of  £din.,  p.  7),  referring 
to  the  year  1600,  to  have  been  *  so  full  of  inhabit- 
ants that  probably  there  is  no  town  elsewhere  of 
its  dimensions  so  populous.'    At  the  Union,  in 
1707,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  35,000;  in  1755, 
before  the  New  Town  was  commenced,  and  when 
the  southern  districts  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part 
of  their  present  extent,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at 
50,000 ;  in  1775,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  New  Town,  the  pop.  was  60,000;  in  1791, 
about  71,000;  but  these  enumerations  exclude 
Leith,  the  pop.  of  which  in  1753  (ibid.  p.  500)  was 
7,280.    The  pop.  of  Edinbui^h,  city  and  suburbs, 
exclusive  of  Leith,  accordin^^  to  the  censuses  since 
1801,  has  been  as  follows :  vu.  1801, 66,544 ;  1811, 
81,784;  1821,  112,235;  1831,  136,301,  and  1841, 
138,182.    By  the  census  of  1861,  Edinburgh  had 
168,121  inhabiUnts  living  in  9,760  houses.    In 
Edinburgh  a  house  often  accommodates  several 
families,  each  story  (provincially,/lB<)  constituting, 
in  such  cases,  a  separate  dwelling,  to  which  access 
in  obtained  by  means  of  a  common  stair.    Nay,  a 
story  la  sometime  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
separate  residences,  each  being  accessible  by  its 
own  door  opening  to  the  same  common  stnir.    In 
the  Old  Town  common  stairs  are  all  but  universal. 
They  are  general  also  in  the  southern  districts; 
but  more  rare  in  the  New  Town,  separate  or  *  self 
contained  houses,'  as  they  are  termed,  generally 
prevailing  in  this  faahionable  and  wealthy  quarter 
of  the  city.    The  loftiest  houses  are  in  Mound 
Place,    in  the  Old  Town;  they  extend  to  11 
stories,  including  the  attics ;  and  as  each  story  is 
generally  divided  into  two  lodgings,  each  house 
IS  supposed  to  contain,  at  an  average,  about  20 
families,  or  100  individuaK    With  uie  exception 
of  the  older  buildings,  which  range  from  five  to 
six  stories  in  different  districts,  the  usual  height 
is  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  attics  and  the 
basement  fioor,  which  latter  is  generally  half  sunk 
under  the  level  of  the  street.    This  is  the  case, 
with  very  unimportant  exceptions,  throughout 
the  New  Town.    The  word  land  is  used  in  Edin- 
burgh to  signify  a  house  or  tenement  from  top  to 
bottom,  whether  it  be  occupied  by  one  family  or 
severaL    Previously  to  the  houses  being  num- 
bered, thev  were  distinguished  by  such  names  as 
Todriff's  Utnd,  Moodie^  land,  Gavenlock's  land, 
&c    Similar  remarks  apply  to  Leith. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  eminently  romantic. 
It  stands,  as  previously  stated,  on  three  separate* 
ridges,  of  which  that  m  the  middle,  having  the 
castle  at  its  W.  extremity,  is  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  the  best  defined.  The  castle  is  pecu- 
liarly picturesque.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  built 
is  on  three  sides,  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  hi^h,  steep,  and 
in  parts  almost  perpendicular.  On  its  £.  side  the 
gruimd  declines  in  a  sloping  ridge  to  Holyrood 
Palace ;  and  on  it, 

'  Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high,* 

stands  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Town.  The 
neighbourhood  is  also  marked  by  lofty  hills,  except 
towards  the  N.,  where  theground  gently  declines 
to  the  i'rith  of  Forth.  The  Calton  Hill,  347  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  now  sur- 
rounded with  fine  terraces  of  houses,  affords  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  verdant  hill,  except 
where  covered  with  monuments,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  large  town.  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  and  Salisbury  Crags  (547  ft), 
tlic  latter  divided  from  the  former  by  a  deep  and 


gloomy  ravine,  lie  on  the  SE.  of  the  dty.  Each 
of  these  hills  rises  abruptly  from  its  base,  and 
commands  varied  and  very  extensive  views.  Black- 
ford Hill,  the  Braid  HiUs,  the  Pentland  HiUs,and 
Corstorphine  Hill,  rise  at  different  distances  on  the 
S.  and  W.  These  eminences  form  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  within  which,  on  elevated  but  lower 
ground,  the  Scottish  capital  is  situated. 

The  ridge  on  which  the  Old  Town  is  buQt  was 
not  inaptly  compared  by  Amot  to  a  turtle,  of 
which,  says  he,  *  the  castle  is  the  head,  the  High 
Street  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  in^nd*  or  cltSet 
the  shelving  sides,  and  the  palace  of  Holvrood- 
house  the  taiL'  (Hist  of  Edin.,  4th  ed.  p'.  179.) 
It  is  separated  from  the  New  Town  on  the  N.  by 
a  deep  valley^,  which  for  centuries  formed  a  lake, 
called  (as  it  is  still)  the  North  Loch ;  but  having 
been  drained  in  1763,  it  is  now  laid  out  in  gardens, 
and  is  travexved  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway.  On  the  S.  the  Old  Town  is  divided  from 
the  southern  districts  by  a  umilar  valley,  the  site 
of  the  Cowgate,  now  a  narrow  and  mean,  though 
once  a  fashionable  street  From  the  High  Street, 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  descend,  on  both  sides, 
in  regular  rows,  numerous  narrow  lanes,  which  are 
mostly  steep  and  difficult  of  passage,  being  rarely 
more  than  6  ft  in  width,  and  in  general  very  dirty. 
Those  of  the  greatest  width,  or  which  adinit  of  a 
cart  or  carriage,  are  termed  teynda,  as  Blackfriars' 
Wynd,  St  Mary's  Wynd,  4c,  while  those  which 
admit  foot  passengers  only  are  called  cluaeB.  A 
few  have  no  thoroughfare,  being  in  the  form  of 
ctihde  tac. 

The  High  Street,  which  (including  the  Castle 
Hill,  Lawn  Market  and  Canongate)  stretches  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  castle  to  the  palace, 
a  distance,  as  already  stated,  of  more  than  1  m.,  is 
a  magnificent  street ;  the  houses,  which  vary  from 
five  to  six  or  seven  stories  in  height  have  been 
mostly  rebuilt ;  but  a  few,  especially  on'  the  Cattle 
Hill,  are  of  great  antiquity.  One  of  these  lofty 
buildings  fell  in  1861  from  sheer  age.  This  street 
with  its  shelving  lanes  and  appendages,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  what  is  properlv  the  *  old  town.'  It 
is  connected  with  the  southern  districts  by  the 
Cowgate,  and  bv  two  bridges  which  stretch  over 
the  valley  in  which  that  street  is  built,  viz.  the 
South  Bridge,  opened  in  1788,  and  George  the 
Fourth's  Bridge,  opened  in  1836.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  and  New  Towns  are  connected  by 
the  North  Bridge,  which  spans  the  North  Loch, 
and  forms  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  South 
Bridge,  and  by  the  '  Earthen  Mound.'  The  North 
Bridge,  which  consists  of  three  central  arches,  with 
several  smaller  ones  at  each  extremity,  was  opened 
in  1768:  while  the  Mound,  which  was  begun  in 
1784  from  the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  from 
the  excavations  of  the  New  Town,  was  formed  into 
a  thoroughfare  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  has  since  received  great  additions. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  500,500  cubic  yards,  or 
about  1,500,000  cartloads  of  earth.  W.  of  the 
Cowgate  lies  the  Grass  Market,  a  wide,  o)>en  street, 
used  as  a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  horses,  sheq), 
and  com. 

The  Xew  Town,  which,  as  well  as  the  more 
modem  parts  of  the  southern  districts,  is  built  of 
light  coloured  freestone,  procured  in  abundance  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  stands  on  an 
eminence,  which  slopes  to  the  water  of  Leith,  the 
small  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  Leith  is  built 
The  leading  streets  run  in  straight  lines  from  £.  to 
W.,  and  are  crossed  at  the  distance  of  about  every 
250  yards,  by  streets  running  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection; so  that  great  regularity,  elegance,  and 
beauty  characterise  thui  quarter  of  the  city. 
George's  Street,  which  stretches  along  tlie  top  of 
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the  ridge,  in  terminated  on  the  E.  by  St  Andrew's 
Saoiire,  and  on  the  W.  by  Charlotte  Square.  Great 
King  Street,  which  lies  considerably  down  the  de- 
clivity, and  nearer  the  Water  of  Leith,  has.  in  like 
manner  the  Royal  Circus  on  the  W.,  and  Drum- 
mond  Place  on  the  £.  There  are,  also,  James's 
Square  (the  oldest  in  the  New  Town),  and  Rutland 
Square.  Another  portion,  built  between  1822  and 
1825,  has  Moray  Place  in  the  centre,  and  Randolph 
Crescent  on  the  W.  This  is  the  most  elegant  and 
fashionable  part  of  the  city.  The /ens,  or  building 
leases,  in  tlus  quarter  fetdi  from  20«.  to  40«.  an- 
nuaUy  per  foot  of  frontage.  The  New  Town  is 
terminated  by  tiie  steep  banks  of  the  Water  of 
Leith,  and  is  connected  with  the  grounds  N.  of 
that  stream  by  the  Dean  Bridge,  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  4  arches,  each  96  ft.  span,  the 
height  of  the  road-way  above  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  106  ft.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  streets 
in  the  New  Town  is  Princes  Street,  forming  a 
species  of  terrace,  and  facing  t^e  Old  Town,  of 
which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  which,  especially 
by  moonlight,  is  probably  nneaualled.  Waterioo 
Bridge  connects  tnis  street  witn  the  Calton  Hill, 
being  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine  occupied  with 
ancient  but  .shabby  buildings,  called  the  Low 
Calton.  The  line  of  road,  to  which  this  bridge 
leads  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Calton  Hill,  forms  a 
ffrand  approach  to  the  city  in  this  direction.  The 
Queen  Street  Gardens,  a  piece  of  ground  which 
extends  from  E.  to  W.,  about  f  of  a  mile,  by  about 
200  yards  in  width,  may  be  r^arded  as  bisecting 
the  New  Town.  El^ant  streets  have,  at  different 
periods,  been  built  W.  of  Princes  Street  and  Char- 
lotte Square,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
AthoU  and  Coates's  Crescents. 

The  situation  of  the  southern  districts  is  con- 
siderably more  elevated  than  that  of  the  New 
Town ;  but  the  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  order, 
nor  has  much  regularity  been  observed  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  streets,  'the  houses  are  hi^h,  mostly 
four  stories,  and  common  stairs  prevail,  with  partial 
exceptions,  particularly  in  Georj^'s  Square :  this, 
which  is  the  handsomest  place  in  this  quarter  of 
the  town,  was  built  in  the  last -century,  and  is  of 
large  dimensions.  It  has  on  the  W.  the  public 
walk  leading  to  the  Meadows ;  and  on  the  S.  it  is 
separated  from  them  by  Buccleuch  Place.  The 
pnncipal  line  of  buildings  is  Nicolson  Street,  which 
stretches  from  the  South  Bridge,  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  country  on  the  S.,  and  now  forms 
the  main  approach  to  the  city  in  this  direction. 
The  former  approaches  on  this  side  were  parallel 
to  Nicolson  Street,  being  an  old  street,  called  the 
Pleasanoe,  on  the  £.,  and  the  Causeway  Side  on 
the  W.  While  the  Mead6ws  bound  the  southern 
districts  on  the  W.,  a  valley  or  ravine,  fronting 
Salisbury  Crags,  forms  their  termination  on  the  £. 
Not  a  few  of  the  public  buildings,  including  the 
university,  are  in  tlus  district. 

The  original  roya%,  or  *  borough  rooda^  em- 
braced only  the  Old  Town,  excluding  even  the 
Canongate,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
Palace.  But  the  *  extended  royalty,'  as  it  is  called, 
obtained  from  Parliament  in  1767,  whUe  it  ex- 
cludes the  Canongate,  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
New  Town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streets 
which  have  stretched  beyond  its  limits.  The 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh  may  be  briefly  enumerated : 
the  Canongate,  including  the  Calton,  a  contiguous 
hamlet  at  the  base  of  Uie  hill  of  that  name,  the 
superiority  of  which  is  vested  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  town  council  of  the  city  haa  a  veto 
on  the  election  of  two  re-sident  bailies  for  the 
Canongate :  that  body,  besides,  appoints  one  of  its 
own  members  as  baron-bailie.  Wester  and  Easter 
Portsburgh,  the  former  lying  W.  of  the  Grass 


Market,  and  the  latter,  now  called  the  Potter  Row, 
S£.  These  two  places,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  which  took  their  names  from  porU 
or  gateways  in  the  Old  Town  Wall,  are  also  subject 
to  the  city  of  Edinbuigh,  being  governed  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  Canongate.  Leith  was  formerly  in 
the  same  predicament;  but  it  has  of  late  years 
been  rendered  entirely  free  and  independent. 
Broug^hton,  a  buigh  of  reeality  under  the  same 
jurisdiction,  and  lying  on  the  site  of  the  streets  in 
the  New  Town,  which  now  bears  its  name,  haa 
been  nearly  obliterated,  and  will  soon  entirely  disap- 
pear. Its  separate  j  arisdiction  was  destroyed  when 
the  act  for  extending  the  royalty  was  obtained. 

Edinburgh  was  first  walled  in  1450.  But  the 
wall  was  confined  to  the  town  as  it  then  existed ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  embrace  the  Canongate,  nor  did 
it  extend  so  far  S.  as  the  site  now  occupied  bv  the 
Cowgate.  But  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1 5 13, 
a  new  wall  was  built,  comprising  not  merely  the 
Cowgate.  but  the  acclivity  S.  of  that  street,  and 
runnmg  parallel  to  it  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Some  remains  of  this  wall,  which  enclosed  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  workhouse,  the  uni- 
versity, infirmary,  Old  High  School,  Ac.  are  yet 
standing.  A  number  of  /wrtof  or  gates,  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  city  in  different  directions,  the  last  of 
which  was  removed  in  1785.  The  Netherbow 
port,  between  the  High  Street  and  the  Canongate, 
removed  in  1764,  was  ornamented  with  a  spire. 

Public  BuUdmgK— Of  these  the  castle  deser\'es 
the  first  notice.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  was  originally  called  Ckutrum  Fuelia- 
rum,  because  the  daughters  of  the  Pictish  kings 

were  educated  and  kept  in  it  till  their  marriage 

a  necessary  precaution  in  these  barbarous  times. 
Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  Malcolm  Caenmore, 
died  in  this  fortress  in  1093.  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  I.  of  England,  was  bom  here 
in  1656.  The  fortress,  which  corresponds  with 
none  of  the  rules  of  art,  being  built  according  to 
the  irre^pilar  form  of  the  precipice  on  which  it 
stands,  is  anything  but  imprcfniable.  It  has  been 
successively  taken  and  retaken  by  contending 
parties,  and  was  often  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is,  in  short,  of  little  or  no  strength,  and  is 
interesting  only  from  its  romantic  situation  on  the 
top  of  a  rugged  basaltic  rock,  perpendicular  on  all 
ndes  except  on  that  next  the  Old  Town,  the 
splendid  view  which  it  commands,  and  the  many 
historical  associations  connected  with  it.  It  was 
occasionally  used  as  a  royaJ  residence.  In  an 
apartment  called  the  crown  room  were  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  at  the  Union  in  1707 :  these 
reUcs,  which  consisted  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword 
of  state,  and  the  lord  treasurer's  rod  of  office,  were 
long  supposed  to  have  been  removed  or  lost,  but 
they  were  discovered,  in  1818,  in  a  large  oaken 
chest  in  the  crown  room,  by  royal  commissioners 
appointed  to  conduct  the  seareh.  They  are  now 
open  to  the  gratuitous  inspection  of  the  public 
Queen  Margaret's  chapel,  in  the  Norman  style  of 
the  11th  century,  was  restored  in  1859. 

The  Palace  of  Ilolyrood,  which  stands  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  dty,  next  claims  attention.  It 
is  a  fine  castellated  edifice,  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
with  an  open  area  in  the  centre,  94  ft.  square! 
The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  present  palace  were 
built  by  James  V.  m  1528.  It  was  partially  burnt 
by  the  English  during  the  minority  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  again  by  the  soldiers  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  but  after  the  Kestoration  it  was  repaired  and 
altered  by  Charles  II.,  and  underwent  again  con- 
siderable repairs  in  1850.  The  mean  and  unsightly 
buildiiig|8  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in  on  the  K.  and 
on  the  side  next  the  city,  should  be  removed.  The 
Pretender  took  up  his  residence  here  in  1745. 
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George  lY.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822, 
though  he  resided  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  held  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  in  this  ancient  abode  of  his 
ancestors.  Meetings  of  priw  council  were  also 
held  here.  The  Count  d*Artois,  afterwards  Charles 
X.  of  France,,  and  other  royal  and  noble  French 
refugees,  obtained  a  refuge*  here  in  1793 ;  and  in 
1831  the  same  apartments  served  a  second  time  as 
an  asylum  for  nearly  the  same  individuals.  It  has 
a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  having  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  left 
them.  Her  bed  is  an  object  of  interest  to  strangers; 
and  many  relics  of  her  Majesty's  needlework  exist 
in  the  rooms  The  spot  where  Damley  and  his 
accomplices  murdered  her  favourite,  David  Riz- 
zio,  and  other  interesting  localities,  are  carefully 
marked.  The  closet  in  which  Mary  was  at  supper, 
with  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  Rizzio,  and  others, 
when  this  tragical  scene  was  acted,  is  only  12  ft. 
square.  In  what  is  called  the  picture  gallery,  a 
hall  160  ft.  in  length,  and  27^  in  oreadth,  are  hung 
the  portraits  (most  of  them  fanciful)  of  1 1 1  Scottish 
monarchs,  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  by  De  Witt,  an  artist  of  the  Flemish 
school,  by  order  of  James  II.  of  England,  when 
Duke  of  York.  In  this  hall  the  election  of  the 
sixteen  Scottish  representative  peers  took  place. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  palace  on 
the  N.,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1128.  The  king  conferred 
a  large  endowment  and  other  privileges  on  the 
monks  (of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine)  whom  he 
established  here;  among  these,  the  privilege  of 
erecting  a  burgh  between  the  abbey  and  the  town 
of  Edinburgh.  Hence  the  origin  'of  the  Canon- 
gate,  the  superiority  of  which  at  the  Reformation 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  monks  to  the  Earl  of 
Roxburgh,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1636 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  still  retains  it. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  buildings  connected  with 
this  abbey  suffered  much ;  and  it  a  now  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  the  roof  having  fallen  in  so  long  ago  as 
1773.  The  area  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  formed 
the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church,  has  long  been  used 
as  a  burial-place  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobility. 
In  the  SE.  comer  of  the  chapel  is  the  royal  vault, 
in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of 
the  Scotch  soverei^s,  and  branches  of  their 
families.  The  precmcts  of  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood,  including  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags, 
oonstitute  a  sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors. 

The  buildini^  of  the  Ro^al  Institution,  an  edifice 
in  a  pure  classical  style,  situated  at  the  N.  termi- 
nation of  the  Earthen  Mound,  and  fronting  Princes 
Street,  have  a  range  of  Doric  pillars  on  each  side, 
and  another  range  surmounted  with  a  pediment 
in  front  The  Roval  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Roval  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  last  was  instituted  in  1727,  for  encourage- 
ment of  trade  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  have 
also  apartments  under  the  roof  of  this  institution. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  besides  the  primary  object 
for  which  it  was  founded,  pays  600/.  a  year  to  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting. 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  has  hitherto  had  annual 
exhibitions  in  the  Royal  Institution.  On  the 
Mound,  a  ridge  800  ft.  long,  stands  the  National 
Gallery,  a  modem  building,  in  the  Grecian  style. 
The  Assembly,  or  Yictona  Hall,  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  141  ft  long,  with  a  spire  242  ft. 
high :  it  was  built  in  1842,  and  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Calton  HiU  is  the  site  of  several  interesting 
monuments :  that  of  Kelson,  though  by  no  means 
in  the  best  tasle,  is  the  most  prominent;  it  stands 


on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  consists  of  a  lofty 
circular  hollow  tower,  having  a  stair  inside,  and 
battlements  at  the  top.  Here,  also,  is  the  National 
Monument,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  and 
military  glories  of  the  late  French  war.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  latt«r  was  laid  in  1822, 
when  George  lY.  was  in  Scotland.  It  is  meant  to 
be  A  facsimile  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  acropolis 
of  Athens,  except  that  it  is  of  sandstone,  whereas 
its  great  prototype  is  of  marble.  On  the  same  hill 
are  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated 
metaphysician,  and  Professor  Playfair ;  the  former 
singularly  chaste  and  beautiful,  being  a  repcodue- 
tion,  with  some  variations,  of  the  choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  On  the  S.  of  the 
hill,  on  a  detached  eminence  overlooking  the 
Canongate,  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Bums,  be- 
longing to  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Calton  Hill 
is  also  the  site  of  the  Observatory  and  of  the  High 
SchooL  On  the  SW.  comer  of  the  hill,  along  £e 
right  of  the  road  leading  from  Princes  Street  to 
the  country  on  the  £.,  stand  bridewell  and  the 
gaol,  two  heavy  and  plain  but  well  ananged 
buildings. 

There  are  various  other  monuments  in  difiTeient 
parts  of  the  town :  that  to  the  late  Lord  Melville, 
m  St.  Andrew's  Square,  consists  of  a  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue,  total  height  153  ft^  after  the 
model  of  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome ;  but  the  shaft, 
instead  of  being  ornamented  with  sciUptore,  as  is 
the  case  with  its  archetype,  is  fluted.  Bronze 
sUtues  of  Geoige  IV.  and  William  Pitt,  by  Chan- 
trey,  are  placed  on  granite  pedestals  in*  Geoige 
Street,  at  the  crossings,  respectively,  of  Hanover 
Street  and  Frederick  Street;  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  the  same  artist,  is 
placed  within  a  vacant  space,  opposite  to  the 
office  of  the  Royal  Bank,  in  St.  Andrew's  Square. 
Another  bronze  statue,  by  Campbell,  of  the  iate 
Duke  of  York,  has  been  erected  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
between  the  High  Street  and  the  castle.  A  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  erected  in  1852,  stands 
near  the  register  house.  The  monument  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  on  the  vacant  ground  south  of 
Princes  Street,  at  the  foot  of  St.  David's  Street, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  situation  that 
might  have  been  selected,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  magnificent  of  this  class  of  buildings.  It 
is  open  Gothic,  200  ft.  in  height,  and,  inclndinj? 
the  statue,  cost  \6fi50L  An  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
register  office.  The  monument  of  David  Hume, 
the  historian,  within  the  old  Calton  HiU  buxying- 
ground,  is  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  objecL 

The  Register  Office,  a  building  erected  to  pre- 
serve the  public  records  of  Scotland,  was  oon- 
stracted  after  a  plan  designed  by  Mr.  Rob.  Adam, 
and  though  begun  in  1774  was  not  complied  till 
1822.  It  is  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes 
Street,  and  fronts  the  North  Brid^  The  build- 
ing, which  is  of  two  stories,  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment floor,  consbts  of  a  square  of  200  it*,  with  a 
quadrangular  court  in  the  centre,  oovereid  by  a 
dome  of  50  ft  diameter.  It  has  great  aichitectn- 
ral  beauty.  Its  front  is  omamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  supporting  a  pediment,  within 
which  are  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
fine  entablature  of  the  same  order.  It  is  dispomd 
in  nearly  100  small  arched  apartments  entering 
from  long  corridors  on  both  stories;  and,  thoug:fa 
heated  by  flues,  is,  from  the  total  absence  ti  timber, 
proof  against  fire. 

Chwrehea  and  C/^<nie2t.— Edinburgh  or^;nial]y 
consisted  of  one  parish,  and  John  Ejiox  was,  for  *a 
time,  the  only  minister  of  the  city,  that  is,  id  the 
ancient  royalty,  independent  of  the  subuiba*  The 
single  place  of  worship  at  that  time  was  SC  GUes^a, 
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or  the  High  Church.  In  1625,  tho  royalty  was 
divided  into  four  pare.;  in  1641,  into  6;  in  1841, 
mto  9;  and  subsequently  into  fifteen  parishes. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  Canongaie,  whoee  church 
w  collegiate,  of  the  par.  of  St.  Cuthbert,  of  South 
X.eith,  and  three  others. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  edifice  is  St. 
CJiles,  so  called  after  the  tutelan^  saint  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  stands  in  the  High  Street,  and  forms 
the  N.  side  of  the  Parliament  Square.  It  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  building,  the  date  of  its  erection 
bemg  unknown ;  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crews.  Its  length  is  206  ft,  its  greatest  Breadth 
129.  It  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  the 
t4jp  of  which  is  encircled  with  open  figured  stone- 
work, whilst  from  each  comer  of  the  tower  springs 
an  arch,  which,  meeting  together  in  the  centre, 
form  a  magnificent  imperial  crown.  A  pointed 
spire,  elevated  161  ft  from  the  ground,  terminates 
tjiis  stately  tower.  Shortly  after  the  Reformation, 
St.  Giles  was  divided  into  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  1822-23  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  renovated,  and  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  by  an  entire  casing  of 
new  freestone  walls,  its  ancient  character  beuig  at 
the  same  time  carefully  preserved.  It  now  con- 
tains only  three  churches.  The  High  Church,  or 
Easter  St,  Giles,  has  an  ornamented  seat  for  the 
sovereign,  with  a  canopy  supported  by  four  hand- 
some columns.  It  has,  also,  the  official  seats  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session. 

The  next  church,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  was 
Trinity  College  church,  founded  in  1462,  by  Mary 
of  Gueldres,  widow  of  James  II.  The  building, 
which  was  Gothic,  and  in  the  cathedral  form,  ap- 
pears never  to  have  consisted  of  more  than  the 
choir  or  E.  part,  and  the  transept  or  cross,  the  W. 
prt  having  been  begun  but  not  finished.  But  this 
interesting  relic  of  a  bygone  age  has  been  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  terminus  of  the  North  British 
railwav. 

The  Tron  church,  which  stands  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  South  Bridge  and  High  Street, 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  blended  with  Roman 
ornaments  and  details.  The  present  spire  of  this 
church,  160  ft.  in  height,  replaces  a  former  spire  of 
wood,  burnt  down  in  1824.  Among  the  other  and 
more  modem  churches  are  St.  Andrew's,  erected 
in  the  extended  royalty,  in  1781,  with  a  spire  168 
ft,  high ;  St.  Geoige's,  opened  in  1814 ;  St  Mary's, 
in  1821 ;  St  Stephen's,  in  1828;  Greyfriars,  built 
1612,  and  rebuilt  1846 ;  and  Greenside,  in  1839. 
St  George's,  on  the  W.  side  of  Charlotte  Square, 
is  a  laigc,  heavy,  tasteless  square  fabric  From 
the  centre  rises  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  dome 
150  ft  in  height,  in  imitation  of  St  Paul's :  the 
building  cost  33,000^  The  church  for  the  Tol- 
booth  parish  is  situated  on  the  castle  hill,  has 
commodious  apartments,  inc.  Victoria  hall,  already 
mentioned,  for  the  use  of  €he  General  Assembly, 
and  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  city. 
The  town  council  of  Edinburgh  are  the  patrons  of 
the  fifteen  city  pars. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  nine  in  number,  be- 
longing to  the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  are  gene- 
rally handsome  structures.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are,  St  John's,  the  seat  of  the  dean,  at  the  W. 
end  of  Princes  Street,  in  the  fiorid  Gothic  style, 
with  a  square  tower,  120  ft  high;  St  Paul's, 'the 
seat  of  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  York  Place, 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  Trinity  chapel,  at  tlie 
N.  extremity  of  Dean  Bridge,  also  in  the  Gothic 
style. 

The  Rom.  Cath.  have  three  places  of  worship, 
besides  a  convent  of  nuns,  called  St,  Margaret^ 
at  the  head  of   Bruntsfield   Links,  attached  to 
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which  is  an  establishment  at  MQton  House,  in 
the  Canongate. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  dissenting  denomina- 
tions (uicluding  the  Free  Kirk)  are  all  respectable, 
and  many  of  them  spacious,  elegant,  and  costly. 
The  following  is  the  number  of  places  of  worship 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  (exclusive  of  Leith), 
with  the  denominations  to  which  they  severally 
belong : — 

Established  Church 27 

United  Presbyterian  Chnrcfa  ...  19 

Associate  Synod  of  Original  Beceders     .  2 

Free  Church 31 

Independents 3 

Episcopalians 9 

Roman  Catholics 3 

Baptists 7 

Methodists 4 

GlBSsites,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Jews,  New 

Jemsalemites,  Bereans,  1  each    .       .  6 

Total  number  of  Churches  and  Chapels    111 

The  dty  parochial  clergy  are  supported  chiefly  by 
an  assessment  (called  annuity  tax)  of  6  per  cent 
levied  on  all  houses  and  shops  within  the  ancient 
and  extended  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dwelling  houses  of  the  members  of  the  Collie  of 
Justice,  that  is,  of  the  legal  practitioners  before 
the  court  of  session.  The  annuity  being  a  very 
unpopular  impost,  its  payment  is  often  evaded, 
even  at  the  risk  of  imprisonment  or  distraining  of 
^oods,  so  that  great  defalcations  are  experienced 
m  its  collection.  The  clergy  drew,  till  1838,  cer- 
tain shore  dues  at  Leith,  and  other  trifling  im- 
posts ;  but,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  that 
year  (Edinburgh  and  Leith  Agreement  Bill,  cap. 
55),  the  sum  of  2,000t  was  secured  to  them,  m 
lieu  of  all  such  claims.  Their  average  income  of 
late  years  has  exceeded  500^ 

Education, —  Unhernty, — Edinburgh  is  not  more 
celebrated  for  anything  than  for  her  literary  and 
educational  institutions  :  of  these,  the  university 
deserves  the  first  notice.  The  building  of  this 
seminary,  the  only  foundation  of  the  kmd  esta- 
blished m  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  began 
in  1580,  after  many  unsuccessful  eflforts  had  Wn 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Edinbuxgh  to  obtain  for 
their  city  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution. 
It  received  a  charter  from  James  VI.  in  1582 ;  and 
in  1583  the  college  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students,  the  number  of  whom  was  fort^'-eight. 
(Crawfurd's  History  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
buigh,  p.  31.)  On  the  first  institution  of  the 
college  there  was  but  one  professor  or  r^ent;  a 
second  was  soon  afterwards  added,  then  a  third, 
and  so  on,  till  there  were  six;  a  principal,  who 
was  also  professor  of  divinity ;  four  r^nts  of 
philosophy ;  and  a  regent  of  humanitv.  Each  of 
the  regents  of  philosophy  conducted  his  class  for 
four  successive  years,  including,  in  his  course  of 
study,  almost  every  department  of  science  and 
literature— the  classics,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
mathematics,  and  physics.  A  division  of  labour 
in  teaching  was  gradually  introduced,  as  new  pn>- 
fcssorships  were  founded  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1708 
that  the  old  s>'stem  was  entirely  superseded.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned,  the  number  of  professors, 
including  the  principal  (from  whose  duties  the 
office  of  regent  of  theology  had  been  withdrawn 
in  1620),  was  fifteen  ;.but  such  has  ance  been 
the  increase,  that,  in  the  year  1864,  there  were 
thirty-four. 

The  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  of  late  years 
so  famous,  had  its  origin  so  recently  as  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  there  being  no  professor  of  me-* 
dicine  previously  to  the  year  1685.  Tlie  magis- 
trates, whose  predecessors'  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
founders  of  tJie  university,  and  who  have  been  at 
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all  times  its  munificent  guAidiiinSr  are  its  general 
patrons,  and  have  power  to  institute  new  profes- 
sorships, and  to  alter  or  modify  the  academical 
discipUue.  Out  of  the  32  appointments,  they 
possess  the  exclusive  right  of  presentation  to  the 
offices  of  principal  and  of  14  professors ;  they  unite 
with  other  parties  in  the  right  of  election  to  7 
other  chairs ;  the  crown  enjoys  the  patronage  of  8 ; 
while  the  principal  and  professois  are  invested  with 
the  patronage  of  1,  viz.  music,  instituted  in  1839. 
The  chair  of  clinical  medicine  is  taught  in  rota- 
tion by  certain  of  the  medical  professors,  accord- 
ing to  an  arrangement  among  themselves.  The 
crown  is  the  patron  of  those  chairs  only  instituted 
by  itself.  No  part^  except  the  crown  (and  even 
that  was  at  one  time  disputed)  has  a  right  to 
found  a  professorship  without  the  sanction  of  the 
magistrates.  The  incomes  of  the  professors  de- 
pend chiefiy  (some  of  them  entirely)  on  the  fees 
paid  by  the  students.  The  crown  endowed  most 
of  the  chairs  which  it  has  founded  ;  while  such  of 
the  others  as  have  salaries  attached  derive  them 
either  from  the  patrons  of  the  university,  their  re- 
spective founders,  or  the  bequests  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  chair  of  music,  founded  and  endowed 
b^'  General  Reid,  has  attached  to  it  the  compara- 
tively large  salary  of  300/. 

The  above  sums  include,  in  the  case  of  the  older 
chairs,  allowances  for  house  rent,  as  the  professors 
and  also  the  students  originally  lived  within  the 
walls  of  the  college ;  but  such  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Both  parties  now  live  wherever  they  choose ; 
and  no  discipline  is  exercised  over  a  student,  ex- 
cept when  within  the  walls  of  the  college.  The 
professorships  are  divided  into  the  four  faculties 
of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  divinitv.  The 
students  wear  no  particular  academical  dress. 
There  is  no  such  officer  as  a  chancellor  or  rector 
except  that  the  functions  of  the  latter  are  said  to 
be  officially  vested  in  the  lord  provost  of  ^kUn- 
burgh.  A  standing  body,  called  the  college  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  town  council  out  of  their 
ovm  number,  has  charce  of  the  seminary.  There  is 
but  one  session  annually,  from  the  first  of  November 
till  the  end  of  ApriL 

•  The  exhibitions,  or  hurmriesy  attached  to  the 
university  are  34,  their  benefits  being  extended 
to  80  students ;  their  aggregate  amount  is  1,172/.  a 
year.  Three  are  of  the  annual  value  of  100/.,  six 
of  30/.,  ten  of  20/.,  four  between  20/.  and  15/.,  one 
of  15/.,  five  between  15/.  and  10/.,  forty-two  be- 
tween 10/.  and  5/.,  and  three  under  5/.  The  fees 
|)aid  by  the  students  are — for  each  class  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,  2/.  2«. ;  in  that  of  arts,  3/.  3«. ; 
in  those  of  law  and  medicine,  4/.  4s.  There  is, 
also,  1/,  paid  annually  on  matriculation. 

The  number  of  students  increased  pretty  regu- 
larly from  the  institution  of  the  university  till 
1823,  when  it  was  at  its  maximum.  There  were 
in  that  year  2,344  students  on  the  books.  In 
1830,  the  number  had  declined  to  2,023;  and  in 
1850  to  1,564.  The  average  number  of  students  in 
recent  years  has  been  1,000. 

The  great  diminution  of  students  is  generally 
allow^ed  to  be  owing,  not  to  any  inefficiency  that 
attaches  to  the  university  of  £dinbuigh,  but  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  particularly  to  the 
institution  of  the  Free  Church  Ck)llege,  and  of 
several  colleges  in  England,  to  an  increased  emi- 
gration to  the  British  colonies,  and  to  the  country 
having  become  more  commercial,  and  supplying 
more  advantageous  channels  of  employment  than 
.those  afforded  by  the  learned  professions. 

The  university  library  consists  of  about  100,000 
vols.  It  is  open  on  payment  of  the  matriculation 
fee,  referred  to  above,  to  all  students,  who  may 
borrow  from  it  and  carry  to  their  lodgings  as  many 


books  as  they  please,  on  depositing  a  snm  equal  to 
their  value,  which  is  returned  to  them  when  the 
books  are  replaced.  The  library  is  supported  by 
the  matriculation  fee,  by  5/.  paid  by  each  professor 
on  his  election,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  fees  of 
graduates  both  in  medicine  and  in  arts.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  institutions  that  were  entitled 
to  a  cop^  of  every  book  entered  in  Stationers* 
Uall ;  a  right  commuted  for  a  certain  fixed  sum  paid 
hy  government.  The  library  hall  is  198  ft.  in 
length  by  50  in  width,  and  is  certainlv  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  halls  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  various  other  subsidiary  apartments.  The 
theological  faculty  has  a  hbrary,  consisting  of 
about  6,000  vols,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  its  own 
students.  The  college  museum,  which  occupies 
two  laii^  and  elegant  rooms,  besides  minor  apart- 
ments, is  particmarly  rich  in  objects  of  natural 
history. 

The  present  univernty  buildings,  which  are  on 
a  very  magnificent  scale,  were  b^un  in  1789,  the 
expense  being  defraved  partly  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, but  chiettfy  by  repeated  grants  from 
government.  The  structure  is  quadrangular,  358 
ft.  by  255,  enclosing  a  court  A  handsome  por- 
tico, supported  by  massive  Doric  columns,  forms 
the  chief^ entrance.  This  is  to  be  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  the  only  thing  that  is  now  wanted  to 
complete  the  building. 

Free  Church  College, — In  addition  to  the  old, 
Edinburgh  has  now  a  new  college  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Church.  The  latter,  situated  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  Mound,  is  a  handsome  and  com- 
modious building.  Though  complete  in  itself,  the 
present  structure  forms  only  one  of  three  quad- 
rangles, embraced  in  the  original  plan.  The  N. 
front  has  a  church  at  the  £.  end,  and  in  the  centre 
two  laige  towers  rise  on  each  side  of  the  portico  or 
entrance.  The  buildings  around  the  area  of  the 
quadrangle  consist  of  the  hall  of  the  senatua 
academicus,  the  library,  museum,  divinity  hall, 
and  several  class  rooms.  The  S.  part  of  the 
ground,  which  is  unoccupied,  extends  to  the  High 
Street.  It  was  founded  in  1843,  and  though  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  education  of  students  be- 
longing to  the  Free  Church,  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  denomination ;  and  the  classes  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, logic,  and  natural  science,  as  well  as  those 
of  theology,  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  Besides  the  i»incipal  and  two 
professors  of  theology,  there  are  professors  of 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  Uebrew,  exe- 
getical  theology,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  natural 
science,  and  a  classical  tutor.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  the  college  amounts  to  nearly  500  on  the 
average.  The  professors  have  400/.  a  year  of  salary, 
and  there  are  several  scholarships.  The  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  arc  de- 
rived from  contributions  and  collections  through- 
out the  church  and  the  fees  of  students.  The 
librar}'  exceeds  10,000  ^ols.,  and  the  museum  pos- 
sesses several  valuable  specimens  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history. 

The  celebrity  of  Edinburgh  as  a  medical  school 
has  depended  materially  (but  formerly  more  than 
during  the  last  fifty  years)  on  the  schools  of  a 
numl^r  of  private  lecturers  of  eminence  in  their 
separate  departments,  particularly  in  medicine. 
They  are  generally  members  of  the  Royal  Collie 
of  Surgeons,  and  attendance  on  their  courses  of 
lectures  is  fUiowed  by  that  body  to  qualify  for  ex- 
amination. This  colle^  grants  diplomas  in  sur- 
gery, but  not  in  medicme ;  so  that  a  person  may 
obtain  the  rank  of  surgeon  in  Edinburgh  without 
attending  a  single  class  in  the  university.  The 
lectures  delivereii  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  are  recognised  by  the  U'lii- 
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versity  of  London,  and  qualify  for  examination 
before  that  body.  The  Royal  College  of  Sui^eons, 
incorporated  by  charter  in  1778  has  recently  built 
a  hall  in  Nicolson  Street,  which  ranks  amongst 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  estab- 
lished so  early  as  1681  by  a  charter  from  Charles 
II.  The  number  of  its  fellows,  resident  and  non- 
resident, is  186. 

The  High  School  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  of  all  ^e  Edinbuigh  schools;  and  is 
surpassed  bjy  few  classical  seminaries  in  the  empire. 
It  was  instituted  in  1619,  but  having  fallen  mto 
decay,  was  re-erected  in  1577.  It  consists  of  a 
rector,  and  four  other  Greek  and  Latin  masterB, 
each  of  whom  begins  an  elementary  class  yearly, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  hands  it  over  to  the 
rector,  under  whom,  generally  during  two  addi- 
tional years,  the  curricvlum  of  study  is  completed. 
The  present  building,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
city,  IS  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill : 
it  was  opened  in  1829,  is  composed  of  a  central 
body  and  two  wings,  and  cost  34,0002.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  has  been  (1820)  as  high  as  968 ; 
but,  for  some  yean  past,  the  number  has  been 
between  400  and  500.  This  decline  is  not,  how- 
ever, ascribable  to  any  falling  off  in  the  reputation 
of  the  school,  but  to  the  institution,  in  1824,  of  a 
more  aristocratical  establishment  of  the  same 
kind,  called  the  Edinbuigh  Academy,  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  subMribers.  A  Naval  and 
Military  Academy,  instituted  in  1825,  embraces 
all  the  classes  necessary  for  the  two  professions 
from  which  its  title  is  derived,  as  well  as  all  the 
branches  implied  in  a  liberal  education.  The 
other  more  eminent  schools  are  the  Normal 
Schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Free  Church,  the  latter  being  held  in  the 
house  that  once  belonged  to  the  Regent  Murray ; 
the  Southern  Academy,  situated  in  Geoige  Square, 
embracing  not  merely  classical  literature,  but  all 
the  branches  requisite  in  a  commercial  or  general 
education ;  the  Hill  Street  Institution  in  the  New 
Town,  of  which  a  similar  character  may  be  given ; 
the  Circus  Place  School,  a  seminary  for  English 
literature ;  the  Ladies'  Institution  for  the  Southern 
Districts ;  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies ;  Dr.  Bell's  Schools ;  Lancastrian 
School;  the  Sessional  School,  supported  by  the  Kirk 
Sessions  of  Edinburgh ;  and  School  of  Arts,  or  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  There  are,  also,  ragged  and  in- 
dustrial schooK  Literary  and  scientific  associations 
are  common  in  Edinbuigh,  such  as  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  Astronomical  Institution,  the  observatory 
attached  to  which  on  the  Calton  Hill  is  in  the 
purest  classical  taste,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
i¥emerian  Society,  Royal  Physical,  Royal  Medi- 
cal, CuWerian,  Plmian,  Speculative,  Ac  There  are 
also  various  subscription  libraries,  some  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  value. 

Chariiable  inshiuiuma  are  very  numerous  in 
Edinburgh.  The  most  important  is  George 
Heriot's  Hospital,  from  the  name  of  its  founder 
the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  of  James  YI.  This 
noble  structure,  which  is  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, from  a  plan  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones, 
is  devoted  to  *  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  fatherless  boys,  freemen's  sons  of  the  town  of 
Kdinbuigh.'  It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
boys  in  1659,  when  thirty  were  admitted.  It  now 
contains  180 ;  but,  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament, 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  are  empowered  to 
erect  schools  f^rom  the  surpluses  of  income, 
throughout  the  town,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
primarily  of  freemen's  sons ;  but  if  circumstances 
admit,  to  be  open  to  the  children  of  poor  pa- 


rents generally.  There  are  ten  such  schools,  in- 
cluding three  infant  schools ;  aggregate  attendance 
about  3,500.  llie  management  of  the  charitv  is 
vested  in  the  eighteen  city  clergymen,  and  in 
the  members  of  the  town  counciL  The  revenue 
of  the  hospital  is  upwards  of  17,0002.  a  year.  The 
other  charitable  institutions  are  George  Watson's 
Hospital,  founded  in  1741,  containing  eighty  boys ; 
John  Watson's  Hospital,  founded  in  1825,  and 
containing  120  children,  male  and  female;  the 
Merchant  Maiden  and  the  Trades'  Maiden  Hos- 
pitals ;  the  Oiphan  Hospital ;  Gillespie's  Hospital, 
lor  the  reception  of  old  decayed  men  and  women, 
having  attached  to  it  a  free  school,  attended  by 
about  160  poor  children;  Trinity  Hospital,  founded 
by  the  widow  of  James  II.  in  1461,  ror  the  bene- 
fit of  '  burgesses,  their  wives,  or  children  not  mar- 
ried, nor  under  the  age  of  fifty  years ;'  Cauvin's 
Hospital,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
sons  of  poor  teachers,  and  of  poor  but  honest 
fanners ;  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
Asylum  for  the  Blind;  Magdalene  Asylum;  Lu- 
natic Asylimi;  House  of  Refuge;  Royal  In- 
firmary, founded  in  1736 ;  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Destitute  Sick ;  Lying-in  Hospitals ;  Dis- 
pensaries. In  addition  to  uiese,  and  other  less 
important  charities,  some  large  bequests  have  re- 
cently been  made  for  benevolent  purposes.  James 
Doniddsoi),  printer,  Edinluigh,  who  died  in  1830, 
bequeathed  210,000/.  for  the  endowment  and 
erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
boys  and  girls,  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb.  The  building  for  this  hospital, 
opened  in  1850,  is  quadranguw,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
structures  belonging  to  Edinburgh.  Sir  William 
Fettes,  who  died  in  1836,  left  the  greater  part  of 
his  lai^e  fortune  to  form  an  endowment  for  the 
maintenance,  education,  and  outfit  of  young  people 
whose  parents  have  fallen  into  adverse  circum- 
stances. George  Chalmers,  plumber,  who  died  in 
1836,  bequeathed  30,000/.  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  a  hospital  'for  the  sick  and  hurt.' 
There  is,  finally,  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  boys,  from  .a  fund  which 
amounts  to  90,000/1,  bequeathed  l^  Mr.  Daniel 
Stewart. 

Courts  of  Law, — Edinburgh  is  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  Scotland,  or  College  of  Justice, 
founded  by  James  Y.  in  1532.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Court  of  Session,  or  supreme  civil 
court,  which  possesses  in  itself  all  those  peculiar 
powers  exercised  in  England  by  the  Courts  of 
Chancer)',  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Ad- 
miralty, and  others,  bemg  a  court  both  of  law  and 
equity.  The  constitution  of  the  court  has  under- 
gone various  modifications  in  its  different  depart- 
ments during  the  last  300  years.  At  present  it 
consists  of  thirteen  judges,  called  lords,  and  sepa- 
rated into  the  first  and  second  divisions :  in  the 
former  there  are  six  lords,  in  the  latter  seven. 
The  two  divisions  form  distinct  courts,  but  they 
may,  and  on  important  questions  do,  sit  in  judg- 
ment together.  From  the  first  division  are  de- 
tached two  judges,  called  Lords  Ordinary,  and 
from  the  second  there  are  taken  three.  Before  one 
or  other  of  these  ordinaries,  all  cases  must  be 
brought  in  the  first  instance ;  but  an  appeal  lies 
from  their  judgment  to  that  division  before  whose 
ordinary  the  case  was  primarily  tried.  Cases  may 
be  appealed  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  decision  of  the  latter  being 
finaL  The  court  has  a  winter  term  of  four  monthc^ 
and  a  summer  term  of  two  months.  Trial  by  jury 
in  civil  cases  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  under 
a  separate  court,  in  1816 ;  but  in  1830  this  tribu- 
nal merged  in  tlie  court  of  session.    In  the  same 
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supreme  court  has  beon  vested  the  jurisdiction  of  | 
tlie  Teind  or  Tithe  Court  (the  peculiar  duty  of  i 
which  was  to  n'l^ulate  the  stijxiuds  of  the  cleT;p:5''  [ 
of  the  e<«*tablished  church   <»f  Scotland),  of  the 
Commissary  or  CV>nsi.««torial  Court,  and  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.     The  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  or 
8ui)reme  criminal  court,  was  institutc<i  ia  1672.   It 
is  compfjsed  of  a  president  called  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  and  of  other  live  judges,  who  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  lords  of  session,  but  the  crown  may 
appoint  any  of  the  (»ther  lords  to  act  should  such 
a  step  be  thought  expedient.     (See  Scotland.) 

Tlie  edilicc  which,  since  the  Union,  has  been 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
was  the  parliament  house  of  Scotland,  from  164U, 
tlie  dat€  of  its  erection,  down  to  1707,  when  the 
I'nion  extinguished  the  separate  legislature  of 
Scotland.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Old  Town,  being  separated  from  the  High 
Street  by  the  cathedral  of  St.  Gilea.  A  small 
space  called  the  Parliament  Square  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  that  church.  Nearly  half  the  build- 
ings which  formed  this  square  were  burnt  down  in 
1824;  but  both  St.  (iiles  and  the  Parliament 
House  escaped.  A  new  front,  though  but  little  in 
harmony  with  the  surnmnding  buildings,  has  been 
given  to  the  latter,  and  great  changes  have  been 
eflected  in  it,s  interior  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  There  is  in  the  court  occupied  by  the 
second  divisij)n  an  admirable  statue  by  Koubilliac, 
of  Duncan  Forbes,  of  CuUoden,  president  of  the 
court  of  session ;  and  in  the  court  occupied  by  the 
tirst  division  is  a  statue  of  President  Blair ;  and  in 
the  hall,  where  the  lords  ordinary  sit,  is  a  statue 
of  Henry  Duudas,  Lord  Melville;  the  last  two 
are  by  Chantrey,  but  they  arc  poor  and  spiritless, 
compared  with  the  masterly  production  of  Kou- 
billiac. 

The  faculty  of  advocates  is  an  association  of 
barristers  (but  not  incor[)orated),  entitled  to  plead 
before  the  supreme  or  any  other  courts  of  record. 
The  s<x;iety  of  writers  to  the  signet  is  an  incor- 
]>orated  body,  qualitied  to  conduct  cases,  as  agents, 
before  the  same  courts,  and  enjoying  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  preparing  such  papers  or  warrants  as 
are  to  receive  the  royal  seal  or  signet,  whence 
their  designaticm.  The  solicitors  before  the  su- 
preme courts  f»rm  a  body  of  attorneys  incorporated 
in  1 797,  but  of  inferior*  grade  and  dignity  to  the 
writers  to  the  signet.  Advocates'  first  clerks 
may  practise  before  the  supreme  courts  on  under- 
going the  usual  examination,  and  paying  certain 
fees. 

The  legal  practitioners,  all  ranks  included,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  class  in  Edin- 
burgh. Public  opinion  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
affected  by  their  influence:  they  form  a  very 
numerous  body ;  but  while  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers  during  the  last  40  years,  the 
liusiness  of  the  court  of  session,  before  which  al- 
most all  of  them  exclusivelv  practise,  has  under- 
gone a  remarkable  diminution.  It  appears  frt^m 
ofHcial  returns,  tliat  while  the  number  of  cases  an- 
nually enrolled  in  the  court  of  session  is  at  pre- 
sent only  about  2-3rds  of  what  it  was  in  1798,  the 
number  of  advocates  has  almost  doubled,  and  that 
of  agents  of  all  kinds  has  nearly  trebled.  As, 
however,  the  capital  and  pop.  of  the  country  have 
more  than  doubled  within  the  time  specified,  it  is 
probable  that  conveyancing  and  such  departments 
of  business  have  greatly  increased,  though  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  number  of 
lawyers. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  parliament 
house  are  numerous  a{)artments,  some  of  them 
spacious  and  highly  ornamented,  fitted  up  for  the 
libraries  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  advocates, 


and  the  writers  to  the  signet.  The  library  of  the 
former  body  was  established  in  ir)82.  This  collec- 
tion, which  exceeds  150,000  volumes,  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  in  Scotland,  and  is. 
in  fact,  a  very  noble  national  library.  It  ret^eives 
a  copy  gratis  of  all  works  entered  in  StatinnirH' 
HiUl.  The  library  of  the  writers  to  the  ^gnct  is 
also  large  and  very  valuable. 

Places  of  Amusement — Among,  these  may  W 
s])ecitied  the  theatre,  wliich  is  tolerably  well  at  - 
tended,  and  the  assembly  rooms.  The  fomur. 
situated  at  the  N.  end  of  North  Bridge  Street,  is  a 
])laiii  building  externally,  but  is  handsomely  and 
conveniently  fitted  up.  The  assembly  ro<iin-  in 
(leorge  Street  are  lai^  and  elegant.  Golf  'u-^  a 
favourite  game ;  and  curling  and  skating  are  vi'r\' 
favourite  amusements  in  winter,  when  the  loch*  of 
Duddingstone  and  Lochend  happen  to  be  frozen 
over.  Cricket  is  now  also  be|^nning  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  various  cricket  clubs  have  recently  been 
formed. 

Manufactures. — Edinburgh  can  scarcely  he  re- 
ganled  as  a  manufacturing  town.  The  brevting  nC 
ale  has  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  been  esta- 
blished in  Edmbuigh,  and  there  are  many  coaoh> 
making  establishments.  Figured  shawls,  in  imi- 
tation of  those  of  Cashmere,  were  first  successfully 
made  in  Edinburgh.  This  took  place  about  1^4lo, 
and  the  honour  of  it  belongs  to  a  Miss  lk)wie,  who. 
with  her  father,  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
engaged  in  the  gold  lace  manufacture.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Jacquard  loom  gave  for  a  time  the 
superiority  in  shawl-making  to  our  French  neigh- 
bours. But  a  knowledge  of  the  invention  ha\iiig 
reached  this  country,  produced  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  Scotch  manufacture ;  and  while  this  burli- 
ness was  being  cultivated  with  greater  or  U*.^ 
success  in  France,  it  established  itself  in  Norwich, 
and  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  Edinbuif^h,  fnini 
the  commencement  of  this  manufacture,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  most  of  the  improvements  ctninecteii 
with  it,  always  producing  the  best  goods  of  the 
kind ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  labour  of  va- 
rious kinds  being  lower  in  Paisley  and  Glaspiw, 
the  manufacture  has  mostly  been  transfem^  U9 
these  places. 

Literature  has  long  been  not  only  the  principal 
glory  of  Edinburgh,  but  has  also  afforded  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  emplo^nnent  to  the  populatiMn. 
The  publication  of  Uie  £dinbux]gh  Review,  which 
commenced  in  1802,  made  the  celebrity  (k  Edin- 
buivh  as  a  literary  mart,  which  was  not*  Long  after 
still  farther  extended  by  the  appearance  of  the 
earlier  productions  of  Sir  Walter  ScotL  Since  then 
a  vast  number  of  works  of  the  highest  eminence, 
in  almost  every  department  of  literature,  plitl**- 
sophy,  and  science,  have  appeared  in  EdiubuT|rli. 
There  are  in  Edinbuiigh  about  60  printing  offic«-A, 
employing  from  1,000  to  1,200  workmen,  ejcclu- 
sive  of  masters.     Tlie  business  of  bookbiudini; 
gives  employment  to  about  500  pezaon%  exclusi\-e 
of  masters. 

The  linen  manufacture,  both  as  respectjt  tht^ 
coarser  and  finer  fabrics,  long  flourished  in  Kdin- 
buiigh.  *  The  number  of  looms,'  says  Amot.  *  em- 
ployed in  Edinburgh  in  the  linen  trade  is  extjnMnelv 
fiuctuatingj;  the  laxgest  number  that  has  bet-'n 
known  is  about  1,500;  at  present  (1779)  it  is  eu{r- 
posed  there  are  upwards  of  800.  This  <nty  luis 
long  been  famous  for  making  the  finest  daima^k 
table  linen,  and  linen  in  the  Dutch  manner,  e4|aal 
to  any  that  comes  from  Holland.'  (Hist.,  pu-UU.) 
But  so  thoroughly  has  the  linen  tnule  disappearv'd* 
that  there  are  not  at  this  moment  50  lootn:<  em- 
ployed in  the  city.  Dunfermline  and  Dunttce 
have  become  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufaciurw 
the  former  devoting  itself  chiefly  to  damask  aui 
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diaper,  the  latter  to  Osnaboighs  and  the  coarser 
fabrics. 

CamaU  and  RaSweoft, — The  Union  Canal,  which 
commences  at  Port  IJopetown,  on  the  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  near 
Falkirk,  forms  a  continuous  line  of  water  commu- 
nication between  the  Scottish  capital  and  Ghisgow 
and  the  W.  of  Scotland.  The  oonise  of  the  Union 
Canal  is  31^  m.,  its  depth  5  ft.,  its  width  at  the 
surface  40  fu,  and  at  the  bottom  20  ft. 

Edinbuii^h  U,  also,  extremely  well  supplied  with 
railway  accommodation,  and  it  has  in  this  respect 
the  peculiar  advanta^  that,  with  one  exception, 
the  nilways  have  their  termini  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city,  in  the  hollow  contiguous  to  N.  Bridge. 
They  consist  of  the  railway  to  Glasgow ;  the  A, 
British  railway  to  Berwick,  with  a  branch  to  Ha- 
wick ;  the  railway  to  Perth  and  Dundee :  the  latter 
is  carried  under  the  New  Town  by  a  tunnel,  whence 
it  extends  to  Granton,  and  begins  again  at  Bumt- 
iisland  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The 
Calcflonian  railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  the 
Lothian  Koad,  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  extends  to 
Carlisle.  The  express  trains  from  Edmburgh  reach 
London  in  11  hours. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  Edinburgh  was  very 
indifferently  supplied  with  water.  There  are  no 
springs  of  any  importance  within  the  city,  the 
water  reouired  for  its  consumption  being  conveyed 
in  pipes  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  nrst 
of  theiie  pipes  was  laid  in  1681 ;  and  additions  were 
made  to  it  in  1722,  1787,  and  1790.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  supply,  owing  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, was  very  defective,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  more  efficient  measures  for  increasing  its 
quantity.  With  this  view  a  joint-stock  com|)any 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1819, 
which  conveyed  into  the  town  the  water  of  the 
Crawley  and  Glencorse  springs,  about  7  m.  SVV. 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards,  in  1849,  the  Bave- 
law  and  Harlaw  springs,  7  m.  directly  W.  of  the 
city.  The  works  constructed  to  effect  this  object 
are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  the  cost 
amounted  to  upwards  of  300,000^  Edinburgh  is 
well  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  pavement  of  the 
streets  and  lanes  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
excellence.  The  best  material  for  paving  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Scotch  metropolis  had  long  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in 
Europe ;  and  though  vast  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  this  respect,  the  reproach  is  not 
yet  completely  obviated.  The  dirtiness  of  the 
Old  Town  seems  to  have  been  mainly  attributable 
to  the  crowded  state  and  height  of  the  buildings, 
and  to  the  want  of  water.  These  circumstances 
hindered  the  formation  of  water-closets,  and  of  com- 
mon sewers ;  and  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  there  was  probably  not  a  dozen 
of  the  former,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  latter, 
in  the  city.  Both  are  now  universal  in  the  New 
Town,  but  they  are  still  wanting  in  very  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Town ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
n^^lations  laid  down  and  enforced  as  to  the  cast- 
ing of  filth  on  the  streets,  they  can  never,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  perfectly  clean.  In  very 
many,  too,  of  the  stories  Ulait)  or  houses,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  narrow  closes  or  W3mds  on  each 
side  the  High  Street,  there  is  no  supply  of  water, 
save  what  is  obtained  from  the  public  pumps  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  this  dicumstance,  combined 
with  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  with  the  poverty 
and  usually  crowded  state  of  the  inmates,  render 
them  the  abode  of  misery  and  disease,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  not  easily  be  believed. 

None  but  burgesses  were  till  lately  entitled  to 
carry  on  any  trade  or  manufacture  within  the 


royalty.    But  there  docs  not  now  exist  any  such 

Crohibition  or  exclusion.  None,  however,  but. 
nrgesses  or  their  chUdren  have  a  claim  on  the 
charity  of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and  none  but  the 
sons  of  burgesses  are  entitled  to  admission  to 
Heriot's  HospitaL 

Bqtrtaentatunu — Before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  in  1832,  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh, 
which  consisted  of  thirty-three  members,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  self-elected.  With  the  exception 
of  six,  who  were  returned  by  certain  incorporated 
trades,  the  council  for  the  time  being  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  nominating  their  successors,  the 
public  having  no  voice  or  right  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  town  council  thus  electe<l  posse8se<l 
the  exclusive  right  of  choosing  a  representative  in 
pirliament  for  the  city.  Owing  to  the  unpopu- 
larity that  necessarily  attached  to  thb  sclf-olected 
and  irresponsible  body,  the  passing  of  the  Kefomi 
Bill  was  nowhere  more  strenuously  insLsteil  upon, 
or  received,  when  framed  into  a  law,  with  more 
sincere  rejoicing,  than  in  Edinburgh.  By  tliis 
law  two  representatives  were  given  to  the  city. 
In  1864  the  registered  voters  were  9,752.  Under 
the  Municipal  Keform  Act,  Edinburgh  is  divided 
into  five  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  lord  provost, 
four  bailies  or  aldermen,  and  forty-one  councillors. 
The  corporation  revenue  amounted  in  18(>3-4  to 
43,942t,  exclusive  of  police  revenue.  Tlie  annual 
value  of  real  property  was  971,889/.  in  the  financial 
year  1864-5. 

Hiatory. — The  origin  of  Edinburgh  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Ed- 
winesburgh,  derived,  it  is  supposed,  fn)m  Edwin,  a 
prince  of  Northumberland,  who  overran  a  great 
part  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  In  the  vear  U28,  it 
IS  called  by  David  I.  hit  burgh  of  Edinburgh ; 
whence  we  infer  that  it  was  then  a  royal  burgh. 
It  was  not  a  walled  town,  as  previously  stated,  till 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  James  IV. 
encouraged  the  erection  of  its  first  printing  ])res8, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurv' ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  was  recog- 
nised as  the  undoubted  capital  of  Scotland.  From 
this  time  its  history  merges  in  that  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  Its  inhabitants,  in  successive  ages,  and 
under  various  forms  of  persecution,  adopted  the 
Calvinistic  creed,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the  Pn>s- 
byterian  form  t>f  worship.  John  iGiox  was,  for 
some  time,  minister  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  house 
which  he  inhabited  (at  the  Netherlxiw,  near  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  High  Street)  is  still  standing, 
and  is  regarded  with  no  ordinar}'  degree  of  reve- 
rence, llie  union  of  the  kingdoms  excited  great 
tumults  in  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  intimi- 
dating those  members  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
who  were  favourable  to  the  obnoxious  measure. 
The  act,  however,  was  eventually  passed  (1st  May, 
1707)  without  bloodshed.  In  the  reb<>llion  of  1715, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
to  surprise  the  castle.  In  the  subsequent  rising  of 
1745,  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the  city,  a  p*uty 
of  the  Highlanders  haWng  secured  tlie  Netherbow 
Port ',  ana  they  remained  masters  of  the  iovra 
from  the  15th  Sept.  to  the  31st  Oct  But  finding 
it  impossible  to  reduce  the  castle,  they  abandoni^l 
the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  to  England. 
In  1736,  a  remarkable  occurrence  took  place  in 
Edinburgh,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Poiteous 
mob.  On  the  14th  of  April,  at  the  execution  of 
a  smuggler  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a  disturbance 
arose,  and  the  executioner  and  city  guard  Mere 
assailed  by  the  populace.  Porteous,  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  having  ordered  his  men  to  lire  on 
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the  crowd,  six  people  were  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Having  been  tried  for  the  offence  be- 
fore the  high  court  of  justiciary,  Porteous  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  was  reprieved  by  the 
crown.  Resolved,  however,  that  he  should  not 
thus  escape  the  fate  which  they  thought  he  me- 
rited, the  mob,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  pre- 
viously to  that  on  which  he  was  to  have  been 
executed,  broke  into  the  gaol  in  which  he  was 
confined,  and  haAnng  dragged  him  out,  led  him  to 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  and  there  handed 
him  by  torch-light  on  a  dyer's  pole.  It  bemg 
supposed  that  the  municipal  authorities  had  neg- 
lected their  duty  on  this  occasion,  the  city  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  2,00()t  sterling  to  the 
widow  of  Porteous ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
though  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  perpetrators,  they  never  were  discovered,  and 
their  names  continue  to  be  unknown. 

Few  events  worth  notice  have  since  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  Edinbuxgh.  On  the  2nd  of  Feb. 
1779,  during  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  uie  Catholic  claims,  an  infuriated  mob 
burnt  one  Catholic  chai)el,  plundered  another,  and 
threatened  to  demolish  the  house  of  Principal 
Robertson.  Soon  after  ^e  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinbuigh,  sympathising  with  the  principles 
which  then  prevailed  in  France,  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  for  obtaining  parliamentary 
reform,  and  similar  political  objects.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  associations,  the  members  of 
w^hich  styled  themselves '  the  friends  of  the  people,' 
were,  on  the  whole,  neither  wise  nor  constitutional 
After  doing  much  mischief,  they  at  length  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  government ;  and  the  ser- 
vility of  the  judges,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
jury  trial  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  afforded  a 
ready  means  of  inflicting  on  them  the  utmost 
pensdty  of  the  law.  One  of  the  prosecuted  men, 
named  Watt,  was  beheaded  for  sedition;  and 
Muir,  Skirving,  and  others  were  transported. 
Among  the  other  events  connected  with  Edin- 
buigh which  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  notice,  may 
be  specified  the  visits  of  George  IV.,  in  1822, 
being  the  first  sovereign  who  had  entered  the  city 
since  the  year  1650,  and  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  consort,  in  1842. 

EGER  (Boh.  Cheb)f  a  town  of  Bohemia,  ranking 
third  in  that  kingdom,  near  its  W.  frontier,  circ 
Elbogen,  on  a  rock  on  the  Eger,  94  m.  W.  Prague, 
on  the  railway  from  Pilsen  to  H«f.  Pop.  11,172 
in  1857.  The  place  was  formerly  an  important 
fortress ;  but  its  walls  are  now  afmost  destroyed, 
and  its  ditches  gradually  filling  up.  It  contains 
some  handsome  buildings,  inclusive  of  a  fine  par. 
church  and  town-hall.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  laige  market-place,  at  the  E.  end  of  which  is 
the  Burgomaster^ 8  house ;  in  a  bed-room  of  which, 
Wallenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634.  In  an  angle 
of  the  fortifications  overhanging  the  river,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  imperial  castle,  containing  an  an- 
cient square  tower  built  of  black  lava,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  a  sin^ar  double  chapel,  and  the 
hall  in  which  the  prmcipal  friends  of  Wallenstein 
were  treacherously  put  to  death  at  thtf  same  time 
with  their  master.  Eger  has  a  gymnasium,  2  con- 
vents, a  hi^h  school,  a  school  for  the  children  of 
Boldien,  2  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  work- 
houses, a  foundation  for  12  old  men,  and  manu- 
factures of  chintz  and  cotton  fabrics,  wool,  hats, 
and  soap. 

EGHAM,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  co.  of  Surrey,  hund.  Godlev,  18  m« 
W.  London  by  road,  and  21  m.  by  South  Western 
railway.    Pop.  of  par.  4,864  in  1861.    The  village, 
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situated  near  the  Thames,  is  connected  with 
Staines  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  an  iron 
bridge,  erected  in  1807.  The  church,  though  of 
mean  appearance,  is  ancient,  and  contains  some 
curious  monuments.  There  are  two  almshouses, 
one  for  5  poor  women,  and  one  for  6  poor  men  and 
as  many  women.  N.  from  Egham,  between  the 
v'illoge  and  the  Thames,  is  Runnymede,  famous  in 
English  history  from  ita  being  the  scene  of  the 
conferences  between  King  John  and  the  Barons, 
that  led  to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charia  by  the 
king,  in  1215.  In  this  parish  is  Cooper's  Hill, 
which  commands  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  well-known  de^iicriptive  poem  of  the 
same  name,  bv  Sir  John  Denham. 

EGIXA,  of  ENGIA  (an.  JEgina),  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
name  (SaronicuM  Simui),  16  m.  S.  by  W.  Athcn^s 
34  m.  £.  by  S.  Corinth,  and  6  m.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  promontory  of  M ethana.  It  is  about 
8  m.  from  K  to  W.  and  8  from  N.  to  S. :  surface 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys ;  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  island  there  are  rocks  of  lava.  Soil  rocky 
and  of  a  light  colour.  The  low  and  cultivated 
grounds  are  however  fertile,  and  produce  good 
crops  of  com,  with  wine,  cotton,  olives,  figs,  al- 
monds, and  other  fruits.  The  hilly  and  unculti- 
vated portions  are  deficient  in  water,  and  are 
covered  with  pines,  small  cypresses,  and  junipers. 
The  red-legged  partridge  is  very  abundant.  The 
pop.  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about  6,000  in 
1861 ;  during  the  revolution  it  was  much  greater, 
Egina  having  been  then  resorted  to  by  crowds  of 
emigrants  from  the  adjoining  continent  and  islands, 
but  since  the  peace  these  have  mostly  returned 
home.  The  inhab.,  who  are  industrious,  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade.  The  port,  and  principal  town, 
called  Egina,  or  Engia,  is  on  the  W.  side  c^  the 
island,  near  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name.  There  are  from  15  to  18 
fathoms  water  in  the  roadstead,  on  a  tough  day- 

rund.  There  is  another  and  smaller  town  in  the 
part  of  the  island. 

Though  unimportant  in  modem  times,  in  an- 
tiquity Egina  was  early  celebrated  for  its  wealth 
and  popuhition.  Its  position  is  very  favourable 
for  commercial  pursuits;  and  it  was  indited  for 
its  greatness  to  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  it 
carried  them  on.  At  one  period  its  naval  power 
was  superior  even  to  that  of  Athens ;  and  it  sent 
30  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  whom  the 
prize  of  valour  was  accorded  by  the  suffinges  of 
the  Greeks.  But  the  proximity  of  Egina  to  the 
Pirteus  awakened  the  jealousy,  and  provoked  the 
vindictive  hostility  of  the  Athenians,  who,  having 
defeated  the  E^etans  and  taken  their  city, 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  severity — 'JhtrU 
etiam  Athenienaes^  qui  teivemnt  ut  J^mdiSy  qtn. 
ckuse  valebctnif  polfices  pnecidtrentur :  hoe  vtman 
ed  utile ;  nimio  enim  imminebatj  propter  propat^ 

ritatem,  Egina  Pireeus,^  (Cic  de  Offic,  lib.  iii. 
11.)  After  various  vicissitudes,  Egina  was  re- 
stored to  a  nominal  independence  by  Augustus ; 
since  which  period  it  has  usually  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  adjacent  country  of  Greeo^ 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  KC 
part  of  the  island,  is  among  the  most  iotcRsting 
of  the  Grecian  mins.  The  hill  on  which  it  6taiMi», 
though  of  no  great  height,  commands  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  the  whole  coast  of  Attica,  witb 
the  dty  of  Athens,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
several  of  the  islands  in  the  ^ulf.  It  is  built  on  a 
platform,  supported  on  all  sides  by  terrace  waQ^ 
The  temple,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  iEacna, 
grandson  of  Jupiter,  is  certainly  one  of  the  mtvL 
ancient  in  Greece.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  beinj^ 
90  ft.  in  length,  measured  at  the  base  of  the 
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oolanms,  by  45  in  breadth.  Originally  it  had  86 
columns,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  ceUoj  of  which 
25  were  standing  when  it  was  examined  by  Mr. 
DodweU.  The  greater  number  of  the  statues  that 
occupied  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  were  dug 
up  in  1811 ;  and  having  been  carried  o£f,  were 
purchased  by  king  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  for  10,000 
sequins,  and  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Munich. 
They  are  in  the  pecuUar  style  of  sculpture  called 
Eginetan,  and  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
reUcs  that  have  ever  been  conveyed  from  Greece. 
(Chandler's  Greece,  caps,  d  and  4;  Dodwell's 
Greece,  i.  558-574.) 

EGYPT  (the  Mizraim  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
AZywTOf  of  the  Greeks),  a  country  on  both  banks 
of  the  NUe,  occupjdng  the  K£.  angle  of  the  Afri- 
can continent;  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  and  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre, 
its  magnificent  monuments,  and  physical  cha- 
racter. 

Bomndaries  and  Extent — There  have  been  very 
discordant  statements  as  to  the  boundaries  of  this 
famous  country.  There  cannot  of  course  be  any 
doubt  as  to  its  N.  Umit,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally agreed  from  a  very  remote  period,  that  its  S. 
limit  should  be  fixed  at  Syene,  or  rather  at  Pbilse, 
in  UL  24°  8'  45''  N.  But  the  difficult  point  is  to 
determine  its  breadth.  From  Philae  to  near  Cairo, 
the  Nile  in  most  parts  flows  throiufh  a  narrow 
valley,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  ndge  of  hills, 
or  inferior  mountains;  at  Cairo  these  ridges  di- 
veige,  that  on  the  £.  to  Suez,  and  that  on  the  W. 
in  a  NW.  direction  to  the  MBditerranean.  Some 
authors  identify  Egypt  with  the  tract  lying  b^ 
tween  the  mountain  chains  now  referred  to ;  while 
others,  regarding  the  Nile  as  the  source  of  life  and 
vegetation  in  Egypt,  restrict  its  territory  within 
the  limits  covert  by  the  inundation  of  the  river. 
(Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  544.)  But  from  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  down  to  the  present  day,  the  desert 
country  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  uniformly  included  in  Egvpt. 
On  the  W.  side  the  mountain  ridge  already  noticed 
seems  to  be  its  only  natural  boundary.  Still, 
however,  it  has  been  usual  to  reckon  the  oases  that 
lie  within  100,  or  even  200  m.  of  this  limit,  as  be- 
longing to  Egvpt. 

From  Cape  Bourlos,  on  the  coast,  lat.  31°  86'  N., 
to  Phihe,  the  distance  N.  and  S.  is  7°  32'  15", 
about  452  geographical,  or  520  English  m.  But 
the  distance  by  water  and  the  extent  of  the  al- 
luvial territoxT  are  considerably  greater  than 
would  appear  from  this,  because  of  the  many  and 
considerable  bends  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of 
the  Egyptian  coast  b  160  m. ;  but  in'  ascending  to 
Cairo  (104  m.  from  Cape  Bourlos),  the  cultivated 
tract  tapers  off  to  a  point,  and  the  rest  of  the 
countrv  is  chiefly  comprised  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile;  which,  however,  at  Beni-souf,  88  (by 
water)  m.  higher,  spreada  to  the  W.  to  form  the 
vale  of  FaToum,  a  circular  valley  of  great  fertility 
and  beauty,  measuring  about  40  m.  from  E.  to  W. 
and  30  m.  from  N.  to  S.  Thence  to  Syene,  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  mostly  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  whole  cultivable  territory  of 
Egypt,  including  its  lateral  valleys,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  16,000  sq.  m.,  or  about  half  the 
area  of  Ireland.  (Malte-Bmn.  iv.  21,  23 ;  Modem 
Trav.,  art.  *  Egypt,'  1.  6;  Heereb's  Researches, 
ii.  210,  EngL  trans.) 

The  Nile,  so  important  among  the  great  rivers 
of  the  world,  is  also  the  most  striking  object  in 
the  ffeneral  amect  of  a  countrv  which  not  only  is 
wholly  comprised  within  the  spnere  of  its  influence, 
but  is  entirely  indebted  to  it  for  existence.    As 


already  stated,  the  Nile  enters  Egypt  at  the  island 
of  Philae ;  and  from  it  to  Assouan  (Sifene),  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6  m.,  it  has  cut  a  passage  for  itself, 
through  a  ridge  of  granite  rocks  with  which  its 
stream  is  mucn  encumbered.  At  Assouan  is  the 
last  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  so  celebrated  by 
ancient  authors.  (Senec  Nat.  Quest.,  lib.  iv.  §  2; 
Plin.  Hist  Nat.,  Kb.  v.  §  9 ;  Lucan,  lib.  x.  line  320, 
&c.)  Their  statements  with  respect  to  it  seem  to 
be  not  a  little  exaggerated,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  cataract  must  have  been  much 
more  magnificent  2,000  years  ago  than  at  present, 
as  the  attrition  of  the  water  for  so  long  a  period 
could  not  fail  materially  to  deepen  and  smooth  its 
bed:  at  all  events,  however,  it  is  now  rather  a 
rapid  than  a  cataract.  According  to  Sir  F.  Uen- 
niker,  it  is  not  really  more  formidable  than  the 
fall  in  the  Thames  at  low  water  at  Old  London 
Bridge,  previously  to  its  demolition,  (p.  147.)  But 
it  is  clear  that  its  height  and  rapidity  must  depend 
materially  on  the  state  of  the  river.  When  the 
inundation  is  at  its  height  the  fall  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, but  at  low  water  it  varies  from  8  to  10  ft. 
Alter  leaving  Assouan,  the  river  runs  on  in  a 
placid  quiet  stream,  till,  a  little  below  Cairo,  at 
Batn-el-Bakara,  it  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the 
most  E.  of  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Damietta, 
and  the  most  W.  at  Rosetta;  but  it  has  other, 
though  very  subordinate,  outleta.  For  the  im- 
mense distance  of  1,200  m.,— that  is,  from  lat.  17^ 
45',  and  about  34^  5'  of  E.  long.,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Atbara,  or  Tacazze, — the  Nile  rolls  on  to 
its  mouths  in  the  Mediterranean  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, without  receiving  a  single  affluent :  an  un- 
exampled instance  in  the  hydrpgraphic  history  of 
the  globe.  The  periodical  inundations,  which  water 
the  country  and  cover  it  with  mud,  have  given 
occasion,  m  all  ages,  for  much  discussion,  and 
modem  disooveiy  has  confirmed  the  conjectures  of 
the  ancients  (Herodotus,  Euterpe,  ^§  20-28; 
Strabo,  xvii.  543),  that  these  overflowmgs  result 
from  rains  falling  near  the  mountains  amongst 
which  the  Nile  has  its  source,  or  early  course. 
Bruce  has  explained  this  phenomenon  as  follows : 
— '  The  air  is  so  much  rarified  by  the  sun  during 
the  time  he  remains  almost  stationary  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with 
vapours,  rush  in  upon  the  land  (to  restore  the 
equilibrium)  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W., 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  cold  S.  Ocean 
beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of 
vapour  is  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus ;  and 
as  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate  during  the 
progress  of  the  snn  N.,  a  vast  train  of  clouds  pro- 
ceed from  S.  to  N.  In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the 
S.  of  Abyssinia  begin  to  swell ;  in  the  beginning ' 
of  June  they  are  all  full,  and  continue  so  while  the 
sun  remains  stationary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer.' 
When  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
Etesian  winds  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  begin  to 
blow  from  the  N.,  and  convey  vast  quantities  of 
aqueous  vapours  to  the  mountams,  which  are  there 
precipitated  in  torrents  along  with  the  vapours 
derived  from  the  oceans  alroKly  specified.  The 
Etesian  winds  also  contribute  to  increase  the  in- 
undation, by  determining  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  obstructing 
the  exit  of  those  of  the  river.  On  the  sun  again 
turning  to  the  S.  the  rains  begin  to  abate,  and  on 
his  passing  the  equator  they  cease  in  the  N.  and 
commence  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  llie  torrents,  de- 
taching in  their  rapid  course  the  soil  from  the 
upper  country,  bring  down  supplies  of  alluvium,  so 
that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  constantly  gaining 
in  elevation.  Nor  is  the  delta  of  Egypt  exempted 
firom  this  peculiarity ;  though,  from  there  beine  a 
wider  space  for  the  deposits  to  spread  over,  the  m- 
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crease  of  soil  b  not  nearly  so  great ;  indeed,  the 
accumulation  decreases,  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
proportion  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea.  *  Ac- 
cording to  an  approximate  calculation,*  says  Wil- 
kinson (Journal  Geog.  Soc,  ix.  432), '  the  land 
about  Elephantind,  or  the  first  cataract,  in  lat.  24^ 
6',  has  been  raised  9  ft,  in  1,700  years;  at  Thebes, 
in  lat.  25^  43',  about  7  ft. ;  and  at  Heliopolis  and 
Cairo,  in  lat  30°,  about  5  ft.  10  in.  At  Kosetta 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  3P  30',  the  di- 
minution in  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the 
deposit  has  lessened  in  a  much  greater  decreasing 
ratio  than  in  the  straightened  valley  of  Central 
and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  extent  E. 
and  W.  over  which  the  inundation  spreads.' 

Were  it  not  that  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  in  the 
same  proportion  as  its  banks,  the  country  would 
cease  to  be  inundated, — an  apprehension  which 
till  lately  was  strongly  entertauied.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  anywhere  among  terrestrial  objects  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  stability  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  than  the  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  this 
mighty  river.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have 
been  the  same,  with  respect  to  their  season  and 
duration,  for  8,000  years.  They  are  so  regular 
that  the  value  and  annual  certainty  of  this  gift 
regulates  the  public  revenue ;  for  when,  by  means 
of  Nilometers,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters 
promise  an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased.  (Russell's  Egypt, 
p.  46.)  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  river  ex- 
ceeds its  ordinary  height,  it  becomes  a  calamity ; 
occasioning  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  in 
September,  1818,  Belzoni  witnessed  a  scene  of  this 
sort ;  the  river  having  risen  3^  ft,  above  the  highest 
mark  left  by  the  former  inundations,  it  ascended 
-with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  carried  off  several 
villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  inhabitants.  The 
swellings  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  are  from  30 
to  35  fL ;  at  Cairo,  23  ft. ;  in  the*  N.  part  of  the 
Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  inundation  and 
artificnal  channels,  only  4  ft,  Pliny  says  of  the 
inundation  : — *  Justum  incrementitm  e$t  cubUorum 
16.  MinorcM  aqua  rum  omnia  rigant ;  ampliore§ 
detinent  tardius  recedendo,  Hct  aerendi  tempora 
absumunt  mdo  madente  ;  iUtB  non  dant  sihente. 
Ulmmque  reputat  provincia.  In  duodecim  cubitis 
famem  aentiant^  in  tredecim  etiamnum  ewit:  qua- 
iuordecim  eubita  hUaritatem  afferant,  quindecim 
securitatem,  texdecim  deliciasj  j^Hist.  Nat,  lib.  v. 
§  9.)  The  depth  and  rapidity  or  the  river  vary  at 
different  times  in  different  places.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  vessel  exceeding  60  tons  burden  can 
ascend  as  high  as  the  Cataracts.  The  mouth  of 
Damietta  is  between  7  and  8  ft  deep  when  the 
waters  arc  low,  that  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  4 
or  5  ft. ;  but  when  the  waters  are  high,  caravels  of 
24  guns  may  sail  up  to  Cairo.  (Mod.  Trav.,  i.  52.) 
As  a  beverage  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  consider^ 
delicious :  Maillet  declares  that  it  is  among  waters 
what  champaign  is  among  wines.  The  mud  of 
the  river  gives  on  analysis  one-haJf  of  aigilla^ous 
earth,  one-fourth  carbonate  of  lime,  the  remainder 
being  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia.   (See  Nile.) 

Tlie  Mountain  ^gtem  of  Egypt  is  very  peculiar. 
Two  ranges,  already  noticed,  pressing  closely  on 
each  bank  of  the  river,  extend  from  Syene  to 
Cairo,  and  form  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  protecting 
it  from  the  ravages  of  the  deserts  on  either  side. 
That  to  the  £.  gives  out  an  arm  at  Kenneh  (lat 
26<>  120,  and  bisects  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  at 
Cosseir  in  nearly  the  same  latitude ;  while  the 
Libyan  or  W.  range  branches  off  from  Assouan  to 
the  Great  Oasis.  (Ritter,  ii.  397.)  Near  Cairo 
the  mountains  diveigo  on  both  sides ;  one  lidge 


nmning  in  a  NW.  direction  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  other  dne  E.  to  Suez.  (Malte-Brun,  iv.  22.) 
The  geological  components  of  the  hUIs,  from 
Philie  through  the  cataract  region  to  Syene, 
are  chiefly  granite,  and  a  peculiar  highly  crys- 
tallised red  formation  called  syenite  mart>le. 
This  primitive  rock  is  remarkable  for  durability 
and  the  fine  polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  From 
quarries  of  this  stone  the  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies, 
and  Antonincs  drew  materials  not  only  for  the 
stupendous  monuments  which  still  make  Egypt  a 
huid  of  wonders,  but  also  for  many  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Italy,  the  remains  of  which  attest  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  artists.  Some  days*  joumoy 
S.  of  Thebes  extends  the  limestone  region,  dug  out 
into  innumerable  catacombs,  their  entrances  art- 
fully contrived  to  conceal  the  abode  of  the  ancient 
dead,  a  precaution  suggested  by  a  prominent  super- 
stition of  the  Eg}'ptians.  Between  this  district 
and  the  most  S.  one,  the  mountains  are  composed 
of  sandstone,  evidently  a  recent  deposit ;  for  it  is 
so  very  soft  that  the  buildings  constructed  of  it 
would  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had 
they  not  been  covered  with  a  coloured  vamistu 
Towards  the  valley  of  Suez  the  mountains  con- 
tain limestone.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Delta  not 
the  least  remarkable  object  presented  by  this 
wonderful  countr}'  is  the  Scete,  or  valley  of  Natron 
Lakes,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  lody  ridge  of 
secondary  rocks,  which,  perhaps,  proves  the  means 
of  concentrating  the  sahne  deposit  which  gives  ita 
name  to  the  place.  The  hanks  and  waten  of  these 
lakes,  six  in  number,  are  covered  with  crystallisa- 
tions, consisting  of  sea-salt  and  natron,  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  sometimes  united  ;  at  others,  found  sepa- 
rately in  different  parts  of  the  same  lake.  (Ruasell's 
Egypt,  p.  48.) 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Egyptian  lakes 
are  those  of  Menzaleh,  Bourlos,  Etko,  and  Mar- 
cottis,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Delta.  But 
though  called  lakes,  the}"*  are  more  properly  la- 
goons, and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  hafft 
that  skirt  the  shores  of  Prussia.  Some  (^  the  m- 
goons,  especialljyr  that  of  Menzaleh,  £,  of  Damietta, 
are  of  large  dimensions.  They  are  all  shallow; 
are  separate  from  the  sea,  with  which  they  com- 
municate, by  a  narrow  bank  or  ridge  of  sand ;  and 
are  in  the  course  of  being  gradually,  though  slowly, 
filled  up.  In  antiauity,  the  Nile  b  said  to  ba\'e 
disembogued  itaeu  by  seven  channels— ^VcptoM- 
gemini  ostia  NiU ;  but  of  these  some  were  certainly 
artificial ;  and  then,  as  now,  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal mouths — the  Pelusiac,  or  Eastern,  and  tlie 
Canopic,  or  Western.  The  Sybennitic  mouth,  iii 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  was  also  of  consderdble 
importance.  But  considering  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  from  the 
remotest  times  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  river  by 
canals  and  otherwise  into  new  courses,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  very  gnneat  changes  shculd 
have  taken  place  in  the  channels  by  which  it 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Exclusive  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Delta,  there  h* 
a  considerable  lake  occupving  the  NW.  parts  of 
the  valley  of  Faioum.  I'he  principal  carnal  of 
Egypt,  the  Bahr  Jousef,  communicates  with  this 
lake.  It  branches  out  from  the  Nile  at  Deinmt- 
el-Sherif,  S.  of  Minzeh,  traversing  the  Taller  €*{ 
the  Nile  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  chain,  tUl  it 
reaches  the  waters  of  Faioum  at  Habon,  and  thence 
continues  still  parallel  to  the  Nile,  the  RoseCia 
uranch  of  which  it  finally  joins  at  Alkam.  Under 
the  name  of  Souhadj  the  same  canal  is  continDed 
to  Fiirhout  in  Upper  Eg^'pt  The  whole  of  the 
Delta  is  intersected  with  canals  in  every  direction, 
in  which  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  preserve 
after  the  inundations,  tr   ^Sbid  communicatluiii 
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betfreen  the  various  towns,  and  to  keep  a  constant 
supply  for  the  irrigation  of  the  cultivated  lands. 
(IJruwne's  Travels,  pp,  177-187,  Ac.) 

Egypt  is  naturally  divided  into^l.  The  Delta, 
or  L^wer  Egpy  t.  2,  ITie  Valley  of  the  Nile,  com- 
prising Central  and  Upper  Egvpt  3.  The  £. 
Desert    4.  The  W.  Desert  and  Oases. 

1.  TTte  Egyptian  Delta^  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  similarity  of  its  figure  to  the  Greek  A,  is 
a  trian^lar  tract,  formed  bv  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Nile.  The  soU  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river, 
renting  upon  desert  saud.  Near  the  banks  of  the 
two  branches  this  alluvium  has  collected  to  a 
thickness  in  some  places  of  more  than  30  ft.,  while 
at  the  extremitv  of  the  inundation  it  does  not 
exceed  6  in.  l^his  constant  accumulation  and 
spreading  of  the  deposit  E.  and  W.,  has  gradually 
extended  the  limits  of  the  Delta  further  into  the 
adioining  deserts  than  they  reached  in  antiquity 
(Wilkinson  on  the  Levels  of  Egypt,  in '  Geographi- 
cal Journal,'  ix.  437),  so  that  the  arable  land  of 
the  country  is  constantly  increasing ;  and  though 
the  sand  in  its  turn  frequently  encroaches  in  va- 
rious places,  yet  the  injury  it  inflicts  is  only  partial 
and  temporar}',  while  the  alluvial  deposit  goes  on 
steadilv  increasing  in  extent.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  l)clta  is  at  present  about  86  m.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  from  the  fork  of  the  Nile  to  the  sea  about 
90  m.  intervene ;  but  the  inundations  extend  verv 
considerably  beyond  these  limits.  The  Delta  is 
covered  with  meadows,  plantations,  and  orchards, 
and  presents  a  more  fertile  as{)ect  than  any  other 

Eart  of  the  country ;  but  various  causes  have  com- 
ined  to  prevent  the  spread  of  husbandry  and  culti- 
vation, proportionally  to  the  increase  of  territory 
rescued  from  the  deserts  by  the  annual  overflows. 
(Ibid.  p.  437.)  This  distnct,  from  its  compara- 
tively low  situation,  and  from  the  absence  of  those 
mountains  which  enclose  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  confine  its  waters,  aptly  designated  by  Browne 
*the  walls  of  Egypt,'  is  more  influenced  by  the 
inundations  than  the  upper  lands ;  and  when  the 
river  is  at  its  greatest  height,  it  presents  the  aspect 
of  an  extensive  maish.  The  river  begins  to  swell 
in  June,  and  continues  to  increase  tul  Sept. ;  at 
which  period  the  fields  of  the  Delta  are  com- 
pletely submerged,  its  Ullages,  towns  (which  are 
built  on  natural  or  artificial  mounds),  and  trees, 
«)nly  appearing  above  the  water.  After  remaining 
Ktationary  for  a  few  days,  the  waters  begin  to  sul^ 
side,  and  by  the  end  of  Nov.  leave  the  land  alto- 
gether, having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.  An 
Egyptian  spnng,  corresponding  to  our  winter, 
gives  to  the  Delta  its  most  smiling  and  verdant 
appearance.  The  rice  fields,  having  been  sown 
lx»fore  the  water  has  entirelv  receded,  are  covered 
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with  a  vivid  green,  trees  put  forth  their  blossoms, 
and  the  whole  country  bears  at  this  season  the 
aspect  of  a  fruitful  garden. 

I'hc  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta,  nas  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ablest 
inquirers  from  the  remotest  period.  The  most 
probable  as  well  as  most  ancient  theory  is,  that 
which  represents  it  as  wholly  formed  of  the  de- 
posits brought  down  by  the  Nile,  and  as  con- 
stantly, though  slowly,  gaining  on  the  sea. 
(Herodotus,  it  §  5.)  Originally  the  sea  is  said  to 
have  flowed  as  far  S.  as  the  Pyramids;  but  in 
the  course  of  ages,  through  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  the  mud  of  the  river,  assisted  in  some 
dc^ijee  by  the  constniction  of  canals  and  dykes, 
the  land  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ceased 
to  be  submerged,  except  during  the  period  of  the 
inundation.  (Savary's  Letters  on  Eg\^t,  Letter  I.) 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  stoutly  denied ; 
and  though  it  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  the  bed  of  the  river  are  both 


slowly  rising,  it  is  contended  that  the  limits  of  the 
Delta  to  the  N.  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  re> 
mot«st  antiquity.  Tliw  opinion  is  supported  bv 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson ;  and  it 
b  also  supported  by  the  learned  author  of  the  very 
able  and  elaborate  article  on  Eg^'pt,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  *  Encvclopedia  Britannica.'  But 
though  it  were  admitted  that  th6  limits  of  the 
Delta  on  the  N.  had  coi^tinued  nearly  stationary 
from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  that  would  not  in> 
validate  his  statement  that  the  cultivated  por- 
tion of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  river.  The 
chain  of  sand-banks  skirting  the  Delta  on  the  N. 
probably  existed  long  before  the  Delta  attainccl 
its  present  form ;  and  the  lakes,  or  lagoons,  already 
noticed,  lying  to  the  S.  of  this  chain,  are  appa- 
rently the  last  remains  of  the  sea  by  which  it  was 
anciently  covered.  That  the  Delta  should  owe 
its  existence  to  the  Nile,  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  what  is  observed  in  all  similar  situations ;  and 
no  positive  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to 
controvert,  or  even  materially  weaken,  the  strong 
and  all  but  conclusive  presumptions  in  its  favour. 
(Shaw's  Travels,  385,  Ac,  4to.  ed.;  Kennel's 
Geog.  of  Herodotus.)  But  few  traces  are  now  to 
be  found  of  the  many  famous  cities  with  which 
this  part  of  Egypt  was  formerly  studded ;  and 
that,  except  Alexandria,  the  only  places  of  con- 
sequence m  the  Delta,  at  the  present  day,  are 
Kc^tta  and  Damietta,  situated  at  the  two  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  At  the  former  the  river  is  1,800  fL 
wide,  but  at  Damietta  only  800.  The  villages 
are  numerous,  and  generally  large ;  but  the  houses 
seldom  exceed  from  10  to  12  ft  square.  They  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  covered  with 
flat  roofs  of  straw  and  Nile  mud.  (Dr.  Richard- 
son's Travels,  I  40;  Clarke's  Travels,  iii.  13; 
Modem  Traveller,  I  180-232,  Ac.) 

2.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile  ofCentrtdand  Upper 
Egypt, — Ascending  the  river  ftom  its  fork,  the 
cultivable  land  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  and  for 
some  distance  is  found  to  decrease ;  for  here  the 
banks  are  much  more  elevated,  and  are  seldom 
(juite  covered  with  water,  even  during  the  highest 
inundations,  ((yeog.  Journal,  ix.  434.)  Hence 
the  alluviums  do  not  reach  the  interior  at  this 
point  The  E.  or  Arabian  mountain  chain  termi- 
nates abruptly  at  Mount  Mokattem,  near  Cairo, 
and  diverges  towards  Suez ;  while  the  opposite  or 
Libyan  range  ends  at  Faioum,  having  turned  off 
to  the  W.  to  enclose  that  valley.  Throughout  the 
entire  district  the  E.  chain  has  genejrally  more 
transverse  breaks  and  ravines,  is  more  lofty  and 
rugged,  and  comes  closer  to  the  river,  than  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Between  Faioum  and 
the  NUe  the  Libyan  ridge  has  nearly  a  level 
summit,  overlooking  the  country  below ;  and  this 
table-land  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  P)^ramids. 
The  space  left  between  both  ridges  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 10  m.  in  Central  Eg>T;)t,  while  in  the  upper 
country  they  press  even  more  closely  upon  the 
sides  of  the  river;  thus  that  part  of'^the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  which  belongs  to  Egypt  has  but  a 
contracted  breadth,  and  even  that  is  not  all  avail- 
able for  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  a  great 
portion  of  it  being,  from  the  height  of  the  banks, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  overflowings  and  their 
beneficent  deposits;  hence  a  strip  of  desert 
mostly  runs  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
Where,  however,  the  land  is  laid  under  water  at 
high  Nile,  communication  is  kept  up  between 
one  village  and  another  by  means  of  elevated 
roads  or  dykes,  which  commence  on  a  level  with 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  and,  as  they  extend  to  the 
interior,  rise  to  so  great  a  height  above  the 
fiel<is  as  to  leave  room  for  the  constniction  of 
arches  for  the  passage  of  the  water.    As  the  river 
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enters  the  EpTM^tifli]  territory  from  Nubia,  the 
granitic  hilk  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rent  by  the  stream.  Hence,  between  the  Isle  of 
PhilaB  and  Assouan  the  current  is  interrupted  by 
innumerable  islands.  Others,  of  a  less  rocky 
character — some  of  them  extensive,  considering 
tlie  breadth  of  the  Kile — spring  up  out  of  its 
bed  at  various  int^^rvals  during  its  progress  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Isle  of  Elephantin^  oppo- 
site to  Assouan,  wears  so  beautiful  an  aspect  tnat 
it  is  called  by  the  natives  the  *  Isle  of  Flowers ' 
(Djeyiret-el-Sahir) ;  and  most  European  travellers 
describe  it  as  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
Eg}^tian  valley  is  strewed  with  those  stupendous 
monuments  of  human  labour,  those  beautiful  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  which  have  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  ages ;  and  which  seem 
the  more  marvellous,  the  more  closely  they  are 
examined. 

3.  77^  dewert  E,  of  the  Nile  is  broken  by  rugged 
mountains,  and  intersected  by  numerous  wadys  or 
ravines,  sometimes  thickly,  but  more  frequently 
scantily,  clothed  with  venlure.  It  has,  however, 
the  advantage  of  numerous  springs ;  beside  which 
are  traced  ancient  caravan  tracks,  that  are  still 
traversed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  *  company  of  merchants '  found  Joseph  in  the 
pit.  The  leading  characteristic  of  this  desert, 
particularly  in  the  N.  part,  is  its  gradual  ascent 
from  the  Nile  to  a  certain  distance  £.,  where 
commences  a  plain  nearlv  level,  and  of  some 
extent,  from  which  all  the  valleys  or  torrents 
running  in  a  W.  direction  empty  themselves  into 
the  Nile,  and  those  to  the  E.  mto  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  such  a  character  are  the  Ataka  hills,  men- 
tioned before  as  branching  £.  from  the  Mokattem 
mountains,  near  Cairow  These  are  joined  at  a 
right  angle  bv  a  series  of  eminences  which  skirt 
the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  into  the  Nubian 
country,  under  the  names  of  the  Zarafana, 
Doffa,  and  Jaffatine  ranges;  and  form  the  E. 
ed;?G8  of  the  plateaux  raised  by  the  transverse 
hills,  a  chain  of  which  appears  again  in  lat.  29^ 
l)ctween  Benisouef  and  that  part  of  the  Suez 
gulf  called  Birket  Far&n.  These  are  entirely  of 
limestone,  and  present  a  gradual  ascent  from  the 
Nile  to  a  distance  £.  of  30  m. :  the  high  plain 
which  succeeds  is  about  16  m;  broad,  and  the 
descent  down  to  the  Ked  Sea  occupies  a  space  of 
about  50  m.  At  the  S.  declension  of  the  N. 
KelMla  mountains  is  a  copper-mine,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  ruined  huts,  furnaces,  scoriBe,  drc, 
found  by  Wilkinson  to  have  been  extensively 
worked.  (Geog.  Jonm.,  ii.  32.)  The  Wadv  Arabah 
intervenes  its  desert  of  sand  to  the  S.  Kel^Ula  or 
Kolzim  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
situated  the  two  celebrated  convents  of  St  Anthony 
(17  m.  from  the  sea)  and  St.  Paul,  placed  about 
14  m.  apart.  Between  these  convents  and  the  gulf 
at  Wadv  Girti  are  the  remains  of  houses  and 
catacombs,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Greek 
{)eriod.  In  lat,  28^  26',  the  limestone  formation, 
which  continues  with  little  interruption  through- 
out the  N.  hUls  of  this  desert,  is  jomed  by  primi- 
tive rocks,  which  pesent  more  irregular  surfaces, 
but  rise  from  the  t>anks  of  the  Nile  with  a  gentler 
dcclivitv  than  the  series  already  described,  and 
abut  with  proportionate  abruptness  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Mount  Grdrib  (28^  150, 
one  of  these  rugged  eminences,  is  the  highest  of 
the  hills  in  this  desert,  being  6,000  ft.  arove  the 
sea.  Four  hours  S.  of  Gririb  are  two  copper 
mines,  with  the  same  appearances  of  having  beeai 
worked  as  those  before  mentioned.  In  lat.  2S9  the 
character  of  the  levels  again  changes,  being 
higher  and  more  uniform  from  the  Nile  to  where 
they  make  a  descent  to  the  sea,  which  is  gradual 


till  they  reach  Mount  Azzeit,  which  gives  them 
an  abrupt    termination.     Near  Mount  Dokhan 
(lat  27°  25')  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  va^ 
quarries  of  red  porphyry,  strewed  with  the  ma- 
terials of  a  small  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
never  been  completed.    At  Cosseir,  whose  bay  in- 
dents the  Red  Sea,  at  about  lat  26°  6',  end  the 
primitive  hills  that  intersect  the  desert  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
join  a  transverse  range,  npon  which  extends  the 
caravan  route  from  Kenneh  on  the  Nile  to  Cosseir, 
where  pilgrims  embark  to  pay  their  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  Mecca.    (See  Cosseir.)    The  valley 
of  Cosseir  extends  down  to  about  25^,  where 
another  transverse  range  occurs,  which  contains, 
near  Uie  sea,  some  lead  mine&    Mount  Zabarah, 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for  its  emeralds, 
rises   a  litUe  further   inland.     Attempts    have 
been  made  to  re-open  the  sources  of  wealth  which 
these  mines  are  said  to  have  afforded,  but  without 
success.     (Calliaud'a   Travels,  fol    Paris,  1822, 
p.  60.)     Nearly  on  a  line  with  Assouan  (lat  23° 
56')  are  the  ruins  of  Berenice.    The  whole  of  the 
desert  of  Egypt  is  the  resort  of  distinct  tribes  of 
Arabs,  who  confine  themselves  to  particular  lo- 
calities;  they  consist  of  the  Maazy,  occupjring 
the  country  to  the  £.  of  Benisouei,  Atouni,  and 
Benihasei,   S.  of  the  Maazy  and  the  Ahabdie 
Arabs,  who  are  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the 
desert,  and  breed  camels  for  the  market  of  Esneh. 
4.  The  dewert  W,  of  Eaypt  presents  m  scene  so 
formidable  to  travellers,  that  few  have  visibed  the 
oaae*  by  which  it  is  here  and  there  interspersed. 
The  most  N.  of  these  is  Sivah,  or  Ammon ;  SE. 
from  which,  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  ia  the  Little 
Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Bahrveh ;  the  chief  village  of 
which  lies  in  lat  28°  16'  N.,  and  lonff.  28°  56'  £. 
S.  and  W.  are  the  small  oases  of  £1  Hayz,  Farm- 
freh,  and  Zerzoora;  and  still  further  S.  ia  the 
Dakhleh  oasis,  whose  first  European  visitant  was 
Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  in  1819.     Its  chief  village 
stands  in  about  lat  25°  35'  N.,  and  long.  28°  56' 
E.    Three  days*  journey  to  the  £.  brings  the  tra- 
veller to  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Khargeh,  ex- 
t«ndinK  in  length  from  24°  30'  to  near  26°  N.  lat. 
Instead  of  islands  of  the  blest  (Mojcoimn'  ri|«oc) 
springing  up  amidst  the  surrounding  and  deaolat« 
ocean  of  sand,  as  the  ancients  describe  them,  the 
oases  are  valleys  or  dejjresnona  of  the  lof^  plain 
which  forms  the  extensive  tabl&-land  of  £.  Anica. 
On  descending  to  them,  they  are  found  to  bear,  in 
many  respects,  a  similarity  to  a  portion  of  the 
Valley  of  Egypt,  being  surrounded  by  steep  cliffii 
of  limestone,  at  some  mstance  from  the  cultivated 
land,  which  vary  in  height  in  the  different  oeses^ 
those  rising  from  the  S.  oases  being  the  hi^est 
Neither  do  they  present  a  continoatioa  of  culti- 
vable soil,  all  of  them  being  intersected  by  patches 
of  desert    They,  no  doubt,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
springs  with  which  they  abound,  the  decay  oftbe 
vegetation  thence  arising  having  produced  the  soil 
by  which  they  are  now  covered.     Their  fertility 
has  been  deservedly  celebrated ;  but  the  glowing 
eulogiums  of  travellers  on  their  surpassing  beaaty 
are  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  striking  contrast  they  present  to  the  snnoand- 
mg  deserts  of  arid,  burning  sand.    It  may  appear 
contradictory,  oonsidering  the  high  opinion  the 
ancients  entertained  of  the  fertility  and  beaaty  of 
the  oases,  that  they  should  have  sheeted  them  ftjr 
places  of  banishment ;  but  that  snch  was  the  case, 
st  least  under  the  Romans,  is  certain.    A  law  of 
the  Digest  Oib.  48,  tit  22)  refers  to  this  practice ; 
and  it  has  oeen  supposed  that  the  poet  Javtmal 
was  one  of  those  who  suffered  a  temponry  banish- 
ment (reUffatUi)  to  the  oases,  though  the  evidence 
of  this  is  by  no  means  dear.  (Biogiapfaie  Univcr- 
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Belle,  art. '  JavenaL*)  Bat  the  fact  of  their  being 
selected  as  places  of  banishment  is  not  in  anywise 
inconsbtent  with  the  received  opinions  as  to  their 
salubrity  and  fertility.  They  were  select^  not 
because  of  their  being  naturally  noxious  or  dis- 
agreeable, but  because  of  their  being,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  world,  and  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  escaping  from  them.  The  la^er  oases  have 
some  fine  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
at  Siwah.  (Edmonstone's  Visit  to  the  Oases, 
piutim;  Geog.  Journal,  ix.  440,  441,  d:c.) 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  extremely  hot :  this  is 
a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  lowness  of  its  ele- 
vation, of  its  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  N.  b^  vast  tracts  of  bumipg  sand,  and  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  rain.  Accoiding  bo  Yolney, 
two  seasons  onlv  are  distinguishable,  spring  and 
summer ;  or,  rather,  the  cool  and  the  hot  season. 
The  latter  continues  from  February  or  March  to 
October ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
the  air  is  inflamed,  the  sky  sparkling,  and  the  heat 
oppressive  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it:  during 
this  season  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer 
is  about  90^  Fahr.  But  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  much  tempered  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  by  the  vapours  brought  by  the  Etesian 
winds  from  the  N.,  and  by  the  dews  in  the  nights, 
that  the  natives  and  even  Europeans  occasionally 
complain  of  cold.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
about  6(P  Fahr.  It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to 
avoid  exposure  to  the  night  air. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Egypt,  being  for 
about  three  months  of  the  year  either  wholly  or 
partially  inundated,  and  being  subjected,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  sun,  pro- 
ducing an  excessive  evaporation,  would  be  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  exhalations  from  stagnant  waters,  so 
fatal  in  Cyprus  and  at  Iskenderoon,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  here  comparativelv 
innoxious.  They  are  not,  however,  entirely  di- 
vested of  their  bad  qualities.  On  the  retiring  of 
the  waters,  in  November,  which  is  the  Egyptian 
Feed-time,  W.  winds  and  fogs  are  prevalent,  which 

J)roduce  ophthalmia,  fever,  diarrhcea,  and  catarrh, 
^'rom  December  to  March  the  winds  blow  mostly 
from  the  £. ;  the  nights  are  cold,  but  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  day  is  that  of  June  in  France :  the 
various  productions  of  the  earth  are  then  vigorously 
on  the  mcrease;  its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
linest  verdure ;  and  all  nature,  reanimated  by  the 
fertilising  influence  of  the  river,  and  the  moderate 
temperature,  seems  to  grow  young  again.  In 
Upper  Egypt,  the  exhalations  being  comparatively 
few,  the  climate  is  proportionally  nealtliy. 

This  general  salubrity  of  the  climate,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  deleterious  influences  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  is  ascribable  to  the  natural 
dryness  of  the  air;  the  proximity  of  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts,  which  incessantly  absorb  the 
humidity;  and  the  currents  of  wind  that  sweep 
over  the  country  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption. The  aridity  is  such  that  butcher's  meat 
exposed,  even  in  summer,  to  the  N.  wind  does  not 

futrefy,  but  dries  up,  and  becomes  hard  as  wood, 
n  the  desert  dead  carcases  are  found  dried  in  this 
maimer,  so  light  that  a  man  may  easily  lift  the 
entire  body  of  a  cameL  But  near  the  sea  the  air 
is  much  less  dry  than  farther  up  the  country,  and 
that  at  Alexandria  and  Koeetta  iron  exp(^ed  to 
the  air  speedily  rusts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  sun  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the 
winds  invariably  blow  from  the  N.  or  NW. ;  but 
as  the  sun  recedes  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  the 


winds  become  variable,  blowing  from  the  £.  and 
W.,  passing  to  the  S.  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  blowing  from  this  quarter  till  about  the  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  During  this 
season  Egypt  is  at  intervals  visited  by  the  pesti- 
lential hot  winds  of  the  desert,  here  called  ifcAanum, 
but  identical  with  the  simoom  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  atauid  of  the  Turks.  They  have  the  same 
effects  as  in  Arabia  and  other  contiguous  countries. 
(See  Arabia.)  Their  heat  is  sometimes  exces- 
sive ;  the  soil  is  parphed,  and  broken  by  chasms ; 
the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  fields 
of  their  verdure.  The  fine  impalpable  sand  with 
which  they  are  loaded  obscures  the  sun,  and  gives 
to  everything  a  dusty  appearance.  During  the 
simoom  the  streets  are  deserted,  and  are  as  siltot 
during  day  as  during  night.  The  rising  of  the 
Nile  terminates  those  accesses  of  heat  and  drought, 
and  again  diffuses  life  and  gladness  over  the  land. 
The  beneficent  river 

'  From  his  broad  bosom  life  andverdnre  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  winga.' 

The  saline  properties  of  the  earth,  or,  as  Volney 
supposes,  of  the  air,  in  conjunction  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  give  to  vegetation  an  activity  in 
Egypt  unknown  in  cold  climates.  Wherever 
plants  have  water  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is 
prodigiouA.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  exotics,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  those  raised  in  the  country  require  to 
be  annually  renewed.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie 
et  en  Egypte,  L  61-66,  ed.  178*7.) 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air,  comparatively  little  rain  falls  in  Egypt ;  and 
some  seasons  have  passed  away  without  the  oc- 
currence of  a  single  shower.  But  this  is  not  usually 
the  case,  and  occaaonally  the  rains  are  pretty 
heavy.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  seasons ;  and,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
falls  of  rain  would  appear  Utterly  to  have  become 
comparatively  frequent  He  says  that  in  Lower 
Egypt  they  have  now  pretty  generally  from  thirty 
to  forty  rainy  days  in  the  year ;  and  that  the  pacha 
has  constructed  immense  warehouses  for  the  se- 
curing of  products  in  harvest,  which  were  formerly 
exposed  without  inconvenience  to  the  open  air. 
(Voyage,  Ac.  iii.  177.)  No  doubt,  however,  the 
rains  have  been  quite  as  frequent  and  heavy  in 
E^^t  in  past  times,  as  at  present.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  mention,  that  the  learned  and  accu- 
rate Mr.  Greaves,  who  visited  Egypt  in  1638  and 
1639,  states  that  the  rains  were  heavier  at  Alex- 
andria in  December  and  January,  than  he  had 
known  in  London;  and  that  there  were  also,  at 
the  same  time,  very  heavy  falls  in  Cairo.  (Pyra- 
midoCTaphia,  *  Works,'  L 103.)  Hail  showers  occa- 
sionally occur  in  winter  at  Alexandria,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  in  Cairo.  Snow  is  totally, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  nearly,  unknown  m 
^gyp^  Earthquakes  occur  but  seldom,  but  they 
are  not  unknown. 

Diseases, — The  inhab.  of  Egypt  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  seem  to  be,  at 
least  m  their  extent,  to  a  considerable  degree 
peculiar.  Of  these  ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent;  nothing  appears  more  extraordinary 
to  a  stranger  in  Cairo,  than  the  number  of  persons 
whose  sight  is  either  lost  or  impaired.  It  is  more 
common  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Egypt.  Mt 
generally  arises  from  checked  perspiration,  but  is 
aggravated  by  the  dust  and  many  other  causes. 
Where  remedies  are  prom^ptly  employed,  this 
disease  is  seldom  alarming  m  its  progress;  but 
vast  numbers  of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  not  knowing 
how  to  treat  it,  or  obstinately  resigning  them- 
selves to  fate,  lose  one  or  both  their  eyes.*  (Lane, 
i.  4.)     Small-pox  and  leprosy  are  aLw  very  (re- 
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qucnt,  T^lcpliantiasis  is  met  with  among  labourers 
in  tlie  rice  lielda ;  and,  in  the  marshy  districts  of 
tbp  interior,  the  legs  often  swell  to  an  enormous 
si/e.  Sy[>liilis  is  exceedingly  prevalent;  and  ma- 
liij^nant  fevers  prevail  in  April  and  May.  The 
piauue  occasionally  breakfl  out  with  great  violence 
in  Kgypt;  and  in  1826  it  destroyed  80,000  per- 
^5(»lls  in  Cairo  only,  and  in  1835  ita  effects  were 
still  more  fataL  Scarcely  any  jeai  passes  without 
this  formidable  disease'  makmg  its  appearance. 
It  gener^ly,  though  not  always,  breaks  out  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Khamsin,  or  hot  wind  from 
the  desert.  But  notwithstanding  this  formidable 
li.st  of  diseases,  it  is  still  true,  as  already  stated, 
that  no  part  of  Egypt  can  be  justly  characterised 
as  iniialubrious.  The  diseases  to  which  the  people 
are  subject  are  mostly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  de- 
]ires8ed  circumstances — their  filth,  miserable  ac- 
commodations, and  the  bad  quality  and  deficiency 
(»f  their  food.  Much  also  is  owing  to  their  apathy, 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  inutility  of  remedies  and  pre- 
cautions, and  the  ineflScieney  of  the  police. 

Plants  and  Animals, — The  vegetable  productions 
of  Egypt  are  of  a  nature  peculiarly  fitted  to  its 
exigencies.  The  absence  of  rain  forbids  the 
existence  of  forests;  and  there  being  no  high 
mountains,  alpine  productions  are  no  where  found. 
The  native  plants  of  Egypt  are  of  a  loose,  plethoric 
texture ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared 
in  continually  distended  veins,  whose  widely- 
opened  mouths  receive  and  retain  the  copious 
dews,  and  cause  the  leaves  to  perform  the  functions 
of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is 
excited,  and  the  continually  moist  roots  enable 
the  plants  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three  months'  flood. 
These  characteristics  will  be  found  in  the  cele- 
brated |)apyru8,  the  lotus,  and  its  three  varieties, 
Egyptian  arum  and  safiiower.  Bulbs  find  a  con- 
genial soil  in  Egypt,  and  the  gourd  and  cucumber 
tnbe  are  everywhere  planted.  The  acacia  of  the 
Nile,  and  date  palm,  and  sycamore,  are  scattered 
rather  than  grouped  over  the  wuntry.  The  con- 
stant use  to  which  the  soil  is  put  in  rearing 
valuable  planta  prevents  the  accumulation  of  such 
as  are  noxious  and  weeds ;  so  that  the  country  is 
remarkably  free  from  them.  The  number  of  fruit 
trees  in  Egypt  by  no  means  answers  to  t^e  culture 
and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  peculiar  hydrography  and  vegetntion  of 
Eg>'pt  exercise  a  great  influence  over  its  zoology. 
The  larger  species  of  wild  animals  find  no  forests 
in  which  to  prowl — no  recesses  for  their  dens; 
and  except  those  monsters  of  the  Nile— hippopo- 
tami and  crocodiles — are  banished  from  the  land. 
Birds  also,  that  inhabit  mountains  and  groves, 
avoid  the  exposed  deserts  and  scorching  fields 
around  the  Nile.  The  comitrj'  is  also  unfriendly 
to  some  insects ;  their  eggs  and  chrysalides  being 
either  washed  away  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
river,  or  smothered  in  the  stagnant  poola  formed 
by  its  overflow. 
*  The  only  primeval  animals  now  left  in  Egypt 
are  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  The  former, 
Bt)  poetically  yet  accurately  described  in  tlie  book 
of  Job  (xi.'  l'5-24),  has  been  known  to  measure 
IG  ft.  long,  15  ft.  in  circumference,  and  to  stand 
7  ft.  high.  The  skin  is  sufficiently  thick  and 
tough  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a  musket-balL 
Though  amphibious,  the  animal  is  not  nearly  so 
powerful  on  land  as  in  the  water.  Its  appetite  is 
enormous.  The  Nile  crocodile  is  a  lizard  of  enor- 
mous size,  covered  with  a  complete  armour  of 
ball-proof  scales ;  its  feet  arc  provided  vrith  strong 
.sharp  claws ;  an  immense  mouth,  opening  as  far 
as  the  ears,  exhibits  two  rows  ot  teeth  like  saws, 


fitting  into  each  other  when  closed.  This  is  &ho 
an  amphibious  animal ;  but  more  than  one-fourth 
part  of  its  existence  is  passed  in  water,  and,  like 
the  hippopotamus,  it  is  a  most  voracious  eater. 
The  ichneumon  is  a  persevering  destroyer  of  the 
eggs  of  crocodiles  and  serpents.  The  jerboa,  or 
jumping  mouse,  Nilotic  fox,  Egyptian  and  Alex- 
andrian rat  and  arvicola,  complete  the  list  of  wUd 
animals.  The  domestic  and  tame  animals  are 
chiefly  oxen  and  buffaloes,  which  are  employed 
in  agriculture ;  the  Egyptian  goat ;  dogs,  of  which 
there  is  a  peailiar  breed  at  Alexandria ;  and  the 
true  cat,  a  native,  it  is  supposed,  of  Egypt.  Horses 
are  much  ^teemed,  and  the  Egyptian  grooms  are 
reckoned  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Asjtes 
are  in  requisition  all  over  the  country.  Lastly, 
the  camel  and  dromedary  yield  their  important 
services  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  desert-bounded 
land.     (See  Arabia.) 

Of  the  feathered  tribe  peculiar  to  Egypt,  the 
first  to  claim  attention  b  the  ibis,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  identified  by  Brace 
with  the  abonhannes, — a  species  of  curlew,  placed 
by  Cuvier  amongst  the  gralke,  or  wading  birds. 
Its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  a  hen,  with  white 
plumage,  except  the  tips  of  the  quill  feathers, 
which  are  black,  the  largest  of  them  having  violet 
reflections.  Part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  naked ; 
black  in  the  adult,  bat  clothed  with  short  black 
feathers  in  the  young.  (Cuviez's  Animal  King- 
dom, by  Blyth  and  others,  243.) 

The  Egyptian  vulture  and  storic  perform  the 
office  of  scavengers  in  towns,  by  feeding  upon  the 
animal  substances  that  would  be  otherwise  left  to 
corrupt  the  air.    Pelicans  are  numerous  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  have  a  beautiful  plumage. 
Pigeons  are  kept  by  almost  every  fanner  in  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  their  dung,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  curious  conical  huts.  Poultry  abounds 
in  E^pt;  and  the  artificial  mode  of  hatching 
^gs  rorms  an  important  branch  of  Egyptian  in- 
dustry.    Plovers,  bustards,  and  partridges  are 
often  met  with ;  quails  visit  the  land  in  immenhc 
flocks,  from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  sea  swal- 
lows abound  along  the  base  of  the  Delta,  and  on 
the  shores  of  Uie  Red  Sea,    History,  sacred  and 
profane,  attests  the  predilection  of  the  Egyptianft 
for  fish  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  the  Nile  abounds 
with  it.    Nile  salmon  is  highly  esteemed.    The 
fishermen  of  the  coast  form  an  important  and  tur- 
bulent community.    Besides  the  crocodile,  the 
reptiles  of  Egypt  are  numerous.    Serpentr-charm- 
ing  is  a  rc^gular  profession ;  and  some  of  the  Arabs 
really  permrm  extraordinary  feats  with  the  most 
venomous  snakes.    The  homed  and  hooded  viper 
{Coluber  cerastes  and  C.  Haje)  are  the  most  dan> 
gerous.    Insects  aboimd  in  Eg^'pt  daring  a  |:reat 
part  of  the  year,  particularly  flies  and  rousquitoes. 
(Lane,  L  3.)    Locusts  also  occasionally  fcomge 
the  land,  visiting  it  in  such  immense  flights  as  to 
obscure  the  sun's  rays,  and  destroying  when  they 
alight  every  vestige  of  herbage.    Tne  breeding 
and  keeping  of  bees  forms  an  extensive  branch  in 
the  rural  economy  of  the  country.    The  beetle 
peculiar  to  Egypt  {Scarabceus  aarer),  so  oft^n  re- 
presented on  the  sacred  monuments,  is  rather 
larger  than  the  common  beetle,  and  is  entirfrly 
black.  The  Egyptian  bat  is  also  much  larger  than 
that  of  other  countries.    Zoophytes  abound  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  it  is  the  red  coral  which  supplies  \t^ 
name.    Sponges,  various  coralline,  polypes,  and 
madrepores,  are  also  found  on  ita  shores  (Hassel- 

Juist's  Appendix  to  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
.evant,  «c ;  Richardson's  Travels,  passm ;  Kos- 
sell's  Egypt,  464,  Ac,  Conder's  Egypt, /xunm.) 
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ject  from  the  earliest  historical  era  have— as  the 
rersians,  Greeks,  Romaus,  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
other  nations,  gained  in  their  turn  the  ascendenc}' 
— introduced  into  the  country  people  of  all  those 
raceSk  These,  added  to  the  Copts,  descendants 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  slaves  from  the 
Upper  Nile  countries,  a  small  number  of  Jews, 
and  a  few  Europeans,  make  up  the  motley  congre- 
gation at  present  assembled  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  But  of  all  its  conquerors,  Mohammed 
has  left  the  most  permanent  traces  in  Egypt.  The 
descendanta  of  the  Saracens  who  fought  under  his 
banner  form  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
present  population.  In  the  absence  of  more  pre- 
cise data,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  may  be 
estimated  at  about  5,000,000;  of  whom  Arab- 
Egyptians  3,000,000 ;  Copts  or  Christian  Eg>'p- 
tians,  500,000 ;  Turks,  300,000 ;  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, 200,000 ;  and  the  rest  belonging  to  various 
tribes  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  Arab-Egyptians  are  divided,  by  Yolney, 
into  three  clasps.  The  first  are  the  fellahs  or 
husbandmen,  the  posterity,  he  says,  of  the  Arabs, 
who  emigrated  from  the  peninsula  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Amrou  in  640.  They  still 
retain  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  but  are 
taller  and  stronger.  In  general  they  reach  5  fU 
4  in.,  and  many  5  ft.  6  or  7  m.  Their  skin,  tinged 
by  Uie  sun,  is  almost  black.  They  have  oval 
heads,  prominent  foreheads,  large  but  not  aqui- 
line noses,  and  well-shaped  mouths.  They  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  E^ptian  peasantry.  The 
second  class  of  Arabs  are  Moghrebbins,  or  settlers 
from  Mauritania.  The^  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Said,  where  they  live  m  villages  by  themselves ; 
they  likewise  are  fellahs.  The  third  class  are 
liedouins  of  the  desert,  or  wandering  tribes. 

llie  Arabs,  particularly  the  Bedouins,  wherever 
they  are  found,  have  a  remarkable  identity  of  ap- 
pearance and  character.  (See  Arabia.)  But  the 
fellahs  or  husbandmen  of  Egypt,  having  been  sub- 
jected for  centuries  to  a  despotical  government, 
and  deprived  of  that  wild  freedom  that  is  now,  as 
of  old,  enjoyed  by  their  brethem  of  the  desert, 
have  lost  several  of  the  distin^ishing  traits  of  the 
Arab  character.  They  are  n^d  Mussulmen,  and 
strictly  observant  of  tiie  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies laid  down  by  their  sheiks,  or  priests.  Mr. 
Lane  says: — *  Very  few  large  or  handsome  houses 
are  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  metro- 
polis and  some  other  towns.  The  dwellings  of  the 
lower  orders,  particularly  those  of  the  peasants, 
are  of  a  very  mean  description  :  they  are  mostly 
built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented  together  with 
mud.  Some  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  The  greater 
number,  however,  comprise  two  or  more  apart- 
ments ;  though  very  few  are  two  stories  high.  In 
one  of  these  apartments,  in  the  houses  of  the  pea- 
sants in  Lower  Eg3rpt,  there  is  generally  an  oven 
{foam),  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  entrance,  and 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  chamber.  It 
resembles  a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and  is  about  breast 
high  :  it  is  constructed  of  brick  and  mud ;  the  roof 
arched  within,  and  flat  on  the  top.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  night- 
covering  during  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of 
the  oven,  having  previously  lighted  a  fire  within 
it ;  or  the  husband  and  wife  only  enjoy  this 
luxury,  and  the  children  sleep  upon  the  floor. 
Ihe  chambers  have  small  apertures  high  up  in 
the  walls,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air — some- 
times furnished  with  a  grating  of  wood.  The  roofs 
are  formed  of  palm  branches  and  palm  leaves,  or 
of  millet  stalks,  Ac,  laid  upon  rafters  of  the  trunk 
of  the  palm,  and  covered  with  a  pl&sterof  mudand 
cliopped  straw.  The  furniture  consist^)  of  a  mat  or 
two  to  sleep  upon,  a  few  earthen  vessels,  and  a 


hand-miU  to  grind  the  com.  In  many  villa^a 
laige  pigeon-houses,  of  a  square  form,  but  with 
tlie  walls  slightly  inclining  inwards  (like  many  of 
the  ancient  Eg^'ptiau  buildings),  or  of  the  form  of 
a  sugar  loaf,  are  constructed  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
huts,  with  crude  brick,  pottery,  and  mud.  Mu!<t 
of  the  villages  of  Egypt  are  sitiuited  upon  emi- 
nences of  rubbish,  w^hich  rise  a  few  feet  above  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  and  are  surrounded  by 
palm  trees,  or  have  a  few  of  tlicse  trees  ui  their 
vicinity.  The  rubbish  which  they  occupy  chictly 
consists  of  the  materials  of  former  huts,  and  seems 
to  increase  in  about  the  same  degree  as  the  level  of 
the  alluvial  plains  and  the  bed  of  the  river.'  (Lane, 
Modem  Eg^-ptians,  30,  31.)  The  dress  of  the  pc'a- 
santry  consists  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  ;  and,  like 
all  Orientals,  they  are  fond  of  attending  cofiee- 
houses,  and  listening  to  the  tales  of  pretended 
magicians,  or  the  rude  music  of  strolling  musi- 
cians. They  submit,  without  murmuring,  to  ever}' 
species  of  ill-treatment ;  principally,  it  seems,  froiii 
a  deep-rooted  conviction  of  its  mutility,  which  has 
degenerated  into  an  apathy  that  now  forms  the 
main  feature  of  their  character.  They  are — in 
spite  of  diet  both  poor  in  quality  and  scanty  in 
quantity — robust,  healthy,  and  capable  of  under- 
going great  severity  of  labour  and  fatigue,  being 
muscular  without  fleshiness  or  corpulency.  Like 
Bedouins,  they  have  a  habit  of  half-shutting  their 
eyes,  firom  constant  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
women  are  in  a  most  degraded  condition,  and  per- 
form all  the  laborious  and  menial  oflices.  The 
Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  have  a  great  con- 
tempt for  the  established  peasantry  of  Egypt,  and 
apply  to  them  the  name  of  fellahs,  as  one  of  con- 
tempt, signifying  boors;  distinguishing  themselves 
as  true  Arabs  (bedawees).  The  latter,  whenever 
they  please,  take  the  daughters  of  the  former  in 
marriage,  but  will  not  give  their  own  daughters  in 
return.  Should  a  Bedouin  be  slain  by  a  fellah, 
blood  revenge  is  often  perpetrated  upon  the  offend- 
ingtribe  three  or  four  fold. 

The  Egyptian  Christiana,  or  Copta,  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egvp- 
tians ;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  written  lan- 
guage is  identical  with  that  spoken  by  their 
ancestors.  Some  learned  men  have  suj)po8ctl, 
from  certain  resemblances  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Coptic,  that  the  latter  was  a  dialect  of  the 
former,  or  that  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. But  this  opinion  is  now  all  but  aban- 
doned. Michaelis  says,  that  *  every  person  com- 
petent to  form  an  opmion  knows  that  the  Coptic 
and  the  Hebrew  have  not  the  slightest  origirud 
affinity ;  and  that  although  some  words  occur  in 
the  former  that  resemble  Semitic  vocables,  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  which  the 
proximity  and  intercourse  of  Semitic  nations  have 
exerdsed  over  the  idiom  of  the  native  Egyptians.' 
(Quoted  by  Prichard,  iu  21 1.)  The  characteristics 
of  the  Coptic  language  are  shortness  of  the  wtjnU, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  construc- 
tion ;  its  genders  and  cases  are  expressed  by  pre- 
fixes and  mfixcs,  and  not,  as  is  usual  with  Asiatic 
and  European  languages,  by  terminations.  (See 
Quatretai^re,  Kecherches  sur  la  Litt^rature  Egyp- 
tienne.)  The  modem  Copts,  however,  speak  Ara- 
bic, their  original  tongue  being  understood  but  by 
few  persons  ;  and  though  their  liturgy  be  written 
in  Coptic,  it  is  exjMunded  in  Arabic  (Lane,  ii. 
812  ;  Quarterly  Review,  lix.  170.)  They  ar«  sober 
and  steady  ;  are  much  employed  as  secretaries  in 
public  oflices  ;  and  are  the  best  accountants  in  the 
country,  few  respectable  traders  being  without  a 
*  Coptic  clerk,'  They  are  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  government,  and  possess  certain  immunities, 
being  unmolested  in  their  religion,  and  exempted 
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from  military  conscription  ;  for  which  privilege, 
however,  they  compound  by  payment  of  a  tri- 
bute. Their  patriarch,  though  called  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  resides  in  Fostadt,  or  Old 
Cairo.  Many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained as  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Their  early  and  high  civili- 
eation,  and  their  great  works,  show  conclusively 
that  they  were  of  a  very  different  race  from  most 
other  African  nations.  Cuvier,  who  states  that  he 
had  examined  the  heads  of  more  than  fifty  mum- 
mies, declares  that  not  one  of  them  had  any  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  Negro  or  Hotten- 
tot races ;  and  he  concludes  that  they  belonged  to 
the  same  race  of  men  as  the  Europeans.  Even  at 
this  day  the  appearance  of  the  Copts  contrasts 
most  advantageously  with  that  of  the  Arabs.  M. 
Pugnet,  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  physi- 
cian, observes,  *  A  Vexterieur  chetif  et  miaeraJbie 
de»  ArabeA,  lea  Coptes  opposent  un'  air  de  majeste' 
et  de  puissance ;  a  la  rudesse  de  leuis  traits  une 
affabihtc^  soutenue ;  k  leur  abord  inquiet  et  sou- 
cieux  une  figure  tres-c'panouie.' 

The  Turks  settled  in  Egypt,  though  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  occupy  important  social 
nositions,  being  masters  of  the  country.  They 
fill  lUl  the  high  offices  of  state,  which  are,  how- 
ever, often  enough  made  the  objects  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  administered  with  little  impartialLty. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
mercantile  business,  and  many  of  them  persons  of 
gT«at  influence ;  but  the  Jews,  about  5,000  in 
number,  are  a  despised,  and  therefore  a  distinc- 
tive class  in  Egypt,  and  have  a  particular  quarter 
of  everv  laige  town  set  apart  for  their  readences^ 
generally  the  most  confined  and  dirty  portion 
of  the  place.  They  are  usually  bankers,  money 
changers,  gold  and  silver-smiths,  Ac,  and  enjoy 
a  fair  share  of  religious  toleration.  Slaves,  chiefly 
from  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Darfur,  are  introduced 
in  large  numbers,  and  are  sold  in  public  markets 
belonging  to  every  moderately  sized  town.  (Lane, 
ii.  31 1-353 ;  Burckhardt's  Arabic  Proverbs,/xiMi]R ; 
Niebuhr's  TraveK) 

The  following  statfments,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  <dasses  in  Egypt,  apply  principally 
to  the  fellahs  ;  they  were  supplied  by  an  English 
gentleman  long  resident  in  the  country  : — 

<  With  the  kbouring  classes  of  Egypt  bread  is 
the  great  article  of  fo^,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
there  more  properly  the  staff  of  life  than  in  any 
other  country.  Beans  and  lentils  are  next  in 
importance.  With  bread,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning, 
tliey  use  the  yam,  radish,  cucumber,  date,  onion, 
and  at  certain  seasons  the  melon,  of  which  there 
is  great  abundance,  and  occasionally  also  cheese, 
and  a  sort  of  butter  or  ghee,  in  common  use  for 
cooking.  Fish,  too,  and  particularly  the  dried  fish 
of  Lake  Menzaleh,  u  a  ravourite  article  of  food. 
Bice  is  less  used  here  than  in  most  eastern  coun- 
tries, being  dearer  than  bread ;  but  still  their 
favourite  dish  of  pillau,  or  rice  and  butter  mixed, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fowl  or  meat,  if  the  party 
happen  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen.  Butcher's  meat  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  unless  at  their  great  festival 
of  the  Bairam,  when  the  duties  are  taicen  off,  they 
rarely  taste  it.  But  though  thus  living  in  a  grea't 
measure  on  vegetable  food,  they  are  a  robust 
and  healthy  people,  capable  of  undergoing  great 
fatigue ;  and  in  despite  of  the  general  unpre- 
possessing appearance  of  both  sexes,  there  are 
often  to  De  seen  specimens  of  the  human  form 
of  matchless  symmetry  and  beauty,  particuhirly 
among  the  boatmen  on  the  Nile.  Their  only  lux- 
uries are  coffee  and  tobacco  ;  the  latter  a  coarse 
description  produced  in  the  country,  yet  still  such 


a  solace  to  the  poor  man,  that  while  he  has  it  he 
seldom  complains,  though  all  else  were  wanting. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  coarse  blue 
cotton  shirt  manufactured  in  the  country,  without 
any thin|2^  else,  except  the  red.  and  often  less  show^' 
cap,  which  covers  the  head,  the  shawl  and  broad 
cloth  so  ambitiously  worn  by  the  upper  classes 
being  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humble  labourer. 
The  richer  classes  of  natives,  including  those  in 
ofiioes  of  trust  under  the  government  (which  is 
the  major  part),  or  engaged  as  retailers  or  handi- 
craftmen  in  such  pursuits  as  yield  a  decent  liveli- 
hood, live  as  well  and  as  fully,  and  are  as  weU 
clothed,  as  tlie  same  classes  in  any  other  country. 

*  In  Egypt,  where  there  is  no  piersonal  liberty — 
where  the  government  claims  and  enforces  its 
ri^ht  to  the  labour  of  every  man,  willing  or  not 
willing,  on  its  own  terms, — where  among  the  na- 
tive tradeiB  there  is  no  property,  or  if  it  exist  is 
not  seen, — ^where  no  enterprise  can  be  undertaken 
but  with  consent  of  the  government,  or  at  the  risk 
of  clashing  with  some  of  its  private  interests,  there 
can  be  no  proper  rate  of  wages  as  applicable  to 
any  particular  trade,  nor  any  chance  of  the  remu- 
neration for  labour  being  bottomed  otherwise  than 
upon  favour  or  caprice.    The  native  artisans,  as 
cutlers,  silk  weavers,  i^oe-makers,  saddlers,  cop- 
persmiths, Ac,  confine  their  operations  to  their 
own  little  booths  and  shops,  and  usually  find  in 
themselves  and  their  families  sufliicient  hands  for 
all  their  woric;  and  tlie  same  applies  to  all  re- 
tailers of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  every  other  article  of  consumptioiu 
Were  a  capitalist,  supposing  him  possessed  of  the 
authority  of  the  government,  to  embark  in  any 
enterprise,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  pacha,  and  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  field,  commanding,  as  the  latter  does,  all 
the  labour  of  the  country  at  his  own  price,  be- 
sides having  monopolies  of  nearly  every  Uiing 
consumed  in  the  country.    Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  upon   the  pacha  the  whole  labouring 
classes  must  mainly  depend  for  support ;  and  it 
has  been  generally  stated,  that  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  avera^  rate  of  wages  paid 
by  him  does  not  exceed  a  piastre  per  day  for  a 
full  grown  man ;  one  half  usually  in  breadl,  upon 
whidi  he  has  his  profit,  for  he  is  a  large  Inker 
also,  and  the  other  half  in  money.    To  women 
and  children  he  pays  from  10  to  20  paras  per  day. 
A  Frank  cannot  command  the  labour  of  the  same 
people  for  less  than  double  the  money.    In  the 
manufactories  men  who  have  made  themaelves 
remarkable  for  their  skill  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  drawing  from  3  to  6  mastres  per  day,  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.    The  common  rate  ot 
one  piastre  per  day  may  be  said  ^iist  to  preserve 
the  ixurties  in  existence,  and  that  is  alL' 

Government  and  Law$, — ^Egypt,  whose  history 
commences  with  the  history  of  civilised  man  and 
organised  government,  which  gave  laws  to  the  old 
world  and  art  to  the  Greeks,  after  being,  for  many 
oenturiea,  subjected  to  foreign  masters,  became,  at 
length,  a  prov.  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Under 
the  Turkish  sway  it  was  long  her  &te  to  auffer 
that  worst  kind  of  despotism  resulting  from  the 
delegation  of  arbitrary  power  by  a  careless  tyran- 
nical master  to  a  scarcely  responsible  serv'juit. 
The  bold,  innovating  spirit  of  the  first  independ- 
ent ruler  of  Egypt,  t-he  celebrated  Mehemet  Ali, 
has,  however,  introduced  several  reforms  into  the 
administrative  constitution  of  the  government, 
which  have  been  upon  the  whole  benefidaL  The 
government  of  Egypt,  under  the  successors  tif 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  as  at  present  organised,  consists 
of,  1st,  tlie  viceroy,  or  pacha,  whose  power  i«  vn- 
limited  and  despotic    2d,  Ilia  deputy,  called  Ki- 
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My^o.  3d,  Seven  oonndlB  of  sUte,  who  have  each 
a  dJatinct  department  of  the  eovenimeiit  to  pre- 
side over.  4tn,  Govonors  (Na^r)  appointed  to 
each  proT.  By  the  imperial  H€titi-Scheriff-—hU 
*  the  illastrioiLs  writing —of  Jan.  12, 1841,  and  a 
firman  ai  the  sultan  of  June  1,  of  the  same  year, 
the  gofvenmient  of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  subject  to  an  annual 
tribute  of  80,000  purses,  or  400,000^.,  to  the  Turk- 
Uh  govenunent.  Under  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  country  is  divided  into  three  great  pro- 
vinces, viz.  StOd,  or  Upper  £gypt;  f^alom,  or 
Middle  E^ypt;  and  Bakari,  or  Lower  Egypt. 
These  piovmces  again  are  divided  into  7  intenden- 
cies,  and  subdivided,  after  the  French  system,  into 
departments  and  arrondissements.  In  other  re- 
9pects,  the  socoessors  of  Mehemet  Ali  have  tried 
u*  imitate  the  forms  of  ^vemment  of  Imperial 
France.  The  dvil  and  crmiinal  laws  are  adminis> 
teied  bv  a  eadi,  or  chief  judge,  and  his  deputy,  or 
imib,  iBut  most  of  these  offices  being  nlle^  by 
Turks,  who  speak  their  own  language,  an  official 
interpreter  is  necessary.  The  court  of  the  cadi 
has  also  its  hath  rooaol  (chief  ser^pant  of  arrests, 
which  are  executed  by  nis  inferior  officers) ;  its 
AcuA  ikdti6,  or  chief  secretary ;  and  thahids,  or  re- 
oortlers,  who  prepare  the  bumness  of  the  court, 
and  relieve  it  of  such  details  as  would  unneces- 
sarily take  up  the  time  of  the  cadL  Petty  cases 
are  at  onoe  decided  by  a  xabit  or  magistrate.  The 
police  is  numerous  and  effective,  and  consists  of 
the  military  and  the  magistrates,  or  zabit  police. 
Though  stUl  very  defective,  the  administration  of 
jostioe  in  Egypt  has  been  vastly  improved  under 
the  government  of  the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
Except  in  rare  cases  convicts  are  usuallv  punished 
by  bemg  compelled  to  labour  at  the  puohc  works. 
The  )>acha  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  pro- 
pnetor  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  he  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  considerable  agriculturist,  manufacturer, 
and  trader  in  the  country.  The  pacha  is  the  sole 
manufacturer,  printer,  and  bleacher  of  cotton 
goods ;  the  sole  maker  of  sail-cloth  and  Fes  cape ; 
the  sole  glass-blower,  paper-manufacturer,  iron- 
founder,  gunr-maker,  gunpowder  manufacturer,  &c ; 
he  has  the  monopoly  of  opium,  indigo,  sidtpetre, 
and  linseed  oils ;  he  is  the  only  tanner  in  his  domi- 
nicnis ;  he  is  the  owner  of  all  uie  mills  and  manu- 
factonea,  and  of  more  than  half  the  camels,  horses, 
bnllaloes,  and  cattle  in  the  country ;  and  of  half 
its  boats.  He  specifies  the  employments  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  pop.  shall  engage ;  the  crops  or 
pnMluoe  tber  are  to  raise  or  furnish,  and  the  prices 
at  which,  when  pirodaoed,  they  are  to  deliver  them 
to  his  agents.  This  system  of  administrative  in- 
terference, described  in  detail  by  Marshal  Mar- 
moot,  is  canned  out  in  the  following  manner.  The 
hnd  cultivator  (ch^  de  cvfture),  in  coniunction 
with  the  head  civil  authority  {eheyk-d-deled)  of 
each  village,  makes  every  year  a  division  of  the 
lands  to  be  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants:  this 
divisioa  having  been  made,  the  kind  of  culture  to 
which  each  portion  is  to  be  applied  b  determined, 
— so  much  being  devoted  to  dhounah ;  so  much  to 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil ;  so  much  to  sugar, 
rMX,  cotton,  aiul  inmgo.  The  quantity  of  dhounah 
to  be  cultivated  is  regulated  according  to  the 
quantity  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  cultivator's  family ;  and  the  produce  is  given 
up  wholly  to  him  for  their  support.  The  other 
products  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil  be- 
long to  the  cultivator,  after  the  quantity  of  each 
demanded  by  the  pacha  has  been  deducted :  this 
quantity  varies  every  year,  but  is  most  commonly 
ooe-hatif  of  the  produce.  The  remainder,  includ- 
ing rioe,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  woad. 


are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  pacha.  The  cul- 
tivator is  prohibited,  under  the  heaviest  penalties, 
from  retaining  the  smallest  portion  of  any  one  of 
these  articles :  they  are  dejx>8itetl  in  the  public 
magazines  establbhed  throughout  the  country, 
and  placed  to  the  account  of  the  fellahs  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  pacha,  which  never  exceeds  two-thirds 
of  the  market  price. 

The  fellah  nas  to  pay  to  the  pacha  the  mtr^, 
which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  land-tax,  or 
the  rent  of  the  Isjid.  This  impost  is  regulated 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land ;  the  maximum 
is  28  pataks  (1 5s.),  the  minimum  17  pataks  (8s.  Id.) 
the  feddan.  The  average  may  be  about  9s.  or  1  Os. 
an  acre.  The  fellah  pa^s,  moreover,  a  personal 
tax,  which  varies,  according  to  the  presumed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual,  from  16  piastres  to 
5  cents.  His  cattle  is  also  taxed ;  oxen  and  cows 
at  80  piastres,  and  at  70  piastres  when  thev  are 
sold  to  the  botcher ;  on  the  ammal  being  killed, 
the  skin  belongs  to  government.  An  account  is 
opened  by  the  village  tax-gatherers  with  each  In- 
habitant :  the  fellah  is  credited  with  the  value  of 
the  produce  which  he  has  deposited ;  and  debited 
with  the  mtry,  and  the  other  imposts,  as  well  as 
the  prices  of  the  articles  with  which  he  has  been 
furnished,  which  always  exceed  their  value.  The 
accounts  are  balanced  every  four  years. 

A  cultivator,  included  in  that  portion  of  a  dis- 
trict on  which  the  com  required  by  the  pacha  is 
ordered  to  be  grown,  if  he  wish  to  commute  for 
the  delivery  of  that  article  by  a  money  pa}*ment, 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  piastres  tlio 
ardep,  and  he  will  generallv  rather  pay  this  sum 
than  double  the  sum  at  hu  credit  with  govern- 
ment I  such  credit  being  of  no  service  to  him, 
since  it  is  never  paid ;  while,  by  selling  his  com, 
even  with  the  duties  and  the  thirty-six  piastres 
which  he  pays,  he  receives  at  least,  in  money,  a 
fourth  or  ^th  part  of  its  value. 

It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  grind- 
ing oppressiveness  of  this  system,  that  it  has  ma- 
terially improved  the  afpculture  of  the  country ; 
and  that  some  new  and  important  branches  of  cul- 
ture have  been  introduced,  as  that  of  cotton,  now 
a  staple  product.  Marshal  Marmont  states,  and 
the  fact  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  these  im- 
provements never  could,  under  any  system,  have 
been  effected  by  the  fellahs,  who  are  ignorant, 
attached  to  old  habits,  and  easily  satisfied.  But 
the  vice  of  the  present  system  is,  that  the  fellahs 
reap  no  advantage  whatever  from  this  increased 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  stripped  them 
of  not  a  few  of  their  limited  enjoyments,  and  ren- 
dered them  more  impoverished  and  depressed  than 
they  ever  were  at  any  former  period  of  their  his- 
tory ;  their  increased  labour,  instead  of  bringing 
witJi  it  an  increase  of  comfort,  brings  only  an  in- 
crease of  privations.  Hence,  were  anything  to 
occur  that  should  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  whole  fabric 
would  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  forced,  factitious,  and 
unnatural ;  and  is  certainly  not  based  on  or  as- 
sociated with  the  interests  or  affections  of  the 
people. 

I'he  gross  yearlv  revenue  of  Egypt  and  its  de- 
pendencies is  unknown,  and  various  estimates 
nave  been  fnmed  of  its  amount.  It  probably 
amounts  to  790,000  purses,  or  about  3,950,000/. 
The  expenditure,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been 
larger  than  the  revenue.  The  deficit  has  created 
a  floating  debt  which,  in  the  banning  of  1860, 
amounted  to  6,000,000/.  In  August  of  this  year 
the  government  contracted  a  loan  of  28  millions  of 
francs,  or  1,220,000/.,  in  Paris ;  and  a  second  loan 
of  40  millions  of  francs,  or  1,600,000/.,  was  con- 
tracted in  March,  1862.    The  necessities  of  tlie 
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Kpyptian  government  still  increasing,  &  third  loan 
of  5,000,000/.  sterling  was  effected  in  Paris  and 
London  in  October,  1864. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  regeneration  of  the  army 
"vvas  one  of  Mehemet  Ali's  tirst  project*  on  attain- 
ing to  the  pachalic  of  Egypt.  To  accomplish 
this,  to  consolidate  his  government,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  other  reforms,  the  reconstruction, 
or,  if  that  was  impossible,  the  destruction  of  the 
Mameluke  force  that  had  so  long  ruled  in  Egypt, 
was  indispensable;  and  this  ^lehemet  accom- 
plished, partly  bv  force  and  partly  by  treacherj% 
ThijB  superb  cavalry  being  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  party  who  enrolled  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  pacha,  the  latter  com- 
menced his  work  of  military  reform  with  equal 
vigour  and  success.  He  had  long  been  sensible  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  European  tactics  and  disci- 
pline over  the  brave  but  tumultuary  onsets  of 
Asiatic  troops,  and  he  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  introduce  the  European  8>'Btem  into 
liis  dominions.  With  this  \'iew  he  had  his  troops 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion, 
chiefly  through  the  instrufaientality  of  some 
Italian  officers.  But  the  natives  were  naturally 
dLuuclined  to  the  change;  and  the  injudicious 
Kcverity  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced and  carried  into  effect,  gave  rLse  to  a  dan- 
gerous mutiny,  that  tlireatened  to  put  an  end  to 
the  project*  and  power  of  the  pacha.  Mehemet 
liaving  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  formidable 
insurrection,  saw  his  error,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
with  greater  caution.  With  this  view  he  formed  a 
de])dt  of  fellahs  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  had  them 
trained  in  the  European  manner  by  a  French  offi- 
cer, Colonel  Selves,  who  changed  his  name  and 
title  into  Solyman  Pacha.  This  officer,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  under  Napoleon,  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  new-modelling  the  army  of 
the  pacha,  and  of  organising  and  disciplining  it 
according  to  the  most  approved  models ;  and  by  a 
rare  combination  of  firmness,  bravery,  and  good 
sense,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  both 
of  the  pacha  and  the  troops,  l^e  army  organised 
in  this  manner  is  raised  by  conscription,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  limit^  pop.  of  the  country,  is 
very  severe.  The  number  of  troops,  in  1838,  in- 
cluding veterans  and  invalids,  amounted  to  127,286, 
besides  from  10,000  to  12,000  irre^ar  Turkish 
troops,  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  can  furnish 
30,000  men.  But  the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
especially  his  grandson,  Ismail  Pasha,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  in  1863,  greatly  reduced 
this  large  army.  From  a  semi-official  statement 
of  Sept.  1864,  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the 
regular  army  numbered  but  14,000  men,  namely, 
8,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers, and  3,000  black  troops. 

The  Eg^-ptian  navy,  also  a  creation  of  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  comprised,  in 
1863,  seven  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  nine 
corvettes,  seven  brigs,  and  eighteen  gunboata  and 
smaller  vessels,  besides  twenty-seven  transports. 
Many  oi  these  ships,  constructed  by  native  build- 
ers, are  beautifully  modelled;  and  though  the 
crews  have  not  attained  to  the  proficiency  of 
English  or  American  sailors,  they  have,  regard 
being  had  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  placed,  made  the  most  extraordinary 
advances. 

Literature  and  Education, — The  literature  of 
the  Arabs  is  very  comprehensive.  The  worka  on 
religion  and  jurisprudence  (X)mprehend  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  Arabic  books. 
Others  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  philology,  histor\', 
and  geography,  are  also  numerous;  as  are  also 
their  poetical  compositions.  There  are  many  large 


libraries  in  Cairo,  most  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  mosques.  A  system  of  public  instruction  has 
been  organised  Ijy  the  late  Mehemet  Ali,  which 
deserves  high  praise.  The  pupils  are  first  sent  to 
the  '  primary '  schools,  of  which  there  are  fifty 
throughout  the  countnr.  The  youth  having  ac- 
quired the  rudiment*  of  education  at  these,  they 
are  advanced  to  the  *  preparatory '  school*.  I'hc 
next  step  is  to  the  *  special '  schools,  which  are  ton 
in  number,  each  devoted  to  particular  studios; 
namely,  medicine,  midwiferj^  veterinary  surgery, 
languages,  music,  and  agriculture,  the  other  throe 
being  military  schools,  to  fit  the  scholars  for  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry  service.  At  AUk)- 
sabel  in  Cairo,  the  pacha  established  a  military 
hospital  and  a  medical  college.  The  success  that 
attended  this  establishment  ha*  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary; and  notwithstanding  their  old  proju> 
dices,  many  of  the  Arab  pupils  have  become  ex- 
pert anatomists  and  clever  surgeons. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the 
beneficial  infiuence  of  these  establishment* ;  they 
have  already  effected,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  effect,  a  very  great  revolution  in  the  public 
mind  in  the  East;  and  will  pave  the  way  fitr 
reforms  and  change*  of  which,  at  present,  no  one 
can  form  any  distinct  idea.  Almost  every  mosque 
or  public  fountain  has  a  school  attached  to  it, 
mostly  endowed  by  benevolent  persons.  At  the«e 
schools,  getting  the  Koran  by  heart  form*  the 
chief  emplo^-ment;  but  reading  and  writing  arc 
also  taught:  those  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  become  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  El-Aghas  at  Cairo,  the  principal  seat  of 
learning  in  the  East.  In  this  building  are  certain 
rvcaksy  or  «x>llege8,  set  apart  for  the  native*  of  \aX' 
ticular  province*.  The  regular  subject*  of  study 
are  grammar,  rhetoric,  Mohammedan  theokigy, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet ;  law,  religious, 
civil,  and  criminal :  algebra,  and  arithmetic.  The 
sciences  are  but  imperfectly  understood  in  £g}i>t, 
though  great  improvement*  have  been  made  in 
medical  science,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  European  practitioners,  and  native*  being  sent 
to  Europe  to  study.  Egj^itian  geography  de- 
scribes the  earth  as  a  flat  surface ;  and  astronomy, 
beyond  merely  computing  the  calendar,  is  studied 
for  the  purposes  or  astrology.  Music  affords  a 
favourite  study  for  pastime,  but  the  theoretical 
system  i*  complicated,  a*  each  tone  ha*  three  in- 
tervals or  gradation*  of  sound  instead  of  two. 
Their  meiomes  are  mostly  of  a  plaintive  kind; 
but  a  kind  of  recitative,  in  which  they  chant  their 
romance*,  has  some  bold  measttre*.  (Lane,  L  285, 
et  aeq,\  Waghom's  Eg^-pt  in  1838,  Appendix; 
Egvpt,  a  Popular  Description,  182-190.) 

Productive  Industry, — No  soil  can  be  better 
adapted  for  agriculiure  than  that  brought  down 
by  the  Nile,  and  deposited  on  its  banks.  The 
earliest  authentic  records  of  the  homan  race  re- 
present Egypt  a*  the  granary  of  the  old  world,  to 
which  less  fortunate  nations  resorted  in  times  r.f 
scarcity;  while  she  received  from  them,  in  ex- 
change for  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  tho««e 
luxuries  and  riches  which  enabled  her  people  to 
make  such  early  progress  in  the  arts,  and  to  leave 
behind  them  monuments  surpassing  even  the  re- 
mains of  the  classic  world  m  oosuineas,  extent, 
and  grandeur.  The  supplies  of  slime  annually 
brought  down  by  the  nver  considerably  abritl^ 
the  laboui*  of  the  husbandman,  and  have  enabled 
the  country,  with  but  little  of  his  assistance,  t«> 
bear  for  the  last  3,000  years  three,  and  sometime* 
four  annual  crops,  without  the  least  imporeri^- 
ment  The  husbandry  of  Egypt  is  divided  into 
two  great  classes : — tlie  upper,  or  ^araket  laiKl«, 
where  the  bank*  are  too  high  for  the  couiitrv 
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beyond  them  to  benefit  by  the  inundation ;  and 
the  rei,  or  low  lands,  which  are  watered  by  the 
natural  overflowing  of  the  river. 

About  four  milhona  offeelddna  are  now  under 
cultivation  in  Egypt,  of  which  from  200,000  to 
300,000  are  occupied  with  cotton ;  1,000,000  with 
fiax,  indigo,  sugar,  dates,  hemp,  d:c.;  and  the 
other  2,800,000  or  2,700,000  feddina  with  grain, 
^rindpaily  millet  (dAoumi),  maize,  wheat,  and 
rice.  In  Lower  Egppt  sowing  commences  imme- 
diately after  the  waters  subside;  the  seed  onl^ 
reouinng  to  be  strewed  over  the  land,  and  it 
either  sinks  into  the  soft  earth  by  its  own  weight, 
or  is  trodden  down  by  cattle  driven  over  it.  This 
is  genenlly  done  in  November ;  in  Februai^^  the 
fields  are  verdant,  and  in  May  the  harvest  takes 
place.  In  July  rice  and  maize  are  again  planted, 
and  yield  a  second  harvest  in  September.  In 
Upper  Egypt  the  constant  artificial  supply  of  irri- 
gation required  by  the  land  gives  to  the  farmer 
unceasing  employment.  Deprived  of  rain,  and 
exposed  almost  always  to  a  burning  sun,  the 
land  would  be  arid  and  barren  if  not  constantly 
refreshed  with  moisture.  After  the  water  baa 
been  preserved  in  canals  and  wells,  it  is  raised  by 
Persian  water-wheels,  worked  by  oxen,  or  by 
means  of  a  hand-machine  of  a  more  simple  con- 
struction. Sowing  begins  here  about  November, 
as  in  Lower  Egypt;  and  the  com  begins  to  spring 
up  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  by  December 
gives  to  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  verdant 
spring.  In  January  lupines,  dolichoes,  and  cumins 
are  sown ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
first  barley  harvest  commences.  In  February 
sugar-canes  are  cut  for  the  press.  By  April  flax 
has  ripened,  and  the  plants  are  pulled  up ;  tobacco 
leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  wheat  harvest  is  got 
in.  In  July  there  is  a  third  crop  of  trefoil,  and  a 
second  of  rice.  October  is  the  month  for  all  sorts 
of  leguminous  seeds  to  be  sown.  (Malto-Brun, 
iv.  43-46;  Burckhardt's  Arabic  Proverbs,  134; 
Wilkinson's  Topography  of  lliebes.) 

The  efforts  of  the  present  government  have 
been  principally  directed  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
so  that  the  crops  of  wheat  have  greatly  fallen 
off,  and  Alexandria  has  ceased  to  oe  a  port  for 
the  shipment  of  this  species  of  grain.  The  cotton 
of  Egypt  is  lon^-stapled,  of  good  Quality,  and  the 
soil  is  well  smted  to  its  growtn.  By  fiir  the 
largest  amount  of  this  produce  is  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  exports  more  than 
doubled  in  quantity  and  more  than  quintupled 
in  value  in  the  five  years  1859  to  1863.  The 
exports  of  raw  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  were  336,313  cwts.,  valued  1,241,577^  in 
1859,  had  risen  to  835,289  cwts.,  of  the  value  of 
8,841,557i!.  in  1863.  The  shipments,  however,  de- 
creased in  1864,  and  still  more  in  1865,  owing  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  cotton  growing 
districts  of  the  great  American  republic 

As  the  productiveness  of  Egypt  depends  wholly 
on  the  extent  of  the  inundation  and  the  com- 
mand of  water,  it  would  be  of  vast  importance 
to  the  country  if  means  could  be  found  of  regu- 
lating the  inundation,  and  preserving  the  waste 
of  water,  which  is  here  the  one  thing  needfuL 
These  important  considerations,  which  engrossed 
a  large  share  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  excavated  the  lake 
Moeris  with  this  view,  have  not  been  overlooked 
by  the  present  rulers,  who  have  projected  and, 
to  some  extent,  carried  out  great  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  inundation.  It  is  believed  that 
it  is  by  no  means  impracticable  so  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  river  that  it  might  always  be 
equably  diffused  over  a  much  larger  extent  of 
country  than    at  present,  and   t&t   an   inex- 
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haustible  supply  might  be  secured  for  irrigation 
in  the  dry  season.  Fully  realised,  such  works 
could  not  fail  to  double  or  treble  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  country;  and  with  them  and 
pnvate  enterprise  and  industry,  the  wealth  and 
population  of  Egypt  in  modem  times  might  be  as 
great  as  under  the  Pharaohs. 

Commerce, — No  country  can  be  better  situated 
for  commerce  than  Egypt.  She  forms  the  link 
that  connects  the  Eastivn  and  Western  worlds; 
and  it  is  to  her  admirable  situation  in  this  respect, 
and  to  the  commerce  of  which  she  in  consequence 
early  became  the  centre,  that  her  ancient  wealth 
and  civilisation  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  It 
has  been  customary  to  trace  the  ruin  of  commerce 
in  Egypt,  in  modem  times,  to  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
but  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  event  than 
it  really  seems  to  deserve.  No  doubt  it  most 
probably  would,  under  any  drcumstanoes,  have 
diverted  a  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  extreme 
westem  states  of  Europe,  and  in  the  bulkier 
articles,  into  a  new  channel;  but  had  the  same 
facilities  for  conducting  the  commerce  with  the 
East  existed  in  Egypt  m  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies that  existed  m  antiquity,  the  Uade  between 
India  and  the  countries  on  the  Meditenanean, 
and  in  the  lijghter  and  more  valuable  products, 
would,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  have  con- 
tinued to  a  gnneat  extent  in  the  old  channel.  The 
trath  seems  to  be,  that  the  extinction  of  the  trade 
through  E^ypt,  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  was 
mainly  owing  to  its  having  become  subjected  to 
the  lawless  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  loaded  all  articles  passing  through  the 
countey  with  oppressive  exactions,  and  treated  all 
foreigners,  especially  Christians,  with  insolence 
and  contempt.  But  a  new  era  has  begun  ;  and 
the  intercourse  with  the  East  has  already  in  part 
reverted  to  its  old  channels.  The  establishment 
of  a  steam  communication  between  Europe  and 
India  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Suez,  with  a 
railway  through  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  important  events  in  recent  times.  It  haa 
shortened  the  journey  to  India,  from  six  months 
to  a  month,  and  has  thus  immenselv  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  hold  of  Great  Britain  over  her 
vast  possessions  in  the  East  At  the  beginning 
of  1865,  Egypt  had  no  less  than  360  miles  of 
railwav,  the  most  important  of  the  lines  being 
that  oi  the  *  Overland  Route*  firom  Alexandria  to 
Suez.  223  m.  in  length.  This  line,  constructed 
chiefly  by  English  engineers  and  with  English 
capital,  has  proved  of  Uie  greatest  benefit  to  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  Egypt. 

It  was  one  of  the  grand  prdects  of  the  late 
Mehemet  Ali  to  reconstmct  the  lamous  canal  that 
formerly  connected  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile. 
According  to  Herodotus,  this  canal  was  com- 
menced by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  finished 
by  Darius.  (Ub.  ii.  §  158,  iv.  39.)  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  by  whom,  according  to  some  author- 
ities it  was  completed,  this  canal  became  an  im- 
portant channel  of  communication.  It  ioined  the 
£.  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Bubastis,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain ;  it  thence  proceeded 
E.  to  the  bitter  or  natron  lakes  of  Temrah  and 
Cheik-Aneded,  whence  it  followed  a  nearly 'S. 
direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Red  Sea  at 
Arsinoe,  either  at  or  near  where  Sues  now  stands. 
It  is  said  by  Strabo  (lib.  xviL  p.  805),  to  have 
been  1,000  stadia  (122  m.)  in  length ;  but  if  wtt 
measure  it  on  the  best  modem  maps  it  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  from  85  to  95  m.  Herodotus  says 
that  it  was  wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes 
sailing  abreast.  This  great  work  having  fallen  into 
decay  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty. 
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was  renovated  either  by  Trajan  or  Adrian :  and 
it  was  Hnally  renewed  by  Amrou,  the  general  of 
the  caliph  t>mar,  the  conqueror  of  E^'pt^  anno 
689.  (Hdrodote,  par  Larcher,  iii.  4o0.)  The 
French  engineers  traced  the  remains  of  this  great 
work  for  a  considerable  distance;  and  during 
Moheraet  AU's  lifetime  great  efforts  were  made  to 
form  a  new  *  Isthmus  of  Suez  CanaL'  In  the  end, 
an  enterprising  engineer,  M.  F,  de  Lesseps,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  company  to  carry  out  this 
object,  and  in  the  sirring  of  1865  the  works  were  so 
far  advanced  that  a  party  of  delegates,  representing 
the  chief  states  of  Kiurope  and  America,  actually 
passed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ked  Sea  by 
the  new  canal.  The  delegates  performed  the 
journey  from  the  Nile  to  Ismaila  by  the  freshwater 
canal,  and  from  Ismaila  to  Port  Said  by  the  mari- 
time (saltwater)  canaL  The  boats  were  towed  by 
camels  and  horses,  and  for  a  distance  also  on  the 
maritime  canal  by  steamers.  After  inspecting 
the  works  in  progress  at  Port  Said  the  delegates 
returned  again  south,  sailing  back  to  Ismaila  with 
a  fresh  northerly  wind.  The  maritime  canal,  in 
the  spring  of  1865,  was  not  navigable  for  boats 
l^eyond  Ismaila;  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
therefore  to  the  Ked  Sea  had  to  be  performed  by 
the  freshwater  canal.  This  latter  canal  takes  its 
source  at  the  Nile,  close  to  the  town  of  Zagazig, 
and  runs  nearly  due  east  through  the  once  fertile 
land  of  Groshen  until  it  reaches  Ismaila';  at  about 
2  m.  from  the  latter  town  it  branches  off  to  tlie 
southward,  leaving  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter 
Lakes  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  Red  Sea  at 
Suez. 

Ismaila  is  a  flourishing  and  picturesque  little 
town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  isthmus,  75  kilometres  from  Port  Said, 
midway  between  the  two  seas  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Timsah,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the 
works  of  the  canal.  The  width  of  the  mari- 
time canal  varies  at  present,  according  to  local- 
ities, from  about  16  to  58  metres,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Said,  where  it  attains 
84  metres.  Its  average  depth  at  present  is  not 
more  than  from  2  to  3  ft.  The  depth  of  the  fresh- 
water canal  is  much  the  same  at  present  as  that 
of  the  maritime  canal,  but,  of  course,  it  is  deeper 
during  high  Nile;  its  width  varies  from  about 
16  to  about  25  metres.  The  company  of  M.  F.  de 
J^sHeps,  it  is  stated,  have  contract'Cd  with  various 
French  firms  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  of 
the  works  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ked  Sea 
by  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  at' which  date  the  com- 
pany expect  that  the  canal  will  be  opened  to 
navigation,  at  a  cost  to  the  shareholders  not  ex- 
ceeding the  subscribed  capital  of  8,000,000/.  stei^ 
ling.     (Malta  Times,  May  4,  1865.) 

The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  centres  in 
Alexandria;  and  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  on  that  city  for  an  account  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
mcKie  in  which  the  trade  is  at  present  carried  on. 

3/(m«y.-— Accounts  are  kept  in  Egypt  in  current 
piastres,  each  equal  to  something  under  ddf.,  there 
lieing  100  of  them  to  the  pound  sterling.  There 
are,  l)e8ides,  coins  to  represent  the  ^  piastre  (noos 
vAfrxk)  and  lAOth  fudeUih  or  pardA)  and  5  and 
10  fudddh  pieces.  The  madeeyeh  is  a  small  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of  four  piastres ;  and  the  khey- 
rreyek  is  equal  to  nine  piastres,  or  21d!.  and  3-Sths. 
These  are  the  only  Egyptian  coins.  There  is, 
however,  the  nominal  kces  or  purse,  which  stands 
for  500  piastres,  and  the  kazwh,  or  treasury  of 
1,000  purses,  or  6,000/.  sterling.  The  coins  of 
Constantinople  are  current  in  Egypt,  but  scarce. 
European  and  American  dollars  are  pretty  gene- 
rally exchanged  for  20  piastres.    The  English 


sovereign  is  called  gm  yeh,  for  g^uinea,  and  is 
freely  tAken. 

Antiquities  of  Egypt.-^K  contemplation  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  scattered  throughout  Egypt, 
carries  us  back  to  a  period  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes no  other  records  than  those  derived  from 
the  monimients  themselves.  The  temples,  the 
palaces,  and  pyramids  of  the  country,  mark  the 
spot  where  idolatry  began — where  civilisation  com- 
menced its  career ;  while  the  annals  of  other  na- 
tions prove  that  this  land  of  gigantic  fabrics  had 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civU  and  social  order 
and  architectural  proficiency,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  involved  in  barbarism.  The  range 
of  objects  presented  to  the  archaeologist  may  be 
claesitied  thus  : — 1.  Pyramids  ;  2.  Temples ;  3. 
Colossi  and  Sphinxes ;  4.  Sculptures  and  hiero- 
gl^'phics ;  5.  Tombs  and  paintings. 

1.  The  Pyramids,  which,  for  vastness  and  dura- 
tion, stand  at  tlie  head,  not  only  of  oil  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  but  of  the  ancient  world,  are 
placed  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  E.  foot  of 
the  Libyan  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  VV. 
bank  of  the  Nile.  They  commence  at  Ghizeh, 
nearly  opposite  to  Cairo,  in  about  80°  lat.,  and 
extend  S.  to  about  29<^.  The  pjTomids  of  Cihizeh, 
three  in  number,  are  the  best  known,  the  largest, 
and  most  celebrated.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  of 
rock,  elevated  about  150  ft.  above  the  desert,  about 
7  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Cairo^  The  pyramidal  form 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  ensure 
stability.  Their  plan  is  that  of  a  [lerfcct  square, 
and  their  sides  contract  by  regular  gradations  till 
they  terminate  in  a  point,  but  so  Uiat  the  width 
of  the  base  always  exceeds  the  perpendicular 
height.  They  are  not  solid;  at  least  chambers 
and  galleries  have  been  explored  in  some  of  the 
principal  pyramids.  The  greatest  df  the  pyramids 
of  Ghizeh,  and  indeed  of  Egj'pt — that  of  Cheo|>s, 
the  building  of  which  is  descnbed  by  Herodotus, 
is  a  gigantic  structure.  ■  The  sides  of  its  base, 
which  are  in  the  line  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
measure,  at  tlie  foundation,  768*4  ft.,  so  that  it 
occupies  a  space  of  more  than  13  acres.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  is  about  460  ft.,  being  about 
100  ft.  higher  than  the  summit  of  St,  Paul's. 
This  huge  fabric  consists  of  successive  tier^  of  vast 
blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  rising  above  each  other 
in  the  form  of  steps.  The  thickness  of  the  stones, 
which  is  identical  with  the  height  of  the  steps, 
decreases  as  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  increases, 
the  greatest  height  being  4*628  'ft«  and  the  least 
1*686  ft.  The  mean  breath  of  tlie  steps  is  al)out 
1  ft.  9  in.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  esti- 
mating the  numlier  of  steps  or  tiers  of  stone  at 
203.  According  to  the  information  communicated 
to  Herodotus  by  the  priests,  100,000  men  were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  the  construction  of 
this  prodigious  edifice;  and  ten  years  were  em- 
ployed in  constructing  a  causeway  by  which  to 
convey  the  stones  to  the  place,  and  in  their  con- 
vevance.    (Lib.  ii.  §  1241) 

The  other  pyramids  are  of  inferior  dimensions ; 
but  they  are  mostly  all,  notiiithstanding,  of  vast 
magnitude — instar  mantiutn  eductoR ;  they  are  not 
all  of  stone,  some  of  them  being  of  brick. 

Many  learned  dissertations  have  been  written, 
and  many  fanciful  and  a  few  ingenious  conjectures 
have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  original  use 
and  object  of  these  imperishable  structures.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  such,  that  hitherto 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at. 
Even  in  the  reraotent  antiquity  their  origin  waa 
matter  of  doubt,  and  nothing  certain  was  known 
with  respect  to  tliera  or  their  founders.  (Plin. 
Hist,  Nat.,  lib.  86,  §  12.)  On  the  whole,  howevtir, 
it  would  soem  to  be  moat  probable  that  they  wcro 
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intimately  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians ;  and  that  they  were  at  once  a 
species  of  tombs  and  temples,  but  participating 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  character. 
(For  some  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  see 
Shaw*8  Travels,  p.  170,  Ac.  4to  edit. ;  and  Greaves's 
Pyramidographia,  in  his  works,  vol.  i.) 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  regard  the  pvra- 
mids  as  monuments  merely  of  the  power  and  folly 
of  the  monarchs  by  whom  they  were  raised,  and 
of  the  bondage  of  their  subjects.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  a  very  superficial  prejudiced  view  of 
the  matter.  The  varying  magnitude  of  the  pyra- 
mids, the  fact  of  their  being  scattered  over  a  space 
extending  lengthwise  about  70  m.,  and  their  ex- 
traordinary number,  appear  to  show  pretty  conclu- 
sively that  they  must  have  been  constructed  from 
a  sense  of  utility  or  duty ;  and  not  out  of  caprice, 
or  from  a  vain  desire  to  perpetuate  the  names  or 
the  celebritv  of  the  founders.  If  we  had  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  antiquitv,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  motives  wLich  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramids  were,  at  bottom,  nearly 
identical  with  thoee  which  led  to  the  construction 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's;  and  that  they  are 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  piety,  as  well  as 
of  the  power,  of  the  Pharaohs. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at  these 
stupendous  piles  without  a  deep  sense  of  their 
sublimity.  Their  prodigious  magnitude,  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  that  hangs  over  their  origii^ 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied,  and 
the  conviction  that  they  will  endure  long  after  the 
proudest  existing  monuments  of  human  greatness 
nave  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  awaken  feelings 
that  cannot  be  excited  bv  any  other  display  of 
the  power  and  industry  of  man.  The  pyramids, 
too,  are  associated  with  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  the  hunuin  race.  They 
were  probably  gazed  upon  b}'  Moses,  and  certainly 
were  regarded  with  wonder  and  admiration  by 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  Pythagoras  and  Plato: 
Alexander  tlie  Great  and  Napolecm  marshalled 
their  hosts  under  their  shadow ;  and  they  are  no 
doubt  destined  to  receive  the  homage  of  poets, 
histonans,  and  philosophera,  and  to  witness  the 
exploits  of  warriors,  through  the  all  but  endless 
aeries  of  future  af^s.  (For  further  details  as  to 
the  Pyramids,  besides  the  authorities  already  re- 
ferred to,  see  the  Description  de  I'Kgypte,  tom.  ix.; 
Modem  l>aveller,  '  Egypt,'  vol.  I ;  Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  v.  8vo  ed. ;  Greaves's  Works,  i.  1-164, 
ed.  1737;  Ancient  Universal  History,  i.  425-445; 
Herodote,  par  Larcher,  lib.  ii.,  wiUi  the  notes; 
and  a  host  of  other  woika.) 

2.  Tetttpks,— 'The  remains  of  buildings  devoted 
to  religious  wonhip  form,  next  to  the  pyramids, 
the  most  considerable  reli^ues  of  antiquity  in 
Egvpt.  Reared  after  one  uniform  design,  gigantic 
in  size,  massive  in  detaU,  and  calculated  to  strike 
awe  to  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  they  show 
how  lazge  a  share  religion  occupied  in  the  policy 
of  the  rulers,  and  in  the  social  condition  of  tlie 
people.  Eg>'ptian  architecture  has — unlike  that 
of  Greece — found  few  imitators ;  for  the  vantuess 
and  solidity  it  demands,  the  enormous  proportions 
it  exhibit^*,  reouire  an  amount  of  labour  and  ma- 
terial only  to  have  been  furnished  in  the  land  of 
the  pyramids.  Hence  the  unvarying  uniformity 
which  all  the  specimens  of  it  present,  unmixed  as 
they  are  with  the  additions  of  modem  taste,  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  improvement,  renders  the 
architecture  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  all  other 
nations,  the  most  chiuracteristic  and  unique.  The 
plan  and  appurtenances  of  an  Eg>'ptian  temple 
consist,  first,  of  the  approach  to  it,  or  dromos;  a 
aacred  avenue,  lined  on  each  side  with  sphinxes, 


and  in  some  instances  a  mile  long.    This  conducts 
to  the  entrance,  or  propt^on^  a  principal  feature  in 
the  buildmg,  consisting  of  pyramidal  moles,  with 
a  rectangular  base  and  sides,  inclining  less  to  one 
another  than  in  the  perfect  pyramid,  upon  which 
the  most  elaborate  sculptures  were  cut.    Between 
them  is  the  door ;  but  before  the  door  sometiinea 
two  obelisks  rise  beside  two  colossi,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Luxor  {ThebeB).    The  number  of  these 
propyla  and  dromi  is  indefinite ;  occasionally  three 
mn5t  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the  pronaos,  or 
portico  of  the  temple  itself,  which  has  a  massive 
facade,  supported  by  pillars.    A  doorway  leads  to 
the  sekos,  or  cell,  which  is  always  divided  into 
several  apartments.  A  second  door  generally  leads 
to  an  hypostolite  hall,  having  a  fiat  roof,  supported 
by  huge  pillars.    (Dbmdkuah.)     Some  of  these 
halls  are  of  immense  size.    Other  chambers  suc- 
ceed, until  the  holy  recess  presents  itself;  an 
oblong  room,  with  an  altar  and  several  idols  sculp- 
tured in  stone.    To  almost  every  apartment  there 
are  staircases  leading  to  the  terraced  roofs,  many 
of  which  are  of  such  dimensions  that  at  present 
Arab  villages  are  built  upon  them.     Although 
many  of  the  temples  are  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  their  interiors  are  uniformly  covered  in 
every  part  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures. 
The  stractures  will  be  found  more  minutely  de- 
scribed under  Denderau,  Edfou,  and  Thebes. 
(Strabo,  Edt.  de  Capaubon,  805 ;  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities, I  69-77.) 

3.  Culossi,  Sphinxesj  8^c^ — Although  these  have 
been  invariably  found  as  araendages  to  the  templ^ 
yet  the  important  place  tney  occupy  in  tlie  anti- 
quities of  Efcypt  demands  a  separate  notice.  Im- 
mensity of  size,  so  main  an  element  in  producing 
grandeur  of  effect,  was  the  chief  end  of  the  Egyptian 
artist ;  and  that  this  might  take  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  the  laigest 
colossi  have  mostly  placed  near  them  a  small  figure 
for  contrast  and  measure  of  magnitude.  Those 
representing  men  are  always  the  figures  of  some 
deity,  and  were  placed  in  pain  oppohite  the  pro- 
pvliea.  They  are  naked,  except  a  head-<lress  and 
cloth  bound  rouud  the  waist.  Some  are  sculptured 
of  one  entire  stone  (hence  called  moiiolitheii),  and 
were  cut  out  of  the  quarries  and  transported  to  tlie 
temples  at  an  enormous  expense  of  time  and  labour. 
On  the  plain  of  Tbebes,  about  half  way  between 
the  W.  desert  and  the  Nile,  are  two  colossal  figures, 
about  50  ft.  in  height,  seated  each  on  a  pedestal 
18  ft  long,  14  ft  broad,  and  6  ft.  high.  One  of 
these,  supposed  to  be  the  *  Memnon,'  the  most  cele- 
brated b^  far  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  is  said  to 
have  emitted  sounds  at  sunrise  or  soon  after,  and 
when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  its  lips.  Strabo  saw 
the  statue,  and  heard  the  mysterious  sound :  and 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  Germanicus  \isited  the  '  Mem- 
nonU  Saxea  effigies,  ubi  radiiM  9oUs  icta  est,  voadem 
sonum  retUensJ'  (AnnaL,  lib.  iL  §  61.)  A  portion 
of  a  similar  statue,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  4,  Egyptian 
Saloon),  which  was  brought  by  Belzoni  from  the 
Memnonium.  Besides  these  gigantic  representa- 
tions of  deified  human  beiiigss  those  of  other 
gods  are  met  with  throughout  the  country.  The 
strangest  are  those  ideal  figures  called  sphinxes, 
some  having  a  man's  head,  and  lion's  limbs  and 
body  (aik/ro-jpAtiures) ;  others,  the  most  numerous 
with  a  female  head;  others  again  displaying  a 
ram's  head. 

Sphinxes  were  usually  placed  in  those  double 
rows  which  formed  the  avenues,  or  dromI,  of 
the  temples,  and  varv  very  much  in  size.  Tlie 
larj^t  is  that  placed  £.  of  the  second  pvramid  of 
Ghizeh.  It  is  an  andro-sphinx,  much  ot  it  buried 
in  sand,  but  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the  body 
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are  visible ;  the  first  measuring,  from  the  chin  to 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  28  fL,  the  body  being  above 
100  ft,  long;  the  face  has  been  much  mutilate<i. 
The  excavations  of  M.  Caviglia  disclosed  some 
curious  appendages  to  this  gigantic  monster.  On 
a  stone  platform,  between  the  fore-paws,  is  a  block 
of  granite  14  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  2  ft.  thick,  highly 
embellished  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief;  and  on 
the  seccmd  digit  of  the  southern  paw,  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  deeply  cut  (given  with  others  in  the 
Quarterly  Keview,  xix.  411,  with  a  translation  by 
Dr.  Young).  Between  the  legs  of  the  sphinx,  and 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  is  a  small  temple,  a 
plan  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, (xix.  416.)  Appearances  around  the  sphinx 
indicate  that  it  was  original! v  enclosed  vrithin  a 
walL  Besides  the  human  colossi  and  sphinxes, 
other  figures  belonging  to  the  Eg^'ptiau  mythology 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  AH  the  colossi,  of 
whatever  denomination,  were,  it  is  supposed,  co- 
loured over  in  every  part,  many  of  them  still  ex- 
hibiting traces  of  paint.  (Heeren's  Researches, 
ii.  214,  Engl,  trans. ;  Quarterlv  Review.) 

4.  Sculptures  amdHierogfyphicM, — The  preceding 
cliaptcrs  only  give  an  account  of  those  specimens 
of  Egyptian  architecture  and  sculpture  whose  im- 
mensity, and,  when  compared  with  tlie  classic  ele- 
gance of  Grecian  models,  whose  uncouth  forms 
might  be  deemed  the  first  rude,  though  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  Egyptian  artists ;  but  a  dose  exami- 
nation of  the  ornaments  with  which  the  ancient 
buildings  are  profusely  enriched,  shows  the  great 
proficiency  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  more 
refined  branches  of  art.  The  obelisks,  the  walls, 
and  all  the  apartments  of  the  edifices  described 
above,  are  covered  in  almost  every  part  with  sculp- 
tures executed  with  the  most  minute  finish  and 
exauisite  skilL  The  ruined  temples  and  obelisks 
of  Egypt  are,  in  fact,  so  many  historical  records. 
The  wai»  and  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  theme  of  the  sculptor. 
The  immense  propybea  and  walls  of  Luxor  and 
Kamac,  for  example,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
forms  of  pursuit,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the 
wounded,  and  the  dying, — ^the  sea  fights,  the  reli- 
gious sacrifices  and  processions. 

The  hieroglyphica  or  figures,  83rmbolical  devices, 
and  characters  with  which  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
and  other  monuments  are  covered,  are  highly  in- 
teresting, from  the  insight  which  they  anord*  into 
the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  a 
written  language.  The  most  obvious  expedient 
for  communicating  substantive  ideas  would  be  by 
drawing  figures  of  the  objects :  thus,  a  battle  might 
be  represented  by  the  figures  of  armed  men  con- 
tending with  each  other.  But  this  is  a  very  clumsy 
and  inconvenient  mode  of  conveying  information, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  represent  mental  feelings 
<ir  abstract  ideas.  Hence  pictorial  are  very  soon 
superseded  by  or  mixed  up  with  symbohcal  or 
allegorical  representations,  which  depict  facts,  qua- 
iities,  or  circumstances,  by  conventional  or  arbi- 
trarv  marks ;  and  these  sorts  of  characters  being, 
in  the  course  of  time,  still  further  simplified,  lose 
a  great  portion  of  their  original  pictorial  character, 
and  degenerate  into  what  may  be  called  a  common, 
demtiticj  or  enchorial  writing.  The  Chinese  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  this  sort  of  conventional 
writing;  and  Duhalde  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  steps  b}'  which  it  was  derived  from 
pictorial  writing.  (Duhalde,  Description  (Tengra- 
phique,  d(c,  ii.  272,  ed.  1736.)  The  present  Chinese 
characters  are,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  refined  and 
improved  species  of  hierogly|)hic8,  each  character 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  distinct  object  or  quality. 
At  this  point  the  Chinese  have  stopped ;  and  it 
itccms  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  attempt 


to  mark  the  different  sounds  of  the  voice  by  cha- 
racters or  letters,  and  by  combining  these  to  form 
a  written  language.    Now,  it  was  long  supposed 
that,  like  the    Chinese,  the  characters   on  the 
P^-ptian  monuments  were  wholly  hieroglyphical, 
and  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
pended in  efforts  to  decipher  them.   It  was  latterly, 
however,  conjectured  by  Zoega  (De  Origine  et  Ufiu 
Obeliacorum,  p.  454),  that  some  of  the  characters 
on  the  monuments  might  be  ndther  pictorial  nor 
symbolical,  hut  phoneHe  (from  ♦••i^,  oar)  ;  that  in, 
that  thev  might  represent  sornds,  and  not  things, 
and  be  either  alphabetic  or  syllabic,  or  both.   War- 
burton  had  already  shown  how  the  refined  sym- 
boUc  writing  might  pass  into  the  phonetic,  bat  he 
erroneously  concluded  that  the  monuments  affortiod 
no  specimens  of  the  latter.    (Divine  Leg.,  iiL  161.) 
The  surmise,  for  it  was  little  better,  of  Zoega  has 
since,  however,  been  established  bjr  Dr.  Young, 
Champollion,  and  others.    But  in  doing  this  they 
had  facilities  unknown  to  Waifourton,  Zoega,  and 
previous  inquirers.    The  French,  when  in  Eg^-pt, 
discovered  at  Rosetta  a  stone,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  which  three  inscriptions  are  sculp- 
tured ;  and  it  appears  from  the  last  and  most  perfect 
of  these,  which  is  in  Greek,  that  the  inscnptiona 
are  either  entirely  or  substantially  identical  with 
each  other,  being  the  same  royal  decree  which,  it 
says,  was  ordered  to  be  cut  in  sacred  charactera  or 
hieroglyphics,  in  enchorial  characteiB  (that  is,  in 
modified  or  conventional  hieroglyphics),  and  in 
Greek.    The  inscriptions  are  a  good  deal  mutilated, 
particularly  the  hieroglyphical ;  but  they  are  still 
sufficiently  distinct  to 'allow  the  hicroglvphical 
and  enchorial  to  be  compared  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Greek.    The  study  of  this  trilingual  stone 
enabled  Dr.  Young  to  determine,  or  rather  peifaap^n 
conjecture  with  considerable  probability,  which  of 
the  enchorial  and  hierogljrphical  signs  were  pho- 
netic, and  to  fix  their  vuue.    M.  Champollion  and 
others  have  since  zealously  followed  up  the  path 
thus  opened,  but  with  no  great  or  marked  sacce^M. 
If,  indeed,  the  Egyptian  writing  were  either  wholly 
figurative  or  wholly  phonetic,  a  key  to  its  mysteries* 
might  be  discovered,  and  its  long  hidden  treasares 
be  again  brought  to  light    But  the  most  probable 
conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  partly  the  one 
and  partlv  the  other;  or  that  the  chaiacters  are  in 
a  state  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
This,  also,  is  the  matured  opinion  of  Champollion, 
who  lavs  it  down  distinctly,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  ^nk;is  du  Syst^me  Hierc^lyphique,that  *■  the 
hien^lyphic  mode  of  writing  is  a  complex  syston 
— a  system  Jiffurative^  tymhoUoal,  and  pkonttic,  in 
the  same  text,  in  the  same  phrase,  I  would  almostt 
say  in  the  same  word.'    An  examination  of  the 
hieroglyphic  writings  must  go  far  to  satisfy  every 
one  that  this  is  a  tolerably  correct  statement. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  purely  pictorial ;  while 
others  are  mere  arbitrary  symbols,  and  may  be. 
and  most  probably  in  some  instances  are,  phonetic ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  alphabetic  or  syllabic. 
In  fact,  no  certain  conclusions  can  be,  or,  at  all 
events,  have  been  drawn  with  respect  to  it.     No 
doubt  it  was  sufiiciently  intelligible  to  those  who 
were  instructed  in  its  mysteries,  but  to  those  de^ 
titute  of  such  instruction  its  interpretation  mtt>t 
be  a  work  of  all  but  insuperable  difficulty;  so  that 
there  seems  but  little  proliability  that  the  veil 
which  covered  Isis  in  antiquity  should  ever  be 
wholly  removed.    (Besides  the  authorities  already 
referred  to,  tlie  reader  may  consult  the  art  *  Hien«- 
glyphics'  in  the  £ncy&  Britannica,  one  of  theroivst 
able  and  elaborate  treatises  on  the  suljectthat  hMs 
ever  impeared. 

5.  Tombt  and  Paintings, — Every  relic  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  appears  to  have  been  originally 
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desired  for  an  almost  perpetaal  endurance  Their 
architecture, — ^the  fonns  of  wliich  are  moatly  pyra- 
midal, with  bases  that  have  withstood  the  most 
studious  and  continued  destruction ;  their  colossal 
sculptures,— many  of  them  monolithes  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  even  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
— all  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  eternity. 
Thousands  of  years  have  passed  since  many  of  the 
mummies  recently  unrolled  were  embalmed,  yet 
every  feature,  eve^  fibre,  still  remains.  Even  the 
colours  of  the  paintings  with  which  their  sepul- 
chres were  adorned  are  still  as  vivid  as  if  they  had 
been  laid  on  yesterday.  So  deep  were  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  concerning  dissolution,  that  they 
bestowed  more  labour  and  ornament  upon  the 
dwellings  of  the  dead  than  upon  the  habitations 
of  the  Hving.  *  Thepr  call,'  says  Diodorus  Siculus, 
'  the  houses  of  the  living  inns,  because  for  a  short 
space  we  inhabit  them ;  but  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  they  call  eternal  manticna,  hecauae  thev  con- 
tinue with  the  gods  for  an  infinite  space.  TVliere- 
fore,  in  the  structure  of  their  houses,  they  are  little 
solicitous ;  but  in  exquisitely  adorning  their  sepul- 
chres, they  think  no  cost  sufficient.'  (Diod.  Sic., 
lib.  l)  It  was  not  enough  that  the  bodies  of  indi- 
ridnads  should  be  preserved  by  the  laborious  and 
expensive  process  of  embalming,  but  their  actions 
and  employments  during  life  were  daboratelv  re- 
corded, and,  as  it  were,  perpetuated,  by  the  hand 
of  the  painter  on  the  wiuls  of  the  tombs  in  which 
they  were  laid.  In  every  instance  the  entrances 
of  the  tombs  were  artfully  concealed,  presenting 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  were  cut;  for  all  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
are  excavations,  those  of  the  people  being  dug  m 
the  side  of  the  mountains,  and  those  of  the  kings 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  temples,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  Biban^-d-Moiuk  at  Thebes. 
The  expedients  employed  to  secure  the  dead  from 
desecration  are  elaborate  in  the  extreme :  not  only 
were  their  entrances  a  secret,  but  descent  to  the 
chambers  where  the  bodies  were  laid  is  only  to  be 
made  by  deep  shafts  and  endless  winding  recesses. 
The  mummy  was  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  pro- 
fusely ornamented,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
chamber.  Besides  human  bodies,  those  of  animals 
held  to  be  sacred  were  also  often  embalmed.  (Bel- 
soni's  Operations  and  Discoveries;  Wilkinson's 
Topography  of  Thebes.) 

As  the  monuments  nnniTel,  in  some  degree,  the 
mystery  of  Egypt's  ancient  history,  so  an  ex- 
amination of  the  paintings  that  cover  the  tombs 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  domestic  condition 
and  usages  of  its  people.  Every  employment  and 
amusement  is  vividly  pourtrayed  around  these 
sepulchral  walls,  each  according  to  the  station  of 
life  of  the  person  to  which  it  refers.  The  forms  of 
every  article  of  furniture,  of  ships,  of  carriages,  of 
every  thing,  in  short,  pertaining  to  civilised  life, 
are  there  accurately  figured.  As  pictures,  how- 
ever, these  efforts  of  the  primeval  artists  are  far 
from  pleasmg.  The  colours,  though  still  bright 
and  vivid,  are  all  positive^  seldom  being  blended 
or  softened ;  and  perspective,  or  any  approach  to 
it.,  is  no  where  to  be  detected.  But  the  details  of 
private  life  that  tiiey  -present  are  wonderfully 
minute  and  copious;  and  by  a  long  and  carefiil 
stud}r  of  these,  assisted  in  parts  by  an  active 
imagination,  and  by  a  large  infusion  of  what  Du- 
gald  Stewart  has  called  conjectural  history.  Sir 
J.  6.  Wilkinson  has  produced  a  singularly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  work.  In  fact,  if  we  might 
trust  to  his  ingenious  suggestions  and  deductions, 
we  should  have  a  clearer  insight  into  the  habits, 
manners,  and  every-day  life  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, than  we  have  into  those  of  most  European 
nations.    (Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 


Egyptians,  3  vols.  Lond.  1837.    Sec  also  Rosel- 
lini,  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto,  Pisa,  1834.) 

History, — ^The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation, 
and  the  history  of  their  native  princes,  are  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  unoertaint}'. 
This  much,  however,  is  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  tlie  Egyptians  had  at- 
tained to  great  wealth  and  civilisation,  and  had 
established  a  r^ular,  well-oiganised,  and  (if  we 
may  estimate  it  by  its  results)  wisely-contrived 
system  of  government,  while  the  greater  number 
of  the  surrounding  nations  were  mvolved  in  the 
grossest  barbarism.  At  length,  however.  Cam- 
byses,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his  other 
provinces.  It  continued  attached  to  Persia  fur 
193  years,  though  often  in  open  rebellion  against 
its  conquerors.  Alexander  the  Great  had  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  its  conquest;  and  it  has 
been  inferred  from  his  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
which  soon  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  that  he  intended  to  establish  in  it  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  his  vast  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  became  master  of  the  country.  Under 
this  able  prince  and  his  immediate  successors, 
Egypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favoured 
seat  of  commerce,  art,  and  science.  The  feeble- 
ness and  indolence  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Romans :  Augustus  possessed  him- 
selif  of  it  after  a  struggle  of  some  duration,  and  for 
the  next  666  years  it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  empires,  constituted  their  most  valuable 
prov.,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary, 
as  it  were,  of  Rome.  In  640  Egypt  submitted  to 
the  victorious  Amrou,  general  of  the  caliph  Omar ; 
under  whose  successors  it  continued  till  alxnit 
1171,  when  the  Turkmans  expelled  the  caliphs: 
these  again  were  in  their  turn  expelled,  in  1250, 
by  the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  raised  to  the 
throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs  with  the  title  of 
sultan ;  and  this  new  dynasty  re^ed  over  Egypt 
till  1517,  when  the  Mamelukes  were  totally  de- 
eated,  and  the  last  of  their  sultans  put  to  death 
oy  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did 
not,  however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government^  but  merely  reconstructed  it  on  a 
new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a  pacha  appointed 
by  himself,  who  presided  over  a  council  of  twenty- 
four  Mameluke  beys  or  chiefii.  So  long  as  the 
Ottoman  sultans  preserved  their  originah  power 
and  authority,  this  form  of  government,  though 
about  the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised  had 
the  interests  of  the  country  been  ever  so  little 
attended  to,  answered  their  purpose  of  preserving 
Egypt  in  dependence,  and  of  drawing  from  it 
supplies  of  men  and  money :  but  the  power  of  the 

{)aicnas  declined  with  that  of  their  masters ;  and 
atterly  the  whole  executive  authority  centered 
in  the  beys,  who,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  paid 
little  more  than  a  nominal  deference  to  the  orclen 
of  the  sultan. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798,  when  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  landed 
in  Egypt.  The  Mameluke  force  having  been  anni- 
hilated or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  en^pigements  with 
the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  m  subjugating 
the  countrv.  Napoleon  having  returned  to  ^ance, 
the  FrencL  in  l^gypt  were  attacked  in  1801  by 
a  British  army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  an'd 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country.  The  British  having  not  long 
after  also  evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  \X» 
former  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  from  which 
it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  good  fortune  and 
ability  of  Mehemet  Ali    This  extraordinary'  man, 
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a  native  of  an  obscure  \illagc  of  Albania,  having 
entered  the  military'  service,  attained,  partly'  by 
Ilia  bravery,  and  partly  by  his  talent  for  intrigue, 
to  the  dipiity  of  pacha  m  1804.  His  subsequent 
histoiy  IS  well  known.  The  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,  in  1811,  raised  him  to  almost  abso- 
lute power ;  and  his  victorious  arms  subsequently 
wrested  SjTia  from  the  Grand  Seignior.  IJnt  he 
was  comi)eIled,  in  1840,  by  the  interference  of  the 
European  powers,  to  relinquish  all  his  Asiatic 
possessions.  The  treaty  of  London,  in  1841,  rati- 
Hed  by  the  imperial  ecUct  of  June  1,  made  the 
government  of  Egvpt  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Mehemet  Ali  The  fifth  vicerov — more  truly 
king — of  the  new  dynasty,  Ismail  !Pasha,  who  as- 
sumed the  government  in  January,  1863,  was  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  eldest  son 
of  Mehemet  AU. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  town  and  strong  for- 
tress of  Khenish  Prussia,  on  a  steep  and  pictu- 
resque rock,  773  ft.  in  height,  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  Khine,  opposite  to  Coblentz,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  3,337  in 
1801,  excl.  of  garrison  of  1,236.  A  tower  or  for- 
tress is  said  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  rock  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  modern 
times  it  was  regularly  fortified,  a  well  was  cut  in 
the  rock  to  the  depth  of  584  ft.,  and  it  was  fustly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Ger- 
manv.  It  was  unsuccessfullv  besieged  bv  the 
French  in  1795, 1796,  and  1797 ;  but  it  fell  into 
their  hands  on  the  27th  of  January,  1799,  the 
garrison  having  been  previously  reduced  to  a  state 
of  famine.  The  French  blew  iip  tlie  fortifications 
Bubsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  They 
have,  however,  been  reconstructed  by  the  Prussian 
government  since  1815,  and  rendered  more  ex- 
tensive and  formidable  than  ever.  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  with  the  new  fortresses  on  the  hill  of  the 
ChartreiLHe  and  the  Petersberg,  forms  a  portion  of 
the  grand  military  position  of  which  Coblentz 
(which  see)  is  the  centre.  The  tovrn  of  Ehren- 
breit.stcin  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock. 

EICHSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Regen»- 
burg  (Ratisbon),  on  the  Altmtthl,  41  m.  WSW. 
Ratwbon.  Pop.  7,335  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  contains  the  summer  residence  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Leuchtenberg,  with  a  Brazilian 
cabinet,  and  other  collections  of  art  and  science: 
a  cathe<lral,  in  the  Gothic  style,  commenced  in 
1259;  with  several  other  churehes,  a  Capuchin 
convent,  bishop's  palace,  Latin  school,  ecclesias- 
tical seminary,  public  library,  and  museums  of 
|>ainting,  antiquities,  and  natural  history.  It  has 
four  suburbs.  About  1  m.  distant  is  the  Willi- 
baldsbuTg,  a  castle  on  a  height,  believed  to  have 
replaced  a  Roman  fortress.  It  has  a  well  of  great 
depth,  and  its  trenches  have  been  cut  in  the  solid 
rock ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Eichstadt 
has  manufactures  of  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
woollens;  besides  breweries  and  stone  quarries. 
The  town  originally  belonged  to  the  prince-bishops, 
successors  of  St.  Willibald,  and  was  given  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  to 
whose  memory  the  citizens  have  erected  a  hand* 
some  monument  in  the  vicinity. 

ElMBECK,  or  EINBECK,  a  town  of  Hanover, 
cap.  principality  Grubenhagen,  distr.  Hildeaheim, 
on  the  lime,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  37  m.  S. 
by  E.  Hanover,  on  the  railway  firom  Hanover 
to  Hildcsheim.  Pop.  6,660  in  1861.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  walls  and  broad  ditches,  and  is 
ill  built  and  dirty.  It  has  two  hospitals,  and  a 
superior  school,  limbeck  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  beer,  which,  like  London  porter,  was  sent 
ail  over  the  empire.  At  present,  Eimbeck  is  less 
celebrated  for  its  beer;  but  it  has  some  breweries, 
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with  fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  linen  yam, 
stockings,  shoes,  leather,  and  chemical  products 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  fiax  and  other  agricultural 
produce.    In  1836  it  suffered  severelv  from  a  fire, 

EISENACH,  a  market-town  of 'Central  Ger- 
many, duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  cap.  of  the 
principality  and  prov.  of  same  name,  on  a  gentle 
declivity  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ne.ssa  and 
Hiirsel,  encircled  by  wooded  hills ;  44  m.  W.  by  S. 
Weimar,  and  91  m.  NE.  Frankfortr-on-the-Maj-ne, 
on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Leipzig.  Pop. 
11,517  in  1861.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  and  is  wcU  built,  and  laid  out, 
paved  and  well  lighted.  It  has  five  suburbs,  with 
four  churches,  a  handsome  market-place,  in  which 
is  the  ducal  residence,  and  the  new  citizens' 
academy,  estab.  1825;  a  mint,  four  hospitals,  a 
workhouse,  house  of  correction,  town-hall,  gym- 
nasium, teachers'  seminary,  school  for  forestern, 
schools  for  the  indigent,  and  various  other  public 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Formerly,  this  was 
the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  serge,  plush, 
and  other  woollen  stuffs ;  but  during  the  period 
of  the  *  Continental  System,*  the  cafutaiists  of 
Eisenach  forsook  the  manufacture  of  wool  for  that 
of  cotton,  which,  on  the  re-opening  of  the  con- 
tinental ports  to  British  goods,  was  all  but  anni- 
hilate. About  1^  m.  S.  of  the  town,  is  the  cele- 
brated castle  of  Wartbuig,  on  a  hill,  1,243  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  Luther  passed  his 
10  months*  durance,  under  the  friendly  arrest  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  TraveUeis  are  still  shown 
the  room  he  occupied,  though  the  castle  is,  in 
great  part,  in  a  state  of  decay. 

EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  the  Pmssian  states, 
prov.  Saxony,  distr.  Merseberg ;  19  m.  W.  by  N. 
Halle,  and  35  m.  SW.  by  S.  Magdeburg,  on  the 
railway  from  Halle  to  Nordhausen.  Pop.  11,120 
in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  elevated  gioand, 
near  the  Bdse,  and  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  former  of  which  is  encireled  with  'walls 
and  ditches.  It  has  several  suburbs  ;  an  ancient 
castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  Mam»- 
feld ;  four  churches ;  a  Protestant  gymnasiam, 
and  two  hospitals ;  and  is  the  seat  oif  a  coujicii 
for  the  circle,  a  judicial  tribunal  for  the  circle 
and  town,  and  a  board  of  mines.  Eisleben  is  cele- 
brated as  the  native  place  of  the  great  lefomiv-r, 
Martin  Luther,  bom  here  on  the  10th  of  Nov., 
1483  ;  and  who  also  died  here  on  the  13th  of  Feh,, 
154^.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  where 
he  breathed  his  last,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1689.  Bein^  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  wa« 
converted  into  a  gratuitous  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  a  teacher's  seminary ;  the  cap,  doak, 
and  other  relics  of  Luther,  are  preserved  in  it»  and 
shown  to  visitors ;  and  his  bust  is  placed  aver  the 
door.  In  one  of  the  churehes  of  the  town  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  he  occasionally  preached ;  and 
here,  also,  are  busts  of  himself  and  Melancthon. 
Luther  was  the  son  of  a  miner  at  Eisleben,  and 
the  greater  part  of  ito  inhab.  continue  to  work  in 
the  copper  and  silver  mines  m  its  vicinity ;  but  it 
has  also  some  potash  and  saltpetre  factories,  and 
one  of  tobacco,  besides  several  breweries. 

EKATERINEBURG,  a  town  of  the  RusBian 
empire,  gov.  of  Perm,  near  the  bottom  of  the  K. 
declivity  of  the  Oural  chain,  on  the  Iset,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  great  road  leading  fiom  Penn  to 
Tobolsk.  Pop.  12,380  m  1858.  The  tovn  waa 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1728,  and  is  regu- 
larly built  and  fortified.  Besides  being  the  key' 
of  Siberia,  it  is  the  cap.  of  the  richest  Buninf;  dis- 
trict of  the  empire ;  has  a  boani  fur  the  general 
direction  of  the  mines,  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
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copper,  and  extensive  iron  and  copper  foundries  in 
its  immediate  vidnitj.  Its  inhabL,  who  consist 
mostly  of  emancipated  serfs,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  crown,  are  almost  wholly  employed  in  the 
mines  and  working  metals. 

£KATERINOSLAF,a  gOY.  of  European  Russia, 
having  the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  gov.  of  Taurida 
on  its  S.  frontier.  Area,  26,630  sq.  m.  Pop. 
870,100  in  1846,  and  1,842,681  in  1858.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  consist  of  a  vast  steppe 
or  plain,  without  trees,  and  with  a  thin  arid  soil. 
The  iMrtions  on  this  side  the  Dniepr,  by  which  it 
is  traversed,  are  the  most  fertile.  Grazing  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhab.,  who  possess 
mimense  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  goats.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  mate- 
rially improved.  Bees  are  abundant ;  and  the 
silk-worm  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariopoul. 
The  pop.  consists  principally  of  Russians  and  Cos- 
sacks ;  but  there  are  seveml  other  races,  among 
whom  10,000  Gennan  colonists.  Principal  towns, 
Ekaterinoslaf,  Bakhmont,  and  MariopouL 

Ekaterinoslaf,  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov., 
on  the  Dniepr,  immediately  below  the  cataracts ; 
lat.  480  27'  20"  N.,  long.  84©  56'  E.  Pop.  11,620 
in  1858.  Catherine  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  this 
town,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  in 
1787.  It  is  designed  on  a  laiip  scale,  and  its 
broad  rectangular  streets  are  stiU  veiy  far  from 
being  completely  filled  up.  Exclusive  of  the  gov. 
oflices,  it  has  a  'gymnasium,  and  some  other  Ute- 
zarv  as  well  as  charitable  institutions. 

£:LBA  (the  (EAaUa  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hoa 
or  Iha  of  the  Etruscans  and  Romans),  an  island 
of  the  Meditenranean,  or  rather  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  belon^g  to  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  strait  of  Piombino,  7  or  8  m.  across,  between 
lau  420  43'  and  42°  68'  N.,  and  long.  10°  6'  and 
14^  25'  £.  Shape  irregular,  but  not  very  unlike 
that  of  the  letter  T,  having  the  upper  end  towards 
the  £.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  16  m. ;  breadth,  vary- 
ing from  2  to  12  m. ;  circumference,  about  68  m. ; 
area,  150  sq.  m.  Pop.  18,450  in  1861.  The  island 
is  covered  with  mountains ;  a  central  chain  runs 
through  its  whole  extent,  the  principal  summit  of 
which,  towards  its  W.  extremity,  is  2,624  It.  in 
height.  Granite  abounds^  especially  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  island,  and  it  in  a  great  measure  con- 
stitutes the  numerous  rocky  shelves  with  which 
the  coasts  are  bristled.  Geologically  the  island 
affords  no  traces  of  the  action  of  &re.  Secondary 
and  tertiary  formations,  calcareous,  aluminous,  or 
magnesian,  are  plentiful  in  the  W. ;  on  the  £.  shore 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  reddish  vegetable 
earth,  many  feet  in  thickness,  and  furrow^  with 
femiginous  veins.   Iron  is  eveiywhere  abundant: 

'  Insula  inexhanstis  Chalybum  geoerosa  metallis.* 

iBneid,  z.  174. 
besides  which,  copper,  calamine,  antimonv,  alum, 
asbestos,  opal,  tourmaline,  and  various  kinds  of 
marble  are  found.  There  is  no  navigable  river, 
but  there  are  many  small  rivulets  used  to  turn 
mills  ;  the  laigest  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 
where  there  are  also  some  salt  marshes.  Climate 
excellent,  the  heats  being  neither  excessive,  nor  of 
long  duration ;  nor  the  cold  severe.  Except  in  a 
few  particular  localities,  Elba  is  decidedly  healthy. 
The  appearance  of  the  island  is  far  from  prepos- 
sessing ;  and  the  cultivable  land  is  but  of  very 
limited  extent.  '  Ruins  scatt^ed  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  wretched  hamlets,  two  mean  villages 
and  one  fortress — these,  generally  speaking,  are 
all  that  meet  the  sight  on  the  side  of  the  island 
which  extends  along  the  channel  of  Piombino. 
llie  traveller,  however,  finds  the  scene  changed 
on  visiting  Monte-Grosso  (in  the  NE.),  cov^ed 
with  m\Ttles,  rosemary,  the  mastick  tree,  laurel- 
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thyme,  &c  ;  and  Monte-Giove,  where  the  green 
holm  oak,  cork  tree,  laurel,  yew,-and  a  small  num- 
ber of  wild  olives,  aflford  an  agreeable  repose  to  the 
eye.  The  branches  of  the  hills,  which  stretch  to- 
wards Lungone  (SE.)  present  only  naked  rocks, 
Almost  destitute  of  verdure.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  the  hillocks  are  overspread  wiUi  olives,  mul- 
berries, and  vines.  On  the  W.,  the  summits  and 
declivities  of  the  mountains  consist  of  granitic 
rocks.  Industry  and  toil  render  fertile  the  small 
quantit}'  of  earth  which  is  collected  at  their  base.' 
(Bemeaud's  Voyage  to  Elba,  pp.  94,  95.) 

Though  the  soil  is  throughout  hilly,  and  the 
v^etable  earth  generally  shjUlow,  little  labour 
suffices  to  render  it  productive.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, is  nearly  confined  to  the  lowest  hill  ranges, 
and  the  sheltered  valleys  between  them.  The  com 
crop  is  trifling :  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  De  &maud  says  it  would  have  hardly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  inhab.  during  ^  part  of 
the  year.  Maiise  and  pube  are  grown.  The  pro- 
duce of  flax  is  very  small,  and  hemp  is  not  culti- 
vated :  the  thread  that  is  used  is  manufactured 
from  the  leaves  of  the  numerous  aloes  with  wliich 
the  fields  of  Lungone  are  covered.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  grow,  excepting  the 
apple ;  but  they  are  generally  Ul  cultivated,  and 
their  fruit  inferior.  The  vintage  takes  place  in 
September.  Both  white  and  r^  wines  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  former  are  chiefly  for  home  consump- 
tion :  the  latter  in  small  quantity,  and  good ; 
constitute  a  chief  article  of  export.  The  most 
esteemed  is  the  Altatico,  obtained  from  a  superior 
red  Muscadine  grape.  The  oak,  beech,  chestnut, 
poplar,  alder,  and  buckthorn,  are  amongst  die 
forest  trees ;  but  timber  fit  for  carpenter's  work  is 
rare,  the  island  affording  little  more  than  mere 
underwood.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  cattle  few  : 
they  consist  of  asses,  some  mules,  and  a  few 
stunted  horses,  oxen>  and  cows.  The  number  of 
pigs,  sheep,  and  goats  is  more  considerable;  but 
the  breeds  are  very  inferior.  The  sea  around 
Elba  swarms  with  fish,  including  tunnies,  ancho- 
vies, soles,  the  donzdtbia  {Labnujuliaf  Linn.)  and 
mullet  (MuUus  barbattu).  Of  tnese  the  tunny 
and  mullet  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  from 
5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  the  former  are  annually  ex- 
ported, besides  a  considerable  supply  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Elba  is  in  its  mines  of  iron 
and  salt,  which  have  been  wrought  from  a  very 
remote  epoch.  The  principal  mine  near  the  little 
town  of  kio,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island,  consi^tts 
of  an  entire  mountain  about  530  ft.  in  height, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Pliiipr,  is  tohu  ex  ed 
materia.  It  supplies  iron  ores  m  every  known 
variety ;  some  jneldin^  from  0*75  to  0*85  of  ex- 
cellent iron,  from  which  a  very  good  steel  is 
obtained.  'The  ancients  made  man^  deep  exca- 
vations and  winding  galleries  in  this  mine;  and 
pickaxes,  nails,  lamps,  and  various  other  antique 
articles  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered  in 
it.  The  average  produce  of  iron  ore  from  Elba 
has  of  late  years  been  nearly  18,000  tons  a  year, 
worth  about  21c  a  ton ;  the  whole  of  which  is 
taken  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  to  be  smelted. 
The  miners  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
are  paid  40  lire  (about  25«.)  a  month,  5  per  cent, 
of  which  is  deposited  for  a  pension  from  the  go- 
vernment, for  themselves  or  their  widows.  Marine 
salt  is  manufactured  bv  evaporation  in  four  basinet, 
near  Porto  Ferrajo.  About  4,000,000  lbs.  are  pro- 
duced annually,  and  nearly  100  persons  employ^ 
in  tlie  manufacture.  The  other  branches  of  indus- 
try are  principally  domestic 

Commerce  is  cmefly  limited  to  the  importation 
from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  of  grain,  cheese, 
cattle,  and  other  articles  of  prune  necessity  ;  and 
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the  exportation  of  timnj,  salt,  iron  ore,  Vermont 
and  Aleatico  wines,  vineprar,  and  granite.  There 
are  two  toMm»— Porto  Ferrajo  on  the  N.,  and 
Porto  Lungone  on  the  £.  coast.  The  former, 
which  is  the  cap.,  is  built  oh  a  peninsula,  between 
which  and  the  main  land  is  a  spacious  and  good 
haibour.  Pop.  about  3,000.  It  is  fortified ;  its 
streets,  which  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved, 
are  mostly  terraces  cut  out  in  the  rock ;  houses 
small,  badly  divided,  built  of  brick,  and  generally 
two  stories  high.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  island  and  of  a  military  commandant, 
the  seat  of  a  dvil  and  criminal  court,  and  contains 
two  churches,  with  a  prison,  lazaretto,  ho^ital, 
and  some  subterranean  pom  magazines.  Porto 
Lungone,  with  1,500  inhab.,  has  a  tolerable  har- 
bour, and  is  well  fortified  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  ordinary  food  of  the  pop.  consists  of  dried 
pulse,  cheese,  bacon,  smoked  provisions,  coarse 
oread,  fresh  fiish,  and  a  few  v^etables ;  fresh  meat 
and  white  wine  are  used  only  on  holydays.  Their 
houses  and  furniture  are  equally  simple  and  solid. 
Bowls,  nine-pins,  quoits,  tennis,  and  firing  at  a 
mark,  are  the  chief  sports  of  the  men ;  there  is 
not  much  gaiety  exhibited  in  the  amusements  of 
the  island  generally.  Robbery  is  rare,  murder  still 
more  so  ;  the  number  of  paupers  inconsiderable. 

The  Etruscans,  Phooans,  Carthaginians,  and 
Romans  successively  possessed  Elba ;  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  subject  to  the  Saracens,  Pisans,  Geno- 
ese, Lucchese,  the  counts  of  Piombino  and  Orsini. 
In  the  16th  century  it  was  ravaged  by  Barbarossa, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  to  the  crown  of  Naples. 
Under  the  French  empire  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etiuria.  Its  chief  historical  interest 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  residence  and 
empire  of  Napoleon  from  the  8d  of  May,  1814,  to 
the  26th  of  Feb.  1815.  During  this  short  period  a 
road  was  opened  between  the  two  principal  towns, 
trade  revived,  and  a  new  «ra  seemed  to  have 
opened  for  Elba. 

ELBE  (an.  ABnM^Jhmen  tnc&ficm  et  ncium  oUm, 
Tacit.  Germ.,  §  41.),  a  large  and  important  river  of 
Europe,  through  the  centnl  part  of  which  it  flows, 
generally  in  a  NW.  direction  from  Bohemia  to  the 
Uorman  Ocean.  Its  total  length  is  about  720  m., 
during  which  course  it  passes  through  Austria, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Hanover,  Meck- 
lenburg, Denmark,  and  Hamburg.  Its  principal 
affluents  are—on  the  left,  the  Moldau,  Eger, 
Mulda,  Saale,  Ohre,  letze,  Pimenau,  andOste; 
and  on  the  right,  the  Iser,  Schwarz  Elster,  and 
Havel,  with  the  Spree.  Dresden,  Meissen,  Torgau, 
JMagdeburg,  Leutzen,  Lauenburg,  Harburg,  and 
Hamburg,  are  situated  upon  its  banks.  It  origi- 
nates in  several  streams  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Schneekoppe  (Snow-cap) ^  one  of  the  Riesengebirge 
chain  in  the  drc.  of  Bidschow  in  Bohemia,  about 
4,400  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  first  its 
direction  is  E.,  next  S. :  at  Pardubitz  it  turns  W., 
and  at  Kolin  NW.,  from  which  direction  it  does 
not  aflerward  greatly  vary.  After  leaving  Torgau 
it  runs  for  the  most  part  through  a  flat  country. 
Near  Ktfniggratz,  about  40  m.  from  its  source,  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  only  658  ft,  at  Mekiik 
454  ft,  at  Schandau  841  ft,  at  Dresden  279  ft, 
at  Magdeburg  286  ft,  and  at  Amebur]^  (Branden- 
burg) 176  ft  only.  Above  Melnik  it  is  navigable 
for  only  small  craft,  but  vessels  of  1,500  centners 
burden  may  come  up  to  fhtti  town.  Its  volume 
receives  a  considerable  augmentation  by  the 
union  of  the  Moldau ;  and  when  it  enters  Saxony 
the  Elbe  is  upwards  of  850  ft  in  width.  Between 
Hamburg  and  Harburg  it  is  divided  into  several 
arms,  enclosing  some  Urge  islands ;  but  these  soon 
afterwards  reunite,  and  the  river  proceeds  in  an 
undivided  stream  to  its  mouth.    Its  estuary,  op- 
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posite  Cuxhaven,  12  m.  wide,  is  encumbered  with 
sand  banks,  which  render  its  navigation  difficult ; 
but  ships  drawmg  14  ft  water  come  up  to  Ham- 
burg at  all  times,  and  those  drawing  18  ft  come 
up  rafely  at  spring  tides. 

The  bridges  across  the  Elbe  are  numerous  above 
Hamburg;  but  below  that  town  communication 
between  the  opposite  banks  takes  place  by  means 
of  ferries  onlv.  It  is  connected  b^  the  Finow  anii 
Frederick  William  canals,  within  the  Prussian 
dom.,  with  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and  by  that 
of  Steknitz  with  the  Trave  near  Lubeck ;  while 
the  short  railway  from  Budweis  to  Linz  connects 
its  affluent  the  Moldau,  with  the  Danube. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Elbe  is  a 
river  of  much  importance,  being  the  channel  by 
which  the  countries  of  N  W.  and  Central  Germany, 
from  Hamburg  to  the  E.  parts  of  Bohemia,  export 
some  of  their  heavy  products.  By  the  treaty  of 
1815  it  was  provided  that  its  navigation  should  be 
free  throughout  its  whole  course.  But  the  govern- 
ments through  whose  dominions  the  river  Hows 
have  contrived  to  evade  this  provision,  and  a  series 
of  vexatious  tolls  and  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on 
.foreign  merchandise.  Prussia  obliges  the  transfer 
at  Magdeburg  of  many  goods  passing  downward  to 
her  own  vessels,  and  the  government  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  levies  heavy  taxes  at  Boitzenbur^. 
Above  Hamburg,  the  river  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance  by  the  establishment  of  railways. 

ELBERFELD,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
circ  Elberfeld,  distr.  DOsseldorf :  15  m.  £.  by  X. 
DOsseldorf,  and  23  m.  NNE.  Cologne,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Berlin  to  Dttsseldorf.  Pop.  56307  in 
1S61.  The  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
WUpper,  and  is  irregularly  built  but  contains 
some  good  houses,  most  of  which  have  gardens 
attached  to  them.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council 
for  the  circle,  of  the  judicial  and  police  courts,  a 
commercial  tribunal,  and  a  board  of  taxation,  and 
has  two  Protestant  churches,  a  R.  Cath.  church, 
gymnasium,  citizens'  and  conunercial  schools,  a 
school  of  industrv,  numerous  elementary  schools 
a  town-hall,  excmmge,  theatre,  general  hospital, 
two  orphan  asylums,  two  wonhonses,  and  a 
savings'  bank.  There  are  several  casinos^  or  dah- 
houses,  and  a  promenade.  In  the  winto'  thrre 
are  frequent  balls  and  concerts.  Its  piincipAl 
manufactures  are  silk,  which  employ  about  6.0tttj 
looms ;  with  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  linen  and 
cotton  thread,  velvet  laoe,  ribands,  with  establish- 
ments for  calico  printing.  In  the  cotton  factories 
many  steam  engines  are  employed,  and  there  are 
numerous  water-mills  and  establishments  for  the 
bleaching  of  linen.  But  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Elberfeld  factories  are  those  appropriated  to 
the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red.  In  this  art  whether 
it  be  owing  to  the  air  or  the  water,  or  to  some  pe- 
culiar process  or  mystery,  Uie  dyen  of  Elberfeld 
have  attained  to  unrivalled  excellence.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  yam  were  formerly  exported 
from  Glasgow  and  other  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  dyed  at  Eloerfeld,  and  again  im- 
ported to  be  wrought  udl  Elberfeld  is  the  seat  ^^ 
the  Rhenish  Forei^  Trade  Company,  the  Ger- 
man-American Mining  Union,  the  Rhenish  Prison- 
Society,  a  Bible  and  a  scientific  society,  and  many 
benevolent  institutions. 

Adjoining  Elberfeld,  and  forming,  in  fact  > 
kind  of  suburb  of  it  is  Barmen,  a  lor^  strasghng 
place,  made  up  by  the  union  of  several  Tiilagf^ 
It  has  four  cnurches,  one  of  which,  erected  in 
1830  for  the  use  of  the  R.  Cath.  pop.,  was  lib(^- 
rally  contributed  to  by  the  Protestants ;  a  high 
school,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  exchanii^  twa 
discount  banks,  a  police  court,  and  a  oommetvial 
tribunal.    Its  manufactures  are  the  same  as  thi«e 
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of  Elberfeld,  with  the  addition  of  steel  and  plated 
articles,  hardware,  chemical  products,  and  earth- 
enware. Along  the  banks  oi  the  river  are  some 
extensive  meadow  grounds,  used  fur  bleaching 
linen,  which  branch  of  industry  contributed  greatly 
to  the  rise  of  both  towns.  Numerous  kitchen  gar- 
dens surround  Barmen,  the  cultivation  of  which 
occupies  many  individuals.  The  road  through 
the  valley  of  the  Wtlpper,  for  a  distance  of  per- 
haps 6  m.  adjacent  to  Elbeifeld,  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  mills,  factories,  and  habitations;  this 
being  the  most  populous  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
dustrious district  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It 
is  estimated  that  altogether  nearly  16,000  hands 
are  employed  in  manu&ctures  in  and  near  Elber- 
feld and  Barmen,  and' that  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  annually  amounts  to  12,000,000  or 
14,000,000  thalers,  or  from  1,800,0001.  to  2,100,000/. 
Wages,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  labour, 
arc  nigh  at  Elberfeld,  and  the  working  classes  are 
comparatively  well  ofif. 

ELBEUF,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  Inf<<- 
rieuie,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  a  tributary  of  which 
intersecta  it,  11  m.  S.  by  W.  Rouen,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Rouen  to  Paris.  Pop.  20,692  in  1861. 
The  town  is  generally  ill  built,  but  possesses  a 
tolerablv  good  square,  and  some  handsome  build- 
ings. It  has  no  public  edifices  worthy  of  notice 
except  two  churches,  one  of  which  has  some  stained 
glass,  presented  by  the  cloth  manu&cturers  of  the 
town  in  1466,  exhibiting  a  curious  emblematical 
device  indicative  of  their  profession.  Elbeuf  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  the  principal  seat  of 
that  branch  of  industry  in  France.  In  1787,  El- 
beuf produced  about  18,000  pieces  of  cloth  yearly : 
in  1814,  the  quantity  had  increased  to  from  20,000 
to  25,000  pieces :  and  at  present  the  produce  is 
estimated  at  about  100,000  pieces,  valued  at 
75,000,000  francs,  or  3,000,000/:  It  is  stated  that 
about  20,000  men,  women,  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness :  but  of  these  many  belong  to  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  return  from  town  at  night  to  their 
lodgings  in  the  country.  '  The  working  classes  of 
EUjeuv  says  an  official  report,  by  the  maire  of  the 
town,  *  enjoy,  in  general,  easy  circumstances ;  they 
have  alwavs  lived  happily,  for  two  very  powerful 
reasons:  the  first,  because  the  manufacturers  are 
constantly  in  their  workshops,  work  themselves 
with  their  woricmen,  know  their  wants,  and  iden- 
tify themselves  with  all  that  happens  to  them  for 
good  or  evil;  the  second,  because  the  price  of 
weaving  varies  little,  the  proportion  between  times 
of  prosperity  and  times  of  distress  being  20  per 
cent,  at  most  on  the  amount  of  wages,  and  that 
only  in  certain  departments.  The  work-people 
are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  adults,  the  day 
laboureiB,  and  the  weavers.'  There  are  in  Elbeuf 
a  gratuitous  school  of  mutual  instruction  for  boy^s, 
a  gratuitous  institution  for  girls,  an  infant  school, 
and  a  gratuitous  Sunday  school  for  the  adult 
workmen ;  and,  inde[)endently  of  these  public  in- 
stitutions, Uiere  are  a  number  of  privata  schools. 
M.  Yillerm^  (Etat  Physique  et  Moral  des  Ouvriers) 
states  that,  compared  with  the  work-people  of 
Rouen,  those  of  Elbeuf  are  much  the  more  correct 
in  their  morals  and  habits.  They  are,  he  says, 
for  the  most  part  industrious  and  economical ;  and 
many  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  saved  a  certain 
portion  of  their  eamu^,  especially  those  who  live 
out  of  town. 

Ell)euf  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  9th  century, 
but  its  origin  is  uncertain.  During  Uie  adminis- 
tration of  Colbert,  itn  manufactures  were  in  a 
comparatively  fiourishing  state ;  but  they  suflfered 
severely  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
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At  the  beginning  of  tlie  18th  century,  its  manu- 
facturers had  b^un  to  establish  commercial  rela^ 
tions  with  Spain  and  Italy';  and  it  now  has  a 
direct  trade  not  only  with  thase  countries,  but 
with  America,  Germany,  and  the  Levant. 

ELBING,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Prusaa,  cap. 
cure,  on  the  Elbing,  about  5  m.  rrom  where  it  flows 
into  the  SW.  angle  of  the  Frische  Haff,  31  m. 
SE.  by  E.  Dantzig,  and  58  m.  SW.  Kdnigs- 
berg,  on  the  railway  from  Dantzig  to  KUnigslx^rg. 
Pop.  25,540  in  1861.    The  town  is  divided  inu> 
the  old  toMrn,  new  town,  and  suburbs,  part  of 
which  are  enclosed,  together  with  the  old  and 
new  town,  within  a  line  of  fortifications.    The 
ramparts  and  walls  are  lofty,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  surrounded  with  ditches,  but  they  have  not 
been  in  a  state  of  efficient  defence  since  1 772.    Tho 
town  is  entered  by  7  gates.    The  new  town  is 
well  built,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  old 
town.    Elbing  is  well  lighted ;  it  has  a  Catholic 
and  9  Protestant  churches,  a  83magogue,  a  gym- 
nasium with  a  library,  6  hospitals,  an  orphan  and 
other  asylums,  a  convent  for  old  women,  a  house 
of  industry,  established  by  an  Englishman  named 
Cowle,  in  which  400  children  are  educated,  and 
numerous  schools  for  both  sexes  and  all  classes, 
education  among  the  poor  having  made  great 
progress  in  this  town.    It  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
council,  a  judicial  court  for  the  circle,  and  a  muni- 
cipal tribunal.    It  has  a  garrison,  a  bank,  ex-> 
change,   fire  assurance  office,    numerous   ware- 
houses, principally  in  one  of  its  suburbs,  and  many 
sugar  refineries,  with  pearl-ash,  vitriol,  tobacco, 
linen,  sail-cloth,  oil,  starch,  soap,  chicory,  ancl 
other  factories,  in  some  of  which  large' steam 
engines  are  employed.    The  trade  of  Elbing  is 
extensive:   its  exports  consist   chiefly  of  com, 
timber  and  staves,  hemp  and  flax,  the  produce  of 
its  own  manufactures,  feathers,  horse-hair,  wool, 
fruit,  butter,  and  packthread.    The  Krafuhl  canal 
connects  Elbing  with  the  Nogat.    The  Frische 
Haff  is  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burden,  so  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  by  sea  has  to  be  carried  o^,  by  means  of 
small  vessels  or  lighters,  through  F^llaa  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frische  Haff.    About  25  ships,  bo- 
sides  river  craft,  belong  to  merchants  of  the  town. 
Elbing   was    founded  about  1237,  and  became 
afterwards  one  of  the  Hanse  Towns.    It  was  uni- 
ted to  the  Prussian  dom.  in  1772. 

ELCHE  (an.  i/»ct),  a « town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Valencia,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Elda,  in  a 
plain  almost  entirely  covered  with  palm  trees,  15  m. 
VVSW.  Alicante,  and  8  m.  W.  from  the  Me<iiterra- 
nean.  Pop.  10,353  in  1857.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  has  some  good  streets  and  squares,  and  6 
public  fountains,  but  of  these  one  only  has  potable 
water ;  8  par.  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
a  fine  building,  with  a  majestic  dome ;  3  convents ; 
a  magnificent  old  castle,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Arcos,  on  whose  estate  the  town  is  built ;  a 
barrack  for  cavalrv;  8  primary  schools,  and  a 
grammar-schooL  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
linens  and  cottons;  10  flour-mills;  with  distil- 
leries and  tanneries. 

Elche  might,  with  proprietr,  be  called  the  '  city 
of  dates,'  being  everywhere  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  palma.  Besides  its  large  produce  of 
dates,  the  country  round  abounds  in  barilla,  that 
exported  firom  AUcante  being  chiefly  raised  m  the 
vicinity  of  Elche.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
dates  importe<l  into  England  as  the  pixxluce  of 
Barbary,  are  from  Uiis  city.  The  wages  of  field 
labour  here  are  3  or  4  reals,  and  every  thing  is 
proportionably  cheap.  Elche  is  the  native  coun- 
try of  Don  George  Juan,  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher,  the  companion 
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of  Ulloa,  in  the  commission  sent  to  Peru,  towards 
t]ie  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  French  ard 
t^fianish  governments,  for  the  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  the  earth's  surface.  Elche  was  recovered 
from  the  Moors  in  1363. 

ELCHIXGEN,  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  X.  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7  m.  NW.  Ulm. 
Top.  570  in  1861.  Tliis  village  was  the  scene  of 
an  obstinate  engagement  between  the  French, 
under  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  Austrians,  on  the 
14th  Oct.,  1H05 :  the  former  at  length  succeeded 
in  carrA'ing  the  bridge  and  position  of  Elchingen, 
and  by  this  success  contributed  materially  to  the 
capture  of  Ulm,  which,  three  days  after,  surren- 
dered to  Napoleon.  Ney  was  rewarded  for  his 
gallantry  on  this  occasion  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Elchingen. 

ELEPHANTA,  a  small  island  on  the  W.  coast 
of  llindostan,  presid.  Dombay,  prov.  Aurungabad, 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  It  is 
about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  two 
long  hilLs  and  a  narrow  valley  between  them.  It 
Ls  named  Gontpori  by  the  Hindoos:  the  Portu- 
guese gave  it  the  name  of  Elephanta,  from  a 
colossal  elephant,  about  three  times  the  natural 
size,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  standing 
al)out  )(  m.  from  the  landing-place,  but  which  has 
now  almost  entirely  fallen  to  decay.  A  gentle- 
roan  who  visited  the  island  in  1836  reports,  that 
only  three  legs  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  were  then 
remaining.  This  island  is  celebrated  for  some 
remarkable  cave-temples,  so  many  of  which  exist 
on  the  W.  side  of  India.  In  the  face  of  a  hill, 
almut  i  m.  from  the  landing-place,  is  the  fiiBt 
cave ;  little  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  completed.  About  |  m.  farther  is  the  great 
cave,  an  excavation  130i|  ft  from  N.  to  S.,  by 
133  ft,  from  E.  to  W.;  its  ceiling  flat,  varjing 
from  15  to  17^  ft.  in  height,  and  supported  by 
26  pillars  and  16  pilasters.  It  has  three  en- 
trance*—on  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.;  the  front  of 
each  consisting  of  2  pillars  and  2  pilasters ;  but 
the  X.  iront  is  the  principal,  and  directly  faces 
the  remarkable  triad  or  three-headed  figure— the 
ftrincipal  object  within  the  temple.  This  is  a 
gigantic  bust,  16  ft.  high,  composed  of  three 
colossal  heads;  the  front  face  having  a  placid 
and  agreeable  physiognomy;  that  on  the  left 
lieing  to  all  appearance  a  female,  and  also  mild 
looking ;  but  that  on  the  right,  according  to  most 
travellers,  having  a  repulsive  aspect.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  front  face,  has  the  third  eye  in  the 
forehead,  so  characteristic  of  Siva.  Indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  (see  Erskine,  in 
Trans,  of  the  Bomlwiy  Lit.  Soc,  L;  Sykes,  in 
Joum.  of  the  Asiat.  Soc,  v.  81-90,  kc),  the  whole 
three-headed  figure  relates  to  Siva  only,  and  not 
to  a  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  as  has 
sometimes  been  imagined.  Similar  busts  abound 
in  the  Brahminical  caves  at  EUora  (which  see) 
api»ropriated  to  the  worship  of  Siva.  This  figure 
hai«  originaUy  had  6  arms,  each  of  the  hands  of 
which  held  some  object;  but  all  are  now  greatly 
mutilated.  The  niches  on  either  side  the  triad 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  crowded  with  figures* 
among  which,  as  well  as  in  the  other  compart- 
ments around  the  temple,  Brahma,  Vishna,  Para- 
vati,  Kartik,  Ganesa,  and  other  Hindoo  diyiiii- 
ties,  may  be  recognised,  but  always  m  a  condition 
iiif('rior  to  Siva.  On  either  side  of  the  principal 
fitrure  is  a  small  dark  chamber,  probably  anciently 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Brahmins;  and  there 
are  tlure  separate  sanctuaries  within  the  temple, 
each  containing  a  figure  of  the  Ungam.  The 
columns  and  other  portions  of  tliis  cave  are  orna- 
mented in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and,  alto- 
gether, the  temple  within  presents  an  imposing 
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appearance.  From  some  cause,  however,  it  is  not 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims :  several  of  its  pillars 
have  been  thrown  down ;  it  is  in  part  mouldering 
away  with  damp,  and  becoming  choked  ynih 
earth;  and,  unle^  some  effectual  means  be 
speedily  taken  for  its  preservation,  it  will  in  a  few 
^ears  be  in  a  state  of  irreparable  decay.  (Erskine, 
m  Bombay  Trans. ;  Sykes,  Asiat.  Kes. ;  Grind- 
lav's  \*iew8  ^ 

ELEPHANTINE',  the  last  of  the  larger  islands, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Assouan,  near  the  S.  boun- 
dary of  Eg>'pt;  lat.  200  y  2"  N.,  long.  820  54' 
49"^  E.  Placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom, 
Elephantine  has  been  justly  called  the  key  of 
Egypt,  and  claims  some  importance  as  a  military 
pNOst.  Under  Psamroetichus  it  contained  an  Egyp- 
tian garrison,  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  (Euterpe, 
^  30)  found  it  occupied  with  Persian  troops ;  and, 
in  Strabo's  time,  the  Romans  had  three  cohorts 
there,  to  guard,  what  Tacitus  has  expressively 
called  the  Clawttra  Romani  imperii,  (Strabo,  lib. 
17  ;  Tacit.  AnnaL,  lib.  2,  §  61.) 

llie  base  or  kernel  of  the  island  is  a  granit« 
rock,  covered  with  the  rich  alluvial  soil  brou^t 
down  by  the  river ;  and  to  prevent  this  from  being 
again  washed  away,  it  has  been  protected  by 
quavB,  which  have  been  repaired  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  of  their 
first  construction.  The  richness  of  its  soil  admits 
of  the  island  being  cultivated  in  every  part ;  and 
though  it  be  less  man  1  m.  in  length,  and  not  |  m. 
broad,  it  presents  a  verdure  and  fertility  equfd  to 
the  finest  spots  of  ^gypU  and  forms  a  refireshing 
contrast  to  the  sterility  to  which,  for  many  miles 
round,  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  oounoy 
is  doomed.  Hence,  the  Arab  name  for  Elephan- 
tine is  Djeziret  el-Chaff  *  the  islet  of  fiowers.*  The 
S.  extremity  of  the  island  only  is  rocky  and  ele- 
vated, and  the  bare  rock  comes  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  river ;  but  the  rest  of  it  is  covered  with 
shrubs,  groups  of  palms,  mulberry  gardens,  acacias, 
dates,  and  sycamores  interspersed  amongst  human 
habitations,  mills,  canals,  and  the  ruins  of  temples. 
(Bitter's  Ainca,  8rd  division,  §  26;  Richardson's 
Travels.) 

The  wreck  of  the  ancient  town  forms  a  sort  of 
plateau,  and  gives  to  the  island  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion. Here,  till  recently,  were  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  one  dedicated  to  Cnouphis  by  the  Pharaoh, 
Amenophis  III.;  and  one  dedicated  to  a  triad 
consisting  of  Cnouphis,  Sate,  and  Anouke,  the 
latter  bemg  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  these 
interesting  ruins  no  longer  exist,  having  been  bar- 
barously demolished  in  order  to  employ  the  stones 
in  building  barracks  and  warehouses  at  Assouan. 
In  the  quay  Champollion  found  fragments  of  edi- 
fices that  had  been  constructed  by  the  Pharaohs 
Moeris,  Mandouei,  and  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Se- 
sostris.    (Lettres  de  I'Egypte,  p.  172.) 

The  most  interesting  part  or  Elephandnd  is  ita 
quarries.*  These  furnished,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
one  of  the  greatest  marvels  Herodotus  (Euterpe, 
§  1 75)  saw  at  Sais— a  single  block  of  granite,  out 
of  which  was  cut  an  entire  temple.  No  fewer  than 
2,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  occupied  during 
three  years  m  transporting  this  huge  monolithic 
edifice  down  the  Nile  to  its  destination.  The 
quarry  aflbrds  ample  proofs  of  the  mechaniofd  skill 
and  patient  labour  of  the  ancients.  Immense 
columns  have  been  evidently  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  one  mass.  The  marks  of  the  workman's 
chisel  and  wedge  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
imprinted  yesterday^  and  the  tracks  of  carriage 
wheels  are  equally  distinct     Some  sculptures  are 
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roerriy  blocked  oat,  while  othcre  appear  in  a  more 
ailvBQced  stage,  and  a  large  sarcuphogus  Ls  two- 
thinis  cat  out  of  the  ruck. 

Besides  the  remains  of  E^i>tian  architectnre, 
ofh^fTS  have  been  found  which  would  ap(>ear  to 
Iielong  to  the  Komans,  particularly  a  hirge  wall  to 
!h€  S.  Another,  from  40  to  45  ft.  high,  and  609 
ft.  l<»ng,  of  a  convex  con^Htniction,  had  a  Nilometer 
lixed  in  it,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
the  one  mentioned  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.).  Cham- 
polhou,  however,  says  nothing  of  the  Nilometer ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  d^troyed  aa  well 
as^  the  remains  of  the  temples.  Over  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  are  strewed  many  fragments  of 
pottery,  among  which  other  memorials  of  the 
Koman^  have  been  found,  consiitting  of  tokens  or 
ciAnA  of  red  earthenware,  having  the  name  An- 
tamiwt  inscribed  on  them  in  a  Greek  running  hand. 
(Kitter;  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  40;  Con- 
der's  Eg^-pt,  iL  191-193.) 

Elephantine^  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  who  are 
said  to  be  kind  and  hos])itable  t«  strangers.  The 
women  are  described  by  Dr.  Kio.hanlson  as  pos- 
j^esnng  much  personal  beauty,  somewhat  too  freely 
displayed.  (Light's  Travels,  pp.  51-53 ;  Kichard- 
8«>n'3  Travels.) 

ELGIN,  a  royal  bor.  and  market  town  of  Scot^ 
land,  CO.  Elgin  or  Moray,  on  the  Lossie,  5  m.  from 
itj«  iniiux  uito  the  sea  at  Jjosfsiemouth,  120  m.  N. 
Edinburgh,  and  59  NW.  Aberdeen,  on  the  railway 
fnwn  Aberdeen  to  Inverness.  Pop.  7,543  in  1861. 
The  Mtuation  of  the  town  is  very  agreeable,  having 
the  Lady  Hill,  a  beautiful  verdant  mount  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Quarrywood  Hill  on  the  K.,  clothed 
wiUi  wood  to  the  summit.  The  town  consLnts  of 
one  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  few  small 
titreets  intemecting  it  at  various  ditttauoes.  The 
principal  street  is  handsome,  well  paved,  and  so 
wide  that  a  new  church  stands  in  the  middle  of  it, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  church,  called  St.  Giles.  This 
new  church,  which  has  a  richly  ornamented  cu(>ola 
112  feet  high,  and  a  spacious  Doric  portico,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  numerous  public  buildings  which 
Elgin  contains,  (irey's  hospital  (founded  in  1H19  | 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  town  and  | 
coanty  of  Elgin),  a  building  of  two  stories,  of  j 
(irecian  architecture,  with  a  projecting  pi>rtico  of 
four  Doric  columns,  and  the  centre  crowned  with 
a  dome,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  W.  end 
(i(  the  town,  and  forms  a  l)eautiful  termination  of 
the  High  Street,  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town 
i»tands  the  Elgin  Institution,  a  quadrangular 
biiilding  of  Grecian  architecture,  founded  by  the 
late  General  Anderson,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  the  support  of  old  age.  This  institution, 
which  coat  12,0002.  (its  founder  having  bequeathed 
70,000/L  altogether  for  the  charity),  is  calculated 
to  contain  10  aged  and  indigent  persons,  and  60 
children,  and  to  affonl  gratuitous  education  for 
about  230  children  belonging  to  the  town  and 
fiarish.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
academy,  assembly  rooms,  Trinity  Lodge  rooms. 
Jail  and  court-house,  and  chattels  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  Episcopalians,  tlie  Unite<i  As- 
sociate Synod  (two),  the  Independents,  and  the 
KMnan  Catholics.  But  Elgin,  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  bishops  of  Moray,  is  principally  celebrated 
for  the  ruins  of  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  built  in 
1224,  the  cathedral  establishment  having  been 
transplanted  at  that  time  from  Spynie  to  Elgin. 
Tlw  original  structure  (with  other  sacred  buildings, 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  town)  was  burned  in 
J  390  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  youngest  son  of 
Kobert  II.,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Wolf  of 
iladenoch.'  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  bishops  of  Moray, 
in  the  form  of  a  Passion  or  Jerusalem  cross,  having 
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6  towers,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre. 
The  length  of  the  building  was  264  feet;  t^ie 
breadth  of  the  traverse  114:  while  the  height  of 
the  centre  tower  was  19H.  The  cathedral  was  un- 
roofed in  156*<,  by  order  of  the  Kegont  Morton,  for 
the  sake  of  its  lead ;  and  this  venerable  specimen 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  has  wince  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay.  The  great  centre  t<»wer  fell  in 
1711.  But  the  chapter-house,  the  turrets  and 
walls  of  the  east  choir,  and  the  towers  on  the  wost, 
are  still  remaining.  Of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and 
traverse  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  barons  of  exchequer  in  Scotland 
to  prevent  any  further  dilapidation.  A  college 
was  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  contained  not 
only  the  church  and  grave-vard,  but  also  the 
bishop's  house  and  tliose  of  22  canons.  The 
eastern  gateway  and  part  of  the  wall  are  still 
standing.  The  ruins  of  a  convent  of  Grevfriars, 
settled  here  by  Alexander  IL  in  1284,  are  still  to 
be  traced  S.  of  the  town.  Of  the  convent  of  the 
Observatines,  establixhed  here  in  1479,  no  re- 
mains can  now  be  seen.  A  Maison  Dieu,  or  re- 
ligious hospital,  once  stood  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Elgin  Institution.  (Keith's  Scot, 
Bishops,  by  Russell,  Edin.  1«24,  pp.  138,  141, 142, 
444,453.) 

In  addition  to  tlie  two  charitable  institutions 
already  mentioned  (Grey's  and  Andereon's),  there 
are  eight  other  charitable  endowments  of  a  sub- 
ordinate onler,  most  of  them  old.  One  of  them  is 
Grey's  charity  (the  founder  of  the  hospital),  for  the 
support  of  reputed  old  maids  of  the  town  of  Elgin, 
with  funds  amounting  to  3,000^1  The  seven  in- 
corporated taides,  and  the  guildry,  are  each,  in  one 
resjiect,  of  the  nature  of  provident  institutions. 
The  academy,  which  is  partly  endowed,  and  partly 
supported  from  the  town's  Vunds,  contains  three 
aefiarate  schools,  and  has  long  been  a  distinguished 
seminary.  There  are  no  fewer  than  ten  schools  in 
the  town.  There  is  a  subscription  and  other  li- 
braries, as  also  a  reading-room,  with  numerous 
benevolent  and  religious  societies.  ITiere  are  no 
manufactures,  except  a  tannery  and  a  brewer}'. 
The  town  has  ten  fairs  yearly  for  live  stwk,  and  a 
weekly  market  for  grain  and  other  agricultural 
priMluce. 

Elgin  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  1  n  the  1 2th 
century  it  was  a  considerable  town  with  a  roval 
castle  situated  on  the  Lady  Hill.  Tlie  earliest 
charter  of  guildry  was  granted  in  1234.  It  unites 
with  Cidlen,  Banff,  Peterhead,  Kintore,  and  Inve- 
rary,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C,  and,  in 
1864,  had  314  registered  voters. 

EL  JEM.    See  Tysdrus. 

ELORA,  or  ELLORA  (A/nm),  a  village  of  Hin- 
dostan,  dom.  of  the  Nizam,  prov.  Aurungabad,  in 
about  Ut.  19©  58'  N..  and  long.  75^  23'  E. ;  cele- 
brated for  some  remarkable  cave  temples,  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  about  1  m.  to  the  E.,  which 
in  magnitude  and  perfection  of  execution,  surpass 
all  other  structures  of  the  kind  in  India.  The  site 
of  these  curious  monuments  of  art  is  a  crescent- 
shaped  hill,  of  moderate  elevation,  the  concavity 
of  which  faces  W.  or  NW.  Its  constituent  rocks 
are  chiefly  basalt,  a  hard  vesicular  rock,  ond  a  n)ck 
of  a  loose,  grittv,  absorbent,  and  crumbling  nature, 
interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz,  silicious  stone, 
and  blood-stone.  The  caves  are  cu  t  in  the  W.  slope 
or  concavity  of  the  hill  above  mentioned,  extend- 
ing, with  intervals  of  various  length  between  them, 
for  about  1  m.  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the  N., 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Jain  sect, 
since  the  purely  Buddhic  sctilptures  and  emblems 
in  them  are  intermixed  with  many  Brahminical 
ones;  the  central,  which  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
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mcrous,  and  are  solely  Brabminical;  and  the  S., 
which  arc  as  decidedly  Buddhic.  I3eginning  at 
the  N.  extremity,  a  few  hundred  yanls  up  the  hill, 
cut  in  a  mural  rock  of  black  basalt,  is  what  is 
called  the  FarisnautK,  a  colossal  figure  of  Baddh, 
10  ft.  high,  apparently  in  a  triumphal  car,  anil 
seated  on  the  folds  of  a  large  snake,  whose  seven 
heads  form  his  canopy.  Six  attendant  figures  sur- 
round this  statue,  over  which  a  handsome  stone 
porch  was  erected  about  a  century  since.  This 
idol  is  still  held  in  much  reverence  by  the  Jains, 
many  of  whom  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  thither. 
About  200  yards  below  this  idol  is  what  is  called 
the  Indra  6ubbtih,  or  *  Court  of  Indra,'  a  temple 
consisting  of  tliree  caves,  opening  one  into  another, 
and  situated  behind  an  area  cut  oat  of  the  rock,  in 
which  stand  an  elaborately  sculptured  pagoda,  a 
handsome  obelisk,  and  the'figure  of  an  elephant. 
The  front  of  this  temple  b  in  many  parts  covered 
with  sculptures  in  relief;  and  at  the  extremities  of 
the  verandah  before  it  are  two  figures,  a  male  and 
a  female,  the  former  seated  on  a  couchant  elephant, 
and  the  latter  on  a  lion.  These  figures  have  been 
generally  called  Indra  and  Inderanee;  but  CoL 
Svkes  contends  that  they  represent  the  prince  and 
his  consort  who  founded  this  temple.  (Joum.  of 
the  Asiat.  Soc  of  Bengal,  vL  (1837),  1038.)  The 
caves  consbt  of  two  stories  each ;  but  the  lower 
stories  are  greatly  injured  by  damp,  and  partially 
choked  up  with  earth.  The  three  chambers  on 
the  stoiT  above  vary  from  about  60  to  70  fU  in 
length,  by  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  from  18 
to  15  ft,  in  height,  and  their  ceilings  are  supported 
by  numerous  pillars  and  pilasters.  Each  contains 
a  colossal  figure  of  Buddh,  similar  to  that  already 
described;  and  in  the  first  and  second  chambers 
there  are  figures  of  other  personages.  The  com- 
partments round  the  walls  of  each  of  these  rooms 
contain  figures  of  Buddh,  in  various  attitudes, 
'  some  standing  and  some  sitting :  the  attendants 
are  riding  on  elephants,  tigers,  and  bulls.'  (Sykes.) 
None  of  these  caves  have  any  cells  opening  from  it, 
which  appendages  are  almost  universally  found  in 
temples  strictly  Buddhic.  About  40  or  50  paces 
farther  to  the  E.  there  is  a  fourth  cave,  and  still 
farther  on,  another;  but  both  are  much  choked  up 
with  earth. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Brahminical  temples, 
proceeding  from  the  W.,  is  about  200  yards  distant 
from  the  Utter,  and  entitled  Doomar  Ltyna,  '  the 
Nuptial  Palace.'  This  is  the  most  extensive  cham- 
ber of  all :  under  one  roof  it  is  185  ft.  in  length,  by 
150  ft.  broad ;  its  ceiling  averages  19  ft,  in  height, 
and  is  supported  bv  28  pUlars  and  20  pilasters. 
The  entrance  to  this  excavation  is  through  a 
passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  100  ft.  long  by  8  ft. 
oroad.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  W.  entrance 
is  an  eight-armed  figure  of  a  revengeful  character, 
representing  Siva  in  one  of  his  forms ;  on  the  ri^ht 
aro  Siva  and  Parvati  together  in  a  heaven,  which 
Bawun  (the  Hindoo  Brtareus),  a  figure  with  nume- 
rous heads  and  arras,  is  endeavouring  to  shake. 
At  the  end  of  the  central  coloimade  is  a  square 
sanctuary,  entered  by  four  doors,  each  guarded  by 
two  ^^antic  figures,  14  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  and 
contamwg  the  Imgam,  which  emblem  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  second  group  of  caves  at  Ellora. 
There  are  numerous  small  caves,  all  of  which  are 
considered  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Siva :  in  the  front  of  each  there  is  a  bust  of  the 
celebrated  triad,  a  mutilated  specimen  of  which 
exists  at  Elephanta.  (See  Elephanta.)  Over 
the  door  of  one  cave  is  the  image  of  Luximee,  at^ 
tended  by  elephants ;  and  another,  a  noble  hall,  90 
ft.  long,  26^  Tu  wide,  15  fl.  in  height,  and  adorned 
by  highly-finished  pillars,  has  numerous  compart- 
ments full  of  figures,  amongst  which  is  a  group 
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supposed  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Siva  and 
ParvatL 

But  the  most  splendid  temple  at  Ellora  is  that 
called  Kylasy  or  '  Paradise,'  a  pagoda  of  a  sugar- 
loaf  form,  100  ft.  in  height,  surrounded  by  five 
chapels,  nearly  similar  in  form ;  the  whole,  together 
with  the  area  in  which  they  aro  situated,  being 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  covered  with 
sculptures  from  top  to  bottom,  both  within  and 
without.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  excavation  w 
401  ft ;  the  area  itself  is  823  ft  in  depth,  by  185 
fU  in  its  greatest  breadtJi  (on  the  £.  side).  On 
the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  it  is  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
varying  in  length  from  185  to  115  ft,  and  having 
from  15  to  18  square  pillars  each :  the  walls  which 
these  colonnades  surround  are  covered  with  sculp- 
tures, and  in  the  front  of  the  wall  by  which  the 
area  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  side  are  niches  filled  by 
gigantic  figures.  Kyku  contains  the  representa- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  Hindoo  Pantheon ;  but,  aa 
CoL  Sykes  observes,  notices  of  its  figures  alone 
would  till  a  volume,  and  the  temple  must  be  seen 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  (Those  who  wish  for 
farther  information  may  resort  to  Captain  Seely's 
work,  and  to  the  accounts  of  the  Ellora  Caves,  by 
CoL  Sykes,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Lit  Soc  of  Bombay, 
iiu  281,  drc;  Sir  C.  Malet,  in  the  Asiatic  Be- 
searches,  vi  882-424.) 

The  southern  group  of  caves  is  very  interesting. 
There  are  four  principal  ones :  the  first  has  throe 
stories ;  the  second,  2 ;  the  third,  80  ft  lone  by 
42^  broad,  and  35^  in  height,  is  in  beauty  iorerinr 
to  none,  and  has  an  arched  roof,  supported  by  ribs 
of  wood  similar  to  that  of  C^lee,  or  ttie  great  cave 
at  Kennery;  the  fourth  is  accompanied  by  several 
smaller  ones,  and  all  are  very  highly  finished. 
Each  temple  of  this  group  contains  a  large  figure 
of  Buddh,  and  other  characteristics  of  Buddhic 
temples.  (For  some  speculations  as  to  the  era  of 
these  caves,  see  Joum.  of  the  Asiat  Soc.  of  Bengal, 
vi  (1837),  1038-41.) 

ELSINEUR,  or  ELSINORE  (Dan.  Hehuyor), 
a  marit  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the 
ist  of  Zealand,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound, 
or  principal  channel  leading  from  the  N.  Sea  ti» 
the  Baltic,  7  m.  W.  Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  and 
23^  m.  N.  by  E.  Copenhagen;  Jat  660  2*  17"  X., 
long.  120  86'  49"  E.  Pop.  8,442  in  1861.  Tlie 
town  stretches  irregularly  over  sloping  ground 
towards  the  shore,  it  is  well  built  and  nas  some 
good  edifices.  There  are  two  churches,  one  *i( 
which,  though  externally  verv  plain,  oontaina 
many  interesting  objects  of  antiquity,  and  a  lofty 
altar  gorgeously  ornamented.  The  public  cemetery 
of  E^ineur  is  a  large  and  handsome  enclorarc 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N£^  is 
the  castle  of  Cronborg.  This  edifice,  built  by  Fre- 
derick II.  in  the  boldest  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  *  Though  of  great  extent  yet  so 
elegant  are  its  proportions,  that  it  seems  as  light 
and  graceful  as  a  nuilding  raised  more  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use.  So  far,  however,  from  beuijB:  a 
mere  thing  of  show,  it  is  a  strong  and  subatantial 
fortress,  strengthened  b^  all  the  advantages  that 
military  science  can  give  to  a  position  which, 
though  very  low,  is  still  extremdy  imDortant, 
from  Its  sweeping  the  Sound  most  coinpletel^,  both 
up  and  down.  The  approach,  therrfore,  is  gar- 
nished with  lunes  and  demi-lunes^  acarps,  dit£m, 
stockades — in  short  all  the  imposmg  externals  of 
a  fortress  kept!  in  the  highest  order.'  (Bremner.  i. 
253.)  From  the  summit  of  the  lighthouse  of  this 
fortress  the  scene  is  one  of  surpassing  heaaty. 
Cronboig  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  prison ;  it  was 
the  place  of  confinement  for  some  yean  of  the  tun- 
fortunate  Queen  Matilda,  sister  of  Geoige  IIL  of 
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Enj^lAnd.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues 
— Ixmght  off,  in  1856,  by  the  payment  of  3,3*24,032/., 
one-third  of  which  was  contributed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain— all  merchant  ships  passing  to  and  from  the 
iialtic  were  obliged,  onder  certain  reservations  de- 

rding  on  the  weather,  to  salute  Cronborg  Caatle 
lowering  their  topsails  when  abreast  of  t)ie 
same ;  and  no  ship,  unless  belonging  to  Sweden, 
was  fljlowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without  clearing 
out  at  Elfiinear  and  paying  tolL  The  Sound  duties 
had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King 
of  Denmaik  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Hansc  Towns 
on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to 
orjn.stract  light-houses,  land-rsarks,  &c.  along  the 
<,*attegaL  and  the  latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same. 
The  duties  varied  at  different  periods ;  and  the 
^^reater  part  of  the  inhab.  of  Elsineur  were,  in  some 
way  or  other,  connected  with  their  management 
or  collection.  Now  that  the  Sound  dues  are  abo- 
lished, the  place  is  very  quiet,  though  not  in  a  state 
of  dectf>'.  The  principal  communication  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden  takes  place  here,  and  re- 
gular boats  sail  three  times  a  day  to  and  from 
ilelitinboxg. 

Elsineur  is  well  known  Irom  its  being  the  scene 
of  Shakvpeare's  noble  tragedy  of '  Hamlet,*  '  The 
principal  incidents  of  the  play  are  founded  on 
fact,  but  so  deeply  buried  in  remote  antiquity,  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  discriminate  truth  from 
fable.  Saxo-^rammaticus,  who  flourished  in  the 
12th  century,  is  the  earliest  historian  of  Denmark 
who  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet.  His  ac- 
ciiont  is  extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belle- 
forest,  a  French  author ;  an  English  translation  of 
whose  fomance  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Historye  of  Hamlet ;'  and  from  this  transla- 
tion Shakspeare  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
]»lay,  though  with  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions.' (<^xe*B  Travels  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
V.  9<i.) 

ELVAS,  a  fortified  city  of  Portugal,  on  the 
frontiers  of   Spain,  prov.  Alemtejo,   120  m.  E. 
Lisbon,  12  m.  W.  Badajoz,  on  the  railway  from 
Lisbon  to  Badajoz  and  Madrid.    Pop.  18,510  in 
IK>8.    The  town  is  picturesquely  situated,  on  a 
hiU  eorered  with  olive  trees  and  orchards,  between 
two  other  hills  which  command  it,  and  on  which 
are  the  fortresses  of  Santa  Lucia  and  La  Lippe. 
These  and  the  other  defences  of  the  town,  leck- 
4meA  the  chef-a^caivre  of  the  Count  de  La  Lippe 
Schombeig,  and  a  model  of  their  kind,  render  it 
lat}  strong,  that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
iU  except  by  a  large  army  and  a  regular  siege. 
The  pnncipial   street,   Rua   de   Cadea,   has   an 
antique,  venerable  appearance,  from  the  remains 
of  Moorish  houses  and   towers.    The  cadea,  or 
prison,  stands  at  one  end,  and  opposite  to  it  is 
the  hospital  for  the  townspeople,  which  is  well 
cimductedf  and  divided  into  wards,  as  in  England, 
with  separate  apartments  for  infectious  diseases. 
(in  the  whole,  however,  the  town  is  ill  built,  and 
tlic  streets  mostly  narrow  and  dirty.    The  prin- 
cipal edifices  are — the  cathedral,  arsenal,  bomb- 
proof barracks  for  6,000  or  7,000  men,  and  theatre, 
it   has  several  churches  and  convents,  with  a 
citlJege  and  a  seminary.    There  are  manufactures 
of  arms   and  jewellerv;   but  the  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  contraband 
trade  carried  on  across  the  Spanish  frontier.    The 
Pla9«,  or  great  square,  is  remarkable  for  a  singu- 
larlT  formed  tower  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the'hooses  exhibit  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture from  the  days  of  Moorish  splendour  and 
elegance  down  to  modern  times.    Several  of  the 
^T«>te0qae  carvings  are  executed  with  great  rich- 
ness   and  delicacy.    The  rooms  in  the  modem 
liouaea  are  large,  lofty,  and  paved  with  bricks 
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arranged  in  various  figures,  the  windows  not 
being  glazed,  but  merely  closed  with  latticed 
blinds.  The  decorations  of  some  of  the  cha]K>ls 
in  the  cathedral  arc  extremely  elegant,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  being  covered  with  a  profuidon  of 

filded  carving,  but  the  pictures  are  execrable, 
he  grand  idtar  is  supported  by  Corinthian 
pillars  of  grey  marble,  surmounted  by  a  canopy 
of  crimson  and  gold  silk,  beneath  which  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  birth  of  Christ:  the  altar 
itself  is  covered  with  crimson  and  gold  silk,  and 
is  crowded  with  silver  candlesticks.  There  is  no 
room  in  the  town  for  public  gardens,  but  the 
covered  way  from  the  Porta  d'Esquina  to  the 
Olivenca  gate  is  planted  with  trees,  and  each 
place  tfarmes  has  a  fountain,  and  is  tastefully 
laid  out  The  walk  round  the  ramparts  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  commanding  a  view  of  the  counti^ 
for  nianv  miles  in  all  directions.  The  town  is 
furnished  with  water,  brought  from  an  eminence 
about  3  m.  W.  from  it  by  an  aqueduct  constructed 
by  the  Moors,  which  supplies  numerous  fountains, 
one  of  which  is  of  very  large  dimensions.  In 
crossing  the  valley  U  m.  in  width,  this  aqueduct 
has  four  tiers  of  arches,  each  above  the  other, 
making  together  250  ft.  in  height  It  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  buttresses;  and,  to  add  to  its 
strength,  it  is  built  in  a  zig-zag  direction.  The 
environs  are  fertile  in  grain,  wme,  oil,  and  fruit 
Manufactures,  arms  and  hardware. 

Elvas  was  a  post  of  great  importance  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  Marahal  Junot  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  March,  IbOH,  and  held  it  till  it 
was  given  up,  under  the  convention  of  Cintra,  in 
August  following.  It  has  bomb-proof  barracks 
for  6,000  or  8,000  men,  and  furnished  the  artillery 
and  stores  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  a  ptjwerful  telescope  placed  in  the 
tower  of  La  Lippe  during  the  operations,  by  which 
the  interior  of  the  castle  of  Badajoz  could  be 
plainly  looked  into,  and  all  the  operations  dis- 
covered. (Napier's  Peninsular  War,  L  144,  160, 
202;  ii  126;  ui.  510;  iv.  185,  401.) 

ELY,  a  dty  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  in  the 
district  called  the  Isle  of  ElVi  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Ouse,  16  m.  NNE.  Cambridge  and  72^ 
N.  London  by  (ireat  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  7,128 
in  1861.  The  city  includes  the  parishes  of  Ely, 
Trinity,  and  St  Mary's ;  the  extra-parochial  dis- 
trict of  Ely  college,  and  the  chapclry  of  Chetis- 
ham,  comprising,  in  aU,  an  area  of  17.480  acres, 
of  which  about  5,000  may  belong  to  the  city  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  latter  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street  with  a  market-place  in  the 
centre ;  several  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
and  have  an  antique  venerable  appearance ;  and 
the  place  seems  to  have  been  but  little  afTected 
by  those  changes  that  have  so  materially  modified 
the  appearance  of  most  other  towns.  It  owes  its 
entire  distinction  to  its  being  a  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
established  here  in  1107.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  England.  Being  partly 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Kufus  and  Henry  I., 
and  partly  of  subsequent  periods,  it  displays  a 
singular  admixture  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
English  styles  of  architecture ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  dissimilarity  of  its  parts,  it  must  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  truly 
magnificent  edifice.  Its  extreme  length  from  K, 
to  W.  is  535  ft ;  the  length  of  the  transept  is 
190  ft ;  the  height  of  the  lantern  on  the  summit 
of  the  dome  over  the  celebrated  octagon  tower,  is 
170  ft ;  the  extreme  height  of  the  W.  tower,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  270  ft;  the 
height  of  the  E.  front  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
112  ft  It  has  many  interesting  monuments.  St 
Maiy*B  chapel,  contiguous  to  the  cathedral,  now 
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Trinity  church,  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
li^dwafd  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  struc- 
tures of  the  a^e :  it  is  200  ft.  in  length  inside,  by 
4C  ft.  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  vaulted  roof 
being  60  ft. :  it  has  neither  pilhirs  nor  side  aisles, 
but  is  supported  by  strong  buttresses.  The 
cloisters  and  other  buildings,  which  belonged  to 
a  monastery  founded  here  at  a  very  early  date, 
have  been  long  since  demolished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  refectory,  that  has  been  converted 
into  a  deanery.  The  episcopal,  palace,  near  the 
W.  end  of  the  cathedral,  retams  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  architecture.  The  bishops  of  Ely  for- 
merly possessed  powers  within  the  isle  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  appoint- 
ing their  own  chief  justice  and  magistrates ;  but 
these  were  taken  away  by  the  act  6  and  7  Wil- 
liam lY.  cap.  87.  The  assizes  are  held  here  in 
the  new  ahlre  hall,  erected  in  1821.  Ely  has  a 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry  YIII. ;  a  free 
r<chool  endowed  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Need- 
ham  ;  and  a  national  school  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  A  considerable  landed  pro- 
iMiity  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  poor  is  vested 
in  a  body  of  incorporated  trustees.  There  is  an 
earthenware  and  tobacco-pipe  manufactory  within 
the  city ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  principally  em- 
])loycd  in  ga^ening,  which  is  extensivel}"^  carried 
on  m  the  vicinity.  Ely  sent  two  members  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.,  but  has  not 
subseouently  been  represented.  The  Isle  of  Ely 
is  included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens, 
and  is  extremely  fertile. 

EMDEN,  or  EMBDEN,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Hanover,  being  the  second  in  that  kingdom  in 
respect  of  size  and  importance;  prov.  Aurich, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  X.  bank  of  the  sestuary  of  the 
Ems,  or  rather  of  the  bay  called  the  Dollart, 
16  m.  SW.  Aurich,  and  46  m.  WNVV.  Oldenburg, 
on  the  terminus  of  the  railwav  from  Hanover  to 
the  bay  of  Dollart.  Pop.  IS^HO  in  1861.  The 
town  is  soirounded  by  walls  and  wet  ditches,  and 
divided  into  the  old  town  and  the  Faldem ;  the 
latter  bein^  the  best  builL  Emden  has  6  churches 
one  of  which  is  a  fine  edifice,  a  council-house, 
judicial  tribunal,  custom-house,  exchange,  com- 
mercial weighing-house,  naval  assurance  ofiice, 
school  of  navigation,  house  of  correction,  orphan 
asylum,  Iving-in-charit}',  gymnasium,  and  society 
of  natural  history.  A  navigable  canal  connects  it 
with  Aurich,  and  various  others  intersect  the  adja- 
cent country  and  the  town,  communicating  with 
the  port.  The  latter,  wliich  consists  of  two  inner 
harbours  opening  into  an  outer  harbour,  is  large, 
but  shallow ;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than 
11  ft  can  enter  it  only  at  high  water,  unless 
light«ued  of  a  portion  of  their  cargo.^  But  the 
roadstead,  which  is  well  protected,  has  water 
sufficient  to  float  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the 
holding  ground  is  good.  Emden  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  Unen  yam,  stockings,  tobacco, 
brandy,  leather,  hats,  soap,  and  starch ;  its  herring 
fishery  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance, 
and  employed  1,30^  hands,  who  took  about  13,000 
tons  of  fish  annually;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
has  greatly  declined,  and  from  60  ships  formerly 
engaged  in  it,  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  ih. 
The  general  trade  of  tlie  town  has  also  declined. 
In  the  16th  century  it  had  600  sea-going  vessels ; 
and,  in  1784,  273  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
19,289  lasts.  In  1863,  the  shipping  had  declined 
to  105  sea  and  river  vessels,  chiefly  coasters,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  4,790  lasts.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  vessels  that  now  firequent  the  port, 
arc  inland  craft,  but  there  are  also  regular 
steamers  to  Hamburg,  Hull,  and  London. 

Though  Emden  u  a  free  {lort,  the  advantage  it 
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thence  derives  is  very  insignificant.  It  has  little 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Germany, 
except  with  E.  Friesland  and  the  co.  of  MunsteV, 
of  which  it  continues  to  be  the  emporium.  The 
import  trade  it  formerly  carried  on  in  colonial 
produce  has  been  almost  entirely  transferred  to 
Amsterdam,  Haipburg,  and  Bremen,  whence  it  is 
supplied  at  second  hand.  Its  chief  imports  are 
hemp,  potash,  and  timber,  from  the  Baltic  and 
Norway.  The  imports  of  timl>er  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  vicinity  of  Emden  being  singularly 
deficient  in  wood.  It  also  imports  considerable 
quantities  of  French  wine.  Its  chief  exports  are 
oats,  wheat,  beans,  rapeseed,  rye,  barley,  herrings, 
butter,  cheese,  gin,  tallow,  honey,  wax,  wool,  and 
hides. 

Emden  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  tlie 
counts  of  East  Friesland.  It  subsequently  be- 
came a  Hanse  town;  but  fell,  in  1806,  to  Hol- 
land ;  in  1809,  to  France ;  and  in  1814,  to  Prussia. 
ITie  latter  power  ceded  it,  in  1815,  to  Hanover. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  This  populous, 
wealthy,  and  important  portion  of  the  U.  King- 
dom of  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland,  comprises  the 
most  southerly,  largest,  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  hes  W.  from  and 
opposite  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
S.  parts  of  Denmark,  between  49°  67'  30",  and 
550  47'  N.  lat,  and  1°  46'  E.  and  5°  41'  W.  long. ; 
being  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  N  £. 
and  £. ;  bv  the  British  Channel  on  the  S. ;  by  St, 
George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea  on  the'W. ; 
and  on  the  NW.  and  N.  by  Scotland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  waving  line  extending  in  a 
NE.  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sark,  m  the 
NE.  comer  of  the  Solway  Frith,  by  Peel  and 
Carter  Fells,  and  the  Cheviots,  to  Carham,  and 
thence  along  the  Tw^ee<i  to  Berwick.  Its  SE,  ex- 
tremity, at  Dover,  approaches  to  within  21  m.  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  France.  (See  British  Em- 
pire.) Its  shape  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  Berwick  may  be  considered  the 
apex,  and  a  line  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  N. 
Foreland  (342  m.)  the  base ;  a  line  frum  the  former 
along  the  W.  side  (426  m.),  and  from  the  latter 
along  the  £.  side  (334  m.)  complete  the  figiui:. 
The  sea-coast^  if  measured  from  one  headland  to 
another,  is  about  1,200  m.  in  extent ;  but  if  its 
principal  indentations  arc  followed,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  fully  2,000  m.  The  bays  and  harboura  011 
the  S.  and  VV.  shores  are  nunaerous,  and  some  of 
them  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  on 
the  £.  side  there  are  few  that  can  be  called  safe, 
or  easily  accessible;  the  ports  of  London  and 
Harwich  being  the  only  really  goixi  ones  between 
the  S.  Foreland  and  the  Tweed.  The  area  amounts 
to  68,320  sq.  m.,  or  to  37,324,883  statute  aci%s. 
The  area  of  England  alone  is  32,590,397,  and  that 
of  Wales  4,734,486  statute  acres.  (Census  of 
England  and  Wales,  1861,  vol  iii..  General  Keport, 
1863.) 

Ai^jeet  of  C^tf  Country, — England  combines 
withm  itself  all  that  is  most  desirable  in  scenery 
with  all  that  is  most  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  man.  *  Although  its  features  are 
moulded  on  a  comparatively  minute  scale,  they 
ant  marked  with  all  the  agreeable  interchange 
which  constitutes  picturesque  beauty.  In  some 
parts  plains  clothed  in  tlie  richest  verdure,  wa- 
tered by  copious  streams,  and  pasturing  innume- 
rable cattle,  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  in 
others,  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fer- 
tile in  com,  waving  with  woods,  and  interspersed 
with  flowery  meadows,  offer  the  most  delightful 
landscapes  of  mral  opidence  and  beauty.  .  Some 
tracts  furnish  prospects  of  the  more  romantic  and 
impressive  kind;  lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks. 
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deep  dells,  narrow  ravines,  and  rumbling  torrents ; 
nor  is  there  wanting, -as  a  contrast  to  these,  scenes 
in  which  every  variety  of  nature  is  a  different 
charm,  the  vicissitude  of  black  barren  moors  and 
wide  miinhabited  heaths,'  (Aikiu's  £ngland  De- 
scribeil,  p.  2.) 

The  distinpiushiiig  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
England  is,  however,  the  exuberance  of  its  vege- 
tation, and  the  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of  its 
lower  and  far  most  extensive  portion.  It  owes 
this  distinction  partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art. 
The  humidity  and  mildness  of  the  climate  main- 
tain the  fields  in  a  constant  state  of  verdure :  in 
winter  they  are  seldom  covered  with  snow,  or 
blighted  by  long-continued  frosts,  and  in  summer 
they  are  rarely  withered  and  parched  by  droughts. 
In  this  respect  England  is  as  superior  to  the  tmest 
countries  of  continental  Europe — to  Italy  and 
•Sicily,  for  example — as  she  is  superior  to  them 
and  "to  every  other  country  in  Uie  amount  of 
labour  that  has  been  expended  in  beautifying,  im- 
proving, and  fertilising  her  surface.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm,  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  millions  have  been  laid  out  in  making  England 
what  she  now  is.  In  no  other  nation  has  the 
combination  of  beauty  with  utility  been  so  much 
regarded.  Tliough  without  any  extensive  forests, 
England  is  extremely  well  wooded.  The  country 
is  portioned  out  into  innumerable  fields ;  and  these 
bemg  all,  or  nearly  all,  surrounded  with  hedges 
and  rows  of  trees,  it  has,  even  in  the  best  culti- 
vated districts,  a  woody  appearance,  and  sometimes 
almost  resembles  a  vast  forest.  Since  the  middle 
of  last  century',  a  great  deal  has  been  effected  in 
this  way.  Most  of  the  extensive,  bare,  and  nearly 
worthless  commons,  that  were  then  everywhere 
met  with,  have  been  in  the  interval  subdivided, 
enclosed,  and  brought  under  tillage;  making  a 
vast  addition  to  the  productive  capacities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  materially  improving  its  appearance. 

Another  peculiar  feature  m  the  phvsiognomy  of 
England  is  the  number  and  magnincence  of  the 
seatj)  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  These  superb 
mansions,  many  of  which  are  venerable  from  their 
antiquity,  and  all  of  whidi  are  surrounded  with 
fine  woods  and  grounds,  give  to  the  country  an 
appearance  of  age,  security,  and  wealth,  that  we 
should  in  vain  look  for  anywhere  else.  The  farm- 
houses and  cottages  have  mostly  also  a  substan- 
tial, comfortable  look;  and  evince  that  taste  for 
rural  beautv,  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  that  emi- 
nently distinguish  their  occupierai 

The  number,  and  the  prodigious  size  and  splen- 
dour of  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England, 
justly  excite  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of 
foreigners,  and  even  of  natives.  They  are  the 
chosen  seats  of  opulence,  art,  science,  and  civilisa- 
tion. All  the  gratifications  that  wealth  can  com- 
mand, or  the  caprices  of  taste  or  fashion  require, 
may  there  be  had  in  the  utmost  profusion ;  at  the 
same  time  that  art  and  industry  are  earned  in 
them  to  the  highest  perfection  to  which  they  have 
attained,  and  are  aided  by  every  invention  and 
di!K»very,  how  remote  the  country  or  distant  the 
sera  of  their  origin. 

DeMcription  of  the  Catmby, — Though  the  moun- 
tains of  England  no  where  attain  an  alpine  eleva- 
tion, they  form  one  of  its  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  most  prominent  features.  The  principal  chains, 
which  are  found  in  its  N.  and  W.  portions,  have 
received  the  names  of  the  Pennine,  Cumbrian, 
Cambrian,  and  Devonian  ranges,  llie  first  of 
these  ranees  extends  from  the  Scottish  border, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  Cheviots,  S.,  to 
near  Derby :  it  occupies  the  W.  portion  of  the 
cos.  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York,  and 
the  E.   portion    of  Cumberland,    Westmorland, 


I^ncaster,  Chester,  and  the  middle  part  of  Der- 
byshire. Its  highest  summits  are  Cross  Fell,  in 
Cumberland  (2,901  ft);  Shunnor  Fell,  on  the 
confines  of  Yorkshire  (2,329  ft.) ;  Great  Whem- 
side  (2,385ft.);  Ingleborough  (2,361  ft);  and 
Pen-v-Gant  (2,270  ft.),  in  Yorkshire :  at  either 
end,  however,  the  range  declines  considerably,  so 
that  at  the  part  traversed  by  the  old  Roman  wall, 
and  the  modern  railway  between  Newcastle  sxn\ 
Carlisle,  its  height  does  not  exceed  445  ft ;  and 
on  the  S.  side,  where  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds 
Canal  is  conducted  across  it,  the  elevation  is  not 
more  than  500  ft. ;  still  further  S.,  the  Dei^yshire 
portion  of  the  chain  again  becomes  more  elevated, 
attaining  at  Castleton  and  Great  AxehUl,  1,751 
ft. ;  and  at  the  Weaver  Hill,  near  Ashbourne  (the 
S.  extreme),  1,154  ft  The  breadth  of  the  range 
between  ShefiSeld  and  Macclesfield  is  about  22  m., 
and  it  comprises,  in  this  portion,  some  very  pic- 
turesque scenery ;  but  such  is  very  far  from 'being 
tlie  character  ot  the  N.  portion  of  this  mountain 
system,  which  maybe  generally  described  as  with' 
rounded  summits,  of  gradual  ascent  from  either 
side,  having  a  scanty  peat  soil,  covered  mostly 
with  ling,  and  undulating  in  dreary  succession ; 
the  patches  of  green  sward  being  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  cheerless  and 
monotonous.  With  the  exception  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn,  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  England 
have  their  sources  in  this  chain:  being  much 
nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  the 
rivers  that  rise  in  its  E.  acclivities  have  generally 
the  longest  course,  and  are  the  largest  and  most 
important  Of  the  latter,  the  TjTie,  Tees,  the 
affluents  of  the  Ouse,  the  Aire,  Don,  and  Trent 
are  the  principal ;  the  Eden,  Kibble,  and  Mersey 
are  the  principal  ri\'erB  flowing  W.  from  the 
Pennine  chain.  The  beautiful  vale  of  the  Eden, 
which  separates  the  Pennine  from  the  Cumbrian 
^^f^e^i  gradually  expands  into  the  Cumbrian 
plain,  which  extends  N.  to  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
occupies  the  whole  tract  from  Brampton,  Croglin, 
and  Kenwick,  at  the  base  of  the  Pennine  chain 
W.  to  the  sea,  comprising  an  area  of  about  800,000 
acres.  On  the  £.  side  of  the  Pennine  chain, 
from  its  N.  extreme  to  the  Coquet  the  district 
though  hilly,  has  tolerably  good  pasture,  and  com- 
prises a  few  breadths  of  well-cultivated  land ;  S. 
of  that  stream,  a  large  moorland  tract  extends 
through  Northumberland,  the  middle  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire,  to  the  Holm  Moss  in  CheMliire, 
varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  80  m.,  and  in  ele- 
vation from  500  to  1,000  ft :  its  N.  is  its  must 
sterile  portion ;  but  the  whole  tract  consists  of  a 
series  of  monotonous  wastes,  furrowed,  in  the  two 
N.  COS.,  by  a  few  narrow  glens  only :  towards  tlie 
S.,  these  widen  and  become  more  frequent  ^"t 
without  much  affecting  the  general  aspect  which 
is  preserved,  for  the  most  part  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  district  iSetwixt  it  and  the  sea 
are  the  vales  of  the  Tyne  and  Tees,  and  the  great 
Yorkshire  plain ;  the  latter  extending  N.  and  S. 
between  60  and  70  m.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  between  14  and  20  m. :  it  widens  towards  the 
S.,  and  everywhere  presents  a  gently  undulating 
surface  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land.  The 
E.  moorlands  and  wolds,  bounding  the  York  plain 
on  that  side,  have,  at  their  N.  limit,  the  fertile 
vale  of  Pickering,  extending  about  35  m.  E.  and 
W.,  and  10  m.  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  drained  lake,  enclosed 
between  the  Ilambleton  hills  and  the  Yorkshire 
wolds.  The  last-named  tract  together  with  the 
Lincoln  wolds,  S.  of  the  Huml)er,  occupy  about 
half  the  space  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
E.  and  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Trent  on  the  W. : 
generally  speaking,  they  form  good  pasture  lands. 
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interspersed  in  parts  by  a  few  aterile  moors,  and, 
in  others,  by  moderate  breadths  4)f  gocnl  arable 
land.  The  plain  of  Holdeniess,  N.  of  the  Hiim- 
ber,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the  wolds  to 
the  sea,  has  a  strong  clayey  soil,  prodacing  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  as  well  as  luxuriant 
pasture,  and  ranks  amongst  the  most  productiye 
districts  in  the  kingdom.  An  alluvial  tract,  of 
somewhat  similar  character,  also  extends  along  the 
Imse  of  the  Lincoln  wolds  between  the  H  umber 
and  Wash.  The  low  line  of  coast,  forming  the  £. 
limits  of  these  tracts,  has  a  submarine  forest 
stretching  along  it,  which  is  traceable  for  1  or  2 
m.  in  breadth  between  the  high  and  low  water- 
marks. 

llie  Cumbrian  group  of  mountains  occupies 
the  central  and  S.  portions  of  Cumberland,  the 
W.  and  largest  portion  of  Westmorland,  and  the 
N.  and  insulated  portion  of  Lancashire.  It  ex- 
tends N.  and  S.  about  37  m.,  and  £.  and  W.  about 
as  much.  It  contains  the  most  elevated  summits 
in  the  kingdom,  and  v  intersected  by  deep  nar- 
row glens,  some  c/*^  are  occupied  by  lakes, 
that  radiate  in  t  .actions  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  ma  >  so  as  to  form  several  distinct 
ranges :  the  whote  system  declines  more  rapidly 
on  the  N.  than  the  S.  side.  The  highest  and 
most  remarkable  summits  are,  Helvellyn  (8,055 
ft.),  Scafell  (3,166  ft),  Bowfell  (2,911  ft.),  Conis- 
Um  Fell  (2,577  ft.).  High  Pike  (2,101  fu),  in  the 
central  part  of  the  group;  at  the  N.  extreme  are 
Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  (3,022  ft  and  2,787  ft. 
res])ectively) ;  and  at  the  SW.  end,  Blackcombe 
rises  1,919  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Cumbrian 
mountains  are  mostly  bold,  steep,. and  rugged; 
their  slopes  are  in  general  covered  with  a  fine 
green  sward,  aJSbrding  good  pasture  for  sheep,  and 
have  little  of  the  tame,  monotonous  character  that 
belongs  to  the  Pennine  range.  Except  in  some 
of  the  glens,  opening  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  the 
cultivable  land  among  these  mountains  is  not 
very  considerable.  The  lakes  embosomed  in  these 
mountains  rather  resemble  the  reaches  of  a  large 
river  than  the  expanded  figure  usually  considei^ 
as  belonging  to  a  lake.  Wlnander  Mere,  the  most 
extensive  of  these  sheets  of  water,  is  between  10 
and  11  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  1^  m.  broad,  w^ith  a 
depth,  in  some  parts,  of  35  fathoms.  It  has  18  or 
14  small  islets  or  holms,  the  largest  of  which 
contains  about  30  acres ;  its  area,  including  these, 
is  about  2,574  acres.  Ulswater,  the  next  in  size, 
is  about  8^  m,  in  length,  by  1  m.  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  zigzags  in  a  NR.  direction  firom  Pater- 
dale.  Der^'entwater,  Baasenthwaite,  Buttermere, 
Waswater,  Ennerdale,  and  Conistoq  Mere  are  the 
names  of  the  more  considerable  amongst  the  re- 
mainder: all  of  them  abound  in  fish,  chiefiy 
trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eel ;  Ulswater  and  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  tarns  have  char ;  and  Bassen- 
tliwaite  skhnon,  which  find  their  way  thither  by 
the  Derwent.  The  scenery  of  the  (ustrict  occu- 
pied by  the  Cumbrian  mountains  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  romantic  of  any  in  England : 
and  in  many  parts,  as  at  the  head  of  Ulswater 
and  the  Kirkstone  Pass,  between  that  lake  and 
Winander  Mere,  it  assumes  features  of  great 
power  and  magnificence.  The  line  of  road  be- 
tween Ambleside  and  Keswick,  through  the  vale 
of  St.  John,  \a  also  interesting  for  its  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery,  well-known  through  the 
poems  and  delineations  of  Southey  and  Words- 
worth. 

The  Cambrian  mountains  extend  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Wales. 
Of  the«e,  the  S'nowdonian  range  is  the  chief :  ita 
principal  chain  stretches  NE.  and  SW.,  the  whole 


length  of  Caernarvonshire,  from  Penmanmawr  on 
the  N.  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Llcyn  on 
the  S.  Several  of  its  summits  exceed  3,000  ft.  in 
height :  that  of  Wyddva  (the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  huge  mountain  mass  bearing  the  general  name 
of  Snowdon)  has  an  elevation  of  3,571  ft;  and 
commands  a  view  of  surpassing  grandeur,  which 
is  only  limited  by  the  horizon.  Two  or  three  other 
chains  branch  from  this  main  one,  in  a  S.  direc- 
tion, many  of  whose  summits  reach  2,400  ft.,  and 
one  (the  Arennig  Mawr)  2,809  ft.  The  country 
included  bebi'een  these  ranges  has  a  few  pictur- 
esque and  well-sheltered  vales,  such  as  those  of 
Festiniog  and  Dolgelley ;  but  its  general  character 
is  that  of  a  partially  unreclaimed  pasture  tract, 
comprising  m(»t  magnificent  mountain  scenery. 
Anglesea,  on  its  W.  side,  has  several  small  ridges 
and  detached  hills  and  peaks,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  mountainous.  On  its  E.  side  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Clwyd  extends  between  the  Hierathog 
hills  and  another  parallel  range  stretching  between 
it  and  the  estuary  of  the  Dee ;  the  vales  of  Mold 
and  Llangollen,  also  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  fertilit}',  extend  oa.  the  same  side,  towards  the 
great  Cheshire  plain. 

The  Berwyn  mountains  stretch  across  the  whole 
principality,  S.  of  the  Snowdon  ranges,  from  Llan- 
gollen to  the  middle  of  Cardigan  Bay:  the  highest 
summit,  Cader-Idris  (2,914  ft.),  gives  its  name  to 
the  portion  of  the  chain  between  it  and  the  sea, 
which  narrows  to  a  mere  ridge,  in  parts,  not  more 
than  4  or  5  m.  across.  The  general  character  of 
the  country  comprised  within  the  Berwyn  range 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  though  with 
less  elevated  and  abrupt  outlines :  towards  the 
vale  of  the  upper  Severn,  and  between  it  and  the 
Plynlimmon  chain,  a  few  strips  of  cultivated  land 
occur.  The  famous  mountain,  whence  this  chain 
takes  its  name,  is  2,463  ft  in  height,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  two  gr^t  rivers,  the  Severn  and  Wye, 
flowing  S.  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  the  Khei- 
diol,  which  has  its  embouchure  at  Aber^'stwith,  on 
Cardi^ran  Bay.  From  Phnilimmon  the  chain  ex- 
tends m  a  curve  to  tlie  Bredden  hills,  W.  of  the 
Shropshire  plain,  whose  highest  summit  reaches 
1,330  ft  The  whole  of  the  Plynlimmon  range  is 
characterised  by  smooth  gradual  slopes,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  regularly  rounded  summits,  clothed  with 
a  fine  green  sward,  that  supports  numerous  flocks 
of  a  small  fine-woolled  breed  of  sheep.  The  hilly 
tract  extending  through  the  S.  of  Shropshire  to 
Wenlock  Edge,  may  be  considered  as  a  continu- 
ation of  this  range,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
same  general  features :  its  highest  summit  (Clee 
Hill)  attains  1,805  ft  The  mountain  region  ex- 
tending S.  of  the  Plynlimmon  chiun  to  the  Towy, 
and  stretching  E.  and  W.  between  the  Wye  and 
Dyfi,  forms  the  largest  waste  in  the  kingdom,  and 
consists  of  a  succession  of  rounded,  barren  hills, 
enclosing  vast  morasses,  amongst  which  a  few 
spots  covered  with  coarse  herbage  are  sparingly 
scattered,  and  afford  summer  pasturage  to  a  small 
hardy  breed  of  sheep:  Dwg^an  Hill,  near  the 
centre  of  this  cheerless  region,  is  the  highest  sum- 
mit, and  attains  2,071  ft.  The  Epyut  hills,  on  its 
S.  border,  enclose  many  strips  of  good  arable  land, 
and  are  themselves  clothed  with  fine  pasture ;  but 
the  coimtry  on  the  W.  side  of  this  great  waste,  on 
to  Cardigan  Bay,  is  mostly  of  a  rugged,  desolate 
aspect,  and  comprises  a  series  of  table-lands,  with 
broken  surfaces  and  scanty  vegetation.  On  the 
N.  side  the  Ystwith,  however,  and  along  the 
courses  of  that  stream  and  the  Rheidiol,  especially 
near  Hafod,  the  scenery  is  picturesque,  and  in- 
cludes many  fine  cataracts ;  and  along  the  coast 
are  several  large  pasture  tracts  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.    !S.  of  this,  on  to  St  David's  Head 
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and  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  coontiy  consists 
mostly  of  unreclaimed  table  lands  of  unequal  sur- 
face, with  occasional  ridges  and  detached  hills,  all 
of  a  ru^^ed  sterile  aspect,  with  the  exception  of 
the  distnct  round  Milford  Haven  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Gower,  between  the  bavs  of  Swansea  and 
Caermarthen  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Radnor  and  Black  Forest  ranges,  that  stretch 
S.  from  the  centre  of  the  Plynlimmon  chain,  on 
either  side  the  Wye,  are  mostly  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  form  good  sheep-walks :  their  offsets 
stretch  into  Herefordshire  and  terminate  in  that 
fertile  and  undulating  plain.  The  districts  on 
either  side  the  range,  especially  the  vales  of  the 
Wye  and  Usk,  include  much  cultivated  land. 
Two  other  main  ranges  complete  the  Cambrian 
mountain  system, — ^thoee  of  the  Forest  Fawr  and 
Glamoi^an:  the  former  stretches  through  Caer- 
marthenshire  and  Brecknockshire  to  Abergavenny, 
on  the  Usk :  the  highest  summits  are  the  beacons 
named  from  those  counties,  which  are  respectivelv 
2,596  fK,  and  2,862  fL  high.  It  comprises  excel- 
lent and  extensive  sheep-walks.  The  Glamorgan 
range  extends  S.  of  the  last,  in  an  £.  and  W. 
direction,  from  Pontvpool  on  the  Usk  to  Swansea, 
about  36  m.,  and  in  tKe  widest  part  (fh)m  Merthyr- 
Tydvil  to  Llantrissent)  about  15  m.  The  summits 
are  mostly  table-lands,  with  steep  declivities  on 
either  side,  intersected  by  deep  narrow  ravines, 
the  whole  having  a  rugged,  cheerless  aspect,  but 
enclosing  the  most  extensive  coal  and  iron  deposits 
in  the  kmgdom.  The  tract  between  the  two  last- 
named  ranges  is  also  of  the  same  sterile  character, 
and  wholly  unreclaimed ;  but  the  plain  stretching 
from  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Glamoigan  chain  to 
the  Bristol  Channel  has  a  rich  productive  soil,  and 
may,  independently  of  its  vast  mineral  treasures, 
be  considered  as  the  best  and  most  fertile  district 
of  the  principality.  An  alluvial  tract,  8  or  4  m. 
in  width,  extends  from  the  Taff  to  the  Monmouth 
plain,  and  is  of  a  similar  character.  The  Welsh 
lakes  are  numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  small 
and  uninteresting,  rather  absorbed  by  the  majestic 
scenery  round  them  than  forming  one  of  its  essen- 
tial features,  as  ia  the  case  with  the  Cumbrian 
lakes.  The  Bala  Pool,  or  Llyn  Tegid,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Welsh  sheets  of  water,  and  extends 
4  m.  from  SW.  to  N£.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  1  m.  and  depth  of  40  ft. :  its  waters  cover  an 
uneven  rocky  bed,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
purity  and  clearness.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  others,  it  abounds  in  red  trout,  pike,  and  eel ; 
but  the  gwyniad,  or  nlver  skate,  is  peculiar  to  it 
The  Dee  issues  from  its  N£.  end,  flowing  by  the 
vale  of  LlangoUen  and  the  Cheshire  phun  to  the 
Irish  Sea;  the  Clwyd  and  the  Conwy,  dischaiging 
on  the  same  side ;  the  Seiout,  Maw,  and  Teify,  in 
the  St.  George's,  and  the  Towv,  Wye,  and  Severn, 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  tiie  other  chief  rivers 
that  originate  in  this  the  wildest  and  most  moun- 
tainous portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Devonian  chain,  stretching  through  the 
SW.  peninsula  of  England,  between  the  Bristol 
and  the  British  Channels,  is  the  last  that  requires 
any  especial  notice  in  this  sketch.  Dartmoor 
Forest,  forming  its  wildest  and  most  elevated  por- 
tion, is  an  unreclaimed  and  extensive  waste, 
affording  summer  pasturage  for  the  store  cattle  of 
the  lower  and  more  fertile  tracts  surrounding  it : 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  table-land  (the 
average  height  of  which  is  above  1,600  ft.),  with 
an  unequal  surface,  rising  in  large  rounded  swells, 
with  corresponding  concavities,  and  strewed  with 
laige  boulders  and  firagments  of  granite,  which 
also  rises  through  the  soil  in  irrc^lar  masses,  or 
ton.    Exmoor,  at  the  NC.  extreme  of  the  range, 
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and  considerable  tracts  intermediate  between  the 
two,  are  also  unreclaimed,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
a  sterile  character.  The  same  description  also  ap- 
plies to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, onward  to  the  Land*s  End;  but  the  less 
elevated  districts  on  either  side  the  range  con- 
tain many  extensive  breadths  of  fertile  land, 
more  especially  on  the  S.  One  of  these,  extend- 
ing from  Dartmoor  to  the  sea,  between  the  Dart 
and  Yealm,  and  known  as  the  South  Hams,  ranks 
among  the  most  fertile  com  districts  in  the  king- 
dom. The  chain  gradually  declines  from  Dart- 
moor to  the  Land's  End,  and  also  becomes  more 
contracted  in  that  direction.  The  chief  summits 
are — Dunkeny  Beacon,  on  Exmoor  (1,668  ft), 
Cawsand  Hill  (1,782  ft),  Rippon  Tor  (1,549  ft.), 
Butterton  (1,203  ft),  all  on  Dartmoor;  and  in 
Cornwall,  Brown  Willy  (1,868  ft.),  Canmiarth 
(849  ft).  Cam  Brea  (697  ft) ;  and,  lastly,  the 
c»pe  itself  (about  70  ft).  The  Taw  and  the  Tor- 
ridge,  whidi  discharge  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
the  Fal,  Fowey,  Tamar,  P^'^m,  Dart,  Teign,  and 
Exe,  descending  to  the  B  i  ^annel,  are  the 
chief  rivers  of  me  district  N.  coast  sand 

accumulates  rapidly  in  many  the  creeks  and 
inlets,  forming  in  some  places  extensive  dunes, 
beneath  which  the  remams  of  ancient  churches 
and  villages  have  been  discovered.  On  the  beaches 
of  Bude  Bay,  and  a  few  others,  this  sand  is  chiefly 
composed  of  comminuted  shells,  and  forms  the 
chief  manure  of  those  localities. 

The  surface  features  of  the  central  region  of 
England,  whence  her  wealth  and  importance  are 
mainly  derived,  though  extremely  diversified,  are 
almost  wholly  devoid  of  the  magnificence  and 
romantic  beauty  of  those  previously  described. 
The  great  plain  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  on 
its  W  side,  extends  about  50  m.  in  a  N.  and  S. 
direction,  and  from  25  to  30  m.  in  the  opposite : 
a  few  heathy  moorlands  occur  within  its  Umits, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  very  fertile ;  the 
soil  is  either  nch  sand,  of  a  reddish  colour,  or 
strong  loam.  This  plain  is  remarkable  for  its  ver- 
dure, and  is  one  of  Uie  principal  grazing  districts, 
being  largely  appropriated  to  the  dairy  husbandry. 
Of  a  similar  character  are  the  vales  of  Sevem, 
Evesham,  and  Gloucester.  The  first  of  these  ex- 
tends about  70  m.  on  either  side  the  Sevem,  with 
a  breadth  varying  firom  5  to  12  m.,  and  is  alike 
fertile  and  beautiful.  The  district  S.  of  these  last 
has  probably  the  most  broken  and  irregular  sur- 
face of  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Be- 
yond it  are  the  Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Black 
Down  hills,  and  the  feitile  and  beautiful  vales  of 
Taunton  and  Exe. 

The  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  central  region :  the  former, 
in  a  i^eral  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as 
formmg  an  extensive  plam,  with  gradual  swells 
and  broad  intermediate  vales,  but  with  very  few 
remarkable  elevations.  The  vale  of  Belvoir  is 
one  of  its  most  fertile  portions.  In  the  district 
forming  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and  drained  by 
that  great  river  and  its  various  tributaries,  the 
surface  is.  for  the  most  part,  gently  undulating, 
forming  wide  vales,  often  extending  into  plains : 
the  principal  elevations  are  near  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  but  none  of  their  summits  reach  the 
height  of  1,000  ft  The  geological  character  of 
the  tract  is  greatly  diversified,  which  causes  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  soils.  These  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  are  of  a  light  chalky  na- 
ture, and  moderately  fertile,  with  but  few  ab- 
solute wastes  of  any  extent ;  the  higher  consti- 
tute the  least  fertile  portions,  most  of  which  are 
obviously  indebted  to  skilful  cultivation  and  th« 
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hnixiidity  of  the  dimato  for  a  great  proportion  of 
their  productivenesB.  The  meet  fertile  tract  is 
the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  which  has  a  fine  loamy 
BoU,  not  surpassed  in  f^rtililir  by  any  in  the  king- 
dom. The  chalk  hills,  which  (with  some  inter- 
raptions)  range  fiom  the  S.  side  of  the  Wash  to 
the  Thames,  between  Goring  and  Henley,  to 
which  part  the  name  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  applies, 
form  me  SE.  Hmits  of  the  basin,  sloping  grado- 
ally  in  this  direction  to  the  Tham^  bnt  with 
many  abrupt  escarpments  on  the  other ;  whence 
extensive  views  are  commanded  of  the  country 
between  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames, 
through  which  the  Ouse,  Nen,  and  Welland  flow 
NE.  to  the  Fens,  draining  Bedfordshire,  Hants, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  in  their  course  through 
a  district  possessing  very  few  striking  inequalities 
of  surface. 

The  courses  of  these  rivers  to  their  outfalls  in 
the  inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Wash, 
are  by  channels  and  embankments,  artificially 
formed,  through  the  whole  of  the  extensive  flat 
and  marshy  district  known  as  the  Fens.  (See 
Bedford  Lbveu)  Deposits  of  mud  and  sand 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  on  this 
portion  of  the  E.  coast,  so  that  it  is  not  without 
considerable  difficulty  that  the  outfalls  of  the 
rivers  are  kept  open,  and  the  harbours  accessible. 
Additions  are  always  being  made  to  the  surface  of 
the  district,  by  encroachments  on  the  sea.  Within 
the  25  years  from  1840  to  1865,  no  less  than 
170,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  extending  seaward 
between  the  ports  of  Boston,  Wisbeach,  and  Lynn 
Begis,  were  reclaimed  in  this  manner. 

The  great  plain  SE.  of  the  Fens,  comprising 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  has  an  undulating 
surface  throughout;  but  the  inequalities  are 
greater  towards  the  N.  extreme,  where,  in  some 
places,  an  elevation  of  200  ft  above  the  sea  is 
attained.  In  this  quarter  it  is  not  very  fertile, 
but  it  has  been  wonderfully  improved ;  and  many 
parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  tnat  half  a  century 
ago  were  mere  sandy  wastes,  have,  by  dint  of 
marling  and  the  introduction  of  the  tnmip  culture, 
become  among  the  best  and  most  productive  bar- 
ley lands  in  the  kingdom.  The  soil  of  Essex  is 
mostly  a  strong  clayey  loam,  ranking  in  the  first 
class  of  wheat  and  oean  lands.  That  portion  of 
England  extending  from  Bagshot  Heath  to  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and  comprising  both,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  elevated  table-land,  no  part  of 
which,  probablv,  is  less  than  800  ft.  above  the 
sea :  Thomey  Hill  is  610  fL,  and  Westbury  Down 
775  ft.  Both  these  eminences  are  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  the  highest  portion  of  the  tract.  This  cele- 
brated plain  extends  about  22  m.  from  £.  to  W., 
and  15  m.  in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  is  traversed 
by  many  considerable  depressions,  and  has  a  light 
scanty  soil,  iU-adapted  to  cultivation,  but  afford- 
ing good  sheep-walks.  The  part  of  the  country 
of  this  tract  between  Chichester  and  Southampton 
Water  has  a  fair  proportion  of  tolerably  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  land ;  but  further  W.,  the  Hants 
and  Dorset  downs  occupy  the  surface  nearly  to 
Dorohester,  and  form  a  continuous  heathy,  dreary, 
and  sterile  tract,  with  bnt  a  scanty  proportion 
even  of  sheep  pai^ure. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Anton  river  are  the  chalk 
ranges  of  the  N.  and  S.  Downs,  which  extend 
round  the  weald  district  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey ;  Beachy  Head  forming  the  E.  extreme  of 
S.  Downs,  and  the  bold  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Dover 
Straits  that  of  the  N.  Downs.  The  Alton  Hills 
extend  between  and  connect  the  two.  The  first 
are  clothed  with  fine  pasture,  and  form  excellent 
sheep-walks :  at  their  base  extends  the  fertile 
plain  of  Chichester.    The  tract  of  which  the  N. 


Downs  forms  the  W.  portion  is,  fbr  the  most  part, 
well  cultivated,  and  here  and  there  attains  con- 
siderable fertility,  though,  generally  speaking,  the 
soil  is  meagre  and  arid.  The  weaM  district,  en- 
closed by  the  last  nmges,  has  in  some  parts  an  un- 
dulating unequal  surface ;  and  there  are  a  few  de- 
tached hills  that  attain  considerable  elevation: 
taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
as  forming  an  extensive  plain  of  about  1,000  sq. 
m.  in  extent,  the  more  level  portions  of  which  are 
from  100  to  200  fL  above  the  sea.  The  soil  ia 
principally  clay;  in  parts  very  stiff  and  adhesive, 
m  others  mixed  with  sand  in  various  pro^rtiona. 
The  whole  is  under  cultivation,  and  mchides 
many  breadths  of  luxuriant  pasture.  At  the  K 
extreme  is  Romney  Marsh,  an  alluvial  tract  of 
about  50,000  acres,  which  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  and  is  defended  from  its  encroach- 
ments by  embankments.  This  marsh  is,  for  the 
most  part,  remarkably  fotile. 

Geologv. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  England  will  be  best  accomplished  by 
commencing  with  the  mountain  ranges  on  its  W. 
side,  and  thence  following  the  general  direction 
of  the  successive  rock  strata :  of  these,  the  primary 
and  transition,  or  (as  they  are  now  more  correctly 
designated)  Plutonic  and  metamorphic  formations, 
constitute  the  mass  in  the  Cumbrian  and  Cam- 
brian ^ups,  and  that  of  the  SW.  peninsula,  all 
of  which  nave  a  general  resemblance  in  their 
mineral  composition,  though  presenting  some 
points  of  local  and  minor  difference :  thus,  granite, 
which  is  only  traced  to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
one  or  two  parts  of  the  Cumbrian  system,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  Wales,  is  extensively  developed 
in  the  SW.  peninsula,  where  it  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  most,  elevated  portion  of  the 
range,  in  laige  interrupted  masses,  from  Dartmoor 
to  the  Landi!  End ;  beyond  which  the  Longship 
Kocks  and  the  SciUy  Islands  continue  the  for- 
mation in  the  same  general  direction,  and  are  sup- 
posed (with  much  probability)  to  have  once  formed 
continuous  portions  of  the  range.  The  veins  of 
tin  ore  also  appear  to  be  limit^  to  this  last  dis- 
trict. Neither  gneiss  nor  mica  slate  (so  abundant 
in  the  Grampians)  occur,  to  any  extent,  in  either 
of  the  ranges  under  consideration ;  clay  and  gray- 
wacke  schists^  of  very  various  composition  and 
texture,  forming  the  prevailing  rocks  in  all  of 
them.  The  whole  of  these  strata  are  traversed  by 
beds  and  veins  of  porphyry,  hornblende,  and  trap, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  considerably  indined  and 
contorted,  everywhere  presenting  indications  of 
powerful  disturbing  causes,  and  of  having  been 
upheaved,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action.  In  the  Carnarvonshire  ranges  elevated 
beaches  occur  at  the  height  of  1,000  ft.  and  up- 
wards above  the  sea-level,  which  are  formed  of 
gravel  and  fragments  of  recent  sheUs,  precisely 
similar  to  the  present  marine  beaches.  Similar 
beaches  also  occur  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cornwall 
and  S.  coast  of  Devon,  from  20  to  30  ft.  above  the 
present  reach  of  the  tides. 

The  veins  of  tin  and  copper  which  intersect  the 
strata  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  make  the  SW.  pe- 
ninsula one  of  the  most  important  mining  districta 
in  the  kingdom.  These  veins,  or  lodes,  have  all 
a  general  £.  and  W.  direction,  and  are  intersected 
by  others  in  an  opposite  (hence  called  croea- 
couises),  which,  by  heaving  or  disturbing  the 
regular  course  of  the  lodes,  are  often  the  cause  of 
great  perplexity  and  expense  in  mining  cmera- 
tions.  A  large  dyke  of  this  kind  traverses  Corn- 
wall, from  one  coast  to  the  other,  through  its 
chief  mining  district,  intersecting  and  disturbing 
the  course  of  every  one  of  its  lodes.  Besides  these 
lodes  of  tin  and  copper  which  fumiah  the  chief 
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minoBl  riches  of  this  nmge,  lead  ore  occoib  in 
some  of  the  croes-counes,  and  has  been  exten- 
anij  worked  at  Beer  Alston  on  the  Tamar,  and 
one  or  two  other  localitiesB :  iron  is  also  found  in 
similar  dikes  near  Loetwithiel  in  Cornwall,  and 
St  the  Benrhead  on  the  coast  of  Devon ;  from  each 
of  which  places  many  thousand  tons  are  annually 
shipped  for  the  supply  of  the  Welsh  furnaces. 

Plumbago  and  manganese  occur  on  the  £.  side 
of  Dartmoor,  both  which  are  worked  to  some 
extent,  and  shipped  at  Exeter  for  the  manu- 
facturing districts.    Porcelain,  pipe,  and  common 
potters'  day,  are  also  productions  occurring  in 
this  tract,  and  are  largdy  shipped  for  the  Staf- 
foidshire  and  other  potteries :  granite  and  rooting 
slate  are  also  quarried  in  a  few  localities.    This 
Ia.«t  fonns  the  most  important  production  in  the 
corresponding  rock  formations  oi  Wales,  the  cruar- 
rie8  of  Penrhyn  and  Llanberris,  in  CarDarvonshire, 
being  the  latf^est,  and  furnishing  the  finest  slates 
in  the  kingdom.   Some  copper  veins  also  occur  in 
various  parts  of  this  group,  though  of  very  minor 
importance  compared  with  those  of  Cornwall :  in 
the  Parya  mountain,  however,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Anglesea,  a  very  extensive  deposit  of  that  ore 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  last  century,  and 
formed  for  a  considerable  period  the  most  pro- 
ductive mine  in  the  kingdom ;  it  b  still  worked, 
thnogh  at  present  the  produce  is  very  limited. 
(See  AxouESEA.)    On  the  W.  side  of  the  same 
ii^land,  Mona  marble,  or  verd  antique,  is  quarried 
for  various  ornamental  purposes,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  B  large  porphyry  diae  which  traverses  the 
district. 

In  the  Cumbrian  group,  the  most  remarkable 

mineral  production  is  the  famous  graphite,  or 

plumbago,  which  occurs  in  an  irregular  pipe-vein 

at  Botaller  in  Borrowdale.    A  few  lead  vems  also 

occur,  and  are  worked  to  a  limited  extent,  on  the 

NE.  dde  of  the  range.    At  Coniston,  copper  veins 

are  wroo^lit  on  a  small  scale ;  and,  near  Ulverston, 

hannatetic  ore,  which  produces  iron  of  a  very 

ductile  quality,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 

of  carding'Wire ;  a  few  quarries  of  roofing  slate 

are  also  worked  in  the  same  neighbourhood.    Be- 

vond  the  limits  of  the  three  mam  groups  we  have 

l)em  describing,  similar  rock  formations  occur  in 

a  few  isolated  ridges,  of  which  the  most  prominent 

are  the  Malvern  Hills,  that  traverse  tne  cos.  of 

Worcester  and  Hereford ;  the  Lickie  Hill,  NE.  of 

the  last ;  the  Chamwood  range  in  Leicestershire ; 

and  a  few  intermediate  rocks  along  the  N.  side  of 

Warwickshire.    Basaltic  rocks  also  occur  in  the 

Wrekin  and  Caradoc  hills,  and  along  the  limits  of 

the  mountain  line,  both  in  Derby  and  Durham  :  a 

lax^  basaltic  dike  also  traverses  Yorkshire,  from 

Middleton  to  the  sea-coast  S.  of  Whitby. 

The  mountain  lime  and  coal  formations  are  the 
next  in  order,  being  limited  on  the  W.  by  those 
]a.«t  d^Msibed ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  lias,  which 
formatixm  may  be  traced,  by  a  waving  but  con- 
tijiaooa  line,  through  the  kingdom,  from  the  N£. 
coast  (between  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  and  Whitby), 
by  Chamwood  Forest,  Evesham,  Gloucester,  Bath, 
and  Ax.minster,  to  the  SW.  coast  at  Lyme  Regis. 
AU  the  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  its. manufacturing  establuth- 
mentfs  are  fdtuated  on  the  W.  side  of  this  line,  by 
which  the  three  lower  of  what  are  usually  termed 
f4?eondary  formations  are  limited.    In  tlie  moun- 
tain line  of  the  Pennine  range  are  the  chief  lead 
mines  of  the  kingdom :  in  that  part  of  it  which 
extends  through  Allendale  and  Alston  Moor,  on 
the  K.  side  of  Cross  Fell,  the  ore  occurs  in  £.  and 
"VV.  'ireins,  that  are  heaved  and  disturbed  by  N. 
and   S.  courses,  as  those  in  ComwaU.    In  the 
Jjerhy  portion  of  the  range  many  lead  mines  also 


occur,  that  have  been  wrought  from  a  very  remote 
era ;  and  othen  in  the  same  formation  in  Flint- 
shire, near  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  The  coal 
fields  to  which  England,  and,  indeed,  the  empire, 
is  mainly  indebted  for  her  manufacturing  supe- 
riority may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated : — Those  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  extend  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Tees,  between  the  mountain  line 
and  the  sea-coast:  the  most  northerly  has  only 
been  partially  explored,  and  is  worked,  on  a  limited 
scale,  chiefly  for  local  purposes.  The  coal  field  of 
8.  Northumberland  and  Durham  extends  about 
50  m.  N.  and  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from 
12  to  15  m.  The  seams  or  beds  dip  SE.,  and  crop 
out  successively  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that 
none  of  the  beds  extend  through  the  entire  limits 
of  the  district.  The  two  thickest  and  best  (high 
and  low  main^  are  6  ft.  thick,  and  are  separated 
by  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  smaller  seams 
of  coal,  of  the  agp;regate  average  thickness  of 
360  ft.  The  mines  in  this  district  furnish  annually 
a  vast  quantity  of  coal,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
third  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  year  1864,  there  were  raised  from  the  mines 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  not  less  than 
23,248,367  tons  of  coaL  (Hunt,  Robert,  Annual 
Keport  on  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.)  Various  and  very  discordant  esti- 
mates have  been  framed  of  the  period  that  will 
probably  be  required  to  exhaust  tub  vast  deposit 
of  fuel.  But  the  district  has  not  been  sufliciently 
explored  to  admit  of  such  esUmates  being  framed 
on  any  thing  like  solid  grotmds;  and,  no  doubt, 
were  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  coal  appre- 
hended, methods  would  be  found  for  materially 
diminishing  the  immense  quantities  now  left  in 
the  mines,  as  well  as  for  reducing  the  waste. 

The  Whitehaven  is  a  small  but  valuable  field, 
between  the  Cumbrian  mountains  and  the  Irish 
Sea,  under  which  the  adits  of  several  of  its  mines 
are  driven:  the  coal  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  The  York- 
shire and  Derby  fields  extend  N.  and  S.  about 
70  m.,  from  Leeds  onward ;  their  breadth,  between 
Halifax  and  Aberford,  being  about  25  m.,  but  it 
diminishes  considerably  through  the  Derbyriiire 
part,  to  its  S.  extreme,  near  Nottingham. 

Most  of  the  coal  raised  in  Yorkshire  is  consumed 
in  its  extensive  woollen,  iron,  and  hardware 
manuftctories,  and  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
its  numerous  population.  The  Derby  field  sup- 
plies, through  the  medium  of  canals,  many  of  the 
midland  cos.  The  Lancashire  field  is  parted  by  a 
range  of  hills  from  that  of  Yorkshire,  and  extends 
along  their  base  from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham, 
thence  N.  to  Rochdale  and  Colne,  and  W.  to 
Prescott  near  Liverpool,  having  Manchester  on 
its  S.  border.  Coal  is  excavated  in  various  parts 
of  this  extensive  field,  which  affords  all  but  in- 
exhaustible supplies  for  the  various  uses  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  district  in  the 
kingdom.  The  produce  of  the  Lancashire  district, 
in  1864,  amounted  to  11,530,000  tons.  S.  of  the 
above,  occur  some  smaller  fields  in  Leicestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  and  Coventry. 
The  Staffordshire  field  extends  N.  and  S.  about 
10  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  7  m. 
Numerous  beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  various  parts 
of  this  field,  which  also  furnishes  potters'  clay, 
and  is  the  site  of  the  potteries.  The  Wolver- 
hampton and  Dudley  field,  in  the  same  co.,  ex- 
tends about  14  m.  rf.  and  S.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  4  m.,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  any 
in  the  central  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  Two  beds  of 
ironstone,  each  of  considerable  thickness,  also  tra- 
verse the  field,  and  supply  the  imiimierable  fur- 
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iiaces  of  the  district  The  whole  rests  on  transition 
lime,  abounding  in  beautifully  preserved  fossils. 
The  total  produce  of  coal  of  the  districts  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  amounted  to 
11,459,850  tons  in  1864.  A  few  small  fields  also 
occur  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  of  which 
the  chief  is  that  of  Colcbrook  Dale,  6  m.  long  by 
2  m.  in  breadth.  This  formation  is  also  traversed 
by  ironstone,  and  many  furnaces  and  foundries 
are  established  in  the  locality,  though  of  late 
years  it  has  not  maintauied  its  former  importance. 
The  forest  of  Dean  includes  a  valuable  coal  basin, 
which  (geologically  considered)  is  the  most  perfect 
of  any ;  the  different  beds  of  coal  and  sandstone 
being  regularly  arranged  in  a  rounded  concavity, 
and  resting  on  millstone  grit  and  mountain  lime  : 
its  extent  is  about  10  by  6  m.  The  most  S.  of 
the  English  fields  extends  about  25  m.  with  a 
breadth  of  5  or  6  m.,  through  the  cos.  of  Gloucester 
and  Somerset,  on  either  side  the  Avon;  but  it 
is  overlaid  in  many  parts  by  more  recent  for- 
mations, and  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  last  of  those  valuable  deposits 
now  left  to  notice,  and  probably  also  the  most 
extensive  and  important,  is  the  great  coal  field  of 
S.  Wales,  extendmg  about  100  m.  from  the  Usk, 
in  Monmouthsliire,  through  the  cos.  of  Glamoigan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke,  to  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  1,200  sq.  m. 
There  are  23  available  seams,  of  the  aggregate 
average  Uiickness  of  95  ft,  arranged  in  a  pro- 
longed concavity,  and  dipping  both  from  the  N. 
and  S.  towards  a  central  axis;  the  deepest  part 
of  the  field  being  near  Neath,  where  coal  occurs 
700  fathoms  below  the  highest  portions  of  the 
seams.  The  qualitv  of  the  vield  varies  consider- 
ably ;  that  on  the  W.  side  being  mostly  what  is 
termed  diy  coal,  and  the  other  bituminous  coking 
coal,  adapted  to  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  The 
total  produce  of  coal  in  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire district,  in  the  vear  1864,  amounted 
to  10,976,500  tons.  Extensive  beds  of  iron  also 
occur  in  this  district,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  iron-works  in  the  empire. 

The  new  red  sand  occupies  nearly  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  surface  on  to  the  lias ;  it 
consists  of  beds  of  clay,  marl,  gravel,  sand,  ^c, 
of  various  texture — the  ddbris  of  older  rock  strata. 
Extensive  deposits  of  gy|)8um,  and  vast  and  all 
but  inexhaustible  beds  of  rock  salt  occur  in  this 
formation,  which  will  be  elsewhere  noticed.  The 
upt)er  secondary  strata  occupy  the  surface  from 
tlie  W.  limits  of  the  lias,  previously  described,  to 
tliose  of  the  chalk  formation  on  the  £.;  which 
last  has  the  same  general  direction,  thouji^h  form- 
ing a  much  greater  curve,  which  termmates  at 
eithex  extreme  of  the  lias.  •The  strata  included 
within  these  limits  are  of  very  various  character, 
and  abound  in  fossil  remains :  in  some  parts  they 
furnish  fine  freestone  for  builduig  purposes;  in 
others,  lime,  fuUera'  earth,  and  pipe  clay.  Their 
aggregate  thickness  has  been  estmaated  at  between 
2,000  and  8,000  ft,  all  formed  by  deposition  in  an 
oceanic  basin,  as  the  character  and  abundance  of 
the  fossil  remains  clearly  indicate.  The  green 
sand  formation  rests  on  those  of  the  oolite,  and  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  chalk,  both  abounding  in 
marine  testaceous  remains ;  the  average  thickness 
of  the  latter,  when  fully  developed,  being  about 
1,000  ft.  It  occupies  the  S.  coast,  from  the  Ke- 
culver  Cliffy  to  Folkestone,  and  from  Beachy 
Head  to  Brighton,  stretching  inland  from  the 
former  round  the  weald  district,  and  from  the 
latter  inland  towards  Salisbury,  and  thence  over 
the  IlamMhire  and  Dorset  downs  nearly  to  Dor- 
chester. The  Inkpcn,  in  Hants  f  1,0 11  ft.),  is  the 
highest  summit  oi  the  chalk.    The  general  dip  of 


all  the  strata,  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk  indunvr, 
is  S£.  and  very  gradual :  a  line  from  the  N.  es- 
carpment of  the  chalk  in  Berkshire  to  the  Malvern 
Hills  would  intersect  the  Basset  edges  of  the 
entire  series.  The  deposits  above  these  are  chiefiy 
limited  to  the  SE.  cos.,  and  have  little  of  variety 
or  well-marked  character  to  distinguish  them': 
the  chief  are  those  of  the  London  and  plastic 
clays,  occupying  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  For- 
mations of  similar  character  extend  along  the 
sea-coast,  from  Brighton  to  Southampton,  and 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  sandy 
strata  that  occur  in  several  of  Uie  S.  cos.,  and 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Bagshot  sand; 
the  mixture  of  ferruginous  sand  and  clay  with 
chalk  fragments  (crag)  that  occupy  the  E.  parts 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  and  the  still  more  recent 
alluvial  deposits  of  Holdemess,  the  Fens,  and 
Komney  Marsh ;  all  obviously  consUtuted  of  the 
d^ris  of  older  rock  formations,  and  the  latter  re- 
sulting from  atmospheric,  oceanic,  and  other  pre- 
sently existing  influences  now  in  active  operation. 
There  are  other  interesting  geological  phenomena ; 
such  as  the  boulders  and  Tragments  ot  rocks  from 
the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  mountains,  that  are 
strewed  over  some  of  the  midland  cos. ;  the  beds 
of  chalk,  flint  and  ^yel,  that  occur  at  great 
distances  from  the  mam  formations,  and  are  found 
capping  summits  of  others,  wholly  different ;  and 
the  remains  of  mammiferous  animals  in  the  lime 
caverns  of  York  and  Devon ;  such  as  those  of  the 
extinct  species  of  the  elephant,  hyena,  bear,  ^c, 
which  must  once  have  ranged  over  the  districts  in 
which  these  rolics  are  deposited. 

The  only  medicinal  springs  of  importanoe  are 
those  of  the  cos.  Derby,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset 
which  will  be  found  fully  described  under  the 
heads  of  their  respective  localities. 

Climate. — The  British  sky  is  truly  said  by  Taci- 
tus to  be  erebris  imbribua  ac  nehulta  fadum^  but 
also  to  be  without  the  aaperitoM  fngonuiu  (A^it 
Agric,  §  12.)    The  climate  of  England  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  extremes  in  tem> 
perature,  by  humidity,  and  by  almost  inceatsant 
variations  within  a  limited  range,  peculiarities 
ascribable  to  the  geographical   position  of  the 
country,  in  contiguity  with  an  extensive  continent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vast  ocean  on  the  other:  the 
Utter  with  nearly  the  same  temperature  throogh- 
out  the  year,  and  exerting  an  equalising  influence 
over  the  contiguous  atmosphere ;  the  other  with 
a  varying  temperature,  above  that  of  the  ocean  in 
summer,  and  lower  during  the  winter  months. 
Hence  the  origin  and  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  aooiniing 
to  which  ever  of  tnose  great  surfaces  exert  most 
rarefying  power :  those  blowing  fiom  the  continent 
being  comparatively  dry,  whUst  those  from  the 
ocean,  being  charged  with  its  exhalations,  bring 
the  chief  part  of  ^e  rain  that  descends,  2--3<ls  of 
the  whole  of  it  falling  on  the  W.  side  of  the  king- 
dom.    Rains    are   more   prevalent   during^   the 
summer  and  autumnal  months,  when  the  hig^her 
relative  temperature  of  the  <M)ntinent  and  greata* 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  it, 
cause  atrial  currents  from  the  ocean  to  set  in  that 
direction,  in  order  to  supply   the   comparative 
vacuum ;  whilst  the  E.  and  2iE.  winds,  that  fre- 
quently  prevail  in  winter  and  spring,  an  attri- 
butable to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
those  periods.    According  to  a  series  of  observations 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Hoyal  Society, 
the  SW.  is  the  most  frequent  wind  in  every  mooth 
of  the  year,  but  is  more  prevalent  in  July  and 
August  than  in  any  other ;  the  X£.  prevaila  iiMiet 
in  Jan.,  and  from  Mareh  to  June,  indusive;  irhiUt 
the  NW.  is  most  frequent  from  Nov.  to  March, 
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and  Icflst  so  in  Sept.  and  Oct.    It  also  appears, 
from  the  same  observations,  that  rain  is  less  pre- 
valent in  March  than  in  Nov.,  in  the  projjortion 
of  7  to  12;  in  April  than  Oct.,  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  2 ;  and  in  May  than  Sept,  in  the  ratio  of 
8  to  4;  hence  the  smnmer,  autumn,  and  earlier 
part  of  winter,  are  the  most  humid  portions  of 
the  year.    The  minor  differences  of  cUmate  that 
exist  within  the  kingdom  itself  are  wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  above  views  and  observations. 
In  Cornwall,  the  annual  average  quantity  of  rain 
falling  is  45  in.,  and  in  the  W.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
generally,  it  is  found  to  vary  from  80  to  61  in. ; 
m  the  SE.  counties,  and  also  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity,  the  quantity  is  only  from  20  to 
25  in. ;  whilst  Norfolk  has,  in  all  probability,  the 
least  humid  climate  in  the  kingdom.    As  yet, 
howevor,  sufficient  data  do  not  exist  to  make  other 
than  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  average 
that  falls  in  any  of  the  districts,  and  of  course 
the  general  average  of  the  whole  can  only  be 
stat^  in  the  same  qualified  wav.    The  estimate 
made  by  Dr.  Dalton  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  precise  and  satisfactory  on  this  point; 
and  he  makes  the  whole  annual  Quantity  railing 
on  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  81  in.;  to 
which  he  adds  a  depth  of  5  in.  supplied  from  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  calculates  that 
23  in.  of  the  whole  are  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
and  the  remaining  18  in.  through  the  medium  of 
the  various  rivers  to  the  ocean.    There  has  been 
previously  noticed  the  limited  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, which  at  the  coldest  period  (Jan.)  sel- 
dom falls  much  below  the  freezmg  point,  and  at 
the  warmest  (July  and  Aug.)  a.^  rarely  rises  higher 
than  80  Fahr.,  though  occasional '  instances  of 
greater  variation  may  be  cited.    In  the  N.  cos., 
from  their  contiguity  to  the  sea  on  either  side, 
the  range  is  stUl  more  limited,  rarely  exceeding 
760  or  falling  more  than  3°  or  4°  below  zero ;  so 
that  their  mean  annual  temperature  is  within  2^ 
or  99  of  those  on  the  S.  coast.    In  a  ^neral  view, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  ocean  m  tempering 
the  atmosphere  (as  weU  as  in  the  humidity^  it 
imparts)  is  greatest  on  the  W.  side  of  the  kmg- 
dom,  and  most  so  within  the  limits  of  the  SW. 
peninsula ;  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  on  that 
side  being,  during  the  coldest  season,  rarely  so 
low  as  5(^,  whilst  that  of  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  other,  except  in  the  height  of  summer,  seldom 
exceeds  45  Fahr.    On  the  whole,  the  most  obvious 
difference  that  occurs  in  the  local  climates  of  the 
N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  the  lateness  of 
spring  in  tne  former  as  compared  with  the  latter ; 
at  an  average  about  a  fortnight  between  the  cos. 
N.  of  the  Mersey  and  Humber,  and  those  of  the 
H.  and  SW.    The  local  effect  of  the  W.  mountain 
ranges  is  considerable,  and  tends  to  increase,  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  their  vicinity ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  the  elevarion  of  the  surface  is  no  where 
BO  considerable  as  to  have  any  remarkable  in- 
Huenoe  on  the  general  character  of  the  climate. 
The  fens  on  the  £.  coast,  and  the  wolds  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  are  the  only  tracts  of  any  extent 
where  the  superfluous  moisture  would,  but  for 
artificial   means,   be   retained   long   enough   to 
generate  miasma.    In  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  country  the  surface  has  sufficient  elevation 
and  inequi&ity  to  facilitate  the  free  percolation 
of  water,  and  to  conduct  the  superfluity  by  natural 
means  to  the  numerous  streams  that  uitcrsect  it : 
so  that  no  where  can  its  physical  structure  be 
said  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  climate. 
The  more  general  encloaure  and  cultivation  of 
the  surface  within  the  last  century  must  also  have 
greatly  augmented  these  facilities,  and  improved 


the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  which,  however,  as 
regards  its  chief  characteristics,  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  when  Ciesar  and  Tacitus  described  it. 
There  appears  but  little  foundation  for  the  notion 
once  prevalent  that  the  climate  has  deteriorated, 
and  become  colder ;  an  inference  from  the  fact  of 
vineyards  having  once  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  same 
accounts  also  prove  that  verjuice  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part,  and  in  some  summers  constituted 
the  only  produce  of  these  vineyards.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  better  result  than  this  might  be  ob- 
tained in  the  present  day,  were  favourable  spots 
selected,  and  any  probable  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  culture  of  the  vine.  T^e  mean  daily 
range  of  the  thermometer  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  year  has  been  estimated  at  IP  for  the  me- 
tropolis, 140  for  the  midland  counties  generally, 
ana  8^  for  Oomwall;  but  the  extent  of  the  daily 
range  of  course  varies  with  the  different  seasons, 
being  greatest  when  the  sun  has  most  influence, 
and  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  radiation  are 
in  most  active  operation.  The  mean  difference 
between  the  coldest  and  the  warmest  months  of 
the  year  has  been  stated  at,  for  London  26^^  Corn- 
wall IH^o  and  EngUind  generally  24  A^ ;  but  these, 
and  similar  calculations,  can  only  be  considered 
as  probable  approximations  to  the  truth,  deduced 
from  such  series  of  obser\'ations  as  exist ;  which, 
however,  are  far  too  few  and  limited  to  make  fur- 
ther details  or  generalisations  of  any  practical 
utility. 
The  great  drawbacks  upon  the  climate  are  tlie 

Prevalence  of  cold,  biting  NE.  winds  in  April, 
lay,  and  June,  which  frequently  render  them 
the  most  disagreeable  season  of  the  year;  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  wet  summers  and 
harvests.  The  crops  in  England  are  very  rarely 
injured  by  droughts;  but  they  not  unfrequently 
suffer  from  excess  of  humidity.  In  Cornwall, 
where  the  climate  is  most  equal,  and  the  winters 
the  mildest,  the  moisture  and  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mers are  such  that  the  fruit  is  inferior  in  flavour 
to  that  raised  in  the  more  E.  and  midland  coun- 
ties at  the  same  time  that  it  arrives  later  at 
maturity. 

Vegetable  Productums.—The  Flora  of  the  king- 
dom comprises  between  1,400  and  1,500  indigenous 
species  ofphaneogamous  plants,  of  which  upwards 
of  100  belong  to  the  grass  family :  these,  together 
with  the  furse  {Ulex  europana  and  nanus) ^  the 
three  common  heaths  {tetralix^  cinerea,  and  md- 
garis)f  and  the  different  Kinds  of  rushes  and  sedges, 
occupy  a  very  laige  surface,  and  perhaps  cha- 
racterise better  than  any  other  the  nature  and 
ca{)abilities  of  the  tracts  they  occupy.  The  oak 
{Quercua  rolmr)  is  tlie  king  of  native  British  trees, 
and  supplies  the  timber  of  which  our  finest  ships 
are  built.  Hence  the  oak  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  maritime  glories  of  England.  Take  ir. 
for  all  in  all,  it  is  probably  the  best  timber  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  Some  is 
harder,  some  more  difficult  to  rend,  and  some  less 
capable  of  being  broken  across ;  but  none  contains 
all  the  three  qualities  in  such  great  and  equal 
proportions;  and  thus,  for  at  once  supporting  a 
weight,  resisting  a  strain,  and  not  splintering  by  a 
cannon-shot,  it  is  superior  to  every  other  timber. 
In  favourable  soils  it  will  flourish  at  an  elevation 
of  700  ft.  The  ash,  alder,  and  hawthorn  thrive, 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  800  ft,;  the  fir 
(P.  ^vettri^^the  only  indigenous  species)  at 
1,000  ft. ;  the  mountam  ash,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  and  prostrate  varieties  of  the  willow  tribe, 
ascend  nearly  to  the  highest  summits ;  whilst  the 
hornbeam,  lime,  maple,  poplar,  and  elm  flourish 
only  in  localities  much  less  elevated  than  any  of 
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the  preoeding.  The  beech  and  sycamore  reach 
750  and  800  ft,  respectively ;  but  these,  though 
long  perfectly  naturalised,  are  foreign  introduc- 
tions, as  are  aJso  the  liux^es,  pines,  chestnut, 
horse-chestnut,  and  many  others  that  flourish  and 
attain  to  considerable  size  in  the  extensive  parks 
and  plantations  of  Uie  kingdom.  Of  indigenous 
fruits,  the  list  is  very  scanty ;  the  pear,  crab, 
medlar,  wild  cherry,  bullace,  raspberry,  black- 
berry, gooseberry,  currant,  strawbeiry,  and  cran- 
berry, being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  that  can  be  so 
called ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  their  na- 
tural state,  can  scarcely  claim  to  rank  aa  such  in 
the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Every  one  is  ready  to  admit  that  England  is 
indebted  to  commerce,  or  to  her  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  her 
superior  wealth  and  comforts.  But  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  that  her  obligations  in  this 
respect  are  really  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Engbuid  is  not  only  indebted  to  foreign 
countries  for  mere  luxuries  and  superfluities,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  those  plants  and  vegetables 
that  supply  the  largest  portion  of  the  food  of  her 
inhabitants.  England  has  received  from  abroad 
bread  corns,  potatoes,  garden  stoffi}  and  fruits, 
with  hops,  turnips,  and  a  vast  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  vegetable  products.  But  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  England  that  most  of  these  are  so 
admirably  suited  to  the  soil,  that,  unless  the  con- 
trary were  known,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
indigenous.  Those  species  of  fruits  that  require  a 
powerful  sun  to  bring  them  to  maturity  do  not, 
mdeed,  answer  in  our  cUmate,  except  artificial 
means  be  employed  in  ripening  them.  But  the 
more  useful  kinds  attain  to  pmection.  '  Solum 
pneter  <^eam  tnUmque,  et  cetera  calidioribiu  territ 
oriri  tuetOf  patiens  frt^fum,  fecundum  ;  tarde  mi- 
teacunt  dtd  pravemunt ;  eademque  utriutque  rei 
cauaOf  muliua  humor  terrtxrumque  cadiquej  (Tacit. 
Agric.  §  12.) 

.    Of  the  smaller  herbaceous  plants  it  remains 
only  to  notice  a  few  most  characteristic  of  the 
features  of  an  English  landscape,  or  which  are 
otherwise  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and  rarity. 
Of  these,  the  various  grasses  that  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  growth,  and  to 
oover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface,  in  a  literal 
sense,  with  perpetual  verdure,  claim  precedence  : 
of  flowers,  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip,  violet,  and 
lesser  celandine,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
tmiversul  favourites ;  next  which,  perhaps,  the 
woodbine,  eglantine,  hyacinth,  harebell,  and  gold- 
cups,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  adornment  of 
the  scener}'.  Of  the  less  common  kinds,  the  tama^ 
risk,  musk,  gentian,  and  a  few  others,  are  limited 
to  the  SW.  peninsula  ;  the  hop,  brionv,  and  phea- 
sant eye,  to  the  midland  cos. ;  the  jimiper,  par- 
nassia,  and  a  few  others,  to  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  Wales  and  the  N.  cos. ;  and  the  water 
Uly  can  only  be  considered  in  its  native  locality 
when  expanding  its  fine  flowers  on  the  surface  of 
the  Cumbrian  liuces.   The  foxglove,  henbane,  hem- 
lock, nightshade  (Airopa)f  and  the  Cicuta  viroaa 
of  the  Cambrid^  fens,  are  almost  the  only  species 
that  possess  active  medicinal  qualities.   Ine  woad, 
madaa*,  teazel,  hop,  flax,  buckwheat,  clovers,  tares, 
and  melilots ;  together  with  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
cabbage,  sea  kale,  and  asparagus,  comprise  the 
chief  mdigenous  species  availame  for  economical 
purposes ;  whilst  the  misletoe  and  i\y  claim  a 
passing  notice  from  traditional  associations.    Of 
cryptogamous  plants  there  exist  about  300  distinct 
species  of  moss,  and  upwards  of  500  of  Alg<Ky  that 
is,  lichens  and  sea  weeds :  two  or  three  of  the 
lichens  are  identical  with  those  extensively  used 
as  dyes,  but  they  scarcely  occur  anywhere  in  suf- 


ficient abundance  to  be  worth  collecting.  Various 
species  of  sea  weed  are  thrown  abundantly  on  some 
parts  of  the  sea-coast,  and  collected  as  a  manure, 
but  are  seldom  converted  into  kelp  or  barilla. 

^  Zoology. — Without  recurring  to  au  older  geolo- 
gical period,  when  the  animals,  whose  bones  arc 
u)und  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Yorkshire  and 
Devon,  occupied  the  country,  we  find  that,  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  overspread  with  vast  forests,  the  abodes  of 
many  wild  animals,  which,  as  well  as  their  coverts, 
have  now  wholly  disappeared.    The  bear  may  be 
traced  as  an  inhabitant  of  these  down  to  a.d.  1057, 
and  may  have  existed  later  :  the  beaver  to  1188, 
when  its  habits  were  noticed  and  described  by  Gi- 
nddus  Cambrensis,  as  witnessed  by  him  on  the 
Teifi :  man  v  notices  of  wolves  occur  so  recently  as 
the  reign  oi  Edw.  I.,  notwithstanding  the  war  of 
extirpation  Vaged  against  them  by  Edgar.    The 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  the  latest  resort  of 
the  wild  boar,  which  must  have  been  extirpated 
during  the  period  of  the  last  civil  war  :  the  wild 
cat  has  disappeared  from  its  latest  haunts— Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland — within  living  memory, 
but  is  still  found  in  Scotland.    The  wild  ox  ( Urut) 
has  only  escaped  a  similar  fate,  hj  having  been 
preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  Chillingworth  Park 
near  Berwick,  and  in  one  or  two  other  localities, 
where  this  fierce  and  distinct  breed  (with  cream- 
coloured  hide,  black  muzzle,  and  downward-l)cut 
boms)  may  still  be  seen.    The  stag,  fallow  deer, 
and  roe  have  also  been  saved  by  similar  inter- 
ference and  protection.    The  indigenous  Quadru- 
peds now  existent  in  a  wild  state  are — the  fox, 
batiger,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter, 
weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  land  and  water 
shrews,  squirreJ,  hare,  rabbit,  dormouse,  field  and 
wat«r  lemmings,  black  rat,  common  field  and  har- 
vest mice,  and  six  species  of  the  bat  tribe.    Of 
cetaceous  mammalia,  the  razor-back  and  porpoise 
are  the  only  species  that  occur  with  any  fre- 
quency, though  such  lists  as  comprise  strag^leis 
notice  thirteen  or  fourteen  others,  as  of  occasional 
occurrence  on  the  coasts.    The  Norway  rat  is  an 
ascertained  immigrant,  which  has  warred  with  the 
indigenous  species,  and  made  it  by  far  the  scarcest 
of  the  two.    The  domesticated  animals  and  poul- 
try will  be  noticed  under  another  head.  The  fpreat 
bustard  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  species  of 
bird  that  has  been  banished  from  the  kingdom 
by  the  extension  of  enclosures  and  cultivation ; 
although  the  bittern  and  two  or  three  others  have 
become  scarcer,  and  have  wholly  deserted  many 
of  their  ancient  haunts,  yet  they  may  still  be  met 
with,  whilst  the  former  has  wholly  disappeared 
from  its  latest  locality,    the    Wiltshire  downs. 
Pennant,  in  1777,  notices  bustards  as  occurring 
in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  on  most  of  the  open 
tracts  of  the  S.  and  E.  counties,  from  the  Dorset 
downs  to  the  Yorkshire  wolds.    Of  those  species 
which  are  either  indigenous  or  habitual  visitors, 
20  are  birds  of  prey  ;  of  gallinaceous  birds  (grouse, 
pigeons,  &c.^  there  are  80  species  ;  of  inseswresy  or 
the  tooth-bille<l  tribe  ^shrikes,  ouzels,  d^c),  83 ;  of 
the  conical-billed  tribe   (finches,  &c),  34  ;  the 
climbers  (woodpeckers,  &c)   include  9  species ; 
the  fiaeirostrea  (swallows,  d^c),  7  ;   the  wading 
tribe,  60  ;  and  the  swimming  water-fowl,  78  spe- 
cies.   In  all,  274  species  have  been  enumerated ; 
the  numbers  of  land  and  water-birds  being  nearly 
equal — a  singular  circumstance,  attributable  to  the 
insular  position  and  extensive  coast-line  of  Eng- 
land.   PufiSns*  eggs  on  some  parts  of  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  in  a  few  other  localities,  are  objects  of 
some  trafiic  The  different  species  offish  frequent- 
ing the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivets  of  England,  have 
been  estimated  at  about  170;  a  lai^  portion  of 
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these,  88  well  as  of  bifdSi  are  migratory.  The  more 
important  species  will  be  subsequently  specified. 
There  are  between  450  and  500  species  of  testacea ; 
of  which  the  oyster,  scallop,  cockle,  |>eriwinkle, 
whilk,  limpet,  and  muscle,  are  the  principal  edible 
kinds.  The  cnuiacea  include  the  crab,  lobster, 
crawfish,  prawn,  and  shrimp ;  but  the  former  are 
limited  to  the  more  rocky  portions  of  the  coast. 
Upwards  of  10,000  insects  have  been  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  catalogue  does  not  how- 
ever indude  the  whole.  Of  these  tUptera  (iiies) 
comprise  about  1,700  species,  hymencpiera  (bees, 
wasps,  Ac.)  2,000,  cokoptera  (beetles)  above  8,000, 
and  Upidoptera  (butterflies,  moths,  &c)  about 
1,900.  None  of  the  latter  is  of  any  great  8i2e ;  but 
several  of  the  British  butterflies  can  boast  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  variety  of  hue.  AmuUdn 
comprise  the  medicinal  and  hors^-leech,  &c  Ra- 
diated animals  and  xomphytet  are  abundant. 

In  the  order  of  reptiles  England  is  fortunately 
very  deficient  The  hawksbill  turtle  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  wandering  near  our  northern 
coasts,  and  two  instances  of  the  coriaceous  turtle 
having  been  caught  on  the  western  shores  are  re- 
corded by  Borlase.  Of  the  more  elegant  family 
of  lizards,  one  species  only,  the  Lacerta  agilu,  is 
admitted  by  some  authors ;  others,  like  Rav,  <M)n- 
sider  that  under  this  name  are  included  four  or 
five  distinct  species  (see  Linn.  Trans.,  vol  v.  p.  49), 
a  supposition  much  more  probable  than  the  first. 
The  efts  are  common ;  two  species  inhabit  our 
clear  ponds,  where  they  may  oe  seen  swimming 
about  in  summer,  while  the  other  is  strictly  terres- 
trial, and  is  met  with  at  the  roots  of  thick  rank 
weeds,  growing  on  the  side  of  walls,  or  among 
rubbish.  The  only  serpents  are — 1.  the  common 
snake;  2.  the  viper;  and  3.  the  blind-worm.  The 
first  is  harmless,  and  never  exceeds  4  ft  in  length. 
Although  habitually  inhabiting  the  land,  it  is  yet 
known  to  enter  the  water,  and  to  swim  with  fa- 
cility. Considering  its  fecundity  (it  lays  from  10 
to  20  eggs),  it  is  surprising  that  the  snake  is  not 
more  frequent ;  but  it  has  a  deadly  enemy  in  the 
hedgehog,  which  feeds  upon  t\m  reptile ;  thus 
establishing  tlie  fact  that  as  the  hedgehog,  in  its 
own  tribe,  represents  the  real  hog  in  the  order  of 
UngiJata,  so  there  should  be  some  striking  point 
of  agreement  between  them.  The  vi{)er  is  the 
only  reptile  in  England  whose  bite  is  poisonous. 
There  are  three  or  four  prominent  varieties,  which 
some  have  considered  cUfferent  species ;  but  most 
modem  naturalists  regard  them  but  as  one.  Last- 
ly, the  Angnu  fragUis^  or  blindworm,  is  also  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  probably  derives  its  name 
from  the  smidlness  of  its  eyes :  the  body  is  greyish, 
with  two  daik  brown  stripes  upon  the  back ;  the 
belly  also  is  brown ;  and  the  usual  leiiKth  of  the 
animal  is  a  foot  Of  the  batmchian  reptiles,  or  true 
amphibia,  the  list  is  equally  scanty,  comprising 
only  the  frog,  toad,  and  natteijack :  all  these  are 
perfectly  harmless,  useful  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, and  serviceable  even  to  man. 

Fapmlatkm  and  Civil  Divitiams, — Since  the  days 
of  the  great  Alfred,  England  has  been  divided  into 
counties  or  shires,  and  these  a^^ain  generally  into 
hundreds,  and  always  into  parishes.  Sometimes, 
however,  instead  of  being  divided  into  hundreds,  a 
00.  is  diWded  into  wards,  as  is  the  case  in  the  N. 
counties:  sometimes  it  is  divided  into  ridings  (a 
corruption  of  trithings^,  as  is  the  case  with  York- 
shire ;  and  sometimes  into  lathes  and  sokes,  as  in 
Kent  and  Lincoln.  The  subjoined  table  shows,  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  whole  of  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  their  area  in  statute  acres, 
the  number  <^  inhabit4Ml  houses,  and  the  popula- 
tion (exclusive  of  army  and  navy)  according  to 
the,  census  taken  on  April  8, 1861  >* 


«>v« 

Ana 

InhaUtod 

PopoUtloa 

ACTM 

HOIUM 

A^  S,  1S61 

England  and  Wales 

37,834,883 

8,789,605 

20,066,234 

England 

32.590,397 

8,613,431 

18,964,444 

Wales    . 

4,7S4,486 

226,074 

1,111,780 

BNGULNn. 

CaunUei, 

Bedford  •       .       • 

296,583 

27,423 

135,287 

Berks     ... 

451,310 

86,761 

176,356 

Buckingham . 

466,933 

84,909 

167,993 

Cambridge    • 

635,183 

87,634 

176,016 

Chester  . 

707,078 

97,874 

605,438 

Cornwall 

878,600 

73,964 

869,390 

Cumberland  • 

1,001,378 

40,533 

305,276 

Derby    . 

658,808 

69,363 

389,327 

Devon    •       ■       • 

1,667,180 

101,368 

684,878 

Dorset    . 

683,035 

87,709 

188,789 

Durham        . 

633,476 

84,807 

606,666 

Essex 

1,060,649 

81,361 

404,861 

Olouoester     •       • 

805,103 

93,881 

485,770 

Hereford       •       . 

634,838 

35,814 

128,713 

Hertford        .        . 

891,141 

84,893 

178,380 

Huntingdon  . 

339,544 

13,704 

64,250 

Kent      ... 

1,039,419 

126,331 

783,887 

Lanoaster 

1,319,331 

488,508 

3,439,440 

Leioegter 

614,164 

61,894 

337,413 

Lincoln  .       . 

1,776,457 

86,636 

413,346 

Middlesex      . 

180,186 

279,158 

3,306,485 

MonmoQth    . 

368,899 

88,077 

174,633 

Norfolk 

1,354,801 

96,673 

434,798 

Northampton 

680,358 

48,681 

237,704 

Northamberland  . 

1,349,299 

65,566 

843,025 

536,076 

63,519 

398,867 

Oxford  . 

472,717 

36,034 

170,944 

BnUand 

95,805 

4,641 

21,861 

Salop      . 

836,055 

48,391 

240,959 

Somerset        •        . 

1,047,320 

87,456 

444,878 

Southampton 

1,070,316 

86,428 

481,815 

Stafford . 

738,468 

147,105 

746,943 

Suffolk  . 

947,681 

72.975 

837,070 

Surrey   .       ,       , 

478,793 

130,362 

831,093 

Sussex    .       • 

936,911 

66,578 

863,785 

Warwick 

668,946 

116,351 

661,855 

Wcfitmorland        . 

485,483 

11,798 

60,817 

Wilts     . 

865,093 

68,069 

249,311 

Woroester 

473,165 

63,126 

807,397 

York,  Eart  Riding 

768,419 

49,109 

240,227 

„     City     .       . 

3,780 

8,242 

40,433 

„     North  Ridhig 

1.350,121 

60,178 

245,154 

„     West  Riding 

1,709.807 

816,723 

1,607,796 

Wales. 

Counties, 

Anglesey 

198,453 

12,328 

64,«0P 

Brecon   .       • 

460,158 

12,913 

61,627 

Cardigan 

443,387 

16,734 

72.246 

Carmarthen  . 

606,881 

28.070 

111,796 

Carnarvon     . 

870,278 

30,256 

95,694 

Denbigh        • 

886,053 

21.310 

100,778 

Flint      . 

184,906 

15,118 

69,737 

Glamorgan    . 

647,494 

69,254 

817,762 

Merioneth 

885,291 

8,499 

38,963 

Montgomery . 

483.333 

18,601 

66,919 

Pembroke 

401,691 

19,418 

96,278 

Radnor  . 

272,128 

4,C88 

25,382 

All  information  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
people  in  England  antecedent  to  1801,  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  is  extremely  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  According  to  *  Domesday  l^ook,' 
England,  exclusive  of  Wales  and  the  four  X. 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Lancaster,  contained  immediately  alter 
the  Conquest,  300,785  families,  which,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  five  persons  to  each  family,  will  give  about 
1,. ^00,000  individuals.  Adding  to  thus  number 
660,000  for  the  pop.  of  Wales  a&d  the  excluded 
English  counties,  and  other  omissions,  the  entire 
pop.  of  the  kingdom,  at  that  epoch,  will  be 
2,150,000.  From  the  poll-tax  returns  in  1377,  it 
appears  that  1367,239  ftcrsons  paid  the  assess- 
ment levied  u|x»n  every  lay  person,  whether  male 
or  female,  of  14  yean  of  age,  meniUcants  only  ex- 
cepted.   But  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  are  not 
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included  in  these  retutns ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  omissions  in  the  returns  that  were  ^ven  in. 
Little  dependence  can,  therefore,  be  placed  on 
them;  but  Mr.  Chabners  has  thence  concluded 
that  the  pop.  at  the  period  in  question  amounted 
to  2,350,000.  Perhaps,  however,  this  estimate  is 
rather  under  the  mark ;  for,  in  1377,  the  country 
could  hardly  have  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
influence  of  the  great  pestilence  of  1349 ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Che  children  and  person« 
mider  age  then  exceeded  a  third  part  of  the  pop. 
at  whidi  they  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Harrison  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  set  down  the 
number  of  fighting  men  in  the  kingdom  in  1575 
and  1583  at  1,172,000.  But  this  was  probably 
little  better  than  a  rough  guess;  and  unless  it  in- 
cluded all  the  able-bmli^  individuals  between 
certain  specified  ages,  it  would  afford  but  slender 
means  by  which  to  estimate  the  pop.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  then  some- 
where about  4^  or  5  millions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  pop.  was  materially  affected  by 
the  dvil  war  under  Charles  L ;  and  the  period 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  was  one  of 
considerable  prosperity.  Previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a  hearth  tax  had  been  imposed ;  and  the 
celebrated  Gregory  King,  founding  on  returns  ob- 
tained under  thb  act,  estimated  the  pop.  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1696,  at  5,500,000 ;  which  pro- 
bably was  not  far  from  the  mark.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion  took  place  in  the  course  of  last  century 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  pop.,  Dr.  Ihice  and 
others  contending,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it;,  was 
progressively  diminishing;  while  Mr.  Howlett, 
Mr.  Wales,  and  others,  contended,  on  the  other, 
that  there  were  really  no  grounds  for  thb  conclu- 
sion, and  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  pop. 
was  steadily  increasing.  The  census  of  1801  put 
an  end  to  these  disputes,  and  shoi^ed  that,  sup- 
posing Gregory  King's  estimate  to  have  been 
nearly  correct,  the  country  had  gained  an  acces- 
sion of  about  8,373,000  inhab.  in  the  course  of 
tiie  18tb  century.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
result  of  the  seven  official  enumerations  held  in 
the  present  century,  giving  the  date  of  each  cen- 
sus, the  number  of  the  population  {indurive  of 
army  and  navy)  and  the  mcrease  between  each 
decennial  period : — 


Datoof  Ccnrat 

PopnlaUoa 

loerMM 
Deem.  IVilod 

March  10th,  1801  .    . 
Hay  27th,    1811  .    . 

9,166,171 
10,454,629 

1,298,368 
1,718,136 

May  28th,    1621  .    . 
May  29th,    1881  .    . 
June  7th,     1841  .    . 

12,172,664 
14,061,986 
16,086,198 

1,879,322 
1,983,212 

MaithSlst,  18S1  .    . 
April  8th,    1861  .    . 

Total  Increase  1801  i 

18,064,170. 
20,228,497 

bo  1861   .    .    . 

2,018,972 
2,174,327 

11,072,826 

Until  the  year  1837,  when  a  new  system  of  re- 
^tiation  was  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  registrar  general,  there  were  no  means  by 
which  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numbos  of 
births  and  deaths.  In  1538,  the  clezgy  were  re- 
quired to  keep  registers  of  these,  as  weU  as  of  mar- 
riages, in  theff  respective  parishes ;  and  in  1603  the 
injunction  was  renewed ;  but  the  rite  of  baptism 
in  the  parish  church  being  objected  to  by  nume- 
rous sects  of  Dissenters,  the- registration  of  births 
has  heen  at  all  periods  very  deiective.  The  same 
was  the  case,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  respect 


to  the  registers  of  deaths,  various  classes  of  Dis- 
senters having  their  own  cemeteries,  in  which 
their  own  forms  of  burial  were  adopted ;  and  it 
happened  that  in  many  places  a  reference  to  the 
parish  roisters  merely  supplied  the  means  of 
making  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  numb» 
of  deaths.  The  sUtnte  of  the  26th  Geo.  11^ 
which  made  registration  indispensable  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  marriage,  having  come  into  operation  in 
1754,  the  reg^ters  of  marriages  have  been  since 
nearly  correct.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  official  returns,  embraces  the  fullest  in- 
formation it  has  been  possible  to  bring  together 
with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  in 
every  year  from  the  CM^inning  of  the  century. 
The  numbers  are  calculated,  firom  the  registration 
returns,  for  the  middle  of  the  year: — 


Te«n 


1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

18U8 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1831 

1882 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1887 

1868 

1869 

1860 

1861 


Total  PopnUdon 


9,060,993 
9,129,636 
9,234,649 
9,366,826 
9,613,111 
9,666,119 
9,794,694 
9,924,001 
10,066,421 
10,186,678 
10,822,692 
10,479,871 
10,649,743 
10,820,112 
11,004,012 
11,196,156 
11,377,841 
11,666,064 
11,723,379 
11,908,722 
12,105,614 
12,320,860 
12,629,618 
12,720,736 
12,903.069 
13,074,286 
18,247,277 
13,438,474 
13,626,046 
18,806,041 
13,994,460 
14,164,696 
14,328,471 
14,620,297 
14,724,063 
14,928,477 
15,103,778 
16,287,699 
16,614,266 
16,730,813 
16,929,492 
16,130,326 
16,332,228 
16,636,174 
16,739,186 
16,944,092 
17,160,018 
17,366,882 
17,564,666 
17.773,324 
17,982,849 
18,193,206 
18,404,868 
18,616,310 
18,829,000 
19,042.412 
19,256.616 
19,471,291 
19,686,701 
19,902,713 
20,119,314 


Xalet 


4,404,490 

4,441,131 

4,494,127 

4,669,230 

4,631,187 

4.700,476 

4.768,221 

4,831,966 

4,895,182 

4,967,659 

6,026.212 

6,103,261 

6,191,211 

6,280,381 

6,375.916 

6.474.848 

6,668,195 

6,669,818 

6,747,842 

6.843.289 

6,946,821 

6,050,929 

6,163,157 

6,246,008 

6,383,956 

6,417.196 

6,500,546 

6.591,959 

6,681.424 

6,767,221 

6,869,086 

6,943,932 

7,023,822 

7,116,031 

7,218.626 

7,810,074 

7,392.191 

7.479.021 

7,686,598 

7.689,301 

7,784,883 

7.887.620 

7,990,370 

8,093,100 

8.196,776 

8.298,360 

8,400,820 

8,503.116 

8.606,212 

8,707,074 

8,808,662 

8,909,938 

9,010,866 

9,111,410 

9.211,628 

9,311,182 

9,410,334 

9.608,949 

9.606,982 

9,704,394 

9,801,162 


4,656.603 
4.688,506 
4.740,622 
4.807,696 
4.881,974 
4.956.643 
6,026,373 
6,092.016 
6.161.239 
6,228,019 
6,297 .38iJ 
6,376,620 
6,458,632 
6.639.781 
6.638,096 
6,721.306 
6.809.646 
6395.741 
6,976,637 
6.060.433 
6,168,793 
6.269.431 
6.376Ui61 
6,474.733 
6,669.104 
6,657,090 
6,746,731 
6,846,616 
6,943.621 
7,037.820 
7,135,376 
7.220.764 
7,306,149 
7,404,266 
7,510,438 
7,618,403 
7.711,687 
7308.678 
7.927,662 
8,041,612 
8.144.609 
8,242.706 
8.841368 
8.442,074 
8,648360 
8.645.732 
8,749.198 
8,853,766 
8.959,444 
9,066.260 
9.174,187 
9.283,968 
9393,603 
9.604,900 
9,617,472 
9.731,290 
9.846,189 
9,962342 
10,079,719 
10,198319 
10,318,1«2 


I 


The  preceding  table  is  condensed,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  somewhat  more  fullv  illustrated  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  proportion  of 
males  to  every  100  females  in  England  and  Wak^a 
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at  each  of  the  seven  decennial  periods  when  the 
oensQs  was  taken  : — 


Number  of  MaIm,  Indad- 

Nnmbar  of  Mateo,  malod- 

Tmh 

In*  Am/,  Natj,  and 
Merchant  Serrice  at  hon* 

log  ArniT,  Navy,  and 
Marram  Sm^Ioo  abroad. 

■ad  abroad,  to  100  FwnalM 

tolOOFomateo 

1801 

97*425 

94-583 

1811 

97*604 

94-861 

1821 

97*932 

96*555 

1831 

97*204 

96*135 

1841 

97*076 

95*588 

1851 

97*891 

96*008 

1861 

96*585 

95*008 

The  sexual  proportion  of  the  population  may 
finally  be  illnstratHi  by  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  service  abroad;  the  excess  of  females 
over  males  at  home  and  abroad,  and  over  males 
at  home  in  England  and  Wales,  1801-61 :— 


Tout 

Moo  In  the 

Annr,  NaT/, 

and  Morchant 

Sorrlee  abroad 

EXCMO  of 

F«nai«oeT«r 

Mateo  at  homo 

and  abroad 

Eseoioof 

Fomalco  over 

MalooaihooM 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
1861 

131.817 
145,186 
84,688 
76.221 
121,050 
126,561 
162,278 

119,481 
126,773 
127.170 
199,216 
237,926 
288,598 
351,433 

251,248 
271,909 
211.858 
275,437 
858,976 
865,159 
513,706 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sexes  living  at  home,  their  ages  must  be 
taken  into  account.  There  is  an  excess  of  boys 
over  girls  living  under  the  ages  of  15 ;  and  an  ex- 
cess of  men  is  provided  all  through  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life ;  but  that  surplus  is  overdrawn  by  emi- 
gration, so  that  the  women  exceed  the  men  in 
number  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  early,  and 
middle,  and  still  more  in  the  advanced  ages^  when 
their  longevity  comes  into  play.  The  excess  of 
the  emigration  of  males  over  females  accounts  for 
the  present  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the 
sexes.  (Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1861,  vol. 
iii.;  Genend  Report,  1863.) 

Agriadbire^ —  Temarts  md  Ettatet, — ^Tbe  tenures 
under  which  land  is  held  have  varied  very  much 
at  different  periods.  At  present,  they  mav  be  di- 
vided into  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold.  By 
the  first,  an  estate  is  held  unconditionally,  under 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  kingdom,  'liable  t4) 
neither  fine  nor  forfeiture.  By  the  second  mode, 
estates  are  held  of  corporate  bodies,  or  of  indi- 
viduals, as  portions  of  some  manor  or  other  pos- 
session, and  subject  to  certain  claims  and  customs. 
Leaseholds  are  either  long,  as  for  1,000  yeaxs ;  life 
leaseholds,  contingent  on  one  or  more  lives,  or 
subject  to  certain  fines  or  conditions,  but  at  all 
times  giving  a  power  of  alienation  or  transfer  to 
the  lessor.  Such  leases  as  do  not  convey  this 
power  do  not  strictly  come  under  the  designation 
of  tenures ;  they  form,  however,  a  laige  and  im- 
portant class  of  holdings,  usually  varying  from 
terms  of  7  to  14  years,  and  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  in  them  have  a  powerful  influence 
over  agriculture  and  the  value  of  property,  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  fnevail.  Lands  held  merely 
from  year  to  year,  at  Uie  option  of  either  party, 
are  said  to  be  held  at  will,  and  form  a  laige  propor- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  country.  The  size  of  estates 
varies  exceedingly ;  but,  despite  the  great  number 
of  very  large  estates,  it  is  still  true  that  landed 
property  in  England  is  very  much  di\dded,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  kingdom  being  pordoned 
out  into  estates  under  1,000^  a  year.  Lhr.  Beeke, 
in  1801,  estimated  the  number  of  proprietors  in 


England  and  Wales  at  200,000;  and  supposing 
this  estimate  to  be  neariy  accurate,  and  that  the 
total  gross  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
40,000,000/L  a  year,  it  will  give  200/.  as  the  ave- 
rage annual  value  of  each  estate.  But  as  a  great 
number  of  estates  are  much  above  this  average,  it 
foUows  that  the  majority  must  be  proportionally 
below  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  total 
number  of  farmers  and  graziers,  in-door  farm  ser- 
vants, shepherds,  and  agricultural  labouren,  was 
1,840,916.  There  was  a  considerable  decline  in 
the  ten  years,  1851-1861,  for  the  census  of  1851 
showed  the  number  to  be  1,347,387.  The  total 
population  connected  with  agriculture-nadled  in 
the  census  reports  the  'agricultural  order* — was 
much  larger  than  that  above  enumerated,  em- 
bracing not  only  farmers  and  their  assistants  and 
depen^nts,  but  persons  engaged  in  floriculture 
and  horticulture,  as  well  as  land  surveyors  and 
makers  of  agricultural  implements,  llie  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  these  various  branches  of  the  '  Agri- 
culUual  Order,'  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
registrar  general,  on  the  31st  of  Maroh,  1851,  and 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1861 1— 


Total  of  Agricultural  Order   . 

Land  Proprietor 

Fanner,  Q-raxier      .       .       . 

Fanner.  Graxier'B  Wife  . 

Farmer's  Son,   Grandson, 
Brother,  Nephew . 

Fanner's  Daughter,  Grand 
daughter.  Sister,  Nieoe 

Farm  Bailiff     .... 

▲gricnltural  Labourer  (out-  > 
door)     .       .       .       .       > 

Shepherd  (ont-door) 

Form  Servant  (in-door)  . 

Land  Surveyor,  Land,  Estate,  I 
Agent   ....       J 

Agricaltural  Student      .       . 

Hop  Grower     .... 

Willow  Rod  Grower,  Dealer  . 

Teaxle  Grower,  Merchant 

Agricaltural  Implement  Pro- 
prietor .... 

Agricultural  Engine  and  Ma- 
chine Worker 

I^md  Drainage  Senrloe  (not 
in  Towns)     . 

Colonial  Planter,  Farmer 

Others  connected  with  Agri- ) 
culture .       .       .       .       / 

Woodman,  Wood  Gatherer 

Others  connected  with  Ar-) 
boriculture   .       .       .       j 

Gkudener  (not  Domestic  Ser- ) 
vant)    .       .       .       .       ) 

Nursery  Man— Woman  (Hor- ) 
ticnltnrist)    .       .       .       / 

Watercress  Grower  . 

Others  connected  with  Horti 
culture .... 


} 


1851 

18S1 

2,011,447 

1,924,110 

80,315 
249,431 
164,618 

80,766 
249,735 
163,765 

111,704 

92,821 

105,147 

83,830 

10,661 

15,698 

952,997 

958,265 

12,517 
288,272 

25,559 
204,962 

8,064 

4,702 

104 
80 
60 
85 

490 
83 
85 
81 

55 

286 

11 

16 

128 

7,772 

286 

71,805 

3,888 
89 
97 


1,205 

1,761 

91 

117 

8,916 
10 

78,583 

3,917 
65 
27 


The  decline  which  took  place  in  many  branches 
of  the  agricultural  order,  notably  in  that  of  in-door 
farm  servants,  in  the  ten  years  1851-61,  is  not  a 
little  striking  as  well  as  suggestive. 

Arthur  Youn^,  in  1770,  estimated  the  capital 
employed  in  agnculture  at  4/L  per  acre :  at  present 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  aoout  6^ ;  which,  on 
31,000,000  acres,  will  give  186,000,000/1  The 
rental  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales  may  be 
estimated  at  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  total  produce.  It  amounted,  in  1815,  to 
34,330,462/1 ;  and  it  appears  from  the  subsequent 
returns,  that  the  present  rental  exceeds  60,000,000/. 
a  year ;  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval 
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in  prices  having  been  eveiywhere  partially,  and  in 
most  parts  more  than  fully  countervailed  by  the 
spread  of  improvement,  and  the  opening  of  new 
and  better  markets  for  all  sorts  of  products.  Under 
the  property  tax  act  the  profits  of  the  farmers  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  half  the  rent ;  and  though 
this  rate  be  frequently  most  unjust  in  its  applica- 
tion to  individuals,  it  may  not,  at  an  average,  be 
very  wide  of  the  mark ;  and  supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  farmers  would 
exceed  30,000,000/1  a  year.    Farmers  holding  lands 
let  under  200L  a  year,  are  exempted  from  the  tax. 
Farms  in  England  are  of  a  medium  size,  their 
average  being  probably  about  160  or  160  acres. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  but  especially  the  first, 
which  may  be  emphatically  said  to  be  the  bread- 
corn  of  England,  are  the  principal  crops.  The  best 
wheat,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity,  is  raised 
in  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Herts,  Berks, 
Hants,  and  Hereford.    Prom  2^   to   8   Winch, 
bushels  per  acre  are  required  for  seed,  and  the 
average  produce  in  the  above  cos.  may  vary  from 
26  to  40  bush,  per  acre.    Barley  is  grown  princi- 
pally in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  midland  cos., 
and  chiefly  for  malting;  oats  are  principally  in 
demand  for  horses ;  and  the  increase  of  the  latter 
has  occasioned  a  proportional  increase  in  the  cul- 
ture of  oats.    They  are  grown  more  especially  in 
the  N.  and  N£.  oos. ;  in  the  midland  cos.  their 
culture  is  less  extensive,    but  it   is   prevalent 
throughout  most  parts  of  Wales.    Rye  is  scarcely 
at  all  raised  for  oread,  except  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland;  where,  however,  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  wheat,  and  forms  what  is  called  madin^ 
a  bread-corn  in  considerable  use  in  the  N.    Peas 
and  beans  are  important  crops,  and  in  some  parts 
are  pretty  largely  raised.    The  potatoe  has,  un- 
luckily, become  pretty  general   throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  is  most  extensively  raised  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  where  it  also  comes  to  the 
greatest  perfection.    The  introduction  and  general 
extension  of  the  turnip  husbandnr  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  agriculture  of  England,  second 
only  to  that  which  the  inventions  of  Axkwiight 
have  effected  in  manufactures.    They  have  now 
all  but  superseded  fallows  on  the  lighter  lands.  But 
the  giving  a  valuable  crop  to  the  farmer,  where 
there  was  none,  without  in  any  degree  diminishing 
the  facilities  for  clearing  the  land,  is  but  a  part  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  turnip  culture : 
for,  while  it  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  and  fatten 
a  much  larger  stock,  it  also  enables  him  to  ac- 
cumulate a  vastly  greater  supply  of  manure— of 
that  invigorating  power  which  adds  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  best  lands,  and  without  which  the 
middling  and  inferior  would  hardly  rqia}^  the  hus- 
baoidman's  toil.    It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
prodigious  additions  that  have  been,  in  this  way, 
made  to  the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil ;  and 
the  recent  introduction  of  guano,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  bone  manure  to  turnip  husbandry,  have 
already  had  a  wond^ul  influence,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  continue  to  become  still  more  and  more  im- 
portant.   Rape  is  grown  for  its  oU,  or  as  food  for 
sheep,  in  all  parts  except  the  cos.  N.  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  cabbages  and  carrots  are  chiefly  produced  in 
the  E.    Flax  and  hemp  are  at  present  but  little 
raised,  being  found  less  profitable  crops  than  most 
of  the  foregoing.    Hops  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  Kent,  to  the  vicinity  of  Famham  in 
Surrey,  and  to  Herefordshire:  their  crop  is  the 
most  uncertain  of  any,  varjdng  in  the  same  lo- 
calities, in  different  years,  from  1  to  20  cwt.  an 
acre.    The  apple  orohards  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  and  a  few  other  neighbouring  cos.,  are 
important,  on  account  of  the  cider  they  furnish. 
~'erry  is  made  chiefly  in  Woicestersh.    Kent  is 
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famous  for  its  cherries  and  filberts.  The  total  as- 
sessment on  real  property,  for  the  property  and 
income  tax  (Schedule  A.),  amounted  to  4,1 77,6202. 
in  the  year  ending  Apr.  5,  1862,  and  to  4,195,547iL 
in  the  year  ending  Apr.  5, 1863. 

The  best  farmed  counties  are  on  the  E.  coast ; 
and  Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  Berwickshire  or  E.  Lothian. 
Such,  however,  is  not  tiie  case  in  very  many  dis- 
tricts ;  and  we  believe  it  may  be  sarely  affirmed 
that  the  available  produce  of  the  kingdom  nought 
be  doubled^  were  it  generally  cultivated  on  the 
principle,  and  according  to  the  practice,  followed 
in  the  best  farmed  districts.  Winter  wheat  sow- 
ing usually  takes  place  firom  Sept.  to  Nov. :  drilling 
is  more  in  use  for  barii^  than  wheat,  which  is 
mostly  sown  broadcast,  llie  grain  harvest  is  com- 
monly at  its  height  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  Potatoes 
are  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter  use  in  OcL  and 
Nov.,  which  are  also  the  chief  cider  months. 

The  farm  implements  in  common  use  in  England 
are  decidedly  supenor  to  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, though  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  their  improvement.  Perhaps  few  classes 
of  people  maintain  their  prejudices  with  such  ob- 
stinacy as  agriculturists,  and  especi/dly  agricultural 
labourers ;  and  to  this  must  be  mainly  attributed 
the  continued  use  of  the  old-fashioned  clumsy 
ploughs  which  are  to  be  seen  in  some  districts'; 
and,  what  is  far  less  excusable,  the  employment 
of  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  sometimes  even  7  horses,'  to  do 
what  might  be  as  well  or  better  done  by  2 !  The 
use  of  horses  in  farm  labour  is  universal,  except  in 
Sussex,  and  some  of  the  W.  counties ;  and  machines 
for  thrashing,  &c.  have  become  common. 

Britain  has  been  celebrated  from  the  era  of  Ocsar 
for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  her  pastaies,  and 
the  abundance  of  her  cattle.  A  full  half  or  more 
of  the  arable  land  of  England  is  applied  to  grazing 
husbandry.  The  best  grazing  lands  are  in  the  vale 
of  Aylesbury,  the  Fens,  Romney  Mar^  in  Kent, 
and  some  of  the  midland  and  W.  counties.  Hay 
is  made  from  naUiral  grasses,  and  from  clover,  ire- 
grass,  and  in  the  S.  counties  sainfoin  and  Incern ; 
the  natural  sward  yielding  from  1  to  1^  tons  an 
acre,  and  the  artificial  crops  from  1  to  3  ton&  The 
hay-harvest  throughout  the  country  takes  place 
pretty  generaUy  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  horses,  the  a^cgre- 
gate  stock  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  probably 
reaches  1,000,000  head,  worth,  perhaiis,  wXxmX 
10,000,000(.  sterling.  Of  this  number  it  ma.y  be 
estimated  that  two-thirds  are  employed  in  a^col- 
tural  labour.  The  old  English  road-hone  is  now 
nearly  extinct :  the  large  dray-horse,  so  admirably 
adapted  for  draught,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  originally  imported  firom  the  Low  Countries, 
is  bred  m  considerable  numbers  in  some  of  the 
midland  counties.  Yorkshire  is  celebrated  for  its 
carriage  horses,  especially  the  Cleveland  bays ;  and 
the  fatm  breed  of  Suffolk  is  also  excellent.  The 
English  race-horse,  derived  from  the  Arab,  Persian, 
and  Bari>,  is  superior  to  every  other  breed  in  meed, 
and  inferior  to  none  in  bottom  and  beauty.  Mules 
and  asses  are  very  little  used  in  Engund ;  tlie 
former  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  latter  belong 
chiefly  to  the  poor. 

The  stock  of  cattle  may  be  estimated  at  little 
short  of  4,600,000,  about  a  fourth  part  of  whi^ 
are  annually  slaughtered.  They  are  divided  into 
long-homed,  short-homed,  and*|>olled:  the  flnt 
division  comprising  the  Lancashire;  the  second, 
the  Holdemess,  Northumberland,  Durham,  N. 
Devon,  Hereford,  and  Sussex ;  and  the  last,  the 
Suffolk  duns,  &c  Butter  and  cheese  are  laoNt 
important  products:  Epping  Forest,  in  Essex, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Dorset  are  the  districts  most 
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celebrated  for  the  former ;  and  Cheshire,  Glouces- 
terBhire,  Wilts,  and  other  W.  coonties,  and  Leices- 
tershire, for  the  latter.  The  rich  and  fine  cheese, 
called  Stilton,  is  made  wholly  in  Leicestershire. 
Milk  is  an  important  marketable  article  in  the 
Ticinity  of  la^^  towns,  and  the  cows  kept  for  the 
sapply  of  this  article  to  the  metropolis  nave  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  12,000,  yielding  milk  to 
the  yalue  of  700,0002.  sterling  a  year.  Sheep,  the 
total  number  of  which  in  England  and  Wales  may 
be  about  26,000,000,  are  divided  into  long-woolled 
and  short-woolled ;  the  former,  including  the 
Komney  Marsh,  Teesvater,  Lincoln,  and  New 
T.,eicester  breeds :  and  the  latter  (which  far  excel 
'.ae  former  in  the  quality  of  the  mutton),  the 
8oath-Down,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Hereford,  &c  breeds. 
The  merino  breed,  introduced  from  Spain  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  has  been  chiefly  use- 
ful in  crossing  and  improving  the  fleece  of  other 
breeds.  In  some  parts  of  England  sheep  are  kept 
on  fallows,  for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  manure.  Great 
numbers  are  fed  on  the  open  chalk  downs  of  the 
S.  Gountiea.  The  total  annual  produce  of  wool  in 
England  is  estimated  at  about  470,000  packs  of 
240  lbs,  each.  Ho^  are  fattened  on  most  faims, 
and  are  also  kept  with  advantage  by  millers,  dairy- 
mot,  brewers,  distillers,  drc.,  whose  refuse  they 
oon8ume«  The  Hants,  Berks,  Gloucestersh.  and 
Herefordsh.  are  the  best  of  the  large  breeds,  and 
that  of  Suffolk  is  distinguished  among  the  smaller 
Yorksh.  and  Westmoreland  are  famous  for 
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their  hams;  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Berks  for  their 
baooo.  Poultry  are  reared  on  most  farms,  and 
by  Uie  majority  of  agricultural  cottagers.  Large 
flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  the  Lincoln  fens,  and 
plucked  <Mice  a  year  for  their  quills,  and  four  or 
five  times  for  tlieir  feathers.  Fowls  are  largely 
reared  at  Oakinf^ham  in  Berks,  and  Dorking  in 
Surrey  has  ao^uired  a  name  for  a  fine  and  large 
five-clawed  vanety.  Ducks  are  plentiful  in  Bucks, 
and  pigeons  in  almost  every  co.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  our  W.  India  colonics,  and  the  importa- 
tion ci  sugars,  the  demand  for  honey  has  declined ; 
this,  however,  has  not  affected  wax,  so  that  bees 
still  keep  their  ground  as  appendages  to  almost 
every  farm,  and  to  many  cottage  gardens.  Croats 
are  not  reared  except  in  the  few  mountainous  parts 
of  Ei^land,  and  deer  are  now  mere  articles  of 
luxury,  kept  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. There  are  stiU  some  extensive  rabbit-warrens 
in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  but  they  have 
greatly  decreased.  About  122,620  acres  of  land 
are  occupied  by  the  royal  forests,  62,620  of  which 
are  oidosed  for  the  growth  of  timber.  As  already 
ofaserved,  England  is  very  weU  wooded,  especially 
the  S.  and  W.  cos.  Oak,  the  most  valuable  species, 
grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  weald  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  The  oak-bark  harvest 
takes  place  in  May. 

AgnculUtro  received  its  first  great  impulse  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  the 
policy  of  ^at  monanm;  and  together  with  all 
kinds  of  commercial  enterprise  throughout  Europe, 
it  derived  a  stimulus  from  the  great  discoveries  of 
the  period.  But  the  breeding  of  sheep  was  the 
branch  of  rural  industry  the  first  to  extend,  and 
throughout  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  for  a 
lengthened  period  wool  was  extensively  exported. 
The  first  English  treatise  on  agriculture  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  hop,  as  weU 
as  several  of  the  common  garden  vegetables,  are 
introductions  of  the  same  period.  Sir  W.  Kalei^^h 
has  the  credit  of  introducing  the  potato,  which,  m 
the  early  part  of  last  century',  appears  to  have 
been  a  tolend)ly  frequent  crop  m  Lancashire,  from 
which  its  culture  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.    Turnips  seem  to  liave  been  first  culti- 


vated on  a  large  scale  in  Norfolk,  also,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  same  century.  Pope  speaks  of  *  All 
Townsend's  turnips.'  The  old  duties  and  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  com  were  abolished  at 
the  Revolution,  and  a  bounty  was  then  idso  given 
on  its  export  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
with  France  prices  were  comparatively  high  in 
England;  but  on  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse 
with  the  Continent,  in  1814,  vast  quantities  of  com 
being  imported,  prices  suddenly  pave  way.  This 
fall  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  agncultural  distress, 
which,  however,  was  but  of  temporary  duration. 
In  no  long  time  improvements  b^au  to  be  prose- 
cuted with  greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  from 
1832  to  1837,  a  suflicieut  supply  of  com  was  grown 
for  home  consumption.  The  subsequent  recurrence 
of  bad  seasons  and  the  failure  of  the  potato,  led  to 
the  modification  and  final  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
in  the  year  1846.  The  repeal  took  effect  on  the 
Ist  of  Februarv,  1849,  from  which  date  only  a 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  was  levied 
on  com. 

Fisheries. — ^Thesc  are  not  commensurate,  either 
in  extent  or  importance,  with  the  extent  of  coast, 
and  have  never  been  a  principal  source  of  national 
wealth.  The  herring  fishery  is  the  principal ;  but 
until  the  middle  of  last  century  most  of  the  fish 
taken  on  the  E.  coast  (its  chief  seat)  were  captured 
by  Dutch  smacks.  Yarmouth  bay  is  the  prmcipal 
resort  of  the  herring,  and  about  100  smacks,  of 
from  40  to  50  tons  each,  belong  to  the  town  of 
Yarmouth,  where  the  fish,  smoked  for  sale,  have 
obtained  some  celebrity  under  the  name  of  '  Yar- 
mouth bloaters.'  At  Sunderland,  Whitby,  Scar- 
borough, and  Harwich,  there  are  also  extensive 
herring  fisheries.  The  cod  fishery,  including  that 
of  haddock,  whiting,  ling,  and  hake,  ranks  next  in 
importance.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  ComwalL  A 
portion  of  the  fish  caught  are  used  fresh  or  salted 
m  those  counties ;  and  the  rest,  to  the  amount  of 
about  17,000  hhds.  a  year,  are  salted  and  exported 
chiefly  for  the  Italian  markets.  The  pilchard 
fisher^^  by  means  of  seans,  employs  about  1,600 
hands,  and  that  by  drift  nets  employs  from  900  to 
1,000  men,  and  230  boats,  exclusive  of  the  women 
assisting  on  shore  in  curing  the  fish.  The  total 
number  of  flshermen  in  England  and  Wales  was 
stated  in  the  census  report  of  1861  to  be  17,227. 
Mackerel  are  very  abundant,  and  extensively  con- 
sumed during  the  season ;  sprats,  which  arrive  in 
immense  shoals  on  the  £.  ana  S£.  coasts,  are  taken 
in  great  numbers  for  manure.  Oysters,  which 
meet  with  so  rapid  and  extensive  a  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis  and  other  huge  towns, 
are  found  on  manypjBrts  of  the  coast;  and  are 
largely  bred  near  Muton  on  the  Kentish  shore  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  at  Whitstable  and 
Heme  Bay,  and  in  tlie  tideways  of  the  creeks  on 
the  Essex  shore,  particularly  in  those  between  the 
Colne  and  Blackwater  rivers,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mersea  island,  famous,  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  for  this  produce.  Some  very  fine 
oyster-beds  also  exist  at  Emsworth,  in  Hampshire ; 
others  of  a  larger  kind  come  from  Poole  and  Jersey. 

Mining  Jnduttry. — Coal  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  mineral  products  of  England ;  and  the  country 
b  probabl  V  more  indebted  to  its  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  this  valuable  mineral  than  to  any  thing 
else,  for  the  extraordinary  progress  it  has  made  in 
manufacturing  industry.  The  coal-mines  are  all 
in  the  N.  andW.  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  these, 
consequently,  are  the  great  seats  of  English  ma- 
nufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coal 
raised  in  the  various  mining  districts  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  year  1864  : — 
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CoiUDbtrieU 

Tom. 

Durham  and  Northmnberland    .    .    . 

Lancaflhire 

Staffordsliire  and  Woroortenhire    .    . 
Bouth  Wales  and  Monmouth  .... 

'Vnrlnthini       ....••.... 

23,248,367 
11,530,0(X» 
11,459,8.'>0 
10,976,500 
8,809,600 

Total 

66,024,817 

Iron  ranks  next  in  importance  to  coaL  It  was 
known  to  exiat  at  a  veiy  early  period ;  and  the 
Romans,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  Britons,  had  iron- 
works in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
kingdom.  Iron  ore  is  very  generally  diffused ;  at 
present,  however,  all  the  great  iron- works  are  situ- 
ated in  the  coal  districts,  an  abundant  supply  of 
coal  being  indispensable  to  the  extensive  produc- 
tion of  iron.  But  in  the  infancy  of  the  iron  trade, 
when  timber  was  the  only  fuel  employed  in  smelt- 
ing the  ores,  Kent  and  Sussex  being  the  best 
wooded  counties,  were  also  those  in  which  most 
iron  was  made.  In  1740,  the  total  quantity  of 
pig  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  did  not 
exceed  the  trifling  quantity  of  about  17,000  tons, 
and  we  were  then,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  mainly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 
But  about  this  period  coal  b^an  to  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  timber  in  the  preparation  of 
iron,  and  its  production  was,  in  consequence,  ma- 
terially augmented.  In  1750,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced did  not,  however,  amount  to  20,000  tons  ; 
but  in  1788  it  had  increased  to  68,000  tons,  and  in 
1796,  to  125,000  tons.  The  procress  of  the  trade 
has  since  been  rapid  beyond  ail  precedent  In 
1806,  a  project  was  entertained  for  laying  a  tax 
on  pig  iron  ;  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  the 
production  amounted  to  about  250,000  tons  a  year. 
In  1820  the  produce  had  increased  to  about  400,000 
tons ;  and  m  1830,  it  was  estimated  at  about 
641,000  tons.  But  owing  to  the  ^reat  demand  for 
iron  for  railways  and  other  public  works,  the  in- 
crease of  production  continued  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  m  the  year  1864  amounted  to— 

Tons 

In  England     .       .       .       2,620,473 
„  Wales         .        .        .  988,729 

Total        .        .        8,609.201 

Of  ibis  immense  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced 
in  1864,  only  465,951  tons  were  exported  ;  all  the 
rest  was  converted  into  merchant  iron.  This  was 
effected  at  127  iron-works,  where  6,262  puddling 
furnaces  were  in  activity,  and  718  rolling  mills 
performing  their  herculean  labours  of  producing 
bars  and  rails.  (Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt, 
keeper  of  Mining  Records  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.) 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  evincing  the  extra- 
ordinarv  progress  of  the  iron  trade,  t^at  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  S.  Wales  previously  to 
1760.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  in 
1755,  the  land  and  minerals  for  several  miles 
round  Merth}T  Tydvil — then  an  inconsiderable 
village,  but  now  the  seat  of  the  greatest  iron 
works  in  the  kingdom — were  let  for  99  years  for  a 
rent  of  200L  a  year. 

Next  to  coal  and  iron,  the  most  important 
minerals  of  England  are  copper,  tin,  and  lead, 
the  latter  oontaming  quantities  of  silver.  There 
were  obtained,  in  1864,  from  192  mines  in  South 
Western  England,  214,604  tons  of  copper  ore, 
producing  13,302  tons  of  metallic  copper. 

The  production  of  tin  is  confined  to  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire :  these  are  also  the  great  copper 
cos. ;  but  copper  is  likewise  produced,  though  in 
smaller  quantities,  in  N.  Wales,  and  some  other 
parts.    The  tin  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Corn- 


wall and  Devonshire  in  1864  was  in  excess  of  that 
ever  before  procured,  although  the  tin  mines  and 
stream  works  of  this  district  have  been  diligently 
woriced  for  more  than  2,000  years.  15,211  tons  of 
tin  ore  were  raised  by  the  miners,  the  largest 
quantity  from  very  deep  mines.  Tliis  produced 
of  metallic  tin  10,108  tons.  The  price  oi  tin 
during  1864  was  lower  than  it  has  oeen  during 
any  year  since  1853,  and  more  than  14i!.  a  ton 
below  the  price  of  1859.  The  system  of  mining; 
which  prevails  renders  it  imperative  on  the 
managers  of  mines  to  use  every  effort  to  satisfpr 
the  shareholders  by  the  regular  payment  of  divi- 
dends, or,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  shares  by  avoiding  *  calls.'  To 
obtain  thb  end  tin  ore  has  been  rai^d,  *  dressed,' 
and  sold  in  an  already  glutted  market  at  whatever 
price  the  smelter  could  offer.  Hence  the  value 
of  the  ore  sold  in  1864  was  but  925,969^  or 
upwards  of  38,000t  less  than  the  money  value 
of  the  block  tin  sold  in  1863. 

Lead  mines  have  been  wrought  in  England 
from  a  very  remote  epoch.  At  present  the  most 
productive  are  in  the  N.  cos.  Lead,  when  first  ex- 
tracted from  its  ore,  always  contains  a  certain 
proportion  of  silvo*,  varying  from  a  few  grains 
to  45  oz.  or  more  in  the  ton.  When  the  silver 
mixed  up  with  the  lead  is  sufficient  to  repav  the 
expense,  it  is  usual  to  separate  it,  which  is  effected 
by  the  process  termed  refitting.  The  lead  of  some 
of  the  English  mines,  espeoally  those  of  Corn- 
wall, and  also  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  contains  very 
considerable  quantities  of  silver.  In  the  year  1864, 
no  less  than  94,433  tons  of  lead  ore,  principally 
galena,  were,  dressed,  sold,  and  smelted.  This  pro- 
duced 91,283  tons  of  lead,  and  gave  641,088  os.  of 
silver. 

Of  zinc  ores,  nearly  all  being  the  sulphide  of 
zinc  (commonly  called  black  jack),  15,047  tons 
were  mined  in  1864,  producing  4,040  tons  of 
metaL 

Of  iron  pyrites—ores  used  for  the  sulphur  they 
contain  in  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  works — there 
were  procured,  in  1864,  94,458  tons.  In  addi- 
tion, toere  were  raised  small  quantities  of  manga- 
nese and  wolfram,  together  with  arBcnic,  ochres, 
barytes,  porcelain  and  pottery  days,  and  salt. 

Salt,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  British 
minerals,  is  procured  in  immense  quantities  from 
both  fossil  beds  and  brine  springs,  in  Cheshire  and 
Woreestershire.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fossU  beds,  during  the  i6th  century,  and  snb- 
sequently,  a  good  deal  of  salt  continued  to  be 
made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  salt 
pans  at  Lymington,  near  Portsmouth,  and  at 
other  places ;  but  the  works  at  these  places  are 
now  wholly  abandoned,  while  the  article  in  qnea- 
tion  has  become  greatly  improved  in  quality ;  and 
instead  of  being  imported,  as  formerly,  is  veiy 
largely  export^  The  consumption  of  Gre^ 
Bntain  only,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  amounts  to 
about  200,000  tons  per  annum,  while  the  exports 
are  of  three  times  tne  amount.  In  1859,  the  ex- 
ports of  salt  were  565,644  tons;  in  1861,  they 
were  703,132  tons,  and  624,785  tons  in  1863. 
Before  1823,  an  oppressive  tax  of  15s.  a  bosbel, 
or  about  thirty  times  the  original  cost  ivioe  of 
the  article,  was  imposed  on  salt ;  but  in  that  vesr 

Almn. 


this  enormous  tax  was  totally  repealed, 
fullers'  earth,  chalk,  and  Ume  are  amongst  the 
remaining  useful  minerals;  clay  for  bricks,  tilets 
and  earthenware,  is  also  a  prodiKt  of  considerable 
importance.  Freestone  is  very  abundantly  (fif> 
fused;  but  most  English  buildings  being  cxm- 
structed  of  brick,  its  use  is  limited,  excefit  for 

Eavements.    Bath  or  Portland  stone  is  that  which 
as  hitherto  been  mostly  used  for  building.  There 
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are  granito  quarries  at  Dartmoor,  Haytor,  and 
several  other  places. 

Manufacturea, — Of  these  the  most  ancient  is 
that  of  woollen,  the  chief  seats  of  which  are  the 
W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  cos.  of  Glou- 
cester, \^^Its,  Devon,  Lancaster,  and  Somerset. 
The  first  impulse  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  given  in  the  14th 
century  by  Edward  III.,  who  invited  a  number  of 
Flemish  manufacturers  to  settle  in  England.  But 
the  manufacture  laboured,  down  almost  to  our 
own  day,  under  a  number  of  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive restrictions ;  and  it  did  not  begin  to 
make  any  very  rapid  progress,  or  to  participate 
in  the  wonderful  improvements  made  in  the  cotton 
trade,  till  the  introduction  of  the  gig-machine,  in 
1802,  and  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  acts  of 
Edward  YI.  and  Manr,  in  1807.  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, Huddersfield,  and  Saddleworth,  are  the  great 
centres  of  the  Inroad  cloth  manufacture ;  Halifax 
is  noted  for  its  flannels  and  baizes,  and  Bradford 
for  worsted  spinning.  Narrow  cloths  are  made  at 
and  near  Huddersfield;  and  blankets,  flushings, 
Ac,  between  that  town  and  Leeds.  At  Dewsbuiy 
and  Batley  there  are  large  establishments,  called 
ahoddy  tnUlt,  in  which  old  woollen  rags  are  torn  to 
pieces,  respun,  and  manufactured,  sometimes  with 
and  sometmies  without  an  admixture  of  new  wool, 
into  various  descriptions  of  coarse  cloth.  (See 
Dewsbury^  Rochdale  in  Lancashire  is  also  a 
great  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Gloucestershire  has  numerous  fine  broad  cloth 
factories ;  but  Bradford  in  Wilts  is  the  principal 
centre  of  the  superfine  cloth  trade.  The  cloths  of 
Somerset  are  of  inferior  quality.  Serges,  or  long 
ells,  are  made  in  almost  every  town  and  village 
in  the  ca  of  Devon,  and  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Wellington,  in  the  co.  of  Somerset, 
Carpets  are  principally  made  at  Axminster,  Kid- 
derminster, Ashton.  and  Wilton.  Salisbury  is 
noted  for  its  flannels,  and  Witney  in  Oxford- 
shire for  its  blankets ;  though  most  of  what  are 
called  Witney  blankets  are  in  reality  made  in 
Wales.  Norwich  was  long  the  principal  seat  of 
the  worsted  manufacture;  but  the  command  of 
coal,  and  the  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
business  eiyoyed  in  Bradford,  and  other  places  in 
the  West  Kii^^  of  Yorkshire,  have  given  them  a 
decided  superiontv.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
and  worsted  stockings  is  principally  carried  on  in 
Leicestenhire,  about  14,000  stocking-frames  being 
supposed  to  be  at  work  in  that  county.  Coarse 
woollens  and  druggets  are  made  in  Cumberland, 
baizes  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  a  few  articles  are 
made  in  North  Hants  and  Surrey ;  but  the  wooUen 
manufactures  of  the  S.  cos.  are  comparatively  un- 
important. The  total  value  of  tne  exports  of 
woollen  goods  and  worsted  goods  and  yam  in  1864 
amounted  ^for  the  United  Kingdom),  to  no  less 
than  18,566,078i!.  The  produce  had  more  than 
doubled  in  the  course  of  15  vears,  amounting  to 
8,588,690/.  in  1850;  to  9,500,428/.  in  1856 ;  and  to 
15,489,564/.  in  1863.  There  are  no  separate  re- 
turns of  the  exports  of  England  and  Wales.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  reports  of  1861,  the  woollen 
manufacture  at  that  time  employed  130,034  per- 
sons, and  the  worsted  manufacture  79,242. 

More  important  still  than  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  cotton.  Vast  as  this  manufacture 
now  is,  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely 
grown  up  since  the  accession  of  George  III.  in 
1760.  The  first  grand  stimulus  was  given  to  it  in 
1767,  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny;  and 
the  subsequent  and  almost  miraculous  inventions 
of  Arkwright,  Watt,  Cartwright,  Crompton,  and 
others,  hare  carried  it  to  the  extraordinary  state 
of  improvement  to  which  it  has  now  arrived. 


Cotton  goods  of  great  beauty  and  excellent  quality 
have  been  so  much  reduced  in  price,  as  to  be  within 
the  command  of  all  but  the  merest  beggars.  Hence 
the  astonishing  increase  in  the  demand  for  them ; 
the  produce  of  the  British  manufacture  being  now 
widely  diffused  over  the  remotest  countries  of 
Amenca  and  Asia.  Lancashire  is  the  grand  seat 
of  the  English  cotton  manufacture ;  and  next  to  it, 
but  at  a  great  distancci  are  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Yorkshire. 

Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  the  value 
of  this  great  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  and  dependent  on  it.  The 
census  returns  of  1861,  state  the  total  number  of 

fexsons  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture  at  456,646. 
n  fact,  according  to  these  returns,  the  people  en- 
gaged in  producing  cotton  fabrics  are  the  third 
most  numerous  claM  in  England  and  Wales — ^the 
first  being  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  second 
domestic  servants.  But,  probably,  the  number  ac- 
tually engaged,  in  various  ways,  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, IS  considerably  larger  than  that  shown  in 
the  census.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  far  wrong  to 
estimate  the  total  value  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  cotton  fabrics  and  vam  now  annually  pro- 
duced at  35,000,000/. ;  and  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ag^  employed  in  all 
departments  of  the  business,  at  about  500,000.  If 
right  in  this  latter  estimate,  it  will  follow  that 
from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  individuals  may  be 
regarded  as  depending  for  support  on  this  great 
manufacture. 

Estimating  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  Great  Britain  at  35,000,000/.,  the  value 
of  those  annually  produced  in  Scotland  may,  per- 
haps, be  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000/. ;  for,  as  a 
huge  proportion  of  the  fabrics  made  in  Scotland 
are  of  a  comparatively  fine  description,  their  value 
exceeds  what  might  be  inferred  nrom  the  amount 
of  yam  producea  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 
that  produced  in  England. 

Subjoined  are  some  statistics  of  factories  for 
cotton  goods,  extracted  from  a  return  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1861 : — 


Cotton  FtetoilM 

Number  of 
FlKtorlM 

NmnbOTor    '  Number  oT 
SpindlM          OpcntiTM 

Bxolaxd: 
Lancaster 
York      .       . 
Chefiter  • 
Derby     . 
Gamberland  . 
Middlesex       . 
Stafford  . 
Leicester 
Nottingham  . 
Flint 
Suffolk  . 
Warwick 
Surrey    . 
Olouoester     . 
Korfolk  . 

Total  . 

1,979 

869 

212 

79 

16 

10 

8 

8 

20 

2 

21,ft80,&32 

2,414,898 

8,373,118 

682,008 

136,212 

6,834 

81,116 

4,408 

86,000 

21,800 

66,004 

815,627 

27,810 

40,860 

12,966 

8,281 

328 

1,982 

219 

3,188 

190 

62 

446 

68 

1,514 

94 

2,71fi 

28,351,925 

407,698 

The  above  figures  are  probably  incomplete,  the 
number  of  operatives  being  given  at  nearly  50,000 
less  than  in  the  census  returns — the  latter  neces- 
ssurUy  under  the  mark,  owing  to  the  vast  subdivi- 
sion of  labour  and  the  complexity  of  trades  more 
or  less  connected  with  cotton  manufactures.  Alto- 
gether it  seems  most  likely  that  there  are  at  least 
half  a  million  individuals  directly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade. 

The  Unem  numufaetvre  is  seated  chiefly  in  York- 
shire, Lancashir^Salop,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Durham,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  In  1846 
the  linen  factories  employed  19,840  hands,  and 
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the  census  returns  of  1861  state  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  manufacture  at  22,050. 
The  silk  manufacture  is  more  important.  The 
metropolitan  district  of  Spitaliields,  Manchester, 
and  Macclesfield  are  the  chief  places  in  which 
broad  silks  and  handkerchiefs  are  made.  CoTentry 
is  celebrated  for  its  riband  factories.  Crapes  arc 
made  mostly  in  the  £.  cob.  ;  but  this  branch  of 
manufacture  is  declining.  A  great  revolution  was 
cifccted  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  1825.  Pre- 
viously to  that  epoch  the  legislative  enactments 
with  respect  to  it  were  the  most  contradictory  and 
impolitic  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  silks  was  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties ;  but  the  advantage  that  this 
prohibition  was  believed,  though  most  erroneously, 
to  confer  on  the  manufacturer,  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  more  than  neutralised 
by  the  imposition  of  oppressive  duties  on  the  raw 
material.  This  vicious  system  was  productive  of 
a  twofold  miHchief ;  for,  by  teaching  the  manu- 
facturers to  depend  on  custom-house  regulations 
for  protection  sigainst  foreign  competition,  it  made 
them  indifferent  about  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, while,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  on  the 
raw  material,  and  the  want  of  improvement,  the 
price  of  silks  was  maintained  at  such  a  price  as  to 
restrict  the  demand  for  them  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  In  1825,  however,  a  new  and  more 
reasonable  order  of  things  was  introduced.  The 
duties  on  the  raw  material  were  greatly  lowered ; 
at  the  same  time  that  foreign  silk  goods  were 
allowed  to  bo  imported  on  parent  of  a  duty  of 
80  per  cent,  nd  valorem.  This  new  system  was 
vehemently  opposed  at  its  outset,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  it  would  occasion  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacture ;  but  the  result  has  shown  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  bot- 
tomed. The  manufacturers  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  compelled  to  call  all  ihe  resources  of  science 
and  ingenuity  to  their  aid ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  manufacture  has  been  more  improved 
during  the  last  dozen  years  than  it  had  been  in  the 
whole  previous  century ;  and  that  it  has  continued 
progressively  to  increase.  In  1846  the  duty  was 
farther  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  into 
the  U.  K.  in  1864  amounted  to  5,655,4011bs., 
being  a  decrease  over  imports  of  the  preceding 
years,  which,  in  1862,  amounted  to  1 0,372, 1231bs., 
and,  in  1863,  to  9,221,145  lbs.  The  total  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  in 
KngLmd  and  Wales  was  sUted  to  be  101,678,  in 
the  census  returns  of  1861. 

The  hardware  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
important  carried  on  in  England ;  it  comprises  all 
kinds  of  articles,  from  the  anchor  of  a  man-of-war 
down  to  the  delicate  furniture  of  a  lady's  woik- 
box«  The  more  ponderous  are  wrought  in  Stafford- 
shire, Colebrook  Dale,  and  elsewhere;  cutlery, 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  articles,  are  made  chiefly 
in  Birmingham  and  Shefiield.  In  Birmingham 
steam  engmes  of  the  largest  size  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  the  whole  tract  to  the  NW.  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  is  one  immense  field  of  smithies 
and  forges,  and  the  goods  made  in  it  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  8,500,000iL  annually.  Firearms,  needles, 
^c,  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  London. 
Watch  and  clock  works  are  made  especially  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  total  number  of  hands  employed 
in  this  great  branch  of  industry  is  probably  up- 
wards of  350,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
produced  amounts  perhaps  to  17,000,000^  a  year. 
The  census  returns  of  1861  report  that  there  are 
125,771  persons  engaged  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  iron  manufactuiei  as  moulders,  founders 


and  similar  workers,  besides  which  108,165  indi- 
viduals are  registered  as  blacksmiths,  60,862  as 
engine  and  machine  makers,  26,130  as  engaged  in 
the  sail  manufacture,  and  20,757  as  clock  and 
watchmakers.  The  value  of  the  hardware  ex- 
ported in  1864  amounted  to  13,2I4,294il  The 
manufacture  of  leather  is  nearly  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  hardware.  Worcester  and  Yeovil 
are  the  principal  scats  of  the  glove  factories,  anil 
furnish  together  upwards  of  800,000  pairs  of 
leather  gloves  annually.  Many  more  are  manu- 
factured in  Woodstock,  London,  Nottingham,  and 
Ludlow.  Shoes,  harness,  and  sadlery  are  made 
in  most  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis. Boots  and  shoes  are  also  made  in  great 
numbers  in  Northamptonshire  and  Staffordshire. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  estimated  to  employ, 
in  all,  nearly  234,000  hands,  and  to  produce  guods 
to  the  value  of  13,000,000/.  a  year,  or  upwards. 

The  N  W.  part  of  Staffordshire  is  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  potteries.  British  earthenware,  so  highly 
improved  by  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Wedgwood  in  the  ust  century,  now  rivals 
the  best  produced^  on  the  Continent  in  cle|rance 
and  excellence,  and  is  much  superior  in  pomt  of 
cheapness.  Hence  the  earthenware  and  china  of 
England  are  very  widely  diffused;  and  are  the 
only  varieties  to  be  seen  in  roost  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  of  America.  China  ware  is  made 
at  Derby,  Worcester,  &c.  The  total  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  in  both  branches  of  the 
trade  is  estimated  at  about  2,500,0002.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manu- 
facture in  England  and  Wales,  is  given  at  38,072 
in  the  census  returns  of  1861.  The  glass  manu- 
facture has  grown  up  since  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  but  has  especially  increased  within  the 
last  50  years.  Bottle  and  crown  glass  are  made 
chiefly  at  Newcastle  and  S.  Shields ;  plate-glaas 
exdusivelv  at  the  former  town,  and  at  Kavenhead 
in  Lancashire.  There  are  numerous  glass-works 
in  the  W.  and  NW.  cos, ;  and  the  total  produce 
of  ^lass  articles  is  valued  at  2,300,000/.  a  year, 
their  manufacture  employing  60,000  hands.  The 
census  of  1861,  however,  only  distinguished  15,046 
as  engaged  in  glass  manufacture.  .  This  branch  of 
indtistry  has  been  materially  injured  by  oppresmve 
duties.  But  these,  after  being  reduced  in  1835, 
were  finally  repealed  in  1845.  Paper  is  made  in 
Herts,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Surrey,  and  Yorkshire. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  all  about  312  miUs 
at  work  in  England,  employing  about  25,000  indi- 
viduals, and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  about 
5,000,000/.,  a  year.  Paper,  like  glass,  has  been 
subjected  to  oppressive  duties;  but  these  woe  re- 
duced in  1836,  and  entirely  repealed  in  1861. 
Hats  to  the  value  of  between  2,500,000/.  and 
3,000,000/1;  bricks  and  tiles  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent; soap,  candles,  gunpowder,  starch,  vinegar, 
dyes,  coaches,  furniture,  and  straw  plaits  are 
amongst  the  remaining  principal  articles  prodnoed 
by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England.  Ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries  are  established  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  towns. 

The  conversion  of  grain  into  fermented  liquors 
gives  rise  to  three  very  important  and  extensve 
branches  of  manufacture  and  trade,  those  of  malt- 
ing, brewing,  and  distilling.  The  breweries 
throughout  England  yield  upwards  of  5,000,000 
barrels  of  beer  of  all  sorts ;  and  from  1,800,000  to 
2,200,000  barrels  are  supposed  to  be  annually  rafv 
plied  by  the  porter  breweries  of  London,  which 
are  the  lai)2:est  and  finest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  empire,  and,  inde^,  in  the  w<^d. 
There  is  also  a  very  laiige  consumption  of  spirits, 
particularly  gin,  in  England.  But,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  numerous  allegations  to  the  cootruTt 
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thete  can  be  no  doolrt,  conpniiig  tlie  oonsomption 
with  the  population,  tiukt  it  is  decidedly  leas  at 
present  than  it  was  in  the  reif2tn  of  George  IL, 
and  at  more  recent  periods,  "niis  is  established 
beyond  aU  question  by  the  statements  made  in 
parliament  in  the  debates  on  the  Gin  Act  in  1742, 
and  by  the  details  given  in  the  tract  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Fielding  on  the  Increase  of  Rob- 
beries (London,  1762),  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments. No  doubt  there  is  still,  in  this  respect, 
ample  room  for  improvement.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  complaints  so 
often  put  forth  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness : 
that  the  lower  classes  are  not  so  temperate  as 
could  be  wished  for,  is  most  true ;  but  tnej  have 
improved,  and  are  now  less  given  to  intoxication 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  quan- 
tities of  spirits,  both  home-made  and  forei^,  con- 
sumed in  England  and  Wales  in  1831  and  m  1861, 
as  well  as  the  quantities  consumed  at  the  same 
periods  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Bbetish  akd  Forxion  BpinrTS. 


Brltich     . 
Foreign  and  GolonJal 


Total 


1831 
Catla. 

18M 

7,434,047 
4.697,883 

11,098,353 
6,715,091 

16,818,843 

13,131,939 

loefMU* 
}«rccnL 


49*3 
31*65 
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Britlfth     . 
Foreign  uid  Colonial 

Total      . 


31,865,581 
4,893,795 

30,496,100 
6,395,458 

36,758,836 

26,791,658 

38-5 


7'DiK. 

38.65 


0-13 


It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  has  been  less  than  the  in- 
crease of  population. 

Internal  Commumcatum, — The  turnpike  roads  of 
England  are  at  present,  perhaps,  the  Iiest  in  the 
world.  They  are  placed  under  the  direction  of 
trusts,  and  kept  in  repair  by  tolls  levied  on  pa»- 
sengen  and  carriages,  and  rates,  which  the  sur- 
veyors of  roads  are  empowered  to  levy  by  the  act 
5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  50.  Many  of  these  acts,  how- 
ever, have  recently  been  repealed,  and  in  particular 
all  the  turnpikes  near  the  metropolis  have  been 
abolished,  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  being  left 
to  the  parishes,  to  be  defrayed  by  local  assessment. 
The  construction  of  canals  in  England  originated 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Most  of 
them  are  in  the  NW.  or  manufacturing  districts. 
The  principal  are  the  Lancaster  canal,  from  Ken- 
dal to  Wigan;  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds ;  Burnley 
and  Skipton ;  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation ;  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal,  firom  the  head  of  the  Mersey 
actuary  to  Manchester ;  those  connecting  Bolton 
and  Bury  with  the  latter  town ;  the  Rochdale  from 
^Lmchester ;  Huddersfield,  from  Manchester  by 
Ashton-under-Iine;  Peakforest;  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey ;  Ellesmere ;  Hereford  and  Gloucester;  Thames 
and  Severn;  Berks  and  Wilts;  Arundel;  Grand 
Junction  from  the  Thames  at  Brentford  to  Nor- 
thampton ;  and  the  Paddington  and  Regent  canal, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  metropolis.  The  total  length 
of  Uie  canals  traversing  England  exceeds  2,200  m. 
All  have  been  constructed  by  private  companies 
or  individuals,  and  several  exhibit  splendid  tri- 
umphs of  engineering  art;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Ellesmere,  which  in  one  place  b  carried  over  the 
Dee  at  an  elevation  of  125  ft.  above  that  river,  by 
means  of  a  course  of  cast-iron  plates  supported  on 
19  pairs  of  stone  piers.  The  Grand  Junction  has  a 
tunnel,  3,080  yds.  long,  and  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  is  excavated  subterrancously  for  a 
total  distance  of  several  m.    But  the  extension  of 


canals  has  been  nearly  ana^ded  since  railwava 
came  into  use.  These  originated  also  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  oentuir  in  the  N.  mining 
district.  The  construction  of  railways,  following 
upon  that  of  canals,  has  originated  a  new  en  in 
the  industrial  and  social  life  of  England.  The 
wooden  rails  at  first  uaed  gave  way  to  others  of 
iron.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway, 
opened  in  1825,  was  the  first  intended  for  public 
use ;  but  it  was  not  till  1830,  when  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway  was  opened,  that  the  vast 
importance  became  manifest.  The  formation  of 
railways  would,  however,  have  been  of  eompara- 
tively  little  value,  but  for  the  invention  of  loco- 
motive engines,  which  being  successfully  intro- 
duced on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
made  its  opening  a  memorable  teok  in  the  histoiy 
of  intemu  communication.  By  means  of  these 
engines  long  trains  of  caniages.  loaded  with 
passengers  and  goods,  are  now  impelled  along  raU- 
ways  at  a  speed  varying  from  25  m.  to  60  m.  or 
upwards  an  hour.  Hence  it  is  that  time  and 
space  are  nearly  annihilated  in  as  far  as  railway 
travelling  is  concerned.  This  extraordinary  speed 
has  also  been  attained  with  a  great  increase  of 
comfort  and  security ;  the  accidents  by  railwavs 
being  very  decidedly  fewer,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  passengers,  than  those  arising  out  of 
travelling  by  common  coaches.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  are  almost  wholly  superseded  on  all  the  great 
lines  of  road. 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  in  England 
and  Wales,  together  with  the  total  paid-upcapital, 
in  each  of  the  years  1854  to  1863,  was  as  follows:— 


Tcm 

LntfthoriiiiM 

epra  M  the  End  of 

MdiVMr 

Total  Capital  paid 

up  (Sham,  Loaoa, 

ac)  at  tb«  End 

•raachTaar 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1863 

MUM 
6,114 
6,310 
6,447 
6,773 
7,001 
7,809 
7,583 
7,830 
8,176 
8,568 

M 
340,V35,035 
349,805,306 
357,4«9,431 
363,198.306 
370,871,648 
377,665,518 
388,691,611 
399,446,183 
818,337,038 
888,514,818 

The  number  of  passengers,  including  the  holden 
of  yearly  or  season  tickets,  who  were  conveyed 
by  railway  in  Engknd  and  Wales,  and  the  total 
traffic  receipts  in  each  of  the  yean  1854r-6S,  were 
as  follows : — 


Total  Nombar  of 

^.*^ 

aMMiiflvrv  OOOTfyta 

Tolil«rTriifl« 

TMn 

(iocladlDf  8«awo> 
Tloket  UoldOTt) 

RMCipU 

Not. 

M 

1854 

93,346,149 

17^3,935 

1855 

99,175,933 

18,863,369 

1856 

108,368,901 

19,738,309 

1857 

115,858,806 

30,637,748 

1858 

115,956,957 

80,344,096 

1859 

134,881,803 

81,738,936 

1860 

186,989,404 

38,473,94« 

1861 

145,831,435 

84,031,938 

1863 

153,437,937 

34,539,063 

1868 

178,648,476 

86,313,823 

The  enormous  increase  of  passengen,  far  more 
than  that  of  mileage,  within  the  ten  years  1854-63, 
is  very  striking,^  and  allows  fair  conclusions  as  to 
the  increasing  importance  of  this  comparatively 
new  mode  of  locomotion. 

In  close  connection  with  raflways,  and  scarcely 
less  important,  are  the  thousands  of  miles  of  tele- 
graph wires  which  have  spread  over  England  like 
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a  network  in  the  coarse  of  little  more  than  a  gene- 
ration. Without  traciug  the  growth  of  this  great 
auxiliary  of  modem  locomotion,  it  may  suffice  to 

five  the  length  in  miles  of  telegraph  wires  in 
Ingland  and  Wales,  in  the  three  years  1861-63. 


T«l«cnph  Comi«idw 

Length  In  MIIm  ot  Telegraph 
Hot 

1861           1863 

1865 

Electric  &  International 
British  &  Irish  Magnetic 
Soath-Eastem  Railway . 
London,  Brighton,  and  ) 
aouth-Coast  Railway  / 
London  District 
Snbmarine.  (Telegraphs 
to  Calais,  24  milm;  to 
Boulogne,  26  m. :  to 
Dieppe,  78  m. ;  to  Jer- 1 
sey,  80  m. ;  to  Ostend,  [ 
70  m.  ;  to  Hanover, 
80  m. ;  and  to  Den- 
mark, 880  m.)     .        / 

6,727 
8,908 
309i 

193 

92i 

887 

7,697 
4,1261 
814 

199| 

108 

887 

8,230 
4,196J 
316 

213 

107 

887 

The  number  of  telegraph  stations  open  to  the 
public  in  1863  was  1,707,  while  the  number  of 
messages  sent  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  near- 
ly three  millions. 

Ccnutitution  tmd  Government, — The  legislative 
power,  by  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  is 
vested  in  the  great  council  of  parliament,  consist- 
ing of  the  King  and  the  three  estates ;  that  is,  the 
Lords  Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal,  and  Commons. 

The  early  history  of  the  i)arliament  of  England 
is  enveloped  in  great  obscuritj'.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  previously  to  the  Norman  in- 
vasion it  was  usual  to  consider  and  debate  matters 
of  public  importance  in  the  WiUenagemaU,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation.  After  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
king,  as  lord  paramount,  was  assisted  by  a  great 
council  composed  of  the  principal  feudal  superiors, 
or  tenants  in  capite^  whose  concurrence  was  neces- 
sary in  matters  of  general  or  national  importance. 
In  Magna  Charta,  si^ed  by  King  John  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1216,  it  is  stipulated  that  *  no  scu- 
tage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  on  fhe  kingdom, 
beyond  the  ordinary  liabihties  of  the  feudal  tenure, 
unless  by  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom.' 
This  shows  that  even  at  this  early  period  the 
principle  was  recognised,  that  the  nation  should 
not  be  taxed  except  by  its  own  consent.  The 
great  number  of  tenants  xn  capite,  or  of  those  who, 
as  they  held  directly  from  the  crown,  were  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  great  council  or  parliament,  and 
the  disinclination  and  inability  of  many  of  them 
to  attend,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  summoning, 
by  name,  a  few  only  of  the  most  distinguished,  or 
of  those  called  the  greater  barons,  whence  origi- 
nated baronies  by  writ ;  while  the  others,  who 
were  not  summoned,  adopted,  in  no  very  long  time, 
the  practice  of  sending  representatives.  The  latter 
consisted  of  two  knights  for  each  shire,  and  of  one 
or  more  burgesses  for  the  three  boroughs,  or  of 
those  holding  of  the  crown.  Different  opinions 
are  entertained  as  to  the  period  when  these  im- 
portant innovations  took  place;  but,  at  aU events, 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  prove  that  bur- 
gesses attended  the  parliament  summoned  by 
8imon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1266. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  cleigy  were  summoned  to 
attend  by  their  procurators  (proctors) ;  but  they 
Btmggled  successfully  to  rid  themslves  of  this 
burden  (as  it  was  then  considered),  and  obtained 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  convocation  for  each 
of  the  two  provinces,  the  bishops  and  mitred 
abbota   only  continuing   to   attend   parliament 


Under  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  knights  and  bur- 
gesses were  regularly  summoned ;  and  in  that  of 
Edwarcl  IL  parliament  appears  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  houses;  that  is,  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  great  feudal  loida 
who  directly  attended;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
smaller  tenants  and  bnigesses.    In  the  same  reign 
parliament  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  ex- 
ercised, in  a  regular  maimer,  the  functions  of  a 
legislature.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  firet 
find  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  all 
supplies    noticed    as    an    existing    institutaon. 
From  this  period,  the  history  of  parliament  is 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation.    The 
number  of  burgesses  was  gradually  increased  by 
the  enfranchis^ent  of  fresh  boroughs ;  and  the 
popular  influence  in  the  legislature  progresaively 
^ined  strength  with  the  increasing  wealth  and 
mtelligence  of  the  nation.    But  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  nature  of  the  government  was  not 
well  defined,  and  the  rival  powers  of  the  crown 
and  of  parliament  were  frequently  coming  into 
contact.     During   the   reigns    of  Henrv   VHI. 
and   Elizabeth,  the  regal  power  atUined  to  a 
maximum.    But  the  ^wth  of  commerce  under 
the  latter,  combined  with  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Reformation,  and  other  causes,  not  onlv 
gave  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  balk  of 
the  people,  but   made  them   better  acquainted 
with  their  rights,  and  less  disposed  to  sobmit  to 
their  invasion.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
wanted  dagadty  to  appreciate  the  changes  that  had 
thus  taken  place  in  their  position  with  respect  to 
the  public    Their  maxims  of  government  were  as 
arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Tudors,  but  they  had  nei- 
ther their  ability  nor  their  power.    Their  attempts 
to  govern  without  a  parliament,  and  in  defiance 
of  principles  that  had  been  sanctioned  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  monarchy,  produced,  in 
the  end,  a  dvil  war,  that  hapmly  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  popular  party.    But  it  was  not  till 
the  Kevolution  of  1688,  when  the  Stuarts  were 
iinally  expelled  from  the  throne  which  they  had 
shown  themselves  unfit  and  unworthy  to  fill,  that 
the  principles   of  the  constitution  were  deariy 
established.    The  celebrated  statute,  called  the 
Bill  of  Bights  a  Will.  &  Mary,  sesa.  2,  1689), 
declared  that  the  suspension  of  laws,  or  their 
execution  b^  regal  authority,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was  illem ;  that  parliament 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  money  from  the 
subjects;  that  the  debates  or  proceedings  in  par- 
liament were  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  parliament;  that  it  was  the  right  of 
subjects  to  petition  the  king;  that  joron  were 
to    be  duly  panelled  and   returned;    and  that 
parliaments  should  be  held  fr^nenOy,    By  the 
Triennial  Act  (1704)  the  duration  of  parliaments 
was  limited  to  three  years.    In  1716  it  was  ex- 
tended to  seven,  at  which  period  it  has  continued 
fixed.    The  union  with  Scotland  (1707)  and  lie- 
land  (1800)   increased  the  number  of  memben 
to  668.    We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  occasioned  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1882.    (See  Vol  I.  p.  660.)    Thia 
important  statute  made  some  matoial  gtmngwa, 
by  enfranchising  some  of  the  greater  and  dia- 
franchisin|3^  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs;  and 
by  modifying  the  electoral  franchise,  and  creating 
a  new  right  of  voting  in  all  occupiers  of  prenuaea 
of  the  value  of  10^  a  year  in  boroughs  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms.  » 

The  Idng,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, has  the  preroj^ative  of  giving  a  final  aasent 
or  negative  to  any  bill  which  has  passed  the  two 
houses.    But  the  royal  veto,  though  conceded  bv 
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the  theory  of  the  constitution,  has  long  ceased  to 
be  exercised ;  and  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  formality,  necessary  to 
give  an  act  of  parliament  the  force  of  law. 

The  descent  of  the  crown  of  England  is  limited 
partly  by  costomaiy  law,  partly  by  statute.  By 
the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  &  13  W.  III.)  it  is  vested 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
granddaughter  of  James  I.,  being  Protestants;  and 
every  person  marrying  a  Papist  is  rendered 
incapable  of  possessing  or  enjoying  it.  Subject 
to  these  limitations,  the  crown  descends,  as  of 
hereditary  right,  first  to  the  male,  then  to  the 
female  issue  in  succession.  There  is  no  minority 
in  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  whenever 
a  minor  is  likely  to  be  called  to  it,  it  is  usual  for 
parliament  to  make  beforehand  a  special  provision 
for  the  eraeigcncy. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporaL 

The  lords  miritual  are,  the  2  archbishops  and 
24  bishops  of  England ;  with  1  archbishop  and 
8  bishops  of  Ireland,  who  succeed  in  rotation,  and 
sit  for  a  session  only.  Before  the  Reformation, 
27  abbots  and  2  priors  sat  in  the  English  par- 
liament. In  consequence  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  estates  (spiritual- and  temporal), 
doubts  were  felt,  even  so  late  ns  the  time  oi  Coke, 
as  to  the  validity  of  bills  which  might  pass  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  votes  of  one  estate  only, 
against  or  without  the  voice  of  all  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  peers.  But  such  scruples  are  no  longer 
entertaincKl,  and  no  distinction  remains  between 
tlie  two  estates. 

The  temporal  lords  of  parliament  are,  1.  Eng- 
lish peers,  distinguished  m  rank  as  dukeH,  mar- 
quises, earls,  viscounts,  and  barr>ns.  Peerages 
are  said  to  be  held  by  tenurty  or  creatctl  by  writ 
or  by  patent  The  former,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  species  of  peerage,  con- 
sisted in  the  holding  of  certain  baronial  estates 
or  *•  honours,*  which  are  supposed  to  have  entitled 
the  owner  to  be  summoned  by  name  as  of  right  to 
parliament.  It  has  been  in  effect  long  obsolete : 
a  few  baronies  are  still  asserted  to  be  held  b^ 
tenure,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  claim,  if 
prefenred,  would  be  admitted.  Creation  by  writ 
IS  a  summons  to  the  individual,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  peerage  conferred,  to  attend  parlia- 
ment. Cxeation  by  patent,  at  present  the  ordinary 
mode,  is  the  grant  of  a  peerage  by  the  crown,  with 
specific  limitations  as  to  the  descent,  usually,  in 
modem  times,  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  bo<Iy  of  the 
peer,  with  or  without  remainder  to  other  branches. 
The  right  to  a  contested  or  claimed  peerage  is 
tried  by  the  House  of  Lords.  2.  Sixteen  Scotch 
peers  are  elected  every  parliament  by  the  whole 
peerage  of  that  country.  3.  Twenty-eight  Irish 
peers  are  elected  in  like  manner  for  life.  Scotch 
or  Irish  peers,  who  have  also  English  peerages,  sit 
and  vote  in  parliament  by  the  title  of  tliose 
peerages.  The  chancellor,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
IS  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  house 
claims  the  privilege  of  originating  all  bills  for  the 
restitution  of  honours  or  blood. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons has  been,  since  the  union  with  Ireland, 
658.  The  number  of  English  representatives 
was  fixed  by  ancient  usages  and  charters,  and 
that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  by  the  respective  Acts 
of  Union  of  those  two  countries  with  England ; 
but  the  distribution  of  members  was  materially 
altered  by  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  Aliens  and  denizens  are  disqualified 
from  sitting  and  voting  in  the  house ;  s(j  are  peers 
of  parliament,  and  Scotch  (but  not  Irish)  peers, 
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the  clergy,  and  the  holders  of  varions  oflices : 
while  other  offices  only  render  it  necessary  to 
vacate  a  seat  in  parliament,  the  holder  rem'ain- 
ing  eligible.  Bankrupts,  persons  attainted  of 
treason,  and  felonv,  and  outlaws  (in  criminal 
cases),  are  also  excluded.  Formerly  the  necessary 
qualification  of  estate  was  for  counties,  the  pos- 
session of  600/.  a  year  issuing  out  of  Umd  (held  for 
the  life  of  the  member,  or  a  greater  estate) ;  for 
boroughs,  that  of  500/.  This  property  qualification 
for  members  was  not  disturbed  by  the  Reform 
Bill;    but,  being  of  no  great  importance,  and 

fiving  rise,  moreover,  to  fraud,  it  was  repealed  by 
1  <&  22  Vict,.c.  26,  of  June  28,  1858.  There  is, 
therefore,  now  no  property  qualification  whatever 
for  members,  and  a  p<^:son  may  sit  in  Parliament 
who  has  not  even  a  vote  in  the  elections. 

Of  the  English  boroughs,  50  return  1  member 
each  ;  London  4,  the  remainder  2  :  6  counties 
return  2  members  each  ;  7  return  8  members 
each  ;  26  return  4  members  each,  being  2  for  each 
of  the  districts  or  divij^ions  into  which  they  werti 
apportioned  by  the  Reform  Act.  Yorkshire  re- 
turns 6  members,  being  2  for  each  riding.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  has  1  member.  Welsh  counties,  1 
each  ;  with  the  exception  of  Caernarvon,  Cacr- 
marthcn,  Glamorgan,  2.  Welsh  boroughs,  1  each. 
Scotch  counties,  1  each ;  boroughs,  1  each,  with 
the  exception  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which 
return  2.  Irish  counties,  2  each  :  boroughs  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  Water- 
ford,  2  ;  the  remainder,  1.  The  ri^ht  of  voting 
for  county  members,  in  England,  is  in  all  free- 
holdeni  possessing  land  of  the  value  of  40«.  per 
ann.,  if  of  inheritance,  or  in  actual  occuiMtion, 
and  not  acquired  by  purchase;  the  latter  condi- 
tions being  introtluced  to  guard  against  the  crea- 
tion of  fictitious  votes.  An  estate  for  life  of  10/. 
per  annum  is  sufiicieiit  under  any  circumstance!*. 
Copyholders  to  a  certain  amount,  and  leaseholders 
to  a  certain  amount  and  duration,  are  now  also  in 
the  |x>ssession  of  the  franchise  ;  as  are  all  tenants, 
whether  with  or  without  leases,  who  pay  a  bond 
fide  rent  of  50/.  a  year.  In  Scotland,  besides  cer- 
tain votes  on  account  of  ancient  rights  of  a  pecu- 
liar description,  termed  superiorities,  freeholders  of 
10/.  per  annum  have  the  right  of  voting,  and  ten- 
ants nearly  as  in  EngUnd.  The  right  of  voting 
for  counties  in  Ireland  is  also  fix^  at  10/.  \yet 
annum,  for  freeholders;  leaseholders  and  copy- 
holders nearly  as  in  England. 

In  English  boroughs  a  uniform  franchise,  created 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  is  possessed  by  the 
occupiers  of  a  house  or  other  building,  or  building 
with  land,  of  the  value  of  10/.  \yer  annum.  In 
cities  that  are  counties  of  themselves,  freeholders 
vote  as  in  counties.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
all  the  boroughs,  except  such  as  were  enfran- 
chised by  the  Reform  Act,  certain  ancient  rights, 
reserved  to  those  who  were  in  the  posses.Hion  of  the 
franchise  at  the  passing  of  that  act.  These  vary 
according  to  the  usage  of  particular  boroughs. 
Such  are  the  ancient  franchises  of  pot-wallopers, 
or  pot-boilers,  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  freeholders, 
bu^age  tenants,  and  freemen  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  corporations.  But  in  all  these  cases 
provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  ancient  franchises,  no  new  claimants  being 
registered  unless  they  have  acquired  the  right  in 
certain  excepted  ways.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
also,  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value  of  10/. 
per  annum  in  boroughs  possess  the  franchise,  witli 
reservation  of  certain  ancient  rights  in  the  latter 
country.  Voters  for  the  universities  are  such  as 
have  attained  the  d^ree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
have  kept  their  names  on  the  books. 

The  following  is,  perhaps,  a  tolerably  fair  esti- 
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mato  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  Xlouse  of 
Commons  b  constituted.  There  may  be  still  from 
20  to  25  nomination  boroughs  ;  that  is,  boroughs 
the  members  for  which  are  habitually  appointed 
without  opposition,  by  individuals,  generally  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  poa- 
pess  a  paramount  influence  over  the  constituency. 
There  are  6  or  7  in  which  government  exercises 
great  or  paramount  influence.  In  the  remainder, 
tlie  local  influences,  as,  for  instance,  of  landed 

Ero{)erty,  great  manufacturing  or  mercantile  esta- 
lishments,  vary  in  degree  (frequently  acting  so 
as  to  counterbalance  each  other),  according  to  the 
comparative  *  openness '  of  the  constituency,  until 
in  the  greater  boroughs  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist,  unless  in  the  case  of  freemen  who  are 
Bwayed  by  old  corporation  politics.  Counties  are 
generally,  though  with  differences  of  more  and  less, 
governed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  of  their  soil. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  summoned  by  war- 
rant of  the  king  to  the  lord  high  chancellors  of 
iireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  keepers  or 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  to  issue  their 
writs  for  the  election  of  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses.   When  a  new  parliament  is  summoned, 
forty  days  must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the 
writ  and  the  return  to  it.    On  vacancies  occurring 
during  the  session,  the  writ  is  issued  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  in  chancery,  on  warrant  from  the 
speaker ;  and  the  speaker  also  makes  out  a  writ  on 
vacancy  occurring  during  the  recess.   The  writs  are 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  returning 
ofHcera  of  boroughs,  who  are  bound  to  give  the 
proper  notices.    If  the  member  or  members  be 
not  elected  by  show  of  hands  on  the  nomination 
day,  a  poll  is  demanded,  and  takes  place  on  the 
next  day  but  two  in  counties,  and  lasts  two  days ; 
on  the  next  dav  in  boroughs,  lasting  one  day  only. 
Votes  are  publicly  given  and  recorded.  The  name 
of  every  elector  who  is  admitted  to  poll  must 
(since  the  Reform  Act)  appear  on  the  register  of 
voters,  which  is  constructed  in  a  difierent  manner, 
and  by  different  officers,  in  the  three  countries. 
VVhere  votes  are  equal,  it  is  usual  for  the  return- 
ing officer  to  make  a  double  return.    The  validity 
of  a  return  may  be  questioned  by  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
irregularity  in  making  it  out,  but  also  of  riot, 
of  treating'  or  bribery  by  the  member  elected,  ana 
of  the  admission  of  unqualified  votes  or  rejection 
of  good  ones.    The  trial  is  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  regulated  in  its  appoint^ 
ment  and  proceedings  by  a  variety  of  statutes. 

The  House  of  Commons  claims  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  speaker ;  and  also  that  most  important 
one,  which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  right  to  originate  all  bills  imposing 
any  tax  or  levy  on  the  sul^ect,  technically  called 
money  bills,  or  bills  of  supply.  Should  the  lords, 
iu  amending  bills  sent  up  from  the  commons,  in- 
troduce clauses  containing  such  impositions,  they 
are  invariably  rejected  by  the  latter,  as  infringing 
un  their  undoubted  privilege. 

By  the  Septennial  Act  (1  G«oige  I.  1715),  a 
new  parliament  must  be  summoned  every  seven 
years;  but  as  the  crown  has  tlie  prerogative  of 
arbitrary  dissolution,  and  as  there  is  a  dissolution 
also  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the  length  of  a 
parliament  has  rarely  approached  that  limit.  The 
sessions  of  parliament  are  annual.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  statutable  necessity  for  ita 
being  summoned  oflener  than  once  in  three  jeaia ; 
but  as  the  supplies  are  annually  voted,  it  isimpo»- 
rible  to  dispense  with  a  yearly  summons.  The 
ordinary  session  of  parliament  loats  about  six 
months,  from  January,  or  February,  to  August; 
but  it  has  of  late  ycaro  been  ofton  ii  longer  dura^ 


tion.  Parliament  is  adjourned  from  day  to  day, 
or  over  a  short  recess  (as  at  Easter),  by  the  au- 
thority of  each  house  separately.  It  \Aprorocfued 
by  the  king's  authority,  and  frequently  m  his  pre- 
sence, by  the  lord  chancellor,  at  the  close  of  the 
session ;  but,  in  practice,  for  two  months  only,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  again  meets  pro/omuS,  and  is 
again  prorogued,  and  so  on  to  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  It  is  dissolved,  as  has  been  said,  at 
the  will  of  the  crown,  or  by  efHux  of  the  seven 
years,  or  on  the  demise  of  the  crown :  in  the  latter 
case,  it  continues  six  months  after  such  demise, 
unless  sooner  prorogued. 

Frivilege  of  Parliament  is  a  comprehensive  term, 
embracing  both  the  personal  privileges  enjoyed  by 
every  member  of  toe  legislature,  and  also  the 
general  rights  of  the  body.  To  the  foraier  cla.ss 
belongs  the  freedom  firom  arrest  in  civil  proceed- 
ings enjoyed  by  every  member :  to  the  latt«r,  the 
freedom  of  debate,  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts, and  the  various  other  safeguards  to  the 
liberty  and  power  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  acknowledj::ed 
as  principles  of  our  law.  The  extent  of  these  pri- 
vileges, and  the  mode  by  which  they  are  to  be  as- 
certained, are  questions  to  which  as  yet  no  autho- 
ritative decision  has  been  ^ven.  The  assertion  of 
those  who  rate  the  authority  of  parliament  high- 
est is,  that  when  either  house  claims  a  privilege, 
other  tribunals  have  no  authority,  either  to  reji-ct 
such  claim  if  the  privilege  be  proved,  or  to  decide 
whether  the  privilege  be  proved  or  not ;  parlia- 
ment alone  ^tnat  is,  each  houae  for  itself)  being 
the  judge  of  its  own  privil^es. 

The  great  council  of  parliament  possesses  exclu- 
sive  legislative  authority.  In  this  character  it  ia 
said  to  be  legally  omniix>tent ;  that  is,  that  there 
is  no  recognued  power  in  the  constitution  to  check 
or  overrule  it.  This  legislative  authority  is  com- 
monly exercised,  not  only  in  matters  of  pnUic  in- 
terest, but  also  in  the  passing  of  laws  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  or 
associations,  to  give  them  powers  which  without 
such  authonsation  they  coidd  not  posseaa. 

The  course  of  legislation  in  ordinary  caaes  is  as 
follows : — ^Any  member  of  parliament  may  bring 
in  a  bill,  or  draught  of  a  law,  which  (except  in 
certain  cases,  before  enumerated)  may  commence 
in  either  house.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  necessary  first  to  obtain  leave  from  the 
house  to  bring  in  the  bill    The  bill  is  then  *  read 
for  the  first  time.'   with  or  without  discnssiofi, 
which,  except  on  questions  of  great  public  interest, 
does  not  usually  take  place  on  this  first  stages     It 
is  then  printed,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the  seconti 
reading.    The  principal  debate  oftUnarily  takes 
place  on  this  occasion.    If  it  pass  the  second  read- 
mg,  it  is  referred,  if  of  public  importance,  to  a 

*  committee  of  the  whole  house :'  private  bills,  aod 
others  of  less  consequence,  are  usually  Ttietred  t<i 
select  committees.  In  committee,  the  clanses  ^4 
the  bill  are  conadered  one  by  one.  On  the  rcp^^ 
of  the  committee,  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
takes  place,  with  the  amendments  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  made  upon  it.  If  it  be  not  re- 
jected on  the  third  reading,  it  is  sent  to  the  other 
House,  where  it  passes  through  similar  stages.  1  f 
the  other  House  amend,  the  bill  is  sent  Mfdk  Ut 
that  in  which  it  originated.  If  the  two  Hooee^ 
disagree  as  to  the  amendments,  a  sacceadcm  «>f 

*  conferences'  may  take  place;  and  if  no  ai^;reo- 
ment  be  thus  effected,  the  bill  drops ;  otherwise  it 
proceeds  to  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  act  of  parliament,  or  a  statute  law. 

Bills  of  supply,  or  for  the  providing  of  the  liuid« 
required  for  the  carrying  on  of  government,  mu^i^ 
originate,  as  has  been  said,  in  tlic  Commooa.    Tlicy 
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must  always  be^  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
Uoufle,  moved  for  at  the  commencement  of  every 
session  by  the  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer.  All 
applications  for  grants  of  public  money  come  in 
the  form  of  messages  from  the  crown.  Bills  of 
supply,  when  they  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
Lords,  return  again  to  the  Commons. 

Committees  are  either  of  the  whole  House,  in 
which  cai*e  the  principal  departures  from  the  usual 
course  of  business  aro,  that  a  private  member  is 
voted  into  the  chair,  instead  of  the  speaker,  and 
that  the  same  strictness  is  not  observed  in  the 
usages  of  debate,  members  being  allowed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  ffi)eak  more  than  once :  or  permanent, 
nominated  by  each  House  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  which  has  now  become  a  mere  for- 
mality; or  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  Houses,  at  their  discretion,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  bills  referred  to  them.  Com- 
mittees have  power  to  examine  witnesses:  but 
those  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  examine  on  oatli. 

Parliament,  and  especially  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, exercises  an  extensive  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive,  not  merely  by  legislation, 
but  by  various  established  methods  of  expressing 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  Such  are  nuOums 
made  by  individual  members,  either  founded  on 
petititma  (which  it  is  a  peculiar  part  of  the  business 
of  both  Houses  to  receive  and  consider),  or  other- 
wise ;  on  which  reaolutiona  may  be  adopted  by  the 
House,  addrtnea  to  the  crown  moved,  eammitteea 
appowted  to  examine  and  report,  and  so  forfh. 
The  T%ht  of  parliament  to  exercise  this  species  of 
sup^intendence  is  unquestionable. 

Should  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being 
happen  to  be  a  peer,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
some  member  of  the  cabinet,  usually  the  home 
secretary  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  acts  as 
*  leader*  of  the  ministerial  body,  and  principal  re- 
presentative of  the  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  uie  conflict  of  parties  is  chiefly 
fought.  So  convenient  is  this  species  of  leadership 
found,  that  any  considerable  body  in  opposition 
usually  find  it  adviuble  to  select  a  similar  head. 
A  certain  majority  in  the  Commons,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  however  small,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  this  majority.  The  truth  is,  whatever  may 
be  said  in  theory  oi  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
clifTeient  branches  of  the  legislature,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been,  since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  still  nuoe  emphatically  since  the  Keform  Act 
of  lfiS±,  the  paramount  power  in  the  state.  Sup- 
posing the  majority  of  the  H.  of  Commons  to  be  de- 
cisive and  firm  to  its  purpose,  it  may  compel  either 
the  Crown  or  the  H.  of  Lords  to  give  way ;  for,  by 
resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  stopping  the 
suppli^  it  might,  were  its  demands  not  acceded 
to,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government. 

Acts  of  parliament  are  either  public  or  private* 
There  is  no  distinction  between  Uiose  two  classes 
as  to  the  Mnding  chamcter  of  their  authority;  the 
only  differoioe  being  that  judicial  tribunals  are 
bjond  to  take  cognisance  of  all  acts  declared 
'  pabliC)'  but  not  of  others,  unless  specially  exhi- 
bited and  proved  before  them. 

Tke  ExeeuHve, — ^The  whole  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  government,  as  well  fo- 
reign as  domestic,  are  performed  in  the  name  of 
tlie  sovereign.  The  sovereign  has  the  sole  power 
of  making  war  and  peace ;  and,  as  incident  to  that 
power,  the  command  and  disposal  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  other  forces  of  the  kin^^dom.  The  sove- 
reign is  conservator  of  the  public  peace,  in  which 
character  all  criminalprosecutions  are  carried  on 
in  his  ox  her  name.    The  sovoeign  is  the  head  of 


the  judicial  system  of  the  country;  and,  by  fiction 
of  law,  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  all  his  courts 
when  justice  is  administereiL  The  sovereign  has 
the  power  of  granting  pardons  for  offences,  with 
some  exceptions  created  by  statute.  The  sove- 
reign is  commonly  called  the  ^  fountain  of  honour ; ' 
in  which  character  all  honours,  titles,  and  privi- 
leges are  conferred  by  him  or  her.  The  sovereign 
can  also  erect  and  dispose  of  offices,  but  no  remu- 
neration can  be  attached  to  them  without  consent 
of  parliament.  The  sovereign  is  also  supreme  head 
and  governor  of  the  national  church.  The  sove- 
reign has  the  regulation  of  internal  commerce^ 
establishes  fain  and  markets,  regulates  weights 
and  measures,  and  coins  money. 

Substantially  and  in  fact,  however,  the  power 
of  the  crown  is  ct^mparatively  limited.  It  is  a 
constitutional  principle  that  *  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong;*  but,  though  he  be  not,  his  ministers  are 
held  to  be  responsible  for  all  illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional acts  committed  in  his  name.  It  is  far- 
ther indispensable  that  his  ministers  should  be 
able  to  command  a  majority  in  onlinary  cases  in 
the  H.  of  C.  Unless  they  can  do  this,  the  coun- 
tenance and  approbation  of  the  sovereign  will  avail 
them  but  little ;  and  the  king  will  be  compelled  to 
dismiss  them  to  make  room  for  other  ministers, 
which,  though  less  acceptalile  to  himself,  are  more 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  House.  The  latter 
has  therefore,  in  effect,  a  veto  on  the  choice  of  the 
king.  He  appoints  ministers;  but  it  belongs  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  confirm  these 
appointments,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  minis- 
ters for  their  situations,  and  to  determine  whether 
thev  shall  continue  in  office  or  be  displaced  to 
make  room  for  others. 

Practically,  too,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  elect 
ministers  is  a  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  necessity 
of  choosing  those  individuals  only  for  the  more 
prominent  situations  who  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  can  pnxnire  their  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  However  well  qualified  an 
individual  might  be  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  secretar}' 
of  state,  for  example,  he  could  not  be  appointeil 
unless  be  were  a  peer,  or  could  recommend  him- 
self to  some  constituency;  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  attorney-general,  lord  advo- 
cate, and  other  chief  officers,  must  necessarily 
be  members  of  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Keform  Act  Uiis  was  a  less  serious 
control  over  the  free  choice  of  the  sovereign  than 
it  has  since  become,  a  much  greater  number  of 
nomination  boroughs  being  then  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown.  Now,  however,  it  freouently  hapi)ens 
that  less  comf)etent  individuals  have  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  in  preference  to  others,  merely  because 
they  are  able  to  command  seats  in  the  IL  of  C.  • 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience  it  has  been  proposed 
to  ^ve  ministers  ex  officio  seats  in  the  H.  of  C.^ 
which  should  entitle  them  to  speak  but  not  to 
vote ;  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  this  would  be 
an  improvement. 

Every  peer  of  the  realm  of  England  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  theoiy  of  the  constitution,  an  here- 
ditary counsellor  of  the  sovereign,  and  may  be 
called  to  give  his  advice,  whether  parliament  be 
sitting  or  not ;  but  this  principle  has  no  practical 
conse(^uences. 

Prtvy  CouncU.'^To  understand  the  manner  in 
which  this  body  was  formed  out  of  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  or  parliament,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  original  objects  of  that  in- 
stitution was  the  summary  redre^  of  grievances 
which  the  ordinary  legal  forms  did  not  avail  to 
meet.  The  pri^'y  council  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a 
species  of  committee  of  the  great  council,  but  no- 
minated by  the  king,  to  which  such  plaints  were 
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preferred;  and  in  the  course  of  time  iU  sittings 
became  i)ermancnt,  to  afford  relief  when  parlia- 
ment was  not  assembled.  From  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  I.  we  find  the  privy 
council  (consisting  usually  of  some  of  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  and  some  inferior  members  per- 
sonally nominated  by  the  king),  exercising,  in  va- 
rious ways,  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction,  especially 
in  matters,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the 
state  was,  however  remotely,  concerned.  Under 
the  Tudors  and  first  Stuarts,  the  privy  council  was 
in  the  habit  of  granting  warrants  for  the  arrest, 
imprisonment,  and  even  torture  of  the  subject. 
The  court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  other  tribunals  of 
the  same  description,  were  offsets  of  the  privy 
council.  Its  pohtical  functions  were  also  exten- 
sive, though  not  admitting  so  easily  of  definition. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1640)  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  granted  to  persons  arrested  under  war- 
rants from  the  privy  council ;  and  its  power  in 
this  respect  was  thus* placed  on  a  level  with  that  of 
ordinary  magistrates.  The  judicial  functions  of 
the  council  were  thus  effectually  annulled ;  nor 
have  they  been  revived,  except  as  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  civil  law  courts,  and  from  the  local  tri- 
bunals subsisting  in  our  colonies  and  foreign  de- 
pendencies. The  number  of  privy  counsellors, 
originally  inconsidejuble,  was  in  the  course  of  time 
greatly  extended :  limited  by  Charles  II.  to  thirty, 
It  has  since  his  time  again  become  indefinite.  The 
political  functions  of  the  privy  council  are  now 
virtually  annihilated,  and  the  title  of  privy  coun- 
sellor is  only  one  of  distinction.  The  appellate 
lurisdiction  already  alluded  to  ia  exercised  b^  a 
body  selected  from  the  mass,  termed  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  counciL 

The  cabinet  council  is  a  body  which,  though 
without  any  recognised  legal  existence,  directs,  in 
effect,  the  government  of  the  country.  It  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  privy  coimsellors,  usually 
consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  crown 
for  the  time  being,  summoned  to  attend  at  each 
meeting.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  ftom 
the  cabinet  of  Queen  Henrietta,  in  which  the  ad- 
visers of  Charles  I.  were  accustomed  to  meet.  The 
number  is  usually  from  12  to  15.  The  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
three  secretaries  of  stAte  (home,  foreign,  and  co- 
lonial), are  always,  in  practice,  members  of  the 
cabinet :  some  other  offices  are  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  accompanied  by  a  seat  in  it. 

The  influence  which  tne  sovereign  exercises 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
degree  of  executive  power  that  centres  in  him  or 
her  personally,  necessarily  differ  very  greatly  at 
different  periods,  inasmuch  as  they  must  materially 
depend  on  his  character  and  capadtv,  and  on  the 
state  And  character  of  parties.    At  di^erent  periods 
since  the  Revolution,  Parliament  has  compelled 
the  crown  to  dismiss  one  set  of  ministers  and  choose 
another  in  opposition  to  its  own  predilections ;  but 
such  ministries  have  rarely  enjoyed  much  real 
power  or  been  very  lasting.    Wnichever  party  in 
the  state  was  known  to  have  the  countenance  and 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  has  gene- 
rally contrived,  in  no  very  long  period,  to  secure 
a  majority  in  parliament.    Hence  it  is  that  from 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  the  Whigs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
intervals,  were  constantly  in  power;  and  that  the 
Tories  held,  with  similar  exceptions,  the  reins  of 
government  from  the  accession  of  Geoise  III.  down 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  BiU.    But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  will  be  the  case  in  future 
It  was  corapararively  easy  for  the  crown  to  deal 
with  the  proprietors  or  patrons  of  nomination  bo- 


roughs ;  but  the  support  of  such  persons  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  secure  a  majority:  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  constituents  must  now  be  ak) 
conciliated ;  and  no  ministry  whose  proceediuirs 
were  disapproved  by  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes 
could  hope  to  obtain  a  majority  in  tlie  event  of  & 
dissolution,  however  high  they  might  stand  in 
court  favour.  Whether  the  nation  shall  be  better 
or  worse  governed  in  time  to  come  thui  it  has 
been  since  the  Revolution,  experience  only  can 
decide ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  the  government  must  now  be  conducted 
more  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
Still,  however,  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  very 
considerable ;  and  when  parties  are  nearly  ba]anccil 
in  the  country  and  in  the  H.  of  C,  it  may  be  able 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  whichever  party  it 
espouses.  But  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  to  a  decided 
majority  in  parliament,  otherwise  than  bv  enlist- 
ing the  public  sympathies  in  its  favour,  ff  it  can- 
not do  this,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant 
party  for  the  time  being.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
decisive  criterion  of  a  free  government — that  the 
highest  authority  in  the  state  should  be  obliged  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  public  voice  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  representatives. 

Not  only  are  the  legislative  measures  proposed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  conduct  of  the  internal 
government  of  the  country  and  its  foreign  xda- 
tions  with  other  states,  entrusted  to  ministers,  but 
they  have  also  the  disposal  of  all  or  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  patronage  belonging  to  the 
crown.     Offices  involving  no  political  responsi- 
bility, such  as  those  of  the  household,  have  been 
sometimes  excepted  from  this  rule,  and  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  sovereign  according  to  his  per- 
sonal predilections ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
a  uniform  practice,  and  ministers  have  repeatedly 
required  and  obtained  the  disposal  cf  these  offices. 
Generally  speaking,  patronage  in  a  coontiy  like 
England  is  always  exercised  with  a  view  to  the 
acQuiring  or  preserving  parliamentary  supporL 
Rulers  like  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia 
might  select  individuals  to  fill  offices  on  the  sole 
ground  of  theic  superior  fitness  to  dischaige  their 
duties.    But  in  a  free  country  suitableness  S<x 
office  is  not  the  only  thing  to  bo  attended  to  in 
deciding  as  to  the  comparative  claims  of  candi- 
dates for  official  preferment ;  if  they  poaiesN  it, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  the  primary  conddeiation 
is,  how  is  the  government  to  be  carried  on  ?  Now 
that,  it  is  plain,  will  be  best  effected  by  secoiing 
the  active  support  of  the  friends  of  government^ 
and  by  weakening  the  party  of  their  opponents; 
and  the  distribution  of  patronage  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be 
realised.    A  government  that  should  neg^lect  to 
avail  itself  of  this  power  could  not  long  exi^L 
Hence  in  England  nme  out  of  every  ten  sttuatiims 
are  disposed  of  on  the  recommoidation  of  persons 
possessed  of  parliamentary  influence.    This,   in 
fact,  is  here  the  via  vtgia  to  preferment  and  state 
distinction.    In  filling  up  the  more  conspicuous 
situations,  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the 
candidates,  as  well  as   their   reecHnroeodAtions, 
must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account;  but  iu 
the  ^reat  majority  of  cases  parliamentary  patniti- 
age.is  the  mte  qua  non. 

Officers  of  State  and  Kingf^s  Mmistert, — In  £ng* 
land,  as  in  other  countries,  the  sovereigns  eam- 
found  the  advantage  of  surrounding  themselves 
with  counsellors,  or  rather  with  servants,  mote 
submissive,  and  more  useful  for  their  purpoiws, 
than  those  ^reat  fmictionaries  of  state  wbaee 
dignity  nominally  entitled    them   to  the  chief 
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weight  and  inflccnce  in  their  several  departments. 
Hence,  of  the  ancient  great  offices  of  state,  one 
only  can  be  regarded  as  now  subsisting  in  the 
full  extent  of  its  power  and  importance. 

Some  have  become  altogether  obsolete ;  others 
are  kept  in  commission,  and  their  duties  thus 
di\nded  among  several  persons;  others  confer 
little  more  than  titular  dignity. 

The  great  officers  of  state  were — 

1.  The  lord  high  steward.  This  officer  is  now 
only  nominated  on  the  occasions  of  a  coronation, 
or  an  impeachment,  in  which  case  he  acts  as  pre- 
sident of  the  House  of  Lords. 

2.  The  lord  high  chancellor.  He  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  king's  j^eat  seal.  If  there 
be  no  chancellor,  the  seal  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
officer  styled  the  lord  keeper,  or  is  put  in  commis- 
f^ion.  In  precedency,  he  ranks  next  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  above  all  other  lords 
temiioral  and  spirituaL  He  acts  as  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  he  b  always  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  generally  has  great  influence.  Be- 
sides various  other  important  duties,  he  exercises 
the  functions  of  chief  judge  of  the  court  cf  chan- 
cery, in  which  capacity  he  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

3.  The  lord  high  treasurer.  For  a  very  long 
period  this  office  has  not  been  filled.  It  is  placed 
in  commission,  in  the  hands  of  officers  styled  lords 
of  the  treasury.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
is  usually  prime  minister  for  the  time  being.  The 
treasury  has  the  control  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  the  appointment  and  superintendence  of 
the  boards  and  offices  of  customs  and  excise, 
stamps  and  taxes,  post-office  department,  &c 

4.  The  lord  president  of  the  council  (privy 
council),  an  office  of  great  antiquity,  revived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IK,  and  which  has  ever  since 
continued.  Its  duties  are  little  more  than  no- 
minal ;  but  it  is  attended,  by  custom,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet. 

5.  The  lord  privy  seal.  This  officer  has  the 
custody  of  the  king's  privy  seal,  for  the  purpose 
of  affixing  it  to  charters,  &c.,  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor has  of  the  great  seaL  He  also  usually  sits 
in  the  cabinet. 

6.  The  lord  great  chamberlain.  This  office  is 
hereditary,  and  has  passed  in  succession  to  several 
great  families.  It  is  at  present  vested  in  females, 
by  whom  the  deputy  chamberlain  is  appointed. 
It  is  now  merely  a  titular  office,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household. 

7.  The  lord  high  constable  was  also  a  heredi- 
tary officer,  and  had  extensive  military  authority. 
None  has  been  appointed,  except  on  special  occa- 
sions, such  as  coronations,  drc.,  since  the  attainder 
and  execution  of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  1521. 

8.  The  earl  marshal  This  dignity  is  here- 
ditary in  the  familv  of  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  earl  marshal  has  various  ceremonial  duties, 
and  a  jurisdiction  extending  for  a  certain  distance 
round  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  which  is 
executed  by  deputy. 

9.  The  lord  high  admiraL  This  office  has  gene- 
rally, although  not  uniformly,  been  in  commission 
since  the  Revolution.  The  commissioners  arc 
styled  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  first  lord  is 
usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  board  of 
admiralty  has  the  control  and  dlrecHon  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  navy  of  the  kingdom,  the 
naval  dockyanb  and  all  matters  relating  thereto. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  appears  to  have 
originated,  or  rather  to  have  first  assumed  a 
character  of  importancei  in  the  reign  of  Queen 


Elizabeth.  At  that  time,  however,  the  secretary  of 
state  was  not  yet  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  but  attended  its  deliberations 
in  an  inferior  capacity.  The  number  of  secre- 
taries of  state  has  vanod  at  different  times ;  but 
the  office  has  continued  to  increase  in  importance, 
and  at  present  may  be  said  to  discharge  most  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  executive  in  these 
kingdoms  and  their  dependencies.  It  is  divided 
into  four  branches — ^the  offices  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  foreign  department, 
colonies,  and  the  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Each  office  has  two  under  secretaries : 
one  permanent,  for  the  discha]^  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  office ;  the  other  a  political  func- 
tionary, depending  on  the  changes  m  the  cabinet. 
The  home  office  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  police  and  magistracy  of  the  country, 
and  over  Uie  execution  or  justice.  The  duties  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  offices  extend  to  all  the 
general  business  of  those  departments.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Ireland  is  the  representative,  in 
parliament,  of  the  Irish  government,  and  is 
usually,  in  effect,  the  officer  principally  charged 
with  Its  conduct.  All  four  are  members  of  the 
cabinet  The  government  of  Scotland  is,  in 
effect,  vested  in  the  lord  advocate,  or  principal 
law  officer  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  secretary  at  war  has  a  distinct  department, 
being  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  militarv  authori- 
ties. By  an  act  passed  in  1863,  26th  Vict.  c.  12, 
called  *  An  Act  to  abolish  the  office  of  Secretary 
at  War,  and  to  transfer  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  officers  of  state,' 
the  appointment  waa  reflated  as  here  expressed. 
The  affairs  of  India  were  formerly  transacted,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  act  of  1784, 
by  a  board  of  commissioners,  commonly  termed  the 
board  of  control;  but  an  entire  change  in  thia 
respect  was  made  in  1858,  by  act  21  and  22  Vict, 
c  106,  called  '  An  Act  for  the  better  Government 
of  India.'  This  act  left  to  a  secretary  of  state 
for  India  all  the  powers  previously  exercised  by 
the  board  of  oontroL 

10.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council :  it  has  cognisance  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  countJ^. 

11.  The  post-office  is  under  the  control  of  an 
t>fficer  styled  the  postmaster-generaL 

12.  Executive  officers  of  uie  crown,  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the  judges  more  wUl  be  said  under  the 
head  *  Courts  of  Law.'  In  each  county  the  shoiff 
is  the  principal  executive  officer.  He  is  annuallv 
appointed  by  certain  officers  of  the  crown.  Hia 
principal  duty  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  process  of 
the  law  withm  his  local  jurisdiction.  He  is  also 
judge  of  the  county  court;  decides  the  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire  and  coroners ;  and  performs 
various  other  duties.  There  appears  to  be  no  strict 
legal  qualification  for  the  office  of  sheriff;  but,  in 
practice,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  men  possessed  of  con- 
siderable landed  prop<^y ;  and,  as  the  exceptions 
and  Intimate  excuses  are  numerous,  and  the  ex- 
penses are  sometimes  heavy,  the  appointment  ia 
felt  as  a  burden  by  those  oh  whom  it  falls.  The 
l^al  duties  of  the  sheriff  are  executed  in  practice 
by  his  under  sheriff,  usually  a  solicitor,  appointed 
by  him. 

The  custos  rotulorum  has  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  in  each  county. 
This  office  is  usually  joined  with  the  military  dig- 
nity of  lord  lieutenant.  His  deputy  is  tlie  clerk 
of  the  peace,  who  performs  the  mmisterial  business 
of  the  court  of  quarter  se^ions  in  his  behalf. 
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The  coroner  is  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the 
county  court :  the  office  ib  Bometiroes  filled  by  an 
attorney,  and  sometimea  by  a  medical  practitioner, 
surgeon,  or  physician.  His  chief  duty  consists  in 
holding  inquisitions  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
where  the  body  is  found;  for  which  purpose  he 
summons  a^ury  of  four,  five,  or  six  persons. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  are  commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  great  seaL  Their  general 
duty  is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  any  two  or  more  of 
them  to  inquire  of  and  determme  felonies  and 
misdemeanors.  New  commissions  are  always  made 
out  on  the  demise  of  the  crovm,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions  when  deemed  advisable.  The  only  legal 
qualification  seems  to  be  property  to  the  amount 
of  100^  per  annum ;  but,  m  practice,  the  principal 
gentry  of  the  counties,  and  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  diBcharge  these  important  and  gra- 
tuitous functions.  The  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace  are  extended  and  defined  by  a  great  variety 
of  statutes.  They  have  summary  jurisdiction, 
either  singly  or  in  their  petty  or  district  sessions, 
over  various  minor  offences,  and  in  some  civil  dis- 
putes, as  between  masters  and  servants  respecting 
wages.  They  hold,  four  times  a  year  (in  some 
counties  more  frequentlv)*  courts  of  general  ses- 
sions, for  the  trial  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors, 
and  other  business.  They  levy  rates,  and  direct 
the  application  of  the  funds  thus  raised  to  pur- 
poses of  county  expenditure. 

In  towns  having  municipal  coiporations,  the 
municipal  officers  were  formerly  er  officio  magis- 
trates ;  but  since  the  act  of  1835,  the  crown  issues 
coiiimissions  of  the  peace  in  such  boroughs.  Po- 
lice magistrates  (stipendiary)  are  appointed  in  the 
metropolis  under  various  acts  of  parliament,  and 
mav  be  appointed,  on  petition,  in  an^  borough. 

(Constables  are  either  high,  appomted  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  several  hundreds;  or 
pettifj  inferior  officers  charged  to  keep  the  peace  in 
each  to¥m  or  parish.  They  are  chosen  by  the  jury 
at  the  court  leet ;  or,  in  default  of  such  court,  ap- 
pointed by  two  justices  of  the  peace.  The  police 
force  established  in  London  and  the  principal 
English  towns  was  created  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1829.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  com- 
missioners of  police,  and  acts  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates. 

Churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  are 
officers  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
parish,  meeting  in  vestry,  under  the  authority  of 
various  statutes ;  the  first  to  superintend  the  pre- 
servation of  the  church,  the  latter  the  affairs  of 
the  fK)or.  Their  duties  are  much  curtailed  by 
recent  changes  in  the  poor  laws,  under  which  a 
number  of  parishes  are  united,  so  as  to  form  a 
district ;  and  every  union  has  its  guanlians  of  the 
poor,  partly  magistrates — who  act  ex  officio — ^partly 
chosen  by  the  vestry  for  every  parish. 

18.  Municipal  corporations  are  bodies  established 
for  the  purposes  of  municipal  government  in  bo- 
rough towns.  The  limits  of  boroughs,  to  which 
their  jurisdiction  extends,  are  fixed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, or  by  prescription.  MimiciiMd  franchises 
began  to  be  granted  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  and  generally  to  the  whole  body  of  towna- 
men  in  every  place  which  obtained  them.  But,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  their  charters  became  more 
narrowly  interpreted,  or  were  renewed,  with  differ- 
ent and  more  oligarchical  provisions.  Hence,  in 
most  towns  in  the  kingdom,  exclusive  governing 
bodies  were  formed,  to  which  the  right  of  admis- 
sion (freedom  of  the  borough)  was  vested  in  the 
municipality  itself.  But  of  these  bodies  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  or  other  governing  magistrates,  w*ere 
chosen  according  to  the  usage  of  each  particular 
place. 


The  business  of  these  corporations  ccmsisted 
in  superintending  the  administrative  government, 
and  preserving  the  peace  of  the  town ;  managing 
the  corporate  funds,  which  were  often  considerable; 
and  exercising  (by  properly  appointed  offi<%rs)  ju- 
dicial functions,  in  courts  both  of  criminal  and  (in 
some  instances)  civil  jurisdiction.  The  Municipal 
Heform  Act  of  183j  effected  a  most  extensive 
change,  by  abolishing  the  exclusive  government 
of  the  English  boroughs,  and  extending  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise  to  oocupiers  in  genenL  The 
common  council,  or  deliberative  bwly,  the  alder- 
men, and  the  mayor,  are  now  chosen  by  opjm 
election ;  the  recorder,  who  executes  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  corporation,  and  the  magistrates, 
are  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Comig  of  Justice — The  sovereign,  as  head  of 
the  executive,  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice.  He 
or  she  is,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  supposed  to  be  pi^ 
sent  in  courts  of  justice  by  the  persons  of  the 
judges.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  created,  ex- 
cept by  the  commission  of  the  sovereign.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  issued  without  the  authority 
of  parliament 

in  earlv  times  it  was  customaiy  for  the  sove- 
reigns to  hear  and  decide  cases  in  pierson ;  but  Uiis 
function  has  been  long  del^ated  to  judges,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  certain  established 
rules,  which  cannot  be  altered  except  by  statute. 
In  England,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  judges 
held  uieir  situations  tUtranU  bene  plaAto,  and 
mi^ht  be  removed  by  the  sovereign;  but  wboi 
this  is  the  case,  as  it  still  is  in  many  countries,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  judges 
should  manifest  much  independence  in  cases  in 
which  the  crown  is  concerned.  Snbsfequently  to 
the  Revolution  it  was  enacted,  in  order  to  provide 
in  as  far  as  possible  for  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  by  the  stat  18  William  ill.  cap.  2,  that 
the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  be  made 
quamdiu  te  bene  geuerint ;  that  their  salaries 
should  be  ascertained  and  established;  and  that 
they  should  not  be  removable  except  by  an  address 
firom  both  houses  of  parliament.  Their  commis- 
sions, however,  continued  to  be  vacated  by  the 
demise  of  the  sovereign  till  the  accemion  d[  Getoge 
III.,  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  demise  of  the 
crown  should  no  longer  vacate  the  judges'  com- 
missions. 

But  the  great  security  for  English  liberties,  and 
for  the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  laudable  precautions 
taken  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  as  on  the  institution  of  juries.  In  the 
common  law  and  criminal  courts,  juries  are  the 
only  judges  of  the  facts  of  any  case,  and  they 
may  also  decide  as  to  the  law.  ^  long,  therdbre, 
as  the  grand  institution  of  yaj  trial  is  preserved^ 
and  as  juries  are  fairlv  and  impartially  selected, 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  the  weakness  or  cor- 
ruption of  iudgcs.  It  is  the  proud  distinction  of 
the  English  people,  that  they  are  self-judged  as 
well  as  self-governed. 

Courts  of  iustice  are  either  general  or  local 
The  first  of  tnese  are — 1.  The  courts  of  ooinmon 
law;  2.  The  courts  of  equity;  8.  The  court  of 
bankruptcy;  4.  The  ecclesiastical  oourts;  5.  The 
court  of  divorce;  6.  The  courts  maritime.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  courta  of  assize  and  of 
quarter  and  general  sessions,  and  county  courts, 
which,  although  each,  strictly  speiJdng,  is  limited 
to  its  own  lo<»lity,  are  parts  ca  the  genend  sys- 
tem, and  subject  to  the  same  genend  principles  of 
law. 

Courts  of  Common  Law.^~l,  The  superior  couits 
of  common  law  are  three,— the  kings  or  queen's 
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bench,  common  picas,  and  excheqner.  Each  con- 1 
eista  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  inferior  or  puitne 
judges — in  the  last  court  termed  chief  and  pubne 
bsrons.  They  must  be  bamstera  of  the  degree  of 
Serjeant.  Their  appointment  is  nominally  in  the 
cruwn,  but  substantially,  like  all  other  appoint- 
ments, in  the  minister  for  the  time  being.  Cnmi- 
nal  jurisdiction,  and  a  general  power  of  superin- 
tendence over  inferior  courts,  corporations,  and 
magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  n>.served 
to  the  court  of  king's  or  queen's  bench.  That  of 
common  pleas  has  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
real  actions,  now  (through  the  e£fects  of  various 
statutes)  becoming  obsolete.  Suits  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  king  s  revenue  are  mostly  detennined 
in  the  exchequer.  With  these  exceptions,  no 
difierenoe  now  exists  between  the  authority  of  the 
three  courts,  in  either  of  which  ordinary  civil 
actions  may  be  carried  on  indiscriminately. 

From  the  decision  of  any  one  of  the  three 
courts,  an  appeal  (by  way  of  writ  of  error)  lies  to 
wliat  is  termed  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber, — 
a  court  of  appeal,  formed  by  the  judges  of  the  two 
other  courts ;  thus,  decisions  of  the  K.  B.  are  re- 
viewed by  the  C.  P.  and  exchequer,  and  so  forth. 
This  court  derives  its  name  from  the  apartment  in 
which  it  commonly  sits,  an  appendage  of  the  court 
of  exchequer.  From  the  exchequer  chamber,  a 
writ  of  error  lies  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  highest 
^>pellate  authority  of  the  country. 

Of  the  inf&iot  courts  of  common  law,  of  general 
jurisdiction,  those  principallv  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  courts  of  sessions,  held  by  the  roagiBtrates 
of  ihe  sevCTal  counties,  vested,  by  various  statutes, 
with  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters  of  public 
interest  (such  as  questions  of  the  settlement  of 
paupen  between  parishes)^  and  with  a  criminal 
jorisdictioii,  assisted  by  Junes.  The  nature  of  the 
ourts  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery  will  be  best  ex- 
plained when  describing  the  couise  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice. 

2.  The  courts  of  equity,  originally  established, 
9ifi  the  name  implies,  to  render  substantial  justice 
in  cases  where  an  injury  would  be  inflicted  by 
abiding  by  the  strict  rales  of  law,  are  now  divided 
into  two:  1.  The  court  of  chancery,  consisting  of 
two  subordinate  courts—one  presided  over  by  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  other  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls ;  and  one  superior,  presided  over  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  in  part  adjudicates  on  matters 
brought  before  it  on  appeal  from  the  other  two 
di\'Lnons,  and  has  in  part  an  original  lurisdiction. 
The  chancellor  is  also  judge  of  appeal  in  the  last 
resort  from  the  court  of  bankraptcy.  2.  What  is 
termed  the  equity  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 
u  e.  a  court  presided  over  by  a  single  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  subject  likewise  to  appeal  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  From  a  decree  of  the  chancellor, 
appeal  lies  only  to  the  house  of  lords. 

3.  The  court  of  bankruptcy,  as  reoiganised  un- 
der the  act  of  Aug.  6,  1861  (24  &  25  Vict,  c.  134), 
€^titled  '  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Bankruntcy  and  Insolvency  in  England,'  consists 
— 1.  (n  six  commissioners,  who  carry  on  the  ordi- 
nary legal  proceedings  consequent  on  the  state  of 
bankruptcy  in  a  trader  in  the  metropolis ;  2.  Of  a 
court  of  review,  which  reviews  their  judgments, 
with  further  appeal  to  the  chancellor.  The  court 
aits  in  Judgment  on  all  bankrupts  and  insolvent 
debtoiB,  whether  traders  or  non-traders.  Previous 
to  the  act  of  1861,  there  existed  besides  an  *  insol- 
vent oourty'  oon^ring  of  three  commissionen,  who 
sat  in  London,  and  also  held  circuits  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  dischaige  of  prisoners  detained  in  exe- 
cution for  debt,  on  delivery  of  their  property  to 
creditors  under  certain  statutea.  This  court  ceased 
its  functions  in  1862. 


4.  The  ecclesiastical  coorts  have  jurisdiction  in 
some  civil  causes ;  some  that  aro  termed  mixed,  of 
which  suits  for  tithes  aro  the  principal ;  and  some 
termed  purely  tpirihud^  viz.  in  the  correction  of  cer- 
tain offences,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Justice 
is  administered  in  them  according  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  courts  aro 
— 1.  The  provincial  courts  of  the  two  archbishop- 
rics, of  which  the  court  of  arches,  in  that  of  Can- 
terbury, is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal ;  2.  The 
diocesan  or  consistorial  courts  of  each  diocese; 
3.  The  courts  of  the  archdeacons;  4.  Peculiars 
(which  indeed  aro  local  courts),  of  a  small  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  which  aro  very  numerous. 

6.  The  divorce  court,  the  functions  of  which 
are  implied  in  its  name,  was  institutcil  by  tho 
Divorce  Act  of  1857  (20  &  21  Vict.  cap.  85).  Sub- 
sequent statutes  (21  &,  22  Vict.  cap.  108  and 
22  &  23  Vict.  cap.  61)  deflned  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court. 

6.  The  court  of  admiralty  is  held  before  the  lord 
high  admiral  or  his  deputy  :  it  conflicts  of  the 
instance  court,  which  takes  cognisance  of  con- 
tracts, and  injuries  on  the  high  seas ;  and  tlie 
prize  court,  which  adjudicates  on  prizes  taken  in 
war. 

Local  Courts,  both  of  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction, used  to  be  extremely  numerous,  and  were 
governed  by  a  variety  of  usages.  At  present, 
most  of  the  inferior  and  local  courts  have  been 
superseded  by  the 

Qmnty  CourU,  established  under  9  4  10  Vict  c, 
95,  and  subsequent  statutes.  Under  their  provi- 
sions England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  491 
districts,  which  are  classed  into  60  circuits.  To 
each  of  the  latter  a  judge  is  appointed,  who  must 
hold  a  sitting  in  each  of  his  courts,  at  least  once  a 
month,  for  the  trial  of  causes  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jurj'.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
extends  to  all  actions  for  debt  and  damage  not 
involving  more  than  50L ;  and  actions  of  more 
importance  may  be  tried  in  these  by  consent  of 
the  litigants.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  common  law  on  points  of  law,  and 
as  to  the  validity  of  evidence  m  actions  for  more 
than  20/. ;  but  an  action  is  not  removable  by  cer- 
tiorari, except  by  leave  of  the  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  then  the  claim  must  exceed  5/.  By 
the  Bankraptcy  Act  of  August  6,  1861,  before 
cited,  the  county  court  judges  exercise  in  the 
country  all  the  powers  of  the  fonner  district  com- 
missioners of  the  court  of  insolvency. 

The  machinery  of  courts  in  general  will  per- 
haps be  best  understood  hy  the  following  sketch 
of  the  mode  in  which  justice  is  administered  b\' 
their  means ;  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  must 
be  confined  to  the  superior  courts. 

1.  If  a  party  have  a  comphunt  of  dvil  injury 
against  another,  either  in  a  matter  of  contract,  or 
tort,  i.e,  civil  wrong,  such  as  trespass  and  the  like 
(unless  for  a  debt  below  a  certain  amount,  for 
which,  by  various  statutes  and  customs,  the 
plaintiff  may  sue,  if  he  please,  before  various 
local  and  inferior  tribunals— or  for  certain  small 
trespasses  copisable  by  magistrates,)  he  com- 
mences  a  suit  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law.  The  first  step  in  the  action  ia 
technically  termed  a  writ  of  summons.  If  tho 
suit  were  for  a  sum  certain,  the  plaintiff  had  for- 
merly the  right  to  arrest  or  hold  to  bail  the  de- 
fendant ;  but  this  right  is  now  extinguished,  and 
the  ordinary  (or  *  non-bailable ')  process  substi- 
tuted for  it,  excef^t  in  certain  peculiar  cases.  The 
writ  of  summons  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
cause  of  action,  termed  a  declaration ;  which  the 
defendant  answers  by  one  or  more  pfeas ;  and  these 
reciprocal  allegations  are  continued  (being  drawn 
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up  in  a  technical  form,  and  shown  by  the  one  party 
to  the  other)  until  a  direct  contradiction  (tech- 
nically an  is$ue)  is  arrived  at,  either  in  point  of 
law  or  of  fact  If  the  former,  the  case  is  argued 
before  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  commenced, 
and  judgment  given ;  if  the  latter,  the  cause  is  sent 
to  be  tried  before  a  jiuy. 

The  three  courts  of  common  law  hold  four  terms 
in  the  year  (each  of  about  three  weeks'  duration), 
during  which  the  judges  of  each  sit  together.  In 
these  sittings  they  decide  on  issues  of  law ;  hear 
applications  in  causes  already  decided  by  juries, 
to  have  them  sent  down  again  for  what  is  termed 
a  new  trial ;  set  aside,  or  maintain,  the  verdicts  of 
juries  on  grounds  of  law ;  and  perform  other  busi- 
ness, which  it>is  impossible  here  to  particularise. 
The  court  of  K.  B.  also  exercises  at  this  time  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  inferior  coi}rt8. 

To  try  issues  of  fact,  juries  are  summoned — 
1.  In  London  and  Middlesex,  four  times  a  year, 
before  each  of  the  three  courts,  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  during  and  after  each  term.  A  single 
judge  (usually  the  chief)  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  is  commenced,  presides  at  its  trial  by 
the  j  ury.  2.  The  remainder  of  England  and  Wales 
is  ^Wded  into  seven  circuits  :  two  of  these  (the 
Welsh)  are  travelled  by  a  single  judge  each,  who 
meet  in  the  county  of  Chester.  In  the  remaining 
five,  two  travel  together.  These  circuits  are  held 
twice  a  year — ^spring  and  summer — occupying  from 
seven  to  four  weeks.  In  the  course  of  them,  the 
judges  visit  every  county  to¥m.  The  selection  of 
circuits  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  judges  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  They  hold  several  commissions, 
of  which  the  principal  are  those  technically  termed 
of  assize,  nisi  prius,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
gaol  delivery.  The  first  of  these  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  By  virtue  of  the  .two  second  (through 
various  fictions  originating  in  ancient  usages), 
.  they  hold  courts  at  which  juries  are  summoned  to 
try  causes,  in  the  manner  before  explained,  in  each 
county.  It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch, 
that  the  issues  of  fact  in  an  action  are  not  neces- 
sarily tried  before  a  judge  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  was  commenced  ;  but  if  it  be  sought 
to  set  aside  that  verdict,  or  obtain  a  new  trial, 
application  must  be  made  to  that  court 

Fersons  are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  by  the 
possession  of  certain  species  of  property ;  chiefly 
freeholders  of  10^  per  annum,  and  householders 
of  a  certain  value.  There  are  numerous  causes  of 
exemption,  which  practically  extend  to  all  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  «furors  are  summoned 
by  the  sheriff,  on  a  system  intended  to  take  all 
qualified  persons  in  the  county  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  rotation ;  and  twelve  are  selected  by  ballot 
from  the  list  of  those  in  attendance  for  the  trial  of 
each  cause, — chtdlenge*  being  allowed  under  cer- 
tain legal  restrictions,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
exclude  all  individuals  who  can  be  fairly  supposed 
to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  either  party,  or  in  a  situ- 
ation to  hinder  them  from  bringing  in  a  conscien- 
tious verdict  Plaintiffs  or  defendants  may,  if  so 
inclined,  pray  for  a  s^jecial  jury  ;  persons  qualified 
to  serve  on  which  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  so- 
ciety. Witnesses  are  examined  rtrd  voce,  in  open 
court  On  vcnlict  given,  the  court  pronounces 
judgment,  with  damages  and  costs,  according  to 
the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  each  case. 

Such  is  the  course  oi  an  action  at  common  law ; 
but  if  the  question  arising  between  the  parties 
touch  on  matters  of  equitable  jurisdiction  (which, 
in  technical  language,  is  said  to  extend  to  truttgy 
charitittf  mattert  of  account^  fraud,  accident,  and 
mutake,)  in  some  cases  the  preferable,  in  others 
the  exclusive,  mode  of  obtaining  Justice,  is  by 
application  to  a  court  of  equity.    That  applica- 


tion is  by  a  suit  commenced  by  hitt  on  informa- 
tion :  questions  arising  in  the  progress  of  the  suit 
are  determined  on  petition  or  motion.  Not  only 
the  pleadings,  as  in  courts  of  common  law,  but 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  are  conducted  in 
writing.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  styled  a 
decree.  When  a  doubtful  question  of  fact  arises, 
the  judge  will  sometimes  send  the  question  to  be 
tried  by  way  of  issue  before  a  jury  in  a  common 
law  court;  but  he  is  not  bound  by  its  verdict 
in  making  his  decree. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  that  all  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  (with 
some  very  trifling  exceptions)  may  be  carried  on 
by  plaintiff  or  dci'endant  in  person ;  but  this  ia 
very  rarely  done,  from  obvious  causes.  If  not  in 
person,  the  party  can  only  cany  them  on  by  the 
authorised  ofiSccis  of  the  court — viz.  1.  Attorneys^ 
or  solicitors,  who  are  employed  in  carrying  on  all 
or  most  of  the  preliminary  proceedings ;  2.  Bar- 
risters, or  counsel  retained  by  the  former  to  con- 
duct the  proceedings  in  court  Without  entering 
into  technical  distinctions,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  barristers  (beginning  with  the  lowest  order) 
are  classed  as — 1.  Utter,  or  within  the  bar,  ranking 
by  seniority ;  2.  Serjeants,  a  body  formerly  pos- 
sessing the  exclusive  right  to  practise  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas^now  confounded  in  practice 
with  the  next,  or  thini  class ;  3.  Counsel  within 
the  bar, — to  which  rank  they  are  admitted  by 
patent  either  as  king's  or  queen's  counsel  or  of 
precedency,  enabling  them  to  take  rank  according 
to  the  date  of  their  patent  The  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  rank  at  the  head  of  the  bar. 
These  officers  arc  the  counsel  employed  by  the 
crown  in  various  contingencies,  and  considered  as 
forming  port  of  the  administration—going  out  of 
office  fuon^  with  it  There  arc  also  other  classes 
of  practitioners,  not  necessarily  barristers,  via. 
pleaders,  employed  in  drawing  pleadings  at  com- 
mon law  ;  and  conveyancers,  whoAC  business  con- 
sists in  drawing  deeds  relating  to  property. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  t)\e 
pleadings  are  according  to  forms  denved  from  the 
evil  law :  evidence  is  documentary.  The  duties 
of  the  attorney  are  executed  by  officers  styled 
proctors ;  and  the  counsel  are  doctors  of  civil  law, 
graduates  of  the  universities. 

Criminal  Proees*.— Crimes  are  divided  by  the 
ancient  customary  law  of  England  into  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors :  the  latter  being  gene- 
rally offences  of  inferior  importance  (such  aa 
breaches  of  the  peace,  riots,  and  attempts  to  com- 
mit certain  other  offences),  are  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  only.  Parties  suspected  of  crimi- 
nal acts  may  be  apprehended  on  the  warrant  of  a 
justice,  granted  only  on  the  sworn  testimony  of 
one  witness  at  least,  directed  to  the  coiuitabie  or 
other  peace  officer  of  the  district ;  but  any  one  may 
lawfully  arrest  one  who  has  committed  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  in  his  presence.  The  offender 
is  then  carried  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace.  Un~ 
less  the  case  be  one  of  those  minor  offences  for 
which  the  Justice  has  power  to  punish  on  sum- 
mary conviction,  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  the 
party  charged  is  committed  to  gaol,  or  admitted 
to  bail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  He 
is  committed  to  take  his  trial  in  most  cases  at  the 
next  ensuing  sessions  of  the  peace  (either  in 
boroughs  or  counties),  or  at  the  next  gaol  delivery, 
by  the  Judges  at  the  assizes,  whichever  may 
happen  nrst ;  but  capital,  and  in  general  the  most 
serious,  class  of  offences  arc  tried  at  the  assizes 
only.  In  Middlesex  and  certain  adjoining  parts, 
offences  are  now  tried  by  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  which  sits  twelve  times  a  year  at  least,  and 
b  usually  attended  by  two  or  moro  judges  of  the 
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Buperior  courts,  and  the  judicial  authorities  of  the 
city  of  London.  The  prosecution  is  then  carried 
on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  hy  indictment  before 
the  grand  jury.  This  body,  consisting  of  from  12 
to  23  persons  (at  the  assizes,  persons  of  rank  in  the 
county ;  at  the  sessions,  persons  of  somewhat  in- 
ferior'station),  receives  all  indictments,  and  hears 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  If 
the  indictment  be  dismissed,  it  is  returned  to  the 
court  witli  ttie  endorsement  *  no  bill,'  and  the  ac- 
cused is  free.  If  the  evidence  appear  to  them 
prima  fade  satisfactory,  the  bill  is  said  to  be^omu/, 
and  the  prisoner  or  defendant  is  put  on  his  trial. 
The  grand  jury  is  also  summoned  to  find  bills 
against  parties  not  in  custody  or  on  bail  for  of- 
fences for  which  there  is  no  previous  arrest^  such 
as  perjury ;  and  these  are  tried  at  the  entadng  ^aol 
dehvery.  There  is  also,  in  certain  offences,  diiefly 
of  a  public  nature,  a  mode  of  proceeding  by  infor- 
matumj  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
dictment. 

The  accused,  when  brought  into  court  under  this 
preliminary  process,  is  arraigned  before  a  petty 
jury,  summoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jury 
m  civil  causes  just  described.  If  he  plead  guilty 
on  arrai^ment,  his  plea  is  recorded,  and  judgment 
given.  If  he  plead  not  guilty,  the  trial  proceeds. 
There  are  also  certain  pleas  in  bar,  or  defences  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  technical  nature,  rarely  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  accused  by  pleading  them  waves 
the  trial  by  jury.  The  witnesses  are  then  heard ; 
and  if  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  *  not  guilty,'  he  is 
released ;  if  '  guilty,'  he  is  convicted,  and  judg- 
ment passes.  A  judgment  may  be  reversed  for 
error  of  law  by  the  superior  court;  and  pardon  may 
be  granted,  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  letters 
patent  of  the  sovereign,  under  the  great  seaL 
Pardon,  and  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence,  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
the  Home  Office.  The  sheriff  is  the  officer  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  entrusted. 

The  criminal  law  of  England  might  formerly, 
perhaps,  have  been  justly  characterised  as  san- 
guinary ;  but  in  this  respect  a  great  change  has 
been  effected  within  these  few  years,  and  capital 
punishments  are  now  never  indicted  except  for 
murder.  Among  the  secondary  punishments, 
transportation  long  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
But  a  notion  had  latterly  been  graining  ground 
unfavourable  to  its  efficiency,  and  it  has  now  been 
relinquished.  It  was,  indeed,  no  longer  possible 
to  maintain  it  by  sending  criminals  to  Australia ; 
for  that,  instead  of  being  a  punishment,  was  a 
favour  to  the  wrong  doers. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  which  shows  the  total 
number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial, 
convicted  and  acquitted,  in  the  fifteen  years,  1849 
to  1863,  in  Enghmd  and  Wales. 
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20^18 
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The  number  of  women  committed  for  trial  is, 
on  the  average,  about  one-fourth  that  of  men. 
Among  the  20,818  individuals  committed  for  trial 
in  1863,  were  16,461  males  and  4,357  females. 

Churdi  of  England, — The  sovereign  is  head  and 
supreme  governor  of  the  national  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land ;  has  the  right  to  assemble,  prorogue,  and  du- 
solve  all  £^niods  and  convocations  of  the  cleigy ; 
is  the  ultimate  judge  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  (an  authority  exercised  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor) ;  and  has  the  nomination  to  bishoprics  and 
some  other  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

The  clexgy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  di- 
vided into  three  degrees  or  ordeis — bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  There  are  two  archbishops  and  24 
bishops  within  the  realm  of  England.  They  are 
nominated  to  their  respective  dioceses  by  the 
crown ;  the  election  being  by  a  writ  of  congi  delire, 
or  licence  to  elect,  addressed  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  diocese,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  tile  sovereign,  directing  them  to  dect  a  cer- 
tain specified  individual.  By  the  canons  of  the 
church,  every  candidate  for  holy  orders  must  be 
examined  and  ajiproved  by  a  bishop.  The  bishop 
has  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  his  court  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  and  the  general  superintendence 
over  the  clergy.  An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the 
clergy  in  his  province ;  has  the  inspection  of  the 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy ;  and  exercises  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  from  the  episcopal  courts. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  primate 
of  aU  England.  He  has  withm  his  provmce  the 
bishoprics  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  London, 
Winchester,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester, 
Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester, 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  St.  David's,  Bangor, 
St.  Asaph,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Peterboro',  and 
Oxford.  He  has  the  privilege  of  crowning  the 
kings  of  England.  He  is  the  usual  channel  of 
communication  with  the  crown  or  the  ministers 
on  constitutional  questions  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  York's  pro- 
vince consists  of  the  six  northern  counties,  with 
Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire ;  and  includes  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  Chester,  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Kipon,  Manchester,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  has 
the  privilege  to  crown  the  queen  consort,  and  to 
be  her  perpetual  chaplain.  The  archbishops  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  deigy  in  their  provinces,  and 
have  within  them  the  inspection  of  the  bishops, 
as  well  as  of  the  inferior  clergy,  for  which  purpose 
they  make  their  visitations,  which  are  now,  how- 
ever, practically  episcopal,  not  archiepiscopal,  and 
made  only  as  bishops  within  their  own  dioceses. 
They  have,  assisted  by  at  least  two  other  bbhops, 
the  confirmation  and  consecration  of  the  bLshope. 
They  have  also  each  his  own  particular  diocese, 
wherein  they  exercise  episcopal,  as  in  their  pro- 
vinces they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  jurisdiction. 
As  superior  ecclesiastical  judges,  all  appeals  from 
inferior  jiirisdictions  within  their  provinces  lie  to 
them.  They  have  also  each  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction.'  They  have  power,  by  stat  26  Hen. 
VlII.  c  21,  but  now  only  exerdse  it  upon  accua- 
tomed  occasions,  of  granting  dispensations.  This 
power  is  the  foundation  for  the  grant  of  special 
licences  to  marry,  to  sanction  the  holding  of  two 
livings,  now  restricted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbiwy.  The  bishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in 
his  diocese.  He  has  the  power  of  ordaining  pnests 
and  deacons,  of  consecrating  churches,  of  confinn- 
ing  the  ba])tiziHi,  of  grantmg  licences  to  many, 
and  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  manners  of  hia 
clergy  and  people.  The  bishop  is  also  an  eccle- 
siastical judge;  but  he  appoints  a  chancellor  to 
hold  his  court  for  him,  and  assist  him  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  In  case  of  complaint  against 
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a  clerk  in  holy  orders,  he  is  empowered  bv  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  (3  A  4  Vict.  c.  86)  to'  hold 
a  court  in  his  own  person,  assisted  by  three  as- 
sessors. After  the  archbishops,  the  bishops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  have  respec- 
tively precedence ;  and  then  the  bishoi)s  of  both 
provinces,  according  to  their  seniority  of  con- 
secration, or  translation  to  an  English  see  from 
that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which  ranks  lowest. 
Colonial  hUhopt  of  the  established  church  have 
been  appointed  by  the  crown  in  forty-two  of  the 
principal  British  colonies.  By  atat  59  George  IIL 
c  60,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
and  the  bishop  of  London  are  permitted  to  ordain 
persons  specially  to  reside  and  officiate  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.  The  discrepancy  that  prevailed  in 
ancient  times  in  the  size  of  bishoprics,  though 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  erection  of  new  sees 
at  the  Reformation,  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  Inconveniences  thence  re- 
sulting have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  won- 
derful increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1760  in 
the  population  of  certain  districts  compared  with 
others.  To  remedy  this  evil  to  some  extent,  par- 
Uament  appointed' a  committee  in  1834,  which 
recommended  that  two  new  bishoprics — those  of 
Manchester  and  Kipon — should  bo  formed  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  districts,  chiefly  out  of 
territories  included  in  the  dioceses  of  York  and 
Chester.  The  commissioners  also  recommended 
that,  saving  the  rights  of  the  (then)  existing  in- 
cumbents, the  bishoprics  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
should  be  united,  and  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and 
Man  suppreswed.  They  recommended  further  that, 
according  as  opportunity  offered,  sundry  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  from  the  revenues  of  the 
sees  of  Canterbunr,  York,  London,  Durham,  and 
Winchester;  and  that  the  surplus  revenue  so 
arising  should  be  formed  into  a  fund  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  two  new  bishoprics,  and  for  raising 
the  income  of  the  poorer  claiw  of  sees  to  from 
4,000(.  to  5,000/.  a  year.  These  recommendations 
were  confirmed  and  carried  out  in  most  particulars 
by  the  act  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77,  and  by  the  orders 
in  council  issued  under  its  authority.  The  income 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  reduced  in  1836 ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Ripon  was 
formed  into  a  bishopric.  The  sees  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  have  also  been  united.  The  bishopric 
of  Manchester  was  formed  in  1847. 

Every  diocese  has  a  chapter,  consisting  of  a 
dean  and  a  certain  number  of  canons  and  preben- 
daries. The  chapter  is  often  styled  the  council  of 
the  bishop ;  but  it  exercises,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
sort  of  interference  with  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  with  the  general  superintending  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop.  The  chief  duty  of  its  members 
consists  in  maintaining  the  constant  celebration 
of  ilivine  service  in  the  cathedral  church.  Dean- 
eries are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  some  by  the 
form  of  election  by  the  chapter  (as  in  the  case  of 
bishops),  others  by  the  kind's  letters  patent.  The 
canons  are  variously  appointed, — ^by  the  crown, 
by  the  bUhop,  or  by  election  among  themselves. 
Besides  the  chapters  in  cathedral  churches,  there 
are  also  chapters  in  a  few  others,  which  are  styled 
collegiate  churches. 

Archdeacons  are  church  officers,  appointed  (in 
most  cases)  by  the  bishops  for  their  assistance  in 
various  matters  connected  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  diocese. 

For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  convocation, 
consisting  of  the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans, 
in  person,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  proctors,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy;  each 
chapter,  in  both  pro\Hnces,  sending  one ;  and  the 


parochial  clergy  of  each  diocese  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  each  archdeaconry  in  the 
province  of  York,  sending  two.  These  councils 
are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbbhopii,  in 
pursuance  of  the  queen's  mandate.  \\^en  assem- 
bled they  must  also  have  the  queen's  licence  Ixs 
fore  they  can  deliberate,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they 
are  binding  on  the  cleigy.  In  the  province  of 
Canterbury  the  convocation  forms  two  houses ; 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  sitting  together  in 
the  upper  house,  and  the  inferior  cleigy  in  the 
lower.  In  the  province  of  York  all  sit  together 
in  one. 

Parsons  are  the  incumbents  of  pariah  churches. 
They  must  be  priests;  and  derive  their  title  by 
presentation,  induction,  and  institution.  They  aie 
termed  rectors  or  vicars;  the  former  being  such 
as  are  entitled  to  the  whole  tithes  of  the  parish ; 
the  latter  only  to  a  certain  portion.  The  number 
of  parochial  benefices  in  England  and  Wales 
amounts  to  about  12,000,  besides  which  there  are 
200  extra-parochial  places.  The  advoacaom,  or 
right  of  presentation,  to  about  one-half  the  bene- 
fices is  in  the  hands  of  {niyate  owners ;  the  re- 
mainder belong  to  the  crown  (of  which  the  pa- 
tronage is  exercised,  as  respects  livings  of  inferior 
value,  by  the  chancellor),  to  archbishops  and 
Inshops,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  imivenii- 
ties.  The  residence  of  incumboitB  in  their  bene- 
fices, and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  hold  more 
than  one  benefice,  have  been  ue  objects  of  a 
variety  of  regulations  both  in  canons  and  statutes. 
Incumbents  ma^  be  deprived  either  by  sentence 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  particnlar  offences 
or  in  pursuance  of  certain  penal  statutes.  CSatUet 
are  likewise  priests,  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  nominated  to  serve  cures.  Stipen- 
diary curates  are  such  as  are  appointed  by  rectors, 
either  to  supply  their  place  in  case  of  non-ivsi- 
denoe,  or  to  assist  them ;  whose  salary  is  regu- 
lated by  statute,  or  episcopal  authority.  I'er- 
petual  curates  are  appointed  to  churches  in  which 
there  is  neither  rector  nor  vicar;  or  to  chapels  of 
ease,  parochial  chapels,  and  free  chapels,  that  i8» 
district  churches  in  large  parishes. 

The  order  of  deacon,  in  the  constitution  of  tht 
English  church,  serves  merely  as  a  necessary  pre- 
limmary  to  that  of  priest.  By  the  canons  of  the 
church  no  bishop  can  admit  any  one  to  holy 
orders,  ^'  who  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he 
be  of  either  of  the  universiries  of  this  realm,  or 
except  he  bring  letters  dismissoiy  firom  the  Linhop 
of  whose  diocese  he  is.' 

The  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
made  by  the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  convened  in  convocation  iu 
1603,  and  ratified  by  James  I.  They  have  not 
been  established  by  act  of  parliament,  and  ocmse- 
quently  are  binding  on  the  clergy  only. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  are  derived  partly 
from  land,  and  partly  from  tithes.  The  latt<v 
formed  the  original  endowment  of  every  parochial 
church.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  fell 
gradually  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations ;  and  a  part  of  these  again,  at  the  di^su- 
lution  of  monasteries,  into  the  hands  of  private 
indi\'idua]s.  Out  of  the  10,500  benefices,  more 
than  3,000  have  had  their  'great'  tithes,  or  tho« 
of  com,  wool,  Ac,  appro^mated  or  impropriated : 
in  most  of  these  instances,  however,  the  *  small 
tithes,'  as  thev  are  termed,  or  those  of  frait,  milk, 
pi^,  and  such  like  articles,  are  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church.  Nearly  a  third  f  «rt 
of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is  wholly  titht^- 
free,  owing  to  exemptions  enjoyed  in  fonner  tim«s 
by  religious  houses.    Tithe  ts  now,  by  an  act 
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pa^ed  in  1837,  under  a  coime  of  commatadon  for 
an  invariable  com  rent,  to  be  converted  into  money, 
at  the  prices  of  the  day. 

^  AIthoii£;h  the  Church  of  England  be  still  reoog> 
nised  as  ^e  national  establishment,  the  exclusive 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  its  members,  and, 
mdeed,  all  legal  distinctions  between  different 
classes  of  subjects  on  account  of  religious  opinion, 
have,  by  a  series  of  changes,  been  nearly  abolished. 
The  chief  remaining  rights,  privileges,  and  lia- 
bilities, which  connect  the  church  with  the  state, 
are  nearly  as  follows : — 

1.  The  headship  of  the  king:  as  a  neoessaiy 
consequence  of  which  the  sovereign  himseif 
must  be  a  memberr  of  the  national  church.  This 
headship,  all  persons  taking  certain  offices  are  re- 
quired to  recwgnise,  bv  the  oaths  of  abjuration 
and  supremacy,  for  which  a  declaration  is  substi- 
tuted m  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics.  Roman 
Catholics  are  also  specificallv  excluded  from  the 
office  of  chancellor,  and  a  few  other  high  dig- 
nities. 

2.  The  form  of  public  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  rites  of  the  church,  its  articles  of  belief,  and 
various  points  in  its  discipline,  originally  settled 
by  convocation,  are  established  by  the  authority 
of  parliament. 

3.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

4.  Although  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  differ- 
ent forms  of  worship  is  now  guaranteed  to  all 
Christian  dissenters,  and  that  or  others  (as  Jews) 
tacitly  tolerated,  there  are  still  some  legislative 
provisions  respecting  them,  by  which  the  supe- 
riority of  the  established  church  is  recognised. 
Thus,  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops 
are  forbidden  to  assume  the  titular  dignities  of 
their  respective  dioceses ;  and  public  functionaries 
are  forbidden  to  attend  dissenting  places  of  worship) 
with  the  insignia  of  their  office. 

5.  The  cleigy  of  the  Church  of  £ng[land  have 
long  acted  as  officers  of  the  civil  power,  m  the  cha- 
racter of  regiatian  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ; 
but  the  late  act,  by  establishing  a  new  system  of 
registration,  has  materially  altered  their  position 
in  this  respect,  and  their*  exclusive  authority  is 
now  taken  away. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  at 
different  periods  with  respect  to  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  interfere  with  the  property  and  reve- 
nues enjoyed  by  the  church.  It  is  now  generally 
admitt^,  that  parliament  is  entitled  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  the  church  revenue ;  but  it  is  con- 
tended b^  many  tiiat  it  has  no  right  to  take  away 
an^  portion  of  such  revenue.  But  a  pretension  of 
this  sort  is  totally  inadmissible.  Whether  it 
would  be  wise  and  proper  to  make  any  such  diver- 
sion is  a  matter  dependent  on  circumstances,  and 
to  be  judged  of  at  the  time ;  but  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple or  right  of  any  kiud  to  hinder  parliament, 
should  it  be  so  disposed,  from  dealing  with  church 
property  as  it  would  deal  with  anything  else.  An 
established  church  is  neither  part  nor  parcel  of 
religion:  it  is  a  mere  human  institution,  with 
functionaries  appointed  and  paid  by  the  state ;  and 
should  parliament  be  honestly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  great  interests  of  religion  and 
morality  will  be  better  promoted  by  diverting  a 
portion  of  the  church  property  to  other  purposes, 
it  is  not  entitled  merely,  but  it  is  its  bounden  duty, 
so  to  divert  it.  The  rights  of  existing  incumbents 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  protected;  but  provided  this 
be  done,  parliament  is  quite  as  much  entitled 
to  remodel  the  church,  and  dispose  of  its  property, 
as  it  is  to  remodel  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
to  disband  a  regiment,  or  pay  off  a  Une  of  battle^  1 
ship.  I 


Dissenters  from  the  Chnrch  of  England  are  now, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  strug^es,  placed  en- 
tirely on  an  equal  footing  with  its  members  in 
respect  of  political  rights  and  privileges.  The 
dissenters  consist  principally  of,^ — 

1.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  increased, 
chiefly  through  the  immigration  of  Irish  labourers, 
ftom  60,000  to  about  2,000,000  since  the  accession 
of  Geoige  III.  2.  The  members  of  what  ore  com- 
monly called  the  three  denominations — Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  Baptists :  of  these,  the  first, 
since  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when  for  a  short 
time  they  had  political  power  and  the  revenues  of 
the  church  in  their  hands,  have  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. Many  of  their  churches  have  become  Uni- 
tarian. The  Independents  or  Congregationalists 
are  so  termed  from  asserting,  as  their  fundamental 
principle,  the  tndependence  of  each  separate  congre- 
gation. They  are  numerous,  and  have,  for  the 
most  part,  retained  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
professed  by  the  ^reat  majority  of  Christians.  The 
Baptists  are  divided  into  general  (or  Arminian) 
and  particular  (or  Calvinistic).  8.  Of  the  Metho« 
dists,  there  are  likewise  two  principal  divisions. 
The  Wesle^ans,  the  most  powerful  and  important, 
whose  origm  was  about  a  century  ago,  now  num- 
ber about  a  million  and  a  half  of  members.  Their 
dissent  firam  the  church  is  less  complete  than  that 
of  other  sects.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are 
chiefly  established  in  Wales.  4.  The  Quakers 
are  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
tenets  and  observances  (although  their  strictness 
in  the  latter  appears  to  be  on  tibe  decline),  than 
for  their  numbeis.  5.  Jews  afe  not  numerous  in 
England;  but  are  supposed  to  have  augmented 
considerably  of  late  years. 

No  information  regarding  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  episcopal  church  and  those  ad- 
hering to  other  religious  creeds  in  England  is  given 
in  the  last  official  census.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  returns  of  the  registrar  general  that,  in 
the^rear  1861,  out  of  a  total  number  of  163,706 
marriages,  130,697  were  solemnised  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  established  church.  Of  the  latter 
number  102,955  were  alter  publication  of  banns ; 
20,090 by  licence;  4,048  by  superintendent  regis- 
trar's certificate ;  and  16  by  special  licence.  Itut 
this  statement  does  not  represent  the  real  numbers 
with  perfect  accuracy,  as  8,588  n\arriages  were  not 
distinguished  in  the  registers  in  respect  to  these 
particulars.  The  number  of  marriages  performed 
otherwise  than  agreeably  to  the  forms  or  the  esta- 
blished church  was  83,009.  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riages were,  7,782 ;  those  in  the  registered  chapels 
of  other  religious  denominations,  13,182 ;  those  of 
Jevra,  262 ;  of  Quakers,  58 ;  whUe  marriages  con- 
tracted in  superintendent  registrars'  offices  were 
11,725.  In  1851  the  marriages  in  the  established 
church  were  about  181,000,  and  in  1861  they  were 
nearly  the  same  number.  In  1851  those  not  per- 
formed in  the  established  church  were  about 
23,000;  in  1861  they  were  33,000.  It  appean 
from  these  figures  that  an  increase  of  9,000,  which 
the  total  marriages  in  1861  exhibited,  as  compared 
with  those  in  1851,  was  appropriated  by  persons 
who  married  according  to  other  rites  than  those  of 
the  established  church. 

In  1861  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  4,564 
buildingB  belonpng  to  Roman  Catholics  and  dis- 
senting denommations,  and  registered  for  the 
solemnisation  of  marriages.  A  uird  part  of  that 
number  belonged  to  Independents,  1,000  to  Bap- 
tists, 895  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  551  to  Roman 
Catholics,  193  to  Calvinistic  Methodists,  152  to 
Unitarians,  137  to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  141 
to  various  other  bodies  who  have  not  yet  acquired 
numerical  importance. 
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The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  80  years. 
The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  stated  at  the  Congress 
of  Malines,  Aug.  25, 1863,  that,  in  the  year  1830, 
there  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  434  priests; 
and  that  in  1863  there  were  1,242.  In  1830  the 
churches  were  410 ;  in  1863  they  were  872.  There 
were  16  convents  in  1830.  the  number  has  arisen 
in  1863  to  162.  In  1830  there  were  no  houses  for 
religious  men,  but  in  1850  there  were  eleven.  In 
1863  the  number  amounted  to  63.  Another  report 
—in  the  *  Catholic  Directory,'  Lond.  1864^-give8 
the  following  statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  churches,  and  communi- 
ties in  Great  Britain :— 


1854 

1864 

InCTMM 

Roman-CathoUo  CTergy  \ 
in  England   .        .       j 
Do.  in  Scotland 

922 
134 

1,267 
178 

845 

44 

Total 

1,056 

1,445 

889 

Churchea   and  Stations ) 
in  England  .        .       ) 
Do.  in  Scotland 

678 
134 

907 
191 

229 
57 

Total      .       • 

812 

1,098 
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89 

89 
13 

Commnnitlea  of  Men  in ) 
England        .        •        ) 
Convents  in  England 
Do.  in  Scotland 

17 
84 

56 

178 
18 

Total       • 

84 

186 

103 

Commissioned  Army     ) 
Chaplains     .        .        J 

— 

18 

18 

The  present  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  2,000,000. 

Public  Education,— In  England  no  system  of 
pubUc  instruction  has  been  established  by  autho- 
rity of  the  legislature.  Schools  have,  however, 
been  esUblished  in  most  parishes,  and  very  large 
sums  have  been  left  by  private  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  gratuitous  instruction.  Al- 
most all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  kingdom  owe 
their  origin  to  this  source ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  county  in  which  so  great  an  amount  of  pro- 
perty has  been  appropriated  for  the  education  of 
youth.  Many  of  these  bequests  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  controlling  authority,  so  that 
•  they  have  not  unfrequenUy  been  embezzled  and 
diverted  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  destined.  Still,  however,  the 
amount  of  property  applicable  to  educational  pur- 
poses in  England  is  very  large.  It  is  believed 
that,  at  this  moment,  the  incomes  of  the  estates 
and  other  piopertv  left  for  educational  purposes 
would  amount,  i^  properly  managed,  to  about 
400,000i  a  year.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
management  of  such  property  is  far  from  efficient ; 
and  the  irtility  of  the  fimds  that  are  realised  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  conditions  and  restrio- 
tions  under  which  they  are  applied. 

The  grammar  and  endowed  schools  appear  to 
have  been  principallv  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  especially  the  latter; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  any  vigorous  eflTort  was  made  to  supply  the 
lower  c'iasses  with  education,  or  to  bnng  this 
most  important  instrument  of  civilisation  and  ad- 
vancement within  the  command  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  But  during  the  present  century  a 
great  many  schools  have  been  founded,  having 
thb  object  in  view.  These  consist  principally  of 
what  are  called  National,  British,  and  ForeigUi 


and  Sunday  schools.  The  first,  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Society,  are  conducted  on  tlie 
s^-^stem  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell  of  Madras,  and 
use  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
which  they  are  closely  connected.  The  schools 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Socie^  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  religious  sect,  but  are  open  to  all 
pupils  of  whatever  creed.  Sunday  Schools,  so 
called  from  their  being  open  only  on  Sundays, 
belong  to  all  denominations  of  dissenters,  as  well 
as  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  giving  an  account  of  the 
primary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  showing 
the  number  visited  by  the  government  inspectors, 
the  accommodation  for  the  children,  and  the 
number  of  children  present  at  inspection,  in  the 
ten  years  1854-63  : — 


Tcan  (endM 
5 lit  AoffuM) 

KumtMroT 

SchooU 

tiupcetad 

Komber  of 

Chlldrni  vho 

esD  be  accom- 

modfttcd 

Vawherat 

Chliam 

jmwiitat 

IiH|>cccioa 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

8,147 
8,858 
4,237 
4.438 
5,435 
5,531 
6,012 
6,259 
6,113 
6,227 

611,274 

704,495 

766,152 

841,215 

1,001,097 

1,054,813 

1,158.827 

1,215,782 

1,292,560 

1,315,988 

410,904 
483.934 
652.226 
002,557 
698,*B 
757.082 
8304>71 

906,158 
932,603 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  speaking  generally, 
education  in  England  is  of  an  inferior  description ; 
and  that,  in  point  of  qnaUtv,  it  ia  below  the 
standard  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and  some  other 
countries.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  the 
fact;  though  at  the  same  time  it  cann<rt  be 
denied  that  it  is  to  the  freedom  of  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  scope  given  to  talent  and 
enterprise  to  elevate  their  possessor  in  the  scale  of 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  not  to  educational 
systems,  that  the  progress  made  by  Englishmen, 
and  the  triumphs  they  have  achieved  in  all  de- 
partments of  mdnatry,  science,  and  liteiatixre,  are 
to  be  ascribed. 

The  superior  grammar  schools,  and  the  two 
great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
especially  appropriated  to  the  educaticm  of  the 
higher  classes.  An  account  of  them  will  be 
found  under  the  articles  Cambridge,  Etos, 
OzI^ORD,  Ac  The  London  Univendty  is,  stzictly 
speaking,  only  a  board  authorised  to  examine  in- 
dividual educated  at  certain  places,  and  to  grant 
de^nees  to  qualified  persona. 

J^oor  Laws. — A  con^ndwry  ^roviBum  for  Ac 
mjpport  of  the  poor  has  long  existed  in  England. 
It  grew  out  of  the  impotent  attempts  made  in  the 
reigns  of  Hennr  YIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  the  eariicr 
part  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  to  suppress  mendicancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  poor  by 
voluntary  contributions.  At  length,  the  earlier 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  consolidated,  and 
the  principle  of  compulsory  provision  earned  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  the  lOEunous  statute  of  the 
43  Eliz.  c  2,  which  enacted,  that  all  maimed 
and  impotent  poBons  should  be  provided  for  at 
the  expense  of  their  respective  puishesy  and  that 
employment  should  be  found  for  the  unemployed 
able-bodied  poor.  From  this  remote  period,  the 
law  of  England  has  regarded  every  parish  in  the 
light  of  a  family,  the  richer  members  of  which 
were  bound  to  provide  for  those  who,  through 
inability,  misfortune,  or  want  of  vroAj  could  not 
provide  for  themsel\'e8.  This,  also,  is  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  law  of  Scotland  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor;  and  provided  the  means  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  be  so  contrived  that  iodi- 
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gence  and  suffering  may  be  relieved,  without  at 
tile  same  time  encouraging  indolence  2nd  vice, 
the  system  would  seem  to  be  quite  unexception- 
able.' Practically,  however,  this  has  been  found 
to  be  a  problem  of  exceedingly  difficult  solution, 
and  not  a  few  have  conclud^  that,  however  ad- 
ministered, all  systematic  attempts  to  relieve  the 
poor  ore  necessarily,  in  the  end,  productive  of 
mcrcased  want  and  misery. 

The  poor,  no  doubt,  are  naturally  anxious  that 
the  compulsory  provision  for  their  support  should 
be  raised  to  the  highest  limit,  and  that  tiieir  ne- 
cessities should  not  only  be  relieved,  but  that 
they  should  be  able,  without  molestation,  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness.  But  wherever  the  assess- 
ment and  administration  of  the  pn^dsion  for 
their  support  is  left  to  the  care  of  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  its  payment  really  falls,  this 
tendency  to  abuse  is  not  long  in  being  effectually 
pro\nded  against,  and  the  sustaining  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  system  alone  remains.  The 
complicated  code  of  laws  respecting  settiements, 
and  the  establishment  of  workhouses,  owes  its 
origin  to  this  principle  —  to  the  wish  of  the 
legislature  to  reheve  the  poitr,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  the  abuse  xtf  the  rates;  and 
there  is  unquestionable  evidence  to  show,  that, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  1603 
do^ra  to  about  1780,  the  devices  in  question 
were  effectual  for  their  object;  and  that  while 
poverty  was  relieved,  no  encouragement  was 
given  to  sloth,  or  to  early  and  miprovident 
unions. 

But  soon  after  this  period  various  innovations 
were  made  on  the  old  law,  which  broke  down 
most  of  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  the 
rates;  and,  in  1795,  the  principle  was  adopted, 
of  mixing  together  wages  and  poor-rates,  and  of 
eking  out  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  former  by  payments  from  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  this  subversion  of  Uie  principle 
on  which  the  poor  rates  had  been  previously 
administered,  they  began  rapidly  to  increase, 
and  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  whole,  or,  at 
least,  a  very  laige  part  of  tne  surplus  produce 
of  the  land.  Various  devices  were  resorted  to, 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  evil ;  but  not  one 
of  them  had  for  its  object  to  revert  to  those  prac- 
tices and  mode  of  administering  the  law,  which 
the  experience  of  more  than  250  years  had  shown 
were  fullv  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  abuse. 
At  lengUi  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
passed  in  1834,  which  introduced  a  totally  new 
system  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 
Under  this  act  the  country  has  been  divided  into 
unions  of  parishes,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
administration  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor 
in  these  unions  being  entrusted  to  a  board  of  guar- 
dians elected  by  the  rate-payers.  These  guar- 
dians are  themselves  controlled  bv,  and,  in  fact, 
are  merely  the  executive  ofiicers  of  a  central  board 
of  three  commissioners  established  in  London,  who 
have  power  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
management  of  the  poor,  which  all  guardians,  and 
other  inferior  ofiicers,  are  bound  to  obey.  The 
central  board  is  assisted  by  deputy  commifisioners, 
who  attend  at  meetings  or  guardians,  explain  the 
law,  and  adjudicate  or  report  upon  extraordinary 
cases,  and  see  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
central  board  are  complied  with. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834, 
some  additions,  having  for  principle  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  respective  unions,  and  the  more  equal 
spread  of  the  burthen  of  taxation,  were  made  in 
1864. 

2Subioined  is  a  table  of  the  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  England 
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and  Wales  at  different  periods  since  1748,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  pop.  at  these  periods : — 


T«an 


1748,1749,1760 

1775,1776 

1783,1784,1786 

1801 

1813 

1821 

1831 

1841 

1849 


Snau  espendfld 
on  Poor. 


£ 
689,971 
1,530,800 
2,004,239 
4,017,871 
6,656,100 
6,959,249 
6,798,888 
4,760,929 
6,792,903 


Population 


6,000,000 

7,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,872,000 

10,160,000 

11,978,000 

13,897,000 

15,770,000 

17/»34,000 


ThefoUowmg  table  shows  the  number  of  pau- 
pers (exclusive  of  vagrants)  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
the  several  unions  and  parishes  under  boards  of 
sruarduins,  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  Ist  of 
January  m  each  year : — 


rirtJ«i.] 

Yean 

Number  of 

Unions  and 

Parlthei 

690 
606 

606 

620 
624 
624 
624 
629 
642 
646 
646 
649 
653 
656 

NnmbOTofPanpnn 

In-door 

Ottt-door 

-1 

Total 

1849 

1850) 

1851 

1852) 

18531 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1856 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

119,375 
118,559 
110,565 
106,418 
104,186 
113,676 
121,563 
125,597 
123,882 
126,481 
123,805 
119,026 
130,961 
143,191 
146,197 
137,800 

815,044 
801,984 
750,328 
728,011 
694,636 
704,661 
729,806 
752,170 
720,424 
781,706 
737,166 
731,994 
759,462 
802,975 
996.427 
844,000 

934,419 
920,543 
860,893 
834,424 
798,822 
818,337 
851,369 
877,767 
843,806 
908,186 
860,470 
851,020 
890.423 
946,166 
1,142,624 
981,300 

Population  in  1851  of  624  unions  and  parishes,  16,250,861 


f* 


»> 
t* 
»» 

1861 

>i 
ff 


629 
642 
646 
649 
653 
655 


ff 
ff 
f> 
ft 
ff 
ff 


ff 
ff 
ff 
ft 
ft 
ft 


16,628,399 
17,463,827 
17,670,935 
19,814,000 
19,875,000 
18,886,000 


The  year  1849  is  the  first  year  for  which  the 
actual  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  on  a 
given  day  can  be  returned. 

Public  Amu$emenU,-^TheTe  are  few  things,  pro- 
bably, m  which  national  character  and  habits  are 
displayed  more  truthfuUy  than  in  popular  sports 
and  amusements;  and  though  none  of  these  be  in 
any  way  associated  amongst  us  with  civil  or  reli- 
gious polity,  as  in  ancient  Greece  and  Kome,  and 
some  modem  Catholic  nations,  they  are  still  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  and  require  a  short 
notice.  Field  sports  comprised  almost  the  whole 
pastimes  mdulged  in  during  the  early  period  of 
our  history :  they  were  materially  modified  by  the 
game  laws  introduced  at  the  Norman  period,  and 
which  have  descended  down  to  our  own  times. 
Many  generations  have  passed  since  the  chase  was 
mimicry  of  war ;  but  so  far  as  danger  and  excite- 
ment are  concerned,  fox-hunting  and  steeple 
chases  may  be  considered  as  substitutes  for  the 
chase  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar.  Archery  ranked 
amongst  the  most  popular  and  important  of  the 
old  English  sporto,  and  constituted  the  peculiar 
boMt  of  the  ancient  yeomanry,  as  is  shown  by  the 
ballads,  that  form  so  peculiar  and  valuable  a  por- 
tion of  our  earlier  literature,  and  which  ffivebv 
far  tiie  most  faitiiful  and  striking  illustrations  of 
this  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  commonalty.  By  their  means 
the  fame  of  the  outlaw,  Kobin  Hood^has  already 
outlived  that  of  many  a  legitimate  hero,  and  bids 
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fair  to  outlive  that  of  many  more.  The  wild  boar 
vraa  an  object  of  the  chase  down  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  deer  may,  in  a  h'roited  sense,  be  still  con- 
sidered as  such.  The  fox,  hare,  and  otter  are  at 
present  the  only  wild  animals  that  can  in  a  gene- 
ral sense  be  said  to  perpetuate  the  chase.  Fox- 
hunting may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  in  an  especial 
manner  the  out-door  sport  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England  at  the  present  day.  Coursing 
and  falconry  were  sports  restricted  to  those  of 
gentle  blood ;  the  latter  has  long  been  obsolete,  in 
any  popular  sense,  though,  like  archery,  it  is  in- 
dulged in  by  a  few  individuals.  Partridge  and 
grouse  shootmg  are  universally  popular  amongst 
tlie  country  gentlemen ;  and  fishing  is  also  exten- 
sively practised.  Amongst  the  lower  classes 
wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  out- 
door sports  :  it  is  followed  principally  in  the  north- 
cm  and  western  cos.,  but  the  modes*are  essentially 
distinct,  that  of  the  former  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  fashion  of  the  ancient  athletas.  Quarter 
staff  and  boxing  must  also  be  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly English  in  their  character;  but  prize-nght- 
ing  appears  to  have  got  somewhat  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bidl-baiting  and 
cock-fighting,  once'  so  general,  with  other  sports 
of  a  like  brutalising  chiu'acter.  Horse  races  are  of 
comparatively  modem  origin,  and  have  attained 
to  toe  acme  of  popularity  with  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  races  at  Ensom, 
Doncaster,  Ascot,  Goodwood,  and  other  places, 
attract  vast  crowds  of  visitors;  and  nowhere  is 
there  to  be  seen  such  a  display  of  magnificence, 
numbers,  good  humour,  and  love  of  enjoyment,  as 
may  be  witnessed  at  these  meetings.  Cricket 
grounds  and  bowling  greens  maintain  their  popu- 
larity amongst  the  more  respectable  classes,  as 
those  for  skittle  playing  do  amongst  the  lower. 
Boat-racing  may  be  noticed  as  a  popular  amuse- 
ment that  seems  to  be  gaining  ground ;  and  the 
regattas,  or  boat-matches,  that  are  now  annuallv 
got  up  in  several  sea-port  towns,  are  very  well 
attended.  The  holyday  fair  or  wake  comprises 
most  of  the  various  amusements  in  vogue,  and  is 
usually  annual:  some  of  the  more  ancient  of  these 
appear  to  have  had  a  religious  origin,  others  had 
business,  wholly  or  partly,  in  view :  as  popular 
festivals,  they  are  all  fast  degenerating,  and  bid 
fair  to  dLsappcar  altogether,  at  no  very  distant 
period.  In-doors,  billiards  have  replaced  the  an- 
cient shuffle-board,  and  cards,  though  still  pretty 
general,  are  rapidly  ^ving  way  to  music  and  con- 
versation: many  minor  customs,  once  universal 
favourites,  might  be  named,  that  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  though  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe 
are  still  seen  in  the  majority  of  houses  at  Christ- 
mas, few  other  of  the  older  customs  or  sports  can 
be  said  to  survive,  in  any  state  of  vigour :  even 
blindman's  buff  and  hunt  the  slipper  are  now  but 
rarely  practised,  and  never  In  ^nteel  society. 
Dancing  keeps  its  ground,  changing  its  character 
according  to  the  changes  of  fashion.  The  muta- 
tions that  have  occurred  in  dramatic  representa- 
tions from  the  time  when  they  were  associated 
with  the  festivals  of  religion,  and  chiefly  limited 
to  scriptural  subjects,  down  to  the  allegorical 
masques  of  B.  Jonson,  which  Milton's  ^Comus' 
shows  lingered  on  to  a  later  period)  form  a  wide 
fleld  for  investigation.  The  Christmas  mumming 
(that  may  still,  perhaps,  be  witnessed  in  some  re- 
mote comers,  improving  the  stories  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  or  Fair  Kosamond)  seems  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  old  mysteries ;  the  moun- 
tebank and  his  merry  Andrew,  and  Punch  and 
Joan,  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  scene.  It  would  require  far  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded,  to  mark  the  various  changes  in 


what  has  been  called  the  legitimate  drama,  whose 
master-pieces  were  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
its  career  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
L  The  drama  has,  at  the  present  time,  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  predominating  influence,  for 
which  two  causes  may  be  assigned, — the  theatres 
have  ceased,  owing  to*  the  greater  lateness  of  the 
dinner  hour,  to  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  whose  in- 
fluence in  England  is  all  but  omnipotent;  and 
they  are  monopolies  which,  in  the  long  run,  always 
have  a  deteriorating  influence  over  literature  as 
well  as  industry. 

In  so  far  as  the  metropolis  may  be  conndercd 
an  index  to  the  community  at  large,  music  would 
seem  to  be  rapidly  advancing  in  popular  favour ; 
nor  can  it  escape  notice,  that  the  means  taken  to 
popularise  sculpture  and  painting  are  fast  neutral- 
ising the  propensities  which  naturally  resulted 
from  want  of  perception  and  sympathy  with  works 
of  art.  The  results  of  all  this  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, in  the  more  tranquil  and  refined  tone  that 
pervades  most  places  of  public  resort,  and  in  the 
greater  taste  for  country  excursions,  reading,  and 
quiet  amusements. 

Langtiage, — The  En^luh  Langvage  is  principally 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  Gothic  or  Belgic 
occupants  of  the  lower  and  more  fertile  parts  of 
the  country,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  invasion, 
and  the  Saxons  by  whom  the  country  was  overrun 
subsequently  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans, 
were  congenerous  races ;  so  that  the  language  of 
the  latter  easily  became  that  of  the  people  gene- 
rally. After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  the  Norman  lan- 
guage became  that  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 
the  courts  of  law;  but  the  influx  of  Norman 
settlera  was  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any  ma- 
terial influence  over  the  language  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  which  continual  to  be  essentially 
Saxon.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  line  in 
favour  of  their  continental  dominions  and  subjects, 
lost  much  of  their  influence,  and  being  bred  in 
England,  they  began  to  become  familiar  with,  and 
use  the  language  of,  their  English  subjects.  In 
1216,  Henry  III.  issued  a  writ  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.  Not  long  after,  English  was  substituted 
instead  of  French,  in  vivA  voce  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  law ;  and  though  written  proce»lings  in 
courts  were  carried  on  for  a  considerable  period 
longer  in  a  barbarous  jai^gon,  half  French  and  half 
English,  the  latter  was  ordered  by  statute,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  be  thenceforth  exclusively 
used  in  the  courts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  enactment,  the  statutes  con- 
tinued to  be  promulgated  in  French  down  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  III. 

During  all  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  was 
gradually  acquiring  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  English  language.  A  great  many  French 
(and  consequently  Latin)  words,  through  our  long- 
continued  connection  with  France,  successively 
found  their  way  into  the  language;  and  it  also 
was  enriched  by  words  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
other  tongues.  Wydiffe  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
who  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  may  be  re^ 
garded  the  one  as  the  father  of  EngUsh  pioee,  and 
the  other  of  English  poetry.  During  the  15th 
century,  the  language  advanced  but  little;  bat, 
previously  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  it  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  attained  to  the  form  and 
standard  which  it  now  exhibits.  Dniing  the  reigrns 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  many  additional  French, 
and  some  Italian  and  Spanish  words  were  intro- 
duced. Still,  however,  of  about  88,000  word^ 
which,  excluding  the  preterites  and  participles  of 
verbs,  the  English  language  is  supposed  to  com- 
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prise,  about  23,000  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori^n ;  and 
the  remainder  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  in  differ- 
ent but  uncertain  proportions. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  subject  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  works  that  have  been  written  in 
English.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  literature,  philosophy,  or  science,  in 
which  English  writers  have  not  attained  to  high, 
and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  unrivalled  excel- 
lence. For  a  lengthened  period,  our  philosophical 
and  political  literature  has  had  much  more  of  a 
practical  than  of  a  theoretical  or  speculative  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  taste  for  metaphvsical  inquiry  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  great  object  has  been  to  diffuse  literature, 
and  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  a  wide,  rather  than 
of  a  select  circle  of  readers.  The  influence  of  this 
change  on  the  character  of  our  literature,  and  the 
ta«tc  of  the  public,  cannot  yet  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated ;  perhape  the  former  will  gain  in  clearness 
and  lose  in  depth ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
lower  standard  may  be  formed  of  philosophical  and 
literary  eminence. 

Condition  of  the  People, — Some  remarks  have 
alreadv  been  made  illustrative  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the 
present  times,  as  compared  with  their  condition  at 
more  remote  periods.      Speaking  generallv,  all 
classes  are  now  incomparably  better  fed,  Wter 
lodged,  and  better  clothed,  than  at  any  former 
epoch  in  our  history.    The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  butchers'  meat  since  1770  has  been 
more  than  double  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  the  population ;  and  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  Ac,  since  the  same 
peri<Kl,  has  been  quite  unprecedented.    In  fiict,  the 
poorest  individuals  are  now  in  the  daily  enjoy- 
ment of  many  descriptions  of  luxuries  that  were, 
no  further  back  than  the  17th  century,  unattain- 
able even  by  the  richest  lords.    Tea  and  sugar  are 
now  become  necessaries  of  life ;  every  cottage  is 
well  furnished  with  glass  windows,  and  maids  of 
all  work  are  now  quite  as  well  and  neatly  dressed 
as  the  duchesses  that  flgured  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  signal  increase  of  prosperity,  con- 
siderable distress  exists  among  certam  classes — 
especially  amon^  the  agricultural  labourers.    The 
depressed  condition  of  this  important  class  of  the 
population  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  varietv  of 
causes,  which,  however,  may  all,  or  nearlv  all,  be 
traced  to  the  one  great  e\'irof  want  of  education. 
However,  this  is  an  evil  remedied  from  ^ear  to 
year,  and,  without  indulging  in  too  sanguine  an- 
ticipations, it  may  be  said  that,  provided  tran- 
quillitv,  good   order,   and  that  perfect  security 
emcntial  to  all  great  undertakings,  be  maintained 
at  home,  the  fkir  presumption  is,  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  will  go  on  increasing  for  a  ver)'  long 
period,  and  that  England  will  indefinitely  main- 
tain the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  richest, 
most  industrious,  and  happy  of  European  nations. 
Historical  Skktch.— After  all  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  respecting  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  those  native  tribes  which 
occupied  Britain  at  the  period  when  the  Romans 
limt  reached  its  shores,  thus  much  only  appears 
to  have  been  determined  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  they  belonged  partly  to  that  great 
family  of  the  human  race  called  the  Celtic,  and 
partly  to  another  great  family  called  the  Ivothic. 
To  the  former  belonged  the  C^mry,  or  inhabitants 
of  Wales,  and  of  the  Western,  and,  perhaps,  also, 
the  Northern  counties:  to  the  latter,  or  (toths, 
belonged  the  Belgie,  who,  having  emigrated  from 
the  Continent,  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and 
most  fertile  iwrtioii  of  the  country. 


The  visit  of  Julius  Cosar  to  Britain  occurred 
55  yean  before  Christ.  From  that  time  it  re- 
mained unmolested  by  the  Romans  for  nearly  90 
yean.  In  a.  d.  43,  Aulus  Plautius,  despatched  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  began  its  conquest,  which,  in 
the  space  of  about  40  years,  was  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  part  or  Scotland, 
into  whicn  the  Romans  scarcely  penetrated. 

The  Romans  introduced,  to  a  great  extent, 
their  arts  and  civilisation  into  this  remote  pro- 
vince. Thirty-three  laige  towns,  and  many  mili- 
tary stations,  were  connected  t(^ether  by  mag- 
nificent roads,  constructed  bv  the  labour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  provincials.  It  is  probable 
that,  between  these  several  centres  of  civilisation, 
much  of  the  country  remained  in  that  state  of 
forest  in  which  the  Romans  had  found  it.  StUl 
the  population  of  Roman  Britain  must  have  been 
large,  and  its  progress  in  refinement  considerable, 
for  two  centuries  after  the  conquest.  After  that 
time,  the  declining  power  of  Rome  yielded  to  the 
fierce  attacks  of  the  northern  tribes  of  the  island, 
and  Britain  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  but  only  to  suffer  the  mora 
from  these  fierce  assailants. 

Of  the  hbtory  of  the  long  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  retirement  ot    the  Roman  armies 
from  our  island  and  its  conquest  by  the  Saxons, 
we  possess  no  memorials  sufficiently  authentic  to 
form  a  connected  narrative.    It  appears  probable 
that  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British 
tribes,  who  had  lost  their  authority  during  the 
period  of  colonial  government,  resumed  it  to  a 
certain  extent;  that  in  the  larger  towns,  the 
clerical  order,  together  with  a  council  of  magis- 
trates and  citizens,  exercised  almost  republican 
authority.    The  exact  era  of  separation  nom  the 
empire  of  Rome  cannot  be  fixed ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  effected  a.  d.  409,  when  the  letters  of  the 
emperor  Honorius  commanded  the  cities  of  Britain 
to  *  provide  for  their  own  defence.'    About  forty 
years  later,  we  find  no  distinct  trace  of  municipal 
government  left;  and  the  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  number  of  petty  chieftains  or  kings,  and 
overrun  even  to  liie  extreme  south  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Caledonian  tribes.  At  this  period  (a.  d. 
449),  Uengist  and  Horsa,  Saxon  leaders,  ranging 
the  coast  of  the  British  Channel  with  three  of 
their  piratical  vessels,  were  invited  by  Gwrtheym 
(Yortigem),  a  British  prince  of  Kent,  to  serve 
against  these  northern  invaders.    Five  thousand 
auxiliaries  soon  arrived;  quarrels  arose  between 
the  Britons  and  their  guests ;  and  (a.  d.  457)  the 
latter  conquered  Kent  for  themselves.    Such  are 
the  outlines  of  the  ancient  stoty  recorded  by 
Gildas.  In  our  critical  times  some  have  contended, 
that  the  names  of  the  leaden  (both  signiKing  a 
hone)  prove  that  those  personages  are  themselves 
as  fabulous  as  the  well-known  tale  with  which 
they  are  connected,  of  the  marriage  and  dowry  of 
the  beautiful  Rowena,  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons, 
their  return,  and  the  treacherous  seicure  of  Yorti- 
gem ;  all  of  which  are  mentioned  only  by  later 
British  writers. 

The  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  occupied  a  space 
of  about  130  yean,  from  the  landing  of  Hengist. 
Five  British  sutes,  Strath-Clyde,  Cumbria,  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  Comw'all,  maintained  their 
existence  for  a  somewhat  longer  time.  Three 
Saxon  kingdoms  (Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex),  one 
Jutish  (Kent),  four  Anglian  (Bemicia,  Deira, 
East  Anglia,  Mereia),  were  formed  in  this  period. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  people  divided  into 
various  casttes.  The  kings,  or  eaidermen,  reigned 
by  a  sort  of  herc<Utary  right,  without  any  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  succession,  but  all  claimed 
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denccnt  from  the  original  race  of  Odin.  Tlie  no- 
bility, *  carls,'  *  earlcundmen,'  of  *  thanebom,'  were 
a  class  a))art,  like  those  of  continental  nobles  at 
the  present  day.  The  tliird  class  was  that  of  the 
*  ceorls,'  or  ij^noble ;  placed  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  nobility,  yet  freemen  according  to  the 
law.  Their  rank,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
nobles,  was  estimated  by  the  different  value  of 
their  com  purgatory  oaths,  in  giving  evidence,  and 
of  their  lives  and  persons,  according  to  the  *  were- 
glld,'  or  legal  compensation  for  blood;  namely, 
one-sixth.  Every  freeman  was  presimiptively  at- 
tached to  some  *  lord,'  and  designated  as  his  *  man.' 
A  class  of  these  *  earls,'  possessed  of  landed  pro- 
perty, yet  not  *  lords,'  seems  to  have  occupied, 
like  the  equites  of  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate rank  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
under  the  various  titles  of  sitlicundmen,  lesser 
thanes,  Sec,  They  seem  to  have  had  the  privilege, 
denied  to  the  ceorl,  of  choosing  their  own  lords. 
The  ceorls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  *  bonde,*  at- 
tached to  the  glebe ;  and  might  be  the  subjects  of 
gift  or  bequest  along  with  it,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
appurtenant  to  the  property.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  political  government  of  the  realm.  Lastly, 
the  theowes,  or  serfs,  were  slaves  in  the  full  im- 
port of  the  vord. 

The  territorial  division  of  England,  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  into  counties,  nuiidreils,  and  tyth- 
ings,  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  formed  the 
batiis  of  their  civil  institutions.  The  earl,  the 
hundreder,  and  the  tything-man,  presided  ra<^c- 
tivcly  over  these  divisions.  Each  of  these  officers 
held  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  attended  by  the 
landed  proprietors :  and  by  the  well-known  custom 
of  *  frank-pledge,'  the  superior  or  noble  was  ren- 
dered res]X)nsible  for  the  acts  of  his  inferior  or 
man ;  and  the  vicina^  collectively,  for  those  of 
its  members.  The  witenagemote,  or  assembly  of 
the  wise  men,  seems  to  have  been,  in  its  original 
nature,  rather  a  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  re- 
dress of  complaints  by  or  agamst  the  great  men 
of  the  realm,  than  a  legislative  assembly.  The 
carls,  aldermen,  and  higher  prelates  attended  it ; 
and  it  is  proljable,  though  uncertain,  that  the 
burghs  sent  deputies  to  it.  Together  with  the 
king,  it  constituted  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
cmnire;  the  Saxon  kings  usually  promulgated 
theur  laws,  as  enacted  by  themselves,  with  the 
advice  of  their  ^  witan ;'  and  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  fixed  by  their  determination.  The 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity 
was  commenced  by  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions, missionaries  despatched  by  Gregory  YII. 
m  the  bNeginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  pro- 
ceed^ with  great  rapidity  to  completion.  Al- 
though the  reugion  of  Chnst  had  be^  introduced 
for  five  centuries  at  least  into  the  coun^  among 
the  Britons,  it  had  sunk  so  completely  into  decay 
in  the  revolution  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Koman  empire,  that,  from  the  reconversion  of  the 
island  under  its  Saxon  masters,  we  date  our  epis- 
copal succession,  and  the  foundation  of  our  reli- 
gious establishments. 

The  first  apixtarancc  of  supremacy  among  the 
numerous  chieftains  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  occurs 
in  the  instance  of  Ella,  king  of  Sussex,  who 
having,  m  consequence  of  a  great  victory,  ob- 
tained a  temporary  authority  over  the  Britons, 
assumed  the  title  of  Brctwalda  (ruler  of  the 
Britons),  about  a.d.  491.  During  the  long  period 
of  the  Saxon  conquest,  several  independent  states 
were  founded,  of  which  the  principal  and  best 
known  are  Wcssex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Deira, 
East  Anglia,  Northumberland;  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  well-known  term  of  heptarchy;  which, 
however,  is  substantially  erroneous,  inasmuch  as 


at  no  particular  point  of  time  did  these  seven 
states  exist  independently  of  each  other.  Scvend 
princes,  who  by  connection  or  conquest  obtained 
a  superior  power  to  the  rest,  assumed  in  succession 
the  title  of  Bretwalda,  which  eventually  (a.d.  830) 
was  held  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  conmionly 
regarded  as' the  first  king  of  England. 

The  accession  of  Egb^  to  this  dignity  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  invasion  of  Uie  Danes. 
For  a  centur}'  and  a  half  from  that  time,  their 
inroads  were  continually  repeated.    All  aubt^tan- 
tial  progress  in  cixdlisation  was  effectually  ar- 
rested by  this  terrible  evil.    The  Danes  were 
always  at  hand:    the  intervals   between    their 
incursions,  instead  of  being   employed    by  the 
Anglo-Saxon    princes    and   people    in    forming 
powerful  combinations  for  defence,  were  spent  in 
civil  wars ;  and  the  weaker  party  habitually  called 
u]X)n  this  powerful  foreign  enemy  for  support.  The 
reign  of  the  great  Alfred,  Uie  most  brilliant  in 
the  Saxon  annals,  took  place  towarda  the  middle 
of  this  period  (871-901).    Under  his  suocesson 
(Athelstan  and  Edmund)  the  Saxon  sway  was 
extended,  both  by  the  repulse  of  the  Danes,  and 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  and 
Devonshire.    But  the  Danes  again  succeeded  in 
overrunning  almost  the  whole  of  England;  and 
became,  in  fact,  not  only  the  chieHiains,  but  the 
progenitors  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  country  N.  of  the  Uumber,  and  of  the  coa.«t 
between  that  river  and  the  Wash  (the  ancient 
Danelage) .    At  length,  under  Sweyne  and  Canute 
(a.  d.  1017),  the  Danes  became  masters  d  the 
kingdom,  which,  however,  they   only  held  for 
24  years,  or  till  1041,  when  the  crown  devolved 
on  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  Edward,  sumamed  the 
Confessor.    Six  powerful  earls,  Danes  and  Eng- 
lishmen,  divided   the    country   between  than, 
under  his  authority,  which,  ffuring  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  was  little  more  than  nominal. 
At  his  death,  Harold,  one  of  these  chieftains,  dL^ 
regarding  both  the  claims  of  Edward's  natural 
successors,  and  those  of  William,  duke  of  Hor- 
mandy,  his  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed 
the  crown,  seized  it  by  force.    William,  having 
determined  to  vindicate  his  pretensions  by  {tace  uf 
arms,  invaded  England  with  a  powerful  aimv; 
and  having  defeated  and  killed  Harold  in  tiie 
decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  on  the  14th  October, 
1066,  succeeded  to  the  tlmine. 

The  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  ten  to  whidi 
reference  is  ordinarily  made  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  order  of  things  in  English  histor\\    The 
immediate  change,  however,  consisted  c&efly  in 
the  division  of  the  lands  of  tiie  kingdom  into 
60,000  knights'  fees  or  estates,  among  thefoUowen 
of  the  Conqueror,  as  feudsil  lord&     Feudality 
existed  among  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Noimans. 
But  the  tie  which  connected  the  inferior  with  the 
superior  was  more  one  of  personal  service,  and 
less  strictly  territorial  in  its  nature ;  nor  wore  the 
peculiar  incidents  of  military  tenure,  as  understood 
in  France  and  Germany,  known  among  the  Angb- 
Saxons.    Soon  afler  the  Ctmquest,  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory^  of  England  became  in  fact, 
as  well  as  by  the  gift  of  the  sovereign,  the  pro- 
perty of  the   Norman  knights.     But  it  seems 
certain  that  a  large  proportion  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Saxon  and  Danish  thanes,  who 
either  keep  possession  of  the  lands  in  defiance  or 
evasion  oi  the  royal  grants,  or  by  compositioa 
with  the  Normans  to  whom  they  had  been  as- 
signed.   The  class  immediately  under  the  nobles 
— the   freemen   or   ceorls  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period — if  the  fi/Zemi,   bordarii,    and   cotarii  of 
Domesday  Book  be  rightly  considered  as  ivpre- 
sentuig  that  class — appears  to  have  oomprued 
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the  great  bulk  of  the  population :  the  servi,  or 
slaves,  mentioned  in  that  record,  amount  only  to 
about  an  eighth  part  of  the  former  class.  Eighty- 
two  boroughs  are  named  ;  and,  allowing  for  those 
parts  ci  England  of  which  the  survey  is  not  pre- 
served, the  number  was  probably  about  100. 
These  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  small,  ill- 
fortified  plaoM,  inhabited  by  a  population  partly 


question,  whether  the  temponilitieB  annexed  to 
the  higher  offices  of  the  church,  such  as  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  should  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  or 
the  pope ;  the  second,  whether  clergymen,  in  cri- 
minal proceedings,  should  be  subject  to  the  royal 
courts  or  their  own.  Stephen  conceded  the  point 
of  investiture;  but  Ileurv  II.  strongly  resisted 
the  demands  of  the  church,  and,  by  the  Constitu- 


^^nerally  purchased  their  franchises.  The  popu- 
lation (Kf  England,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  has  been  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000 :  and  considering  that  the  whole 
northern  part  lay  almost  waste,  and  that  many 
towns,  manors,  and  villages  are  mentioned  as 


restonng  ancient  laws.  Dut  tne  oppo- 
sition and  martyrdom  of  Becket  turned  the  scale 
against  the  ro^al  authority.  Henry  was  forced  to 
recede  from  his  demands.  The  quarrel  of  investi- 
tures was  again  renewed  in  the  reign  of  John ; 
and  that  prince,  pressed  by  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  not  only  yielded  the  point,  but  owned 


having  lost  half  their  inhabitants  since  the  time  i  the  feudal  supcnority  of  the  see  of  Rome.    But 
*  T-^       J  .m_- ^__*  .,-        L  ..^        ,  ^^  power  of  that  church  seemed  suddenlv  to 

decay,  after  attaining  the  full  recognition  of  her 
rights:  in  the  long  reign  of  Henry  IH.  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  roval  courts  was  silently  ex- 
tended over  ecclesiastics,  and  the  prize  of  so  pro- 
tracted a  struggle  was  partially  yielded  with  little 
resistance. 

William  L  and  his  immediate  successors  pos- 
sessed no  continental  dominions  except  Nor- 
mandy, for  which  they  owed  fealty  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Bat  the  house  of  Flantagenet,  to 
which  Henr^  II.  belonged,  were  masters  of  the 
produces  oi  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine;  to 
which  that  king  added  Guienne  and  Poictou  by 
marriage,  and  Brittanv  by  conquest;  so  that 
above  a  third  part  of  ('ranee  was  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kiiigt 
of  England.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Kichard,  sumamed,  for  his  braverjr,  Caaa-  de 
Lion,  After  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  and 
adding  to  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  by  his 
exploits  in  Palestine,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Vienna,  on  his  way  home,  and  did  not 
recover  his  freedom  till  he  had  agreed  to  pay  an 
enormous  ransom.  He  soon  after  died  from'  the 
effects  of  a  wound  he  received  in  an  attack  on  a 
castle  near  Limoges. 

Richard,  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded,  in 
1199,  by  his  brotner  John,  sumamed  Lackkmdf 
whose  reign  is  one  of  the  most  inglorious  in  the 
English  annals.  During  its  continuance,  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  an  able  and  politic 
prince,  re-united  to  the  French  crown  almost  all 
those  possessions  in  France  that  had  been  under 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England. 
But  this  loss  was  in  some  measure  countervailed 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1172, 
by  the  Norman  chieftains  of  Henry  II.  The  sub- 
jugation of  that  island  was  not,  however,  com- 
pletely accomplished  till  about  four  centuries 
after. 

But  the  reign  of  John  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  concession  of  the  Great  Charter  {Magna 
Charta),  signed  at  Ruiinymede  in  1215.  In  the 
following  reign,  under  Henry  II I.^  the  commons, 
as  already  stated,  were  expressly  summoned  aa 
constituent  members  of  parliament.  The  founda^ 
tions  of  the  constitution  were  thus  laid;  and 
means  prepared  for  that  gradual  reduction  of  the 
realm  under  a  more  regular  form  of  government, 
which  was  in  great  measure  effected  during  the 
long  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272  to  1307),  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  princes  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England.  Under  him,  the  great 
council  of  the  realm  assumed  a  form  resembling 
that  of  the  modem  parliament,  by  the  separation 
of  the  greater  barons,  from  whom  the  modem, 
peerage  is  derived,  from  the  great  body  of  the 
tenants  in  chief:-  the  former  being  personally 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor,  through  the  calamities 
attending  tlie  invasion,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  pop.  under  that  prince  fell  little  short  of 
3,000,000;  though  we  incline  to  think  that  this 
is  considerably  beyond  the  mark.  It  mav,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  other  facts,  that  I^ngland, 
in  that  early  time,  was  almost  wholly  reclaimed 
and  cultivated,  since  nearly  all  the  villages  and 
hamlets  with  which  its  surface  is  so  thickly  strewn 
seem  to  derive  their  origin  fro^  the  Saxon  age. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  (1066  to  1272),  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
British  history  are — the   disputes  between    the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  and  their  barons, 
together  with  the  development  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  the  quarrel  between  the  sovereigns  and  the 
church;  and  the  foreign  relations  oi   England, 
arning  out  of  the  French  provinces  held  by  its 
kings  tm  feudal  lords.     As,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law.  every  superior  lord  had  a 
court,  consisting  of  all  those  who  held  land  imme- 
diately of  him,  so  the  king's  tenants  in  chief 
formed  the  highest  court  of  common  council  of  the 
realm.   It  oons»ted,  consequently,  not  only  of  the 
greater  barons,  but  of  such  inferior  ones  as  were 
under  no  mperior  lord,  but  held  directly  of  the 
king.    But  the  former  naturally  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  it    Backed  by  the  people, 
they  contend^  with  their  sovereign  for  the  rights 
which  were  finally  established  by  Magna  Charta, 
in  1315.    The  greater  part  of  this  celelMrated  in- 
strument is  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
king^s  pkower  as  feudal  lord ;  but  it  established  the 
two  great  principles,  that  no  one  should  undergo 
the  coDsecjuenoes  of  a  criminal  act,  unless  by  the 
judgmoit  of  his  peers,  from  which,  through  a 
variety  of  changei,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
particular  times,  we  derive  our  modem  trial  by 
jury;  and  that  no'scutage*  (originallv  a  pecti- 
niary  contribution  assessed  in  lieu  of  militar>'  ser- 
vice) should  be  levied,  except  by  consent  of  the 
great  council  of  the  realm.  This  provision,  framed 
on  behalf  of  the  king's  tenants  in  chief  only,  has 
become  the  basis  of  tJie  popular  right  of  taxation 
by  representatives.  Continued  disputes  respecting 
the  extent  of  these  privileges,  and  the  pride  of  the 
nobility,  led  to  the  barons'  war  in  the  reign  of 
Henry* III.,  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  for  a  time  governed  the  kingdom,  and 
convened  the  first  meeting  of  the  great  council,  or 
*  parliament,'  to   which    representatives   of  the 
commons  distinctly  appear  to  have  been  sum- 
moned.   This  was  in  126&— six  centuries  ago. 

The  two  great  points  on  which  the  cleigy  and 
the  crown  were  at  issue,  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus  to  that  of  Henr^  III.,  were  those  of 
investitures,  and  of  the  iunsdiction  over  eccle- 
aiastics.    The  firsts  in  point  of  fact,  involved  the 
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summoned  to  parliament,  the  latter  oeasine  to  be 
summoned  at  all,  and  being  present  only  through 
their  representatives.  These,  however,  continaed 
for  a  lengthened  period  to  yield  a  reluctant  at- 
tendance, and  seldom  interfered  in  public  affain, 
except  to  vote  or  reftise  the  supplies  demanded  by 
the  sovereign.  The  commons  and  lords  appear  to 
have  sat  in  separate  bodies,  at  least  occasionally, 
as  early  as  this  reign.  The  power  of  the  ^reat 
barons,  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser,  was  materially 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  stetnte  termed 
' dt  dom»*  which  tended  to  create  perpetuities  in 
feudal  estates;  while,  ob  the  other  hand,  the 
Btotute  *  quia  emptortB^  prevented  the  owners  from 
increasing  the  number  of  their  vassals  by  subin- 
feudation. The  combined  operation  of  the  two 
tended  to  throw  the  land  more  extensively  into 
large  demesnes,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the  small  feudal  chieftains,  reteiners  of  the  higher 
nobles.  With  the  church  Edward  was  generally 
at  peace,  though  in  his  reign  considerable  steps 
were  made  towards  the  repression  of  its  temporal 
usurpations,  by  the  subordination  of  the  eccle- 
siastical to  the  royal  tribunals,  and  by  laws  of  mort- 
main. In  its  foreign  relations,  the  rei^  of  Ed- 
ward was  eminenUy  glorious,  unjustifiable  as 
many  of  his  acts  must  m  esteemed.  He  subdued 
Wales;  interfered  with  dignity  in  the  aiTairs  of 
the  continent;  and,  Uking  part  in  the  disputes 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Soot- 
land,  nearly  subjugated  that  country,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  which  he  died,  while  engaged  iu  the  active 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against  it. 

His  son  Edward  II.  lost,  in  a  few  unfortunate 
campaigns,  the  footing  which  his  father  had  gained 
in  Scotland ;  the  crown  of  which  was  triumphantly 
worn  by  Robert  Bruce,  the  conqueror  of  Bannock- 
bum  (1812).  The  rest  of  £dward*s  reign  was 
occupied  hj  a  lengthened  stjruggle  in  support  of 
his  lavountes  against-  the  barons  and  his  queen. 
In  the  end,  he  was  dethroned,  in  1327,  by  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  who  assumed  the  power  of  a 
parliament,  and  perished  miserably  in  Bericeley 
Castle,  shortly  after  his  son  Edward  III.  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  reign  of  this  great  prince  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  wars  in  France,  which  he 
conducted  with  much  valour  and  brilliant,  though 
Only  temporary,  success.  The  right  which  he  as- 
serted to  the  crown  of  France  was  derived  throagh 
his  mother  Isabella,  who  stood  nearest  in  the  line 
of  succession,  but  was  herself  excluded  by  the 
Salic  law  from  its  inheritence.  It  was  maintained 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Edward,  that  a  title  de- 
rived through  a  female,  though  heraelf  incapable 
of  reigning,  is  valid.  The  nation,  as  in  the  wars 
of  Edward  I.  against  Scotland,  was  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  foreign  conquest,  and  for  a 
long  time  aided  its  sovereign  with  subsidies,  tall- 
ages, and  loans,  prodigally  lavished  in  support  of 
his  pretensions.  These  wars  lasted,  with  few  in- 
terruptions, from  1887  to  1874 ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing tne  great  victories  of  Cressy  (1846)  and  Poic- 
tiers  (1864},  the  capture  of  a  king  of  France,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom, 
Edward  retained  at  their  termination  only  Bor- 
deaux, Bayonncf  Calais,  and  an  insignificant  dis- 
trict of  Gascony. 

It  was  during  these  wan,  and  in  the  court  of 
Edward,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  attained  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation.  Although  this  cha- 
racteristic of  that  brilliant  era  was  but  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  in  itself  (for  the  knighto  of  Edward's 
court  left  no  successr^rs),  jret  it  had  very  important 
results  in  modelling  and  refining  the  taste  and 
character  of  the  higher  ordera.  Meanwhile  the 
of  the  people  was  undeigoiiig  a  still  more 


important  change,  under  the  influence  of  different 
causes.  The  wars  with  France,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  thoroughly  awakened 
the  spirit  of  English  nationality.  The  diatmction 
between  Norman  and  Saxon  was  thenceforth 
merged  in  the  character  of  Englishman.  The  lan- 
guage rose  cotemporaneouslv  with  the  nation ;  for 
though  tiie  change  of  speech  from  Saxon  to  Eng- 
lish was  a  very  slow  process— extending,  at  least, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  Edward  HI. 
—the  written  dialect  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
at  once  from  barbarism  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  whose  career  bq<an 
in  this  reign ;  a  point  from  which  it  receded,  rather 
than  advanoied,  for  a  century  afterwards.  The 
royal  prerogative  declined  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  reign,  owing  chiefly  to  the  necessities  of^the 
king,  whose  great  expenditure  rendered  him  de- 
pendent on  his  parliaments,  which,  for  the  fint 
time,  were  now  directed  by  stetute  to  be  sum- 
moned annually.  The  lowest  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  rose  in  importance. 

The  great  pestilence  that  raged  in  England  in 
1849,  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  a  half,  or  more, 
of  the  inhabitants.    This  is  probably  exaggerated ; 
however,  whether  one-half,  or  a  quarter,  or  a  tenth 
of  the  inhabitants  perished,  it  seems  oertein  that 
as  the  services  of  those  that  survived  became 
more  valuable,  they  demanded  and  received  higher 
wages.     This  rise  was,  however,  regarded  as  a 
grievous  hardship ;  and  the  king,  with  the  advice 
of  *  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  learned  men,'  issued 
an  edict,  by  which  all  labouren  were,  under  severe 
penalties,  ordered  to  work  at  their  old  occupation 
for  the  same  wages  that  they  received  before  the 
pestilence.    But  '  the  servants,  having  no  regard 
to  the  said  oidinance,  but  to  their  ease  and  singular 
covctize,'  refused  to  serve  unless  for  higher  wages 
than  it  allowed.    In  consequence  of  this  resistance, 
the  famous  stetote  of  the  2lst  Edward  III.  c  1, 
commonly  called  the  stetute  of  labouren,  was 
passed.    It  enacted,  that  every  able-bodied  person 
under  60  yean  of  age,  not  having  sufficient  to  live 
on,  beine  required,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  him 
that  doUi  require  him,  or  else  shall  be  committed 
to  gaol  till  he  finds  surety  to  serve.    If  a  servant 
or  workman  depart  from  service  before  the  time 
agreed  on,  he  shall  be  imprisoned;  and  if  any 
artificer  take  more  wages  than  were  wMit  to  be 
paid,  he  shall  be  committed  to  gaol.    But  the  in- 
crease of  wages  having  originated  in  natural  causes, 
could  not  be  checked  by  such  enactments.    Their 
inefiicacy  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  more  consistent  with  justice  or  ctmimon 
sense.    On  the  contrary,  fresh  efforts  were  made 
to  give  effect  to  the  stetute  of  labouren;  and  to 
prevent  its  being  defeated  by  the  peasantry  takinfi^ 
refuge  in  towns,  or  emigrating  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  it  was  enacted  by  the  84th  Edward 
III.,  that  if  any  labourer  or  servant  flee  to  an^ 
town,  the  chief  officer  shall  deliver  him  up ;  and  if 
they  depart  for  another  country,  they  shall  be 
burned  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  F.    The 
injustice  done  to  the  labouren  by  these  oppreasive 
stetutes  was  the  more  glaring,  as  Edward,  to  obtain 
funds  to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  conquest  in 
France,  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  expedient 
of  enfeebling  the  stendard  of  the  coin.    Not  only, 
therefore,  did  the  regulations  as  to  wages,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  were  effectual,  deprive  Uie  common 
people  of  that  increased  pavment  to  which  they 
were  entitled  from  the  diminution  of  their  nnin> 
hers,  but  they  also  hindered  them  from  being  ccm- 
pensat«d  for  the  fraud  practised  on  the  corn.    It 
was  attempted,  indeed,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  the  latter  by  fixing  the  prices  of 
most  articles ;  but  this  was  only  to  bolster  up  one 
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absurdity  b^  another,  and  it  is  not  poesible  that 
such  Hmifations  could  have  any  material  influence. 
NotwithBtanding  the  d^radation  and  ignorance 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  oppressions  to  which 
they  vere^  subjected  made  them  at  length  rise  en 
nuuse  against  their  oppressors.  So  long  indeed  as 
Edward  III.  lived,  the  public  tranquillity  was  pre- 
served, and  the  villeins  and  labourers  submitted  to 
the  injustice  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But 
the  growth  of  towns  and  manufactures,  during  the 
lengthened  reign  of  this  monarch,  having  mate- 
rially increased  the  number  of  free  labourers,  a  new 
spirit  began  to  actuate  the  peasantry,  who,  con- 
tnt8tinf(  their  servile  condition  with  the  condition 
of  the  citizens,  became  sensible  of  their  inferiority, 
and  more  alive  to  the  oppressions  they  suffered. 
An  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  labourers,  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  IL,  was  the 
ground  work  of  the  famous  rebellion  headed  by 
Wat  Tvler.  The  demands  made  by  the  peasantry 
show  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured. 
They  required  the  abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of 
commerce  in  market-towns  without'  tolls  or  im- 
posts, and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  instead  of  the 
services  due  by  villanage.  The  rebellion,  after 
having  attained  to  a  formidable  magnitude,  wi^ 
suppressed  with  much  bloodshed.  But  though  re- 
established, the  servitude  of  the  peasantry  was 
relaxed,  and  the  class  of  free  labourers  became  gra- 
dually more  numerous. 

How  far  this  national  movement  was  aided  by 
the  religious  excitement  which  began  at  the  same 
time  to  prevail,  has  been  much  debated.  About 
1360,  W^cliife  began  his  attacks  upon  the  men- 
dicant fnars,  and  upon  many  abuses  of  the  church 
as  it  then  existed.  He  was  supported  in  the  royal 
council  by  Edward's  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  by  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  through 
jealousy  of  the  prehites :  but  his  chief  reliance 
for  the  propagation  of  his  tenets  was  on  the  people, 
among  whom  he  distributed  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  and  despatched  the  disciples,  called 
his  *  poor  priests,'  who  appealed  to  their  homely 
sense  in  their  own  idiom,  and  by  aiguments  suited 
to  their  capacities.  He  died  in  1384  ;  his  followers 
w^ere  soon  distinguished  by  the  title  of  heretics ; 
and  the  increasing  prevalence  of  their  opinions 
was  fully  testified,  in  14()0,  by  the  enactment  of 
the  statute,  *  De  Heretico  comburendOf  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  series  of  persecutions  directed 
against  them. 

Richard  11.  was  dethroned  in  1899  by  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  his  cousin,  and  murdered  shortly 
afterwards.  The  usurping  monarch,  Heniy  IV., 
was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign,  with  do- 
mestic troubles,  which  were  with  difficulty  over- 
come by  his  great  aliilities  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
for  two  important  events  in  the  development  of 
the  constitution,  though  not  much  noticed  at  the 
time— the  fixing,  by  statute,  of  the  parliamentary 
ri^ht  of  election  tot  counties  in  all  freeholders, 
afterwards  restrained  under  Henry  YI.,  to  those 
who  were  worth  40s.  per  annum  ;  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  two  houses  as  bodies  possessing 
distinct  privileges,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
each  other. 

Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  renewed  the  claims 
of  his  ancestor  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  gained 
the  great  victory  of  Aginoourt,  in  1415,  which 
laid  most  of  that  kingdom  at  his  mercy.  But 
this  success  was  productive  of  no  real  advan- 
tage. France,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
^preat  distress,  but  England  participated  largely 
in  the  mischiefs  inflict^  on  her  neighbour.  The 
draughts  of  men  and  money  required  for  the  re- 
inforcement and  maintenance  of  the  armies  in 
France,  and  the  licence  given  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 


orders at  home,  by  the  absence  of  the  soyerei|^» 
could  not  fail  of  having  a  most  mischievous  m- 
fluence.  A  statute  of  the  9th  of  Henry  V.  recites, 
that  *  whereas  at  the  making  of  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  Edward  III.  a340)  there  were  sufficient 
of  proper  men  in  each  county  to  execute  every 
office ;  but  that  owing  to  pestilence  and  wars, 
there  are  not  now  (1421)  a  sufficiency  of  respon^ 
sible  persons  to  act  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  ana  es- 
cheators.'  The  success  of  the  French  arms  under 
the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  and  Count  Dunois, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  at  length  put 
a  period  to  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  conquer 
France.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  tranquillity 
they  enjoyed  subsequentiy  to  the  termination  of 
the  French  wars,  was  but  of  short  duration,  as 
England  soon  after  became  the  theatre  of  civil 
war. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  tide  which  he  set  up 
against  Richard  II.  was  derived  through  hia 
mother,  great-granddaughter  of  Edward,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  whom  a  popular  tradition  represented 
as  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  excluded 
from  the  succession  on  account  of  deformity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.,  had  also  female  descendants. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  through  one  of  these, 
acquired  a  title  clearly  preferable  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Heniy  IV.,  if  their  apocryphal 
claim  through  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  were  re- 
jected. The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
assumed  the  red  rose  for  their  symbol ;  those  of 
York,  the  white.  The  parties  attached  to  the 
rival  factions  were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
for  nearly  forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  intervius,  one-half  the  nation  may  be 
said  to  have  turned  its  arms  against  the  other. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  fell  in  ^e  field,  leavmg 
his  chums  to  Edward  IV.,  who,  after  various 
changes  of  fortune,  dethroned  Henr^  VI.  in  14^1. 
His  son,  Edward  V.,  a  minor,  is  beheved  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  after  a  reign  of  13 
days,  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
wards 'Richard  III.  This  able  but  sanguinary 
prince  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  gained  in  1485,  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond.  This  event 
put  a  period  to  the  civil  wars,  the  victor  uniting 
m  his  person  the  titie  of  Lancaster  through  hia 
mother,  Maigaret  Beaufort,  and  that  of  York 
acquired  through  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

The  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  oountxy.  This 
pohtic  and  able  prince  completely  destroyed  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
From  a  very  remote  period,  the  great  lords  had 
been  accustomed  to  maintain  vast  numt>ers  of 
servants  and  retainers,  pardy  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  their  grandeur,  and  partiy  as  the 
means  of  security  and  of  attack.  The  retainers 
generally  lived  on  the  estates  of  their  masters, 
who  supplied  them  with  badges  and  liveries,  and 
with  provisions  while  in  service.  These  persona 
were  not  only  ready  upon  all  occasions,  when 
called  upon,  to  support  the  cause  of  their  lords, 
to  execute  their  orden,  and  to  give  evidence  for 
them  in  courts  of  law,  but,  trusting  to  their  in- 
fluence to  screen  them  from  Justice,  they  scrupled 
not,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  to  attack 
those  they  considered  as  their  master's  enemiesL 
The  predatory  habits  acquired  in  such  a  mode  of 
life  could  not  be  easily  laid  aside  ;  and  when  dia- 
missed  firom  service,  or  not  employed  by  their 
masters,  they  generally  supported  themselves  by 
theft  and  robb^.  Many  statutes  had  been  passed 
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for  lepressing  so  enonnoas  an  abuse,  bat  without 
any  perceptible  effect ;  and  during  the  dvil  wars 
the  evil  attained  to  a  fri^htftil  excess.  No  pro- 
vision being  made  for  disbanded  soldiers  or  re- 
tainers, it  was  not  unusual  to  expose  liveries  for 
sale,  and  the  competition  for  them  amongst  idle 
and  disorderly  persons  was  such  that  they  occa- 
sionally brought  considerable  sums.  Henry  YII. 
determined  to  abate  this  nulsanee ;  and  his  saga- 
city and  firmness,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed,  enabled  him  to  succeed. 
Many  of  the  principal  nobles  had  perished  in  the 
struggles  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Bosworth ; 
and  their  power  had  been  impaired  by  repeated 
confiscations,  and  by  the  extraordinary  expenses 
they  had  had  to  sustain.  They  were,  therefore, 
but  ill-fitted  to  d^end  their  pnvil^pes  against  so 
able  and  powerful  a  prince  as  Henry,  who  per- 
ceived and  made  use  of  his  advantage.  The  laws 
against  giving  badges  and  liveries,  and  employing 
retainers,  were  renewed  and  enforced  with  a  ri- 
gour Uiat  none  could  expect  to  elude.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  that  the  barons  were  compelled  to 
lay  aside  their  feudal  pomp,  and  to  dismiss  their 
yassals,  the  improved  and  more  luxurious  habits 
that  b^gan  to  oe  diffused  throughout  the  nation 
disposed  them  to  receive  money  payments,  instead 
of  personal  services,  from  their  tenants  and  de- 
pendants ;  and  the  lower  ranks  of  people  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  abandoned  by  their  feudal  supe- 
riors, were  obliged,  instead  of  trusting  to  them  for 
support  and  protection,  to  resort,  to  some  species  of 
industry,  ana  to  respect  those  laws  they  could  no 
longer  trample  upon  with  impunity.  The  change 
that  was  thus  effected  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  had  the  most  decisive  and  beneficial 
infiuenee  on  all  ranks  and  orders.  Had  the  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  crowds  of  retainers  continued, 
order  and  tranquility  could  never  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  power  of  the  great  lords  was  undermined 
by  another  law,  which,  though  less  felt  at  the 
time,  has  been  hardly  less  important,  perhaps, 
in  its  consequences  than  any  other  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH.  This  was  the  legitimation 
of  the  practice^  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
lY.,  of  breaking  entails  by  a  fine  and  recovery. 
'  By  means  of  this  law,'  sayr  Hume,  Moined  to 
the  beginning  luxuiy  and  refinement  of  the  age, 
the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons  were  gradually 
dissipated,  and  the  property  of  the  commons  in- 
creased in  England.  It  is  probable  that  Henry 
foresaw  and  intended  this  consequence;  because 
the  constant  scheme  of  his  policy  consisted  in  de- 

Eressing  the  great,  and  exalting  the  churchmen, 
iwyers,  and  men  of  mean  families,  who  were 
more  dependent  on  himself.'  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  depression  of  the  higher  classes  having 
taken  place  before  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
commons  formed  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  crown,  Henry  VII.  was  long  previ- 
oudy  to  his  death  the  most  powerful  of  the  English 
monarchs;  and  left  to  his  son,  Henry  YIII.,  a  re- 
gal influence  which  was  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  con- 
trolled by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 

The  great  event  for  which  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  is  memorable  was  the  Reformation.  The 
event  was,  to  some  extent,  accelerated  by  his  pas- 
sions. Unable  to  procure  from  the  see  of  Rome  a 
consent  to  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Henry  involved  the  kingdom  in  a  rupture 
with  the  pope^  and  assumed  the  title  of  '  Head  of 
the  Church.^  During  a  century  of  occasional  per- 
secution, t^e  Lollards,  or  sectaries  of  Wycliffe,  nad 
continued  to  exists  probably  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Thus  the  Reformation,  when  first  it  broke 
•ttt  in  Germany,  found  in  England  ready  adherents 


among  the  lower  classes;  while  the  more  leame<f 
part  of  the  clergy,  connected  by  various  ties 
with  the  continental  reformers,  readily  embraced 
it;  and,  finally,  the  quarrel  of  the  king  with  Rome 
drew  over  the  timid  and  subservient,  while  the 
powerful  were  gratified  with  the  plunder  of  abbe\-« 
and  other  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Not  that 
Hennr  himself  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation;  on  the  contrary,  during  great 
part  of  his  reign,  belief  in  them  was  constantly 
punished  as  a  crime ;  but,  by  assuming  the  head- 
ship of  the  church,  and  rejecting  all  spiritual  do- 
mination, he  made  ready  tlie  way  for  the  transition 
of  the  nation  from  Popery  to  l^testantism.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  Henry  was  popu- 
lar; but  his  passions  were  violent,  and  being  un- 
restrained in  their  indulgence,  he  came  to  l^  the 
most  sanguinary  tA^rant  that  ever  ruled  England. 

His  only  son,  Edward  YI.,  succeeded  in  1547, 
at  the  age  of  nine  years.  Being  educated  in  the 
care  of  divines  strongly  attached  to  Protestantism, 
the  Reformation,  in  his  reign,  tended  towards  the 
extreme  side;  and  had  it  been  prolonged,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
approximated  much  more,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  to  that  established  at  a  later  period  by 
Calvin  and  his  disciples,  than  it  eventually  did. 
He  died,  however,  m  1553;  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey,  heiress 
to  the  house  of  Suffolk,  on  the*  throne,  the  Princess 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  a 
bigoted  catholic,  was  proclaimed  without  opposi- 
tion. She  immediately  restored  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  her  reign  was  distinguished 
by  a  fiert'C  persecurion  of  Protestants,  of  whom 
more  than  200  suffered  at  the  stake.  She  married 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  but  happily  died  with- 
out issue  in  1558.  During  her  reign,  in  1547,  Ca- 
lais, the  last  possession  of  the  English  in  France, 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  her  half  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  by  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Attached,  originally,  to  the  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism, this  able  princess  was,  nevertheless,  dis- 
inclined towards  the  more  violent  reformersL  who 
had  possessed  so  much  infiuenee  in  the  reign  of 
her  brother  Edward ;  and,  resuming  the  headship 
of  the  churoh,  she  succeeded  in  creating  an  e8tal>- 
lishment,  dependent  rather  on  the  state  for  support 
than  exercising  a  control  over  it.    The  Roman 
Catholics,  on  their  part,  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  secede  from  the  national  church  until  about 
1570 ;  from  which  period  they  formed  a  sect  apart. 
The  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  prosperous, 
notwithstanding  some  discontent  on  tne  part  of 
the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  besides  the  contest  occa- 
sioned by  the  religious  changes,  the  government 
of  that  century  had  social  difficulties  of  a  serious 
nature  to  struggle  with.   The  suppression  of  mon- 
asteries depriv^  a  number  of  mendicants,  and  c^ 
the  poorest  classes,  of  their  ordinary  dependence. 
The  decay  of  the  feudal  system  rendered  the  great 
landlords  less  desirous  than  heretoft  re  of  multiply- 
ing their  tenantry,  and  more  anxious  to  enrich 
themselves;  and  from  this,  among  other  causes, 
inclosures  multiplied,  and  much  arable  land  was 
thrown  into  pasturage,  producing  complaints  of 
poverty  and  oepopulation.    But  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  change,  though  at  the  time 
the  least  observed,  was  the  extraoMinary  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  of  America.   This  was  foUowed 
by  a  rapid  rise  of  prices ;  and  though  wages  ulti- 
mately rose,  their  nse  was  comparatively  slow,  and 
much  distress  accompanied  the  transition.    ThU 
great  crisis  produced  numerous  enactments  for  the 
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relief  of  the  poor,  which  ended  in  the  well-known 
statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  enacted  in  1602. 

The  dispates  between  Elizabeth  and  the  court 
of  Kome  grew  now  more  inveterate,  and  led  to 
two  important  events  in  English  history— the 
war  with  Spain  and  defeat  of  the  Spani^  araiada 
in  1588,  and  ihe  execution  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland,  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.  Being 
a  Catholic,  the  cause  of  Mary,  who  having  sought 
an  asylum  in  England  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Elizabeth,  was  embraced  by  most  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  of  the  country,  and  produced  various 
unsuccessful  plots  and  conspiracies  which  ended 
in  the  execution  of  Mary.  During  this  reign, 
England  was  joined  in  alliance,  first  with  the  Pr(^- 
testants  of  France,  afterwards,  and  more  closely, 
with  those  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  when 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  the  former 
country,  the  combination  against  the  power  of 
Spain  and  Rome  had  been  completely  and  suc- 
cessfully organised.  Ireland  was,  also,*  reduced  to 
a  state  of  greater  submission  than  at  any  previous 
period.  The  taste  for  naval  enterprise  was  fully 
awakened,  and  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of 
the  country  grew  rapidly  into  importance.  The 
last  years  of  the  long  reign  of  this  illustrious 
princess  were  daricened  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  the  lebellion  of  her  favourite  Essex,  and 
her  unavailing  sorrow  for  his  death. 

James  YI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the  nnfor^ 
•tunate  Mary,  being  next  in  succession  to  the 
croMoi,  ascended  the  English  throne  on  the  de- 
cease of  Elizabeth,  without  opposition,  his  peace- 
ful but  inglorious  reign  of  twenty-four  years 
appears  to  have  been  a  period  of  considerable  na- 
tional prosperity ;  and  m  it  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  colonial  empire  in  the  new  world 
that  subsequently  attained  to  so  vast  a  magni- 
tude. But  throi^fh  this  whole  reign,  the  struggle 
was  preparing  between  the  rising  power  of  par- 
liament-^which  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth 
bad  already  b^un  to  assume  some  duj^ree  of  inde- 
pendenoe~^and  that  of  the  crown.  The  Puritans 
were  the  mo^t  zealous  and  steady  supporters,  at 
this  period,  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  This 
sect,  or  rather  class  (fur  dissent  was  not  yet  recog- 
nised by  law),  originated  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  beinff  composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the 
disciples  of  the  more  zealous  divines  of  Edward 
YI.'s  reign,  and  approximating  in  opinion  to  the 
Protestants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Episco- 
pal government,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
were  particularly  opposed  by  them.  They  con- 
tinued to  increase  throughout  the  reign  of  James, 
especially  in  the  laiger  towns  ;  and  in  some  parts, 
as  the  eastern  counties,  they  also  became  nume- 
rous among  the  country  population. 

Charles  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  March, 
1625,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  complicated 
disadvantages  of  a  onion  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
princess ;  the  dominion  of  an  unpopular  favourite, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  an  exchequer  much 
disordered  by  the  prodigalities  of  his  predecessor. 
To  these  adverse  circumstances  were  added  a  want 
of  sincerity  and  directness  of  purpose.  But  his 
great  defect,  and  the  chief  source  of  the  disasters 
he  entailed  on  himself  and  the  country,  consisted 
in  his  arbitrary  principles  of  government.  He 
could  not  brook  the  growing  power  and  influence 
of  parliament ;  and  was  infatuated  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  a  nation  so  rich,  populous  and  enlight- 
ened as  England  now  was,  and  which  had  long 
possessed  a  representative  assembly,  would  submit 
to  be  governed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  reigns 
of  Heniy  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  An  ill-conducted 
war  with  France  added  to  his  difticulties.  Three 
parliaments  were  summoned  and  dissolved  during 


the  first  four  years  of  his  reign ;  after  which  he 
governed  for  eleven  yeare  (1680  to  1640)  without 
a  parliament  Dunng  this  lengthened  period, 
the  discontent  of  the  popular  party  was  conti- 
nually increasing  ;  especially  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  the  higher  clergy,  under  Archbishop 
Laud,  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  Puritan  minis' 
ters,  and  the  spread  of  their  opinions.  Devotion 
to  the  views  of  this  party  involved  the  king,  in 
1688,  in  a  war  with  his  Scotch  subjects,  on  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  to  impose  episcopacy.  The 
difficulties  that  grew  out  of  this  quarrel  compelled 
Charles,  in  1640,  to  summon  that  parliament, 
afterwards  so  famous  in  English  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Presbytcarians, 
having  gained  an  ascendancy  in  this  body,  forced 
Charles  to  retract  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  his 
former  government ;  expelled  the  bishops  from 
the  house  of  lords  ;  and  impeached  and  procured 
the  execution  of  the  Eari  of  Strafford,  his  ablest 
minister.  At  length  the  breach  became  irrecon- 
<nlable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  This 
eventful  struggle  conunenced  in  1642.  It  was 
waged  for  some  time  with  doubtful  advantage  on 
either  side,  till  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  leaden  of 
the  Independent  party,  obtained  the  command. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch,  they  defeated 
the  royal  armies  at  Marslon  Moor  (1644)  and 
Naseby  (1645).  Charles  soon  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  armj,  and  after  a  variety  of  in- 
trigiies  and  negotiations  between  that  body,  the 
parliament,  and  the  king,  he  was  condemned  and 
executed  by  warrant  of  judges  nominated  by  the 
parliament,  on  the  SOth  Jan.  1649.  A  republican 
government  was  next  formed,  styled  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  which  ended  in  the  protec- 
torate of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1651).  That  able  and 
successful  general  and  statesman  died  in  1658;  and 
a  short  period  of  turbulence  and  intrijnies  was 
closed  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  son  of 
the  executed  monarch,  in  Mav,  1660. 

The  restoration  was  effectea  amidst  the  seeming 
joy  of  the  people ;  and  the  first  movements  of  na- 
tional feeUng  set  strongly  in  favour  of  monarchy 
and  the  church.    Several  of  Uie  regicides  were 

?unished  with  deatli ;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
'resbyterian  persuasion  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  universidly 
ejected  from  their  benefices.  The  test  and  corpo- 
ration acts,  long  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of  the 
church,  were  abo  enacted  in  this  reign.  But  after 
a  few  years  had  elapsed,  it  was  evident  that  the 
sudden  impulse  of  loyalty  which  had  accompanied 
the  restoradon  was  not  congenial  with  the  habitual 
feelings  of  the  country.  Since  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  every  thing  had  been  changed :  those 
fundamental  nodons  of  rights  and  dudes,  both-  ou 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  which 
now  constitute  what  are  termed  the  principles  of 
the  consdtution,  grew  and  ripened  in  this  reign 
into  a  consistent  code,  which  was  radfied  at  the 
Revolution.  The  private  life  of  the  king,  his 
vices,  and,  still  more,  his  follies,  and  his  mean  and 
mercenary  dependence  on  France,  were  among  the 
causes  of  his  unpopularity.  Sanguinary  wan  with 
the  Dutch  served  only  to  exercise  the  warlike  and 
naval  spirit  of  England,  without  producing  any 
direct  benefit  or  acquisition.  It  was  about  the  year 
1673,  that  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  came, 
for  the  fint  time  in  English  history,  into  a  state 
of  permanent  collision  and  opposition ;  the  first 
containing  a  majority  attached  to  the  court,  the 
latter  being  governed  by  its  opponents.  In  1679, 
for  the  1ai»t  dme,  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory 
were  used  to  designate  the  two  great  pardes 
which  then  divided  the  kingdom,  and  which 
have  ever  since  found  Bttccessora  in  name,  if  not  in 
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spirit.  The  violent  conduct  of  the  Commons, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  their  in- 
terference with  the  succession,  by  entertaining 
measures  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  king's  brother,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
produced  at  last  a  re-action  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  Lord  Russell  and  Al^mon  Sydney  were 
the  victims  of  this  re-action,  being  executed 
for  participation  in  a  supposed  plot;  and  the 
king,  by  proceeding  against  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  for  the  alleged  abuse  of  its 
franchise,  brought  all  bodies  similarly  circum- 
stanced throughout  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of 
submission.  The  charters  were  surrendered,  and 
new  ones  granted  on  a  moipe  oligarchical  modeL 
Charles  II.  died  during  these  temporary  successes, 
in  1685. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  IL,  an 
avowed  Papist,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  reli- 
gion, to  which  it  was  his  continual  endeavour  to 
obtain  peoselytes.  T^is  circumstance,  even  more 
than  his  steps  towards  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power,  roused  against  him  a  spirit  of  almost  uni- 
versal discontent.  An  unsuccessful  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son 
of  the  late  king  (who  perished  on  the  scaffold) , 
served  for  a  while  to  strengthen  his  authority ;  but 
the  extreme  severity  with  which  those  who  had 
engaged  in  it  were  punished,  greatly  increased  his 
unpopularity.  Having  dissolved,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  that  parliament  which  had  proved  so 
favourable  to  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  judges  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  dispense  with  acts  of  parliament,  which, 
in  effect,  amounted  to  a  recognition  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  the  servile,  time-serving  opinions  of 
the  judges  were  heartily  repudiated  by  the  nation 
at  large.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  kmg  were 
of  a  stUl  more  violent  and  despotical  character,  till 
at  last  he  succeeded  in  disgusting  and  alienating 
all  his  Protestant  subjects.  Some  of  the  principal 
persons  in 'the  country  retired  to  Holland,  where 
they  found  a  secure  asvlum  through  the  protection 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  of  James. 
Had  King  James  succeeded  in  establishing  arbi- 
trary power  in  England,  his  subserviency  to  Louis 
XIY.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  hb  power,  would  have 
been  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  Holland ; 
and  to  avert  this  danger,  and  strengthen  the  Pro- 
testant party,  William  resolved  on  the  invasion  of 
Englano.  No  project  was  ever  more  completely 
successful.  James,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and 
by  the  army  on  which  he  had  mainly  depended, 
fled  to  France.  The  Convention  Parliament — ^so 
called  from  its  assembling,  of  necessity,  without 
the  royal  summons— declared  that  James  had 
abdicated  the  crown,  and  rabed  William  of  Orange 
and  his  consort  Mary  to  the  throne. 

A  solemn  seal  was  set  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Revolution  by  the  Bill  of  Rignts,  which  recited 
and  ratified  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  ex- 
cluded James  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family 
from  the  succession,  and  fixed  it,  eventually,  in 
the  Protestant  line  of  Hanover.  Such  was  the  end 
of  that  fifty  years*  struggle  which  commenced  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  The 
great  libenl  party  which  conducted  the  struggle 
throughout,  in  the  end  successfully  vindicated  the 
supremacy  of  the  nation,  and  the  sacred  ri^ht  of 
lenstance  to  unconstitutional  power.  Their  ex- 
ample has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  all  civilised 
countries,  and  the  form  of  polity  which  they  es- 
tablished has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  and,  more  or  less,  in  the  countries  of  the 
west  of  Europe.  Its  influence  in  England  has 
been  benefidaf  beyond  all  that  could  have  been 


anticipated ;  and  the  country  is  mainly  indebted 
for  by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  comfort  and  wealth, 
and  for  the  distingmshed  place  it  occupies  amoDj; 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  the  triumph  of  th<>$e 
free  principles  of  government  that  were  con«ioli- 
dated  by  the  Revolution.  From  this  pehoil 
English  domestic  history  assumes  a  new  aspert : 
the  conflict  of  parties  succeeds  to  that  of  principles 
It  is  true  that,  for  some  time  after  the  Revolutioo. 
speculative  opinions  respecting  the  royal  premjTa- 
tive  continued  to  vary ;  and  the  adherence  of  a 
considerable  body  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family, 
although  generallv  passive,  placed  the  state  in 
constant  (^nger ;  but  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereign,  the  respoiiiii- 
bility  of  ministers,  and  the  supremacy  of  parlis- 
ment,  were  never  afterwards  practically  cont&st^d. 
Force  was  abandoned;  and  ^vemment,  main- 
tained in  ordinary  times  by  influence,  was  coo- 
trolled  in  crises  of  importance  bv  public  opinion. 

In  the  reign  of  William  ill.,  England  w» 
involved,  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  before,  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent,  by  becoming  a 
party  to  the  general  coalition  provoked  by  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIY.;  and  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people,  excit^  by  that  inince's  per- 
secution of  his  Protestant  subjects,  coinciiled 
with  the  continental  uiterests  of  the  king,  and 
made  the  war  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Louis, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  support  uid  countenance 
to  the  exiled  family.  The  peace  of  Ryswii'k 
(1697)  put  a  stop  Ifor  a  short  period  to  these 
hostilities. 

In  order  to  pro\ide  for  his  militaiy  expeiiditQn>, 
William  III.  was  forced  to  have  recoufse  to  th« 
system  of  loans;  and  by  so  doin^  he  engage<t 
to  a  great  extent,  the  mercantile  mterest  of  the 
country  in  the  support  of  the  revolutionary  estal^- 
lishment.  That  interest,  though  long  influential 
in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  pn>- 
minently  forward,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  distinct 
and  powerful  element  in  the  state.  Its  increase 
during  the  17Ui  century,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
other  classes,  may  be  partly  la'dged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  London,  which  in  aU  probability  pos- 
sessed about  250,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  more  than  half  a  millioa 
in  that  of  William;  while  there  is  i«a«(>n  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  inhabitanta  of  the 
whole  country — almost  five  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  latter  rei^ — had  tmdeigone  but  a  slight  au$;- 
mentation.  The  Bank  of  England  was  foomkil 
in  1694. 

Hostilities  recommenced  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  the  surviving  daughter  of  James  IL 
in  1702,  and  continued  unt^  171S,  with  someaece^ 
sion  of '  glorv,'  but  little  else  to  the  British  anus 
directed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  1  he  f^ace 
of  Utrecht  ended  these  hostilities.  Eng^land  ob- 
tained by  it  little  except  some  extension  of  ti>ni- 
torv  in  North  America,  and  Minorca  and  Gifanliar 
in  Europe.  The  union  with  Scotland  (1706)  was 
the  great  domestic  event  of  the  ragn. 

The  accession  of  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanov«f . 
to  the  throne,  according  to  the  limitations  ob- 
tained in  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1715),  m^b 
threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  the  suppression  of  a  Scotch  re- 
bellion strengthened  his  authority.  The  Septus- 
nial  Act,  passed  in  the  same  year,  extended  th* 
duration  of  parliament  to  seven  yeans  at  wfaic^ 
term  it  has  since  remained  fixed.  Their  ptiwtr 
bdng  confirmed  by  this  enactment,  the  ^lii^ 
maintained  the  ascendancy  to  the  end  of  th' 
reign ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  wa^  ur- 
distuibed,  except  by  the  excitement  pRjdncnl  M 
the  famous  South  Sea  scheme  (1721),  and  thV 
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violent  thoogh  temporary  mercantile  dutress 
which  followed.  The  peace  of  Western  Europe 
was  f^anuiteed  by  the  alliance  of  the  new  line  of 
English  sovereigns  with  France;  first  under  the 
re^ncy,  and  atterwaids  under  Uie  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  Cardinal  Fleury :  a  snort  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in  1727,  alone 
interrupted  it 

In  that  year  Geoige  L  died,  and  his  son, 
George  II.,  ascended  the  throne.  This  event  made 
no  c£uige  in  the  politics  of  the^  government,  the 
new  king  being  equally  with  his  father  attached 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ministen  the  ooontr^  has  ever  known.  For  twelve 
years  longer  he  oontinned  to  maintain  peace ;  but 
public  clamoor,  excited  by  hb  political  enemies, 
drove  him,  in  1789,  into  hostihties  with  Spain. 
This  war  was  wholly  of  a  commercial  character, 
and  had  its  Migin  m  the  desire  of  the  British 
merchants  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  those 
vast  American  provmces,  which  the  policv  of 
Spain  kept  closed  against  foreign  commercial  en- 
terprise. It  proved  the  ruin  of  Walpole,  who  was 
driven  from  power,  in  1742,  bv  a  combination 
of  seceding  Whigs,  Tories,  and  JacobitesL  About 
the  same  time  we  interests  of  the  sovereign,  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  involved  the  nation  in  war 
with  France  as  well  as  Spain.  In  1746,  Charles 
Edward,  grandson  o(  the  expelled^  James  II., 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  immediately  joined 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  Highland  clana. 
Xt  the  outset  he  met  with  some  eztraordinaiy  suo- 
ceases,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  High- 
landen  as  far  south  as  Derby.  But  bew^  joined 
by  but  few  Englishmen,  and  having  received  no 
support  from  France,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Scotland,  where  the  battle  of  Culloden  terminated 
his  iU-etarred  enterprise,  and  the  last  civil  war 
that  has  taken  place  in  Great  Britain.  The  mea- 
sures that  were  adopted,  in  conset^uenoe  of  this 
outbreak,  for  abolishing  clanship  m  the  High- 
lands, and  putting  an  end  to  hereditary  juris- 
dictions in  Scotland,  were  of  great  advantage  to 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1748,  this  desultory  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  combinations  in 
which  EngUmd  had  engaged  on  the  Continent  had 
been  in  general  unsuccessful ;  nor  were  the  terms 
of  the  peace  particularly  favourable  to  her  inter- 
ests. But  she  may  be  said  to  have  attained  in  it, 
what  she  has  never  since  lost,  a  decided  maritime 
supremacy  over  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
She  en  toed  it  as  a  competitor,  and  closed  it  as 
mistress  of  the  sea.  Thenceforward  England  has 
fought  to  preserve,  rather  than  extend,  her  naval 
dominion. 

At  this  period  France  was  peculiarly  anxious 
to  recover  her  lost  maritime  power,  in  consequence 
of  that  desife  for  extended  colonial  conquest  which 
then  swayed  her  councils,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  most  active  principle  of  European 
politics  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  Dis- 
putes in  the  E.  Indies  and  in  N.  America,  to- 
gether with  the  continental  quarrels  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  brought  about  the  great  contest 
which  commenced  in  1756,  commonly  called 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, the  management  of  her  affairs  soon  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary men  whose  influence  over  their  age, 
from  their  power  of  inspiring  and  directing  en- 
thusiasm, is  far  greater  uian  the  highest  talents, 
aided  by  the  most  powof  ul  ocmnections,  but  desti- 
tute of  this  peculiar  faculty,  have  ever  acquired. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  her 
arms  triumphed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Geoige  II.  died  in  the  middle  of  this  war  (1760), 


and  was  succeeded  by  George  III.  This  prince, 
ill-educated,  obstinate,  and  strongly  imbued  with 
anti-popular  prejudices,  withdrew  his  confidence 
fnm  the  ministiy  of  his  grandfather.  Pitt,  unable 
any  longer  to  carry  his  measures,  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  A  new  ministiy  succeeded;  and  a 
glorious  war  was  terminated  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  which,  however,  secured  to  England  the 
possession  of  Canada  and  some  other  inferior 
aoquiritions. 

The  foreign  dominions  for  which  the  seven 
years'  war  had  been  undertaken  had  now  acquired 
an  enormous  extension,  and  were  increasing  ra- 
pidlv  in  population  and  importance.  Founded 
partly  by  commercial  adventurers,  piurtly  bv  re- 
ligious and  political  refugees,  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land on  the  mainland  of  America,  exclusive  of 
Canada,  part  of  Louisiana,  and  Nova  Scotia,  ac- 
quired from  the  French,  were  divided  into  thirteen 
frovinces  or  states,  and  had  2^  millions  of  inhabs. 
n  the  West  Indies,  England  possessed  Jamaica, 
then  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  «nd  a  number  of  smaller 
ooloniesL  In  Hindostan,  Lord  Chve  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  empire,  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  important  prov.  of  Bengal  in  1757.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  ihe  realms,  to  the  government 
of  which  George  III.  succeeded. 

The  internal  history  of  England,  during  the 
reigns  of  Geoige  I.  and  II.,  evinces  a  graduu  and 
stesdy  increase  of  national  prosperity,  without 
rapid  chan^  Little  of  the  violent  political  and 
social  emouons  which  had  agitated  the  preceding 
age,  and  were  again  to  agitate  the  next,  was  then 
felt  by  the  community.  The  Jacobite  party  wore 
gradually  out,  and  was,  in  fact,  nearly  extinct  in 
England  before  the  Scottish  outbreak  of  1745. 
The  laws  against  dissenters,  which  still  remained 
on  the  statute-book,  were  so  modified  by  usage, 
that  little  political  distinction  remained  in  practice 
between  them  and  members  of  the  church.  This 
period  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers,  though 
probably  on  no  sufficient  grounds,  as  being,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  favourable  on  record  as  re- 
spects the  economical  condition  of  the  lower 
Classes.  Its  beneficial  influence,  in  this  respect, 
was  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  a  Jong  and  steady  continuance  of 
productive  years.  In  fifty  years,  from  1715  to 
1765,  only  five  deficient  hjurvests  are  said  to  have 
occurred;  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  generally 
little  more  than  half  what  it  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  population  of 
the  country  during  this  period  increased  only 
at  a  moderate  rate,  or  from  5,800,000  in  1720,  to 
6,400,000  in  1760 ;  and  the  Ubouring  classes  con- 
sequentlv  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  &is  prosperity 
in  the  shape  of  hi^h  wages.  The  poor-laws,  as 
managed  at  that  time,  certainly  contributed  to 
prevent  a  more  rapid  augmentation.  Moral  and 
orderly  habits,  ou  the  whole,  characterised  the 
period:  the  violence  of  earlier  times  had  dis- 
appeared; and  the  peculiar  vices  attending  on 
great  wealth  and  manufacturing  industry  had 
scarcely,  as  yet,  begun  to  prevaiL 

A  novel  order  of  things  began  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Greorge  III.  New  moral  and  social  im- 
pulses, arising  at  the  same  time  with  an  extntr 
ordinary  spread  of  wealth  and  industry,  mate- 
rially altered,  in  a  few  years,  the  character  of  the 
community.  The  disputes  respecting  the  expul- 
sion of  the  demagogue  Wilkes  from  parliameotp 
though  unimportant  in  themselves,  were  the  pre- 
cursors  of  great  events :  they,  for  the  first  time 
(at  least  since  the  commonwealth),  brought  into 
action  a  democratic  party  in  the  state,  hostile  to 
the  old  aiistodatic  legislatuze.    This  party  spread 
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most  widely  and  rapidly  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Exasperated  by  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to 
impose  on  them  a  system  of  taxation,  and  incited 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  considerable  party  in 
England,  the  thirteen  provinces  of  N.  America 
revoltied  in  1776,  and  openly  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. Notwithstanding  a  gallant  resistance, 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  subdued,  had  not 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  espoused  their  quar- 
rel. England  was  again  involved  in  war  with  the 
chief  continental  nations,  and  maintained,  even 
against  that  formidable  combination,  her  maritime 
supremacy.  But  she  was  forced  to  relinquish  her 
dominion  over  her  revolted  colonies,  which  the 
peace  of  1783  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent federal  republic.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
India,  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  continued  to 
make  a  sure  and  gradual  progress. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  was  followed  by 
ministerial  changes  of  unusual  importance.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  Lord  North,  the 
unpopular  minister,  who  had  conducted  the  war, 
and  Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  been  its  most 
violent  opponent,  which  embraced  most  of  those 
great  family  interests  that  had,  for  a  series  of 
years,  predominated  in  parliament  The  king  dis- 
liked, however,  the  coalition  ministry;  and  an 
attempt  to  invaide  his  prerc^tive,  by  a  bill  which 
threatened  to  transfer  the  government  of  India,  in 
some  measure,  to  parliament,  afforded  a  pretext 
for  ita  dlsmissaL  William  Pitt,  yoimger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  then  called  to  the 
direction  of  affairs,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  had  to  contend  at  the  outset  with  a 
hostile  minority  in  the  H.  of  C,  but  the  country, 
in  which  the  coalition  was  exceedingly  unpopu- 
Iv,  was  decidedly  in  his  fayour;  and  this  and  the 
declared  support  of  the  court  enable  him  to  dis- 
solve parliament,  and  to  secure  a  great  majority 
in  the  new  H.  of  C.  Pitt  now  became  the  most 
powerful  minister  who  had  swayed  the  cabinet 
since  Walpole.  He  called  to  his  assiatance  new 
interests,  and  a  new  school  of  politicians ;  the 
members  of  the  old  oligarchy  either  came  gra- 
dually into  his  views,  or  continued  in  permanent 
oppontion.  The  country  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  and  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity, 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  admmistration. 
But,  in  1798,  it  was  involved  in  war  with  France, 
then  in  the  crisis  of  a  tremendous  revolution. 

Between  1750  and  1770,  the  great  system  of 
canals,  which  now  intersects  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, was  commenced,  and  carried  a  consideralne 
way  towards  completion.  In  1767,  the  first  great 
step  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by 
the  invention  of  Hargreave's  spinning  jenny. 
Watt's  first  patent  for  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine  was  taken  oat  in  1769 ;  which  is  also  the 
date  of  Arkwright's  patent.  These  great  indus- 
trial inventions,  taking  place  about  the  same 
time,  mav  be  regarded  at  once  as  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  sudden  spread  of  commejrcial  activity. 
At  the  accession  of  Geoige  III.,  the  exports  of 
England  amounted  to  about  15,000,000iL ;  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
125,000,000/.  During  the  same  period,  the  na- 
tional debt  had  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  American 
war. 

The  events  of  the  three  and  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  ito  final  concluaion  in  1815,  are  fa»''Coo 
varied  and  manifold  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in 
this  brief  summary.  At  first  the  British  navy 
obtained  the  undisputed  soverei^ty  of  the  seas ; 
and  most  of  the  remaining  eolomes  of  France  and 


Holland  were  conquered.  But  militaiy  operatiiMU 
on  the  continent,  and  the  combinations  which 
England  formed,  in  conjmiction  with  the  grrat 
European  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  French, 
were  almost  uniformly  unfortunate.  Pitt,  suffer- 
ing from  the  ill  success  of  his  measures,  and  d^ 
termined  not  to  make  overtures  to  France,  retired 
from  ofiice ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  ministry 
which  was  broken  up  by  the  renewal  of  hiit<tili- 
ties  in  1808,  and  he  returned  once  more  to  power. 
The  last  great  act  of  his  first  ministry  was  the 
union  with  Ireland,  a  measure  long  contempUteil 
but  hastened  by  the  unfortunate  insurrection  thAt 
broke  out  in  Uiat  country  in  1798.  The  union 
abolished  the  separate  legislature  of  Ireland,  and 
introduced  100  new  members  for  Ireland  into  the 
Imperial  H.  of  C,  and  the  representative  peers  of 
Ireland  into  the  H.  of  Lords. 

The  renewed  war  was  but  little  sacoessful  at 
the  outset,  except  that  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France  were  totally  dcstroved  by  Nelson,  at  Tra- 
falgar. Pitt  died  in  1806,  after  the  last  of  the 
great  continental  confederades  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  But,  shortly  after- 
wards, affairs  took  a  favourable  turn.  Napolenn, 
whose  ambition  was  as  boundless  as  his  genius 
was  tianscendant,  having  prevailed  on  the 
Bourbon  princes  of  Spain  to  abdicate  the  cmirn, 
resolved  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  But  in  doing  thia  he  provoked 
a  resistance  that  could  hardly  have  beei  antici- 
pated. Though  the  abdicated  princes  were  the 
merest  imbeciles,  and  their  government  a  tissae 
of  abuses,  the  Spaniards  took  arms  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  natiuo 
thus  wantonly  violated.  The  English  fimned  the 
flame  that  had  thus  been  excited,  and  threw  su^v 
plies  of  money  and  ammunition  and  powerful 
armies  into  Spain.  At  first  these  had  bot  little 
success ;  but  no  sooner  had  their  command  been 
entrusted  to  General  Wellesley,  subaequentlr 
duke  of  Wellington,  than  the  whole  aspe<*t  of 
affairs  was  changed.  Possessing  in  an  almost  un- 
precedented degree  all  those  qualities  that  go  to 
form  a  consummate  commander,  the  English  ge- 
neral successively  bafllled  and  defeated  all  the 
French  troops  that  were  oppoMd  to  him;  and 
finally  expelled  them  from  the  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile  the  colossal  power  of  Niqpoleon, 
which  had  so  lon^  triumphed  over  every  combi- 
nation formed  for  its  overthrow,  was  inretrievably 
broken  by  the  frosts  and  snowa  of  Russia.  The 
invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  in  1814,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Napoleon*8  abdication;  and  bistort 
reign  after  his  return  from  Elba  waa  terminated 
bv  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  raised  the  glorr 
oi  the  English  arms  and  of  the  Engliah  genenl  to 
the  highest  pinnacle. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  restored,  in  as  far  as  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  woild  would  pennit, 
Europe  to  its  state  previoualv  to  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Except  the  important 
advantage  of  being  secured  against  the  danger  of 
attack  by  a  too  formidable  neighbour,  England 
gained  little  by  the  war.  She  restored  Java,  and 
most  of  the  foreign  colonial  posBessions  that  had 
fallen  into  her  hands  during  its  progress,  retain- 
ing only  Malta,  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demeraxa,  Trini- 
dad, and  some  other  places  m  the  West  Indies. 
In  India  the  conquest  of  Mysore  in  1799,  and  stii- 
cessful  wars  with  the  Maharattas,  left  her  inl<- 
tress  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  eith^ 
in  direct  sovereignty,  or  as  protector  of  the  native 
princes. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  British  nation  doling 
this  protracted  struggle  were  on  the  most  gigmtic 
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scale.  During  its  Utter  yean  the  public  revenue 
amounted  to  nearly  60,000,0002.  a  year,  and  nearly 
500,000  men  were  employed  in  the  national  ser- 
vice  by  sea  and  land ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  raised  by  taxation,  above  600,000,000^  were 
added  to  the  national  debt  during  the  oourse  of 
the  contest.  ' 

The  reign  of  George  IIT.,  the  longest  in  English 
annals,  ended  in  1820.    For  sevenl  years  before ' 
his  death,  the  king  had  laboured  under  mental ' 
alienation,  the  royal  authority  being  exercised  by  | 
his  son,  with  the  title  of  nnnce  recent.    During , 
the  ten  yean  of  the  reign  of  Geoige  IV.,  one  of  the . 
most  semsh  and  sensu^  of  English  monarchs,  the ! 
peace  of  Europe,  in  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was ' 
eonoemed,  was  interrupted  only  by  the  short  hos- 
tUities  of  18*27  against  the  Turks,  in  behalf  of  the 
insuigent  Greeks.    At  home  the  country  was  agi- 
tated by  the  unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  king 
to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  and  by  a  continued  struggle  between 
the  two  great  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  taking  the 
tennsin  their  widest  acceptation.    But  the  pro- 
gress of  the  oountry — the  vast  increase  of  mann- 
uctores  and  commerce,  and  consequently  of  the 
town  population,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war,  in  1798— had  greatly  strengthened 
the  Whig,  or  popular  party.    Civil  disabilities  of 


all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to;  the  abuses  in- 
cident to  the  nomination,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
rotten  borough  system,  were  denounced;  and  a 
demand  for  a  remodelling  of  the  elective  system 
and  of  the  H.  of  C.  was  raised,  which,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  great  bulk  of  the  town  pop.,  and 
being,  also,  in  itself  just  and  reasonable,  could 
not  be  long  resisted.  In  1828,  the  Test  Act, 
which,  though  obsolete  in  fact,  still  imposed 
nominal  disabilities  on  Protestant  dissenters,  was 
repealed ;  and,  in  1829,  the  barrien  which  had  so 
long  excluded  Roman  Catholics  fiom  the  legisla- 
ture were  removed.  These  changes,  by  increas- 
ing the  popular  influence,  paved  the  way  for  the 
reform  or  the  constitution  of  me  House  of  Commons, 
the  most  important  act  of  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  ^  The  emancipation  of  slaves  &oughottt  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  for  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws, 
were  the  only  other  measures  of  importance  in 
this  reign,  which  tenninated  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1837;  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  grandndaughter  of  Geoige 
III.,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Queen  Victoria  was 
married  on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1840,  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Cobunr-Gotha,  who  died  Dec. 
14,  1861.  Her  reign  belongs  to  oontemponuy 
histoxy. 
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64 

1688 
I 

1685  Feb.    6           8  10    6 

lODSa  OF  ORANaB-SrUABT. 

1688  Deo.  11 

67 

1    1650) 
1662  j 
1666 

1689  Feb.  18 

18    0  20 

1702  Mar.  8 1 

62 
82 

1702  Mar.    8 

12    4  24 

1714  Aug.  1 

49 

HOUSB  OF  HaNOVKH. 

1660 

1714  Ang.    1 

12  10  10 

1727  June  11 

67 

1683 

1727  June  U 

88    4  14 

1760  Oct.  25 

77 

1758 

1760  Oct.  25 

59    8    4 

1820  Jan.  29 

82 

1762 

1820  Jan.  29 

10    4  28 

1880  Jane  26 

68 

1765 

1830  June  26 

6  11  26 

1887  June  20 

71 

1819 

1837  June  20 

■ 
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ENKHmSEN,  or  ENKHUIZEN,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  cant.,  on 
a  small  penuuiula  in  the  Zuyder-Zee,  27  m.  NE. 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  5,890  in  1861.  The  town  is 
fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  has  a  harbour  for- 
merly much  frequented  by  trading  vessels,  but 
which  is  now  nearly  useless,  from  having  been 
filled  up  with  sand.  It  contains  several  churches, 
a  fine  town-hall,  and  a  lar;^  cannon  foundry; 
and,  by  means  of  a  canal,  it  still  commands  a 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  salt  fish.  Dur- 
ing the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  herring 
fisheries  employed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
number  at  that  time  amounted  to  12,000.  En- 
khuysen  was  founded  in  1200 ;  in  1614  it  was  all 
but  destroyed  by  an  inundation. 

ENNIS,  an  mland  town  and  parL  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Clare,  of  which  it  u  the  cap.;  prov. 
Munster,  on  the  Fergus,  which  is  here  crossed  bv 
three  bridges ;  20  m.  N  W.  Limerick,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Limerick  to  Galway.  Pop.  7,711  in 
1331,  and  7,176  in  1861.  The  town  is  meanly 
and  irregularly  built,  and  most  part  of  the  houses 
in  the  suburbs  are  mere  cabms.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an  exten- 
sive K.  Cath.  chapel,  used  as  the  cathedral  for 
the  diocese  of  KiUaloe,  2  convents,  meeting-houses 
fur  Independents  and  Methodista,  a  school  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  a  Catholic  college, 
a  national  school,  the  ooimty  court-house,  gaol, 
Infirmary,  fever  hospital,  a  house  of  industzy,  and 
a  barrack.  The  umon  workhouse,  opened  in  1841, 
has  accommodation  for  1,200  inmates.  The  con- 
stabulary and  the  revenue  police  have  stations 
here.  Kaces  are  held  annually  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood.  Under  the  charter  of  James  I.  of  1612, 
the  corporation  consLsted  of  a  provost  and  12  finee 
bargesses.  Thia  body  returned  2  mems.  for  the 
bor.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  Union ; 
and  it  subsequently  returned  1  mem.  to  the  Imp. 
H.  of  C.  till  the  Reform  Act,  when  the  limits  of 
the  bor.  were  enliuged,  and  the  lOL  freeholders 
admitted  to  the  fnmchise.  The  corporation  has 
now  become  extinct,  and  its  functions  are  exer- 
cised by  commissioners.  Registered  electors  191 
in  1866,  all  8^  rated  occupiers.  The  assizes  for 
the  CO.  are  held  here :  as  are  general  sessions  in 
Jan.,  April,  and  Oct^  petty  sessions  on  Fridays, 
and  a  manor  court  in  the  suburb  of  Clonroad 
occaaonally  for  pleas  to  the  amount  of  lOt  The 
CO.  prison,  built  on  the  radiating  plan,  contains 
73  c^s  and  12  other  prison  rooms.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  but  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  part  of  which  is  conveyed 
down  the  river  by  lighters  to  Clare,  2  m.  distant, 
where  the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  is  thence 
shipped  for  England  and  other  parts.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  fairs  on 
$Hh  April,  9th  May,  1st  Aug.,  drd  Sept.,  14th 
Oct.,  and  8rd  Dec 

ENNISCORTH  Y,  a  town  of  Ireland,  ca  Wex- 
ford, prov.  Lester,  on  the  Slanev.  18  m.  NNW. 
Wexiord,  on  the  railway  from  Dublin  to  Wexford. 
Pop.  6,966  in  1831,  and  6,396  in  1861.  The  town 
is  romantically  situated  on  the  declivities  of  steep 
hUls  on  each  side  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge ;  it  is  navigable  by  large  bar;^^  to  faciU- 
tate  the  loading  and  unloadingof  which  extensive 
quays  have  been  constructed.  The  public  buildings 
are  the  purish  church,  R.  Cath.  chapel,  convent, 
meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and  Methodiats,  a 
laige  school,  almshouses,  a  fever  hospital  and 
dispensary,  a  market-house,  and  a  court-house: 
the  ancient  castle  is  still  standing.  The  corpora- 
tion, under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  m  1611,  consists 
of  a  portreeve,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonaltv : 
it  sent  2  mems.  to  Uie  Irish  U.  of  C.  till  the 
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Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General 
sessions  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and 
petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  The  town  is  a 
constabulary  station.  There  is  here  an  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  tan-yards,  breweries,  a  rope- 
walk,  flour-mills,  and  a  distillery.  A  bnak  trade 
is  kept  up  with  Wexford  by  the  river.  Markets 
on  Thursdays  and  Saturda}r8 ;  fairs  on  20th  Jan., 
21st  Feb.,  21st  March,  26th  April,  10th  Mav,  /th 
June,  6th  July,  26th  Aug.,  19th  SepL,  10th  Oct, 
16th  Nov.,  and  2l8t  Dec 

Enniscorthy  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle,  still 
in  good  preservation,  built  here  by  Bavmond  le 
Gros,  wno  married  a  sister  of  Strongbow.  In 
1649  it  was  taken  by  CromweU.  On  &  28th  of 
May,  1798,  it  fell,  after  a  aaogpinaiy  oonflict, 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebela.  The  latter  after- 
wards established  their  head-quarters  on  Vinegar 
Hill,  which  conunands  the  towiu  Here  they  were 
attacked,  and  driven  from  their  position  with  great 
loss  by  the  royal  foroea  under  Lofd  Lalu,  on  the 
2l8t  of  June,  1798. 

ENNISKILLEN,  an  inhmd  town  and  pujL 
bor.  of  Ireland,    oo.   Fermana^    of  whicn  it 
is  the  cu>.,  prov.  Ulster,  beautifiilly  aituatedoa 
an  ialand  in  the  river  or  stnit  fitmiu^t^iwig  the 
two  principal  divisions  of  Lough  Erne;  86  m. 
NNW.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  finmi  Dublin  to 
Londonderrv.    Pop.  6,116  in  1831.  and  6,820  in 
1861.    The' town  has  suburbs  on  its  £.  and  W. 
sides  on  the  mamlandt  with  which  it  oommoni- 
cates  by  two  handsome  bridges :  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  main  street,  and  is  pretty  well  boilt 
Under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  in  1618,  the  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  provost,  14  burgesses,  and  a 
commonalty ;  but  it  is  now  extinct,  and  the  town 
property  is  vested  in  commissioners.    The  bor. 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  since  the 
Union  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C 
Registered  electors  280  in  1866,  all  8L  rat«d 
occupiers.    A  bor.  court  is  held  on  Thursday  (or 
the  recovery  of  small  sums.    The  oo.  aasixeB  are 
held  here,  as  are  the  general  and  petty  seastom. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  parish  diurch,  a  B. 
Cath.  chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Presbyteriau 
and  Methodists,  an  infirmary,  with  a  dispensan*. 
a  luien-hall,  barracks,  and  the  oo.  oonrt-house 
and  prisoru    The  prison,  on  the  radiating  plan, 
has  36  single  cells,  and  10  other  rooms  for  pci- 
sonera.    The  Union  workhouae,  opened  in  184^ 
has  accommodation  for  1270  inmatea.    Leather 
is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent,  and  there  are 
2  distilleries  and  a  brewery.    The  trade  ooiuista 
in  timber,  ooal,  and  slate,  brought  partly  by  rul- 
way,  and  partly  by  water  from  Select    Marketa 
are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  fairs  on  the 
10th  of  every  month,  except  March,  May,  and 
August. 

Mr.  Inglia  speaks  in  the  most  favourable  tarns 
of  the  b^uty  of  the  country  round  Ennif>f^^'««T 
and  of  the  town  itsell  '  I  found  it  one  of  the 
most  respectable  towns  I  had  seen  in  Ireland; 
and  its  population  by  far  the  most  respectable- 
looking  that  I  had  anywhere  yet  seen.  It  abounds 
in  respectable  shops;  and  I  never  saw  shops  better 
filled  than  they  were  on  the  market-dav.  I 
understand  that  many  of  the  tradeBpeofde  are 
wealthy,  and  that  the  retail  trade  is  brisk  and 
profitable.  The  town  stands  almost  whollv  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Enniskillen.'  (Inglis'sIreUnd, 
IL  162.)  The  corporation  revenue,  derived  princi- 
pally from  tolls,  amounts  to  about  6002.  a  vear. 

From  its  position,  the  possesuon  of  Enniskillen 
has  always  been  of  importance  in  Irish  contests. 
It  distinguished  itself  dnrinff  the  war  of  1689,  by 
its  attachment  to  the  liberal  side,  and  by  its  re- 
sisting and  defeating  a  superior  force  sent  to  re- 
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dacQ  it  by  James  11.  Part  of  the  brare  defenders 
of  KnnukiUen  were  subsequently  formed  into  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  which  still  retidns  the  name 
of  the  Enniskillen  (iragoons. 
^  ENNS,  or  ENS,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
ciic  Trann,  on  the  Enns,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Danube,  10  m.  SE.  Linz,  on  the  railway  from 
Linz  to  Vienna.  Pop.  3,756  in  1868.  The  town, 
which  is  placed  upon  a  steep  hill,  is  well  built, 
and  contains  a  lofty  tower  erected  bv  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  The  expense  of  building  the  old 
walls  of  Enns  was  defrayed  by  a  part  of  the  ransom 
of  Richard  L  of  England.  £nns  possesses  some 
Imen,  steel,  and  hardware  manufactories,  and 
breweries.  It  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  an.  Lauriacttmj  where  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  took  place  under  Galerius  in 
304.  Man^  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  its  vicinity. 

ENOS  (an.  ^not),  a  mariu  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  sanjiac  of  Gallipoli,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land  forming  the 
a  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  36  m.  NW. 
GaUipoli ;  Ut.  40O  41'  68"  N.,  long.  25°  68'  44"  E. 
Estim.  pop.  8,000.  Being  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Maritza,  it  is,  to  some  extent,  the  sea-port 
of  Adrianople,  and  is  very  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce.  However,  a  sand-bank,  which 
increases  every  year,  has  been  allowed  to  form  at 
the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  town  stands  in  pools  and  swamps  of 
water,  which  not  only  produce  pestilential  fevers 
that  extend  to  Adrianople,  but  are  the  greatest 
impediments  to  trade.  Formerly,  huge  vessels 
used  to  enter  the  port ;  but  now  even  the  small 
craft  from  Smyrna  are  obliged  to  unload  outside 
the  bank.  _  The  Blaritza  is  navigable  up  to  Adria- 
nople in  winter  and  spring  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden,  but  in  summer  the  sea  craft  only 
ascend  as  far  as  Demotica.    (Adrianople.) 

EPERIES,  or  PRESSOVA,  a  fortified  town  of 
Upper  Hungary,  co.  Saros,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Tarcza,  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  and  near 
the  Carpathians,  140  m.  NE.  Pesth ;  lat.  48<^  68' 
45"  N.,  long.  210  16'  49"  E.  Pop.,  with  its  sub- 
urbs, 9,610  in  1868.  It  is  one  of  the  beet  built 
towns  in  this  part  of  Hungary,  and  contains  four 
Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  chapter- 
house, svnagogue,  oo.  and  tovm  halls ;  a  Catnolic 
gymnasium  and  high-school,  Lutheran  college, 
episoopal  libnur,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
religiotts  termed  'Calvary.'  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  bishop  of  the  Unitecl  Greek  church,  and  the 
seat  of  the  board  of  government  for  Hungary  on 
this  side  the  Theiss.  Its  inhab.  manufacture  Unen 
fabrics,  for  which  this  town  is  noted,  woollen  and 
hempen  cloths,  earthenware,  and  be^  ;  and  have 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  com,  and  cattle. 
Eperies  is  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  a  great 
deal  of  flax  is  raised  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  is 
ill  supplied  with  water  for  drinkmg;  near  it  are 
some  warm  chalybeate  springs  used  as  baths ; 
and  at  no  great  distance  is  dlie  royal  salt  mine 
of  Soov^. 

EPERNAY  (an.  Aqua  Perermes),  a  town  of 
France^  d^p.  Mame,  cap.  airond.,  near  the  Mame, 
which  IS  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  20  m.  WNW.  Chalons,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Chalons.  Pop.  10,621  in 
1861.  The  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  but  its  waUs  arc  now  fallen  into  a  state 
of  decay.  Though  irregular,  it  is  neat  and  well 
built.  In  one  of  its  open  spaces  is  a  handsome 
new  church,  of  the  Doric  oider.  Epemay  has  a 
theatre,  a  communal  college,  and  a  public  library, 
<x>ntaining  10,000  vols. ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefecture  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurlsdictiou 
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and  commerce.  But  the  grand  distinction  of  Eper- 
nay  consists  in  its  being  the  principal  entnpSt  for 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  the  best  of  which  are 
produced  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  celebrated 
wine  vaults  are  excavated  in  the  chalk  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built.  They  are  admirably 
fitted  for  the  stowage  and  improvement  of  the 
wine,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  as  soUd  as  if  they 
were  supported  by  arches.  The  wines  are  classed 
par  treiUe^  otherwise  par  crugy  or  growths.  Few 
travellers  stop  at  Epemay  without  visiting  these 
vaults.  This,  however,  is  not  always  free  from 
danger,  especially  with  newly  bottled  wine,  in  the 
months  of^  June  and  August,  when  the  vine  is  in 
blossom,  and  when  the  grape  begins  to  ripen.  At 
such  periods  the  bottles  frequently  explode  with 
great  violence ;  and  fatal  accidents  have  in  con- 
sequence happened  to  workmen  and  visitors,  who 
have  neglected  to  use  the  precaution  of  cover- 
ing themselves  with  iron  masks  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Epemavhas  sustained  several  sieges,  especially 
that  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  m  1692. 
Previously  to  that  period  it  had  been  burnt  by 
Francis  I.,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  V. 

EPHESUS,  an  ancient  and  now  ruined  dtv  of 
Asia  Minor,  called  by  Pliny  the  light  of  Asia — 
lumen  Ana  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  v.  §  29),  and  famous 
alike  in  sacred  and  profane  lustory,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Cayster,  near  its  embouchure  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ionia,  and  near  the  modem  vills^e  of 
Aisaluck,  88  m.  SSE.  Smyrna.  The  epoch  of  its 
foundation  is  very  remote,  being  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  AmazoQs ;  but  it  subsequently  received  a 
colony  of  Ionian  Greeks  under  Androclus,  the  son 
of  Codms ;  and  thenceforth  occupied  a  distin- 
guished plince  among  the  twelve  confederated 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.    From  the  remotest 

Eiriod,  Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
iana,  hence  called  the  Ephesian  goddess,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity;  and  on  being  besieged  by 
Croesus,  the  inhab.  nuide  an  offering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  uniting  it  to  her  temple  by  a  rope  seven 
stadia  (7-8ths  m.)  in  length.  (Ilerod.,  Hb.  L  §  26.) 
Subsequentlv  to  this  period  the  original  city  was 
gradually  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  grew  up 
round  the  temple ;  but  its  situation  was  again 
changed,  especially  by  the  interference  of  Lysi- 
machus,  who  u  said  to  have  compelled  a  portion 
of  the  inhab.  to  resort  to  a  new  town  he  had 
built  on  higher  ground.  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and 
the  other  Ionian  cities,  were  early  distinguished 
by  their  commerce,  and  became  among  the  great- 
est emporiums  of  Uie  ancient  world.  The  wealth 
they  had  thus  accumulated  enabled  the  lonians 
to  erect,  at  their  joint  expense  (factum  a  iotd  And, 
Plin,,  lib.  xxxvi.  §  21),  a  noble  temple  in  honour 
of  Diana,  in  which  was  placed  her  image  in  ivory, 
said  to  have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, but  which  was  really  the  work  of  an  artist 
named  Canitia.  (Plin.,  lib.  xix.  §  4.)  This  sacred 
edifice,  accounted  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
its  time,  escaped  that  destmction  in  which  all  the 
other  Greek  temples  of  Asia  Minor  were  involved 
through  the  impotent  fun^  of  Xerxes,  after  his 
expulsion  fh>m  Greece.  But  it  soon  after  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  insane  rage  for  notoriety  of  an 
obscure  individual  of  the  name  of  Herostratus, 
who,  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  set  fire  to  the 
temple.  (Val  Max.,  lib.  viii.  §  14.)  The  Grand 
Council  or  Ionia  endeavoured  to  disappoint  the 
incendiary,  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name 
should  not  be  mentioned.  (AuL  Crell.  Noct.  Attic, 
lib.  iL  §  6.)  But  it  was  divulged  by  the  historian 
Theopompus.  (VaL  Max.,  «6i  mpra,)  This  event 
is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  night  in  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  (Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deorum,  lib.  ii.  §  27.)  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Alexander  offiured  to  rebuild  the  temple,  provided 
be  were  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the 
front;  but  this  was  declined  by  the  Ephesians, 
who,  principally  at  their  own  cost,  but  partly, 
also,  by  the  voluntar}*  contributions  of  others, 
raised  a  new  temple  to*  the  goddess  far  transcend- 
ing its  predecessor,  and  such  as  entitled  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
To  lessen  the  risk  of  injury  from  earthquakes,  it 
was  built  on  the  margin  of  a  marsh,  its  founda- 
tions costing  an  immense  expense.  It  was  425  ft. 
in  length,  220  do.  in  breadth,  and  adorned  by 
127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  60  ft.  in 
height.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxvi.  §  14.)  The 
.  altar  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles ;  the  famous 
sculptor  Scopas  also  contributed  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  fane,  which,  among  other  cAe/V- 
(Tceuvres  of  art,  could  boast  of  a  noble  picture  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  Apelles,  a  native  of  the 
city.  An  extensive  sanctuary  was  attached  to  the 
temple  ;  but  this  privilege  was  annulled  by  Tibe- 
rius, on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  led. 

The  worship  of  Diana  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  number  of  priesta  {Etiiatorea  and  Essenea)^ 
and  a  select  band  of  virgin  priestesses;  and  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  any  breach  of  that  chastity 
so  dear  to  the  goddess,  the  former  were  emas- 
culated. (Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  641.)  A  great  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Diana  was  annually  celebrated 
at  Ephesus,  under  the  presidency  of  Anarchs^  or 
deputies  sent  by  the  different  Ionian  cities,  which 
was  resorted  to  not  only  by  crowds  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Ionia,  but  also  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  and  Magna  Grecia,  or  S.  Italy.  Games 
were  then  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence ;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with  the  vota- 
ries of  pleasure  and  traffic,  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  harbour 
by  the  deposita  brought  down  by  the  river,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  was  laid  under  considerable 
difficulties  ;  but  every  one  knows  that,  Uiough  it 
had  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  it  had  lost  no> 
thing  of  its  ancient  fame  and  celebrity  when  it 
was  visited  bv  St.  PauL  Although  the  cry  then 
was,  *  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I '  (Acts 
xix.  28,  34,)  her  worship  was  doomed  speedily  to 
decline.  St.  Paul  resided  here  for  three  years, 
and  founded  a  church  that  became,  as  it  were,  the 
metropolis  of  Asia.  (Acts  xx.  31.)  Among  his 
other  enormitiesy  Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled 
the  temple  of  Diana  of  several  of  its  sacred  offer- 
ings, and  of  a  large  amount  of  treasure.  But  it 
recovered,  in  some  degree,  from  this  attack ;  and 
continued  to  attract  some  portion  of  its  ancient 
veneration,  till  it  was  finally  burned  by  the  Goths 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Besides  Apelles,  his 
great  rival  Parrhasiua,  Heraclitus  the  philosopher, 
Hipponax  the  poet,  and  Artemidorus  the  geo- 
grapher, were  natives  of  Ephesus ;  but  its  innab. 
were  distinguished  more  by  their  voluptuousness, 
n^ement,  and  traffic,  than  by  their  taste  for 
learning  or  philosophy.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  addicted  to  sorcery,  and  such  like  arts. 
What  were  called  the  Ephegian  letters,  appear  to 
have  been  magical  symbols  inscribed  on  the  crown, 
girdle,  and  feet  of  the  statue  of  Diana,  in  the  great 
temple ;  and  it  was  believed  that  whoever  pro- 
nounced them,  had  forthwith  all  that  he  desired ! 
(Gibbon,  cap.  10  ;  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  art. 
Eph^se.) 

The  walla,  which  may  be  stiU  traced,  embrace, 
according  to  Pococke,  a  circuit  of  about  4  m.  Be- 
sides its  temple,  Ephesus  had  many  noble  build> 
ings,  among  which  may  yet  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  circus,  a  theatre,  aiid  gymnasium.    But  the 
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ravages  of  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  of 
nature  have  completed  the  ruin  of  this  once 
famous  city ;  and  her  ancient  magnificence  is  in- 
dicated bv  the  extent,  rather  than  the  preser- 
vation, of  her  remains.  The  ancient  aqueduct, 
of  which  a  portion  still  exists,  is  ascribed  to  the 
Greek  emperors.  Her  *  candlestick  has  been  re- 
moved out  of  his  place.'  (Rev.  ii.  5.)  In  1764, 
when  Ephesus  was  visited  by  Dr.  Chandler,  *■  its 
population  consisted  of  a  few  Greek  peasants, 
living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  dependence,  and 
insensibility  ;  the  representatives  of  an  illustrious 
people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their  great- 
ness ;  some  the  substructure  of  die  glorious  edi- 
fices which  they  raised ;  some  beneatii  the  vaults 
of  the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene  of  their 
diversions  ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  precipice,  in 
the  sepulchres  which  received  their  ashea.  .  .  . 
Ephesus  was  a  ruinous  place  when  the  Emperor 
Justinian  filled  Constantinople  with  its  statues, 
and  raised  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  on  its  co- 
lumns. Since  then  it  has  been  idmost  quit«  ex- 
hausted. Its  streets  are  obscured  and  overgrown. 
A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from 
the  sun  at  noon  ;  and  a  noisy  flight  of  crows  from 
the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  We 
heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre 
and  of  the  stadium.  The  glorious  pomp  of  ita 
heathen  worship  is  no  longer  remembered ;  and 
Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed  by  apostles, 
and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until  it  increased 
to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  liners  on  in  an  ex- 
istence hardly  visible.'  (Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
150,  4to.  ed. ;  see  also  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia  by 
the  Dilettante  Society,  where  plates  and  measure- 
ments are  given  of  the  principal  extant  ruins ; 
Toumefort,  ii.  513-^23  ;  Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory, vii.  416,  8vo.  ed. ;  Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
L  363,  &c) 

EPINAL,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Yosges,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  hoth  banks  of  the  Moselle; 
36  m.  SSE.  Nancy,  65  m.  NNE.  Besanoon,  and 
293  m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railwav  from  Nancv  to 
Belfort  and  Besan9on.  Pop.  11,9^7  in  1861.  ^ 
town  was  formerly  fortified  with  ramparts,  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle ;  but  of  these,  only  the  ruins  of 
the  latter  now  remain.  It  is  tolerably  well  boflt, 
and,  though  ill  paved,  is  clean :  it  has  quavs  and 
fine  promenades  along  the  river.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  barracks,  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, 2  hospitals,  the  church,  theatre,  public 
library  with  17,000  vols.,  and  a  museum  of  paint- 
ings and  antiquities.  Epinal  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  chamber  of  mana- 
factures,  and  a  communal  college.  It  has  a  society 
of  emulation,  schools  of  linear  design  and  music, 
and  a  gratuitous  course  of  midwifery;  manufac- 
tures of  embroidery  and  lace,  linens,  stockings, 
pottery,  paper,  and  ou ;  and  some  trade  in  cacn, 
cattle,  iron,  deals,  and  other  timber.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  10th  century;  in  1466, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  John,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  granted  it  many  privileges ;  in  1670  it 
was  taken  by  the  French. 

EREKLI.    See  Heraglea. 

ERFURT,  a  fortified  town  in  a  nearly  isolated 
portion  of  the  Prussian  dominion,  prov'  Saxony, 
formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  now  the  capw  of 
a  r^.  and  circ  of  same  name,  on  the  Gera,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Unstrutt,  about  midway  betvreen 
Gotha  and  Weimar,  on  the  railway  from  Leipng 
to  Cassel  and  Frankfort-on-the  Mayne.  Pop.  37,012 
in  1861,  excL  of  a  garrison  of  4,464.  The  town  is 
somewhat  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  no  street 
or  square  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  mairket- 
place,  with  a  small  obelisk,  erected  in  honour  of 
one  of  the  last  electors  of  Mayence,  and  the  Gt 
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denpfatz^  leading  to  the  cathedraL    This  building, 
originally  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  has  been  sen- 
ously  injured  by  the  hostile  attacks  to  which  the 
town  has  been  exposed;  but  considerable  sums 
have  recently  been  expended  on  its  repair.    In  its 
tower  is  a  bell  10^  in.  thick,  10  ft  high,  about  32 
it.  in  circumference,  and  weighing  275  cwt.   There 
are  14  other  churches ;  and  an  Ursuline  convent,  to 
which  a  ^I's  school  is  attached.    The  Augustine 
convent,  in  which  Luther  passed  several  years  of 
his  life,  ia  now  converted  into  an  orphan  asylum ; 
but  the  apartment  of  the  Reformer  is  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  condition,  and 
contmns  his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics.    The 
town  has  another  orphan  asylum,  with  institutions 
for  the  blind ;  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  school  for 
poor  children,  and  a  house  of  correction.    Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1892,  and  suppressed  in  1816, 
has  been  replaced  by  gymnasiums  for  Catholics 
and  Protestants :  it  has,  besides,  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, an  academy  of  sciences,  with  a  library;  and 
a  botanic  garden  with  a  library  of  40,000  vols., 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  university.    There 
are  also  schools  for  drawing,  mathematics,  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  and  midwifery;  several  scien- 
tific and  literary  associations,  and  cabinets  of  na- 
tural history,  medals,  and  other  objects  of  art.    Er- 
furt is  a  fortress  of  the  second  class,  and  important 
from  its  position  on  the  hi^h  road  between  Frank- 
fort and  Leipzic    In  addition  to  its  outer  ramparts 
and  ditches,  it  is  defended  b^  the  fort  of  Peters- 
beig,  buUt  on  a  hill  in  its  mterior,  and  that  of 
Cyriaksbezg  without  its  walls,  on  a  height  about 
800  ffc.  in  elevation.    In  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Erfurt  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
Germany,  and  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tun%  it  is  said  to  have  had  as  many  as  58,000 
inhab.   The  business  of  shoemaking  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  silk  ribands  and  other  fabrics,  ver- 
micelli, pearl-barley,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  local  government  for  its  reg.  and 
circle,  a  board  of  taxation  council  and  tribumd  for 
the  town  and  circle,  but  not  fA  a  judicial  court  for 
its  distr.  or  reg.    It  first  formed  part  of  the  Prus- 
sian dom.  m  1808;  from  1807  to  1818  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  in  1808  a  memorable  in- 
terview took  place  in  it  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia.     It  was  restored 
to  Prussia  in  1814. 

ERIE  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of 
N.  America,  between  Canada  and  me  U.  States, 
included  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  lies  between  hit.  41^  22'  and 
420  52^  N.,  and  long.  79°  and  85°  W.,  having  N. 
the  fertile  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  and  S.  and 
E.  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsvlvania,  and  New 
York.  Its  shape  is  elliptical ;  length  SW.  to  NE. 
about  265  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  10  m.  to 
about  63  m.  in  its  centre.  Its  area  is  estimated 
in  the  <  American  Cyclopedia'  at  12,000,  but  by 
Darby  at  only  8,030  sq.  m.  It  receives  near  its 
W.  extremity  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
lakes  St.  Clair,  Uuron,  and  the  upper  lakes  by  the 
Detroit  river,  its  own  surplus  waters  bein^^  con- 
veyed to  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  the  Niagara, 
celebrated  for  its  stupendous  waterfall.  Its  mean 
height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  is  estimated  at 
665  ft.,  being  about  52  ft.  below  that  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  and  322  ft.  above  that  of 
(hitano.  Its  depth,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  great  lakes  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  basin, 
is  no  where  more  than  270  ft.,  and  in  most  parts  is 
considerably  under  200  ft.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
gradually  becoming  shallower;  and  in  proof  of 
this  it  is  stated  in  a  late  Buffalo  journal,  that  Long 
point  had  in  three  years  gained  3  m.  on  the  water, 
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and  that  the  land  is  also  rapidly  gaining  along  its 
S.  shore.    It«  bottom  appears  to  be  composed  of 
an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  resting  on 
secondary  schistose  sandstone.  (Darby.)     Its  N. 
shore  is  rocky  and  dangerous;  the  opposite  one 
has  also  long  lines  of  rock ;  and,  except  at  either 
extremity,  none  of  its  shore-harbours  afford  a  safe 
and  steady  entrance  of  7  ft.  water.  (Darby.)    In 
addition  to  other  impediments  to  navigation,  a 
current,  not  perceptible  in  the  other  great  lakes  of 
the  St,  Lawrence  system,  sets  constantlv  W.,  and 
N\V.  or  SW.  winds  continually  prevail ;  besides 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  shallowness,  a  part  of 
Lake  Erie  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  and  traiiic 
on  it  is  obstructed  by  ice  for  some  weeks  in  the 
spring  after  the  navigation  of  the  other  lakes  ia 
open  and  unimpeded.   Towards  the  W.  extremity, 
there  are  several  groups  of  small  islands,  and  one 
— Cunningham  Island,  belonging  to  the  U.  States 
— ^has  an  excellent  harbour  called  Put-in-Bay,  with 
12  ft.  water.     On  the  N.  shore,  several  promon- 
tories stretch  into  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  N.  and  S.  Forelands,  and  Point  Land- 
guard.     Except  the  Detroit,  Lake  Erie  receives 
few  rivers  of  any  consequence,  and  idl,  without 
exception,  have  ^ars  at  tneir  mouths.    The  Ouse 
or  Welland,  which  unites  with  its  E.  extremity,  is 
its  principal  affluent,  and  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  the  construction  of  the  Welland  canal, 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  connecting  the  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Alls  of  Nia- 
gara.  (See  Canada.)    The  Erie  canal,  363  m.  in 
length,  runs  from  the  town  of  Buffalo  to  the  Hud- 
son river ;  the  Ohio  canal,  334  m.  in  length,  ex- 
tends from  Cleveland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
to  the  Scioto,  a  little  S.  of  Columbus.    The*  former 
of  these  canals  places  Lake  Erie  in  communication 
with  the  Atlantic ;  the  latter  connects  it  with  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.    (For  further  particulars  respect- 
ing these    important   canals,    see    Cleveland, 
United  States,  New  York,  and  Ohio.)    Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk,  Ashtabula,  Erie,  Cleveland,  San- 
dusky, Portland,  and  Detroit  are  the  principal 
towns  on  Lake  Erie,  within  the  territories  of  the 
U.  States,  and  Port  Talbot,  Dover,  and  Sherbrooke 
in  those  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

ERIVAN,  or  IR  WAN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
being  the  cap.  of  Russian  Armenia,  on  the  Zengfii, 
an  affluent  of  the  Araxes,  34  m.  NNE.  Mount 
Ararat,  and  106  m.  S.  by  W.  Teflis.  Pop.  9,510 
in  1858.  The  town  contains  about  2,000  houses, 
interspersed  with  numerous  gardens,  and  ruins  of 
various  dates,  the  whole  fortified,  and  protected 
by  a  citadel  placed  on  a  steep  rock,  more  than 
600  fu  in  height,  overhanging  the  river.  This 
fortress,  which  is  about  2,000  yds.  in  circuit,  ia 
encompassed  by  a  double  rampart  of  earth  flanked 
with  towers ;  it  contains  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
khans,  now  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  a  fine 
mosque,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  barracks.  The 
houses  in  the  town  are  mostly  mean,  and  irregu- 
larly built.  Erivan  has,  however,  a  large  and 
handsome  carawmaerai^  with  780  shops,  besides  4 
Armenian  churches,  one  Russo-Greek  ditto;  an 
Armenian  convent,  3  mosques,  some  aqueducts  of 
a  curious  construction,  and  a  good  stone  bridge  of 
several  arches,  across  the  river.  The  town  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  a  station  for  caravans  from 
Tiflis  and  Erzeroum,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  epoch  of  the  found- 
ation of  Erivan  is  unknown.  It  was  taken  by  tlie 
Persians  from  the  Turks  in  1635.  The  latter  re- 
took it  in  1724;  but  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Persians,  under  Nadir  Shah,  in  1748.  The  Rus- 
sians were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  take  it  in 
1808 ;  but  they  succeeded  in  1827,  and  were  con- 
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firmed  in  its  possession  by  the  treaty  with  Peisia 
of  the  following  year. 

ERLANGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  ciro.  Central 
Franconia,  on  the  Regnitz,  23  m.  S.  Bambeiig,  on 
the  railway  from  Bamberg  to  Nuremberg.  Pop. 
10,923  in  1861.  It  is  wal&d  and  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  towns :  the  latter,  which  is  one  of 
the  best-built  towns  of  Germany,  was  founded  by 
Christian  Ernest,  margrave  of  Bayreuth,  in  1686. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  Protestant  university, 
the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  established  1743, 
and  usually  attended  by  about  280  students.  This 
institution  occupies  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
margraves  of  Bayreuth,  and  has  connected  with 
it  schools  of  theology,  moral  philosophy,  mid- 
wifery, medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  a  polytechnic 
school,  a  pymnasium,  general  and  lyuig-in  hos- 
pitals, cabmets  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  gar> 
den,  and  a  library  of  100,000  vols.  The  palace 
gardens  are  very  handsomely  laid  out,  and  adorned 
with  statues.  Woollen  ^oods,  stockings,  bats, 
leather  and  leathern  articles,  are  made  in  the 
town ;  which  has  also  a  large  plate-glass  manu- 
factory, and  a  brewery,  brides  some  trade  in 
cattle.  Most  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants.  Many 
French  refugees  settled  in  Erlangen  after  the 
revocation  oi  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  1666, 
the  first  learned  society  in  Germany  was  esta- 
blished here. 

ERLAU  (Hung.  Eger,  Slav.  Jager^j,  a  fortified 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Heves,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  both  sides  the  Eriau,  an  afiluent  of  the 
Theiss,  66  m.  NE.  Pesth,,  Pop.  19,815  in  1858. 
The  town  has  2  suburbs;  is  entered  by  6  gates; 
and  contains  a  cathedral  and  6  other  churches,  an 
archbishop's  palace,  lyceum,  with  a  library  and 
observatory,  an  archiepiscopal  seminary,  gymna- 
slum.  Catholic  high  school,  conventual  hospital, 
asylum  for  infirm  deigymen,  and  various  other 
public  institutions.  The  neighbourhood  of  Erlau 
IS  very  fertile  and  highly  cmtivated ;  it  produces 
from  180,000  to  200,000  eimen  of  fine  red  wines 
annually,  and  the  best  tobacco  in  Hungary.  The 
culture  of  these  articles,  together  with  manufac- 
tures of  wooUen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather  and 
leathern  goods,  employ  most  of  the  inhab. 

ERNE  (LOUGH),  a  celebrated  lake  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Fermanagh,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  It  consists  of  two  principal  lakes, 
the  Upper  and  Lower,  connected  by  a  Inoiad  wind- 
ing channeL  It  contains  in  all  an  area  of  about 
40,000  acres;  and  stretches  NW.  and  SE.  30  or 
85  m.  The  lower  lake  is  the  largest ;  and  both  it 
and  the  upper  lake  are  full  of  islands,  some  of 
them  large  and  thickly  inhabited,  many  of  them 
well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so  disposed  and  ac- 
companied by  such  a  diversity  of  coast,  as  to  form 
a  vast  number  4>f  rich  and  interesting  prospects. 
Enniskillen  stands  on  an  island  in  the  channel 
between  Uie  upper  and  lower  lakes ;  and  on  an- 
other island  is  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ely.  The  lake  is  elevated  about  140  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives  the  Erne  and 
several  other  rivers ;  and  discharges  itself  at  its 
NW.  extremitv  by  a  rapid  current  of  about  9  m., 
which  after  falling  over  many  ledges  of  obstruct- 
ing rocks,  precipitates  itself  down  a  grand  cataract 
into  the  sea  at  Ballyshannon.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  open  a  navigable  channel  from  the  sea  to 
the  lalce  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  material  service. 

EUZEROUM  or  ERZ-RUM  (Arab.  Arzen-d- 
Jtoum)f  an  important  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
cap.  of  an  extensive  pachalio  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  a  seraskier  pacha;  in  a  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tcheldir  mountains,  near  the 
sources  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
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6,000  to  7.000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  134 
m.  SE.  Trebizond,  144  m.  NE.  bv  E.  Diaibekr, 
and  156  m.  WNW.  M.  Ararat ;  fat,  39°  69'  30" 
N. ;  long.  41°  46'  15"  E.  Its  pop.  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  different  periods;  but  pre^ 
viously  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1821,  it 
amounted  to  near  100,000,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  invasion  in  1829,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  70,000  or  80,000.  But  having  been  aban- 
doned by  most  Armenian  families,  previously  to 
its  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  it  had 
not,  in  1835,  according  to  Mr.  Brant,  above  15,000 
inhab.  (Geog.  Jdumal,  vi.  201.)  Probably,  how- 
ever, this  estimate  was  below  the  mark,  and  the 
pop.  has  since  increased. 

*  Only  the  citadel,  which  occupies  a  low  emi- 
nence within  the  city,  is  now  fortified.  A  trpnch 
and  two  walls  once  surrounded  it ;  but  the  inner 
wall  only  is  now  entire.  It  is  solidly  built  of 
stone,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
Turkish  fortresses  in  general.  Besides  the  bazaars, 
the  principal  moaques,  and  many  private  dwelling- 
houses,  it  formerly  enclosed  the  palace  of  the 
pacha;  but  tiiat  extensive  building  was  dc^ 
molished  by  the  Russians.'  (Missionary  Researches 
in  Armenia,  pp.  63,  64.)  According  to  Mr.  Kin- 
ueir  (Asia  Mmor,  p.  366),  the  citadel  is  3  or  4 
m.  in  drc  Capt.  Wilbraham  entered  it  by  a 
strong  and  massive  gateway,  flanked  by  two  mu- 
tilated though  still  beautiful  minarets.  Most  of 
the  Turkish  inhab.  reside  within  the  citadel.  The 
streets  of  the  city,  which  may  be  r^^aided  as  a 
suburb  attached  to  the  citadel,  are  narrow,  crooked, 
filthy,  and  infested  with  tiraops  of  hungry  dogs. 
The'houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  mud,  wood, 
or  sun-dried  bricks,  being,  in  general,  oxily  out 
story  high.  A  green  sward  has  grown  over  the 
terraces  of  dirt,  by  which,  instead  of  roofs,  they 
are  all  covered,  and  gives  them,  when  viewed 
from  an  eminence  above,  almost  as  much  the  as- 
pect of  a  meadow  as  of  a  city.  The  environs  are 
singularly  destitute  of  trees,  the  dried  faeces  of 
the  cattle  being  the  only  fuel.  Water  is  good 
and  abundant,  but  wine,  according  to  Toumefort, 
is  execrable.  (Lettres  du  Levant,  ii  259,  4th  ed.) 
Erzeroum  has  two  Armenian  churches,  a  Greek 
church,  and  about  40  mosques,  the  largest  of 
which  will  accommodate  3,000  people.  It  has  an 
extensive  custom-house  and  36  AAaiis  or  inns,  many 
of  which  are  large  and  solidly  constructed.  Its 
bazaars  are  poor  and  small,  though  its  markets 
appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  proviiiions ;  and  a 
great  many  oxen  are  killed  weekly.  The  city  is 
well  situated  for  trade,  on  the  high  road  between 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  N.  Persia ;  and  it  was 
once  the  thorougMare  for  most  part  of  the  over- 
land commerce  oetween  Europe  and  the  Eairt, 
which  survived  tbe  discovery  oi  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  KecenUy  its  commcfce 
has  been  diminished  from  a  variety  of  causes; 
but  mainly  from  the  emigration  of  its  Christian 
inhab.,  who  were  its  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  to 
the  adjacent  possessions  of  Russia.  The  manu- 
fiicture  of  copper  utenals,  which  once  formed  the 
principal  branch  of  industry,  is  now  almost  aban- 
doned ;  but  it  still  continues  to  have  aome  trade 
in  fiin,  galls,  drc  The  amount  of  goods  that 
passes  through  Erzeroum,  in  trantituj  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  Capt.  Wilbraham,  who  visited  the 
city  in  1837,  says  that  it  had  materially  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  steam-boats  on  the 
Black  Sea.  From  the  E.,  the  shawls  of  Ca^imere 
and  Persia,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  mad- 
der, rhubarb,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  are  brought  to 
Erzeroum ;  and,  from  the  W.,  broadcloths, chintzes, 
shawls,  and  cutlery.  Little,  however,  is  seen  ot 
any  of  these  goods,  except  at  the  custom-lKnise 
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And  in  the  khans :  so  much  is  this  the  case,  thAt, 
•ocording  to  Toamefort,  a  person  might  die  for 
want  of  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  there  are  bales  of  it  in  the  town.  (Tour- 
nefort,  p.  202.)  The  limited  extent  and  meanness 
of  the  basaars  evince  the  small  importance  of  the 
retail  trade. 

This  dtr  is  a  principal  halting-station  for  can- 
Tans  of  pilgrims  from  Tehran  and  elsewhere,  to 
Mecca.  Of  its  80,000  inhab.  previously  to  1829, 
it  was  estimated  that  23,000  were  Armenians,  and 
the  rest  prindpallv  Turks,  with  about  250  Greeks. 
The  dty  had  no  tiewish  inhab.  Of  the  Armenians, 
about  4,000  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Cath.,  and 
19,000  to  the  Armenian  church.  The  diocese  of 
the  Armenian  bishop  includes  the  whole  padialic 
of  Erzeroum,  which,  since  the  late  war,  na»  been 
much  extended,  and  now  compruws  the  former 
pachalic  of  Ears.  There  was  in  1829  an  Armenian 
grammar  school  in  the  city,  with  6  or  7  teachers, 
and  from  500  to  600  scholars,  besides  a  seminary 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Armenian  clergy ;  and 
a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  pop. 
were  then  reported  to  possess  the  rudiments  of 
education. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  place,  the  winters 
are  long  and  severe.    In  the  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, cattle,  sheep,  hones,  Arc.,  of  superior  kinds, 
are  reared  in  great  numbers ;  and  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  com  of  a  very  excellent  quality  is  grown, 
which  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
£rzaoum  was  founded,  about  416,  bv  a  Byzan- 
tine general  of  Theodosius  II.,  after  wliom  it  was 
named  TheodtmopoHi,  It  derives  its  present  name 
irom  the  an.  ArzM  or  Ardxen,  a  populous  city 
which  stood  not  far  to  the  £.,  but  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Seljdkians,  the  surviving 
inhab.  tnuuferred  their  residence  and  the  com- 
merce umI  name  of  their  citv  to  the  present  site. 
(Missionary  Keseaiches  in  Armenia,  68.)     This 
was  anciently  the  strongest  of  the  Armenian  pos- 
sesncms  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent considered  the  bulwark  of  those  belonging 
toTmkev. 
ESCUklAL,  or  E9C0RIAL,  a  celebrated  pa- 
ooavent,  church,  and   mausoleum  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Segovia, 
25  m.  NW.  Macfaid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Biu|^    The  name  of  the  place,  according  to 
Casiii,  18  of  Arabic  origin,  signifying  a  place  full 
of  rocks ;  though  others  derive  it  from  a  Spanish 
word  implying  the  sooriis,  or  scum  of  melted 
metal,  some  iron  mines  having  been  formerly 
wrought  in  the  locality.    Its  situation  certainly 
bean  out  the  former  etymology.    It  has  a  most 
ffioomy  site,  surrounded  by  the  bare  crags  of  the 
Siena 'Guaderama.     The  view  from  it,  though 
extensive,  is  not  pleasing;   and  the  facility  of 
pniciiring  stone  for  its  construction  would  seem 
to  have  oeen  the  <Hily  inducement  to  the  choice 
of  its  site.    It  was  commenced  in  1568  by  Philip 
II.,  and  finished  in  22  yeass,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  two  architects.     It  is  one  <n   the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  edifices  in  Europe, 
though  far  fnmi  being  externally  the  most  ele- 
gant.   It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence ;  *  and  as 
this  saint  is  said  to  have  been  broiled  alive  on  a 
gridiron,  in  the  8rd  centorv,  the  founder  chose  to 
have  the  building  on  the  pliui  of  that  culinary  in- 
stroment,  the  bars  of  which  form  several  courts, 
while  the  handle  contains  the  royal  apartments.' 
rXwias,  p.  99.)    The  handle  is  about  460  Spanish 
reet  in  length;  the  principal  front  of  die  main 
portion  of  the  building  is  657  ft    (740  Span.) 
broad;  the  sides  494  lu   (580  Span.)  in  depth; 
and  the  general  height  of  the  edifice  is  about  60 
ft. ;  A  square  tower,  about  200  ft  in  height,  flank- 


ing each  angle.    It  is  wholly  built  of  a  grey  stone, 
called  BeroqueSa,  resembling  a  kind  of  granite, 
though  not  BO  hard.    The  Doric  order  prevails  in 
its  architecture.    The  most  striking  part  of  the 
Escurial  is  the  church  in  its  centre.    It  is  built 
with  a  cupola  and  two  towers,  after  the  manner  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome :  its  dome  is  830  ft  high.  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  visited  it  in  1880,  observes  that  its 
interior  exceeded  in  richness  and  magnificence 
any  thing  that  he  had  previously  imagined.    '  It 
is  quite  impossible,'  he  says,  *  to  enter  mto  minute 
descriptions  of  all  that  composes  this  magnifi- 
cence :  the  riches  of  Spain  and  her  ancient  colo- 
nies  are  exhausted  in  the  materials;   marbles, 
porphyries,  jaspers,  of  mfinite  variety  and  of  the 
most  extraordinary  beauty,  —  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones;  and  the  splendid  effect  of  the 
whole  is  not  lessened  on  a  nearer  inspection ;  there 
is  no  deception,  no  glitter*- all  is  reaL      The 
whole  of  the  altar-piece  in  the  OapiOa  MayoTy 
upwards  of  90  ft  high  and  50  broad,  is  one  mass 
of  jasper,  porphyry,  marble,  and  bronze,  gilded; 
the  18  pillars  that  adorn  it  each  18  ft  high, 
are  of  deep  red  and  green  jasper,  and  the  in- 
tervals are  of  porphvry  and  marble  of  the  most 
exquisite  polish,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  oo< 
lour.'     (Inglis,  L  265.)    'Hie  celebrated 'crucifix 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Medici  family,  is,  or  was,  in  this  church. 
The  ceiling  is  cov<»ed  with  the  admirable  fres- 
coes of  L.  Giordano,  comprising  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  which  are  considered  to  be  excelled 
onl^  by  the  works  of  M.  Angelo.    The  sacristy, 
for  its  decorations,  equals  in  oeauty  any  part  of 
the  Escurial ;  and  contains  some  of  the  choicest 
works  of  the  most  illustrious  painters.    Of  the 
42  pictures  that  adorn  the  sacristy,  it  may  be 
said,  what  can  rarely  be  said  of  any  collection, 
that  '  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  a  ehejf-damvre,* 
There  are  3  of  Raphael,  including  the  celebrated 
La  Perloj  and  the  Madoima  ddla  Pnce^  2  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  6  of  Titian,  and  many  of  Tin- 
toretto, Guide,  Paul  Veronese,  Ac    The  reliquary 
of  the  convent  contains,  of  course,  an  abundance 
of  relics.    The  libraxy  of  printed  books  contains 
about  24,000  vols.,  many  or  which  are  verv  scarce. 
The  manuscript  library,  more  valuable  than  the 
former,  comprises  about  4,000  MSS.,  in  Arabic, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.,  including  several  of 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries.    This  library  suffered 
greatly  from  a  fire  in  1661.  The  royal  mausoleum 
beneath  the  church  is  a  most  magnificent  sepul- 
chre.   It  is  of  a  circular  form ;  the  walls  of  jasper 
and  black  marble ;  and  in  rows,  one  over  another, 
are  ranged  the  coffins  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spaiiu 
Here  are  the  urns  of  8  kings  and  8  queens,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  mausoleum ;  the  former  in- 
cluding the   emperor  Charles  V.  and   his    son 
Philip  II. :  numerous  other  royal  personages  are 
buried  in  a  chapel  in  the  Escunal,  called  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  Infantas.    The  palace  adjoining  the 
monastery  would  anv  where  else  be  considered  a 
splendid  edifice,  but  here  it  is  comparatively  little 
worthy  of  notice,  from  its  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  Escurial.    The  total  expense  of  raising  this 
immense  pile  of  building  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  6,000,000  piastres.    The  French  carried  awav  a 
great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  otiier 
valuables  from  the  Escurial ;  but  on  the  whole, 
they  treated  the  edifice  with  greater  forbearance 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.    When  Mr. 
Inglis  visited  it  in  1830  there  were  about  100  re- 
sident monks  of  St  Jerome  living,  not  as  ascetics, 
but  in  a  state  of  luxurious  indulgence.    The  re^ 
venues  of  the  monastery  formerlv  amounted  to 
12,000t  a  year.    A  straggling  viUage  of  2,000 
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inhab.y  called  Escmial,  or  San  Lorenzo,  adjoins 
this  wonder  of  Spain.  (For  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Eflcurial, 
see  TwiBs's  Travels  in  Spain,  98-138;  also  Inff- 
lis's  Spain  in  1880,  262-281 ;  and  Townsend,  u. 
119-122,  *c.) 

ESKI-SAGRA  (an.  Benmf),  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  prov.  Ronmelia,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Tundja,  near  the  S.  foot  of  the  Balkhans,  on  the 
high  road  from  Constantinople,  and  Adrianople, 
to  Widin ;  68  m.  NW.  Adrianople,  and  76  m.  SE. 
Shumla.  Estimated  pop.  15,000.  The  town  is 
finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  some  well  cul- 
tivated hills,  but  is  very  indifferently  built,  with 
narrow  dirty  streets :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth,  has  8  mosques,  with  manufactures 
of  carpets  and  coarse  cloth.  There  are  numerous 
orchards  in  its  vicinity,  and,  at  a  short  distance, 
are  some  well-frequented  warm  mineral  baths. 

ESN  EH  (the  Latopolis  of  the  Greeks),  a  town 
of  the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  NUe;  28  m.  S.  Thebes;  lat  25°  17'  38" 
N.,  long.  S29  29'  66"  E.  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  here  about  4  m.  in  width ;  it  is,  however,  too 
much  elevated  to  be  covered  by  the  inundation ; 
and  the  canals  by  which  it  had  been  irrigated 
having  been  allowed  to  till  up,  it  had  become  in  a 
great  degree  barren.  But  Mehemet  Ali  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reopening  these  canals,  so  that  the  an- 
cient fertility  of  the  district  has  been  in  part 
recovered,  and  it  has  become  the  seat  of  extensive 
cotton  plantations^  The  town,  seated  on  a  mound 
of  debris^  80  ft.  in  hei^t,  is  the  principal  com- 
mereial  place  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  the  entrepdt 
for  the  Senaar  caravan,  while  the  Ababdie  camel 
breeders  of  the  desert  bring  their  camels,  and  the 
Berbers  from  Nubia  their  commodities,  to  sell  in 
its  markets.  It  has  also  some  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly of  nudayeh  or  cotton  shawls,  much  worn  in 
the  country,  and  potteiy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Coptic 
bishop,  and  numbers  among  its  inhab.,  from  800 
to  400  Christian  families,  who  have  two  churches, 
and  a  third  further  up  Uie  countiy.  There  is  a 
Coptic  monastery  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  (Bitter's 
Africa,  iii  §  26 ;  Jowitt's  Christian  Researches.) 

In  tiie  centre  of  the  town  is  a  famous  temple, 
built  of  sandstone,  and  of  colossal  magnitude. 
Having  been  made  a  magazine  for  the  warehous- 
ing of  the  cotton  of  the  surrounding  district,  it 
has  fortunately  escaped  the  destruction  that  has 
lately  overwhelmed  some  of  the  finest  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  walls  of  this  temple  are  covered 
(crept)  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is  so 
encumbered  with  mud  walls,  sand,  filth,  and  cot- 
lon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
iorm  and  vast  size.  It  has  a  zodiac  somewhat 
resembling  that  at  Denderah ;  and  from  the  mode 
of  interpreting  the  figures  on  it,  this  temple  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt ; 
liut  so  lar  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  Champollioiu  '  U  /xws  ntodeme  de  ceux  qui 
exwtent  encore  en  Egvpte  ;  ear  lea  btu-relieft  qui  le 
decorenif  et  Us  hierogtypheM  surtoui,  mmt  trun  style 
teUetnent  grassier  et  tourmente,  mHan  y  tqterfoitj  au 
premier  camp  d'anl,  le  point  extreme  de  la  decadence 
de  VarV  (Lettres,  199.)  This  conclusion  is  esta- 
bliriied  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which 
show  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  temple,  a  small 
portion  of  the  pronaos  or  portico,  was  built  by 
i:*tolemy  Eiuphanes;  but  that  the  portico  was 
principally  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Claudina ; 
and  that  the  other  parts  of  the  structure  belong 
to  a  still  later  sera,  or  to  that  of  various  Roman 
emperors,  from  Claudius  to  Septimius  Severus  and 
Geta.  It  appears,  however,  notwitlistandiug  the 
comparative  lateness  of  the  temple,  that  Esneh 
hod  h&en  a  place  of  much  importance  under  the 
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Pharaohs,  fragments  of  edifices  having  beoi  dis- 
covered bearing  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  that 
refer  to  their  o^ra.  Champollion  supposes  that 
these  ancient  edifices  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  Persian  invasion.  Immediately  opposite  to 
Esneh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  what 
was  called  Contra  Lato,  was  a  nnall  temple ;  but 
thia  interesting  relict  no  longer  exists.  It  was 
demolished  about  a  fortnight  before  Chainpollicm 
visited  the  place,  and  its  stones  carried  on  to  re- 
pair the  quays  at  E^nch.     (I^ettres,  107.) 

ESSECK,  or  ESSEGG  (Slav.  Osziek ;  an.  Mnr- 
sioy  or  Mursa)^  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
towns  in  the  Austrian  empire,  the  cap.  of  Slavonia, 
and  seat  of  the  government  of  that  prov.,  on  the 
Drave,  13  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube, 
63  m.  WNW.  Peterwardein,  and  184  m.  8.  bv  W. 
Buda;  bit  450  34'  13"  N.,  long.  18^42'  5"  K.  *Po|v 
18,883  in  1858.  The  greater  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  of  German  descent.  The  modern  for- 
tress was  erected  upon  the  site  of  a  previous  one, 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  between  1712  and 
1719 ;  it  is  not  extensive,  but  is  well  constracted, 
contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks  capable  of  ae> 
commodating  30,000  men,  and  is  strengthened  by 
a  tete  de  pant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  the 
houses  and  other  buildings  within  it  are  generally 
lofty  and  massive.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
glacis,  and  communicates  on  the  NW.,*by  a  long 
avenue,  with  the  Oher-  Veuros,  or  upper  town ;  on 
its  E.  side  is  the  Unter-  Varos,  or  lower  town,  on 
the  site  of  the  an.  Mursia,  and  on  the  W.  the 
MeierhS/ej  or  new  town,  in  which  suburb  most  of 
the  trade  is  conducted.  Esseck  has  a  fine  military 
parade,  and  contains  five  Catholic  churches,  a 
united  Greek  church,  four  chapels,  a  town  council 
house,  county  hall,  engineers'  college  (IngemieurS' 
haus)y  military  school.  Catholic  gymnasium,  high 
and  other  schools,  and  various  other  public  esta> 
blishments.  In  the  arsenal,  numerona  bannen 
and  other  trophies,  taken  at  different  times  from 
the  Turks,  are  exhibited.  The  Drmve,  and  the 
swampy  country  on  the  side  opposite  the  town, 
are  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and  twist ;  but  the 
chief  commercial  importance  of  Esseck  is  derived 
from  its  laige  and  well-firequented  fairs  for  cam, 
horses,  cattle,  and  hides,  held  four  times  a  year. 

Mursia  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  anno  125,  and 
became  the  Roman  cap.  of  Lower  Pannonia;  it 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Constantine. 

ESSEN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distr.  Da»- 
seldorf,  circ.  Duisbnig,  on  the  Berne,  18  m.  KE. 
DUsseldorf,  and  42  m.  SE.  Cleves,  on  the  railway 
from  DOsseldorf  to  Hanover.  Pop. -20,811  in  1861. 
The  town  is  walled,  and  has  several  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  a  gym- 
nasium,  hospital,  workhouse,  and  orphan  asrluin. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  municipal  court  of  justice,  and 
the  mining  board  for  the  towns  of  Essen  and  Wer- 
den ;  as  it  was  formerly  of  the  diets  of  tbt  Rhen- 
ish princes  and  other  distingui^ed  assemblies 
The  inhab.  of  this  industrious  and  thriving  town 
are  employed  in  a  great  many  different  roannfac- 
tures,  including  those  of  woouen  and  linen  gooda» 
leather,  vitriol,  arms,  cast-iron  and  steel  articles, 
gas  a{^>aratu8,  and  steam-engines,  as  well  as  is 
dyeing  woollen  stuflb,  and  coal  mines  in  the  vici- 
nity. The  celebrated  cast  steel  manufactoiy  of 
Herr  Krupp,  the  laivest  in  the  world,  turning  Mi 
annually  above  12,000,000  lbs.,  is  near  Essen. 

ESSEQUIBO.    See  Guiana. 

ESSEX,  a  marit  co.  of  England,  having  E. 
and  S.  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Thames,  N.  the 
COS.  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  and  W.  Herts  and 
Middlesex.  Length,  47  m. ;  breadth.  52  m. ;  aiea, 
1,657  sq.  m.,  or  1,060,549  acres.  Surface  genenlly 
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flat,  but  in  parts  undulating.  Soil  mostly  loam, 
and  extremely  fertile ;  but  m  tbe  NW.  part  of  the 
CO.  there  is  some  chalk  land ;  the  low  grounds 
along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  are  in  parts  marshj 
and  very  rich.  In  parts  of  the  coast  the  land  is 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  a  series  of 
islets  and  peninsulas :  some  salt  marshes  along  the 
shore  areprotected  from  inundation  by  em^nk- 
ments.  The  low  grounds  are  sublect  to  fever  and 
ague,  but  otherwise  the  co.  is  sufhciently  healthy. 
Tillage  husbandry  in  an  advanced  state.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  the  principal  com  crops;  the 
ground  is  in  most  parts  unsuitable  for  turnips, 
and  fallowing  is  very  extensively  practised :  beans, 
however,  are  frequently  substituted  for  fallows  on 
the  heavy  loams;  and  this  practice  is  gaining 
ground.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  quality  of  Essex  wheat  is  very  superior.  The 
suckling  of  calves  for  the  London  markets,  and  the 
grazing  and  dairy  business,  are  both  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  district  of  Epping  is 
celebrated  for  its  butter,  which  is  probably  supe- 
-  rior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
total  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  between 
600,000  and  550,000  head,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  wool  at  between  8,000  and  9,000  packs.  Estates 
of  all  sizes,  from  5^!.  to  20,000/.  a  year.  Many 
small  and  moderate  sized  farms  occupied  by  their 
owners.  Some  of  the  hired  farms  in  this  co.  are 
amongst  the  largest  of  any  devoted  to  tillage  in 
the  empire.  Leases  when  granted  are  usually  for 
7  and  14  years ;  but  they  are  not  so  common  now 
as  fonnerly.  Minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lime  and  chalk  quarries  at  Purfleet,  unimportant. 
Manufactures,  principally  of  baize  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  were  formerly  carried  on  at  Col- 
chester, Coggeshall,  and  other  places,  but  they 
have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Principal  rivers, 
Rodin^,  Crouch,  Chelmer,  Blackwater,  Colne, 
which  mtersect  the  co.,  exdusive  of  the  Thames, 
Lea,  and  Stour,  which  bound  it  on  the  SW.  and 
N.  Oysters  are  raised  in  laige  quantities  in  the 
^Essex  riven,  especially  the  Crouch  and  Black- 
water.  Principal  towns,  Colchester,  Chelmsford, 
Maldon,  and  Harwich.  Essex  contains  20  hunds. 
and  408  parishes.  It  sends  10  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of 
Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maldon.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co..  12,600  in  1865,  of  whom  5,434 
for  the  northern,  and  7,166  for  the  southern  divi- 
sion. Pop.  404,851  in  1861,  Uving  in  81,261 
houses.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  as- 
sessed to  income  tax — Northern  divif<ion,  830,474/. 
in  1857,  and  959,612/.  in  1862 ;  southern  division 
1,085,077/.  in  1857,  and  1,298,588/.  in  1862. 

ESSLING,  a  vUlage  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7  m.  below  Vienna, 
opposite  the  island  of  Lobau.  This  and  the  con- 
tiguous village  of  Aspem  were  the  scene  of  a  tre- 
mendous engagement  of  two  days'  duration  (21st 
and  22d  Mav,  1809),  between  the  great  French 
army,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians,  under 
the  Archduke  Charles.     (See  Aspern.) 

ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  WUrtembeig,  circle 
Neckar,  cap.  of  a  distr.,  on  the  Neckar,  in  a  fertile 

Elain,  6  m.  ESE.  Stuttgard,  on  the  railway  from 
tuttgrard  to  Ulm.  Pop.  12,521  in  1861.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  5  suburbs  and  9  churches, 
one  of  which,  a  Gothic  edifice  built  in  1440,  has  a 
tower  230  ft  high ;  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  court 
of  justice,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  with  a  liigh 
school,  and  teachers'  seminary.  The  Neckar  here 
divides  into  2  arms,  and  is  crossed  by  2  bridges : 
on  the  island  which  it  encloses,  one  of  the  suburbs 
is  placed.  An  old  castle  above  the  town  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  oountr}'.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  stuffs, 
Vou  II. 
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cotton  and  woollen  yam,  lacquered  tin  ware,  and 
glue ;  there  are  also  some  breweries,  and  a  factory 
K)r  bleaching.  Vineyards,  orchards,  and  kitchen 
gardens  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity.  Esslingen 
IS  a  very  ancient  town,  and  previously  to  1803 
ranked  as  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the  German 
empire. 

ESTA&IPES,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Seine-etr- 
Oise,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  banks 
of  two  small  rivers,  23  m.  S.  Versailles,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  Pop.  8,220  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists,  to- 
gether  with  its  suburtjs,  of  one  street,  extending  for 
2  m.  along  the  road  between  Paris  and  Orleans. 
It  has  4  par.  churches,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  and 
a  tower,  the  only  remains  of  a  ancient  castle.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  pri^ 
mary  iurisdictlon,  and  a  communal  college;  has 
straw-hat,  soap,  leather,  and  woollen  manunctures, 
many  flour  mills,  and  a  laige  trade  in  com.  In 
middle-age  Latin  this  town  was  called  Stampa : 
anno,  604,  Thierrir  II.  defeated  his  uncle  Clotaire 
near  it  in  a  sanguinary  battle. 

ESTE  (an.  Ateste),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Padua,  cap.  of  a  distr.  at  the  foot  of  the 
Euganean  Hills,  on  the  Restara  canal;  15  m.  SW. 
Padua,  and  42  m.  SE.  by  Verona,  on  the  railway 
from  Padua  to  Ferrara.  Pop.  10,631  in  1858.  The 
town  is  well  built,  has  a  fine  maricet-place,  seve- 
ral handsome  edifices,  numerous  chm:dies,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  large  barrack ;  with  manufactures  of 
silk-twist  and  hats.  The  town  is  chiefly  known 
from  its  having  given  its  name  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  Este,  idlied  with  the  Guelphs,  different 
branches  of  which  now  fill  the  thrones  of  Great 
Britain,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  * 

ESTELLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  25 
m.  SW.  Pampeluna,  on  the  Ega,  a  little  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Amescua.  Pop.  5,593  in  1857, 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  plei^ant  valley,  sur-* 
rounded  by  hills  clothed  with  vines  and  oUveSi 
and  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and 
other  grain.  Streets  Ul-paved  and  dirty.  It  has 
8  churches,  7  convents,  and  a  hospitaL  In  former 
times  it  had  a  castle  that  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, and  was  the  head-quarters  of  tbe  military 
force  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  There  were  formerly 
4  bridges  over  the  river;  but  one  of  them  was 
swept  away  in  1801.    In  its  centre  is  a  handsome 

fromenade,  planted  with  elms,  limes,  and  poplars, 
t  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  cassi- 
meres,  with  oil  presses  and  brandy  distilleries.  A 
fair  is  held  here  from  the  11th  to  the  30th  of  No- 
vember. At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  is  the 
univeiBity  of  Larche,  which  has  the  same  privi- 
leges as  those  of  Salamanca  and  VaUadolid. 

ESTEPA  (an.  Astapa)^  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  cap.  of  a  dep.,  on  a  hill  surrounded  by 
plains,  planted  with  oUve  trees,  16  m.  W.  Osnna, 
and  50  m.  W.  city  of  Seville.  Pop.  8,133  in  1857. 
The  town  is  regiilarlv  built,  and  the  houses  are  in 
tolerable  condition.  It  has  2  churches,  3  convents, 
a  hospital,  a  public  granary,  and  a  palace  of  the 
marquises  of  the  same  name.  Aiiapa  was  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
bumt  by  its  inhab.  when  besieged  by  Scipio'a 
generaK 

ESTEPONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  Mediterranean,  24  m.  NE.  Gibral- 
tar. Pop.  9,316  in  1857.  The  town  is  tolerably 
well  budt;  has  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  public 
granary,  and  a  castle.  The  chief  support  of  the 
place  is  its  coasting  trade :  it  exports  raisins,  figs, 
sweet  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  wine;  for 
which  It  receives  wheat  and  other  grain.  In  this 
ways  it  employs  about  100  vessels.  It  has  also  a 
productive  fishery  of  sardines. 
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ESTERHAZT  (Hung.  Etterhaz),  a  village  of 
Lower  Hungaiy,  oo.  Oedenboig,  near  the  SE.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Neusiedl  lake,  14  m.  SE.  Oeden- 
burg,  and  88  m.  S.  by  W.  Presburg.  Pop.  406  in 
1858.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  a  magnificent 
palace,  belonging  to  Prince  Esterhazv,  built  in 
1700,  in  the  florid  Italian  style.  It  comprises  162 
di£ferent  apartments,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery adorned  vrith  numerous  vases,  statues,  &c. 
It  formerly  contained  fine  collections  of  paintings, 
engravings,  Chinese  porcelain,  and  a  library ;  but 
most  of  these  have  been  removed.  It  has  attached 
to  it  an  observatory,  riding  school,  stabling  for 
100  horses,  and  an  opera-house,  in  which  the 
incident  occurred  which  opened  to  the  composer 
Haydn  his  subsequent  career  of  celebrity.  The 
palace  is  surrounded  by  a  noble  park,  and  has  an 
orangery,  numerous  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  a 
pheasantiy;  but  the  gardens  are  overgrown  with 
weeds ;  and  the  numberless  pleasure-houses  with 
which  the  grounds  are  crowded  are  fast  falling 
into  decay,  the  family  having,  for  the  most  part, 
abandoned  this  noble  seat  for  that  of  Eisenstadt. 
This,  which  also  adjoins  the  lake,  is,  like  Ester- 
hazy,  in  the  Italian  st;^'le,  of  la»e  dimensions, 
and  well  fitted  for  a  princely  residence.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1805,  and  is  sit^iated  24  m.  NW.  Ester- 
hazy.  The  grand  ball-room  is  a  noble  apartment 
Its  park  and  gardens  are  much  admired ;  and  the 
botanical  collections  in  the  lar;^  hot-houses  of 
the  latter  are  surpassed  by  few  m  Europe ;  they 
comprise  no  less  than  70,000  exotics,  and  are  par- 
ticuiorly  rich  in  Australian  species.  The  Leopold- 
ine  temple  in  the  park  has  a  statue  of  the  Princess 
of  Lichtenstein,  by  Canova. 

Th»  estates  of  Prince  Esterhazy  are  said  to 
equal  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg  in  size ;  and 
contain  130  villages,  40  towns,  and  34  castles. 
But  the  annual  revenue  from  these  vast  possessions 
is  said  not  to  exceed  200,0002.  per  annum,  though 
it  is  capable  of  considerable  increase.  The  famuy 
of  Esterhazy  professes  to  trace  its  descent  from 
Auila. 

ESTHONIA,  or  REVEL,  a  mariL  gov.  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  NW.  part  of  which  it  is 
situated,  forming  one  of  the  Baltic  provs.  It  lies 
between  lat  58^  20'  and  5^  30'  N.,  and  long. 
230  20'  and  289  20'  K,  havmg  E.  the  gov.  of 
Petersburg,  S.  the  lake  Peipus  and  the  gov.  of 
Riga,  W.  the  Baltic,  and  N.  the  gulf  of  Fmland. 
Area,  inclusive  of  the  islands  Mlonging  to  it, 
about  6,870  sq.  m.  Pop.  310,400  in  1846,  and 
803,478  in  1858.  Surface  generally  flat,  but  di- 
versified in  parts  with  undulating  hills;  it  con- 
tains many  small  lakes  and  streams,  but  has  no 
navigable  river:  its  shores  are  bold  and  rocky, 
climate  rigorous,  the  winters  are  long,  and  fogs 
and  violent  winds  are  common  throughout  the 
year.  Soil  in  ^^reat  part  sandy,  and  rather  in- 
fertile :  the  cultivable  lands  are  supposed  to  be  to 
tlie  unproductive,  forests,  dkc,  as  1  to  3.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.,  and 
more  com  is  produced  than  is  sufilcient  for  home 
consumption:  it  is  principallv  rye,  barley,  and 
oats;  but  wheat  and  buck-wheat,  besides  flax, 
hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are  also  raised.  Most 
part  of  the  com  not  required  for  food  is  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  Different  species 
of  pulse  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nourishment  of  the  pea- 
santry. Fruit  trees  are  neglected;  but  certain 
wild  fruits  are  very  abundant.  The  pine  and  fir 
are  the  most  common  forest  trees;  but  the  oak, 
elm,  and  beech  are  met  with.  A  good  many 
head  of  live  stock  are  reared,  and  some  are  driven 
into  this  prov.  from  distant  ones,  to  be  fattened 
for  the  Petersburg  markets.    The  oxen  and  horses 
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of  Esthonia  are  very  indifferent,  as  wdl  as  the 
sheep,  and  goats,  though  active  endeavouia  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter. 
Poultry  is  abundant.  The  bear,  wolf,  badger,  and 
fox  inhabit  the  forests,  and  there  are  a  few  elks. 
The  lakes  do  not  contain  many  fish;  bat  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  are  of  importance  to  the 
inhabs.  A  few  mineral  products  are  obtained,  bat 
they  are  of  no  great  oonscxiuenoe.  Nearly  all  the 
manufactures  are  domestic,  the  peasantry  weave 
their  oyfm  coarse  woollens,  and  some  very  tolerable 
linen  stuffs.  In  the  islands,  the  buHdiug  of  busts 
is  a  principal  employment;  distilleries  are  ooid- 
mon  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  free  use  of 
stills  being  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
ancient  pn\il^es  that  the  Esthonians  preserve. 
The  chief  exports  are  com,  sinrits,  salt-fish,  sad 
hides;  amongst  the  chief  imports  are  horings 
and  salt.  Revel  (which  see)  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  government,  'The  prov.  is  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  govemor-genecal 
of  Riga;  but  has  its  own  provincial  coondl  and 
judicud  court.  Nearly  all  the  inhah.  are  La- 
therans ;  only  about  1  in  148  of  the  pop.  are  edu- 
cated. The  upper  classes,  both  in  the  towns  and 
the  country,  are  mostly  of  Cierman  or  Danish 
descent.  The  Esthonians  are  of  the  Finniah  stock, 
and  having  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  till  a  recent 
period,  have,  it  is  alleged,  contracted  most  of  the 
vices  incident  to  such  a  state.  This  oonntiy  was 
sold  by  the  Danes  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
1347,  conquered  by  Sweden  in  1561,  and  finally 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710. 

ESTREMADURA,  an  extensive  raov.  of  Spam, 
lying  between  87°  54'  and  40o  S#^N.  lat,,  and 
40  50'  and  7o  24'  W.  W.  It  has  Salanuuica, 
and  part  of  Avila,  on  the M. ;  Toledo,  La  Manrha, 
and  part  of  Cordova,  on  the  £. ;  Seville,  on  the 
S. ;  and  Alentejo  and  Beira,  in  Pottueal,  on  the 
W.  Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  188  m. ;  and 
mean  breadth,  fh>m  W.  to  E.,  about  80  m.  Area, 
14,329  sq.  m. ;  pop.  707,115  in  1857.  Estremadon 
is  divided  at  present  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Badajoz  and  Caceres,  the  former  with  a  pop^  of 
404,981,  and  the  latter  with  803,134,  according  to 
the  census  of  1857.  It  consists  of  immense  pbuns* 
terminated  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierras  de  Gredos, 
de  Bejar,  and  de  Gata;*and,  on  the  S.,bv  those 
of  Con8tantina,a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  SHoicna. 
Another  branch  of  the  latter  chain  runs  along  the 
boundary  N.  fh>m  the  confines  of  Seville  and  Cor- 
dova to  the  river  Guadiana,  from  which  a  branch 
of  Uie  mountains  of  Guadalupe  again  extends  as 
fin*  as  the  Tagus.  These  two  rivers,  each  of  which 
is  here  joined  by  several  afilnents,  cross  the  ^v, 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  an  extension  of  iht  CasoBan 
or  Toledo  mountains,  under  the  names  of  the 
Sierras  de  Guadalupe,  San  Benito,  and  San  Pedro, 
lying  in  the  same  direction,  divides  it  into  t«o 
nearly  equal  parts,  the  N.  (Estremadnra  Alt^ 
being  in  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  S.  (Estie- 
madura  Baja)  in  that  of  the  Guadiana.  The  sum- 
mers are  hot;  there  is  then  but  little  rain;  the 
nights,  however,  are  cool,  and  the  dew,  which  is 
abundant,  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ground. 
Although  the  high  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  at  the  end  of  November,  the  winter  is  not 
severe.  In  summer,  the  heat  often  brings  <a 
epidemic  fevers,  particularly  with  strangers.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  might  be  rendered  hkfaly 
producdve  by  a  proper  use  of  the  water  of  the 
many  rivers  that  mteisect  it  ^  but  a  oombinatioa 
of  causes,  at  the  head  of  which  are  to  be  placed 
bad  govemmeit,  have  extinguished  all  indi^i^ 
Agriculture  is  wholly  neglected ;  and  the  noUe 
plains,  that  might  yield  iwnndance  of  ail  sorts  of 
products,  are  devoted  to  pastoiage  only.   It  >* 
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iitated  that  about  4  millions  of  merino  sheep  come 
eveiy  year  from  other  parts  to  winter  in  the 
plains,  according  to  the  ancient  institation  of  the 
MeOa.  (see  Spain^,  besides  those  that  belong  to 
the  coontry,  and  immense  herds  of  swine.  The 
prodnce  of  com,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  and  filax  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  consumption;  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  chestnuts,  from  which  the  popu- 
lation of  this  naturally  fine  country  derives  a  con- 
siderable «Dt  of  its  scanty  subsistence,  llie 
plains  of  Plaoentia,  the  vicinities  of  Coria  and 
La  Serena,  and  the  territory  between  Badaioz  and 
Llerena,  are  the  best  peopled  and  most  productive, 
and  show  what  the  rest  might  be  under  any  thing 
like  a  good  system  of  husbandry.  Immense  plains 
are  found  all  over  the  prov.  covered  with  various 
species  of  buckthorn,  myrtle,  marjoram,  and  other 
medicinal  and  odoriferous  plants,  which  are  good 
for  nothing  unless  it  be  to  feed  great  numbers  of 
bees.  Here  and  there  woods  of  noble  evergreen 
caks  are  met  with,  whose  acorns  feed  the  herds  of 
swine  whose  flesh  is  so  highly  esteemed  through- 
out Spain.  It  has  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver 
and  iron,  but  they  are  all,  or  mostly  all,  neglected. 

The  manufactures  of  Estremadura  are  hardly 
worth  notice.  Hats  are  made  at  Badajoz  and 
Znfra,  and  there  are  a  good  many  tanneries  in  the 
latter  place  and  at  £1  Casar  de  Caceres.  Com- 
merce is  also  very  small;  the  chief  article  of 
export  is  the  flesh  of  its  hogs,  its  trade  in  cattle 
and  sheep  with  Madrid  and  Andalusia  being  of 
shght  consideration.  The  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  want  of  internal  na^dgation  would,  in  fact, 
be  all  but  insuperable  obstacles  to  traffic 

The  prov.  is  governed  b^  a  captain-general, 
with  various  subaltern  mihtary  governors;  its 
ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  is  divided  into  three 
bishoprics,  those  of  Badajoz,  Placentia,  and  Coria. 
The  people  are  among  the  most  taciturn  and  grave 
of  the  inhabitants  in  Spain,  uneducated,  and  sunk 
in  indolence.  But  it  is  said  that,  when  excited  by 
hope,  or  any  other  stimulus,  they  are  persevering 
and  ind^atigable.  Th^  are  robust  and  vigorous, 
frank,  honourable,  and  honest;  slow  to  receive 
an  imfHcesion,  but  firm  in  following  it  up. 

Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  the  two  Pi- 
zairoa,  the  Almagros,  and  other  adventurers,  were 
natives  of  Estremadura.  It  anciently  formal  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

EsntaacADDRA,  a  prov.  of  Portugal,   which 
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ESTREMEZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alen- 

tejo,  partly  in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 

a  hill,  and  in  a  well  cultivated  country,  22  m.  W. 

Klvas,  26  m.  19 E.  Evora.    Pop.  6,920  in  1858. 

Tlie  town  is  ill-built,  but  has  a  large  open  square 

in  the  centre,  and  is  strongly  fortified  with  an 

suicient  castle  on  a  commanding  eminence,  an 

arsenal,  and  quartere  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Tliere   tx^   also   four  parish  churches,  five  con- 

-vents,  a  h<^ital  with  a  church  attached,  and  a 

jhouse  of  charity.    It  has  manufactures  of  Delft- 

^irare,  especially  of  water  coolers,  and  has  some 

trade  in  hardware. 

ETIENNE  (ST.),  a  celebrated  manufacturing 

town  of  Fiance,  d^  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 

t^sfsrent  of  the  Fureus,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  20 

XIX.  SE.  Montbrison,  and  31  m.  SW.  Lyons,  on  the 

raiilway  from  Lyons  to  Le  Puy.    Pop.  92,250  in 

1  f^\.    Hie  population  has  more  than  doubled  in 

tli«  cooise  of  thirty  years,  having  amounted  to 

trut  41,534  in  1831.   'The  town  is,  on  the  whole, 

•vr«£li-bailt;  streets  wide  and  straight;  houses  good, 

tliougfa  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  its  numerous 

oc^al  fires.    It  has  no  public  edifice  worthv  much 

■EO^ioe ;  it  contains  nine  churches,  one  of  which 

from  the  6th  century;  a  town-hall,  court  of 


histice,  theatre,  public  library,  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  A 
handsome  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  oma- 
paents  the  principal  square.  The  railroad  36^  m. 
in  length,  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  was  the  first 
raiboul  constructed  in  France,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  54  m.  in  length,  from  St. 
Etienne  to  Andrezieux  and  Roanne.  The  manu- 
factures are  various ;  they  include  those  of  arms  (in 
a  government  manufactory  originally  established 
in  1585,  besides  some  private  establishments),  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  nails,  files,  and  other  tools,  and 
numerous  kinds  of  steel  articles.  These  manufac- 
tures, if  they  do  not  owe  their  origin,  are,  no 
doubt,  mainly  indebted  for  their  rapid  extension 
to  the  supplies  of  coal  and  iron-stone  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  waters  of  the  Furens,  which  are 
said  to*  be  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  tem- 
pering of  steel,  supply  a  great  many  factories. 
Exclusive  of  hardware,  silk  fabrics  are  largely 
manufactured;  and  lace,  embroidered  mtuuins, 
ficiZes,  cotton  yam,  eau-de-Cologne,  and  lamp 
bUck  are  produced,  lliere  are,  besides,  some 
bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  with  tan- 
neries, and  glass  and  paper  factories.  The  silk, 
and  eMpecially  the  nlk-riband  manufacturers 
who  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  have, 
of  late  years,  for  the  most  part,  removed  from  the 
town  of  St.  Etienne  into  the  adjacent  country, 
where  their  fabrics  are  uninjured  by  the  smoky 
atmosphere,  and  the  weavers  live  cheaper  and 
better,  by  avoiding  the  oetroUf  or  town  duties. 
Nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants  are  connected 
with  the  riband  or  silk  haberdasher}'  trade.  The 
quantity  of  silk  consumed  annually  in  the  riband 
manufacture  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  kilogr., 
principally  of  the  superior  qualities.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  produce  are  exported.  The 
price  of  labour  at  St.  Etienne  is  in  general  less 
than  at  Lyons,  and  said  to  be  about  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  that  at  Coventry ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
them,  except  by  comparing  the  cost  of  the  work 
performed  in  each.  The  wages  of  the  riband 
weaver  vary  from  Is.  to  3s.  Sd.  a  day ;  but  the 
average  may  be  about  X*'  8dL  This' average  is 
less  than  that  earned  in  most  of  the  other  trades 
at  St.  Etienne;  the  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  riband  weavers,  not  residuig  in  the  town 
itself,  mostly  divide  their  time  between  the  manu- 
facture and  agriculture.  The  proprietors  of  18,000 
single  hand-looms  in  the  mountahious  distr.  round 
St.  Etienne  and  St,  Chamond  are,  in  reality,  little 
farmers.  Few  cottages  are  without  one  or  more 
looms,  at  which  the  inmates  work  when  not  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  the  small  farm.  Entirely 
different  from  this  class  are  the  ptusementieny  or 
small  master  weavers,  who  possess  from  two  to 
five,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  looms  each, 
and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  manufacture. 
There  is,  at  St.  Etienne,  an  establishment  called 
a  Conditumf  in  which  silks  are  submitted  to  a 
temp,  of  from  72^  to  77^  Fahr,   to  test  their 

rilit}',  and  bring  them  into  a  certain  state  of 
ness.  The  average  quantity  of  silk  sent  to 
this  establishment  annually  is  estimated  at' 8,970 
bales,  or  595,000  lbs. ;  that  sold  without  passing 
through  the  Condition  amounts  to  about  1,780 
bales,  or  267,000  lbs.  per  annnm.  The  latter  con- 
sist chiefiy  of  foreign  silks,  which  supply  the 
factories  of  St.  Etienne  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
one  to  two  of  French  silk. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  this  town 
o<x;upies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Funmunif  built  by 
the  Komans  anno  65  b.c.  ;  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  no  annals  of  St.  Etienne  go  farther 
back  than  the  10th  century.    In  1441,  the  town 
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consisied  of  only  200  indifferent  houses,  which 
Charles  YII.,  a  few  years  afterwards,  suffered  the 
inhabitants  to  surround  with  a  wall  to  protect 
them  against  the  incursions  of  the  English.  A 
few  vestiees  of  Uiis  wall  still  exist;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  St.  Etienne  from  suffering  greatly  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century.  The  plague 
destroyed  7,000  of  its  mhab.  in  1585,  and  8,000  m 
1628-29.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  it  has  mcreased 
rapidly  both  in  pop.  and  wealth. 

ETNA  (Lat.  jEina,  lUl  MongibeUo),  a  moun- 
tain and  volcano  of  Sicily,  by  far  the  most  cele- 
brated in  both  respects,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  rising  from  the  £.  shore  of  the 
island,  prov.  Catania,  between  the  river  Alcantara 
on  the  N.  and  the  Giaretta  on  the  S.,  the  crater 
being  in  lat  87©  40'  81"  N.,  long.  15°  E.  It  is 
entirely  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  axiy 
other  mountain  range.  Its  base  is  about  87  m.  in 
circ.,  but  its  lavas  have  extended  over  a  much 
larger  fqiace.  It  consists  of  a  congeries  of  moun- 
tains rising  one  above  another.  Not  only  is  it  the 
highest  mountain  of  Sicily,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  highest  in  Europe,  being,  according  to  Sir 
J.  F.  Uenchel,  with  which  Captain  Smyth's  mea- 
surement almost  exactly  coincides,  10,872^  ft, 
above  the  level  of  ^e  sea.  Its  largest  diameter 
runs  from  £.  to  W.  The  ascent  is  various  on  its 
different  sides;  that  from  Catania  being  about 
24  m.,  from  Linguagrussa  18,  and  from  Kandazzo 
Bcarcelv  12.  The  extent  of  the  base  gives  so  easy 
an  inclination  to  the  sides,  in  most  places,  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  ascent ;  but  at  the  same 
tmie  it  diminishes  the  grandeur  of  its  aspect  at 
first  sight,  and  its  commanding  elevation  is 
scarcely  perceived,  until  the  traveller  has  got 
nearly  half  way  up,  and  begins  to  look  down  on 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  while  the  summit  still  seems  as 
far  from  him  as* at  first ;  then,  indeed,  the  moun- 
tain assumes  an  appearance  so  noble,  majestic, 
and  imposing,  that,  associated  with  the  considera- 
tions of  its  cause  and  effects,  it  excites  the  most 
intense  interest,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  awe  that 
elevates  the  mind,  and  inspires  sublime  feelings. 
(Smyth's  Memoir,  p.  146.) 

Hie  multitude  of  minor  cones  distributed  over 
its  fianks,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 
woody  region,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  *■  a  grand 
and  original  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna. 
These,  although  they  appear  but  trifiing  irregu- 
larities, when  viewed  from  a  distance  as  subordi- 
nate parts  of  so  imposing  and  colossal  a  mountain, 
would,  nevertheless,  be  deemed  hiUs  of  consider- 
able altitude  in  almost  any  other  region.  There 
are  about  eighty  of  these  secondary  volcanoes,  of 
considerable  dimensions;  52  on  the  W.  and  N., 
and  27  on  the  E.  side  of  Etna.  One  of  the  larg^t, 
called  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  is  upwards  of 
700  fU  in  height ;  and  a  double  hill  near  Nicolosi, 
called  Monti  Rossi,  formed  in  1669,  is  450  high, 
and  the  base  2  m.  in  circ. ;  yet  it  ranks  only  as  a 
cone  of  Uie  second  magnitude  amongst  those  pro- 
duced by  the  lateral  eruptions  of  Etna.  On  look- 
ing down  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  desert 
region,  these  volcanoes  present  us  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic  scenes  in  Europe. 
They  afford  every  variety  of  height  and  size,  and 
are  arranged  in  beautifuT  and  picturesque  groups. 
However  uniform  they  may  appear  when  seen 
from  the  sea  or  the  plains  below,  nothing  can  be 
more  diversified  than  their  shape  when  we  look 
from  above  into  their  craters,  one  side  of  which  is 
generally  broken  down.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
objects  in  nature  more  picturesque  than  a  wooded 
ydlcanic  crater.  The  cones  situated  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  forest  zone  are  chiefly  clothed  with 
Lfty  pines ;  while  those  at  a  lower  elevation  are 


adorned  with  chestnuts,  oak,  beech,  and  Lolm/ 
(Principles  of  Geolo^,  ii.  112,  8rd  ed.) 

The  mountain  is,  in  ^neral,  of  a  symmetrical 
form,  but  is  broken  on  its  E.  side  by  a  deep  and 
extraordinary  valley,  called  the  Vai  dd.  Boee^ 
which,  commencing  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, descends  into  the  woody  region,  and  is  thence 
continued  by  other  and  smaller  valleys  to  the 
confines  of  the  fertile  repoiu  The  Val  del  Bove 
is  4  or  6  m.  across,  and  is  surrounded  by  nearly 
vertical  precipices  from  1,000  to  5,000  ft.  in  height. 
This  gif^tic  chasm  has  been  repeatedly  travelled 
by  torrents  of  lava;  and  in  1755  it  was  swept  by 
a  tremendous  inundation  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
It  has  a  singularly  dreary  and  blasted  appearance. 

The  structure  of  Etna  is  chiefly  of  the  tertiary 
period  antecedent  to  the  present  mch ;  it  c(m- 
sists  partly  of  volcanic,  partly  of^  sedimentary 
rocks;  but  to  what  extent  is  not  known,  they 
bein^  so  much  covered  by  modem  lavas,  inter- 
stratified  with  layers  of  tufa  and  breccia:  around 
its  base  is  a  line  of  hills  fonned  of  bluiah  mari, 
and  clays  enclosing  marine  sheila  and  yellowuih 
sand,  from  800  to  1,000  ft  above  the  level  o£  the 
sea:  about  Patemo,  and  elsewhere,  these  are 
capped  wiUi  basalt,  tufa,  and  volcanic  conglo- 
merates. 

The  mineral  products  of  Etna  are  chiysoUte, 
zeolite,  selenite,  copper,  mercury,  alum,  nitre, 
vitriol,  specular  iron,  amianth,  pozzolana,  and  a 
fine  potter's  earth:  there  are  many  hot,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphurous  mineral  spnngs;  but  no 
rivers,  except  what  are  subterranean,  descend 
from  this  region,  owing  to  the  ra{ud  absoiptioi&  of 
the  soil.    (See  Sicily.) 

The  mountain  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
regions  or  zones,  viz.  the  Fer^e  (La  JRegiame  emUa 
or  Pienumtana)f  the  Woody  {Nemorom  or  Sjihom), 
and  the  Desert  (La  Regione  Dtaerta  or  Scaperta) ; 
to  which  might  be  added  the  Fiery  region  (Ae- 
giome  di  IHmooo),  consisting  of  the  central  oone  and 
crater.  These  regions  differ  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  products  and  general  character* 
The  lower,  or  Yerme,  zone  varies  greatly  in  width, 
being  11  m.  broad  above  Catania,  but  no  mere 
than  1^  m.  on  the  N.  side.  It  is  composed  ahnoat 
entirely  of  lava,  which,  in  the  cousk  of  ages,  haa 
been  decomposed  and  converted  into  a  very  fertile 
soiL  It  is  comparatively  well  cnltivated  and 
peopled.  All  travellers  speak  in  the  highest  tenna 
of  the  beauty  and  fertflity  of  this  region.  *  No 
language,'  says  Mr.  Hughes, '  can  do  justiee  to  the 
scenery  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  tract ;  whose 
bosom,  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  situated 
in  the  most  fiivourable  climate^  teenos  with  every 
flower,  and  plant,  and  tree,  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  and  ev^  species  of  fruit  that  can  ^tify  the 
palate ;  fields  covered  with  golden  grain,  or  the 
purple  vine,  villages,  and  convents  embosomed 
in  groves  of  chestnuts,  and  oriental  plains,  mossy 
fountains,  and  transparent  streams;  exhausted 
craters  covered  with  a  canopy  of  foliage,  and  nniB- 
berless  other  beauties,  invite  the  tourist  to  those 
charming  scenes.  Here,  also,  the  sportsman  will 
meet  with  every  species  of  game  that  he  obb 
desire ;  and  the  botanist  or  mmeialogist  find  ixi- 
exhaustible  sources  of  amusement,*  (Tn^els,  L 
113,  8vow  ed.)  But  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  there  is  a  painful  contrast  betweeQ  tlw 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  mp- 
pearanoe  and  condition  of  the  inhab.  The  Latter 
are  squalid,  slovenly,  and  dirty :  a  oonseqaenee,  it 
appears,  of  the  ashes  and  dust  that  pentde  the 
air,  soil  their  persons,  and  injure  their  eye»;  and 
of  the  want  or  water,  which  ia  absorbed,  u ; 
it  falls,  by  the  porooii  soil. 
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The  woody  region  is  6  or  7  m.  in  width,  and 
Teaches  to  about  6,400  ft  perpendicular  height;  it 
begins  and  terminates  abruptly :  in  the  lower  parts 
the  trees  are  principally  oak  and  chestnut;  in  the 
middle  they  are  almost  entirely  oaks,  some  of 
them  attaining  to  an  immense  size ;  in  the  upper 
part  the  oaks  decrease  in  size,  and  are  intermixed 
with  pines  (Pimta  Ueda) ;  as  we  ascend  the  moun- 
tain the  oaks  nearly  disappear,  the  firs  become 
stonted,  and  at  length  all  vegetation  ceases,  and 
we  enter  on  the  desert.  The  ground  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  woody  rjmon  is  covered  with  aromatic 
plants  and  fern.  Tillage  soon  ceases ;  there  are  no 
com  fields,  but  here  and  there  a  few  vineyards, 
and  veiT  rich  pasture  land  on  which  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  are  fed. 

In  this  region,  near  Carpinetto,  stands  the 
celebrated  chestnut  tree,  Ccutagno  di  cento  ca- 
vaOi,  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  capable 
of  sheltering  100  horses  under  its  boughs.  It 
consists  of  five  great  arms,  which,  however,  are 
all  united  in  a  single  stem  a  little  below  the 
snrfiux.  The  estimates  of  the  size  of  this 
enormoos  tree  vary  considerably,  pnibably  from 
their  not  beinj^  taken  in  the  same  way.  Swin- 
burne makes  it  196  ft,  and  Smyth  163  ft  in  circ. 
close  above  ground.  A  house  of  ample  dimen- 
nons  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  has  been 
constracted  in  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Several 
other  large  chestnut  trees  grow  in  the  vicinity,  the 
principal  of  which  is  57  ft  round.  The  products 
of  the  woody  zone  are  chiefly  tar,  honey,  cantha- 
rides.  and  charcoal ;  and  its  inhabttanta'are  herds- 
men and  charcoal  burners. 

The  minor  volcanic  cones  abound  principally  in 
tiiis  r^idon.  Caverns  are  numerous;  and  one  of 
them,  the  Grotto  dei  Caprif  or  grotto  of  the  goats, 
from  its  affording  shelter  to  Siese  animals,  was 
formerly  resorted  to  by  travellen,  as  a  resting- 
place  in  their  ascent.  In  the  vicinity  are  deep 
menroirs  of  snow,  whence  Catania  and  other  cities 
derive  their  supplies  of  that  article,  which  is  there 
really  a  necessary  of  life :  being  packed  in  straw, 
it  is  carried  to  a  great  distance  on  mules  and 
asses.  (Hughes,  L  117.)  Wild  boars,  wolves, 
badgers,  wild  goats,  deer,  martens,  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons,  belong  to 
this  region. 

The  desert  region,  or  zone,  is  a  dismal  tract,  full 
of  gloomy  and  rocky  hollows  and  immense  chasms, 
formed  of  black  lava,  scoriie,  ashes,  and  volcanic 
sand ;  covered,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
with  snow  and  ice,  which  are  always  to  be  found 
in  the  hollows.  '  In  this  lofty  region  the  air  is 
chUl  and  piercing;  every  sign  of  life  and  vegeta- 
tion ceases;  not  an  insect  crawls  over  the  cold 
surface  of  the  grotmd,  not  a  lichen  adheres  to  the 
fcrey  masses  of  the  lava ;  not  even  the  eagle's  wing 
soars  so  high,  to  disturb  the  awful  solitude  of 
nature :  here  only  the  thunder  and  the  tempest, 
or  the  still  more  tremendous  explosions  of  the 
volcano,  are  heard.'  (Hughes,  i.  113.^  In  the 
midst  of  this  gloomy  region  the  principal  cone, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  1,100  ft :  it  is  very  precipitous, 
and  as  it  consists  of  loose  scofise  and  ashes,  which 
ircquently  yield  under  foot,  the  ascent  is  ex- 
tremely laborious.  At  the  foot  of  the  cone  is  a 
house,  with  rooms  and  stabling,  erected  in  1811,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Bridsh  officers  then  in  Sicily, 
far  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  to  whom  it  is 
A  very  great  convenience.  The  cone  at  its  base  is 
frnm  7  to  8  m.  in  circumference ;  but  at  its  sum- 
mit its  circ  is  reduced  to  about  4  m.  It  consbts 
of  B  horizontal  plain,  with  a  vast  central  crater,  or 
baraUmmj  2^  m.  round,  agreeing  in  this  respect 
'With  the  dimensions  ass^ed  to  it  by  Pliny: 


<  Crater  eju$paiet  ambUu  itadia  xr.*  (Nat  Hist., 
Ub.  iii.  §  8.) 

The  view  fW>m  the  summit  of  Etna  is  superb 
beyond  description.  Sidly  is  spread  out  like  a 
carpet  at  the  spectator's  Yeet,  who  traces  every 
river  through  all  its  windings  from  its  source  to 
the  sea.  The  strait  that  separates  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  Calabrian  shores,  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  are 
distinguishing  features  in  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama,  which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  extends  to 
Vesuvius  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malta  on  the 
other.  The  wonderful  extent  of  view,  and  the 
unequalled  subllmitv  of  the  scene,  is  owing  partly 
to  the  ereat  altitude  of  the  mountain,  partly  to 
the  highly  interesting  nature  of  the  objects,  but 
more  than  all  to  Etna  being  *  alone  in  its  glory,' 
and  having  no  other  mountain  in  its  vicinity  to 
detract  from  its  grandeur,  or  to  interrupt  the 
immensity  of  the  prospect 

The  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of  sunrise  \a  the 
grand  object  of  travellers  who  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  Brydone  has  described  it  in 
terms  not  unworthy  of  the  glorious  scene,  though 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  he  really 
saw  what  he  depicted,  or  trusted  to  the  reports  of 
others.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  grandest,  if  not 
the  grandest,  of  all  the  views  of  natural  scenery 
that  it  is  possible  to  behold  in  Europe.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
spect from  the  summit  of  Etna  is  the  distmct 
image  of  the  mountain  itself,  seen  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  shadow  that  it  projects  across  the 
island.     (Brydone,  Letter  x. ;  Hughes,  L  120.) 

The  crater,  when  Captain  Smyth  visited  the 
mountain,  was  of  an  oval  form,  directed  from  N£. 
to  SW.,  its  conjugate  diameter  being  about  493 
yards ;  but  its  size  and  form  are  perpetually  vary- 
mg  from  the  accumulation  and  falling  in  of  vol- 
canic matter.  Its  interior  is  encrust^  with  ex- 
tensive efflorescences  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and 
vitriolic  salts,  to  the  depth  of  100  yai^  on  the 
£.,  but  less  on  the  W.  side :  those  of  an  orange 
colour  are  the  most  common.  Its  bottom  is  flat, 
and  tolerably  hard ;  near  its  centre  are  two  mounds 
of  scorite  and  ashes,  surrounded  by  several  fissures, 
'  whence,'  says  Captain  Smyth,  *  at  intervals  issue 
volumes  of  thick  smoke,  with  a  rumbling  noise, 
and  hissing^  sound.  There  is  also  a  Ught  thin  va- 
pour occasionally  oozing  from  the  oottom  and 
sides  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  in  eveiv  direction. 
*  I  endeavoured,'  he  adds,  *  to  look  into  the  principal 
chasm ;  but  the  rapid  ejection  of  the  cinders,  and 
the  strong  sulphureous  vapours  that  exuded,  pre- 
vented me  from  attaining  my  object'  (Memoir, 
p.  151.) 

Mr.  Hughes,  however,  has  supplied  a  more 
minute  account  of  the  principal  spiraculum  or 
funnel  It  has  three  stages  of  descent;  the 
first,  which  extended  only  a  few  hundred  yards, 
terminated  in  a  shelf  or  ridge  of  cinders;  the 
second,  more  precipitous  than  the  first  extended 
to  a  similar  shelf;  the  third  being  the  perpendi- 
cular and  unfathomable  abyss.  Between  the  two 
principal  spiracula  aie  several  smaller  conical 
mounds,  constantly  smoking.  The  ground  here 
is  so  hot  round  the  crater  that  visitors  are  obliged 
constantly  to  shift  their  places,  and  yet  even  here, 
in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  snow  is  seen  in 
immense  ridges,  '  disputing,  as  it  were,  the  pre- 
eminence of  fire,  in  the  very  centre  of  its  do- 
minions.' 

Before  emprions  local  earthquakes  are  felt,  hollow 
intonations  heard,  irregular  clouds  of  smoke  burst 
forth,  and  ferilli,  or  volcanic  lightnings,  are  seen 
darting  from  the  top  of  the  mountain :  the  agita- 
tions increase,  till  at  length,  either  fh>m  the  (preat 
crater,  or  from  some  other  part  of  the  mountain,  a 
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teirifio  diflchaige  of  red-hot  stones,  flakes  of  fiie, 
asbeSf  sand,  or  other  substances,  accompanied  with 
vast  volumes  of  smoke,  suddenly  takes  place  with 
tremendous  violence. 


* horriflds  jazta  tonat  .£tDa  minis, 

Interdomqtie  atram  prommpit  ad  sthera  nnbem, 
Turbine  fnmantem  pioeo,  et  candente  favillA ; 
Attollitque  globes  flammanim,  et  aidera  lambit: 
Interdam  soopnlos  aTulaaqne  Tiscera  montis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  aaxa  nub  anras 
Gum  gemitu  glomerat,  f  undoque  exeaetuat  imo.* 

^fineid  ill.  line  571. 

Some  of  the  matters  thrown  up  during  an  erup- 
tion are  occasionidly  projected  to  an  immense  dis- 
tance. They  not  unrrequently  rise  to  the  height 
of  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  above  the  summit ;  stones  of 
18  oz.  weight  have  fallen  15  m.  from  the  crater; 
and  in  the  great  eruption  of  1669  a  stone  50  cubic  ft. 
in  size  was  ejected  with  such  prodigious  force  that  it 
fell  a  mile  from  the  crater.  Ashes  are  said  to  have 
sometimes  fallen  in  Malta,  about  130  m.  distant. 
The  eruptions  are  generally  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  the  outbreak  of  a  torrent  of  lava.  If 
this  current  of  liquid  fire  be  stopped  by  inequalities 
of  ground,  a  portion  cools,  and  the  rest  topples 
over  it;  sometimes  it  overwhelms  whole  cities, 
villages,  and  tracts  of  country:  the  torrent  of  lava 
that  partly  destroyed  Catania  in  1669,  was  stopped 
by  the  city  waUs,  60  ft,  in  height ;  but  the  burn- 
ing flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  and  then  fell  over  it  in  a  fiery  cascade. 
This  mass  was  so  enormous  that,  aocordmg  to  the 
reports — the  truth  of  which,  however,  seems  some- 
what doubtful — it  was  eight  years  in  cooling. 

Generally,  however,  it  soon  congeals,  and  when 
mixed  with  scoriae,  cracks,  decomposes,  and  forms 
an  extremely  fertile  soiL  Sometimes  inundations 
of  boiling  water  occur,  through  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  upper  regions  by  contact  with  the 
lava;  and  the  strange  phenomenon  has  also  oo 
curred  of  a  body  of  snow  and  ice  being  covered 
with  a  laver  of  ashes,  and  then  with  a  torrent  of 
burning  lava,  and  so  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (LyeU,  iL  123.)  About  one  eruption  in 
three  takes  place  from  the  principal  crater,  and 
these  are  generally  the  least  dangerous,  the  lava 
being  mostly  retained  in  the  immense  hollows  of 
the  upper  region. 

Thouffh  Homer  has  made  Sicily  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  adventures  in  the 
travels  of  Ulysses,  and  has  described  the  island 
and  the  strait  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  he  does  not 
BO  much  as  allude  to  Etna.  It  has  thence  been 
inferred  that  the  mountain  had  not  then  been  an 
active  volcano ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  had 
it  been  such,  that  so  careful  an  observer  would 
have  failed  to  notice  it,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
means  which  it  afforded  of  embellishing  his  verses 
by  a  topic  so  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  epic 
poetij'.  No  doubt  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  silence  of  Homer,  with  the  fact  of  the  moun- 
tain being  at  the  time  eruptive,  though  it  would 
be  rash  thence  to  conclude  positively  that  it  was 
not;  it  had  then,  perhaps,  oeen  long  Quiescent, 
and  its  eruptions  forgotten.  Pindar  is  the  oldest 
extant  author  (about  500  years  b.c.)  who  takes 
any  notice  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna ;  and  his  ac- 
count is  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  from  his  representing  its  summit  as  sup- 
porting the  heavens,  and  being  covered  vrith  per- 
petual snows  and  ftost,  that  it  must  then  have 
oeen  about  as  high  as  at  present.  According  to 
the  ancient  poets,  Jupiter,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  giants,  buried  the  hundred-headed  Typhoeus 
under  this  mountain;  and  its  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  were  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  strug- 
gles of  the  monster.    The  passage  in  which  Pindar 


alludes  to  Etna  has  been  rendered  by  West  as 
follows : — 

*  Now  under  sulph'rous  Coma's  sea-bound  coast, 

And  Ta«t  Sicilia  lies  his  ahaggy  breast ; 
By  snowv  Etna,  nurse  of  eudlom  frost, 

The  pillar'd  prop  of  heav'n,  for  ever  press'd : 
Forth  from  whoso  nitroas  caverns  Issuing  rise 

Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire. 
And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  dcies. 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flames  aspire  ; 
Or.  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar, , 
Far  o'er  the  redd'ning  main  huge  rocky  fragments 
pour.' 

First  Pythian  Ode,  decad.  6. 

Thucydides  mentions  three  eruptions  of  Mount 
Etna,  but  he  leaves  the  date  of  the  first  uncertun ; 
the  second  occurred  four  or  five  years  previously 
to  the  period  when  Pindar  wrote  the  above  ode. 
Since  then  there  have  been  a  great  many  erup- 
tions, both  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times.  One 
of  the  most  tremendous  occurred  in  1669,  when 
the  hill  of  Monti  Kossi  was  formed ;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  this  eruption,  was 
the  opening  or  a  fissure  about  6  ft.  wide,  and  of 
unknown  depth,  which  stretched  from  the  plain  of 
S.  Lio  to  wiwin  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
taui,  a  distance  of  12  m. :  it  emitted  an  intenselv 
vivid  light.  Five  other  parallel  fissures  al^  opened, 
and  gave  out  tremendous  noises.  The  lava  that 
burst  forth  on  this  occasion  overwhelmed  14  towns 
and  villages,  filled  up  the  port  of  Ulysses,  and,  as 
already  stated,  partly  destroyed  Catania.  About 
27,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives 
in  thifl  convulsion.  The  last  great  eruption  oc- 
curred in  1832,  when  the  town  of  Bronte  narrowly 
escaped  being  overwhelmed  by  a  current  of  lava. 
An  eruption  m  1852,  though  most  violent,  caused 
little  cUmage.  (Besides  the  authorities  already 
referred  to,  numerous  works  have  been  written  on 
Etna ;  one  of  the  best  is  Ferrara,  Storia  Geuerale 
dell'  Etna,  8vo.  Catania,  1793.) 

ETON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Bucks, 
bund.  Stoke,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Thames,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  neat  iron  bridge ;  23  m.  SSE.  Ayles- 
bury, 21  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  25$  by 
London  and  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
2,840,  and  of  par.  3,122  in  1861.    The  town  con- 
si8t«  principall}^  of  a  single  street,  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  which  of  late  has  been  much  improved, 
many  of  the  houses  having  been  rebuilt.    The  es- 
tablishment to  which  Eton  owes  all  its  im|)ortance 
is  its  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440.    That 
monarch,  by  whom  it  was  liberally  endowed,  in- 
tended it  principally  fur  the  education  of  '  poor 
and  indigent  boys,'  destined  for  the  church.    By 
his  second  charter,  dated  Oct.  21, 1441,  the  fouiT- 
dation  consisted  of  a  provost,  10  priests  or  fellows, 
4  clerks,  6  choristers,  a  master,  25  scholars,  and  25 
alms  or  beads-men;  but  about  1443,  the  date  of 
the  college  statutes,  he  increased  the  number  of 
scholars  m>m  25  to  70,  added  an  usher,  clerk,  and 
two  choristers,  and  reduced  the  number  of  beads- 
men to  13.    Various  changes  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  reigns,  and  the  establishment  sufTercd 
considerable  spoliation,  esi)ecially  from  Edward 
IV. ;  but  it  was  particularly  excepted  in  the  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges  and 
chantries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1,    Tlie  foun- 
dation at  present  consists  of  a  provost,  appointeil 
by  the  crown ;  7  fellows,  one  of  whom  acts  as  Wce- 
provost ;  2  chaplains,  called  conducts ;  2  lay-cleiks, 
10  choristens,  2  masters  (each  of  whom  has  4  as- 
sistant masters),  and  70  scholars,  who  since  the 
reign  of  George  III.  have  been  called  *  king's 
scholars.'    Besides  the  latter,  the  different  masters 
have  a  number  of  stipendiary  pupils,  not  on  the 
foundation,  but  who  receive  instruction  in  the  col- 
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lege.  These  are  called  oppidimt,  and  genemUy 
consist  of  membexB  of  fiunmes,  superior  in  rank  or 
wealth  to  those  of  the  king's  scholars.  Their 
numbor  is  rariable,  bat  at  an  average  maybe  esti- 
mated at  about  350.  Under  a  recent  head  master, 
the  number  of  boys  at  Eton,  of  both  classes,  at  one 
time  exceeded  600.  The  buildings  of  the  college 
surround  two  quadrangles :  the  outer  quadrangte, 
or  school-yard,  is  enclosed  by  the  chapel,  schools, 
dormitories  of  the  scholars,  and  masters'  chambers ; 
and  has  in  its  centre  a  bronze  statue  of  the  royal 
founder  of  the  college.  The  inner  or  lesser  qua^ 
drangle  is  bounded  by  the  cloisters,  containing  the 
residences  of  the  fellows,  the  library,  hall,  and 
various  offices.  Between  the  two  is  the  provost's 
lodge,  appertaining  to  which  is  an  ancient  tower 
and  a  gateway  in  the  centre,  connecting  the  two 
courts.  The  chapel,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  outer 
court,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  175  ft  in 
length,  including  the  ante-chapel,  and  in  its  style 
and  ornaments  greatly  resembles  the  chapel  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  par.  church  of 
Eton  having  fallen  to  decav,  the  inhabitants  attend 

Kblic  worship  in  the  coll^;e  chapel,  the  provost 
vin^  arohidiaconal  jurisdiction  in  the  par. ;  but 
there  is  also  a  chupel  of  ease  in  the  town,  at  which 
one  of  the  conducts  officiates.  The  college  library 
contains  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books, 
engravings,  drawings  from  the  antique,  and  medals ; 
it  IS  a  fine  apartment,  and  fitted  up  in  a  superior 
style.  The  dining  hall  for  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation  is  spacious,  but  little  omameuted ;  it 
contains,  however,  two  Uuve  andentpieces  of  ta- 
pestry. The  upper  school,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
outer  court,  was  designed  by  Sir  C  Wren,  and  is 
supported  by  an  arcade  with  double  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  school-room  is  spacious  and  of 
fine  proportions,  but  fitted  up  in  a  plain  manner. 
The  school-room  of  the  lower  school  is  of  consider- 
able Iftngth,  but  not  of  a  proportional  height,  with 
a  range  of  ancient  oak  arches  on  either  side,  and 
the  seats  of  the  scholars  behind  them.  It  is  be* 
neath  a  part  of  the  principal  dormitory,  called  the 
lona  chamber.  To  the  £.  of  the  cloisters  aro  the 
college  gardens ;  to  the  N.  the  playing  fields,  and 
adjacent  to  the  latter  the  shooting  fields,  in  which 
cncket  matches  and  other  games  are  played. 

The  scholars  on  the  foundation  are  lodged  and 
boarded  by  the  establishment  They  are  eligible 
from  the  ages  of  eight  to  fifteen,  and  are  elected 
separatelyby  the  indinduals  of  a  body  composed 
of  the  provosts  of  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  vice-provost  and  master  of  Eton,  and 
two  posers  (M.A.  s)  of  Kind's  College.  This  body 
meets  on  the  last  Monday  m  July  of  every  year, 
when  usually  twenty-four  boys  aft  nominated 
to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  in  Eton 
Lower  School,  and  twelve  of  the  head  boys  in  the 
satne  establishment  aro  nominated  in  a  similar 
tnanner  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  founder.  Those  who  go  to 
King's  are,  after  three  years^  entitled  to  feflow- 
ships.  Eton  Collie  also  sends  two  scholars  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  they  aro  called 
PorttonitUe,  or,  by  corruption,  postmasters.  Fail- 
ing an  appointment  to  either  university,  Eton  col- 
l^ians  are  superannuated  at  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  for  scholars  so  superannuated  there  are  a  few 
exhibitions,  and  some  other  means  of  sliffhtly 
augmenting  their  income,  in  the  gift  of  the  coU^e. 
By  statute,  the  education  of  King's  scholars  should 
be  gratuitous ;  but  some  innovation  has  taken 
place  on  this  head,  and  the  avenge  annual  expense 
to  the  parents  is  estimated  at  60/L 

The  apffidam  board  either  in  the  houses  of  the 
lower  master  or  assistants,  or,  at  a  somewhat  lesser 
charge,  in  the  boarding  houses  attached  to  the 
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school ;  some  few,  chiefly  of  noble  birth,  in  private 
lodgings,  under  the  care  of  private  tutors.  The 
total  expenses  of  a  boy  educated  as  an  oppUUtn 
may  perhaps  average  from  ibOL  to  200^  a  year. 
Without  the  boundaries  of  the  college,  the  omn~ 
eUau  are  comparatively  little  under  the  control  of 
the  college  functionaries ;  but  within  its  walls  thev 
are  in  no  respect  distinguished  from  the  King  s 
scholars,  and  mix  with  them  in  the  same  classes. 
The  entire  school  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  latter  comprises,  together  with  the  junior 
classes,  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  eadi  consisting 
of  three  subdivisions  or  removes.  Each  of  these 
is  under  the  control  of  a  separate  assistant  master; 
and  as  boys  of  various  ages  come  to  Eton,  they 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remove  in 
the  lower  school  they  may  seem  fit  for  by  their 
previous  aquirements  and  age,  passing  into  the 
superior  ones  according  to  their  proficiency.  The 
upper  school  consists  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  head 
master.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  sixth  form 
is  limited  to  twenty-two;  and  of  these  the  ten 
highest  are  styled  monitors,  and  act  in  some  mea- 
sure as  assistants  to  the  masters.  The  head  of 
the  whole  school,  who  arrives  at  his  post  by  seni- 
or!^, is  called  the  *  captain.' 

Ijie  course  of  instruction  at  Eton  is  almost 
wholly  dassicaL  The  only  entire  works  read  are 
those  of  Homer,  Tirgil,  and  Horace,  but  extracts 
from  those  of  numerous  others  are  occasion- 
ally made  use  of.  The  well-known  Eton  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammars,  committed  to  memory, 
form  the  basis  of  grammatical  instruction.  In  the 
Upper  School  the  boys  are  engaged  in  writing 
Latin  and  Greek  themes  and  verses,  for  the  best 
of  whidi  rewards  are  given ;  and  a  play  of  some 
Greek  author  is  usuidly  in  the  course  of  reading. 
Mathematics  form  a  part,  but  a  very  small  one, 
of  the  school  disdpline ;  and  though  th^  are 
masters  in  French,  writing,  arithmetic,  Ac.,  such 
studies  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  general 
business  of  the  school,  and  only  attended  at  extra 
hours.  All  the  boys  attend  chapel  twice  on  Sun- 
days, and  once  on  saints'  days  and  holidays ;  and, 
in  addition,  the  collegers  attend  prayers  ever^ 
evening,  after  which  they  are  confined  to  their 
several  dormitories.  The  system  of  fagging,  by 
which  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  axe  fags,  or 
servants,  to  those  of  the  Upper,  out  of  school 
hours,  prevails ;  but  its  supposed  severity  and  de- 
gradation have  been  much  exaggerated. 
^  Eton  College  has  in  its  gift  nearly  forty  ecde- 
siastical  preferments,  besides  several  presentations. 
The  provost,  though  as  rector  he  derives  no  emolu- 
ment from  the  par.,  has  very  extensive  powers 
within  it ;  for,  by  an  act  passed  in  25  Henr^  YI., 
no  inhabitant  is  allowed  to  take  a  lodger  without 
his  permission,  under  penalty  of  10^,  which  fine 
may  also  be  levied  upon  the  individual  engaging 
lodgings  without  such  permission.  In  1462  a 
charter  was  sranted  to  Eton  for  a  market  on  Wed- 
nesdays, with  considerable  privileges,  but  this  has 
been  long  discontinued.  There  wjere  formerly  also 
two  fairs,  but  only  one  is  now  kept  up— that  on 
Ash  Wednesday  for  horses  and  cattle. 

EU,  an  inland  town  of  France,  d^  Seine  Infi^ 
rieure,  capt  cant,  on  the  Bxesle,  about  2  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  British  Channd,  16  m.  NE. 
Dieppe,  and  43  m.  NNE.  Rouen.  Pop.  4,416  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  has 
a  fine  square ;  it  has  sevoral  churohes,  one  of 
which,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  is  remarkable  for  a 
subterranean  chapel,  a  college,  and  a  hospital.  In 
its  neighbourhood,  in  a  noble  park  surrounded  by 
large  gardens,  is  the  magnificent  Chateau  d'Eu^ 
containing  a  fine  collection  of  historical  portraits. 
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There  are 'Several  Roman  remains  in  and  about 
EtL  The  to%vn  is  the  soAt  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce; has  manufactures  of  lace,  seizes,  linseed 
oil,  and  soap ;  is  an  entrepot  for  the  com  of  the 
Somme,  and  has  some  trade  in  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
and  linens,  exported  at  Treport,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  A  large  forest,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  town,  extends  to  the  E.  and  S.  Eu  was 
burnt  by  Lous  XI.  in  1445,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  meditated  a 
descent  into  Normandy :  it  is  said  never  to  have 
recovered  its  original  prosperity. 

EUPATORIA,  or  KOSLOF'F,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  lat. 
45^  9'  N.,  long.  33°  9'  20"  E.  Pop.  6,530  in  1858. 
The  toAvn  has  a  considerable  trade ;  exporting 
salt^  wheat,  barley,  hides,  and  lambskins.  The 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber built  in  the  European  style,  are  altogether  of 
Asiatic  architecture.  The  roadstead  is  a  sandy 
circular  bay,  and  affords  no  shelter  with  the  winds 
at  S.  and  L. 

EUPEN^  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  immedi- 
ately withm  its  W,  bonier,  cap.  circle  of  same 
name ;  on  the  Weege  or  Vesder,  a  tributary  of  the 
Meuse,  7  m.  S.  by  W.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  on  the 
railway  to  Verviera.  Pop.  13,190  in  1861.  The 
town  is  principally  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  French  Protestants  who  took  refuge  here  sub- 
sequently to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes; 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacttuing  towns 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  having  some 
very  extensive  broad  cloth  and  kerseymere  facto- 
ries, with  others  of  nitric  acid,  chicory,  drc  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  council  for  the  circle,  and  of  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction ;  and  has  a  superior  citi- 
sKens'  school 

EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  two  famous  rivers 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  which,  rising  in  Armenia,  flow 
generally  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  SE.  direc- 
tion, and  Anally  unite  in  lat  31^  0'  28"  N.  and 
long.  470  40'  E.,  in  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  or  '  River  of 
Arabia,'  which  discharges  itself  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Euphrates  (Gr.  Ev^pan}«),  so  called  from 
cv^patW,  to  exhilarate  or  make  glad,  because  its 
waters,  Uke  those  of  the  Nile,  fertilise  the  adjacent 
lands,  is  the  most  considerable  river  of  W.  Asia, 
and  its  basin,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  Tigris,  is 
supposed  to  comprise  about  109,000  sq.  geog.  m. 
Alter  watering  on  either  side  the  temtorics  be- 
longing to  Turkey  as  far  S.  as  near  lat.  36^,  it 
forms,  from  that  point  to  about  lat.  33°  30',  the 
boundary  between  tlicm  and  the  newly  acquired 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt ;  it  next 
divides  Turkey  from  Arabia ;  and  hutiv,  from  its 
union  with  the  Tigris  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  about  lat  3(P  and  long.  48°  30',  it  separates 
Arabia  and  Persia. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  correct  infor- 
mation respecting  the  sources  either  of  the  Eu- 
phrates or  the  Tigris;  and  there  is  the  grc^atest 
obscurity  and  4liscrepancy  in  the  statements  they 
have  put  forth  respecting  them.  The  popular 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  their  sources  were 
identicaL  (Lucan,  lib.  iiL  v.  257) ;  and  though 
this  notion  was  rejected  by  Strabo,  Mela,  and 
Plin^r,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  had  any  pre- 
cise information  on  the  sul^ect,  (See  dellarii 
Notit.  Orbis  Antiqui,  IL  378.) 

Both  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  table-land 
of  Armenia.  The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  pachalic 
of  Erzeroum^  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
great  arms — the  Frat  and  the  Morad.  The  for- 
mer, which  is  also  the  most  N.,  has  its  principal 
sources  about  20  m.  NE.  from  Erzeroum,  in  Uie  I 
Tcheldxr  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Araxcs. 
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The  Morad  has  its  sources  on  the  N.  dectivit}'  of 
the  Aighi-dagh  mountains,  45  m.  NE.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Lake  Van.  Both  these  rivers 
pursue  a  W.  course,  inclining  to  the  S.,  till  they 
unite  near  Kebban,  in  about  the  39th  deg.  of  lat. 
and  39°  25^  E.  long.  The  united  stream  thence 
flows  SW.  to  Samisat  {SaiHoaata)  in  lat.  87°  31', 
long.  38°  23',  having  received  on  the  right  the 
Kara-su,  and  forced  a  passage  for  itself  through 
the  main  range  of  Taurus,  and  formed  a  double 
cataract  15  m.  above  Samisat.  From  the  latter 
point  the  river  pursues  a  nearly  S.  course  to  Rajik, 
about  50  m.  £.  from  Aleppo,  its  course  being 
thence  almost  uniformly  SL.  At  its  source  -the 
Frat,  or  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  is  only  90  m. 
from  the  Black  Sea,  but  a  very  mountainous 
country  inter\'enes  between  them.  During  its  S. 
course  the  Euphrates  approaches  within  122  m.  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  the  interjacent  country 
is  for  the  most  part  level  or  undulating,  ic  would, 
perhaps,  present  no  very  serious  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  canals  or  carriage  roads.  From  Hil- 
lab  (Babyhn)  to  its  mouth  it  flows  throng^  a  per- 
fectly level  country,  wliich  was  anciently  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  At  Bir,  107  m.  NE. 
Antioch,  the  Euphrates  is  628  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediteranean  (Ainsworth,  p.  109),  the  rate 
of  inclination  from  which  being  estimated  to  ave- 
rage only  about  6^  inches  a  mile.  The  total 
length  of  the  river,  measured  from  the  sources  of 
the  Morad.  is  estimated  at  about  1,800  m.  (Get^. 
Journal,  iiL  243.)  Its  breadth  at  Malatia  b  lOO 
yds.,  and  at  Bir  130  yds.  At  L"l  Der  (an.  Thap- 
mzcuM)  (Rinneir's  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Empire, 
p.  9)  the  Euphrates  is  800  yds.  wide ;  at  HiUah 
its  bed  is  contracted  to  about  200  yds. ;  but  below 
the  latter  it  frequently  spreads  oat  to  a  consider- 
able breadth,  and  the  Shat-ul-Arab  ranks  amongst 
the  noblest  rivers  of  the  Asiatic  continent  The 
Euphrates  is  navigable  to  the  cataract  above  Sa- 
misat ;  at  IliUah  it  has  seldom  less  than  18  ft 
water,  even  in  the  lowest  season,  and  a  vessel 
drawing  15  ft  water  may  ascend  to  Koma,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Tigris.  The  principal  tributaxj 
of  the  Euphrates  is  the  Tigris,  which,  indeed,  is 
but  little  inferior  to  itself;  its  next  greatest  tribu- 
taries are  the  Kara-«u,  Khabur  ^an.  Ckabanu), 
and  Kerah,  which  joins  the  Shat-ul-Arab, 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  in  antiquity 
the  seat  of  many  noble  cities.  The  snail  mean 
town  of  Hillah  occupies  a  minute  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  once  mighty  Babylon,  ^  the  eloxy  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldecs*  excdlency ;' 
Hit  (an.  Is  or  Acopolis)^  Anna  (an.  AnetMo), 
Kerkisiya  {Cercusium),  and  Bir  are  amongst  the 
other  towns  on  its  banks ;  but  Bussorah  or  Basia, 
on  the  Shat-ul-Arabj  is  at  present  the  only  large 
city  on  the  Euphrates. 

'rhe  Tigris  is  throughout  its  whole  course  com- 
prised within  the  Turkish  dom.  It  rises  in  the 
pachalic  of  Diarbekr,  from  numerous  sources  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Taurus  chain,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  Morad,  in  about  lat  38°  40'  N., 
and  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,050  ft  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea.  (Ainsworth,  p.  1 1 0.)  Its  course, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Euphxktcs,  is,  with  xery 
little  deviation,  SE.  It  runs  at  first  through  a 
mountainous  country,  with  great  rapidity;  at 
Mosul  it  is  no  more  than  353  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  from  Bagdad  it  flows,  with 
a  moderate  current,  through  a  nearly  level  plain. 
Its  distance  from  the  Euphrates  varies  from  18 
to  95  m. :  the  two  rivers  enclose  the  province  in 
antiquity  called,  from  that  cirrumstance.  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  entire  length  of  the  Tigris  b  esti> 
mated  at  1,146  m.  At  Mosul  it  is  100  yds.  wide; 
between  Bagdad  and  Koma  its  average  breadtU 
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is  200  yards.  It  brin^  down  great  qaantities  of 
mod,  which  it  deposits  in  shoals  and  islands  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  and  between  Mosul 
and  Bagdad  it  passes  over  several  ledges  of  rock, 
which  form  rapids  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is 
neither  so  deep  nor  so  suitable  for  navigation  as 
the  Euphrates..  It  is,  however,  navigable  for 
vessels,  drawing  4  jft.  water  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
Opis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adhaym  (Lynch  in 
Geo^.  Joum.) ;  and,  in  Dec  1886,  it  was  ascended 
considerably  above  Bagdad  by  CoL  Chesney's 
Bteama  *  Euphrates.'  Its  principal  affluents  are 
the  Kaboor,  the  Great  and  Little  2ab  (an.  Zab<Utu 
and  Zabus  Mmor)j  the  Adhaym  (on.  Phyaetu  y), 
the  Diala  (an.  Dekn  or  Arba),  In  antiquity  its 
banks  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank, 
as  Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Opis,  Ac 
Bagdad  may  be  conudered  as  the  modem  repre- 
sent^ve  of*  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  as  Mosul  is 
that  of  Nineveh,  opposite  the  site  of  which  it  is 
placed.  Diarbekr  is  the  only  other  important 
town  on  its  banks. 

The  Tigris  derives  its  name  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  course,  the  term  Tigris  signifying  'an 
arrow,'  in  the  language  of  the  Medes  and  Arme~ 
nians.  So  late  as  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Tij^ris  did  not  unite  with  the  Euphrates,  and 
each  nver  preserved  a  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
But  they  not  long  after  became  united,  and  have 
since  found  their  way  to  the  sea  in  a  collective 
stream.  The  ground  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course  being  soft  and  alluvial,  and  their  waters 
being  also  diverted  into  new  channels  by  means 
of  canals,  the  courses  of  both  rivers  must  neces- 
sarily have  differed  materially  at  different  periods. 
(Kennell's  Geog.  of  Herodotus,  L  265.) 

Hie  Euphrates  and  Tigris  run  through  chalky 
formations  of  a  very  finable  nature,  easily  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  the  elements,  lloth  rivers 
have  their  regular  inundations,  rising  twrice  a 
year — first  in  Dec,  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal 
rains;  and  next,  from  March  till  June,  owing  to 
the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  (Rich,  p.  54.) 
They  bring  down  immense  quantities  of  alluvium ; 
and  the  extent  of  land  covered  by  their  deposits 
is  supposed  to  exceed  82,000  sq.  m.  The  ancient 
writers  have  not  failed  to  notice  this  resemblance 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  Cicero  says, 
'Jkfempotamiamfertilem  efficU  Etq)hrate$,  in  quam 
quatamnis  ouan  novo»  agroa  invekit,*  (De  Nat. 
I>eonun,  lib.  ii.)    And  Lucan — 

* spersus  in  agros 

Fertilis  Euphrates,  Fharlaa  vioe  fungitnr  undas.' 

Uh,  UL  V.  259. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  found  the»  maximum  of  sediment 
mechanically  suspended  in  the   waters   of  the 
Euphrates,  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  1836  (in  which  months 
most  mod  is  brought  down),  to  be  equal  to  l-80th 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid.    A  good  deal  of  this 
mud  is  deposited  in  the  marshes  of  Lemldm  (an. 
JPahndeM  AUn^ama),  a  swampy  tract  about  40  m. 
long  by  as  many  broad,  commencing  50  m.  SW. 
of  Babylon,  and  which  has  existed  from  the  re- 
motest period  to  the  present  dav.    The  quantity 
of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Tigris  was  found, 
in  Jan.  1887,  to  be  equivalent  to  l-108th  part  of 
the  auroending  fiuid ;  but  as  it  is  not  dispersed 
in  marshes,  more  is  carried  down  by  this  than  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab. 
The  rapidity  of  the  Upper  Tims  frequently  causes 
it  to  brc«k  down  its  banks ;  Mr.  Rich  says,  that 
nrhen  at  its  height  it  has  a  current  of  near  seven 
knota  an  hour.    In  the  alluvial  plain,  however. 
It  averages  only  1^  m.  an  hour  throughout,  and  in 
many  places  it  is  less  than  1  m.    The  Euphrates 
above  Samluit  is,  perhaps,  as  rapid  as  the  rigris ; 
and  at  Uillah,  where  its  bed  is  narrowed,  its  rate 
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is  firom  3  to  4  m.  an  hour ;  but,  in  the  low  plain, 
this  rate  is  diminished  to  about  1  or  1^  m. 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Babylonia,  was,  aa 
already  stated,  anciently  intersected  by  canals  in 
every  direction,  for  the  purposes  both  of  navigation 
and  irrigation.  Many  connected  the  Tigris  with 
the  Euphrates ;  those  which  still  exist  are  espe- 
cially numerous  near  Bagdad,  where  the  riven 
approach  within  25  m.  of  each  other ;  and  some, 
as  the  Nahr  Mcdchoj  might  be  easily  repaired. 
(Rich's  Babylon,  p.  57.)  In  fact,  the  Euphrates 
steamer  passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris 
by  the  Isa  canal,  which  leaves  the  former  a  few 
miles  above  Feluga,  and  enters  the  latter  a  short 
way  below  Bagdad.  The  Shat-«1-Hie,  which 
connects  the  two  riven,  is  also  navigable  in  spring 
by  large  boats.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
canals,  that  of  Fatiaoowu,  cut  by  the  earliest 
Assyrian  monarchs,  partly  through  solid  rock,  ex- 
tended for  a  vexy  considerable  distance  parallel  to 
the  Euphrates  on  its  SW.  side.  Niebuhr  sup- 
posed it  had  commenced  at  Hit  It  may  still  be 
traced,  almost  continuously,  from  a  little  below 
Babylon  to  its  probable  mouth  in  the  Pcnian  , 
Gull  {Khore  Abdallah).  Remains  of  aqueducts 
and  towns,  and  various  other  ruins,  abound  in  this 
region ;  and  the  ancient  Median  wall  which  ran 
from  Macepracta  on  the  Euphrates,  to  near  the 
site  of  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  is  still  clearly  traceable. 
(See  Messrs.  Ross  and  Lynch,  in  Geog.  Journal, 
voLix.) 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  is  of 
considerable  importance ;  it  may  be  navigated,  as 
high  as  Bir,  by  steamera  drawing  4  ft.  water.  To 
establish  a  new  connection  between  Europe  and 
India  by  means  of  the  Euphrates  route  has  long 
been  a  favourite  scheme  of  merchants  and  state»- 
men.  The  proposed  line  has  recently  gain^  in 
political  importance  by  the  opening  (1865)  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  skirts  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  from  Bagdad  to  the  Penian  Gulf. 

^  LURE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
kin^om,  being  one  of  the  five  comprised  in  the 
ancient  prov.  of  Normandy  ;  between  lat.  4SP  89' 
and  490  29'  N.,  and  long.  0°  16'  and  1«>  45'  E.; 
having  N.  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  and  the  d^p. 
Seine  InfMeure,  E.  the  d^ps.  Oise  and  Seine-et- 
Oise,  S.  and  SW.  Eure-et-Loire  and  Orne,  and  W. 
Calvados.  Length  E.  to  W.  65  m.,  breadth  vary- 
ing from  26  to  52  m.  Area  595,765  hectares. 
Pop.  898,661  in  1861.  Surface  nearly  flat  There 
are  a  few  ranges  of  low  hills,  principally  in  the  N., 
none  of  them  reaching  an  elevation  of  more  than 
880  ft  These  ranges  divide  the  dep.  into  several 
distinct  plateaux,  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
aspect  it  is  well  watered;  the  Seine  flows 
through  its  E.  portion,  and  along  its  NE.  border. 
The  Eure,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  rises  in 
Orne,  and  after  running  at  fint  E.  and  then  N. 
falls  into  the  Seine  6  m.  N.  Louviers.  The  Iton, 
Rille,  and  Charentonne  are  the  other  principal 
streams.  Climate  mild,  but  damp  and  variable : 
W.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent  Soil  chiefly 
calcareous  or  marly;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  it  is  sandy,  and  rather  sterile.  Iron  ore  is 
abundant,  and  there  are  numerous  mines.  Ac- 
cording to  official  tables,  the  arable  lands  comprise 
about  two-thirds  of  the  department  Property  is 
less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  other  deps. ; 
still,  however,  of  181,517  properties,  subject  to  the 
contribution  fonderet  nearly  one-half  are  assessed 
at  less  than  5  fr.  Previously  to  the  revolution 
the  estates  were  much  larger^  but  most  of  them 
have  since  been  repeatedly  subdivided  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  equal  succession.  (See 
Prance.)  Farms  vary  in  size  from  20  to  150 
hectares.     Agriculture,  though  more   improved 
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than  in  many  other  parta  of  France,  is  still  very- 
backward.  The  farm-buildings  and  cottages  of 
the  peasantry  are  in  many  instances  of  the  ver^' 
worst  description,  being  frequently  ill  situated, 
built  of  wood,  thatched  with  stubble,  and  sur- 
rounded by  dunghills  and  filth.  The  fences  are 
not  well  kept ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, the  country  has,  on  the  whole,  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  England.  Wheat,  oats, 
maslin,  and  rye  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated.  In  some  parts  tlax  is  grown;  in  others, 
hemp,  pulse,  and  woad.  Little  wine  is  made,  but 
apples  and  pears  are  very  plentiful,  and  cider  and 
perry  are  Uie  ordinary  drink  of  the  pop.  The 
stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  about  435,000  head, 
producing  annually  about  420,000  kilo^.  of  wool. 
The  mimng  and  manufacturing  establishments  of 
this  dep.  rank  amongst  the  most  extensive  and 
important  in  l^'rance.  T)ie  various  works  for 
smelting  and  working  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  employ  about  50,000  hands;  the  copper 
and  zinc  works  at  Romilly  are  very  extensive* 
The  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  also 
,  important.  The  broad  cloths  of  Louviers  are  cele- 
brate in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  France, 
and,  in  addition  to  them,  cottons,  flannels,  drug- 
gets, baize,  velvets,  glass,  paper,  and  leather  are 
largely  manufactured.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  deps.  of  which  the  pop.  has  been  decreasing,  in 
the  ten  years  1851-1861,  having  amounted,  at  the 
former  period,  to  415,777.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arronds.,  86  cantons,  and  794  communes.  Chief 
townSf  Evreux  the  cap.,  Louviers  and  Bemay. 
The  women  of  this  dep.,  as  in  other  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, are  good-looadng  and  tidy;  they  wear 
dresses  of  remaricably  bnght  colours,  and  lof^ 
pyramidal  caps,  called  banneta  cauchofueB,  orna- 
mented with  a  ^eat  quantity  of  lace.  Eure  con- 
tains some  Celtic  and  many  Koman  antiquities ; 
but  those  of  the  middle  ages  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed durine  the  Revolution. 

EUKE-ET-LOlKE,  a  d<$p.  of  France,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  country,  between  lat.  47*>  57'  and  48° 
67'  N.  and  long.  0©  44'  and  !«  69'  E.,  having  N. 
the  d^p.  Eure,  £.  those  of  Sdne-et-Oise  and 
Loiret,  S.  the  last  named  and  Loire-et-Cher,  and 
W.  Sarthe  and  Ome.  Length  N.  to  8.  60  ra., 
greatest  breadth  about  55  m. ;  area  587,430  heo- 
tares ;  pop.  290,455  in  1861.  There  are  only  a  few 
scattered  heights  in  this  dep.,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  consists  of  an  undulating  plain.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Eure  towaids  the  N.,  and  the  Loire  in 
the  S.  Small  lakes  are  numerous.  Climate  tem- 
perate and  healthy*  As  much  as  310,000  hectares 
of  the  surface  consists  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and 
this  dep.  contains  a  greater  extent  of  cultivable 
and  less  waste  land  than  any  other  department  of 
France.  Of  140,901  properties  subject  to  the  con- 
iribuiumf&nciere,  about  one- third  are  assessed  at 
less  than  5  fr. ;  the  number  of  considerable  estates 
is,  however,  above  the  average  of  the  deps.  This 
is  especially  a  corn-growing  dep.,  producing  prin- 
cipally wheat  and  oats.  Good  flax  and  hemp, 
pulse,  turnips,  onions,  melons,  and  woad  are 
grown,  but  few  potatoes.  In  some  cantons  the 
vine  is  cultivated,  and  in  ordinary  years  about 
200,000  hectolitres  of  inferior  wine  are  made,  as 
well  as  about  the  same  quantity  of  cider.  In  1861, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  consisted  of  pas- 
ture land,  and  the  dep.  contained  86,000  oxen  and 
700,000  sheep;  the  latter  furnishing  about  1,000,000 
kilog.  a  year  of  wooL  There  are  some  iron  mines 
but  they  are  little  wrought.  Manufactures  of  no 
great  importance ;  tJie  chief  are  those  of  ironware, 
eartlienware,  paper,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
beet-root  sugar,  and  leather.  This  dep.  is  divided 
into  4  arrond.,  24  cantons,  and  437  communes. 
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Chief   towns,   Chartres   the   cap.,    Chateaadnn, 
Dreux,  and  Nogent-le-Rotreau. 

EUROPE,  the  most  populous,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Australasia,  the  smallest  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  globe,  being  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
size  of  Asia  or  Ammca,  and  a  third  part  of  that 
of  Africa.  However,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  size,  Europe  is  vastly  superior  to  the  other 
continents  in  the  enteiprise,  inteUigenoe,  aiid 
civilisation  of  her  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  also 
in  her  physical  advantages.  '  Altrice  vietoris  om- 
nium gentium  popuU,  longeout  terrarumjndiAer' 
rima,^  (Plin.  mst.  Nat,  lib.  iii  §  1.).  Europe  ia 
mostly  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  and  no 
pait  of  her  surface  approaches  within  many  de- 
grees of  the  intertropical  regions  The  climate  is, 
therefore,  rather  incmied  to  cold ;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively temperate,  and  is  neither  so  oold  in 
winter  nor  so  hot  in  stunmer  as  the  countries  in 
the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia  and  America; 
so  that  while  comfortable  lodging  and  wann 
clothing  are  indispensable,  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  impeded  by  the  too  great  in- 
tensity of  cold  on  the  one  hand^  or  of  heat  on  the 
other.  The  surface,  too,  of  the  country  is  infi- 
nitely varied  and  picturesque ;  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  beiqg  more  intersected  than  any  other 
continent  by  gpreat  arms  of  the  sea,  supplying 
facilities  to  internal  and  fore%n  commerce,  that 
are  all  but  wholly  denied  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralasia, and  not  enjoved  in  an  equal  d^ree  even 
by  America.  The  soil  of  Europe  seems  also  to  be 
of  the  quali^  best  suited  to  stimulate  and  reward 
the  efforts  of  the  husbandman ;  for  though  it  be  no- 
where so  fertile  as  to  produce  crops  without  labo- 
rious diligence,  and,  consequently,  does  not  foster 
indolence  or  a  want  of  attention,  it  never  fails 
liberallv  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the  industrious 
and  skilful  cultivator.  Hence  it  is  that  this  con- 
tinent has  evervthing  that  seems  beat  fitted  to  call 
forth  and  develope  human  genius  and  resooxoea. 
But  the  advanced  civilisation  and  superior  in- 
fluence of  Europe  in  the  affain  of  the  world  seems, 
after  all,  to  be  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
superior  capacity  of  her  inhabitants,  as  evinced  in 
their  enterprise,  invention,  perseverance,  and 
power  of  combination.  In  all  these  respects  they 
seem  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  most  im- 
proved Asiatic  nations;  while  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  most  civilised  native  natioQs 
of  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  appean  almost 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  man  and  the 
least  advanced  of  the  lower  animals.  Europe  is 
the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  civilisation 
and  the  aits  have,  generally  speaking,  been  uni- 
formly prc>gre8sive.  Important  discoveries  have 
been  maide,  at  remote  periods^  in  China,  India,  and 
other  Asiatic  countri^  but  these  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  accident  only,  and,  at  all 
events,  have  had  comparatively  little  infioence :  it 
is  here  only  that  they  have  been  appreciated,  im- 
proved, and  perfected,  and  made  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  further  discoveries.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  European  that  he  is  never  satis- 
fied with  what  he  has  achieved;  he  is  always 
pressing  forward  with  unabated  ardour  in  the 
career  of  industry  and  invention;  and  is  as 
anxious  to  advance  himself  at  this  moment  as  his 
semi-barbarous  anceston  3,000  or  4,000  yean  ago. 
How  much  of  this  distinctive  character  and  su] 
riority  of  the  Eun^tean  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
ent  and  favourable  circumstances,  and  how  much 
to  difference  of  race,  is  an  inquiry  not  easily  solved. 
Most  probably  a  good  deal  is  ascribable  to  both 
causes ;  but,  at  all  events,  his  superiority  is  alike 
great  and  obvious.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  he  is 
destined  to  extend  his  dominion  over  evtry  other 
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partofthe world, wltbtbeezception, perhaps,  of 
the  bulk  of  the  AlHcaii  continent.  The  European 
is  ab^eady  master  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
America;  be  has  also  laid  the  foundations  of  settle- 
ments in  Australia  that  will,  no  doubt,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  spread  over  every  part  of  that  re- 
mote and  barbarous  continent;  and  some  of  the 
oldest,  most  extensive,  and  richest  countries  of 
Asia  are  already  In  his  power ;  and  the  presump- 
tion aeems  to  be  that  he  will  in  the  end  extend 
his  conquests  over  every  part  of  that  great  con- 
tinent. Hence  the  prodigious  preponderance  of 
Europe  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view.  It 
is  to  the  world  at  laige  what  Rome  was  to  Italy, 
or  Athens  to  Greece — the  favoured  land  *  unde 
kamanUaSj  doctrinOj  reliffio,  fruge»y  jtiroy  lege*  oria 
atgite  in  omnea  tenxu  dikriimta  pvtantur,* 

SUuatian  and  Limits  of  Enrope, — Europe  forms 
the  XW.  portion  of  the  old  or  E.  continent,  having 
Asia  on  its  E.  and  partly  on  its  S.  border;  Africa, 
parted  from  it  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
S. ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separating  it  from  America 
on  the  W.;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.    Its 
limits  are  extremely  well  defined  upon  the  S. 
and  W.,  but  in  other  directions  doubts  exist  as  to 
what  18  or  is  not  Europe.    Had  the  early  Gneek 
geographers,  indeed,  b«en  aware  that  for  more 
than  1,500  m.  it  was  joined  to  Asia,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  no  name  would  have  been  im- 
peded to  distinguish  it  from  that  division  of  the 
world;  but  the  first  observers  on  the  shores  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  having  adopted  terms  to 
designate  the  countries  N.  and  S.  of  the  narrow 
eeaa  in  that  quarter,  the  subsequent  discoverers 
applied  the  same  as  generic  appellations  to  all  the 
lands  which  gradually  became  known  to  them. 
Believing  themselves  to  be  permanently  separated 
by  the  sea,  the  European  naturally  included  in 
his  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  in  his  Asia,  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  each  along  the  N.  and  S.  shores 
of  the  Euzine ;  till,  in  their  progress,  they  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  Uience  became  the 
first    arbitrarily   assumed   line    of  demarcation. 
(Herodotus,  MeL,  37,  38.)    Even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  however,  this  division  was  growing 
uncertaia  (MeL,  46),  and  a  line,  formed  by  the 
Cinmieriiuai  Bosphoziis,  the  Palus  Moeotis,  and  the 
Taziais   (Strait  of  Yenikale,  Sea  of  Azoph  and 
Don),  was  superseding  It.    This  line  was  subse- 
qaendy  adopted  universally  as  the  E.  limit  of 
Europe.     (Strabo,  it  127 ;  I*liny,  iii.  1 ;  Ptolemy, 
ill.  5,  6»  v.  9 ;  P(»uponius  Mela,  L  2.)    Little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  this  region  during  the 
middle  ages ;  and  when  the  arms  of  Russia  laid 
it  open  to  observation,  the  winding  course  of  the 
Don,  with  which  the  ancients  were   but  very 
vaguely  acquainted,  betrayed  the  geographers  of 
the  last  century,  in  their  anxiety  to  accommodate 
their  systems  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  into  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities.   At  length  the  academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  having,  with  great  judgment,  fixed  the 
Onral  Mountains  as  the  NE  limit  of  Europe,  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  line  of  demarcation,  upon 
their  meridian,  by  the  river  Jaik  or  Oural,  as  far 
8.  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  salt  plains 
X.  of  the  C^pian :  thence  the  boundarv  was  an 
imaginary  line  running  SW.  to  Zarcsin,  where 
theWolga  approaches  nearest  to  the  Don ;  cross- 
inf^  the  former  river  at  that  point,  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  old  limit,  along  the  bank  of  the  Catta, 
to  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  (Acta  Acad  Pet.,  1778,  p.  6; 
Pallas's  Observations  on  Mountains,  p.  28.)     But 
the  liitter  part  of  this  boundary  has  two  obvious 
defects :  it  is  not  sufficiently  marked  by  natural 
features,  and  it  divides  the  sources  of  three  great 
rivers,  the  Ooial,  Wolga,  and  Don,  leaving  a  part 


of  each  in  'Etmpev  and  a  part  in  Asia.  Malte- 
Brun  (Abr%e  de  Gt^ographie,  p.  174)  proposes  to 
follow  the  Oural  to  its  mouth,  and  then  to  take 
the  Caspian  for  his  E.  border,  as  far  as  the  outlet 
of  the  Kuma;  thence  to  follow  that  river  and 
the  Manytch  across  the  Caucasian  plain  to  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Don,  the  lower 
course  of  which  he  also  leaves  in  possession  of 
its  old  destination.  He  considers  this  line  as  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  would  follow  the  Terek  and 
Kuban,  because  its  depression  is  somewhat  greater ; 
but  this  line  is  hardlpr  less  arbitranr  than  that  of 
the  Russian  academicians,  and,  like  theirs,  it  is 
not  marked  by  anv  grand  natural  feature.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  neither 
looked  to  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Caucasus  for  a 
boundary ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  forms  one  that 
is  in  all  respects  unexceptionable.  It  divides,  as 
if  by  a  wiul  (Strabo,  lib.  xL  p.  342),  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxuie  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching 
between  Anap^  on  the  former,  and  Cape  Abscharon 
on  the  latter,  forming  a  well-defined  and  inde- 
structible barrier  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
would  not,  in  fact,  be  more  absurd  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  France  to  the  Ebro,  or  of  Spain  to 
the  Garonne,  losing  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  than 
it  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  Asia  and  Europe  either  to 
the  S.  or  N»  of  Caucasus.  Nature  has  obviously 
intended  that  that  great  chain  should  be  the  limit 
between  the  two  contuients,  and  by  adopting  it 
all  difficulties  as  to  their  boundaries  vanish.  The 
SE.  and  E.  frontiers  of  Europe  are  then  marked 
by  the  shores  of  the  Egean  Sea,  the  Hellespont, 
the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Boephorus  of 
Thrace,  the  Euxine,  round  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  ridge  of  that  mountain  system  to  the  Caspian, 
thence  along  the  shore  of  that  sea  to  the  (>urai 
(from  its  mouth  to  its  source),  and  the  Oural 
Mountains,  which,  being  continued  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean  and  even  further,  in  the  high  lands  of 
Nova  Zembla,  complete  the  outline  in  this  di- 
rection. Still  it  is  evident  that  Europe  is  so  con- 
nected with  Asia,  being  in  fact  nothing  but  a 
peninsular  prolongation  of  the  larger  mass  of  land, 
that  no  division  can  be  quite  satisfactory  on  phy- 
sical principles;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  vast 
difference  in  the  races  by  which  they  are  inhabited, 
we  might  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Herodotus, 
who  o^'ects  to  giving  different  names  to  what  is 
substantially  one  and  the  same  continent.  (Mel* 
pom.,  45.) 

At  the  first  glance,  it  may  appear  that  nature 
had  marked  the  limits  of  Europe  too  strongly 
towards  the  N.  to  admit  of  any  doubt  regarding 
them;  but  Iceland  having  been  discovered  and 
colonised  long  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe ;  though, 
as  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  American  coast,  or 
rather  to  that  mass  of  land  beginning  with  Green- 
land, which  appears  to  be  divided  from  the  Ameri- 
can main  by  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait,  it 
is  properly  an  American  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spitzbcrgen  has  been  sometimes  considered 
as  belonging  to  America,  though  lying  on  the 
meridian  (the  20th),  which  passes  through  tho 
very  heart  of  Europe;  and  Nova  ZcmbU  has 
been,  in  like  manner,  included  in  Asia,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  wide  sea  of  Kara 
fiows  between  it  and  that  continent,  while  it  is 
parted  from  Europe  merely  by  a  strait,  which  is 
moreover  broken  by  an  island  (Vaigatz)  of  some 
size.  According  to  the  principle,  then,  which  con- 
siders as  belonging  to  a  continent  those  islands 
which  lie  nearci^t  to  it.  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbcr- 
gen should  be  include<l  in  Europe,  and  Iceland  in 
America;  and  the  same  arrangement,  pcrhapii, 
requires  that  the  Azores,  though  very  distant, 
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sbould  a1«o  be  included  in  Europe.  According  to 
this  distribution,  Europe  and  its  islands  extend 
from  the  rock  of  Cufonisa.  S.  of  CretCi  in  lat. 
849  49'  N.,  to  Little  Table  Island,  the  most  N.  of 
the  Spitzbeigen  group,  in  80©  48'  21"  N.;  and 
from  Flores,  the  most  W.  of  the  Azores,  in  long. 
81^  W.,  to  Jelania  Noss  or  Cape  Desire,  the  most 
E.  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  77°  E.  The  conti- 
nental portion  lies  in  much  narrower  limits,  its 
extremes  in  lat.  being  the  Tarifa  fiock,  W.  of 
Gibraltar,  in  36°  N.,  and  Nordkun  in  Finmark, 
71°  N.  In  long,  the  European  continent  extends 
from  Cape  Da  Rocca,  near  Lisbon,  9°  SO'  W.,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kara  river,  66°  £.  (Admiraltv 
Charts;  Great  Russian  Map,  1800;  Parry^s 
Fourth  Voyage,  p.  42 ;  Arrowsmith's  Atlas,  pi.  8, 
Ac.)  Its  extreme  length,  ENE.  to  WSW.,  from 
the  Ouralian  Mountains,  near  Orsk  in  Russia,  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  is  nearlv  8,400  m. ; 
its  croatest  breadth,  N.  to  ».,  from  the  North  Cape 
to  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece,  2,450  m.  Its  area, 
pop.,  subdivisions,  d^c,  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Physical  Geogrophy, — General  Amect, — Europe, 
as  already  stated,  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  continents  of  the  globe  by  the  great  irregu- 
larities of  its  shape  and  surface,  and  by  the  great 
number  of  its  inland  seas,  gulfs,  harboure,  penin- 
sulas, promontories,  and  headlands.  This  circum- 
stance tends  not  only  to  influence  ver^  materially 
the  climate  and  natural  products  of  this  continent, 
but  to  promote  commerce  and  na\igation. 

The  great  indentations  in  the  boundaries^  of 
Europe,  especially  on  its  NW.  and  S.  sides,  being 
its  most  important  natural  feature,  the  seas,  on 
which  these  indentations  depend,  deserve  to  be 
first  noticed.  These  seas  are  not  ver3r  extensive. 
The  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  of  all  inland  seas, 
is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  strictly  Euro- 
pean seas;  but  it  would  be  quite  as  correct  to 
describe  it  as  belonging  to  Africa  or  Asia  as  to 
Europe.  It  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  cannot 
Justly  be  said  to  belong  to  one  more  than  another. 
This  also  is  nearly  the  case  with  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian ;  though,  as  they  are  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  countries  belonging  to  Asia,  they 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  that 
continent  than  to  Europe.  The  great  arm  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  being  almost  wholly  encircled  by  Euro- 
pean countries,  are  most  properly  said  to  be  Euro- 
pean seas.  The  Baltic,  however,  is  the  real 
Mediterranean  of  Europe;  and  has,  including  its 
gulfs  and  bavs,  an  immense  extent  of  coast.  The 
Zuydersee  and  the  White  Sea  are  also  nearly 
landlocked  by  European  countries,  and  conse- 
quently add  to  the  number  of  European  seas. 

The* chief  of  the  bays  of  Europe  are  the  Gulf  or 
Sea  of  Kara  in  N.  Russia,  the  Bays  of  Archangel 
and  Onega,  belonging  to  the  White  Sea;  the 
Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga,  belonging 
to  the  Baltic;  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  a  part 
of  the  Atlantic;  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  S.  of 
France ;  those  of  Genoa,  Naples,  Taranto,  Venice 
(head  of  the  Adriatic),  and  Trieste,  in  Italy; 
of  Arta,  Lepanto,  Egina,  Volo,  and  Salouiki,  in 
Gr«?ece. 

Having  so  irregular  an  outline,  Europe  necessa- 
rily presents  numerous  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
In  the  S.  the  principal  peninsulas  are,  Spain,  with 
Portugal ;  Italy,  with  its  sub-peninsulas  of  Cala- 
bria and  Otianto ;  Turkev,  with  Greece,  which 
includes  the  sub-peninsulas  of  the  Morea  and 
Salonica,  and  the  Crimea.  In  the  N.  of  Europe, 
the  great  Scandina\4an  peninsula,  and  those  of 
I^pland  and  Jutland  are  the  princi()al ;  and  in  the 
W.  are  the  much  less  considerable  ones  of  Brit- 
tany and  Cotentin  in  France,  and  that  including 


the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England. 
The  principal  capes  or  headlands,  proceeding  ftt>m 
N.  to  S.,  are — Cane  Gelania,  in  Nova  Zembla  :  the 
North  Cape  and  tne  Xa2e,  in  Norway ;  Cape  Ska- 
gen,  in  Denmark  ;  Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland  :  the 
Land's  End,  in  England  ;  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland; 
Capes  La  Hogue  and  Finisterre,  in  France ;  Roca, 
St  Vincent,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  Spartivento  and  Leuca,  in  Italy  ; 
Passaro,  in  Sicily;  and  Matapan  and  Colonna, 
in  Greece.  (Malte-Brun,  I'Europe,  pp.  444-461 ; 
Balbi,  Abn^  de  G^gr.,  pp.  81-^.) 

The  principal  islands  forming  {Mit  of  Europe 
(Icelana  being  excluded)  are — Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  their  dependent  groups  in  the  At- 
lantic and  North  Sea ;  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Candia,  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Dalmatian  Archipelago,  Malta,  Elba,  Ma- 
jorca, Minorca,  Ivica,  the  Li|Mri  Isles,  &&,  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  cognate  seas  ;  Zealand,  Fu- 
nen,  Laland,  Bomholm,  Oland,  Gottland,  Oezel 
Dagg,  and  the  Aland  Archipelago,  in  the  mltic  : 
the  Loffoden  and  other  islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Norway;  Spitzbeigen  and  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  Jemey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and 
Sark,  in  the  British  Channel ;  Ushant,  Belleisle, 
and  a  few  others,  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  ;  and 
perhaps  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Lampe- 
dusa,  LinoM,  &c.,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mountains, — The  European  mountains  are  di- 
vided by  Bniguifere,  in  his  Orographic  de  TEurape, 
into  seven  distinct  systems — the  Hesperic,  Alpine, 
Saido-Corsican,  Tauric,  Sarmatian,  British  and 
Hibernian,  and  Scandinavian.  The  Ouralian  and 
Caucaaan  chains  are  omitted  in  this  enumeration, 
being  boimding  ridges  between  Europe  and  Ana, 
and  consequently  belonging  as  much  to  the  latter 
as  to  the  former.  We  have  already,  however, 
briefly  noticed  Caucasus  (see  ant^,  pp.  20-24)  ;  and 
both  It  and  the  Oural  are  fully  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  The  Alps  compose  the  great  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Europe,  over  a  axth  part  of 
which  their  ramifications  are  estimated  to  extend. 
(Malte-Brun.  Europe,  p.  454.)  The  summits  of  the 
Alpine  system  vield  in  elevation  only  to  those  of 
the  Caucasus  ;  ^ont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  16.782  ft.  in  height  *  (Brugui^re.) 
The  Alps  divide  into  nine  principal  branches, 
which  spread  over  Svritzerland,  France,  Germany, 
the  Austrian  empire,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy  ; 
the  Apennines,  Carpathians,  and  Balkhan,  all 
belong  to,  or  are  intimately  connected  with,  this 
system.  The  next  in  order'is  the  Hesperic  or  Py- 
renean  svstem,  which  extends  throughout  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  a  part  of  France.  Its  ranges,  for  the 
most  part,  run  E.  to  W.,  through  the  Iberian  pe- 
ninsula :  its  culminating  point  is  the  Cerro  de 
Mulhacen'm  the  Sierra  Nevada,  11,660  ft  high. 
(Bmgui^re;  Malte-Brun.)  The  Sardo-Corsican 
system  is  confined,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  :  its  highest  sum- 
mit appears  to  be  that  of  Monte  Rotondo,  in  Cor- 
sica, 9,068  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Tauric  system  is  comprised  within  the  Crimea; 
its  greatest  elevation  is  6,062  ft  The  British  and 
Irish  system  has  but  few  summits  of  any  consi- 
derable height :  the  principal  are— in  England, 
in  Wales,  Snowdon,  3,665  ft,  and  Cader-Idris, 
3,560  ft ;  in  Scotland,  Ben  Ne\'is  (Invemesa- 
shire,  4,370  ft,  and  Ben  Macdhu  and  Caimtonl 
(Aberdeenshire),  4,327  and  4.246  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
Carran  Tual  (co.  Keny),  8,410  ft  in  height  The 
Scandinavian  system  is  spread  over  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Lapland,  and  Finland :  its  principal  chains 
run  mostly  N.  and  S. :  its  higtiest  point,  the 
SneehaetiOy  is  8,120  ft  in  elevation.  The  Sar- 
matian system  consists  of  a  few  scattered  hill 
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chains  in  RassiA,  Poland,  and  the  NE.  part  of 
PniBsia :  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  plateau  of 
Valdai  does  not,  however,  reach  more  than  1,118 
ft.  above  tl^e  level  of  the  sea.  (Brugniere,  I'Oro- 
gnphie  de  TEurope.) 

JPiains  and  Vcuieya, — ^The  whole  of  Lower  Eu- 
rope,— by  which  may  be  understood  the  entire 
extent  of  countnr  from  the  Ouralian  mountains 
and  Astrakhan  W.  to  the  longitudes  of  Paris  and 
London,  including  the  greater  part  of  Russia  in 
Europe  and  Poluid,  Prussia  Proper,  the  N.  of 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  N.  of  France, 
and  the  E.  part  of  England,  consbts  of  an  im- 
mense plain,  intersper^d  only  here  and  there 
with  a  few  detached  hill  ranges  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude. This  plain  is  very  Uttle  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  we  have  elsewhere 
shown  (see  Baltic),  that  it  may  be  certainly 
concluded  that  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
in  the  history  of  our  planet,  it  formed  part  of  the 
bed  of  a  vast  ocean,  of  which  the  Baltic  is  now 
the  only  considerable  remaining  portion.  The 
innumerable  shallow  lakes  in  the  X.  of  Germany, 
and  between  the  Baltic  and  the  White  8ea,  are 
smaller  remnants  of  this  great  ocean ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  morasses,  abounding  in 
marine  plants,  and  the  sands  of  N.  Germany  and 
Prussia,  are  incontestable  evidences  of  the  former 
submersion  of  the  land.  The  more  inland  and 
easterly  parts  of  this  plain,  which  seem  to  have 
tiist  emerged  from  the  sea,  particularly  in  the 
Russian  governments  of  Kiev,  Poltawa,  kharkov, 
Keursk,  Orel,  Kalouga,  Toula,  Tambof,  and  Voro- 
neje,  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  vary- 
ing from  8  to  5  ft.  in  depth.  I'his  highly  fertile 
region,  whose  vast  capabilities  are  as  yet  but  little 
known,  has  been  estimated  to  comprise  an  extent 
of  surface  equal  to  that  of  France  and  Austria 
united.  Next  to  this  great  plain,  rank  those 
watered  by  the  Lower  Danube  (Wallachia  and  Bul- 

faria),  the  Middle  Danube  (the  Greater  and  Less 
[ongarian  plains),  and  the  Upper  Danube  (the 
plain  of  Bavaria)  ;  the  plain  watered  by  the  Lower 
Rhine,  that  of  Lombardy,and  the  Bohemian  basin. 
The  valleys  of  Europe  generally  are  but  insigni- 
ficant, compared  with  those  of  Asia ;  but  those  of 
the  Rhine,  Upper  Rhone,  and  Drave,  deserve 
notice,  as  well  for  their  extent  as  their  pictu- 
resque beauty.  Those  of  Norway  and  Scotland 
are  commonly  long  and  narrow,  and  their  bot- 
toms are  often  occupied  by  lakes,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  riveiB. 

Europe  has  no  detert  at  all  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  There  are, 
however,  some  very  extensive  heaths  or  wastes. 
The  principal  are  the  $t^jpe»  of  Ryn,  between  the 
Wolga  and  Oural,  and  of  the  Wolga,  between  that 
river  and  the  Don ;  the  puzitu  of  Hungary,  the 
wilds  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  sterile 
districts  of  Stade,  Hanover,  Lunebuig,  and  Zell, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  of  Pomerania 
and  Brandenburg  in  Prussia.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  d^ps.  Limdes  and  Gironde,  in  France,  are 
covered  with  unproductive  heaths,  as  is  also  a 
Gonsiderablepart  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  in  Italy. 

Rivera. — Tne  great  watershed  of  Europe,  or  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  Black  Sea,  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  runs  through  the 
continent  in  the  general  direction  of  N£.  and  SW. 
The  courses  of  the  principal  rivers  are,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  SE.  or  N  W. ;  of  the  six  largest, 
the  Wolga,  Danube,  Dniepr,  Don,  Rhine,  and 
Dwina,  the  four  flrbt  flow  in  the  former,  and  the 
two  last  in  the  latter  direction.  The  chief  rivers 
of  Europe  may  be  classed  according  to  the  seas 
into  whidi  they  discharge  themselves.  The  Wolga 


(with  the  Kama)  and  the  Oural,  fall  into  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  Don,  Dniepr,  Dniestr,  and  Danube, 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azoff ;  the  Pet- 
chora  and  Dwina  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
White  Sea;  the  Neva,  Duna,  Niemen,  Vistula, 
and  Oder  (Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia),  into  the 
Baltic  and  its  gulfs ;  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine, 
Meuse,  Scheldt  (N.  Germany),  into  the  North 
Sea;  the  Loire,  Garonne,  Douro,  Tagus,  and 
Guadalquiver,  into  the  Atlantic;  and  &  Ebro, 
Rhone,  and  Po,  into  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
gulfs.  Nearly  all  the  great  rivers  are  in  the  E, 
and  N£.  parts  of  the  continent.  Western  Europe 
has  but  few  rivers  that  have  a  course  of  more  than 
500  or  600  m.  Still,  however,  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  extremely  well  watered ;  and  some  d 
the  shortest  rivers,  as  the  Thames  and  Shannon, 
afford  the  greatest  facilities  to  internal  navigation 
and  commerce.  If  the  length  of  the  Danube  be 
represented  by  100  parts,  the  length  of  tJie  other 
pnncipal  rivers  will  be,  Wolga  130,  Dniepr  72, 
Don  69,  Rhine  49,  Elbe  42,  Vistula  41,  Loire  37, 
Tagus  32,  Rhone  38,  Po  21,  Tiber  10,  and  Thames 
9,  of  these  parts. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Europe  are  situated  chiefly 
in  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Switxerland,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Prussia,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Greece.  Among  the  principal  are  the  following :— - 


lakM 

Sq.  MUcfl 

lakw 

Sq.  XIlM 

Ladoga  (Russia) 
Onega      (do.) 
Wener  (Sweden) 
Wetter    (do.) 
Mcelam  (do.) 
SaYma  (Finland) 
Bnara  (Lapland) 

6,330 

3,280 

2,185 

840 

760 

1,600 

685 

Geneva  (Swit-  J 
zerland)         ) 
CoBBEtance  (do.) 
Garda  (Italy)   . 
Maggiore  (do.) 
Balaton  (Hun- ) 

gwy)    .     ; 

340 

200 
180 
150 

160 

Lagunes  are  numerous  along  the  S.  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  and  some  parts  of  Uie  MecUtenanean 
and  Adriatic  shores  ;  and  Holland  is  full  of  dykes 
and  pools.  The  coasts  of  Norway  and  a  part  of 
Sweden  abound  with  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often 
stretch  a  long  distance  inland;  these,  however, 
do  not  consist  of  stagnant  waters.  There  are  some 
extensive  swamps  in  Europe,  as  that  occupying 
nearly  all  the  basin  of  the  Prifepec  in  Poland, 
those  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  Po,  and  other  rivers.  Many  of  minor 
extent  are  to  be  found  in  the  ereat  F^ain  of  the 
continent,  in  the  E.  part  of  England^  Touraine  in 
France,  Italy  (in  particular  the  Pontme  Marshes), 
Sicily,  Western  C^reece,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.    (Malte-Brun,  Balbi) 

CHmate. — The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
N.  Russia,  being  situated  within  the  temperate 
zone,  it  suffers  but  little  from  the  extremes  either 
of  cold  or  heat.  Its  average  temperature  is  higher 
than  that  of  those  parts  of  Asia  or  America,  situ- 
ated within  the  same  latitudes.  This  circumstance 
is  probably  owin^  to  various  causes — as  the  fact  of 
its  general  elevauon  being  less  than  that  of  Centnl 
Asia ;  its  being  surrounded  by  seas,  the  waters  of 
which  are  warmer  than  those  of  the  oceans  which 
surround  the  other  continents ;  the  agency  of  the 
g^ulf-stream  in  the  Atlantic,  which  not  only  brings 
towards  Europe  a  continual  warm  current  from  the 
torrid  zone,  out  prevents  the  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  reaching  its  shores ;  and  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  civilisation  and  culture  exhibited  in  the 
drainage  of  marshes.  But  within  the  limits  of 
Europe,  there  are  vast  differences  of  climate,  and 
independent  of  the  changes  consequent  on  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  the  temperature  diminishes  so 
much  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  eastward,  that 
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the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  in  lat  42^,  often  expe- 
rience a  degree  of  cold  unknown  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land in  lat.  54^.  The  hottest  part  of  Europe  is  its 
8W.  extremity:  in  Portugal  the  heat  is  often  very 
oppressive.  The  S.  pf  Europe,  shut  off  from  the 
cold  N.  and  E.  winds  by  the  great  Alpine  ranges, 
has  generally  a  warm  climate,  and  occasionally 
suffers  from  the  influence  of  the  sirocco.  Hu- 
midity is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  W.  of  Europe,  as  frigidity  is  of  that  in  the 
E.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  zones.  Southward  of  lat.  45^  the  winter  is 
mostly  confined  to  rainy  weather  from  Oct.  or  Nov. 
to  Jan.  or  Feb. ;  snow  rarely  falls,  and  vegetation 
is  scarcely  im{)eded:  the  spring  lasta  from  the 
latter  months  till  April  or  May;  and  the  summer, 
during  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to  107^ 
(Fahr.),  and  autumn,  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Between  lat.  45^  and  55°  the  winter  is  the  longest 
season,  lasting  generally  from  Nov.  to  March  or 
April:  the  spnng  continues  from  the  latter  month 
till  June;  the  summer,  the  heats  of  which  fre- 
quently rise  to  92^  Fahr.,  lasta  till  Sept;  the 
autumn  is  the  shortest  season  of  all.  North  of 
lat  55°  the  seasons  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  two— winter  and  summer.  In  the  more  north- 
cm  parts  of  this  zone,  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
and  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  more  than  six  months 
of  the  year.  Beyond  the  arctic  circle,  mercury 
freezes  in  the  thermometer  in  Sept ;  and  the  deso- 
lation of  winter  is  broken  only  by  two  or  three 
months  of  intense  heat,  during  which  the  sun  is 
perpetually  abo^^e  the  horizon.  The  absence  of 
this  luminary  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  magnificent  phenomenon  of  the 
aurora  boretdtM,  which  shines  in  these  regions  with 
the  utmost  brilliancy.  (See  Malte-Brun,  G^gr. 
de  I'Europe,  pp.  45.>^61 ;  Balbi,  Abr^,  p.  94.) 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Humboldt 
(Annals  of  Philos.,  xi.  ISS) :  the  Jirst  division 
shows  the  temperature  of  the  year,  and  of  the  va- 
rious seasons  in  places  ha\nng  the  same  latitude ; 
the  $€cond  shows  the  different  distribution  of  heat 
through  the  various  seasons  in  places  having  the 
same  mean  annual  temperature. 
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Geology. — According  to  the  map  in  LyelFs  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology  (L  209),  the  following  parts  of 
Europe  consist  chiefly  of  primitive  or  transition 
formations:  the  Oundian  mountains;  Lapland; 
nearly  all  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway;  most 
part  of  Scotland ;  the  W.  part  of  Wales ;  about 
the  half  of  Ireland;  the  NW.  cos.,  and  those  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England ;  Brittany,  the 
W.  of  Normandy,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  centre 
and  NE.  part*  of  France;  the  high  ranges  of  the 
Alps;  Corsica;  most  of  Sardinia;  the  western 
shore  of  Central  Italv,  the  former  grandduchy  of 
Tuscany,  Calabria  Ultra,  and  the  NE.  parta  of 
Sicily;   Bohemia;    Carinthia;    Styria;  parts  of 


Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  the  E.  half  of  Turkey 
and  Greece ;  and  the  centiral  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
Those  parts  principally  occupied  by  secondary  for- 
mations are,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  the  central 
half  of  Ireland ;  the  NE.,  central,  and  most  of  the 
S.  COS.  of  England ;  most  part  of  France,  and  W. 
Germany;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees; 
the  country  on  either  side  of  the  central  chain  of 
the  Alps ;  central  and  S.  Italy;  the  N.  of  Sicily; 
Istria;  Dalmatia;  the  W.  half  of  Turkey  and 
Greece ;  Galicia,  and  the  E.  parts  of  Transylvania ; 
some  considerable  tracts  on  the  Wolga  and  Kami; 
and  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  The  rest  of 
Europe,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Russia, 
Poland,  and  the  Prussian  dominions;  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; 
all  Denmark, *NW.  Germany,  and  Holland ;  a  great 
part  of  Belgium ;  the  E.  and  many  of  the  W.  cos. 
of  England ;  the  basins  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Rhone, 
Loire,  and  Garonne  in  France ;  the  N.  part  of 
Switzerland ;  the  plains  of  Lombardv,  Hungary, 
Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria;  most  of  Apulia;  and 
the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  Sicily,  is  comp^ed  chiefly 
of  tertiary,  alluvial  or  diluvial  formations;  and 
has  been  obviously  submei^ged  at  no  very  remote 
geological  period.  (Lvell,  pp.  209-214.) '  Among 
the  chief  primary  rocks  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Europe  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite.  In  the 
alpine  ranges  W.  of  St  Gothard,  calcareous  rocka 
abound,  often  intermixed  with  clay-slate  and  mica- 
slate  ;  £.  of  St  Gothard  the  central  chain  is  ac- 
companied by  lofty  calcareous  ranges,  full  of 
caverns.  Granite  is  abundant  in  most  European 
countries,  where  primary  formations  are  met  with ; 
gneiss  is  the  rock  in  which  the  Saxon,  Bohemian, 
and  Austrian  metallic  mines  are  principally  situ- 
ated. Transition  limestone,  which  furmshes  some 
of  the  best  ornamental  marbles,  occnrs  in  the  N. 
and  W.  of  England,  S.  of  France,  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, Alps  and  Pyrenees;  ^rauwacke,  in  which 
numerous  metallic  ores  reside,  abounds  in  Ger- 
many, Transylvania,  and  the  NW.  parts  of  Italy. 
Coal  exists  extensively  in  the  British  Islands, 
Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Bohemia. 
Chalk  is  a  formation  almost  peailiar  to  Europe, 
extending  throughout  a  great  part  of  England,  the 
N.  of  France,  and  parts  of  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Ireland,  and  Spain.  Tertiary  beds,  containing  a 
great  number  of  fossils,  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  the  most  noted  of  these 
are  the  London  and  Paris  basins.  The  volcanic 
r^on  of  Europe  (Iceland  bein^  excepted)  appears 
to  be  principally  included  within  the  limits  of 
Italy  and  its  islands.  There  are  three  active  vol- 
canoes, Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli;  but  of 
these,  only  one,  Vesuvius,  is  situated  on  the  con- 
tinent There  are,  however,  obvious  traces  of 
former  volcanic  activity  in  France,  Greece,  Ger- 
many, and  some  other  countries ;  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  central  Italy  is  geologically  composed 
chiefly  of  volcanic  products.  Mmeral  springs  in 
great  variety  abound  in  Europe. 

Natural  ProducU, — Minerals, — If  nature  has 
denied  to  Europe  the  precious  metals  in  any  very 
great  quantity,  their  absence  has  been  fully  coun- 
tervailed by  the  presence  of  iron,  coal,  salt  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  mercury,  in  greater  abundance, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  region  of  similar  extent. 
Iron  and  salt  are  pretty  universally  diffused ;  coal, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  minerals,  is  most 
plentiful  in  W.  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain.  Copper  at>ounds  chiefly  in  the  N.  and 
W. ;  in  Sweden,  and  the  extreme  W.  counties  of 
England ;  and  the  tin  mines  of  C<)mwall  are  not 
only  the  most  productive,  but  probably  also  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  since  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  they  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the 
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Phcenieians.  Lead  is  most  plentifiil  in  Spain  and 
England:  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  are  ex- 
treme)/ rich.  Gold,  silver,  and  platina  are  found, 
the  fint  chiefly  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and 
Russia ;  the  second  in  various  parts  of  C^tral  and 
W.  Europe ;  and  the  last  has  been  recently  di»- 
covered  in  the  Caucasian  and  Ounilian  mountains. 
Zinc,  coball^  arsenic,  and  nearly  all  other  metals 
are  found  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  with  almost 
every  variety  of  precious  stones.  North  Italy 
3rields  the  finest  statuary  marble,  and  the  south 
part  of  the  same  counter  and  Sicily  supply  im- 
mense quantities  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  sal-ammoniac, 
and  various  other  volcanic  products.  Nitre  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  Hungary.  Besides 
these  products,  Europe  furnishes  the  finest  granite 
and  building  stone  of  various*  kinds,  serpentine, 
slate,  porcelain  clay,  rock  crystal,  alabaster^  ami- 
anthus, and  most  of  the  minerals  that  are  m  the 
highest  degree  useful  to  man.  (Balbi;  Tableau 
Hm^raloglque  in  Abr^g^  de  G^gr.,  p.  95.) 

Veget^fU  ProducU. — ^The  Flmu  of  the  extreme 
southern  parts  of  Enrope  have  a  great  analogy  with 
that  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  Africai  In  Sicily, 
the  date,  palm,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton-plant  (  Gob- 
ajfphM  herbace»Mi)f  several  euphorbias,  rare  in  this 
continent,  the  prickly  pear,  American  aloe  {Agave 
asMnauia),  and  castor  oil  plant  {Rieimta  africantu), 
flourish.  The  same  plants  are  met  with  in  the  S. 
parts  d  Spain  and  Tortngal,  in  which  peninsula 
many  common  to  the  Azores,  and  others,  origin- 
ally natives  of  America,  grow  freely  without  cul- 
ture. In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  S.  of  Russia,  a 
large  intermixture  of  Asiatic  plants  is  found.  The 
orange  and  lemon  grow  to  perfection  in  the  shel- 
tered valleys  of  W.  Europe,  as  far  N.  as  43^  30'; 
the  olive  ceases  at  about  44^ ;  but  the  vine  affords 
cxcdlent  wine  in  the  W.  as  high  as  4^,  and  its 
fruit  comes  to  tolerable  perfection  in  the  open  air 
for  several  degrees  beyond  that  point  in  France 
and  England.  Where  the  vine,  however,  ceases 
to  come  to  perfection,  apple  and  pear  trees  b^gin 
to  flourish,  and  cider  occupies  an  important  place 
as  a  beverage  in  the  region  in  which  wine  has 
ceased,  and  beer  is  not  in  general  use.  The  mul- 
berry, pistachio,  pomegranates,  and  melons,  abound 
in  the  S. ;  peachespreserve  their  full  flavour  in  the 
open  atr  to  lat.  5(P,  and  the  fig  grows  a  little  fur- 
ther N.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  about  47^,  but  it 
requires  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate;  maize  has 
neariy  the  same  ran^  The  Umits  of  the  culture 
of  the  common  cerealia,  or  bread  corns,  are  not -very 
well  defined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  obli^  him 
to  raise  com  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Generally,  however,  the  parallel  of  67^ 
or  oS9  may  be  regarded  as  the  N.  limit  of  the  cul- 
tivation <H  wheat  in  Europe;  though  in  some  fa- 
voured spots  of  Finland  it  is  raised  as  far  N.  as 
€fP  or  61^.  The  hardier  grains,  as  rye,  oats,  and 
barley,  are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  as  high  as  the  lat.  of  69^ 
SO' ;  but  farther  £.  in  Russia  their  cultivation  has 
not  been  found  practicable  beyond  67^  or  63^. 
The  introduction  of  potatoes,  which  are  now 
widelpr  diffused  over  almost  all  parts  of  Europe, 
promised  until  recently,  when  they  degenerated 
by  the  attack  of  a  peculiar  disease,  of  ^reat 
advantage  to  the  N.  regions.  In  ancient  times, 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  was  covered 
with  dense  forests;  these,  however,  have  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared  in  the  better  cultivated  and 
more  populous  countries.  Germany,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  are  at  present  almost  the  only  parts 
of  Europe  which  contain  forests  of  any  consider- 
able extent.    The  natural  orders  of  AmetUacece 


and  Cbm^ie,  comprise  the  greatest  number  of  the 
noblest  trees  in  the  woods  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  In  these  regions,  the  oak  (Q^ercus  pedvn- 
culata  and  $emJlora)  is  the  lord  of  tiie  forest,  and 
often  attains  to  an  enormous  size.  It  disappears 
about  hit.  60^ ;  the  ash  does  the  same  at  62^ ;  the 
beech  and  lime  are  seldom  found  farther  N.  than 
639,  or  firs  and  pines  beyond  70<>.  The  tree  that 
grows  in  the  highest  lat.  is  the  dwarf  birch  {Betula 
alba) ;  and  the  last  plant  met  with  towards  the 
pole  in  Europe  is  considered  to  be  the  '  red  snow* 
{Palmella  nivalis),  a  cryptogamic  species.  The 
vegetable  products  of  the  N.  of  Europe  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  that  re- 
gion. On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  ele- 
vated mountain  ranges  in  Central  and  S.  Europe, 
similar  products  are  met  with  at  the  different  de- 
grees of  elevation,  the  temperature  of  which  cor- 
responds with  that  which  the  various  plants  re- 
quire ;  and  on  the  declivity  of  Etna,  at  different 
heights,  the  Fhra  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  are  both  met  with.  But  a 
marked  difference  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
takes  place  in  the  vegetation  S.  of  about  lat.  44^. 
The  mountains  there  are  covered  with  chestnut 
woods ;  evergreens  take  the  place  of  oaks,  and  the 
maritime  and  stone  pines  of  other  canifene :  the 
plane  tree,  flowering  ash,  carob,  laurels,  lentisks, 
oleanders,  cist  us,  and  a  host  of  dyeing,  medicinaL 
and  aromatic  plants,  abound,  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  almost  continually  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  brilliant  and  odorous  flowers.  (Balbi ; 
Msite-Brun ;  Diet  G^gr.) 

The  superficial  extent  of  Europe  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  3,660,000  sq.  m.  If  we  draw  a 
curved  line  from  a  point  in  the  Ouralian  moun- 
tains, about  the  lat.  of  609  or  Gl^,  to  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  lat.  of  69^,  passing  through  the 
lake  Onega,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  limits  of 
cultivation,  and  will  cut  off  a  space  equal  to  about 
550.000  sq.  m.,  or  about  l-7th  part  of  the  entire 
surface  oi  Europe.  The  culture  of  rye,  oats,  and 
barley  is  confined  to  the  region  S.  of  this  line,  and 
includes  more  than  5-6ths  of  Europe ;  but  in  the 
N.  parts  of  this  zone  only  a  very  sinall  proportion 
of  the  land  will  bear  com.  The  region  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  comprises  about  4-7tha 
of  Europe,  and  includes  all  the  densely  peopled 
parts.  The  region  of  the  vine  extends  over  8-7 tha 
of  Europe.    (Encyc.  Brit.,  art. '  Europe.') 

AnimaU, — The  numbers  of  the  higher  classes  of 
animated  beings  are  less  numerous  and  varied  in 
Europe  than  in  either  Asia  or  Africa.  Some  of 
those  species  known  to  the  ancients  as  inhabiting 
this  continent,  as  the  tutu  and  aurock,  or  bison, 
have  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  great 
increase  of  population  and  cultivation,  and  the 
clearing  of  forests,  which  have  been  going  on  from 
an  early  period,  have  greatly  checked  the  increase 
and  diminished  the  numbers  of  those  which  at 
present  exist.  According  to  Cuvier,  the  total 
number  of  the  species  of  mammaUa  inhabiting  this 
portion  of  the  earth  is  only  150,  and  of  this  num- 
ber only  58  are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  most  for- 
midable wild  animals  are  the  white  bear,  confined 
to  the  Arctic  circle ;  the  brown  bear,  which  was 
once  common  in  England  (though  long  since  ex- 
tirpated), and  is  so  still  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
and  other  remote  mountainous  and  wooded  re- 
gions ;  the  wolf,  still  inhabiting  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  wild  boar.  The  largest  animals, 
exclusive  of  whales,  which  inhabit  the  northern 
seas,  are  the  elk  and  rein-deer,  the  latter  of  which 
is  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  north :  these  kinds  of  deer  give  place,  in 
Central  Europe,  to  the  red-deer  and  roebuck ;  and 
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the  latter  again,  in  the  Alpine  le^ons,  to  the  cha- 
mois and  ibex.  The  other  principal  wild  animals 
are,  the  lynx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  S. ;  the  wild 
cat,  fox, 'martin,  otter,  beaver,  polecat,  glutton, 
porcupine,  hedgehog,  varioua  kinds  of  weasels, 
squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice. 

The  domestic  animals  deserve  more  notice.  The 
hlack  cattle  of  Europe  have  attained  to  the  high- 
est perfection :  their  size  is  in  general  dependent 
on  the  goodness  of  the  pasture.    The  sneep,  so 
univeraafly  diffused,  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
originated  from  the  moufflon^  at  musmon,  a  wild 
animal  now  confined  to  the  monntainous  districts 
of  Sardinia,  and  a  few  other  Mediterranean  islands. 
According  to  other  writers,  it  was  originally  in- 
troduced from  Asia  by  way  of  Africa ;  but  certain 
ancient  authorities  bear  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence at  one  period  of  an  indigenous  breed  of  sheep 
in  Great  Britain.    The  chief  races  of  sheep  at  pre- 
sent existing  are  the    Spanish   mermOf  Cretan, 
Wallachian,  and  English.    The  merinos  are  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  wool ;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  various  English  breeds  are  the  most 
valuable,  since  the  whole  of  the  products  they  fur- 
nish bear  a  high  character  for  excellence.    The 
domestic  goat  was  believed  by  Cuvier  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Copra  agagroBj  a  vrild  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  Alps  and  Illyria :  the  domestic 
hog  is  evidently  the  descendant  of  the  European 
wild  boar.  The  European  horse  has  been  supposed 
by  some  naturalist;*  to  be  of  Tartar  origin ;  but  no 
satisfactory  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
opinion,  which  is,    most  probably,  entirely  un- 
founded. The  English  heavy  horses  are  unrivalled 
for  draught,  and  Uie  race-horses  for  speed  and  bot- 
tom :  the  latter,  and  the  hunters,  have  been  crossed 
with  Arab  horses,  the  first  of  which  was  imported 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.    The  ass  degene- 
rates in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  the  S. 
it  is  a   fine  animal,  and  greatly  valued  for  the 
breeding  of  mules,  the  sure-footedness  and  hardi- 
ness of  which  render  them  highly  valuable.    Dogs 
are  mora  numerous  in  Europe  than  an3rwhere  else ; 
and,  by  frequent  crossiogs,  very  numerous  varieties 
have  been  produced.    The  domestic  cat  appears 
to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  wild  species. 
The  birds  are  much  more  various  than  the  quad- 
rupeds of  Europe ;  as  many  as  400  different  species 
have  been  enumerated ;  more  of  them,  however, 
are  birds  of  passage  than  in  other  continents. 
Four  species  of  vultures  inhabit  the  Alpine  ranges, 
but  are  seldom  seen  in  higher  latitudes ;  in  the 
rocky  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  N.,  their  places 
are  supplied  by  enormous  eagles,  falcons,  laige 
owls,  and  other  biids  of  prey.    Most  of  the  biMs 
in  the  Arctic  regions  are  aquatic ;  in  the  S.  there 
is  a  great  intermixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  the  Balearic  crane,  pelican,  fiamin^o,  &c. 
The  common  sorts  of  game  are  generally  diffused 
throughout  Europe ;  but  the  red  grouse  is  confined 
to  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  pe- 
culiar to  Great  Britain.      Bustards   abound   in 
some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.    In  general,  the 
European  birds  cannot   boast  of  very  brilliant 
plumsge,  but  they  excel  all  others  in  melody. 
Reptiles  are  not  numerous,  and  few  are  either  huge 
or  venomous.    In  the  Mediterranean  a  very  deli- 
cate species  of  turtle  {TeMtudo  caretta)  is  found; 
and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  lakes,  the  Proteus 
emgumtUj  a  singular  link  between  reptiles  and 
fishes.    Of  the  latter-named  class  of  animals,  the 
principal  are  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel, 
haddock,  muUet,  anchovy,  and  tunny,  m  the  ocean 
and  seas ;  and  the  salmon,  pike,  trout,  carp,  and 
perch,  in  fresh  waters.    The  anchovy  and  tunny 
are  almost  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
their  capture  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  industiy, 


Cnataeea  are  particularly  nmnerons  in  the  N.,  and 
MoUuioa  in  the  S. ;  the  latter  are  especially  abun- 
dant and  various  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  anciently 
so  famous  for  the  murexy  affording  the  Tyrian  dye. 
In  the  same  part  of  Europe,  scorpions  and  taran- 
tulas are  sometimes  troublesome ;  musquitoes  in- 
fest the  S. ;  and  Europe  generally  is  considered  by 
naturalists  as  the  grand  region  of  butterflies.  The 
European  Amulidea  include  the  medicinal  leech,  so 
plentiful  in  the  pools  of  Gennany  and  Poland. 
Radiated  animals.  Zoophytes^  &c.,  are  particularly 
abundant  on  the  S.  coasts,  where  some  of  them,  as 
ActiniaSf  are  used  for  food,  and  where  the  coral 
fisheries  emplov  many  hands.  (Murray's  EncycL 
of  Geography  ;*BIalte-Brun;  Baibi,  98-100 ;  Diet. 
G^graphique.) 

Races  of  JWen.— To  trace  and  define  the  ori- 
ginal races  of  mankind,  and  to  describe  their 
generic  and  specific  characters  as  we  do  those  of 
the  lower  animals,  is  everywhere  most  difficult 
in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
which  prevail  among  some  of  those  that  i^>proach 
nearest  each  other.  But  this  difiiculty  is,  per- 
haps, greatest  of  all  in  Europe,  where, 'ftorn  the 
superior  enterprise  of  the  people,  intermixture 
of  blood,  through  conquest  and  emigration,  has 
taken  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  m  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Europe  belongs  to  the  race  which  Blumenbach, 
and  after  him  Cuvier,  have  called  the  Catcrasiaii, 
under  the  idea  not  only  that  its  t^-pe  is  best  ex- 
hibited in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  range, 
but  that  this  was  its  original  seat,  and  that  the 
race  thence  spread  itself  throughout  Europe.  But 
this  last  supposition  appears  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.^  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  unenterprising  semi-bar- 
barians, who  have  never  emigrated  beyond  their 
own  bounds;  nor,  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage, can  a  trace  of  them  be  discovered  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Even  language,  the  best  guide 
elsewhere,  often  fails  wholly  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Thus,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Europe,  the  foundation  of  all 
the  modem  lan^ages  is  Latin,  originally  ^e 
language  of  an  mconsiderable  nation  of  Central 
Italy ;  but  spread  by  conquest,  and  the  destruction, 
or  absorption  of  the  local  idioms,  to  its  present 
wide  extent  In  the  same  manner  the  German 
language  has  spread  from  the  northern  confines  of 
Fnuice  and  Italy,  through  the  central  part  of 
Europe,  comprising  its  whole  north-west  portion 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  and  including  Iceland 
and  the  ^^reater  portion  of  the  British  islands,  to 
say  nothmg  of  the  modem  diffusion  of  the  same 
language  in  America,  and  elsewhere. 

The  fiuther  we  go  back  in  historv,  the  greater 
number  of  distinct  families  of  the  £luropean  race 
will  be  discovered,  and  consequently  the  greater 
number  of  languages  will  be  found  to  exist.  In 
Italy  and  its  islands,  where  but  one  language  ia 
now  spoken,  there  were  in  ancient  times,  but 
after  the  people  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilisation,  six  distinct  native  tongues,  which 
had  each  a  written  character  and  a  literatttre, 
besides  foreign  dialects;  and  Strabo  enumerates^ 
in  all,  not  less  than  forty  Italian  nations,  each  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  its  own  peculiar 
language,  or  at  least  dialect.  In  France,  where 
there  are  now  but  two  spoken  languages,  Csesar 
describes  three  as  existing  in  the  independent 
part,  exclusive  of  one,  at  least,  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, while  Strabo  enumerates  no  fewer  than  70 
different  nations  as  inhabiting  it.  Within  the 
Alps  the  same  author  gives  the  names  of  at  least 
80  tribes;  and  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where 
there  are  now  but  two  languages,  he  enumerates 
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22  natioDflL  In  perusing  snch  statements,  we 
rather  fancy  oanelves  reining  of  American,  Ma- 
lay, or  Hindoo  nations,  and  tribes,  than  of  the 
people  of  Europe.  The  ancients  were  incurious 
both  in  rqecard  to  language  and  physical  form, 
except  theb  own ;  but  comparing  the  few  facts 
known  to  us,  with  the  present  condition  of  nations 
in  a  rude  state  of  society,  the  probability  is  that, 
2,000  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  like 
the  people  now  referred  to,  had  a  great  diversity 
of  languages,  and  might  be  distinguished  by  much 
diflferHice  of  physical  form,  which  in  the  inter- 
mixture of  families  can  be  no  longer  satisfactorily 
traced.  Even  in  the  early  period  alluded  to, 
and,  indeed,  in  a  far  earlier  one,  the  intermixture 
of  families  and  languages  must  have  already 
made  considerable  pn^i^ss.  The  Greeks  had 
settled  in  Italy  and  its  islands.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gaul  had  colonised  a  considerable  portion  of 
northern  Italy.  The  Italians,  in  their  turn,  had 
settled  and  colonised  in  the  south  of  France ;  and 
the  Germans,  by  whole  tribes,  had  formed  settle- 
ments in  Gaul  and  Britain. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extinction  of  some  languages  and  the 
substitution  of  others,  that  any  conquered  Euro- 
pean nation  was  ever  exterminated ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  greatest  change  that  took  place 
through  conquest  was  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  conquerors  being  more  numerous  than  the 
conquered,  a  mixed  race  was  the  result,  bearing  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  first  than  to  the  last 
Of  this  the  Saxon  conquest  of  England,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  German  conouest  of  a  portion  of  it, 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  affords 
the  most  striking  example.  In  the  great  revolu- 
tions now  referred  to,  the  near  approach  in  physical 
forms  of  the  European  families,  and  their  approxi- 
mation, moreover,  in  manners  and  customs,  would 
make  amalgamation  a  matter  of  little  difficulty, — 
very  different,  in  short,  from  what  would  have 
been  the  case  had  there  existed  a  wide  discrepancy, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks, 
and  still  more  strikingly  in  the  case  of  the  African 
and  European  races  in  the  New  World. 

The  European  race  is  distinguished  from  the 
African,    Mongolian,    Semitic,    Tartar,    Hindoo, 
Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Malayan,  and  American, 
by  traits  so  obvious  and  distinct  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken.    The  skin  is  white,  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  rete  mucoaum  so  small  in  amount, 
that  in  the  cheeks,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  it  can  be  seen 
through,  and  hence  blushing,  or,  rather,  visible 
blushing,  is  peculiar  to  the  European.    The  hair 
varies  in  colour  in  different  individuals,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  is  of  a  soft  texture  and  undu- 
lating; the  eyes  also  vary  in  colour  from  a  %ht 
blue,  or  light  grey,  up  to  a  dark  blue  or  dark 
brown.    These  three  characters  of  the  skin,  the 
bair  and  the  eyes,  are  peculiar  to  the  European, 
and  never  to  be  found  in  any  other  race  of  man- 
kind.   Variety,  at  least  in  complexion,  if  not  in 
features  also,  is  the  peculiar  physicid   charac- 
teristic of  the  European  race,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe  considered 
by  classes.    The  intellectual  powers,  as  they  have 
been  developed  in  this  race  in  all  periods  of  their 
history,  from  their  first  emanation  from  the  woods 
down  to  the  highest  point  of  the  civilisation  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  modem  Europe,  exhibit  a 
8inj^alar  superiority  over  the  other  races.    They 
display  a  higher  degree  of  energy,  intrepidity, 
enterprise,  and  invention,  than  any  other.    They 
are  the  only  race  that  has  as  yet  exhibited,  in  the 
hii^best  degree,  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  man- 
kind,  that  of  always  continuing  to  accumulate 
Vol-  II. 


knowledge,  and,  who,  notwithstanding  many  os- 
cillations in  their  history,  still  continue  to  ad- 
vance. Other  races  have  continued  stationary, 
ot  retrograded;  but,  as  previously  stated,  it  is 
a  distinctive  trait  of  the  European  race  to  have 
constantly  moved  onwards,  and  gained  in  civil- 
isation in  periods  when  it  appeared  to  be  retro- 
grading :  for  even  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  fine 
arts,  and  science,  and  polite  literature  were  nearly 
lost,  the  foundations  were  being  laid  of  a  far 
better  constitution  of  society  and  of  government. 
The  very  mixture  of  races  conduced  to  intellectual 
advancement,  and,  most  probably,  contributed,  as 
it  is  known  to  do  with  the  lower  animals,  to 
physical  improvement.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  naturalists  class  the  Semitic,  Tartar,  and 
Hindoo  races  along  with  Europeans,  merely  be- 
cause the  form  of  their  skulls,  and  the  shape  of 
their  fiuies,  do  not  materially  differ.  There  are 
other,  and  quite  as  important  characteristics,  that 
show  them  to  be  essentially  different. 

In  attempting  the  following  classification,  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  that  emigration  and  conquest 
have  not  so  completely  altered  the  physical  form 
of  the  different  families  of  men  now  inhabiting 
Europe,  but  that  they  are  still,  in  some  considerable 
degree,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  form  which  be- 
longed to  each  in  its  original  locality : 

1.  Beginning  from  the  south-west,  the  first 
family  which  occurs  is  the  Spanish  or  Iberian,  in- 
cluding the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  Portuguese  and  Basques,  as  well  as  the  tnie 
Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  the  double  admixture 
in  this  case  of  Semitic  blood,  and  of  Italian  and 
Gothic,  this  family  is  sufilciently  distinguished  by 
colour,  features,  and  intellectual  character,  from 
its  neighbours  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  those 
farther  up  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  dis- 
played the  peculiar  characteristics  or  the  Euro- 
pean race  in  their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest 
of  the  Arabs,  in  their  conquest  and  settlement  of 
South  America,  in  their  progress  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  the  production  of  such  a  genius  as  Cervantes, 

2.  The  next  race  is  the  Italian :  its  ancient  type 
has  been  well  preserved,  notwithstanding  much 
admixture  of  Greek  and  German  blo<^:  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous,  and  obviously 
faithful  representations  of  its  men  and  women  of 
the  classical  ages,  which  exist  in  the  statues  of 
the  Vatican  and  Capitol ;  and  which  do  not  appear 
to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  well- 
formed  and  hsjidsome  peasantry  of  Italy  in  the 
present  day.  We  may  refer,  as  examples  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  Italian  form,  to  the  statues 
of  Augustus  and  of  Napoleon,  which,  bv  the  way, 
so  much  resemble  each  other,  that  the  bkeness  can 
hardlv  escape  the  most  inattentive  observer.  Of 
the  distinguished  men  produced  by  this  family  it 
is  almost  needless  to  speak :  suflSce  it  to  mention 
the  names  of  Ca»ar  and  Cicero,  of  Dante,  Raphael, 
Columbus,  and  Napoleon. 

3.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  the  Greek 
family.  This  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  continent  and  islands,  including  the 
Illyrians,  Albanians,  Thcssalians,  drc.  The  Ideal 
type  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apollo,  the 
\  enus  de  Medici,  and  other  fine  remains  of  an- 
tiquity; and  the  reality  in  the  statues  of  great 
men  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  in  the  modem 
Greeks.  Notwithstanding  a  subjugation  of  nearly 
4  centuries,  the  Greeks  have  mixed  verv  little 
with  their  conouerors;  and  have  preserved  their 
language  and  pnysical  form  wonderfully  distinct, 
and  arc  now,  as  of  old,  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty.  It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  genius 
of  the  family  which  produced  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes, Themistocles  and  Epaminondas;  which 
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Toated  and  expelled  from  Earope  the  hordee  of 
Asia,  carried  its  conquest  to  the  Indus,  diffused 
arts  and  civilisation  over  Western  Europe,  and 
is  Uie  parent  of  all  rational  literature  and  sound 
science. 

4.  The  next  family,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the 
Turkish  or  Tartar,  the  only  oriental  race  that  ever 
succeeded  in  forming  by  conquest  a  great  perma- 
nent establishment  m  Europe.  Though  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Semitic  and  European 
blood  they  still  closely  resemble  their  brethren 
who  inhabit  Transoxiana.  Invariably  dark  eyes, 
and  dark  hair  of  a  coarse  texture,  with  a  squatter 
form  and  an  intellectual  listlessness,  distin^ished 
them  from  all  the  genuine  European  families. 

6.  Turning  again  to  the  W.,  we  find  N.  of  Spain, 
and  NW.  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Celtic  family, 
inliabiting  France,  Belgium,  a  small  part  of 
Western  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  the  British 
islands.  Physically  and  intellectually,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  this  people  (allowance  being  made 
for  the  influence  of  civilisation)  is  probably,  in 
most  essential  particulars,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Gauls  of  Ciesar,  and  of  the  Caledonians  and  Silures 
of  Tacitus.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
German  race  by  darker  complexions,  a  far  greater 
prevalence  of  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes ;  and  in- 
tellectually by  superior  vivacity,  as  exemplified 
in  the  French  and  Irish ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  bv  less  constancy  and  assiduity.  The 
statues  of  Voltaire,  and  the  portraits  of  Francis  I. 
and  Sully,  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  this 
family  in  modem  times ;  while  the  dying  Gladia^ 
tor,  now  commonly  considered  a  Gaul,  may  be 
held  as  representing  it  in  antiauity.  Language 
affords  no  test  in  regard  to  this  fiuuily;  lor  we 
know  notiiing  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  France, 
while  itkB  m^em  language  is  formed  on  that  of 
the  Roman  conquerors,  wiw  the  exception  of  about 
two  mUlions  oi  people  inhabiting  Brittany,  who 
still  speak  a  tongue  which  is,  in  reality,  the  same 
as  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh,  again,  is  as  remote 
lirom  the  Erse  of  Scotland  or  the  Irish  of  Ireland, 
as  the  lanj^uages  of  any  two  American,  Oceanic,  or 
Indian  tnbes,  a  hunc&ed  miles  apart  from  each 
other ;  while  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are,  in  fact,  nearly  identicid.  It  mnst, 
indeed,  be  admitted,  that  there  are  great,  if  not 
insuperable,  difficulties,  even  in  a  physical  point 
of  view,  in  classing  all  the  nations  now  enumerated 
under  one  bead;  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  High- 
landers being  short  in  stature,  and  the  French  not 
tall,  while  the  Irish  are  remarkable  for  their 
stature. 

6.  We  come  next  to  the  German  fiunily,  at 
present  the  most  powerful  and  poswessing  the 
greatest  influence  of  any  in  Europe,  though  two 
tiiousand  years  ago  it  was  ahnoet  unknown.  This 
family  is  characterised  by  the  great  prevalence  of 
blue  eyes,  yellow  or  flaxen  hair,  and  a  very  fair 
skin.  *It  embraces  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
Dutch,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Bohemians,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Scotch  and  English.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Britain,  there  has  been  much 
admixture  of  Celtic  and  probably,  also,  of  Italian 
blood;  and  it  is  only  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  North  Sea,  that  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  German  race  are  still  found  pure 
and  unmixed.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
German  family,  in  its  native  seat,  is  less  inter- 
mixed with  foreign  blood  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean family.  Its  own  country  has  never  been 
conquered;  while  the  Germans  have  been  the 
most  extennve  and  permanent  of  all  conquerors, 
as  is  shown  by  their  conqaests  of  France,  England, 


Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the  still  more  extensive 
conquests  they  are  now  achieving  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  in  Australaua.  The  German  family 
has  probably  exhibited  greater  enterprise,  perse- 
verance, and  ^nius  for  invention,  than  any  other 
family,  as  evmoed  by  its  discoveries  in  arts  and 
sciences,  its  military  enterprises,  and  its  political 
institutions.  For  the  last  two  thousand  year^ 
and  probably  even  before  it  was  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  worl<C  it  has  gone  on  steadily  advancing  in 
civilisation,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
The  portraits  of  Luther,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
Goethe  are  favourable  representations  of  this 
family,  and  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  XIL  exhibit  its  ruder  and  more  vulgar 
form. 

We  may  here  observe  that  there  are  really  no 
grounds  wnatever  for  the  common  and  favourite 
hypothesis  of  the  German  or  Grothic  family  having 
emigrated  at  some  remote  period  from  Asia.  This 
is  a  purely  gratuitous  and,  apparently,  most  un- 
founded supposition.  There  is  not,*  in  fact,  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  any  kind  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus  were 
not  the  ori^nal  occupants  of  the  countiy  they 
then  occupied ;  and  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  At  all  events,  if  they 
ever  inhabited  any  part  of  Asia,  their  emigration 
must  have  been  of  the  most  effectual  descriptioo, 
as  not  a  trace  of  any  cognate  people  is  now  to  be 
found  in  that  continent. 

7.  The  next  great  family  is  the  Slavonic,  em- 
bracing  the  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Bohemians,  the  Wends,  DafanatiaDS, 
Croatians,  Slavonians,  Bosnians,  Scrviana,  and 
Bulgarians.  Swarthy  complexions,  ^  coospared 
with  the  German  family,  dark  brown  hair,  with 
a  light  reddish  beard,  a  round  face,  high  cheek 
bones,  and  eyes  somewhat  Mongolian,  charaeteroe 
this  family,  which,  as  yet,  though  greatly  superior 
in  energy,  enterprise,  and  power  of  combination, 
to  any  Anatic  people,  has  made  no  very  remark- 
able progress  in  civilisation.  Peter  the  Great  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  man  that  this  familj 
nas  produced,  and  his  portrait  is  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  it. 

8.  The  Finnish  is  another  family,  compriaing 
chiefly  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  with  some 
smaller  nations,  the  whole  extending  fiom  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Ouralian  mountuns.  lliia 
family  is  short  in  stature,  of  a  strong  and  rohosft 
make,  with  a  flat  face,  high  cheek  bones,  Ugbt 
brown  hav,  and  a  thia  beard.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
oriental  origin,  but  apparenUy  with  no  good  foun- 
dation. The  Finns  have  made  little  piogrmsi  in 
civilisation,  and  manyof  them  are  to  this  day  in 
the  nomadic  state.  The  whole  number  of  tkaa 
familv  is  not  estimated  at  above  three  millioiuk. 

9.  kungary,  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  MoU^ 
via,  and  Bessarabia  are  inhabited  by  a  variety  of 
races  not  very  easily  classified.  The  ancient  ixma- 
bitants  were  the  Pannonians  and  Dadans,  whose 
robust  and  manl}r  forms  are  well  represented  in 
the  statues  of  their  kings  and  warrion,  many  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  andent  re- 
mains which  exist  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
Italy.  The  genuine  Hungarians  of  the  pment 
day  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  dark  compleinoiis 
and  brown  or  black  hair.  They  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Magyars,  who  are  themgdvea 
represented  as  emigrants  fh>m  Central  Asia;  but 
if  the  ancestors  of  t^e  Hungaiians  really  emlg'iated 
finom  any  country  £.  of  the  Wolga,  it  is  oertain 
that  there  is  now  nothing  oriental  in  their  de- 
scendants either  in  mind  or  body. 

10.  The  NE.  portion  of  Europe  is  inhahited  by 
a  portion  of  the  Mongolian  race,  either  in  a 


■nadic  ar  athcr  nide  slate,  nicli  u  the  Sunoj^os 
the  Soiyaues.  Peimieiu,  Wrjjuls,  Wolyiks,  Ktl- 
mukii,  and  KirghiBea.  The  Jews,  a  portioD  of  the 
Semitic  family,  aie  found  dkpraned   thnaghaut 


piobable,  inderd,  that  their  numben  at  preaent 
far  exreed  what  they  ever  amouDled  to  before  their 

ii,bUck 


□r  little  c 


independent  nation.  The  duk  compli 
eyex,  and  black  hair,  with  aquiline  now,  Bhuw 
Benerslly  to  what  exWnt  the  purity  of  the  origi- 
nal race  hag  been  preserveil.  Still,  an  we  find  not 
onireqiiently  among  them,  especially  when  living 
among  the  German  family,  fair  liair  and  blue 
■r  popfe^cHsed,  it  admiu 

■Ahat  taken  place.  Si>me  haw  pime  no  far 
as  to  aseert  that  the  fair  Gcrtnanio  type  ii  the 
oriirinal  one  of  the  Jewish  race. 

i'toHitalum. — The  pn^^resa  of  population  in  Ka- 
rope  iQ  modem  times  has  been  va>itly  greater  than 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  except  those 
pansof  America  and  AustralsJiia  Chat  are  occupied 

consequence  and  a  caune  of  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  ([leatest  in 
those  countries  in  which  indusliy  has  been  most 
developed,— in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia. 
and  France ;  aail  nearly  stationary  where  industry 
has  been   slaiionary,   as  in   the   Peninsula  and 
Turkey.     In  some  countries,  however,  there  has 
been  a  eonnderahle  increase  of  population  wilhc 
any  corrcaponding  Increase  of  industry.   Howcv< 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  increase  of  pqiulati' 
has  been  anywhere  aceompanied  hy  a  deterioratii 
Id  the  condition  of  the  inliabilanla.    On  the  co 
trary^  it  has  been  in  most  countjies  signally  it 


countries,  the  great  bulk 
now  better  fed,  better  clothol,  and  better  lodged 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  rate  of  mortality 
has  been  uso  very  materially  diminished;  so  that 
there  has  been  almost  everywhere  not  only  a  great 
increase  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  als)  of 
health  and  longevity.   It  may  be  further  observed 


liHed  the  influence  of  those  deflcient  harvests  in 
particular  countries  that  used  now  and  then  to 
■weep  olf  a  large  pivportion  of  their  inhabitants. 


coontiy  in  Enrope  hai  lawa  and  institutiana  which 
the  sovereign  mnst  respect,  and  public  opinion 
has  ererywhere  vast  influence.  The  most  abscr- 
lute  of  the  European  monarcfas  are  aware  of  ita 
power,  and  all  of  them  would  hentale  in  adopting 
any  line  of  conduct  that  they  suppose  would  be 
likely  to  be  disapproved  by  «nv  cnnNderable  pto- 
poruon  of  their  Buhjecls.  The  checks  nn  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  different  limited  mon- 
archies to  be  found  in  Kurope,  are  different  both 
in  kind  and  degree.  They  mostly,  however,  con- 
sist of  organised  bodies  that  share,  to  a  greater  or 
leas  extent,  in  the  lef(islaiive  authoritv.  In  soma 
counixies,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  (he 
bodies  (hat  shares  in  the  If^islative  authority  ia 
elected  for  a  specified  period  hy  a  pretty  widely 
diflfused  system  of  suff'rage,  and  has,  oonseqnenriy, 
very  great  influence.  The  distribuium  of  power  in 
republics  is,  as  well  known  to  be,  quite  as  eomplela 
as  in  moDarchiee. 

Tlie  subjoined  table  fiimishes  a  condensed  view 
of  the  pulilic  expenditure  of  the  varioua  govern- 
menia  of  the  European  sutea  in  the  year  1864-fl5, 
the  list  being  arranged  in  the  aider  of  axpfendi- 


ia>-ing 


that  when  the  crops  are  deHcif 
iT  thev  are  unusually  productive  i 


.  ilifl-eiv 


ctim 


merce,  by  setting  the  surplus  of  one  countr 
against  the  deHcienc}-  of  another,  produceis  as  i 
were,  perpetual  plenty ;    and  eiempla   ciVilise 

supply  of  food  that  are  so  dea(ructlve  in  rud 


may  be  found  in  Europe ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
they  may  all  be  distnbuteil  into  the  three  great 
classes  uroAsu/iitf  and  ifmi/erf  monarchies,  and  m- 
publict.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  obser^'e,  that 

expreiis  a  form  of  government  wbere  the  sovereign 
is  really  absolute,  ur  may  act  as  his  Judgmc     ~ 
caprice  may  dictate.    TTiere  is  —  —- ■■  — 
in  any  part  of  El ""' 


All  tl 


h  govem- 


DciOnaik    . 
Wtlrtemtierg 


le  legislativt 


aovereign,  with- 
being  subject  to  the  conliul  of  any  legally 
.._i f_.j  __L.^_  j|^^_    Bni every 


Baxe-Cobnrv- 
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tliew  aUta  an  Gre»t  Brilun,  RuMi«,  Fnmce, 
AuitrU,  uiil  PniMia,  oiled,  par  atrSeiia,  the  five 
giuC  powen.  The  ■tales  of  the  Kcond  ruik  on 
luly,  Spun,  Sweden,  uid  Turkey:  those  of  the 
third,  the  Ne[heTlu1d^  Belgium,  Portngsl,  Bkvuu, 
Deamiik,  Saxony,  Wtlrtemberg,  H«ooFer,  and  the 
SwLM  Conrederation ;  and  those  of  the  fourth  oom- 
prise  the  remainder. 

/■"••ir^'affa. — The  piincqal  laDgoages  it  present 
spoken  in  Europe  may  be  classed  as  toUowa: — 

1.  (ibeco-Latim  Familt: 

a.  Modem  Greek. 

i.  Italian.  Spanish,  Portnguese,  Freneh,  Holda- 
vian  and  WiHachian. 

2.  Celtic  Fahili: 

o.  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  Erse  or  Irish  Gaelie. 

b.  Welsh,  Armoiic^n  (Brittany).    Cornish  (al- 
lied to  the  two  latter  dialects)  extinct. 

X  Teutohic  Fauilt  : 

a.  Hiffh  Ueiman,  Low  German  (Dutch),  Swedish, 
Danish  and  Norweeian,  Icelandic. 

t.  English  and  LowUod  Scotch,  very  mixed, 
especially  the  former,  but  founded  on  the   " 
Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Teut^inic  dialects. 
i.  Slavoxic  Family: 

Russian,  PoUah,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Soiab 
Wen^sh,  two  dialects  spoken  in  E.  Saxony, 
Croatian,  Bosnian,  and  Bulgarian. 

5.  OUBAUAN    FaHILT: 

o.  Finnish,  Lappish,  Esthonuu,  Carelian. 

b.  Magyar  or  Hungarian. 

c.  Ti^h. 

6.  Peculiar  LANotrAOEs: 
o.  Basque,  spoken  in  Fyrenean  distiiete  of  Spain 

and  FraiMX — quite  unlike  any  other  European 

tongue. 
b.  Albanian,  beloDgingtoneitherlheSlav..    .. 

not  Greek  fainily,  but  btenniied  with  both. 
c  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Llvonian,  Samogitian, 

quite  peculiar,  though  containing  many  Sla- 


laCion  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe,  whidi  ii 


Dauitg   af   PiTwtatHi*— The 


sabjcnned  table 
r  of  the  relative 
density  of  population  of  the  chief  Euro 
The  sislistics  of  pop.  are  nearlv  all  of 
a  census  of  the  inliahiUnts 'was  ta! 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  I'russia.  the 
Netherlands  and  most  other  European  countries. 


Omt  BriUln 


OeruumStatM 
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M 

Bupop.    .    , 
A(ri™'    '.   '. 

Total      . 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  popnlatioD 
varies  enormously  over  the  European  continent, 
its  north-caslera  portion,  comprising  Ruina,  Swe- 
den and  Nonrav,  or  one-fourth  of  the  surface, 
having  only  one-third  of  the  average  populous- 
nesa— !5  to  75.  It  may  be  interesting,  lb  ' 
fake  of  comparison, 


The  above  slatisticB  of  the  area  and  pop.  of  the 
five  division*  of  the  globe  are,  except  as  far  as 
Europe  ia  concerned,  only  eMimatea,  which  how- 
ever ore  on  the  best  suthnriUeiL 

t^iWint^ni.— Though  the  least  civilised  slate  of 
Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  more  advanced  in  all  that 
respects  mental  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
the  arts,  than  the  most  improved  native  stale 
founded  in  any  other  part  of  the  irorld,  there  i*  a 
wide  diflerence  in  the  degrees  of  civilisadon  that 
obtain  among  the  different  European  commnnides. 
The  Italian  republics  were  the  flnt  to  emerge 
through  the  barbarism  (.hat  in\Vlved  Europe  after 
the  Roman  empire  had  fallen  a  piey  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Geimani  and  other  Northern  invaders.  It 
was  in  them  that  commerce,  arts,  and  literature 
again  rose  to  such  excellence  as  to  rival  or  excel 
their  state  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  invention  of 
printing  in  the  15th  century  gave  to  the  modems 
a  power  of  diffusing,  increasing,  and  perpelualing 
infomiation  of  which  the  ancients  were  wholly 
destitute,  and  which  has  contribated  incompara- 
bly more  thsin  any  thing  else  to  accelerate  the 
progren  of  civilisation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  going 
too  far  to  sav.  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  for  the  Reformation— that  great 
event  which  restored  to  mankind  the  right  of 
thinking  and  judging  for  themselves  on  matlen 
ofreligioos  belief;  and  broke  to  pieces  the  sbaclilea 
which  cbiirchmen  and  bigota  had  iar^eA  to  en- 
chain and  weigh  down  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.  But  though  the  invention  of  printing  and 
the  Reformation  have  everywhere  had  a  powerful 
influence,  it  ha«  been  much  greater  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others.  Only  a  very  short  time 
elapsed  after  books  began  to  be  multiplied,  till 
governments,  beginning  to  be  sensible  a!  the  im- 
pnrlanceof  this  newpower,  endeavoured  lo  mske 
It  subservient  to  their  views,  by  enacting  laws  (bt 
its  regulation,  and  preventing  any  work  th<m 
being  published  without  a  licence,  or  till  it  had 
been  revised  by  a  censor :  and  it  was  not  till 
Holland  had  emancipated  herself  from  the  blind 
and  bmtal  deapotiam  of  old  Spain,  and  the  Stuarts 
had  been  expelled  from  England,  that  the  pies* 
began  to  be  really  free ;  and  that  periodical 
literature,  and  especially  newspapers,  began  to 
an^uire  some  portion  of  the  vast  importance  to 
which  they  have  since  attained.  But  the  jealousy 
of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the  early  Reformers 
was  still  greater  than  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
preoi.  They  attacked  principles  that  had  been 
long  regarded  as  sacred,  and  which,  in  fact,  had 
been  looked  upon  by  most  persons  as  port  and 
parcel  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  addition  to  this 
religious  feeling,  most  princea  believed  that  the 
govemroent  derived  a  strong  support  from  the 
church ;  and  that,  were  its  foundations  unsettled, 
the  whole  frame-work  of  society  would,  most 
likely,  be  shaken  to  [neces,  and  their  power  and 
authority  might  fall  In  the  gTonnd.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  niipriscd  ibMX  almost  all  the 
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great  soTereigns  of  Europe,  as  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  Kaiser  of  Germany,  &c.,  were 
determined  enemies  of  the  Reformation.    In  Eng- 
land, the  licentiousness  of  Henr}'  YIII.  effected  a 
separation  from  the  church  or  Rome,  which  oUier- 
wise  it  might  have  been  impossible,  or,  at  all 
events,  yery  difficult  to  bring  about:    and   in 
France,  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Yalois  by  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  in  1589,  and  the  elevation  of 
Heniy  IV.  to  the  throne,  secured  to  the  country 
the  advantages  of  a  toleration  that  could  not  be 
obliterated,  even  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.     But  in  the  Peninsula,    Austria,   and 
Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Rdbrma- 
tion  prevailed.    Philip  II.,  though  he  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  extirpate  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty  m  the  Low  Countries,  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  where  he 
not  only  consigned  every  adherent  of  the  new 
doctrines  to  the  stake,  and  established  the  formi- 
dable tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  but  also  sup- 
pressed the  free  institutions  that  had  previously 
existed  in  Aragon  and  other  Spanish  kingdoms. 
The  result  has  been  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipi^ed:  Spain,  deprived  of  those  means  of 
instruction  and  improvement  that  she  once  pos- 
sessed, and  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  other 
countries,  has  not  merely  been  outstripped  by  her 
rivals  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  improvement, 
but  has  pofiirively  retro^^raded ;  and  is  infinitely 
less  industrious  and  civilised  at  this  moment  than 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.    She  has  been,  in  fact, 
a  prey  to  e\xry  species  of  misgovemment ;  and 
affords  a  striking  and  impressive  example  of  the 
incalculable  injury  that  an  enfeebling  and  degrad- 
ing superstition  and  an  irresponsible  government 
may  entail  upon  a  people.    In  no  other  country 
has  the  freedom  of  tne  press  and  of  religious 
opinion  been  so  completely  rooted  out  as  in  Spain ; 
and  none,  consequently,  has  fallen  into  such  a 
deplorable  state  of  weakness  and  decrepitude.    In 
general,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  that  their  civilisation  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount   of  freedom   they   have 
practically  enjoyed.    Other  things  have,  no  doubt, 
nad  a  material  influence  in  advancing  and  re- 
tarding their  progress ;  but  it  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, mainly  depended  on  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  public  opinion. 

Of  the  secondary  causes  that  have  influenced 
the  progress  and  diffusion  of  civilisation,  com- 
merce has  undoubtedly  been  by  far  the  most 
powerful.  An  extensive  commerce  is  only 
another  name  for  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  foreigners;  and  it  is  impossible  that  this 
should .  take  place  without  partiaUy,  at  least, 
obliterating  local  and  national  prejudices,  and 
expanding  the  mind.  Commerce  is  also  a  power- 
ful means  of  promoting  industry  and  invention. 
An  agricultural  people  having  little  communica- 
tion with  their  neighbours,  may  be  either  stationary 
or  but  slowly  progressive ;  but  such  cannot  be  the 
case  with  a  commerdal  people.  They  necessarily 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and  inven- 
tions of  those  with  whom  they  carry  on  trade, 
and  with  the  endless  variety  of  their  peculiar 
products  and  modes  of  enjoyment.  The  motives 
which  excite,  and  the  means  of  rewarding  superior 
industry  and  ingenuity,  are  thus  prodigiously 
augmented.  The  home  producers  exert  them- 
selves to  increase  their  supplies  of  disposable 
articles,  that  they  mav  exchange  them  for  those 
of  other  countries  and  climates.  And  the  mer- 
chant, finding  a  ready  demand  for  such  articles, 
is  stimulated  to  import  a  greater  variety,  to  find 
out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  constantly  to 
supply  new  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition, 
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and  consequently  to  the  industry,  of  his  customers. 
Every  power  of  the  mind  and  body  ia  thus  called 
into  action ;  and  the  passion  for  foreign  commo- 
dities—a passion  which  some  shallow  moralists 
have  i^orantly  censured — becomes  one  of  the 
most  efficient  causes  of  industiy,  wealth,  and  civil- 
isation. 

Commerce,  and  the  manu&cturea  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  by  which  again  it  is  indefinitely 
extended,  are  always  most  advantageously  carried 
on  in  great  towns ;  which,  consequently,  are  uni- 
formly most  numerous  in  commeroial  countries. 
These  great  towns  are  the  grand  sources  of  civili- 
sation. The  compedtion  that  takes  place  in  them, 
the  excitement  that  is  constantly  kept  up,  the 
collision  of  so  many  minds  brought  into  immediate 
contact,  and  all  endeavouring  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  their  respective  departments,  develops  all 
the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and  renders  a 
great  city  a  perpetually  radiating  focus  of  intelli- 
gence and  invention. 

At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  commerce  been  nearly  so  extensive  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  will  contmue 
to  increase,  with  the  increase  of  intelligence,  popu- 
lation, and  wealth,  all  over  the  world.  But  the 
tendency  of  an  extensive  commerdal  intercourse 
among  different  nations  is  to  diffuse  the  advan- 
tages of  civilisation  e<}ually  amongst  them  all; 
and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  the 
differences  that  now  exist  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  various  European  states, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  depend  on  differences 
of  soil  or  climate,  or  other  natural  causes,  will 
gradually  decrease,  and  finally  unite  them  into 
one  European  family. 

EUSTATIUS  (ST.),  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  W. 
India  islands  in  the  group  called  the  Leeward 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  m  lat  l?^'  80'  N., 
long.  670  40'  W.,  between  St.  Christopher's  and 
Saba,  about  9  m.  NW.  the  former,  and  15  m.  SE. 
the  hitter  island.  Area,  189  sq.  m.  Pop.  8,270  in 
1861.  The  island  is  evidently  an  extinct  volcano : 
it  rises  out  of  the  ocean  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
has  a  depression  in  its  centre,  apparently  its  ancient 
crater,  which  now  furnishes  a  plentiful  cover  for 
numerous  wild  animals.  The  coast  is  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  on  the  SW.,  where 
the  town  of  St.  Eustatius  nas  been  built.  Climate 
generally  healthy,  but  terrific  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  island  suffers  also 
the  great  drawback  of  a  deficiency  of  spring  water. 
Soil  very  fertile,  and  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
has  brought  almost  ever}'  portion  of  it  into  cul- 
ture. Tobacco,  which  is  the  principal  product,  is 
raised  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  to  its  very  sum- 
mit. Sugar,  ootton,  indigo,  coffee,  maize,  yams, 
potatoes,  drc,  are  also  grown ;  and  hogs,  kids, 
rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultiy,  being  reared  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  required  for  the  use 
of  the  pop.,  the  island  furnishes  them  to  others. 
But  we  have  no  accurate  informadon  respecting 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  annual  produce,  or  of 
the  export  or  import  trade.  Formerly  it  used  to 
be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  conttaband  traffic 
with  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  continent  of  S. 
America.  This  island  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Dutch,  early  in  the  17th  century ;  it  has,  since 
then,  several  times  changed  hands  between  them, 
the  French,  and  the  English ;  it  was  finally  given 
up  to  Holland  in  1814. 

EUXINE.    (See  Blacv  Sea.) 

EYESHAM,  a  parL  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Worcester,  hund.  Blakenhorst,  in  Uie 
fertile  vale  of  Evesham,  on  the  Avon,  18  m.  SE. 
Worcester,  and  106  m.  NW.  London  by  Great 
Western  and  West  Midland  railway.    Pop.  4,680 
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in  1861.    The  bor.  extends  over  three  imrishes, 
comprising  in  all  an  area  of  2,150  acres.  ■  The  bor. 
is  situated  on  both  sides  the  river,  the  communi- 
cation between  its  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by 
a  fine  stone  bridge.    Evesham  is  very  ancient,  a 
monastery  having  been  founded  here  anno  709.  It 
was  a  mitred  abbey,  and  at  the  dissolution  its 
revenues  amounted  to  1,183/L  a  year.  Few  vestiges 
of  the  building  now  remain,  with  the  exception  of 
a  magnificent  tower,  now  used  as  a  belfry,  built 
not  long  before  the  dissolution.    This  tower  is  a 
square,  22  ft.  by  22,  and  117  ft.  in  height :  it  is 
reckoned  the  finest  extant  specimen  of  the  pointed 
ecclesiastical  style  of  the  16th  century.   The  town 
consists  principallv  of  a  main  street  m  the  line  of 
the  bridge,  and  of  another  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  it.    It  is  paved  and  lighted  under  the  provisions 
of  a  local  act,  which  also  provides  for  the  watching 
of  the  town  and  the  care  of  the  bridge.    There  are 
three  churc*he8,  with  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wes- 
leyans,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers.    It  has  a  well 
endowed  free  grammar  school,  Archdeacon  Deacle's 
charity  school,  with  national,  infant,  and  Sunday< 
schools,  an  apprentice  fund,  "and  sundry  benefac- 
tions to  the  poor.    The  stocking  manufacture  is 
earned  on  to  some  extent;  parchment  is  also 
made ;  but  gardening  is  the  principal  business  of 
the  inhabs.    Evesham  claims  to  be  a  bor.  bv  pre- 
scription ;  it  sent  2  mems.  to  the  parL  holden  in 
the  2l8t  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  was  not  again  repre- 
sented till  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
who  gave  a  charter  to  the  bor.    Since  then  it  has 
continued  to  send  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.    Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  capital  and  other  bur- 
gesses, members  of  the  corporation.    Registered 
electors  338  in  1866,  of  whom  63  freemen.    Gross 
annual  value  of  real  propertv  assessed  to  income 
tax  21,788/.  in  1857,  and  20,*2992.  in  1862.    The 
corporation  revenue,  amounting  to  480/.  in  1862,  is 
mostly  derived  from  bor.  rates,  tolls,  and  dues. 
The  ma^or  and  four  senior  aldermen  of  the  old 
corporation  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  had 
power  to  hold  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
to  try  and  punish  all  crimes  other  than  high  trea- 
son.   So  late  as  1740,  a  woman  was  burned  here 
for  petty  treason. 

Near  Evesham  was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1266,  the  battle  between  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Edward  I.,  and  the  confederated  barons 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester :  the 
latter  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  leader  and 
his  eldest  son  killed. 

EVREUX  (an.  Mediolanum,  and  subsequently 
Fburovicea),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Euro,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Iton,  an  aflluent  of  the  Seine, 
28  m.  S.  Rouen,  and  61  m.  WNW.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  Pop.  12,266  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built;  but  the 
streets  are  rather  narrow,  and  its  houses  have  an 
antiquated  appearance ;  it  is  surroimded  by  fine 
promenades,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  chief  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  curious  in  France ;  it  is  in 
the  figure  of  a  cross,  its  centre  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  dome  and  pyramid,  the  summit  of  which 
is  255|  ft.  above  the  ground;  16  pillars  on  either 
side  separate  the  nave  and  choir  from  the  lateral 
part  of  the  building ;  the  left  entrance,  which  is 
flanked  bv  two  octagonal  towers,  is  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  other  principal  structures  are  the 
chnreh  of  SL  Saurin,  probably  as  ancient  as  the 
cathedral;  the  great  clock-tower,  built  in  1417; 
the  town-hall,  h&tel  de  prdfecture,  episcopal  palace, 
prison,  theatre,  and  public  library',  with  10,000 
vols.  Evreux  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
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of  a  bishopric,  which  had  its  origin  as  early  as  the 
3rd  centunr,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  depart- 
mental college,  and  a  primary*  normal  schooll  It 
has  a  fine  botanic  garden,  societies  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  arts,  and  of  medicine;  and  various 
courses  of  lectures.  Its  situation  on  one  of  the 
principal  roads  in  France  greatly  facilitates  its 
trade,  and  afToids  ready  ouUets  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather,  tick- 
ings, satinettes,  Ac  Evreux  has  sufiered  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  frequently  in  possession  of 
the  English ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  sacked  by 
them  and  by  the  French.  It  was  assigned  by 
Richelieu  to  the  Due  de  Bouillon  in  exchange  for 
the  principality  of  Sedan. 

EaETER,  a  city,  co.  of  itself,  sea-port,  and 
parL  bor.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Wcmford 
on  the  Exe,  9  m.  N>V.  from  it«  embouchure  in  the 
English  Channel;  167  m.  WSW.  London,  by  road, 
and   193}  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.    Pop. 
23,479  in  1821 ;  31,312  in  1841  ;  and  41,749  m 
1861.    The  cit^  is  built  on  the  acclivity  and  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  rising  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river, 
amidst  a  remarkably  broken  and  irregular,  but 
fertile  district.    The  two  principal  lines  of  street 
cross  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the  city  ; 
numerous  smaller  ones  intersect  these  and  each 
other  in  various  directions :  these  are  for  the  most 
part  narrow,  with  many  ancient  houses.     The 
principal  street,  leading  in  a  direction  from  E.  to 
W.,  is  broad,  and  has  lofty  modem  houses  and 
handsome  shops  ;  it  is  connected  with  an  ancient 
suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  bv  a  fine 
bridge  of  three  arehes,  built  in  1776.    tkdford 
Cireus,  the  terraces  of  Northemhay  and  Southern- 
hay  (forming  part  of  the  city),  and  the  suburbs, 
es{jecially  those  of  Heavitree  and  St.  Leonard's  on 
the  E.  and  S.,  consist  also  of  elegant  modem  re^- 
dences  :  in  these  directions,  terraces  of  a  similar 
character,  and  detached  villas^  are  fast  increasing  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
configuity  of  several  favourite    watering-places, 
and  the  excellent  markets,  inducing  the  residence 
of  many  wealthy  and  respectable  families.    The 
city  is  well  paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water  by  a  company,  under  an  act  passed  in 
1831.    Exeter  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded 
in  1249.    The  cathedral,  begun  in  1280,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  in  the  pointed 
style  of  dififerent  periods,  with  two  massive  Nor- 
man towers.    The  W.  front  has  a  facade,  with 
numerous  statues  of  saints  and  kings  in  niches 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  tracery  :  over  it  is  a 
magnificent  painted  window ;  a  corresponding  one 
at  the  E.  end,  and  those  of  the  aisles  and  tran- 
septs also   display  great  diversity  and  beauty. 
The  interior  is  ver}'  striking,  from  its  exquisite 
proportions  and  simple  grandeur ;  a  richly  orna- 
mented screen  parts  the  nave  from  the  choir,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  very  large  organ  ;  St.  Mary's 
chapel,  the  chapter-house,  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  several  ancient  monuments  are  also  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  There  is  a  valuable  ancient  library, 
in  which,  amongst  other  muniments,  is  the  Exeter 
Domeaday  Book,  published  by  the  Record  Com- 
missioners in  a  supplementary  voL  to  the  great 
Dometday,    The  cathedral  sufTered  much  during 
the  civil  war,  but  has  been  carefullv  renovated. 
The  bishop's  palace  (of  the  reign  of  Edward  IT.) 
adjoins  it  on  the  SE.    The  other  buUdiugs  in  the 
close  are  modem,  obstmcting  the  \*iew  of  the  ca- 
thedral on  the  W.  and  S. ;  on  the  other  sides  u 
an  open  area,  planted  \iith  trees.    There  are  29 
other  churches  and  episcopal  chapels  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  ;  the  only  one  requiring  notice  is  Uie 
modem  church  of  St.  Sidwell,  in  the  pointed  style, 
which,  with  its  spire,  forms  a  conspicuous  oma- 
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ment  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  It  has  also  a 
Catholic  and  several  dissenting  cbai^ela,  and  a 
ajnagogne.  The  principal  chantable  institutions 
are,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  hospital,  establbhed  in 
1743,  and  accommodating  above  200  patients  ;  a 
deaf  and  dumb  institation  for  poor  children  of  any 
of  the  foor  W.  coontiea,  who  are  maintained,  edu- 
cated, and  taught  various  trades;  a  lunatic  asylum, 
a  blind  asylum,  an  e^e  infirmary,  city  dispensary, 
and  oeveml  seta  of  endowed  almshouses ;  a  fe- 
male penitentiary,  humane  society,  and  nume- 
rous others.  There  is  a  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1688,  with  a  revenue  of  about  800/. 
a  year,  and  six  exhibitions  of  3GL  each,  one  of 
821,  three  of  26/L,  and  six  of  8/.  a  vear  each  to 
either  university  ;  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1661,  for  32  bovii  and  4  girls,  and  80  day  scholars : 
St.  ifary  Arches  school,  founded  in  1686,  and 
educating  62  boys  on  Bell's  plan,  of  whom  80  are 
partly  clothed ;  the  enisoopal  charity  school,  esta- 
olished  1709,  and  clothing  and  instructing  180 
boys  and  180  girls ;  the  ladies'  school,  for  40  girls ; 
the  national  or  Bell's  school,  for  662  bojrs  and  860 
giris ;  an  infant  school ;  a  dissenting  charity  school, 
n>r  55  children ;  and  many  laige  Sunday  schools. 
The  Devon  and  Exeter  scienatic  and  literary  in- 
stitution has  a  valuable  library  and  museum : 
there  is  also  an  athen«nm  ;  pubUc  sufaecription 
rooms  for  balls  and  concerts ;  public  baths  ;  a  good 
theatre,  usually  open  in  winter,  and  during  the 
county  asnzes ;  and  an  ancient  guildhall,  near 
the  centre  of  the  High  Street.  Annual  races  take 
place  in  August,  on  Ualdon  Hill,  6  m.  SW.  of  the 
citv.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  Norman  castle 
(of  which  the  remains  of  the  gateway  are  still 
preserved)  is  a  modem  county  sessions-house, 
where  the  assizes  are  held  ;  and  in  the  huffc  area 
bdbre  it,  the  election  of  members  for  S.  Devon, 
and  other  public  meeting,  take  place.  It  is  sur- 
rounded amphitheatrewise  by  the  old  ramparts, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  planted  with  trees.  N.  of 
the  ramparts  is  a  fine  public  avenue,  near  which 
are  the  county  gaol  and  bridewell,  and  ^so  those 
of  the  city :  aU  of  them  are  well-built  modem 
stmctorea ;  near  the  former  are  laige  cavalry  btf- 
racks,  >and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city  still  more  ex- 
tensive ones  for  artillery.  The  principal  market 
0  on  Friday  for  com,  cattle,  woollen  goods,  and 
general  provisions  ;  a  smaller  one  on  Tuesday  for 
the  last  named,  of  which  there  is  also  a  oonsi- 
denble  daily  supply,  especially  on  Saturday ;  a 
great  cattle  market  on  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month ;  and  annual  fairs  the  third  Wednesday  in 
February,  May,  and  July,  and  the  second  Wed- 
neswUy  in  December,  chiefly  for  cattle.  At  Al- 
phinfftoo,  about  1  m.  from  the  dty,  a  laige  hone 
fair  IS  held  yearly  in  October.  Woollen  goods 
formed  the  ancient  staple  of  Exeter,  and  during 
last  century  it  exported  large  quantities  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  this  trade  lias  wholly  ceased.  The  cotton  and 
shawl  manufacture,  introduced  more  recently,  has 
also  been  given  up ;  and  though  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  woollen  manufecturers  of  Devon  are 
stfll  held  at  Exeter,  the  work  executed  there  is 
limited  to  sefges.  'Iliere  are  several  laige  brew- 
erics  and  iron-foundries  in  the  city ;  and  tan-yards 
and  paper-mills,  employing  tMny  hands  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Its  chief  business  ori- 
ginates in  its  bong  the  provincial  capital,  where 
the  public  business  of  the  co.  is  transacted,  as 
well  as  the  daily  concerns  of  the  populous  and 
fertile  districts  immediately  round  iL  It  is  also  a 
great  thoroughlare  ;  and  has  derived  much  advan- 
tage from  the  opening  of  the  several  lines  of  rail- 
way, which  place  it  in  direct  communication  with 
London,  Ibisiol,  Plymouth,  and  the  chief  towns 
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of  England.  The  custom-house,  quays,  bonding 
and  other  warehouses  connected  with  the  shipping 
trade,  are  at  the  SW.  end  of  the  city  ;  where  the 
river,  confined  by  a  weir,  forms  a  tloatinji^  haven 
connected  with  a  ship  canal  excavated  m  1678, 
and  originally  3  m.  long  :  this  has  been  deepened 
and  extended  2  m.  lower,  so  that  vessels  of  300 
tons  now  ascend  to  the  city :  a  laij^e  floating 
basin  has  also  been  formed,  in  addition  to  the 
haven,  and  is  the  tenunus  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railway.  These  improvements,  effected 
not  many  years  ago,  have  cost  the  city  corpo- 
ration upwards  of  100,000iL  llie  sea  entrance  to 
the  harix)ur  has  a  shifting  bar,  and  is  narrow  and 
intricate,  but  it  is  well  buoyed,  and  within  the 
narrow  neck  of  land,  between  it  and  the  English 
Channel,  is  a  spacious  and -safe  anchorage  called 
the  Bight  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1864,  36  sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  110 
over  60  tons,  of  a  totd  burthen  of  17,282  tons  ; 
there  was,  besides,  1  steamer  of  37  tons.  Gross 
amount  of  customs  duty  received  102,154i!.  in 
1869  ;  99,718Z.  in  1861 ;  and  118,084/.  in  1868. 

Exeter  is  a  corpomtion  Yry  prescription.  Its 
earliest  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  il. ;  its  last 
in  the  26th  Geoige  III.  The  city  is  divided  into 
six  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  alder- 
men, and  36  councillors.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  corporation  amounts  to  about  10,000iL,  derived 
partly  from  lands  and  houses,  but  chiefly  from 
market,  town,  and  canal  dues.  The  chanties  in 
the  city  are  divided  into  *  church '  and  '  general 
charities,'  and  are  governed  by  two  distinct  bodies 
of  trustees,  select^  from  lists  submitted  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  Exeter  has  returned  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  1286 ;  the  right  of  election,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  bein^  in  freeholders 
and  in  freemen  by  heirship,  servitude,  and  pre- 
sentation. The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits 
of  the  pari  bor.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs  of 
Heavitree  and  St,  Thomas,  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts. Registered  electors,  8^06  in  1866.  The 
limits  of  the  municipal  bor.  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  pari.  bor.  The  courts  of  justice^  or 
quarter  sessions  for  the  citv,  have  jurisdiction, 
under  the  powers  given  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act:  they  are  held  four  times  a  year;  tne  recorder 

}>resides,  and  barristers  plead  in  them.  There  are 
bur  courts  of  civil  Jurisdiction,  the  provost's  court 
having  jurisdiction  to  any  amount,  A  court  of 
requests,  for  debts  under  4'0«.,  establish«i  in  18th 
George  III.,  is  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  much 
resorted  to.  The  general  sessions  and  assizes  for 
Devonshire  are  aL)o  held  here.  Tbe  city  poor  are 
under  a  corporation  established  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  The  rates  average  upwards  of  3,000^ 
a  year.  The  annual  value  of  real  propert  v  assessed 
to  income  tax  was  204,926(.  in  1867,  and'  197,0692. 
in  1862. 

Exeter  is  the  laca  Danmiarum  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  second  cen- 
tury :  numerous  coins  and  other  relics  of  that  people 
have  been  discovered.  During  the  Saxon  penod 
it  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  Weseex,  and 
was  noted  for  the  number  of  its  religious  establish- 
ments. It  has  undergone  several  sieges.  Areh- 
bishop  Baldwin,  Sir  T.  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library.  Lord  Chancellor  King,  Lord 
Gifford,  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  were  natives  of  Exeter :  it 

S'ves  the  titles  of  Marquis  and  Earl  to  the  Cecil 
mily. 

E\  E,  a  bor.  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Suf- 
folk, rape  Pevensey,  hund.  Hartismere,  in  a  low 
fertile  tract,  intersected  by  several  streams,  about 
2  m.  from  the  main  line  of  road  from  London  to 
Norwich,  76  m.  N£.  London  bv  road,  and  92  m. 
by  Great  Eastern  railway,  viA  ilellia.    Pop.  7,038 
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in  1861.  The  town  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  market  town,  but  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  considered  as  a  place  of  trade.  The 
white-washed  houses,  thatched  roofs,  and  unpaved 
streets,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  handsome 
a^cultural  village.  The  church  is  a  spacious  cru- 
ciform structure,  with  a  noble  tower  m  the  later 
Gothic  style :  there  are  also  two  dissenting  chapels ; 
an  almshouse  for  four  poor  women ;  a  free  j^m- 
mar-school  (with  two  exhib.  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge) ;  a  national  school,  supported  by  sub- 
scription ;  a  house  of  industrv,  adjoining  which  is 
a  handsome  modem  guildhall.  Market,  Tuesday 
for  com ;  Saturday  for  general  provisions.  The 
inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  for- 
merly, hand-made  lace  employed  a  majority  of  the 
females,  but  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  this  has  declined.  It  claims  to 
be  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  the  earliest  charter  was 
granted  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  subsequently 
eight  others  w^re  conferred.  It  retumed  two  mems, 
to  the  U.  of  C.  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was 
deprived  of  one  mem.  The  right  of  voting  was 
formerly  in  the  burgesses,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty. 
The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  pari, 
bor.  BO  as  to  include  ten  additional  parishes,  com- 
prising an  area  of  15,150  acres.  Kegistered  elec- 
tors, 332  in  1865.  According  to  the  Municipal 
Act,  the  limits  of  the  bor.  for  municipal  purposes 
are  restricted  to  about  150  acres;  and  it  is  go- 
vemed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
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Corporation  revenue  about  300L  a  year,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  rents. 

EYEMOUTH,  a  market  town,  and  the  only 
sea-port  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Germsii 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Eye;  7  m. 
N.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  42  m.  E.  by  S.  Edin- 
burgh. Pop.  1,721  in  1861.  The  town  has  gene- 
rally a  thriving  and  respectable  appearance,  but 
the  only  public  building  worth  notice  is  the  psri^h 
church.  It  carries  on  some  fishery  business ;  but 
latterly  it  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  harbour  of 
Eyemouth  lies  at  the  comer  of  a  bay,  into  wbioli 
slups  may  work  in  and  out  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
or  Ue  at  anchor,  secure  from  all  winds  exoq>t  from 
the  N.  or  N£.  Spacious  granaries  have  been 
erected,  in  connection  with  the  com  trade,  on  the 

Jiuay ;  and  a  large  building,  once  u^ed  as  barracks 
or  soldiers,  is  employed  as  a  granary.  Owing  to 
its  near  vicinity  to  England,  being  the  first  har- 
bour on  the  Scotch  side,  Eyemouth  was  f<mDerly 
famous  for  smuggling ;  but  illicit  traffic  has  long 
disappeared. 

Eyemouth  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity ; 
but  the  most  important  fact  in  its  history  is  that 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  his  expedition  against 
Scotland  in  1547,  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  on  a 
bold  promontory  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  the  re- 
mains of  which  can  still  be  traced.  Tlie  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  this  place,  was  created  Baron  Eye- 
mouth by  William  UI. ;  but  the  title,  being 
limited  to  heizs  male,  is  now  extinct. 
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■pABRIANO,  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  An- 
coua,  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  Apennines,  80  m. 
WSW.  Ancona.  Pop.  17,798  in  1861.  The  town 
has  a  cathedral  and  numerous  convents.  Felt 
cloth  of  good  quality,  for  printers,  distillers,  and 
paper  makers,  is  produced  here;  and  it  is  oele- 
orated  for  its  paper  and  parchment.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  places  at 
which  pi^)er  from  linen  rags  was  manufactured. 
Glue  and  some  other  articles  are  also  produced. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs,  and  markets  twice  a 
week. 

FAENZA  (an.  FaveiUia),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Ravenna,  on  the  Emilian  Way,  at  the 
junction  of  the  canal  of  Zanelli  with  the  Lamone; 
9  m.  NW.  Forii,  and  30  m.  SE.  Bologna,  on  the 
railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona.  Pop.  35,592  in 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel.  It  has  four  well  built 
streets,  leading  to  a  square  in  its  centre,  in  which 
are  the  cathedral,  town-hall,  new  theatre,  and 
many  handsome  private  residences,  with  a  fine 
marble  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the 
town  consists  of  miserable  courts  and  lanes.  There 
are  twenty-six  churches,  fifteen  convents,  two 
schools  of  painting,  a  lyceum,  hospital,  and  two 
orphan  asylums.  The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of 
porcelain  which  has  derived  its  name  (Jayence) 
from  this  town,  still  continues  to  be  carried  on, 
but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.  There 
are  some  factories  for  silk  fabrics,  and  tvrist  and 
paper  mills.  Its  trade,  which  is  tolerably  active, 
IS  facilitated  bv  the  canal,  which  leads  to'  the  Po- 
di-Primaro.  f'aenza  was  sacked  by  the  Goths  in 
the  sixth  century ;  nearly  mined  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  11.;  and  annexed  to  the  popedom  by 
Julius  II.  in  1509.  It  was  the  residence  of  Tonri- 
oelli,  the  inventor  of  the  barometer. 

FALAISE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Calvados, 


cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Ant^,  21  m.  SSE.  Caen,  on  a 
short  branch  of  the  railwav  from  Caen  to  Mans. 
Pop.  8,561  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  its  castle,  now  in  part  a  ruin,  but  anciently  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy^and  the  birth- 
place of  William  the  Conc^ueror.  The  town  was 
formerlv  pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  still  sur- 
rounded with  walls.  It  is  clean  and  well  built ; 
has  3  long  streets,  4  squares  adorned  with  modem 
fountains,  3  churches,  2  hospitals,  a  theatre  and  a 

Eublic  library  with  4,000  vols.  Falaise  has  a  tri- 
unal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  communal  col- 
lege. Its  manufactures  consist  of  laoe,  tnlles,  and 
cotton  fabrics.  Its  suburb  of  Gnibray  is  oelebnted 
for  a  large  fair  held  in  it  each  year,  from  the  10th 
to  the  25th  August.  The  value  of  tiie  oominodi' 
ties  disposed  of  at  this  fiur  has  been  estimated  at 
15,000,000  fr.,  or  600,000i: 

FALKJRK,  a  market  town,  parL  bor.,  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  oo.  Stirling,  on  an  eminence,  3  m. 
SS  W.  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grangemouth,  at  the  SW. 
extremity  of  the  fertile  tract  of  land  called '  the 
Carse  of  Falkirk,'  22  m.  W.  by  K.  Edinbuigh,  and 
10  m.  S.  by  E.  Stirling,  on  the  railway  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Stirling.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,079,  and  of  dis- 
trict 20,576  in  1861.  The  district  indodes  Air- 
drie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  as  well 
as  two  villages  within  leas  than  a  mile  eadi  cf  the 
town,  nam^v,  Camelon  on  the  W.,  and  Laariston 
on  the  E.  The  Canon  Iron  Works  (see  Carbon) 
are  within  2  m.  of  the  town.  Grangemouth,  sxto- 
ated  at  the  junction  of  the  Forth  and  Qyde  canal 
with  the  river  Cairon,  about  4  m.  frmn  t&e  Forth, 
forms  the  port  of  Falkirk.  The  canal  in  question 
runs  pAst  the  K.  extremity  of  BaioBford  village, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Union  canal  from  Edinbuigh* 
at  Lock  16,  within  less  than  a  m.  of  Falkirk.  (See 
GBAHasMOUTH.)    The  Edinbuigh  and  Gla^w 
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and  the  Scottish  Central  lailways  pass  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  borough. 

Falkirk  consists  of  one  well-built  street,  about 
^  m^  in  length,  with  Tarious  cross  lanes,  and  of 
Grahamsion  and  Bainsford,  which  stretch  in  a 
continuous  line  1  m.  to  the  N.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  built  in  1811,  with 
a  steeple  130  ft.  in  height;  the  town-house,  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Free  Church,  the  Relief, 
Associate  Synod,  and  the  Baptists.  There  are  32 
schools,  male  and  female,  in  the  parish,  of  which 
22  belong  to  the  town.  There  is,  also,  a  flourish- 
ing school  of  arts,  in  which  courses  of  lectures  on 
different  branches  of  science  are  delivered  every 
winter. 

Falkirk  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  manu- 
factures. There  are  sundry  printing  presses,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  some  small  manufactories  of 
pyroligneous  add,  with  a  few  muslin  weavers  who 
work  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  weave  linen 
or  cloth  from  yam  spun  by  families  in  the  district. 
But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  teems  with 
manufactures  and  other  sources  of  employment. 
In  addition  to  the  Carron  Works,  there  is  the  Fal- 
kirk Foundry,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Bainsford, 
in  which  about  500  persons,  young  and  old,  are 
engaged.  Near  it  are  various  extensive  collieries 
which  not  only  supply  the  district,  but  furnish,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  Edinburgh  maricet. 
There  are  also  saw-mills,  several  flour-mills,  and 
a  small  ship-building  yard.  Camelon  is  princi- 
paUy  occupied  by  lUiilerB,  their  number  varying 
from  240  to  2o0.  Bainsford  is  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  Carron 
Works  and  to  the  Falkirk  Foundry. 

Falkirk  is  celebrated  chiefly  for'its  tryttij  which 
are  the  greatest  fairs  or  markets  for  cattle  of  any 
in  Scotland.  There  are  three  trysts  annually,  be- 
ginning respectively  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  Aug., 
Sept.,  and  Oct. :  the  last  being  by  far  the  largest. 
They  continue  at  least  two  days  each  time,  and 
sometimes  for  nearly  a  week.  The  cattle  are 
chiefly  finom  the  Highlands,  and  sold  for  feeding 
in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  or  in  England.  The  entire 
value  of  Uie  stock  annually  disposed  of  at  these 
tmts  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  under  l,000,000iL 
These  trysts  were  established  upwards  of  200  years 
ago. 

The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.    The  old 
diurch,  on  the  site  of  which  the  new  one  was 
built  in  1811,  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Caenmore 
in  1057.     In  the  valley  between  Falkirk  and  the 
Carron,  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  Scotch,  under 
Sir  William  Wallace,  against  the  English,  under 
Edward  I.,  in  which  the  latter  prevailed,  and  Sir 
John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart  fell.    The 
tomb  of  Graham,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen has  thrice  renewed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
churcibyaid  of  Falkirk.    On  a  moor,  within  Am. 
of  the  town  on  the  SW.,  Charles  Stuart  the  Pre- 
tender, in  1746,  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal 
army,  under  General  Hawlev.   (Jamelon  was  once 
a  Roman  station :  and  near  this  the  famous  Koman 
wall  began,  commonly  called  'Graham's  Dyke,' 
which  was  erected  anno  140,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus   Pius,  and  which  extended 
acroea  the  island  firom  the  Carron  to  the  Clyde. 
FaUdik  was  a  burgh  of  barony  till  the  year  1883, 
when  it  obtained  a  constitution  from  parliament; 
and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies, 
a  treasurer,  and  seven  counsellors.    It  returns  a 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  in  union  with  the  burghs 
of  Linlithgow,  Lanaric,  Hamilton,  and  Airdrie, 
and  in  1865  had  1,540  re^tered  voters. 

FALKLAND,  an  ancient  bor.  of  regality  of 
Scotland,  co.  Fife,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  East 
Lomond  Hill,  21  m,  N.  by  W.  Edinburgh.    The 
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hill  in  question  so  far  overshadows  it,  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  it  for  about  10  weeks 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Pop.  1,142  in  1831,  and 
715  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street 
with  some  cross  lanes ;  the  houses  being  in  many 
cases  thatched,  and  of  an  antique  primitive  de- 
scription. Falidand  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
having  been  a  royal  residence,  and  for  the  many 
historical  recollections  connected  with  it.  The 
palace,  which  was  originally  a  stronghold  belong- 
mg  to  the  Macduffa,  thanes  of  Fife,  was  attached 
to  the  crown  in  1424,  on  the  forfeiture  of  that 
ancient  house,  and  became  a  hunting  seat  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs.  It  stood  on  the  £.  of  the 
town ;  and  the  present,  which  b  but  a  fragment 
of  the  original  building,  was  eretited  by  James  V. 
This  monarch  died  here  in  1542.  It  was  a  favour- 
ite residence  of  his  grandson,  James  VI.  The 
last  sovereign  who  visited  it  was  Charles^  II.  in 
1650.  It  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay ;  but  what  remained  of  it  has  recently  been 
renovated.  In  1715,  after  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
Muir,  the  famous  Rob  Hoy  McGregor  seized  on 
and  garrisoned  the  palace  with  a  party  of  the 
McGregors,  and  successfully  laid  the  burgh  and 
country  in  the  vicinity  under  contribution.  Falk- 
land was  erected  into  a  royal  buigh  by  James  II. 
in  1458;  but  it  is  one  of  four  roval  buighs  in 
Scotland  (viz.  Elie,  Earlsferry,  I^ewbuigh,  and 
Falkland)  that  were  excused,  on  their  0¥rn  appli- 
cation, from  sending  representatives  to  parliament, 
owing  to  their  poverty,  or  inability  to  afford  the 
necessary  expense  of  an  election,  and  of  support- 
ing their  members  when  elected.  They  still,  how- 
ever, enjoy  all  the  other  privil^es  of  royal  burghs. 
*  Falkland  Wood,'  the  royal  park,  has  long  dis- 
appeared. Falkland  gives  the  title  of  Yisoount  to 
the  noble  family  of  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  Malouinea,  Span. 
Malmfia*)y  a  group  in  the  S.  Atlantic  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  about  90,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  as  many  as  200,  large 
and  small  islands;  between  lat.  51^  and  52^45'  S., 
and  long.  57°  20'  and  61®  46'  W. ;  about  1,000  m. 
SSW.  from  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  240  m. 
NE.  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  about  7,000  m.  distant 
from  London.  Only  two  of  these  islands  are  of 
any  considerable  size, — the  E.  and  W.  Falklands. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  former,  NP:.  to  SW.,  is 
nearly  130  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  about  80  m. 
The  latter  is  about  100  m.  in  length,  by  50  m.  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  same  Erections.  Their 
united  area  is  estimated  at  13,000  sq.  m.  Between 
the  two  main  islands  is  Falkland  Sound,  whence 
the  whole  archipelago  has  derived  its  name :  this 
channel  is  from  7  to  12  m.  in  breadth,  and  navi- 
^ble  for  shi])s  of  any  class ;  many  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  situated  in  it.  Next  to  £.  and  W. 
Falkland,  the  principal  islands  are,  the  Great 
Swan  island  on  the  W.,  Saunders,  Keppel,  and 
Pebble  islands  on  the  N.,  and  the  Jason  isles  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  the  group.  A  small  Eng- 
lish garrison  is  stationed  at  Port  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  Berkley  Sound,  towards  the  N£.  extre- 
mity of  E.  Falkland ;  and  the  islands  are  further 
occupied  by  a  few  Buenos  Ayrean  gauchos,  In- 
dians brought  from  the  S.  American  continent, 
and  Europeans;  and  frequented  by  numerous 
American,  English,  and  French  whalers  and 
sealers;  but  most  of  them  are  uninhabited,  and 
thepop.  of  the  others  is  variable  and  uncertain. 

The  shores  of  these  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
low,  except  on  the  W.  side  of  the  group,  where 
there  are  many  high  precipitous  cliffs  and  ridges 
of  rocky  hiUs  about  1,000  ft,  in  elevation.  The 
average  height  of  the  W.  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  £.  island;  though  the  highest  hUls  seem  to  be 
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in  the  latter,  where  they  rise  to  abont  1,700  ft. 
iA»ve  the  sea.  All  the  Falklands  are  of  a  very 
insular  shape,  and  much  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets.  Excellent  harbours,  easy  of  access,  afford- 
ing good  shelter,  with  the  very  best  holding 
ground,  abound  among  them,  and,  with  due  care, 
offer  ample  protection  from  the  frequent  gales. 
(Fitzroy,  p.  246.)  The  sea  around  the  Falldands 
is  mostly  deep,  but  in  general  much  deeper  near 
the  S.  and  W.  shores  than  on  those  of  the  X.  The 
climate  is  variable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of 
England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite  as  healthy. 
The  thermometer  at  port  Louis  rarely  rises  m 
summer  above  70^  Fah.,  or  sinks  in  winter  below 
30^:  snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  more 
than  48  hours,  except  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
it  never  freezes  so  hard  as  to  produce  ice  capable 
of  sustaining  any  weight.    Excess  of  wind  is  the 

Enndpal  evu :  a  region  more  subject  to  its  violence, 
oth  in  summer  and  winter,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention.  The  winds  generally  freshen  as  the 
sunrises,  and  die  away  with  sunset;  the  nights 
are  in  goieral  calm,  and  as  beautifully  clear  and 
starlight  as  in  tropical  countries.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  westerly ;  £.  winds  are  not  frequent ; 

Sales  and  squalls  come  principally  from  the  S. 
lain  falls  more  frequently  than  in  England ;  but 
the  showers  are  lighter,  and  the  evaporation  is 
quicker.  Thunder-storms  are  unosuaL  Falkland 
is  the  island  that  has  been  the  most  explored.  Its 
most  elevated  parts  are  composed  of  a  compact 
quartz  lock.  In  the  lower  country,  clay-slate  and 
sandstone  are  intermixed,  and  are  often  covered  by 
excellent  day  fit  for  making  bricks  and  earthen- 
ware. In  many  places  very  solid  peat  in  layers, 
varying  in  depth  from  2  to  10  feet,  has  been  dis- 
covered;  and  this  valuable  product  appeus  to  be 
plentiful  throughout  the  whole  of  the  archipelago, 
where  it  may  for  ages  supply  the  defidencv  of 
timber.  The  soil  consists  prmdpally  of  a  black 
mould,  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  depth ;  in  many  places, 
and  especially  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges, 
there  are  extensive  bogs.  Fresh  water  is  good  and 
plentiful:  there  are  plenty  of  ponds  and  small 
lakes,  but  no  rivulets  worthy  of  note.  Copper  and 
iron  have  been  discovered. 

The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  unprepossessing; 
but  it  is  sud  that  the  barrenness  is  only  i4)parent; 
that  most  of  the  land  b  abundantly  fertile,  and 
covered  with  a  coane,  long,  and  brown,  but  sweet 
grass ;  whUe,  in  the  interior,  there  are  numerous 
ahdtc^  valleys,  feeding  laige  herds  of  wild  cattle, 
In  various  parts  along  the  sea-shore,  a  tall  sedgy 
glass  callea  tuBSochj  growing  to  6,  or  sometimes 
nearly  10  ft.  in  height,  is  plentiful ;  of  this  the 
cattle  are  very  fond,  and  it  is  also  well  adapted 
for  thatching  buHdings,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  mats  and  baskets.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is 
wanting ;  and  though  the  contrary  has  been  af- 
firmed, we  believe  that  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  its  succeeding  were  the  attempt  made  to  plant 
it.  Generally,  both  the  soil  and  climate  are  un- 
suitable for  com,  though  it  has  been  raised  in  some 
sheltered  spots  near  rort  Louis,  where  potatoes, 
onions,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  have 
also  been  rai^d. 

Should  these  islands  ever  become  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  colony,  its  wealth  will  probably  be 
derived  chiefly  from  breeding  and  rearing  live 
stock.  For  Uiis  the  country  is  well  adapted.  The 
French,  and  afterwards  the  Spanish,  colonists 
turned  loose  upon  the  £.  Falkland  a  number  of 
black  cattle,  hones,  pigs,  and  rabbits,  and  goats 
and  pigs  have  been  landed  upon  the  SDuUer 
islands  at  (Ufferent  periods.  These  animals  have 
multiplied  exceedin|^l]r;  <uid  though  they  have 
been  killed   indiscnminatdy   by   the   crews  of 
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vessels,  as  well  as  by  settlen  (who  sometimeB  kill 
a  wild  cow  merdy  to  get  the  tongue),  there  are 
still  many  thousand  heiuA  of  all  kinds.  The  wild 
bulls  and  horses  are  very  fierce,  and  apt  to  attack 
individuals,  who  are  never  secure  unless  they  are 
well  armed,  or  protected  by  well-trained  dogs.  All 
the  wild  cattle  are  very  large  and  fat.  The  hone* 
are  lightly  built,  and  aversja^e  about  14  hands  2  in. 
in  height.  The  only  form^ble  wild  land  animal 
is  the  wanah,  or  wolf-fox.  This  is  as  huge  aa  an 
English  mastiff,  and  very  fierce;  aooording  to 
Captain  Fitzroy,  however,  it  appean  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  Patagonian  fox.  Sea-dephants 
and  seals  (both  fur  and  hair  seals)  ahomid  on  the 
shores  in  great  numbers,  and  whales  are  fireqaent 
around  the  coasts.  Birds  and  fish  are  amazingly 
numerous. 

Amerigo  Vespucd  has  been  commonly  lepnted 
the  discoverer  of  these  islands,  but  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  never  saw  them.  They  were  in 
reality  discovered  by  Davis  in  1592;  Hawkins 
sailed  along  their  N.  shores  in  1594 ;  and  Strong, 
in  1690,  anchored  between  the  two  large  islands 
in  the  channel,  which  he  called  Falkland  Sound. 
In  1600,  the  Jason  or  Sebald  Islands  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch.  The  Falklands  were  visited 
during  the  fint  half  of  the  18th  century  by  many 
Frendi  vessels ;  and  in  1768  they  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  France,  who  established  a  colony  at 
Fort  Louis  on  the  £.  island,  from  whidi,  however, 
they  were,  in  1766-67,  expdled  by  the  Spaniaids. 
Abont  the  same  period  the  English  settled  at  Port 
Egmont,  Saundere*  Idand,  though  in  1770  th^ 
alao  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Falklands  by 
the  Spaniards.  A  war  with  the  latter  waa  nearly 
the  consequence  of  this  proceeding;  bat  in  1771 
Spain  gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to 
Great  Britain.  Not  having  been  actoaUy  colonised 
hy  us,  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  assumed  in 
1820  a  right  to  the  Falklands,  and  a  colony  from 
that  country  settled  at  Port  Louis,  which  in- 
creased rapidly,  until,  owing  to  a  dispnte  with  the 
Americans,  the  settlement  was  destioyed  by  the 
latter  in  1831.  '  In  1883  the  British  flag  was  again 
hoisted  both  at  Port  Louis  and  Port  Iigmoot,  and 
a  Britaah  governor  has  since  been  continually 
resident  at  the  former  station,  which,  however, 
comprises,  only  a  ruined  fort,  state  house,  and  a 
few  houses.    Total  pop^  624  in  1862. 

The  possession  of  tbe  Falkland  Islands  oflien 
some  advantages.  They  are  dtoated  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  there  is  no  other  colony  intenne- 
diate  between  England  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  the  harboun  are  good  and  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  they  go  far  to  command  the  uiBSSce 
round  Cape  Horn.  They  are  capable  of  affbidiag 
a  plentiful  supply  of  live  stock  and  good  water 
to  ships  touching  at  them.  The  value  cf  imporli 
amounted  to  ll,800i:  in  1856,  and  to  25,5841  in 
1862.  The  value  of  exports  was  11,8002.  in  18d6» 
and  15,556Z.  in  1862. 

FALMOUTH,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-poit  town  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  SW.  division,  hnnd.  Ker- 
rier,  on  the  W.  dde  of  Falmouth  hazbour,  about 
2  m.  from  Peniyn,  and  15  m.  NNE.  tbe  Liasrd 
Point,  and  310  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  munidpal  bor.  5,709,  and  of  psiL 
bor.,  mcL  Penryn,  14,485  in  1861.  The  town  i% 
on  the  whole,  well  built.  There  an  sercid 
churehes,  the  [vindpal  one  being  dedicated  to 
Charles  the  Martyr,  with  chapels  bdonging  to  the 
Baptists,  Wedeyans,  Bryanites,  Friends,  Unita- 
rians, and  Kom.  Cath.;  a  Jews'  synuogne,  a 
market-house,  town-hall,  a  gaol,  built  m  18S1, 
good  public  rooms,  a  fine  hidl,  bdonging  to  the 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Sodetv,  a  cnstom4KNise,  a 
good  quay,  and  numerons  sdioola  and  charitsbte 
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institations.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  with 
its  environs  a  cheeifm  and  picturesque  abearance. 
The  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Falmouth  Harbour,  is 
one  of  the  finest  asylums  for  shipping  in  England. 
Its  entrance,  between  St  Anthony's  Head  on  the 
£.  and  Pendennis  Castle  on  the  W.,  is  about  1  m. 
in  width,  and  it  thence  stretches  inland  about  5^ 
m.  Falmouth  is  situated  on  a  creek  on  its  W. 
and  St.  Mawes  on  its  £.  side,  immediately  within 
St.  Anthony's  Head.  It  lias  deep  water,  and  ex- 
cellent anchorage  ground  for  the  largest  ships; 
they  may  also  anchor  without  the  harbour,  havmg 
it  in  their  power  to  retreat  into  it  should  the  wind 
come  to  blow  from  the  S.,  which  gives  a  great 
facility  to  ships  getting  to  sea.  Ships  of  large 
burden  unload  at  the  quay  at  Falmouth.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  the  harboiur  is  a 
large  rock  covered  at  high  water;  but  a  beacon 
has  been  erected  upon  it  to  point  it  out :  the  usual 
entrance  is  between  this  rock  and  St.  Anthony's 
Head,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  The  harbour  is 
defended  by  Pendennis  Casde  on  its  W.,  and  that 
of  St.  Mawes  on  its  £.  side.  The  former  b  con- 
structed on  a  rock  more  than  300  ft.  above  the 
sea.  They  were  built  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  have 
since  been  much  improved  and  strengthened.  The 
mail-packets  for  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  Uie  W. 
Indies,  and  S.  America,  were  despatched  from  Fal- 
mouth for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  despatched 
ftom  Southampton,  which  has  now,  in  lact,  be- 
come as  it  were  an  out-port  of  the  metropolis. 
The  exports  from  Falmouth  include  copper,  tin, 
tin-plates,  woollen  goods,  pilchards,  and  other 
fish;  a  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Falmouth  and  London,  Pl3rmouth,  Jer- 
sey, Bristol,  and  other  ports.  The  shipping  be- 
longing to  Falmouth  consisted,  on  Jan.  1, 1864,  of 
46  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  of  94  sailing  vessels 
above  50  tons :  there  were  also  4  smaU  steamers, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  180  tons.  The  customs 
revenue  was  9,569^  in  1859 ;  6,250Z.  in  1861 ;  and 
6,532  in  1863.  In  1850,  Falmouth  had  115  regis- 
tered vesseb  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  7,393  tons. 
Market-day,  lliursday,  for  provisions  generally. 

Previously  to  the  late  Municipal  Keform  Act, 
the  bor.  was  limited  to  the  old  town,  which  com- 
prises only  about  half  the  modem  town ;  but  its 
limits  were  then  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  town  and  some  adjacent  territory,  with 
Pendennis  Castle.  For  parliamentary  purposes, 
the  Keform  Act  added  Falmouth  to  the  bor.  of 
Penrvn.  The  united  bor.  sends  two  members  to 
the  H.  of  C. :  registered  electors,  793  in  1865. 

It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and 
twelve  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about 
400^  a  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Falmouth  consisted  only  of  a  few  fisher- 
men's huts :  it  owes  its  subsequent  rise  to  the 
Eatronage  of  the  Killigrew  famUy,  and  the  esta- 
lishment  of  the  packets;  which  last  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its 
situation  so  near  the  Land's  End. 

FALSTER,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand 
on  the  N.,  Moen  on  the  NE.,  and  Laland  on  the 
W.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  27  m. ;  breadth  very  vari- 
able. Area  180  sq.m.  Pop.  26,215  in  1860.  llie 
surface  is  almost  entirely  flat,  but  it  is  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sea,  and  is  comparatively 
healthy.  It  is  well  watered,  though  it  has  no 
stream  deserving  notice.  Its  S.  portion,  a  pro- 
jecting tongue  of  land,  is  mostly  occupied  bv  the 
lagoon  of  Bott6e.  It  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
Danish  islands;  is  richly  wooded,  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  so  much  fruit  that  it  is 
called  the  *  orchard  of  Denmark.'    More  com  is 
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grown  than  is  reqcured  for  home  consumption; 
and  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  cultivated.  Cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry  are  plentiful;  bee-hives  are 
numerous,  honey  and  wax  being  important  articles 
of  produce.  Turf,  chalk,  and  building  stone  are 
found.  Some  vessels  are  built,  but  the  few  manu- 
factures of  the  island  are  wholly  domestic  Ny- 
kiobing,  on  its  W.  side,  is  the  principal  town  :  it 
has  a  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  and  1,400  in- 
habitants. 

FAMAGUSTA,  a  searport  town  of  Cyprus,  in 
what  is  now  a  bleak  and  barren  district  on  the  £. 
shore  of  the  island,  a  little  S.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pediea,  and  40  m.  £.  Nicosia;  lat.  35^  T  40'' 
N.,  long.  330  59'  K  It  was  formerly  well  fortified ; 
and  its  works,  which  are  now  dismantled,  cover  a 
cure,  of  about  2  m.,  and  consist  of  a  rampart  and 
bastions,  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a  broad 
ditch  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  entrance  to  the 
haibour,  which  appears  not  to  be  more  than  from 
80  to  100  yards  across,  is  defended  on  one  side  by 
a  bastion,  and  on  the  other  by  a  ruined  tower. 
This  port  once  admitted  vessels  of  a  considerable 
draught  of  water ;  but  since  its  conquest  by  the 
Turks,  sand  and  rubbish  have  been  suJSTered  to  ac- 
cumulate to  such  an  extent  that  none  but  small 
craft  now  enter  it  in  safety.  The  town,  which  is 
poor  and  in  ruins,  has  numerous  deserted  and 
choked-up  streets  and  decayed  churches ;  indeed, 
for  the  number  of  the  latter,  Kinneir  says  it  might 
be  compared  to  Old  Goa,  though  not  on  so  su{Mrb 
a  scale.  In  its  centre  are  the  remains  of  the 
Venetian  palace,  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
a  respectable  Gothic  building,  in  ruins,  and  in 
part  converted  into  a  mosque.  Only  a  few  Turk-t 
ish  families  are  found  in  Fama^usta,  most  of  its 
inhabitants  being  Greeks.  During  the  Venetian 
r^me,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populous,  com- 
mercial, and  richest  towns  in  the  Levant.  Its 
ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake  in  1735. 
About  5  m.  NE.  are  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  occu- 
pving  the  site  of  the  ancient  Salamis,  now  called 
Lski,  or  Old  Famagusta.  These  ruins  consist  of 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  walls,  about  8  or 
4  m.  in  circuit;  with  dstems,  broken  columns, 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  Ac,  which  lie  scat- 
tered along  the  searshore,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pedsea. 

Guy  of  Lusignan  was  here  crowned  king  of 
Cyprus,  by  order  of  Richard  I.,  in  1191.  It  re- 
niamed  in  the  possession  of  his  family  till  1460, 
and  then  successively  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  and  the  Venetians.  Selim  II.  took  it  after 
a  long  and  memorable  siege,  in  1571,  when  its 
gallant  governor,  Bregadino,  met  with  treacherous 
and  inhuman  treatment. 

FANO  (an.  Fmutm  FartuncB,  ftom  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Fortune),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Central  ^^7^  prov.  Urbino,  on  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Metauro,  and  on 
the  Emilian  Way,  7  m.  SE.  Pcsaro,  and  29  m. 
N  W.  bv  W.  Ancona,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna 
to  Ancona.  Pod.  19,622  in  1861.  The  town 
presents  a  lofty  oastioned  wall  towards  the  sea ; 
and  has  a  large  square  ornamented  with  a 
fountain  and  a  bronze  figure  emblematic  of  the 
tbwn ;  a  cathedral  in  an  enriched  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which,  like  some  of  its  other  churches, 
contains  paintings  by  Domenichino;  many  con- 
vents, a  college  of  Jesuits,  public  school,  public 
library,  and  a  theatre,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  Italy.  On  the  road  to  Foesombrone  is 
a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  besides  some  other  remains  of 
antiquity.  Fano  has  some  fabrics  of  silk  stuffs 
and  twist,  and  some  trade  in  com  and  oil;  but 
its  luirbour  admits  only  small  vessels.    It  received 
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a  colony  tinder  Augustus;  in  its  vicinity  the 
Romans  gained  an  important  victory  over  Asdru- 
bal,  anno  207  b.  a  It  had  some  extensive  sub- 
urbs destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1487. 

FAREHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hants,  on  a  creek  at  the  N  W.  extremity 
of  Portsmouth  harbour;  4  m.  NNW.  Gosport,  and 
64  m.  SE.  London  by  road,  and  84^  m.  by  London 
and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,011 
in  1861,  and  of  par.  6,197.  Area  of  nar.  6,670 
acres.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  broad 
street ;  and  has  a  church  and  sevoal  dissenting 
chapels.  During  the  summer  months,  it  is  re- 
sorted to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  every  accommo- 
dation for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  It  has 
manufactures  of  sacking,  and  ropes  for  shipping, 
which  are  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  vessels  of 
laige  burden  are  built  Market,  Wednesday.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  bailiff,  2  constables, 
and  2  ale-conners. 

FARIKGDON  (GREAT),  a  town  and  par.  of 
England,-  co.  Berks,  partly  in  bund.  Faringdon, 
wtly  in  that  of  Shrivenham,  at  the  base  of 
Faringdon  Hill,  in  the  vale  of  tlie  White  Horse ; 
about  2  m.  from  the  Isis,  and  67  m.  W.  by  N.  London, 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,943,  and 
of  par.  8,702  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  6,910  acres.  It  is 
a  very  neat  town,  paved,  lighted,  and  amply  sup- 
ped with  water  from  the  noted  spring  of  PortweU. 
The  church  is  an  interesting  structure ;  its  £.  end 
is  of  great  antiquity ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  Grothic 
style  of  different  periods :  its  spire  was  destroyed 
during  the  last  civil  war.  There  is  also  a  chapel 
of  ease  at  Coxwell,  in  the  par.,  and  a  dissentmg 
chapel  in  the  town;  a  national  school  for  200 
children,  and  an  infant  school.  M&rket,  Tuesday, 
a  large  one  for  com;  fairs,  February  13,  Whit- 
TueadKVf  October  29,  for  horses,  fat  cattle,  and 
pigs.  Statute  fairs  are  also  held  the  Tuesday 
before  and  after  Old  Michaelmas-day.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  town  is  in  bacon,  several  thousand 
pigs  being  annually  killed  by  its  butchers.  Its 
position  at  the  junction  of  2  main  lines  of  road 
also  occasions  a  good  deal  of  business  and  activity. 
The  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  passes 
within  8  m.  of  the  town. 

FARNHAM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  Famham ;  88  m.  SW.  London  by 
road,  and  40|  m.  by  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town,  8,926,  and  of  par.  9,278 
in  186'l.  Area  of  par.,  10,510  acres.  The  town, 
situated  near  the  Wey,  on  the  main  line  of  road 
from  London  to  SouUiampton,  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  with  a  market-place  at  their  in- 
tersection, and  some  smaller  streets.  It  is  paved, 
lighted,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  from  springs 
in  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  conveyed  by  pipes  to 
a  large  reservoir  in  the  town.  The  church,  a 
spacious  building  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  was 
formerly  a  chapel  belonging  to  Waverley  Abbey, 
in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also  sevenJ  dissent- 
ing clu^)eLi;  aJmshouses  for  eight  poor  people, 
founded  in  1619,  and  endowed  with  lands  pro- 
ducing 80^  a  year ;  a  free  grammar-school,  with  an 
endowment  producing  307.  a  year,  and  a  national 
school  supported  by  subscription.  Market,  Thurs- 
day ;  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  com  markets 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  a  considerable  oat 
market.  Fairs,  Holy  Thursday,  June  24,  and  No- 
vember 13,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The 
town  was  anciently  noted  for  its  cloth  manufac- 
ture, but  this  is  quite  extinct.  It  is  now  celebrated 
principally  for  its  hops,  thoee  produced  in  the  vi- 
cinity being  of  a  very  superior  quality.  On  the 
Wey  are  several  large  flour  mills,  whose  produce 
18  mostly  sent  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Basing- 
stoke canal,  which  passes  witiiin  4  m.  of  the  town. 
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Famham,  which  was  a  bor.  by  prescription,  re* 
turned  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  4  Edward 
II.  to  38  Henry  VI.,  subsequent  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege has  not  been  exercised.  It  received  two 
charters  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  vir- 
tually lost  the  diatinction  of  being  a  bor.  from 
about  1790,  or  earlier.  Petty  sessions  for  the  div. 
are  held  in  Famham,  and  there  is  also  a  court  for 
recovery  of  debts  under  40i.,  which  sits  every  third 
week.  'Famham  Castle,  on  a  hill  N.  of  the  town, 
is  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and 
contains  a  good  library  and  some  valuable  paint- 
ings :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  in 
which  is  an  avenue  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  pro^)ect,  and  much  resorted 
to  as  a  public  promoiade.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
a  castle  built  during  the  reign  of  king  Stephen*  by 
his  brother  Henry  of  Blois,  and  Was  built  subse- 
quently to  the  Restoration.  Some  interesting  re- 
mains also  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  of 
Waverley,  founded  in  1128,  for  Cistercian  monks, 
and  subsisting  till  the  general  dissolution  under 
Henry  VIII.,  when  its  annual  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  17^.  Ss.  3d,  There  is  a  handsome  mo- 
dem mansion  contiguous  to  the  site,  amidst  fine 
park  scenery. 

FARO,  a  sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  prov.  of  Algarve,  cap.  comarca  of  same 
name,  on  the  Valfermosa,  near  its  mouth ;  45  m. 
ESE.  Lagos,  and  20  m.  WSW.  Tavira;  lat,  86o 
69'  24"  N.,  long.  12°  81'  18"  E.  Pop.  9,150  in  1858, 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  said  to  have 
been  constracted  b^  the  Moors,  and  is  well  built^ 
the  streets  being  wide,  and  the  houses  good,  and, 
to  appearance,  mostly  new.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
four  convents,  a  house  of  diarity,  seminary,  mili- 
tary hospital,  custom-house,  and  arsenaL  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  corregidor  for  the  comarca,  a  military 

govemor,  of  a  bishopric,  transferred  thither  from 
ilves  in  1580 ;  and  of  town  and  district  judidal 
courts.  The  harbour  is  shallow  and  inconvenient ; 
but  it  has  a  good  roadstead,  formed  by  three 
islands^  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  exports 
figs,  raisins,  almondji,  dates,  and  other  dried  fraits, 
oranges,  lemons,  wines,  cork  (the  produce  of  ita 
territory),  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies  Many 
of  the  inhab.  are  fishennen.  This  town  receiv^ 
its  first  pop.  from  the  city  of  Osonova,  which  stood 
not  far  distant,  destroyed  by  the  Moors  on  their 
entrance  into  Uie  country.  It  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  citv  bv  John  III.  in  the  16th  century. 

FAROE,  IJ'EfeOE,  or  FiEROE  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  22  islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the 
Nortiiem  Ocean ;  between  lat.  61^  15'  and  62^'  21' 
N.,  and  long,  60  and  8°  W. ;  about  185  m.  NW. 
the  Zetland  Isles,  and  320  m.  SE.  Iceland.    The 

{principal  island,  Stromoe,  in  the  centre,  is  27  m. 
ong  by  about  7  broad  ;  the  other  chief  islands  are 
Osteroe,  Vaagoe,  Bordoe,  Sandoe,  and  Suderoe. 
Total  area,  495  sq.  m.  Pop.  8,812  in  1860.  Only 
17  islands  of  the  group  are  inhabited.  The  shorei 
are  everywhere  t^ld  and  precipitous  ;  and  though 
there  are  numerous  harbours,  most  of  them  are 
beset  with  rocks,  or  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  so  that  they  afford  safe  anchor- 
age only  in  the  summer.  'The  whole  surface  of 
the  land  is  a  succession  of  hills,  the  highest  of 
which,  Skcelling  in  Stromoe,  is  2,240  fU  in  deva- 
tion.  (Landt.)  There  are  no  valleys  of  any  ex- 
tent, neither  aro  there  any  streams  but  such  as 
are  generally  fordable  throughout  the  year ;  small 
fresh-water  lakes  exist  in  several  of  the  ulands, 
the  largest  of  which,  in  Vaagoe,  is  about  2  m.  in 
circ.  Climate  very  variable ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  height  of  the  lat,  it  is  said  to  be  milder 
and  more  equable  throughout  the  year  than  in  the 
S.  provs.  of  Denmark,  me  f«iiow  seldom  lying  for 
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more  than  eight  dajn  at  a  time.  Bain  and  fogs 
are  very  prevalent,  and  the  islands  suffer  greatly 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  storms.  Prin- 
cipal rocks,  granitic  trap,  felspar,  and  clay-slate  ; 
basalt  in  columns  is  frequent,  peat  and  coal  are 
abundant,  and  traces  of  iron,  copper,  and  some 
other  metals,  besides  opal,  chalcedony,  and  zeolite, 
axe  found.  Soil  very  thin,  being  no  more  than 
4  ft.  in  depUi  even  at  the  bottoms  of  the  val- 
leys, and,  to  render  it  productive,  it  must  gene- 
rally be  manured  pretty  highly ;  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  to  uncultivated  land  is  only  about 
1  to  60.  Some  barley  is  grown,  but  neither  oats 
nor  rye  will  come  to  much  perfection  ;  and  what 
com  is  grown  has  to  be  chied  under  cover  bv 
means  of  fires.    Most  of  the  supply  of  com  is 
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in  the  9th  century ;  since  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Denmark,  in  the  14th  century,  they  have 
belonged  to  the  latter  country. 

FARS,  or  FARSISTAN,  a  prov.  of  Peisia, 
which,  by  the  change  of  the  $  into  p,  has,  in 
European  languages,  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
country  in  the  S.  part  of  which  it  is  situated ;  be- 
tween lat.  270  40'  and  82°  N.,  and  long.  490  80' 
and  55^  £.,  having  N.  the  prov.  Irak,  £.  that  of 
Kerman,  S.  Laristan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
W.  the  latter  sea  and  Rhuzistan :  length,  X.  to 
S.,  nearly  300  m. ;  breadth  200  m.  Area,  perhaps 
about  55,000  sc^.  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  A  moun- 
tain chain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Zagros,  extends  from  NW.  to  SE.,  through  this 
prov.,  dividing  it  into  the  hot  and  cold  regions 
therefore  brought  from  Denmark^  I'uraipe  and  I  (Gervuueer  and  Sirhttd);  the  former  of  which, 


potatoes  succeed  pretty  well,  and  are  important 
articles  of  food.    As  might  be  expected,  agricul- 
tuze  is  very  backward,  and  is  principally  carried 
on  by  the  spade.    Hay  is  one  of  the  chief  ve^ 
table  products ;  there  is  no  timber  of  an^'  descri{>- 
tion.    The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhab.  is  in  their 
flocks  of  sheep,  of  which  a  peasant  often  possesses 
from  200  to  300  head ;  next  to  their  flesh,  they 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  wool  and  fat ;  the 
ewes  toe  never  milked.  The  wool,  which  is  coarse, 
is  principally  used  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
hose  and  doth.    The  cows  aro  small,  and  no  care 
b  taken  to  improve  the  breed ;  every  peasant  is  the 
owner  of  at  least  one.    The  horses  are  small,  and 
used  only  for  burdens,  the  steepness  of  the  coun- 
try not  admitting  of  their  being  employed  for 
draught.    Hogs  are  rarely  kept.    As  great  num- 
bers of  sea-fowl,  valuable  alike  for  their  flesh  and 
their  feadiers,  build  round  the  coast,  fowling  is  an 
important  pursuit.    It  is  also  an  extremely  ha- 
aaidous  one,  and  requires  great  nerve  and  dex- 
terity.  The  rocks  are  in  many  narts  so  predpitotis 
that  the  fowlers  have  to  be  let  down  from  the 
summit  by  a  rope  100  or  200  fathoms  in  length. 
In  the  most  inaccessible  places  the  fowls  are  fre- 
quently so  tame  that  they  may  be  taken  by  the 
hand;  but  elsewhere  they  are  taken  by  a  net 
thrown  over  them  by  the  fowler.  Sealing,  whaling, 
and  fiahing  also  employ  a  good  many  hands  in  the 
season.    Manufactures  almost  wholly  domestic  ; 
the  chief  are  those  of  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  woven 
by  a  loom  of  the  radest  kind,  and  knit  woollen 
stockings.    Hats,  combs,  furniture,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity  are  made,  and  good  boats 
built  in  many  places;  dyeing,  fulling,  and  tan- 
ning, are  also  conducted  in  the  country.    Principal 
exports^— hose,  tallow,  fish,  train  oil,  feathers, 
skins,  and  butter :  imports,^KX>m,  pulse,  bread, 
malt,  spirits,  colonial  produce,  iron,  lead,  gun- 
powder, lime,  bricks,  timber,  tar,  glass,  linen  cloth, 
shoes,  and  books.   About  100,000  pairs  of  hose  are 
exported  annually.    Barley  bread,  dried  meat,  fish, 
soup  of  oatmeal,  fat,  and  water,  milk,  and  turnips, 
compose  the  chief  articles  of  food.    The  people  are 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  speak  a  dialect  similar 
to  old  Danish. 

These  islands  have  a  civil  governor,  called 
amtmannj  a  judge  or  landvo^ht,  and  a  provost  with 
superior  authority  in  religious  matters.  The 
country  is  divided  into  7  parishes  and  89  congre- 
gations. The  only  town  is  Thorshavn,  at  the 
SE.  end  of  Stromoe,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort, 
and  has  about  1,600  inhab.  The  land  putly  be- 
longs to  the  inhab.,  and  partly  to  the  crown ;  the 
public  revenue,  derived  Irom  the  royal  domains, 
quit  rents,  taxes  on  flocks  and  fisheries,  is  paid 
mostly  in  kind.  There  are  no  schools,  except  one 
in  Thorshavn ;  but  most  of  the  pop.  possess  the 
radiments  of  education.  The  Faroe  isles  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Norwegians 


the  smaller  division,  extends  with  a  variable 
breadth  inland  along  the  whole  coast ;  while  the 
latter  com  prises  most  of  the  N.,  E.,  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  prov.    The  mountain  ranges  in  some 
places  rise  from  2,500  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
they  are  interspersed  with  numerous  plains  from 
15  to  100  m.  in  length,  though  seldom  more  than 
from  8  to  10  m.  in  breadth.   These  plains  are  in  ge- 
i^ral  fertile,  sufficiently  well  watered,  and  afford 
abundance  of  pasturage  and  wood ;  some  of  them 
are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  and  particularly  to  the  N.  and  W.,  des- 
titute of  inhabitants.    In  the  E.  part  of  the  prov. 
the  plains  are  of  greater  extent,  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  water  is  less  plentifuL    The  central 
mountain  chain  divides  the  rivers  into  those  which 
flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  discharging 
themselves  into  Lake  Bakteghan.    The  principal 
of  the  former  is  the  Tab  (an.  Aroma),  and  of  the 
latter  the  Bendermeer,  or  rather  Bund-emeer  (an. 
the  Cyrus  or  AraxfY. 

Besides  the  Lake  Bakteghan,  which  is  70  m.  in 
circ,  there  are  several  oUier  lakes,  the  chief  of 
whidh  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiraz.  These, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  riven,  are  salt,  the  soil  of 
Fars  being  strongly  impregnated  with  that  mi- 
neral ;  and  the  b^  of  the  lake  Bakteghan  affords 
in  summer,  when  it  is  neariy  dry,  great  quantities 
of  fine  salt.  The  climate  of  the  hot  region  is 
unhealthy;  fevers,  ophthalmia,  and  other  dis- 
eases aro  prevalent ;  famine  for  want  of  rain  is 
not  uncommon,  and  the  people  are  poor,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  mud  huts.  In  the  cmd  region,  on 
the  contrary,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
and  agriculture  is  not  in  so  bad  a  state  as  in  some 
other  provs.  of  Persia.  The  £.,  though  less  highly 
favoured  than  some  other  parts  of  Fars,  is  that 
best  cultivated ;  and  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
tobacco  are  raised  there.  A  ^rcat  deal  of  com, 
and  especiall^r  rice,  dates,  raisins,  and  various 
other  fine  fhuta;  opium,  saffron,  hemp,  cotton, 
Ac,  are  among  the  chi^  agricultmfal  products; 
silk  is  produced ;  the  cactiu  feeding  the  cochineal 
is  plentiful;  and  great  numbers  of  roses  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  manufacture  of  ottor.  The  wine 
is  of  a  rather  superior  quality,  and  that  of  Shiraa 
has  attained,  perhaps,  more  celebrity  than  it  de- 
serves. Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared ;  the 
horses,  asses,  and  camels  are  good;  fish,  game, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  abundant,  lliere  are 
said  to  be  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  quarries  of 
marble  and  alabaster;  borax  is  ohtamed,  and 
there  are  some  very  productive  springs  of  naph- 
tha. The  inhab.  are,  generally  speaking,  among 
the  most  civilised  and  industrious  m  Persia.  They 
manufacture  fine  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stnfb, 
camel  skins  &c,  for  exportation.  The  trade  is 
principally  with  Hindostan.  Chief  towns,  Shiraz, 
the  cap.,  Bushire,  Firozabad,  Dareb-jerd,  Ka- 
zeroun,  Bender-rigk,  Ac.  In  this  prov.  are  also  the 
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niiiu  of  Penepolisi  Pasarga,  and  Shakpoor.  Fan 
was  the  ancient  patrimony  and  kingdom  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  previously  to  his  foundation  of  the  Per- 
sian empire. 

FAVERSHAM  (formerly  FeverJiam),  a  bor., 
par.,  and  sea-port  town  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  of  Scray,  hund.  Faversham ;  45  ra.  SE.  by 
8.  London  by  road,  and  48  m.  by  London,  Chat^ 
ham  and  Dover  railway.     Pop.  of  bor.  5,858,  and 
of  par.  6,383  in  1861.    Area  of  par.,  2,270  acres. 
The  town,  atnated  near  a  branch  of  the  Swale, 
and  within  ^  m.  of  the  old  road  from  London  to 
Dover,  conasts  chiefly  of  two  irregular  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  with  a  market-place  and 
town-hall  at  the  point  of  intersection.    A  suburb 
called  Brent  Town  tonsists  of  cottages  built  within 
a  recent  period ;  and  Ospringe  Street,  on  the  above 
line  of  road,  is  another  suburb.    The  village  of 
Pmton  is  also  quite  contiguous.    Faversham  is 
paved  and  lighted.    The  church,  a  spacious  struc- 
ture, with  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  was  rebuilt  in 
1755,  on  the  site  of  a  structure  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward U.  There  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels ; 
a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Elizabeth,  for 
8  boys ;  and  2  other  fiee  schools,  one  for  12  boys, 
the  other  for  a  like  number  of  girls ;  almshouses 
for  12  poor  people;  a  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms. 
Market,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;   fairs,  Feb. 
25.,  Aug.  12.    There  are  gunpowder  mills  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  private  individuals,  but  the 
government  mills  have  been  discontinued.     At 
present  the  oyster  fishery  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant staple  of  the  place,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
privileged  company,  admission  to  which  is  ob- 
tained oy  birth,  or  apprenticeship  to  a  member; 
but  the  claimant  must  be  a  married  man.    There 
belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  208 
sailing  vessels  of  under  50,  and  188  sailing  vessels 
of  aix>ve  50  tons,  besides  two  small  steamers  of 
22  tons.    The  bor.,  spce  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  counsellors^ 
Average  annual  corporation  revenue,  l,0OOiL    The 
limits  oi  the  old  borough  (which  did  not  com- 
prise the  entire  town)  have  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  that  and  the  whole  of  Ospringe  Street. 
There  is  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40i., 
and  a  union  workhouse. 
FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  which  see. 
FAYOUM,  a  famous  valley  and  prov.  of  Central 
Egypt,  anciently  the  nome  of  Anino^.    At  about 
15  m.  WSW.  Benisonef :  there  is  a  depression  in 
the  Libyan  or  most  westerly  of  the  two  chains, 
which  accompany  the  Nile  out  of  Nubia.    From 
this  goige-Hibout  6  m.  in  length — the  hills  di- 
veige,  making  a  circular  bend  to  the  W.  and  N., 
And  enclose  the  vaJley  of  Fatoum ;  which  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  forms  a  low  table-land,  gradually 
doping  towards  the  N.  and  S.;  the  N.  depression 
occupied  by  the  Birket-el-Ker^  (the  lake  Mceris 
of  the  ancients),  and  the  S.  depression  by  lake 
Garah.    Thus,  unUke  other  basins,  the  valley  of 
Faloum  has  ita  greatest  depressions,  not  in  the 
middle,  but  at  the  sides ;  its  central  portion  form- 
ing a  low,  slightly  convex  plateau,  extending 
towards  the  W.    Upon  this  culminating  line  runs 
an  arm  of  the  great  canal  of  Egypt,  the  Bahr  /iwef 
(given  out  at  the  narrow  pass  mentioned  above), 
which  at  a  short  distance  from  Medinet-d-Fatcmm^ 
the  ca^atal  of  the  province,  ^treads  out  into  va- 
rious small  branches,  and  gives  a  fertility  to  the 
valley  which,  though  comparatively  great,  has 
been  much  overrated  bv  some  travellers.    Faloum 
is  about  40  m.  in  length  from  £.  to  W.,  and  30  m. 
in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 

Tbtmj,  ViUageSy  and  Canals, — At  the  entrance  of 
the  ravine,  which  affords  the  only  communication 
between  thia  isolated  province  and  the  Nile,  stand 
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the  village  of  lUahotm,  on  the  NE.  bank  of  the 
canal,  and  the  town  of  Hatoarah^el-Kebyry  on  its 
SW.  bank,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches, 
and  provided  with  a  number  of  reservoirs  to  regu- 
late the  masses  of  water  during  the  inundation. 
Near  lUahoun  is  a  dilapidated  pyramid  60  ft  high, 
with  a  base  of  197  ft  square,  consisting  of  calca- 
reous stone,  that  supports  a  pile  of  unbaked  bricks. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  goxge,  where  the 
valley  fairiy  opens,  is  Hatcarah^ei-Sopair,  near  to 
which  two  ancient  branches  of  the  Bahr  Jusef 
diveige  m  opposite  directions.    The  waters  of  the 
main  canal  are  turned  into  these  branches  by  means 
of  bridge-dykes,  built  upon  foundations  above  the 
ordinaxy  level  of  the  stream,  so  that  at  high  water 
the  current  of  the  Nile  continues  its  course  through 
the  arches;  but  these  canals  are  so  encumbered 
with  mud  that  their  waters  never  reach  the  lake 
except  during  the  inundation.    Between  El  Sogair 
and  Medinet-el-Faioum  are  strewed  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Labyrinth,  consisting  of,  first,  a  brick 
pyramid,  122  yds.  square  and  197  ft  high ;  under 
which  the  French  discovered  a  subtexranean  pas- 
sage, a  sarcophagus,  and  a  salt  spring ;  secondly, 
the  remains  of  a  temple  to  the  E.  of  the  pyramid, 
presenting  the  fragments    of  huge  columns  of 
granite,  with  several  sepulchral  excavations.    A 
large  mass  of  ruins  are  buried  in  earth  and  rubbish, 
and  have  never  been  explored;  the  whole  forming 
an  oblong  parallelogram  984  ft  in  lengUi,  with 
nearly  as  great  a  breadth.    Among  ano&er  series 
of  ruins,  to  the  N.  of  Medinet,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  about  2^  m.,  Belzoni  found  two  immense 
stone  pedestals,  to  which  the  name  of  *  Pharaoh's 
feet  *  have  been  given ;  various  granite  statues, 
some  wrought  iron,  and  a  quantity  of  half  melt^ 
glas^     At  some  distance  from  these  stands  a 
syenite  obelisk  with  a  cireukr  top,  and  though 
43  ft  high,  is  covered  with  a  profiision  of  sculp- 
tures.   A  portion  of  these  remains  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Labyrinth,  but  most  of  them 
to  the  ancient  city  of  ArsinOe,  now  rep]a<^  by 
Medmet-el-FaXoum,    This  capital  is  divided  by  a 
branch  of  the  Bahr-«1-Wady  mto  two  parts,  con- 
nected byr  five  bridges,  and  much  of  it  is  built  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.    In  1824  Medinet 
contained  5,000  inhab.,  putly  Copts  and  partly 
Moslems.    It  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial 
governor.    Some  ruins  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
E.  point  of  Birket-el-Keriin  accord  very  nearly 
with  the  ancient  Baochis  or  Banchis.  18  m.  WNW, 
of  the  village  of  Nazlehf  and  3  m.  from  the  lake, 
stands  a  temple,  known  as  Kasr-Kerfin,  94  ft 
long,  and  63  ft  high,  with  14  chambers,  having  on 
either  side  a  long  passage  whose  end  wall  is  divided 
into  three  narrow  cells.    (Wilkinson's  Topog.  of 
Thebes,  pp.  852,  353.)    Joraard  penetrated  one  of 
these  avenues,  and,  finding  it  skilfully  adapted  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  voice,  inferred  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  utterance  of  oracles.    This  temple 
is  manifestly  of  Roman  origin,  as  is  a  smaller  ono 
130  paces  to  the  SE.  of  it    We  pass  over  the  less 
noticeable  villages  of  Faloum,  of  which  there  are 
altogether  not  quite  70.    (Encycl.  Britannica,  art 
*  Egypt ;'  Rittei's  Africa,  vol.  ill  p.  85-50,  French 
edition ;  Letronne's  Nouv.  Annates  des  Vovages, 
vi  pp.  133-154;    Belzoni's   Researchea,  ^c.  ii. 
145,  Ac) 

Lake  Mcerii, — According  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  confirmed  b^  that  of  other  historians, 
this  lake  occupied  in  his  time  a  laige  proportion 
of  the  valley,  having  a  circumference  of  450  m. 
r3,600  stadia),  and  a  maximum  depth  of  150  ft 
The  basin  was  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  NUe 
conducted  to  it  by  canab,  for  it  had  no  springs. 
The  statement  as  to  the  size  of  the  lake  in  an- 
tiquity ia  not  inconsistent  with  its  present  con- 
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tnctod  dimenrions :  the  snppfy  of  water  has  been 
ffraduallv  lesaened  by  the  raiaing  of  the  bed  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  filling  up  of  the  lakes  and  canals, 
BO  that  vezy  little  reaches  it  at  present,  even 
during  the  inundation;  not  enough  to  counter- 
vail the  copious  evaporation  whidi  in  this  hot 
climate  is  continually  going  on.  Hence,  last 
oentttiy,  the  lake  was  50  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad 
(PocodLe*s  Travels,  L  62),  whereas  it  is  now  only 
SO  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad  in  the  middle  or  widest 
part.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Lake  Moeris  was 
artificially  excavated  bv  onlw  of  the  king  whose 
name  it  bean ;  but  by  this  he  no  doubt  referred  to 
the  excavation  of  the  canals  by  which  the  lake  was 
filled,  and  peiiiaps  also  to  some  excavations  made 
in  the  lake  itself.  He  says  that  for  six  months 
the  waters  flowed  from  the  Nile  to  the  lake,  and 
that  during  the  other  six  months  they  flowed 
from  the  lake  to  the  river;  but  the  level  of  the 
lake  must  always  have  been  too  low  for  the  waters 
to  have  rttttnted  to  the  Nile ;  while  that  of  the 
canals  do^  so  to  this  day.  (Herod.,  lib.  ii.  §  149 ; 
Encyc  Brit,  art  'Egypt;'  Wilkinson's  I'opog., 
'Thebes,*  p.  85U 

7^  LabvriMUk, — This  extraordinary  structure 
is  said  by  Herodotus,  by  whom  it  was  visited,  to 
have  surpassed  all  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  in- 
cluding the  temples  of  Ephesus  and  of  Samos,  and 
to  have  been  superior  even  to  the  pyramids. 
(Ubw  ii  §  148.)  It  was  divided  into  12  courts, 
oonesponding  to  the  12  nome§  or  provinces  into 
which  Egypt  was  then  distributed,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained  8,000  apartments,  1,500  above, 
and  as  many  below  ground.  Herodotus  visited 
those  above  ^und,  and  speaks  of  them  from  his 
own  observation,  but  he  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  others,  and  inibrmed  that  they  were  used  as 
sepulchres  for  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  kings 
who  had  constructed  the  edifice.  {Ubi  si^prd.) 
The  diflerent  chambers  were  connected  by  an 
infinite  number  of  winding  passa^^  so  artfully 
contrived  as  to  give  the  structure  its  name.  The 
ceilings,  wmUs,  and  pillars  were  of  the  whitest 
marble,  all  adorned  with  sculpture.  In  fact,  one^s 
beli^  is  almost  staggered  by  the  accounts  of  this 
extraordinary  edifice ;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
authority  oi  the  venerable  father  of  historv  could 
have  made  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
structure.  (For  farther  information  as  to  this  ex- 
traordkiary  plan,  see  the  notes  to  Larcher's  Hero- 
dotus, tom.  ii.  494-505,  2d  ed.)  There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  ruins  strewed  about  near 
Medinet,  and  between  it  and  £1  So^T^y  sre  those 
of  the  Labjnrinth,  though  the  position  of  Kasr 
Kerikn  was  assigned  to  it  by  early  European  trsn 
velleis. 

Faloum  is  chieflv  inhabited  by  two  branches  of 
the  Sammaton  tribe  of  Arabs  from  the  W.  states 
of  Barbary,  who  were  able  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  to  supply  2,970  soldiers.  (Girard,  *sur 
ks  Habits  de  Faloum,'  Desc.  de  I'Egypte,  tome  iii 
p.  350.)  Near  the  capital  large  quantities  of 
roses  are  cultivated,  which  are  converted  into 
rose  water  of  a  highly  esteemed  quality.  The  land 
capable  of  cultivation  in  Faloum  has  been  esti- 
mated at  450  sa.  m.,  of  which  scarcely  the  half  is 
at  present  tilleo. 

FECAMP,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d<$p. 
Seine  Inf<Meuie,  cap.  cant,  between  two  ranges 
of  hiUs,  at  the  moutn  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  48  m.  NW.  Rouen,  on  a  short  branch  line 
of  the  Rouen-Havre  railwav.  Pop.  12,241  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
main  street,  not  well  built,  but  upwards  of  2  m. 
in  length  firom  the  church  to  ttie  port  The 
church,  a  handsome  edifice,  is  the  sole  remaining 
pot  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  founded  by  Richard  I., 
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duke  of  Normandy,  in  988,  and  destroyed  during 
the  revolution.  Fecamp  has  an  exchange,  hos- 
pital, chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  gratuitous 
school  of  navigation.  Its  port,  though  small,  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Channd ;  and  it  has  been 
very  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  an 
inner  port,  with  a  fine  quay,  and  a  magnificent 
lighthouse.  It  has  two  roadsteads:  the  Great 
Road,  lying  opposite  to  Cricqueboeul^  about  2  m. 
off  shore,  with  thirteen  fathoms,  and  a  good  day 
bottom,  mixed  with  sand ;  the  Li^e  Rmd  lies  off 
the  W.  side  of  the  harbour,  and  has  from  ten  to 
seven  fathoms.  It  manufactures  cotton  yarn, 
linen  fabrics,  seamen's  shoes,  hardware,  rape-seed 
oil,  candles,  and  soda;  and  has  sugar  renneries, 
tanneries,  and  building  docks.  It  also  fits  out 
vessels  for  the  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries, 
and  is  an  enlrepo/  for  colonial  produce,  salt,  and 
brandy.  The  air  of  this  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
purity,  its  men  for  their  healthy  ap[)earance,  and 
its  women  for  their  beauty. 

FELKGYHAZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  can.  distr.  of  Little  Cu- 
mania,  on  the  road  between  Pesth  and  Tcmeswar, 
65  m.  SE.  the  former.  Pop.  19,420  in  1857.  The 
town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  gvmna- 
sium ;  and  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  ar- 
chives of  the  distr.  are  preserved.  Some  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  country  round  produces  com,  wine, 
fruit,  Ac,  and  large  cattle  markets  are  hekl  in  the 
town. 

FELIPE-SAN,  formerly  JATIVA,  or  XA- 
TIVA  (an.  Saiabig),  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Montesa  and  Albavda, 
44  m.  S.  b:ir  W,  Valencia,  and  195  m.  SE.  Ma^irid, 
on  the  railway  from  Valentia  to  Alicante.  Pop. 
15,747  in  1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  sup- 
plied with  public  fountains.  It  has  a  cathedral,  3 
par.  churches,  10  convents,  a  hospital,  and  an  asy- 
lum for  widows.  The  ancient  city  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  near  the  foot  of  which  the  modem 
town  Lb  built  It  had  a  strong  fortress;  and 
having  been  a  Roman  station,  contained  some 
Roman  edifices,  as  well  as  othen  erected  by  the 
Moo^^  all  of  which  are  now  in  ruinsw  Inglis, 
speaking  of  the  latter,  says,  '  The  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  Moorish  remains  struck  me 
with  astonishment,  even  after  having  seen  the 
Alhambra.  These  crown  the  hill  that  rises  imme- 
diately behind  the  city ;  this  hill  is  twice  the  height 
of  that  upon  which  the  Alhambra  stands,  and  the 
remains  at  San  Felipe  are  also  gready  more  ex- 
tensive. They  are  not,  indeed,  like  the  Alhambra, 
in  preservation,  nor  do  they  present  the  terraces, 
ana  arches,  and  columns,  that  at  once  point  out 
its  Moorish  origin ;  but  thcnr  are  seen  covering  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  ri<ige,  1,000  or  1,200  ft 
high,  and  presenting  in  fine  relief,  against  the  sky, 
an  irregular  line  of  not  less  than  two  nules  in  ex- 
tent of  massive  and  imposing  ruins.'  (Spain  in 
1830,  il  243.)  In  1706,  dunng  the  war  of  the 
succession,  Xativa,  after  it  had  held  out  a  long 
time  against  the  French,  was  ti^en  and  bumed;  it 
was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  by  Philip  V.,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name.  The  Moorish  style,  how- 
ever, which  prevailed  in  the  former  city,  seems  to 
characterise  the  edifices  and  mannen  of  the  pre- 
sent one.  *  Passing  along  the  streets,  I  observed 
manv  signs  of  Moorish  oays,  more  than  either  in 
Seville  or  Granada :  in  a  court-yard  which  I  en- 
tered, mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  posada,  I  no- 
ticed that  the  walls  were  arabesque ;  and  looking 
in  at  the  doois  of  the  shops  and  houses,  I  scarcely 
saw  a  single  person  seated  upon  a  chidr,  or  even 
upon  a  stool ;  every  one  was  squatted  upon  a  mat* 
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(Inglis,  kM'  mora.)  San  Felipe  has  no  manufac- 
tures ;  all  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  find  employ^ 
ment  and  subsistence  from  its  contiguous  huerta, 
or  irrigated  vallev. 

FELIPE  (SAN),  a  town  of  the  repub.  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  dep.  Yenexuela,  on  the  Yragul, 
not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Triste,  and  186  m.  W.  b^ 
S.  Caracas.  Pop.  estim.  at  6,000.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out  with  wide  and  straight  streets, 
and  has'a  good  parish  church.  Cocoa,  cotton,  in- 
digo, coffee,  &a,  grow  abundantly  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  Its 
climate  is,  however,  oppressive,  damp,  and  un- 
healthy. 

FELTRE  (an.  Feltria),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  BelluDo,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Colmeda  with  the 
Piave,  16  m.  SVV.  Belluno.  Pop.  6,450  in  1857. 
The  to^Ti  is  partially  fortified,  and  is  tolerably 
well  built ;  streets  broad  and  well  paved.  It  has 
a  handsome  market-place,  a  cathedral,  many  other 
churches,  an  episcopal  g^'mnasium,  a  seminary  of 
theology  and  philosophy^  a  hospital,  and  an  or- 
phan asylum.  It  has  silk  twist  and  some  wax- 
Dlcaching  factories ;  and  trades  in  silk,  wine,  and 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  having  S.  Cavan,  E.  and  N.  Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and  W.  Leitrim.  Area, 
471,848  acres.  Extent  of  arable  land,  in  sq.  m., 
452  in  1841 ;  52G  in  1851 ;  and  540  in  1861.  Of 
the  total  area,  above  100,000  acres  are  unimproved 
bog  and  mountain,  and  48,797  water,  principally 
consisting  of  Lough  Erne.  This,  which  properly 
consists  of  two  lakes,  joined  bjr  a  deep  and  winding 
channel,  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  stretches 
the  whole  length  of  the  co.,  which  it  divides  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions.  See  Erne  (Lough). 
Surface  varied,  and  in  general  better  wooded  than 
most  Irish  cos.  Farms  of  all  sizes ;  but  the  great 
majority  very  small.  In  the  N.  part  of  this  co., 
agriculture  is  in  a  forward  state ;  but,  elsewhere,  iU 
is'veTY  backward :  a  good  many  cattle  are  bred  on 
the  hfeh  grounds.  OaU,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  Iron  ore  is  found 
m  different  places.  Manufactures  unimportant. 
Fermanagh  contains  8  baronies  and  18  parishes, 
and  sends  8  mems.  to  the  imperial  parliament,  viz. 
2  for  the  co.,  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Enniskillen, 
which  is  the  prindpaL  Reg.  electors  for  co.  4,672 
in  1862.  The  pop.  amounted  to  156,852  in  1841 ; 
to  116,441  in  1851 ;  and  to  105,768  in  1861.  The 
decrease  of  pop.  was  25*76  per  cent  between  1841 
and  1851,  and  9*17  between  1851  and  1861. 

FERMO  (an.  Firihum  Pieenuvt\  a  city  of  Ontral 
Italy,  prov.  Ascoli,  on  a  hill  about  8  m.  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  82  m.  SSE.  Ancona.  Pop.  18,996  in 
1861.  The  town  \a  surrounded  by  a  wall,  of  little 
importance  as  a  means  of  defence;  and  has  a  ca- 
thedral, 10  other  churches,  15  convents,  a  palace, 
built  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  university  founded 
in  850,  and  2  fine  collections  of  statuary  and 
paintings.  The  harbour  on  the  Adriatic,  called 
Forto  di  Fermo,  is  small,  and  frequented  onl^  by 
a  few  trading  vessels.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  com,  silk,  and  woollen  cloth :  it  has  an  annual 
fair,  lasting  from  August  18  to  Sept.  5.  Fermo  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  of  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  a  superior  tri- 
bunal at  Macerata.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sa- 
bines,  before  Rome  existed ;  and  colonised  by 
the  Romans  towards  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  has  been  plundered  by  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  other  barbarian  chiefs;  it,  however, 
continued  during  a  blockade  of  11  years  to  hold 
out  against  Albom,  and  was  only  obliged,  through 
fiunine,  to  yield  to  his  succesBori  Antharis.    Since 
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the  8th  century  it  has,  with  few  intermissions,  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Rome,  till  it  came  to  form  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860.  Lactantiua 
and  Galeazzo  Sforza  were  both  natives  of  Fermo. 

FERMOY,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Blackwater,  118  m.  SW. 
Dublin,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,976  in  1831,  and  8,705 
in  1861,  the  Cath.  being  to  the  Protest,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  8  to  1.  The  town  which,  till 
1791,  was  but  a  station  for  carriers,  consists  of  a 
square,  and  several  well-built  streets  on  each  side 
the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  : 
its  rapid  improvement  is  owing  to  its  having  been 
made  a  military  dep6t  during  the  last  war  with 
France.  It  has  a  par.  church  and  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  both  spacious  and  elegant  buildings,  a 
convent,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  several  large 
schools,  and  a  court-house ;  a  workhouse,  which 
was  formerlv  turned  into  barracks  for  3,000  men. 
Races  are  held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  extensive  flour-mills  ;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  flour  and  agricultural  produce,  mostly 
sent  to  Youghal,  whence  coal  and  other  produce 
is  received  in  return.  There  are  also  two  paper- 
mills  and  a  brewery ;  duty  is  paid,  on  the  average,  on 
22,000  bushels  of  malt,  and  the  town  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  retail  trade.  Markets  on  Satur- 
days ;  fairs  on  21st  June,  20th  August,  and  7th 
November.  General  sessions  are  held  in  January ; 
petty  sessions  every  Monday. 

FERNANDEZ.    Sec  Juan  Fernaxdez. 

FERNANDO-DE-APURE  (SAN),  a  town  of 
the  repub.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  d^.  Orinoco,  on 
the  Apure,  near  its  junction  with  the  Portuguesa, 
164  m.  E.  bv  N.  Yarinas.    Estimat  pop.  8,000. 

FERNAl^DO-PO,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  20  m.  from  the  African  coast,  about  40  m. 
in  length  by  20  m.  in  breadth,  now  abandoned, 
but  formerly  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  it  having 
been  selected  as  a  military  and  naval  station  from 
its  supposed  salubrity  and  from  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  its  situation  for  the  suppression  dt  the 
illicit  slave  trade.  '  It  is  about  120  m.  in  due, 
and,  like  the  adjacent  part  of  the  mainland,  is 
exceedingly  mountainous ;  Clarence  Peak,  the 
most  elevated  point,  attaining  the  height  of  se- 
veral thousand  ^t  (10,700  ft).  The  S.  extremity 
is  also  intersected  by  several  steep  mountains, 
varying  from  1,000  to  8,000  ft,  which,  with  the 
intervening  valleys,  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  large  and  valuable  timber,  and  watted  by  nu- 
merous rivulets.  The  wet  season  commences  at 
the  latter  end  of  May,  and  continues  till  the  end 
of  November :  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  and  the 
temperature  are  much  the  same  as  at  the  other 
stations  on  the  coast.  The  sea  breeze  is  revrular, 
but  the  land  breeze  generally  deficient,  being 
intercepted  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  on 
the  mainland. 

^Clarence  Town,  the  principal  settlement  (on 
the  N.  side  of  the  island),  lies  in  lat.  2P  58'  N., 
long.  7^  40'  E.,  and  is  bimt  close  to  the  sea  upon 
an  elevated  plain  from  100  to  200  fU  in  height, 
embracing  two  small  peninsulas.  Point  William 
and  Point  Adelaide,  with  a  semicireular  space 
extending  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  forming  a 
cove  well  adapted  for  shipping.  All  the  ground 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  jungle,  except  to  the  extent  of  about  6 
sq.  m.,  which  was  partially  cleared  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  settlement  The  soil,  which  is  gene- 
rally aigillaceous,  resting  on  a  bed  of  freestone, 
gives  proofs  of  abundant  fertility  when  cultivated. 
The  water,  both  of  spring  and  brook,  is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  there  are  no  marshes  in  the 
vicinity,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  not  ad- 
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mittuv?  of  tbcir  formation.'  At  this  settlement 
part  of  a  company  of  black  troops  belon^i^ing  to 
the  Royal  African  corpa  was  stationed,  with  some 
civil  officers  of  government,  in  1827-28;  ancl  a 
number  of  European  mechanics  went  out  in  those 
and  the  succeeduig  years  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
barracks  and  other  buildings.  But  the  climate 
was  soon  found  to  be  quite  as  pestiferous  as  that 
of  the  other  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  African 
coast.  Most  Europeans  were  attacked  by  fever, 
and  the  instances  of  recovery  were  very  rare.  In 
consequence,  the  detachment  of  troops  was  with- 
drawn in  1834,  and  frttm  this  date  Fernando  Po 
ceased  to  be  a  military  station.  (Tulloch's  Re- 
port on  the  Sicluiefls  of  the  Troops  in  Western 
Africa,  p.  121.) 

FERNEY,  a  village  of  France,  dcp.  Ain,  6  m. 
Si-IL  Gex,  and  6  m.  KW  Geneva.  Pop.  1,166  in 
1861.  Femey  is  indebted  not  merely  for  its 
celebrity,  but  even  existence,  to  its  having  been 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  greatest  writen  of  modem  times.  Voltaire 
purchased  this  estate  in  1758.  The  seigniory  en- 
loved  an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes  and 
burdens;  but  it  would  seem  that  Voltaire  wished 
to  establish  himself  in  this  retreat,  not  so  much 
from  its  enjoying  the  {privilege  now  mentioned, 
and  its  agreeable  situation,  as  from  the  facility 
which  its  vidnitv  to  Geneva  afforded  of  placing 
himself  in  a  saie  asylum  in  the  event  of  any 
measures  being  taken'to  interfere  with  his  freedom. 
Voltaire  conferred  the  greatest  advantages  on 
Femey.  Out  of  a  paltry  village,  <»n8isting  of  a 
few  miserable  cottages,  he  oonstmcted  a  neat  little 
town,  in  which  he  established  a  colony  of  indus- 
trious artizans,  principally  consisting  of  watch- 
makers, from  Geneva ;  he  also  rebuilt  the  church ; 
drained  and  planted  the  adjoining  grounds ;  de- 
fended his  vauals  in  their  contests  with  the 
revenue  officexs  and  the  church,  and  did  all  that 
a  rich,  enlightened,  and  really  benevolent  landlord 
could  do  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
those  around  him.  The  chateau,  to  which  a  neat 
little  theatre  was  attached,  was  fitted  up  in  a 
state  of  elegant  simplicity ;  and  his  hospitalities 
were  on  the  most  liberal  scide.  Voltaire  resided 
here  with  little  interruption  for  more  than  20 
years.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Femey 
was  to  the  literary  and  refined  what  Mecca  is  to 
the  Mohammedim  world;  and  the  most  distin- 

faished  personages  of  the  time  eagerly  resorted  to 
emey  from  aU  parta  of  Europe,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  its  illustrious  master.  Voltaire  quitted 
Femey  for  the  last  time  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1778.  His  chiteau  is,  or  was  not  long  since,  pre- 
served nearly  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  He 
expired  at  Paris  on  the  dOth  May,  1778.  (Con- 
doroet.  Vie  de  Voltaire,  203.) 

FEKKARA,  a  famous  city  of  Central  Italy,  cap. 
prov.  of  same  name,  formerly  an  independent 
duchy,  in  a  low  marshy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volano,  5  m.  S.  from  the  Po,  to  which  it  is 
united  by  a  canal,  and  26  m.  NNE.  Bologna,  on 
the  railway  ih>m  Bologna  to  Padua.  Pop.  67,603 
in  1861.  The  city  is  well  fortified  and  defended 
on  its  W.  side  by  a  strong  pentagonal  citadel. 
While  it  was  under  its  native  princes  of  the  house 
of  Est^  Ferrara  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
polished  and  refined  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  from  90,000  to  100,000  inhab. 
But  it  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
numbers  of  its  splendid  palaces  are  uninhabited. 
In  the  principal  square,  or  Piazza  Nuova,  are 
bronze  statues  of  two  of  Uie  dukes  of  Ferrara.  The 
duomo^  or  cathedral,  was  consecrated  in  1135 :  it  is 
a  vast  but  tasteless  edifice.  The  city  has  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  churches,  mostly  in  a  state 
VouIL 
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j  of  decay :  but  several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 

j  palaces,  have  pood  pictures.    Its  university,  or 

I  rather  college,  founded  in  1390,  and  revived  by 

pope  Leo  XII.,  has  two  faculties  of  law  and  me- 

'  dicine,  but  it  is  not  well  attendee!.    The  public 

'  library,  founded  so  recently  as  1740,  has  80,000 

I  volumes  and  a  museum  of  antiquities ;  but  its 

\  most  valuable  treasures  are  the  manuscripts  of  the 

I  works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  with  other  relics  of 

I  the  former.    There  is  here,  also,  a  botanical  gnr- 

I  den,  an   anatomical  theatre,    several  charitable 

I  establishments,  and  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in 

Ital^.    The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  town 

are  mconsiderablc. 

The  celebrity  of  Ferrara  is  almost  wholly  de- 
rived from  its  being  intimately  at  least,  u  not 
honourably,  associated  with  the  history  of  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  Uterature  of  Italv,  or 
indeed  of  Europe.    Ariosto,  though  bom  at  lieg- 

flo,  in  Modena,  resided  for  a  lengthened  period  in 
errara:  here,  in  1516,  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  the  '  Orlando ;'  and  here,  on  the  5tb  of  June, 
1533,  the  poet  breathed  his  last.  The  house  iu 
which  he  lived  is  still  kept  up.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines ;  and  it  b  a  curiotts 
fact,  that  the  bust  on  his  tomb,  being  stmck  by 
lightning  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
iron  laurels  that  wreathed  the  brows  of  the  ()oet 
were  melted.  Lord  Byron  has  alluded  to  this 
circumstance  as  follows : — 

'  The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimio'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel  wreath  which  glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, 
And  the  faloe  semblance  bat  disgraced  his  brow ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  superstition  grieves. 
Know  that  the  lightning  eanctiflefl  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes ;— yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now.* 

Childe  Harold,  iv.  s.  4U 

In  1801,  the  remains  and  tomb  of  Ariosto  were 
conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  the  public  library ; 
and  here,  also,  are  his  manuscripts,  arm-chair,  and 
inkstand. 

Tasso  is  another  of  the  glories,  but  he  is  also  the 
shame,  of  Ferrara.  A  ceU  in  the  lunatic  hospital 
of  Sta.  Anna,  about  9  paces  by  5  or  6,  and  7  ft. 
high,  lighted  by  a  grated  window,  is  shown  aa 
that  in  which  the  author  of  the  *  Gerusalemme 
Liberata*  was  immured  from  March,  1579,  to 
December,  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  con- 
tiguous and  larger  apartment.  In  1584  his  prison 
was  again  enlarj^ed;  but  it  was  not  till  1586  that 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  this  ignominious  treatment  of,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  of  the  Italian  poets.  The  apolo- 
gists of  the  house  of  Estc,  or  rather  of  the  duke 
Alphouso,  by  whom,  though  the  pretended  patron 
of  Tasso,  he  was  imprisoned,  have  stated  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  his  extravagances,  and  that  in 
shutting  him  up  Alphonso  really  consulted  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  prisoner.  (Tiraboschi, 
viL  1267,  AIo<lena,  1792.)  But,  though  tlie  sub- 
ject be  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso 
b  ascribablc  to  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the 
duke,  who  took  this  method  of  avenging  some 
unguarded  expressions  of  the  poet,  provoked  by 
the  ungenerous  treatment  he  had  received.  (See 
Serassi,  Vita  di  Tasso,  p.  282 ;  and  the  Extractii 
from  Tasso's  Letters,  p.  283. ;  see  also  the  learned 
essay  on  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  in  Sir  J.  Hob- 
house*8  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold,  pp.  5-32.) 

Guariui,  author  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  the  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  and  several  other  distinguished  per- 
sons, were  aJso  natives  of  Ferrara. 
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From  a  Rmall  town  Ferrara  became  a  walled 
city,  A.  n.  670.  The  family  of  £st^  possessed  it 
lirst  as  chief  magistrates,  and  afterwords  as  here- 
ditary sovereigns,  from  about  1050  to  1597 ;  when, 
on  the  death  of  its  last  duke,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  the  family,  it  was  taken  poe> 
session  of  by  the  pope.  Under  the  French  r^ime 
it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  of  Baaso  Po. 

FKRKOL,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
XW.  coast  of  Galicia,  prov.  Betanzos,  cap.  of  a 
Jurisdiction  of  same  name,  and  of  one  of  the  3 
naval  departments  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  X. 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Betanzos,  or  Corunna,  11  m. 
XE.  the  latter,  and  25  m.  SW.  Cape  Ortegal; 
lat  430  29'  80"  X.,  long.  S9  16'  W.  Pop.  17,404 
in  1857.  The  harbour  of  Ferrol  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe  in  point  of  depth,  capacity  and 
safety.  It  is  approached  by  a  strait  about  2  m. 
in  length,  and  in  its  narrowest  part  not  quite  a 

Jiuarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  this  channel,  which  has 
rom  8  to  1 1  fathoms  water,  will  only  admit  one 
ship  at  a  time,  and  is  commanded  by  strong  forts 
on  either  side.  The  tides  in  it  run  so  strong  that 
it  is  advisable  to  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  an 
hour  before  high  or  low  water.  The  town  is  pro- 
tected on  the  land  side  by  strong  fortifications ; 
it  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  mostly  iatersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  but  in  some  parts  thev 
are  less  regular,  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  forti- 
fications being  very  uneven.  It  has  2  hospitals, 
3  la^ge  churches,  a  monastery,  consistory,  a  good 
prison,  academies  of  navigation  and  mathematics 
for  pilots,  and  a  school  for  the  naval  education  of 
seamen ;  and  contains  the  residences  of  the  captain 
and  auditor-general,  intendant,  and  superior  iinan- 
cial  officer  of  the  department,  and  of  the  military 
oonunandant,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of 
police  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  comprises  the 
adjacent  town  of  La  GraKa.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  town  are  the  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard ;  the 
former  is  the  first  and  largest  in  Spain,  and  used 
to  be  furnished  with  all  neoessarv  stores  for  the 
construction  of  the  navy :  the  docks  rank  amongst 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  basin,  in  which  the 
ships  are  laid  up,  is  of  ^at  extent  and  solid 
workmanship,  and  every  ship  has  its  separate  store- 
house. The  naval  barracks  occupy  a  large  and 
handsome  building,  and  afford  accommodation 
for  6,000  men.  :»ix  hundred  gaUey-slaves  are 
(or  were)  employed  in  the  most  laborious  works 
of  the  harbour.  This  port  being  intended  solely 
for  the  royal  navv^  general  commerce  and  aU 
foreign  merchant  ships  are  excluded.  There  are, 
however,  some  manufactures  of  hats,  paper,  leather, 
naval  stores,  and  hardware;  and  com,  wine, 
brandy,  vin^ar,  pilchards,  and  herrings,  the  pro- 
duce of  its  own  fisheries,  are  exported;  while 
salted  meat,  French,  English,  Irish,  Dutch, 
woollen,  linen,  and  other  fabrics  are  imported; 
besides  mdkauu  from  Catalonia,  and  silks  from 
Valencia,  But  the  trade  of  the  town  is  princi- 
pally limited  to  the  supply  of  the  inhab.,  the 
navy,  and  the  government  officers.  Prior  to 
1752,  Ferrol  was  only  a  fishing  hamlet,  frequented 
by  coasting  vessels ;  but,  owing  to  the  advantages 
of  its  situation,  it  has  since  b^n  made  the  chief 
naval  station  of  Spain.  A  railway  fmm  Lugo  to 
Ferrol,  branching  off  from  the  line  from  Madrid 
to  Corunna,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes  in  1865. 
FEVEKSHAM.  See  Favbrsham. 
FEZ  (properly  Fa«),  a  city  of  Morocco,  and, 
next  to  Morocco  and  Mequinez,  the  principal  in 
that  empire,  cap.  of  the  proT.,  as  it  formerly  was 
of  the  independent  kingdom,  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  a  kaid  or  governor.  It  is  singu- 
larly and  beautifully  situateid  in  a  funnel-shi^ed 
valley,  open  only  to  the  X.  and  XE.,  the  doping 
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sides  of  which  are  covered  vrith  fields,  gardens, 
orange  groves,  and  orchards,  95  m.  from  the  At- 
lantic. 225  m.  NE.  Morocco,  and  80  m.  SE.  Tan- 
gier; bt  340  6'  3"  X.,  long.  50  1'  19"  \V.  lu 
pop.  has  been  very  variously  estimated ;  but^  ac- 
oonling  to  Count  Grabeig  de  Hcmso,  the  resident 
pop.  may  be  estimated  at  about  88,000,  of  whom 
65,000  are  Moore  and  Arabs,  10,000  Berbers  and 
crtgnate  tribes,  9,000  Jews,  and  4,000  Negroes. 
More  recent  estimates  state  the  population  at  only 
50,000.  Fez  consists  of  two  8C|)arate  towns,  01<l 
and  New  Fez;  the  latter  standing  on  a  height, 
and  overlookiug  the  former.  They  are  surroundctl 
by  decayed  walls,  which  include  a  large  space ; 
and  at  both  its  E.  and  W.  extremities  are  castles, 
in  one  <if  which  the  governor  at  present  resides. 
The  fVad-el'Jubor  (Kiver  of  Pearls),  an  affluent 
of  the  Seboo,  winds  through  the  valley,  irrigarin^ 
a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  and  turning  a  great 
number  of  mills,  and,  after  entering  Fez,  divides 
into  two  arms,  which  furnish  water  in  abundance 
to  the  houses  and  mosques.  The  Old  City  is  built 
on  sloping  ground ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  unpav^,  and  in  wet  weather  excessively 
dirty.  The  houses  are  lofty,  flat-roofed,  and  built 
around  court-yards ;  their  different  stories  are  sur- 
rounded with  galleries  supported  on  colonnades. 
Their  cracked,  leaning,  and  bulging  walla  are 
propped  up  by  others  which  stretch  at  different 
intervals  across  the  streets.  These  croes-waUs  are 
perforated  by. arched  passages,  not  over  wide;  and 
these  being  closed  at  night,  the  city  becomes  di- 
vided into  different  quarters,  all  communication 
between  which  is  effectually  cut  oft  The  Xew 
City,  called  also  MeduuU'ol'beida,  or  <the  White 
City,'  founded  in  the  thirteenth  oentur}%  is  some- 
what better  laid  out  and  built  than  the  old,  and 
is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens :  it  contains  several 
palaces,  among  which  is  that  of  the  emperor,  some 
public  baths,  and  several  tolerable  modem  houses. 
The  imperial  palace  covers  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground :  it  has  a  great  number  of  court^yaids, 
some  of  which  are  oiuy  half  finished,  while  others 
are  half  dilapidated.  Its  interior  does  not  exhibit 
much  splendour.  Ali  Bey,  early  in  the  present 
century,  reports  that  the  cabinet  in  which  the 
sultan  used  to  receive  visitors  was  but  a  Pporly 
furnished  room,  15  ft.  square;  whOe  the  office  of 
the  minister  was  a  miserable,  low,  damp  apart- 
ment, at  the  bottom  of  a  small  staircase,  about 
5  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  wide,  and  without  any  other 
furniture  than  an  old  carpet  I  The  Jews  are  con- 
fined to  the  Xew  City,  where  the^  have  a  S3ma- 
gogue,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  within  their  own 
quarter  at  night.  According  to  Leo  Afticanua, 
Fez  is  said  in  the  sixteentii  century  to  hare  con- 
tained as  many  as  700  mosques ;  but  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration :  at  present  the 
cit^  contains  only  about  100.  All  art  built  on  a 
uniform  model :  they  consist  of  a  courtyard  sur- 
rounded with  arcades,  and  on  tJie  S.  side  a  covered 
square,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  boundiiig  which 
there  is  a  niche,  where  the  imam  places  himself  to 
direct  the  prayers,  and  on  the  I^lJiaiMi  ride  of 
the  latter  a  pjuljiifc*  Tlie  chief  mosque,  called  £i 
Cmndn/ij  was  erected  soon  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  -  It  has  a  greater  number  of  arches  than 
the  large  mosque  of  Tangier,  many  gates,  and 
upwards  of  800  pillaiB,  and  in  its  court  there  are 
two  haudsome  fountains.  This  mosque  can  boast 
of  the  singularity  of  having  a  covered  place  for 
women  who  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  pub- 
lic prayers — ^a  circumstance  unique  in  Moham- 
medan places  of  worship.  Some  trayeUers  describe 
El  Carmbin  as  one  of  the  most  remaricable  edifices 
of  its  kind  in  Africa;  but  Ali  Bey  says  that  it  is 
upon  the  whole  a  heavy  and  mean  structure,  and 
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far  inferior  to  the  great  moeque  of  Coidova.  Its 
minaret  contains  some  clocks,  (i^lobes,  and  astrono- 
mical instraments,  brought  from  Europe  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago, — and  a  library ;  but,  from 
haring  been  abandoned  to  dust  and  damp,  most 
of  the  instruments  and  books  have  bec»me  useless. 
The  most  frequented  mosque  is  that  of  Muley 
Edris,  the  founder  of  Fes :  it  contains  the  sepul- 
chre of  that  prince,  and  the  sanctity  with  which 
it  is  thereby^  invested  is  so  great  that  it  affords 
perfect  security  to  a  criminal  guilty  of  even  hi^h 
treason.  Its  minaret  is  the  finest  and  highest  m 
the  dty :  it  contains  many  European  articles  of 
mechanism.  Public  baths  are  numerous  in  Fez, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  good.  There  are  also 
some  tolerably  convenient  inns,  though  their  out- 
ward appearance  is  not  prepossessing.  The  num- 
ber oi  shops,  viewed  externally,  would  almost 
warrant  the  belief  that  Fez  contained  four  times 
its  actual  pop. ;  but  most  of  them  are  mere  'stalls 
with  just  room  enough  for  a  sedentary  Moor,  who 
never  moves ;  and  for  the  packets  that  are  heaped 
around  him,  to  which  he  points  as  passengers 
arrive.'  (Chenier,  L  77.)  Each  street  is  devoted 
to  a  scpante  trade ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  one  species  of  goods  is  sold  in  a  single  shop. 
The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied ;  and  provi- 
sions are  both  good  and  cheap.  The  climate  is 
oppressively  hot  in  summer;  m  the  winter  the 
thermometer  often  falls  to  40^  Fah.,  and  the  ave- 
rage height  of  the  barometer  is  27  in.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  almost  always  damp  and  misty ;  and  the 
situation  is  considered  unhealthy  (Chenier) :  the 
New  City  is,  however,  much  less  so  than  the  Old. 
During  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  espMiallv  on  their  expulsion  from  that  king- 
dom, many  Mohammedans  sought  an  aaylnm  at 
Fez,  taking  with  them  new  mannen,  arts,  and 
knowledge.  They  introduced  the  Spanish  method 
of  dressing  and  dveing  goat  and  sneep  skins  red 
and  yellow  (forming  the  leather  then  called  Cor- 
dovan, but  now  Morocco),  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facture of  mined  woollen  fabrics.  These  articles 
are  still  manufactured  at  Fez,  and,  in  addition, 

guzes,  silks,  sashes,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  Jewel- 
y,  dSppers,  girdles,  saddlery,  woollen  haika,  fine 
carpets,  coarse  linen  fabrics,  arms,  copper  goods, 
and  earthenware.  The  trade  with  the  adjacent 
cooutrv  is  brisk;  and  twice  a  year  caravans  go 
from  this  ci^  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo. 

Fez  has  been  always  considered  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  Mohammedan  learning.  There 
are  scdooIs  attached  to  many  of  the  mosaues:  of 
these,  seven  are  considered  superior  to  the  rest ; 
and  In  these  a  mixed  jargon  of  religion,  morality, 
Ic^lialation,  pfaysiGS,  metaphysics,  geometry,  astro- 
logy, alchemy,  and  medicine  is  taught,  prmcipally 
oat  of  the  Koian,  and  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Ptolony,  and  Aristotle.  There  are  several  hospi- 
tals, the  largest  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
lunatics.  The  military  government  of  the  dty  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  kaia;  the  dvil  and  judicial 
authority  is  exeidsed  by  a  catU ;  and  a  minister, 
entitled  at  meianeny  fixes  the  price  of  provisions, 
and  deddes  tSi  points  that  arise  on  this  branch  of 
the  pnblic  service. 

Old  Fez  was  founded  in  706  by  Edris  II.,  a 
deaeendant  of  Mohammed,  and  continued  the  cap. 
of  an  independent  kingdom  tiU  1548,  when  it 
was,  tmtber  with  its  territory,  conquered,  and 
annexed  to  Morocco.  After  a  period  of  decline, 
it  again  rose  to  prosperity  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Coidova ;  and  its  pop.  be- 
came afterwards  still  further  augmented,  by  rea- 
son of  the  edicts  of  Philip  II.  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans. It  has  been  always  held  so  sacred 
by  the  Arabs  and  othen,  that  when  the  pilgrimages 
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to  Mecca  were  interrupted  in  the  10th  century, 
the  western  Moslems  journeyed  to  Fez,  as  the 
eastern  did  to  Jerusalem ;  and  even  now  none  but 
the  faithful  can  enter  Fez  without  express  leave 
from  the  emperor.  (Grabeig  of  Hemso ;  Specchio 
deir  Imp.  di  Marocco,  pp  47-49 :  Chenier,  Mo- 
rocco, voL  i. ;  Mod.  Trav.,  voL  xxL  Ac.) 

FEZZAN  (an.  Phamnia  Regia,  and  the  country 
of  the  Garamaiiie*)f  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 
immediately  S.  of  Tripoli,  to  which  pachalic  it  is 
tributary.  It  is  supposed  to  reach  from  about  23^^ 
to  dl<'  If.  Ut.,  and  from  about  the  12th  to  the 
16th  deg.  £.  long.  But  its  boundaries  are  ill  de- 
fined, and  its  area  and  pop.  are  aUke  uncertain. 
The  latter,  however,  has  been  estimated  by  Home- 
man  at  no  more  than  from  70,000  to  75,000.  Fez- 
zan  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  oosm,  or 
cultivable  tract,  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides ;  having  W.  the 
country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  S.  and  £.  that  of  the 
Tibboos.  A  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  extensive 
vallev  bounded  by  an  irregular  circle  of  mountains 
on  all  sides  except  the  W.,  where  it  opens  into  the 
desert ;  but  a  grMt  part  of  the  mountainous  r^on 
to  the  £.,  as  well  as  of  the  desert  to  the  W.  and 
S.^  are  nominally  induded  in  its  territory.  The 
Gib-el-Assoud,  or  Black  Haratsch,  mountains  (an. 
Mona  Ater)j  the  White  Haratsch,  and  other  ranges, 
intersect  the  country  senerally  in  the  direction  of 
N  W.  to  SE.  None  of  these  ranges,  however,  is  of 
any  remarkable  height;  the  first  named,  in  the  N. 
of  Fezzan,  is  no  more  than  about  1,200  or  1,500  ft. 
in  elevation,  and  the  hills  elsewhere  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  be  only  ftom  400  to  600  ft  high. 
Their  summits  are  in  general  tabular ;  a  few  only 
liave  conical  peaks.  Basalt  is  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal constituents,  and  especially  in  the  Black 
Mountains,  where,  however,  the  lower  stratum  of 
all  the  hills  is  invariably  Umestone.  mixed  with  a 
reddish  clay.  Calcareous  formations,  containing 
many  shells,  are  generally  predominant ;  the  other 
chief  geological  rocks  are  porphyritic  cUy  slate, 
aluminous  schist,  and  sandstone,  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  bods  of  clay.  A  large  portion  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  sand,  beneath  which,  in 
some  places,  volcanic  substances  have  been  found. 
Salt  and  nitre  frequently  efiloresce  on  the  soil,  and 
impregnate  many  of  the  small  lakes.  There  is  no 
river  or  rivulet  throughout  the  country;  fresh 
water  is  procured  by  digging  to  variable  depths, 
but  at  most  to  about  8  or  10  ft.  under  ground, 
when  a  plentiful  supply  is  obtained.  Rain  is  very 
rare,  and  descends  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree, 
not  only  to  foreigners  but  to  the  natives,  rising 
sometimes  to  133<^  Fahr. ;  the  cold  in  winter  is 
also  sharper  than  might  be  expected  from  the  lati- 
tude, the  thermometer  descending  occasionally  to 
below  50^,  and  accompanied  with  piercing  blasts 
from  the  N. ;  added  to  which,  furious  tempests  he- 
quently  occur,  overwhelming  caravans  of  travellers 
with  the  sands  of  the  desert  The  dimate  of 
Moursouk  and  various  other  places  is  decidedly 
unhealthy.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface 
is  under  culture,  and  that  only  in  the  valleys, 
where  suffidently  watered.  Wheat  is  raised;  &t 
maize  and  bariey  are  the  grains  on  which  the  in- 
habitants chiefly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  these 
are  not  ground  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their 
supply.  Pot  herbs  and  garden  vegetables  are  plen- 
tiful, particularly  carrots,  cucumben,  onions,  and 
garlic;  these,  however,  as  well  as  most  of  the  com, 
are  raised  onl^  in  gardens  near  the  towns,  which 
are  watered  with  great  labour  from  brackish  wells. 
Dates  are  the  staple  product  and  the  tax  on  the 
date  trees  is  an  important  source  of  the  public 
revenue.   Figs,  pomegranates,  and  jujubes  are  also 
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grown.    The  rearing  of  domestic  animals  is  little 
attended  to :  goats  are  the  most  numerous  ;  and 
in  the  S.  there  axe  flocks  of  hairy  broad-tailed 
sheep,  of  a  light  brown  colour.    Homed  cattle  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  there 
only  in  small  numbers :  beef  is  rarely  eaten,  except 
bv  the  rich.    Horses  are  few,  the  most  laborious 
kinds  of  work  being  chiefly  performed  by  asses. 
Camels  are  used  for  travelling  and  the  conveyance 
of  goods;  but  these  animals  are  dear,  and  onl^ 
kept  by  large  merchants,  or  other  weifiLlthy  indi- 
viduals.   Dates  form  the  priuci[)al  food  of  all  do- 
mestic animals.      They  also  compose  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  pop.,  the  luxuries  of  life,  even 
in  the  cap.,  being  very  limited ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
neceiisaries  of  life,  generally  speaking,  are  so  scanty, 
that,  to  designate  a  rich  man,  the  common  expres- 
sion is, '  he  eats  bread  and  meat  every  day.'    This 
state  of  things  is  mainly  owing  to  the  apathy  of 
the  inhab.,  many  of  whom  do  not,  for  months 
together,  taste  com :  when  obtained,  they  make  it 
into  a  paste  called  aseedcu    Bread  is  badly  made, 
and  baked  in  ovens  of  clay,  planted  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  and  heated  by  burning  embers.    Fowls, 
geese,  and  ducks  are  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the 
sovereign  having  appropriated  all  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  for  his  own  use.    Butter  is  brought  in 
gonts'  skins  from  Tripoli,  and  is  very  dear.    To- 
bacco, mixed  with  troruiy  is  very  generally  chewed 
by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men :  smoking 
is  rather  confined  to  the  opulent,  mild  tobacco  and 
pipes  being  dear ;  but  ail  the  men,  though  pro- 
fessedly Mohammedans  drink  largely  of. intoxica- 
ting lic^uors,  obtained  from  dates.    The  principal 
wild  animals  met  with  in  the  country  are  the  lion, 
panther,  hyena,  jackal,  tiger  cat,  immense  herds  of 
bufialoes,  &c. ;  and  among  birds,  vultures,  falcons, 
and  other  rapacious  species,  ostriches,  and  bustards. 
From  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
supply  its  commerce,  are  derived  a  great  part  of 
what  wealth  Fezzan  possesses.    There  are  a  few 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  coarse 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  and  Morocco  leather ;  but 
Homeman  could  not  find  throughout  Mouxzouk  a 
single  artificer  skilful  in  any  trade  or  work.    *  The 
smith  fashions  without  distinction  every  metal  into 
every  form :  the  same  man  who  foiges  shoes  for 
the  sultan's  hiorses,  makes  rings  for  his  princesses.' 
Capt.  Lyon,  however,  remarks  that  some  work  in 
gold  and  silver  is  executed  with  much  skill,  con- 
sidering the  badness  of  their  tools ;  and  every  man 
is  capiwle  of  acting  as  a  carpenter  or  mason.    The 
wood  being  that  of  the  date  tree,  and  the  houses 
being  built  of  mud,  little  taste  or  skill  are  dis- 
played.   Much  deference  is  paid  to  the  artists  in 
leather  or  metals,  who  are  called  par  axeUemxy  ttOy 
or  master,  as,  iron-master,  leather-master,  &c.  The 
shuttle  is  unknown,  and  woollen  cloths  are  made 
by  the  women  with  the  hand  only.    The  chief 
occupation  of  the  people  is  commerce  and  the  con- 
veyance of  goods.    Fezzan  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a  grand 
depot  for  the  commerce  carried  on  between  N.  and 
Central  Africa.    The  communication  of  Egypt  as 
well  as  Barbary  with  the  vast  countries  to  the  £. 
and  S.  of  the  Niger,  centres  almost  entirely  in 
Mourzouk.    Thither  an  annual  caravan  sets  out 
(or  did  in  the  time  of  Homeman)  from  Cairo, 
reaching  its  destination  in  about  40  days.    From 
Tripoli  to  Mourzouk  the  journey  usually  occupies 
about  25  or  27  days.    Oi  the  caravans*  to  the  S., 
the  principal  are  those  to  Bomou,  with  which 
country  Fezzan  maintains  a  regular  and  extensive 
communication,  and  the  cap.  of  which  travellers 
reach  in  about  50  days.    Other  caravans  go   to 
Cassina,  which  journey  occupies  60  days;  and  a 
few  proceed  still  further  S.,  crossing  the  mountains 


to  Ashantee,  '  The  arrival  of  the  great  caravans 
forms  a  sort  of  jubilee  in  the  cities  of  Fezzan ;  and 
on  reaching  Mourzouk,  they  find  the  sovereign 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  outside  the  city,  to  ire- 
ceive  them.'  Male  and  female  slaves  from'  Bomou 
and  the  adjacent  S.  countries,  gold  dust  from  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  copper,  senna  from  Agadez, 
civet,  tiger-skins,  dyed  leather,  and  some  kinds  of 
cotton  manufactures  are  the  chief  imports  from  the 
Ulterior  of  Africa ;  which,  ti^ether  with  ivory  ami 
ostrich  feathers,  are  forwarded  to  Barbary  and 
Egypt  to  be  exchanged  for  provisions,  and  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  East,  Many  of 
the  latter  are  re-exported  to  the  S..  including  fire- 
arms, ^impowder,  sabres,  knives,  glass,  paper,  beads, 
imitations  of  coral,  toys,  and  European  manufac- 
tures of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  toWco,  snuff,  &c. 
The  articles  of  clothmg  imported  from  the  N.  are 
principally  muslins  (partly  from  India),  stripetl. 
blue,  and  white  calicoes,  woollen  cloth,  and  worsted 
ca|)8.  Salt  and  dates  are,  however,  the  principal 
articles  exported  to  the  S. ;  the  quantity  of  the 
fomier  being  estimated  at  300  or  400  camel  loads. 

The  People  are  of  a  mixed  race ;  in  the  N.  many 
are  Arabs,  m  the  S.  they  are  chiefly  Negroes.  Tlie 
Fezzaneers,  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  pop., 
appear  intermediate  between  the  two,  though  more 
inclining  to  the  latter  type.  Their  colour  is  black : 
they  are,  according  to  most  authorities,  tolerably 
well  formed ;  but  neithefsex  has  handsome  features. 
They  have  a  very  peculiar  cast  of  countenance, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  other  blacks ;  their 
cheek-bones  are  higher  and  more  prominent,  faces 
flatter,  noses  leas  depressed,  and  more  peaked  at 
the  tip  than  in  the  negro ;  eyes  generaUy  small ; 
lips  protuberant,  and  somewhat  thick ;  teeth  good ; 
hair  inclined  to  be  woolly,  but.  not  completely 
frizzled.  They  are  said  to  be  cheorfol,  and  fond 
of  dancing  and  music,  and  not  prone  to  sadden 
anger,  nor  revengeful ;  but  are  at  the  same  time 
selfish,  devoid  of  nospitality,  insincere,  and  wh<41y 
destitute  of  either  physical  or  mental  eaergy  or 
enterprise.  The  Arab^  in  person  and  di8poairion« 
are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  and  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  Fezzaneers  in  activity  and  deanli- 
ness.  In  Mourzouk  there  are  some  white  fiunilies, 
descended  from  the  Mamelukes,  whose  designation 
they  are  very  proud  of  preserving.  Tlie  court  and 
upper  classes  of  Fezzan  dress  mostly  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Tripoli ;  the  lower  orders  wear  a  large  shirt 
of  white  or  blue  cotton,  with  long  looee  sleeyes, 
trousers  of  the  same,  and  sandals  of  camel's  hide ; 
and  on  Fridays  they  perlums  add  a  turban,  and 
appear  in  yellow  slippers.  The  women  pUit  their 
hair,  often  mixing  it  with  black  wool ;  they  use 
great  quantities  of  oil  and  perfumes;  and  thoeK 
who  can  afford  it,  load  themselves  profusely  wiiii 
armlets,  anklets,  and  other  ponderous  ornaments 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  ivory,  glass,  and  horn, 
together  with  cornelians,  agates,  beads,  and  coral. 
Both  sexes  have  a  singular  custom  of  stuffing  tbeir 
nostrils  with  a  twisted  leauT  of  onions  or  duver. 
The  habits  of  all  classes  are  siud  to  be  debauched 
and  profligate  in  the  extreme. 

The  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  wbo 
exerdses  unlimited  power  within  his  own  teiritixy, 
where  he  has  the  title  of  ratoa,  though  in  address- 
ing his  superior,  the  pacha  of  Trip^  he  aasomes 
only  that  of  MheiA,  His  revenues  are  derived  from 
taxes  on  slaves,  merchandise,  date  plantations, 
gardens,  and  other  cultivated  lands;  fhnn  fines 
and  requisitions,  duties  on  foreign  trade,  and  the 
crown  domains,  salt  pools,  and  natron  lakes.  F<?r 
every  slave,  great  or  small,  he  zeceiveB,  on  their 
entering  his  dominions,  2  Spanish  doUsn;  and  in 
some  years  the  number  of  daves  amounts  to  4^000. 
On  the  sale  of  every  slave,  one-fonrth  of  the  pur^ 
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chase  money  ^^s  to  the  sultan,  in  addition  to 
which  he  receives  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  head, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  4,000,  gives  alone  6,000  dollars 
annually.  The  tax  on  a  earners  load  of  oil  or'butter 
entering  the  country  is  7  dollars;  on  a  load  of 
beads,  copper,  or  haniware,  4  dollars ;  and  on  one 
of  clothing,  3  dollars.  AU  Arabs  who  buy  dates 
pay  1  dollar  dutv  on  each  load ;  and  above  3,000 
loads  are  annually  sold  to  them.  Date-trees  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  are  taxed  at  1  dollar  for  ever}*^ 
200,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cap.  alone 
yield  the  sultan  an  annual  profit  of  10,000  dollars, 
llie  trees,  which  are  his  private  property,  produce 
about  6,000  camel-loads  of  dates,  each  load  about 
400  lbs.  weight,  and  which  may  be  estimatad  to 
fetch  18,000  dollars.  He  is  entitled  to  one-fifth  of 
all  sheep  or  goats ;  every  garden  pays  one-tenth 
of  the  com  it  produces.  Each  town  pays  a  certain 
sum,  which,  altogetlier,  may  be  averaged  at  4,000 
dollarsL  He  sends  out  private  parties  for  ^aves ; 
and  has  alone  the  privilege  to  sell  horses,  which 
he  buys  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  Arabs,  and 
realises  a  large  profit  by  obtaining  slaves  for 
them  in  exchange.  If  a  man  die  childless,  the 
saltan  inherits  a  great  part  of  his  property.  There 
are  various  other  ways  m  which  he  extorts  money. , 
The  cadi,  and  other  state  ufllcers,  including  the 
ministers  of  religion,  are  supported  by  lands  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  All  tiie  servants  of  the 
sultan  are  maintamed  by  the  public ;  and  he  has 
no  money  to  pay,  except  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli 
The  tribute  was  formerly  to  the  amount  of  aoout 
15,000  dollars  a  year,  till  a  quarrel  between  the 
two  sovereigns  broke  out  some  years  ago ;  since 
which  it  has  been  much  less.  It  is  paid  in  gold, 
senna,  and  slaves,  and  an  embassy  is  annually  sent 
for  it  by  the  pacha.  The  armed  force  of  Jf  ezzan 
may  usually  amount  to  5,000  men ;  but  in  time  of 
war,  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms  are  called  out, 
and  in  thu  way  a  tumultuary  force  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  men  has  sometimes  been  raised. 

7^  citieg  and  iomu  of  Fezzan  are  said  to  exceed 
100;  but  the  largest  has  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
3,000  inhab.  The  principal  are  Mourzouk  the  cap., 
ik>ckIU^  Sebha,  Hoon,  and  Wadan.  Mourzouk 
stands  in  lat.  25^  54'  X.,  long.  15<^  52'  £.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  well-built  mud  walls,  at  least  20  fL 
high,  with  round  buttresses,  loopholes  for  mus- 
ketry, and  gates  wide  enough  to  admit  a  laden 
camel.  Pop.  about  2,500.  The  street  of  entrance 
is  about  300  yards  long,  by  100  broad,  and  leads 
to  the  sultan  B  castle,  an  immense,  but  irregular 
edifice,  built  of  mud,  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  In 
Mourzouk  there  are  said  to  be  16  mosques;  but 
most  of  them  are  small.  Sockna  is  situated  in  a 
plain,  on  the  road  between  the  cap.  and  Trii)oIL 
It  is  walled,  and  may  contain  8,000  inhab.  Genua 
has  been  considered,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, to  be  the  an.  Garama,  No  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  it ;  though,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  remains  belonging  to  the  Roman  and 
subsequent  periods  are  frequently  met  with. 

The  country  of  the  Garamantes  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  under  Cornelius  Balbus,  soon  after 
the  Christian  era.  In  the  7th  century  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs ;  but  in  1300  a  portion 
of  it  was  tributary  to  the  Soudan  state  of  Ranem. 
Soon  afterwards  a  family  of  the  Sherifa  (descend- 
ants of  Mohammed)  took  possession  of  it,  and  held 
it  till  1811,  when  the  bey  Mukni  usurped  the 
throne.  (Denham  and  Clapperton,  Trav.  in  Africa ; 
Oudney,  Lyon,  Ritchie,  Homeman,  &c.) 

FIESOLE  (an.  Faaula)^  in  antiquity  a  consider- 
able city  of  Etruria ;  now  a  small  though  celebrated 
viUage  of  C^itral  Italy,  prov.  Florence,  on  a  pre- 
cipitously steep  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  Vol  ifAmo,  4  m.  NE.  Florence.    Pop.  of  dis- 
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trict,  11,699  in  1861.  The  face  of  the  hiH  is  cut 
into  a  gradation  of  narrow  terraces,  enclosed  in  a 
trellis  of  vines,  and  faced  with  loose  stone  walls. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  seminary,  and  numerous 
country  houses  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Tuscan  capital.  It  is  first  noticed  by  Polyblus  in 
his  account  of  the  early  wars  between  tlie  Gauls 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Ca- 
tiline, who  retired  thither  alter  tlie  discover)'  of 
his  conspiracy.  Near  it,  in  405,  was  fought  the 
last  great  battle  gained  by  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
in  which  Stilicho  defeated  Radagaisus  and  the 
Huns.  In  1010,  the  Florentines  dismantled  and 
ruined  Fiesole.  and  enlarged  their  own  city  with 
some  of  its  materials ;  but  the  ruins  of  a  few  of  its 
ancient  buildings  are  still  visible,  particularly  those 
of  its  Etruscan  walls,  and  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  (Rampoldi,  iL 
44 ;  Cramer's  An.  Italy,  L  177.) 

FIFE,  a  marit.  co.  o'f  Scotland,  consisting  of  the 
peninsula  lying  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the 
S.,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  Frith  of 
Tay  on  the  N. ;  having  on  the  W.  the  cos.  of 
Perth,  Kinross,  and  Claocmannan.  Area,  503  sq. 
m.,  or  322,031  acres,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  cultivated.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
situated  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Scotch  counties, 
exhibiting  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  from 
the  mountain  to  the  level  plain,  and  from  moss 
and  gravel  to  the  finest  loams.  The  Lomond  hills, 
on  its  W.  border,  attain  to  an  elevation  of  about 
1720  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  E.  and 
SE.  parts  of  the  county  are  comparatively  level 
and  fertile ;  and  the  district,  called  the  '  How  of 
Fife,'  traversed  by  the  Eden,  is  particularly  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  Inhere  is  a  good  deal 
of  moor  land  in  the  W.  jjarts  of  the  county  along 
the  E.  and  S.  bonlers  of  Kinross-shire,  and  between 
the  latter  and  Dunfermline ;  but  it  is  gradually 
being  brought  under  tillage.  Climate  dry  and 
good,  having  been  materially  improved  by  drain- 
age and  extended  cultivation.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  soil  is  superior  ;  and  both  arable  and  stock 
husbandry  are  well  understood  and  successfully 
practised.  All  the  new  improvements  in  drainage 
and  in  agriculture  have  been  introduced  into  the 
county,  which  has,  in  consequence,  been  wonder- 
fully unproved. 

By  the  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  liberal  employment  of  draining,  the 
land  has  been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  ;  and  grounds,  which  half  a  century 
ago  would  have  been  thought  good  for  nothing, 
are  now  seen  waving  with  the  richest  harvests. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  now  equal  to 
what  those  of  the  farmers  were  then ;  and  the 
mansions  of  the  latter  surpass,  both  in  appearance 
and  comfort,  such  as  the  smaller  proprietors  for- 
merly possessed.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  is  well 
known,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Scotch  breeds.  Property  is  more  subdivided  in 
this  than  in  most  Scotch  counties.  Farms  vary 
in  size  from  50  to  500  acres  :  leases  for  19  years, 
and  com  rents,  ^neraL  No  county  afiTords  finer 
situations  for  bmlding,  or  is  better  wooded,  or  has 
a  greater  number  of  gentlemen's  seats.  Coal  and 
lime  are  both  abundant,  and  are  largely  exported. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively at  Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy,  Dysait,  and 
other  towns.  A  considerable  nuifiber  of  people  in 
the  smaller  towns  round  the  coast  derive  a  sub- 
sistence from  fishing.  I^ncipal  rivers,  Eden  and 
Leven.  Principal  towns,  Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy, 
and  St.  Andrew's.  Fife  contains  13  royal  burghs, 
61  parishes,  and  a  university,  St.  Andrew's.  It 
returns  4  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C,  ^4z.  1  for  the 
county,  1  for  the  £.  district  of  boroughs,  or  thcwc^ 
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of  Cupar  and  St.  Andrew's ;  1  for  the  Dvsart  dis- 
trict, including  those  of  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  ^c. ; 
and  1  for  the  W.  district  of  boroughs,  including 
Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  Culruss, 
and  Stirling,  of  which  the  last  two  do  not  belong 
to  the  county.  Registered  electors  for  the  county, 
2,723  in  1865.  Pop.  154,770  in  1861,  inhabiting 
26,029  houses.  The  old  valued  rent  was  30,208^ ; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  was  581,156(. 

FIGEAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  lA>t,  cap. 
aiTond.,  on  a  declivity  beride  the  Odd,  31  m.  KE. 
Cahors,  on  the  railway  from  Clermont  to  Mon- 
Uuban.  Pop.  8,381  in  1861.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  and  vine- 
clad  hills,* interspersed  with  namexous  habitations 
and  abrupt  rocky  heights  ;  but  the  town  is  gene- 
rally ill-built,  and  its  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty.  It  was  formerly  encompassed  by  ramparts 
and  ditches,  but  these  were  demolished  in  1622, 
and  only  some  traces  of  them  exist.  It  is  saul  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  esta- 
blished here  in  755  by  Pepin  le  Bref.  The  church 
of  this  ancient  abbey  is  remarkable  for  the  singu- 
larity of  its  architecture ;  it  has  a  dome  surmounted 
by  a*  spire,  together  upwards  of  255  fu  in  height 
At  the  S.  and  W.  extremities  of  the  town  are  two 
obelisks,  called  aiguiUe*,  as  to  the  origin  of  which 
several  fabulous  stories  are  afloat.  These  are 
octagonal,  and  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height ;  and 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to  support  lan- 
terns. Figeac  contains  numerous  ancient  build- 
ings, among  which  is  the  castle  of  Baleine,  an 
edifice  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  and  originallv 
a  place  of  some  strength ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  hail 
of  justice.  It  has  a  court  of  primarv  iurisdiction, 
a  communal  college,  and  a  school  of  design  ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  dye- 
ing-houses, tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  wines  and 
cattle.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  religious  ware  of 
the  16th  century.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cham- 
poUinn,  the  Egyptian  traveller. 

FIGUERAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  Catalonia,  prov.  Co- 
rona, on  the  road  between  Perpignan  and  Barce- 
lona, 71  m.  NNE.  the  hitter.  Pop.  10,349  in  1857. 
Figueras  is  a  long  straggling  town,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  on  which  an  abundance  of  olive 
trees  are  grown.  Like  almost  all  Spanish  towns, 
it  has  its  square  {phza)  ;  the  streets  are  tolerably 
wide,  but  the  houses  ill-built«  It  has  a  parish 
church,  three  convents,  a  hospital,  barracks,  with 
a  small  garrison,  and  a  custom-house.  About 
three  furlongs  WNW.  of  the  town  is  the  citadel, 
or  castle  of  San  Fernando,  constructed  at  an  im- 
mense cost,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  stands  on  a  little  eminence,  commanding 
the  whole  plain  ;  all  the  approaches  to  it  are  un- 
dermined, and  every  building  within  it  is  bomb- 
proof. Its  form  is  an  irregular  pentagon ;  the 
walls  are  of  freestone,  and  very  thick  ;  the  moats 
deep  and  wide ;  its  ramparts,  magazines,  stables, 
cellare,  barracks,  and  hospital  are  defended  by  a 
casemate  ;  and  the  firm,  bare  rock  on  which  it  is 
built  has  been  turned  to  so  great  advanta^  that 
trenches  can  scarcely  be  opened  on  any  side,  the 
ground  being  ever^'where  stony.  It  wul  serve  as 
an  intrenched  camp  for  from  16,000  to  17,000 
men.  It  has,  however,  been  several  times  cap- 
tured :  the  French  took  it  in  1808  ;  the  Spaniards 
recovered  it  in  1811 ;  but  it  was  retaken  in  the 
same  year  bv  the  French,  who  kept  possession  of 
it  tiU  1814.  'They  took  it  agam  in  1823. 

This  fortress  has  a  military  governor,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  town.  Figueras  is 
the  seat  of  a  subdelegation  of  police  :  it  has  some 
trade  with  France,  manufactures  of  leather  and 
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paper,  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  a  laise  market 
every  Thursday.  Iron  and  black  marble  are  ob- 
tained in  its  vicinity. 

FILIPPO  D'AKGIRO  fSAN)  (an.  Agyrhm)^ 
a  town  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
island,  Yal  di  Catania,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill  near 
the  Trachino,  34  m.  W.  by  N.Catania.  Pop.  2,152 
in  1861.  The  town  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents. The  best  safiion  in  Sicily  is  grown  in  its 
environs.  Ag^Tium  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  celebrated  as  t>emg  the  birthplace  of  Dibdorus 
Siciilus. 

FINALE,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Mo- 
dena,  cap.  distr.,  on  an  island  in  the  Panaro,  10 
m.  from  its  confloejioe  with  the  Po,  21  m.  NE. 
Modena,  and  16  m.  W.  Ferrara.  Pop.  11,692  in 
1861.  Tho  town  derives  its  name  from  its  having 
been  formerly  the  last  town  to  the  £.  in  the  Ho- 
dencse  dom.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has 
some  wide  streets,  fine  bridges,  and  a  college.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  hemp.  In  1822 
it  suffered  much  damage  from  an  inundation  of 
the  Panaro. 

FINDHORN,  a  village  and  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Moray,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  its 
mouth,  and  in' the  par.  of  Kinloss ;  8  m.  N.  by  £. 
Forres,  and  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Elgin.  Pop.  891  in 
1861.  The  Findhom,  which  falls  into  the  Moray 
Frith,  and  which,  near  its  mouth,  flows  into  a 
loch  or  arm  of  the  sea,  upwards  of  1  m.  in  length 
by  ^  m.  in  breadth,  is  rendered  famous  by  its  in- 
undation in  the  disastrous  floods  of  August,  1829. 
(Sir  Tbo.  D.  Lauder's  Morayshire  Floods.)  llie 
majority  of  the  inhab.  are  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishery.  Some  salmon  are  also  caught  here.  A 
considerable  Quantity  of  grain  is  wipped  from 
Findhom.  Alx>nt  9  m.  S.  from  the  village  stood 
the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  belonging  to  the  Cuterdan 
order  of  monks. 

FINDON,  or  FINNAN,  a  fishing  vUlagc  of 
Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
par.  of  Banchory  Devenick,  6  m.  S.  Aberdeen.  It 
18  a  poor  i)Iace,  but  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  preparation  of  smoked  haddocks,  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Finnan  haddocks.'  This  viUage  was  at 
one  time  unrivalled  for  tJie  whole  process — for 
gutting,  cleaning,  splitting,  and  smoking  the  fish ; 
but  it  is  admitted  that  ^e  several  white-fishing 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  Kincardine  and  Aberdeen 
are  now  about  equal  to  it  in  this  respect.  Dun- 
bar and  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  have 
tried  to  rival  Finnan,  but  in  vain.  The  most  de- 
licate part  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which 
should  be  done  by  the  green  branches  of  fir,  par- 
ticularly spmce,  thus  communicating  to  the  fish 
its  peculiar  odour  and  bright  yellow  colour.  A 
somewhat  similar  result  may  Se  eflected  by  the 
use  of  p}-roligneous  acid,  but  nothing  but  tjhe  fir 
has  ever  been  used  for  the  purpose  at  Finnan  and 
the  neighbouring  coast  The  genuine  Finnan  had- 
dock should  never  be  kept  above  two  or  at  the 
farthest  three  days  after  it  has  been  cured,  should 
be  roasted  by  a  very  quick  fire,  and  served  up  im- 
mediately. The  inhabitants  of  Fmnan,  like  those 
of  many  other  fishing  towns  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Scotland,  are  su})posed  to  have  hod  a  foreign, 
most  likely  a  Danish,  origin ;  their  physical  aspect, 
dress,  manners,  language,  being  peculiar,  and  re- 
maining unchanged  from  generation  to  generation. 
(The  Book  of  Bon  Accord,  Aberdeen,  1889,  pp.  17, 
18,  270;  Meg  Dods'  Cookery,  p.  17;  Boswell'a 
Life  of  Johnson,  by  Croker,  ii.  343.) 

FINISTERE,  or  FINISTERRE,  the  extreme 
W.  d^p.  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov. 
Brittany,  between  lat.  47©  46'  and  480  45'  N.,  and 
long.  29  26'  and  40  50'  W.,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
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by  the  ocean  and  British  Channel,  and  having 
K.    the   d^ps.    Cote8-du-Nord    and    Morbihan. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  65  m. ;  breadth  about  55  m. ; 
area,  672,112  hectares;  pop. 627,304  in  1861.   The 
coasts  of  this  dt^n  are  generally  steep,  rocky,  and 
indented  with  many  bays  and  harbours,  some  of 
which,  as  that  of  Brest,  are  of  the  first  excellence 
Ushant,  and  many  groups  of  small  rocky  islands, 
are  situated  near  the  shores.    Two  hill-chains  run 
through  this  d($p.  £.  to  W.,  one  terminating  near 
Brest,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  peninsula  of 
Crozon.    Both  chains  are  granitic,  but  the  sum- 
mits of  neither  rise  above  990  feet.    Kivera  nu- 
merous ;  the  principal  are  the  Aulne,  Landemau, 
and  Odet:  there  are  also  a  great  many  small 
lakes.    Climate  mild,  but  humid ;  fogs  are  com- 
mon ;  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent,  and  violent 
storms  often  occur.    In  the  ofScial  tables,  the  ex- 
tent of  rich  land  in  the  d($p.  is  set  down  at  259,890 
hectares ;  arable  lands  occupy  278,210  hect. ;  and 
heath  and  waste  lands  268,573  hect.    Agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  land  is  cap- 
able of  yielding  a  much  larger  return  if  better 
methods  of  husbandry  were  followed ;  still,  how- 
ever, more  com  is  produced  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  oats,  lye, 
wheat,  and  barley,  in   the   order   now   stated! 
Until  very  recently,  in  accordance  with  a  singular 
superstition,  which  prevailed  from  a  remote  period, 
one  corner  of  every  ploughed  field  was  left  fallow, 
and  designated  the  part  dk  diable.    Flax,  hemp, 
and  pulse  of  a  good  quality  are  grown :  the  vine 
is  not  raised;  but  about  70,000  nectoL  a  year  of 
cider  are  made.    Pasturage  is  excellent,  and  three 
hay  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained  in  a  year. 
Many  cattle  are  reared,  principally  oxen    and 
cows.    Hogs  are  numerous,  and  bees  are  largely 
reared — honey  and  wax  being  important  articles 
in  the  commerce  of  the  d^    The  terrffroides, 
or  thin  and  poor  soils,  are  sown  with  broom  or 
furze,  which  furnish  at  tJie  same  time  forage,  fuel, 
and  manure.    The  farms  in  the  d^p.  vary  in  size, 
principi^  between  five  and  forty  or  forty-five 
acres.    The  larger  farms  are  commonly  let  on 
leases  of  nine  years,  the  rent  being  paid  in  money 
at  Michaelmas.     The  rent  of  poor  lands  varies 
from  about  5«.  to  lis.;  and  of  terref  chaudeSf  or 
rich  lands,  from  17«.  to  about  30s.  an  acre.    Pork, 
beef,  cabbage  soup,  oatmeal  porridge,  potatoes, 
bread,  butter,  and  pudding  comprise    tne  chief 
articles  of  food.    The  women  spm,  and  assist  in 
field  labour;  and  the  condition  of  the  farmers  is 
said  to  be  prosperous.    The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  are  important;  they  employ  about  880 
boats,  and  4,400  hands,  and  are  estimated  to 
realise  a  gross  produce  of  about  2,100,000  fr.  a 
year. 

Finistere  is  rich  in  metallic  products,  especiaDy 
lead.  The  mines  of  Pouillaouen  and  Huelgoet 
are,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  any  in  France.  The 
lead  is  argentiferous;  and  about  700  kilogr.  of 
silver  a  year  are  extracted  at  an  average.  Iron, 
zinc,  and  bismuth  are,  amongst  the  other  metals, 
procured  in  the  d^p.  There  are  also  numerous 
granite,  porphyrj^  slate,  serpentine,  and  marble 

?uairies,  and  beds  of  coal  and  potters'  earth 
'he  manufactures  are  principally  those  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  sail-cloth,  paper,  earthen- 
ware, cordage,  leather,  wax-candles,  soap,  and 
chemical  "products.  Morlaix  has  a  brisk  trade  in 
litharse,  butter,  Ac  The  exports  generally  ex- 
ceed ue  imports  in  value ;  the  latter  are  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  more  S.  d^ps.,  as  wines,  brandy, 
and  oil.  Finisterre  is  diWded  into  5  arrondisse- 
ments,  43  cantons,  and  881  communes.  Chief 
towns,  Quimper,  the  cap.,  Brest,  and  Morlaix. 
FINLAND,  called  by  the  inhab.  Suomen-maaf 


or  Land^  of  Lakes  or  Marshes,  a  country  of  N. 
Europe,  inc.,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  Lap- 
land, the  extreme  NW.  portion  of  the  Russian 
empire.  It  lies  between  lat.  59^  50'  and  6Q9  25' 
N.,  and  long.  21^  and  32^^  £. :  having  N.  Russian 
Lapland ;  £.  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Olonetz ;  S.  tlie  Lake  Ladoga,  the  government  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  W. 
Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Length,  NNE. 
and  SSVV.,  600  m. ;  average  breadth  about  240  m. 
Total  area  6,400  geo.  sq.  m.,  or  about  136,000 
£ng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,724,193  in  1858,  of  whom 
1,688,131  Lutheran,  and  36,062.  members  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  church. 

Phfriad  Aapect, — Finland  consists  principally 
of  a  table  land  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the 
le%'el  of  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  In  the  N.,  however,  the  Man- 
selka  mountains  have  an  average  height  of  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  ft.  The  coasts,  particularly 
on  the  S.,  are  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of 
rocky  islets,  separated  from  the  main  land  and 
from  each  other  by  intricate  and  narrow  chan- 
nels, rendering  the  shores  of  Finlimd  easy  of 
defence  in  case  of  hostile  attack  by  sea.  But  the 
chief  natural  feature  of  the  country  is  its  myriads 
of  lakes,  which  spread  like  a  network  over  a*  large 
proportion  of  its  surface ;  some  of  them  being  of 
very  considerable  size.  The  greater  number  of 
these  are  in  the  S.  and  £• ;  they  have  frequent 
communications  with  each  other,  and  genendly 
abound  with  islands.  There  are  numerous  rivers, 
but  none  of  much  importance.  Climate  rigorous. 
£ven  in  the  S.  the  winter  lasts  from  six  to  seven 
months,  and  in  the  N.  from  eight  to  nine  months. 
Dense  fogs  are  very  frequent ;  heavy  rains  take 
place  in  autumn,  and  in  May  and  June  the  thaws 
nearly  put  a  stop  to  all  travelling.  In  the  N.  the 
sun  18  absent  during  Dec  and  Jan.;  but  during 
the  short  summer,  while  that  luminary  is  almost 
perpetually  above  the  horizon,  the  heat  is  often 
very  great ;  and  near  Uleaboig,  in  about  the  65th 
deg.  lat.,  the  com  is  sown  and  reaped  within  six 
or  seven  weeks.  Crops,  in  all  parts  of  the  duchy, 
are  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  sudden  frosts,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a 
variety  of  caterpillar  called  tunla  by  the  natives. 
The  principal  ^^logical  formations  are  granite, 
whicn  very  easily  disintegrates,  hard  limestone, 
and  slate.  Soil  for  the  most  part  stony  and 
poor. 

Agricuittaral  and  other  i'rodKre.  •— Finland  is 
more  productive  than  the  opposite  part  of  the 
Scandmavian  peninsula,  and  when  it  belonged  to 
the  Swedish  crown,  it  furnished  a  good  deal  more 
com  than  was  necessary  for  its  own  consumption, 
and  was  termed  the  ^nary  of  Sweden.  Kye 
and  barley  are  the  kmds  of  grain  chiefly  ctdti- 
vated,  the  rye  of  Yasa  beinx  celebrated  for  its 
excellence;  wheat  is  but  litUe  ^wn,  but  oata 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pea- 
sants are  obliged,  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmo> 
sphere,  to  kiln-<hry  all  the  grain,  iUlter  which  it 
will  keep  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  Pulse, 
hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  a  litde  tobacco  are  raised. 
Potatoes  were  introduced  about  1762,  and  are  now 
in  eenend  use.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
surmoe  is  under  culture.  The  land  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  manure,  and  that  in  common 
use  is  wood  auies,  procured  by  setting  fire  to  the 
forests  and  underwood,  tSter  which  operation 
heavy  crops  are  sometimes  obtained.  The  natural 
poverty  or  the  soil  is  such  that,  excepting  in  the 
S.  prov.  of  Tavastehus,  where  it  is  deprived  of  a 
continued  supply  of  artificial  stimulus,  the  crops 
rapidly  fall  on,  and  the  cleared  land  is  soon  aban- 
doned for  another  portion  of  soil,  the  wood  on 
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which  is  purposely  destroyed.    This  plan  of  mti- 
nurinfiC  the  land,  though  Veil  enough  adapted  to 
bring  fens  covered  with  brushwood  into  cultiva- 
tion, is  highly  injurious  to  the  forests,  and  con- 
sequently to  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national 
wealth.    The  forests,  which  are  verj'  extensive, 
and  stretch  to  the  N.  limits  of  the  duchy,  consist 
principally  of   pine  and  fir;    but    contain  also 
beech,  elm,  poplar,  oak,  ash  and  birch.    Timber, 
deals,  potash,  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin  are  amongst 
the  most  important  products  of  Finland.  Cherries 
and  apples  ripen  at  Vasa,  and  a  species  of  crab- 
apple  grows  wild  in  the  W. ;  but  other  fruits,  ex- 
cept a  few  kind  of  berries,  are  rare.    Next  to  agri- 
culture, cattle-breeding  and  fishing  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people.     The  meadows^  and 
pastures,  though  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
them,  are,  in  general,  very  good;   and  riimish, 
with  leaves  and  straw,  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  for  nearly  900,000  head  of  cattle,  835,000 
sheep,  with  considerable  numbers  of  hogs  and 
goats.    Horses,  of  which  there  are  about  235,000, 
are  small,  strong,  and  hardy.    In  the  N.  the  pea- 
sants possess    large  herds  of  rein-deer.    Bears, 
wolves,  elks,  deer,  foxes,  beavers,  polecats,  and 
various  kinds  of  game  abound.     Seal  and  herring 
fisheries  are  established  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast;  and  the  salmon  and  stnemlini^   {Clupea 
harengus)  are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the 
lakes,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with    an    im- 
portant part  of  their  food.    Iron  mines  were  for- 
merly wrought,  but  at  present  only  bog-iron  is 
procured.     Lead,  sulphnr,  arsenic,  nitre,  tin,  and 
copper  are  met  with ;  the  last  two,  but  especially 
copper,  being  produced  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ;  salt  is  very  scarce,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  import.    Manufactures,  except  the  pro- 
ducLs  of  a  few  cotton  factories  (the  result  of  the 
prohibitive  system),  iron  foiges,  glass  works,  sail- 
cloth, and  hose  factories,  are  entirely  domestic. 
The  peasant  prepares  his  own  tar,  potash,  and 
charcoal ;  constructs  his  own  boat  furniture  and 
wooden  utensils ;  and  weaves  at  home  the  coarse 
woollen  and  other  fabrics  he  uses.    He  often  lives 
100  miles  from  any  town,  and  is.  therefore,  thrown 
for  the  most  part  upon  his  own  resources  and  in- 
genuity for  the  supply  of  his  wants.     In  some 
districts  the  inhab.  never  repair  to  a  town  but  to 
obtain  salt.    The  exports,  of  the  value  of  about 
3,000,000  silver  roubles  a  year,  consist  of  timber, 
butehers'  meat,  butter,  skins,  pota«h,  tar,  and  fish, 
to  Kussia  and  Sweden,  with  which  countries  the 
principal  intercourse  is  maintained.    In  1852  the 
export  trade  employed  467  vessels  of  107,000  tons, 
and  the  coasting  trade  about  900  vessels  of  50,000 
tons.    There  are  a  few  good  roads,  made  bv  the 
Swedes  while  they  were   in  possession  of   the 
country;  but  they  do  not  extend  far  into  the  in- 
terior.   Post  horses  are  furnished,  as  in  Sweden, 
by  the  adjacent  farmers.    In  commercial  dealings, 
the  Russian  is  the  currency  established  by  law ; 
but  Swedish  paper  money  is  also  in  circulation. 

Gcvemment — Since  1831,  Finland  has  been  di- 
vided into  8  IdrUf  or  governments,  of  very  unequal 
magnitude,  the  most  northerly,  Uleaborg,  being 
about  as  lai^ge  as  all  the  others ;  but  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  wildness  and  sterility  of  the 
country,  the  absolute  amount  of  its  population 
and  its  density,  especially  the  latter,  being  far 
below  the  average  of  the  more  southerly  govern- 
ments. The  Idns  are  subdivided  into  fogderier  or 
districts,  and  in  hterades  or  circles.  Chief  towns, 
Helsinfors,  the  present  cap. ;  Abo,  the  former  cap. ; 
Tavastehus,  Vasa,  Uleaborg,  and  Tomeo.  A  Rus- 
sian military  governor  resides  at  Helsinfors.  Fin- 
land has  a  diet  composed  of  the  orders  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasantry',  and  a 


code  of  laws  and  judicial  system  similar  to  that  of 
Sweden.    For  more  than  half  a  century  this  diet 
was  inactive,  until  it  was  again  convoked,  in  Sept. 
1863,  by  the  *  Grand-duke  Emperor.'  The  revenue 
of  Finland,  which  is  kept  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  empire,  amounted,  in  1862,  to  3,005,269 
roubles,  or  429,324/.,  and  the  expenditure,  during 
the  same  year,  to  2,831,478  roubles,  or  404.497/, 
Among  the  privileges  of  the  people  is  that  none 
but  a  native  Finlander  can  bold  any  office  of 
trust  in  the  country.  The  Finnish  troo(>s,  amount- 
ing in  time  of  peace  to  about  8,000  men,  are  not 
intermixed  with  the    ordinary  Russian    troops. 
The  Finnish  fieet,  bv  far  the  best  manned  portion 
of  the  Russian  naval  force,  forms  a  distinct  squad- 
ron under  the  national  flag.    Sveaborg,  on  some 
small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  a  liule 
distance  from  Helsingfors,  is  a  principal  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified. 
Almost  all  the  pop.  as  before  stated  are  Lutherans, 
under  the  bishops  of  Abo  and  Borgo ;  except  in 
the  government  of  Wyboig,  where  they  belong 
to  the  Russian  church."   Public  education  is  very 
backward.    There  is,  however,  a  university  at 
Helsingfors,  with  5  academies,  and  12  superior 
schools.    A  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Finnish  language  and  literature  has  been  warmly 
patronised  bv  the  Russian  government. 

People. — On  the  W.  coast,  and  in  the  Aland 
Archipelago  (which  is  included  in  Finland),  the 
inhab.  are  mostly  of  Swedish,  and  in  the  S£.  of 
Russian  descent';  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
pop.  are  Finns.    The  latter  have,  by  many  geo- 
graphers, been  identified  with  the  Fenni  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  Phinni  of  Ptolemy.    There  are,  however, 
circumstances  which  give  rise    to    considerable 
doubt  respecting  such  identity.    The  Finns  call 
themselves  SonomalatsetiOf  or  ^  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes.'    They  have  no  analogy  with  the  Sla- 
vonian or  Teutonic  races.    They  are  of  middle 
height,  robust,  flat-faced,  with  prominent  cheek- 
bones, light,  reddish,  or  yellowish  brown  hair, 
grey  eyes,  little  beard,  and  a  dull  sallow  com- 
plexion.   They  are  courageous,  hospitable,  and 
honest;  but  obstinate  in  the  extreme,  indoloit, 
dirty,  and  it  is  said  revengeful.    They  are  grave 
and'  rather  unsociaL    Almost  every  one  is  a  poet 
or  musician.    But  they  have  no  taste  for  dancing, 
or  indeed  knowledge  of  the  art,  or  of  games  of 
chance,  except  in  the  towns,  where  they  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Sweides,    Their  amuse- 
ments consist  principally  in  feata  of  bodily  strength 
and  activity.    The  customs  and  habits  of  the 
Finns  have  been  handed  down  time  immemorial, 
and  their  costume  forcibly  brought  their  supposed 
£.  origin  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  observed 
in  his  letters  from  the  N.  of  Europe,  *  I  could 
fancy  myself  in  Asia.    The  peasania  wear  lung 
loose  robes  of  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture,  aecan*d 
by  a  silken  ceinture  like  the  kummerlntmd  of  the 
Mussulmans.    Their  dress,  except  the  European 
hat,  resembles  that  of  the  Beo^Muries  of  CabouL 
In  Russian  or  Old  Finland,  the  peasants  wear  a 
cloak  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a  Mdkiat,  re- 
sembling in  form,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  £.  dress.' 
(pp.  251-259 )     The  Finns  make  frequent  use  of 
hot  vapour  baths,  and  Malte-Brun  supposes  that 
they  communicated  the  custom  to  their  KosiMan 
conquerors. 

History. — The  Finns  were  pagans,  living  under 
their  own  independent  kings  till  the  12th  cen- 
tury; about  the  middle  of  which  ]*lnland  was 
conquered  by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced  Chii^ 
tianity.  The  province  of  Wyborg  waa  conquered 
and  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great,  in 
1721 ;  the  remainder  of  the  country  became  part 
I  of  the  Russian  dominions  (also  by  conquest)  ia 
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1809.  Ever  since  that  period  the  Kiusian  mvern-  | 
ment  has  endeavoured,  by  conciliating  the  Finnish 
party,  and  promotinff  objects  of  national  import- 
ance, to  attach  the  oulk  of  the  popalation  to  its 
interests;  and  in  this  it  is  said  to  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

FIOKENZOLA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Piacenza,  on  the  Lardi,  15  m.  SEl.  Piaccnza.  Pop. 
6,132  in  1861.  The  town  was  the  native  place  of 
Cardinal  AlberonL  About  8  m.  S.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mira,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Veleia, 
buried  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  fall  of  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  Hituated,  and 
not  discovered  till  1761.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quity that  have  been  dug  out  of  its  ruins  are  more 
numerous  and  perfect  than  in  any  other  ancient 
city  of  Ital^',  with  the  exception  of  Uerculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 

FIUME,  a  sea-port  town  of  Austria,  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  at  the  NE.  extremitv  of 
the  Adnatic  Sea;  lat.  46©  19'  89"  N.,  long. '14° 
26*  46"  E.  Pop.  16,819  in  1857.  Fiume  is  the 
chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  distr. 
called  the  Hungarian  *  Litorale,'  and,  with  the 
minor  adiaoent  luirboun  of  Buccari,  Porto  Ke,  and 
Martinscbizza,  is  the  point  of  contact  for  the  rich 
and  powerful  kingdom  of  Hungary  with  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  importance  of  Fiume  was  re- 
cognised at  an  early  period  by  the  emperor 
Charles  YI.,  who  constructed  a  magnificent  road 
about  76  m.  in  len^h,  leading  to  this  port  from 
Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  the  spot  where  the  inland 
navigation  by  means  of  the  rivers  Save  and  Culpa 
terminates.  This  road  was  called,  after  its  founder, 
the  *  Carolina ; '  but  the  difficult  task  of  traversing 
the  Julian  Alps  was  found  to  be  but  imperfectly 
accomplished  by  its  means,  and  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II.  laid  dovm  another  line  of  road  to  the 
coast,  between  Carlstadt  and  Zeng,  in  the  military 
frontier,  which  was  named  the  '  Josephina.'  In 
1809,  a  third  line  of  road,  one  of  the  finest  under- 
takings of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  opened  at  the 
expense  of  a  JMnt-stock  company,  the  share- 
holders in  which  were  chiefly  magnates  of  Hun- 
gary. This  road  was  named  the  'Louisa,'  after 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa ;  and,  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  gentle  declivity,  la  the  most  fre- 
quented. Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  and 
the  outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  an 
endeavour  to  render  the  Culpa  navigable  above 
Carlstadt,  the  trade  carried  on  here  is  not  very 
considerable,  excepting  in  years  when  there  is  a 
huge  exportation  of  grain  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  countries. 

The  branch  of  the  Louisa  road  which  leads  to 
Buccari  is  chiefly  used  for  the  transport  of  timber 
and  staves.  The  oak  timber  of  Camiola,  and  the 
Littonde,  is  of  the  best  quality;  and  the  ships 
built  at  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  other  ports,  bemg 
strong,  handsome,  and  well  fitted  out,  and  their 
crews  expert  and  temperate,  are  much  sought  after 
and  bring  high  fireights.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures at  Fiume  of  linen,  coarse  cloths,  leather, 
and  roeoglio ;  also  a  wax-bleaching  establishment^ 
and  a  sugar  refinery.  The  harbour  is  small,  being 
only  the  entrance  to  a  mountain-stream  of  a  few 
miles  in  length,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
clear.  Lai^  vessels  lie  in  the  roadstead,  at  a  few 
hundred  paces  off  shore,  where  the  water  is  deep 
enough,  and  where  the  high  land  of  the  coast 
shelters  them  tolerably  well  from  the  effects  of  the 
6ora,  or  NE.  wind. 

FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD,  a  bold  promontory 
of  England  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  prmecting  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sea ;  lat.  M^  7'  N., 
long.  0^  5'  W.  This  is  at  once  the  most  stnking 
and  most  celebrated  headland  on  the  K.  coast  of 
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the  kingdom.  Its  high,  white,  perpendicular, 
limestone  cliffs  render  it  a  most  conspicuous  object. 
Many  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are  in- 
sulated, of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  soar  to  a  great 
height.  Most  of  them  have  solid  bases,  but  others 
are  pierced  through  and  arehed.  On  the  N.  side 
are  vast  caverns,  leading  into  the  body  of  the 
head,  the  retreat  of  immense  numbers  of  sea-fowl 
and  wild  pigeons.  A  light-house,  with  a  revolving 
light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  214  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  was  erected  on  this  head  in 
1806. 

FLANDERS,  the  name  of  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  district  of  Belgium,  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  E.  and  W.  Flanders.     See  Bkloium. 

FLECHE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Sarthe, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  24  m.  SW.  Le  Mans,  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  Pop.  7,U77  in 
1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built ;  streets 
broad,  clean,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  sup- 

flied  b^  an  aqueduct  upwards  of  ^  m.  in  length, 
ts  chief  public  building  is  a  royal  military 
college,  formerly  a  celebrated  Jesuits'  college, 
founded,  in  1603,  by  Henry  IV.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  well  laid  out;  contains  an  elegant 
church,  a  public  library  with  14,000  vols.,  a  picture- 
gallery  ;  and  has  attached  to  it  a  fine  park,  and 
gardens.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas,  town-hall, 
hall  of  justice,  and  hospital,  are  the  otlier  principal 
edifices.  La  Fl^he,  though  advantageously  placed 
on  a  navigable  river,  is  remarkably  defi'cient  in 
manufactures  and  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefecture,  and  court  of  original  jurisdiction.  Its 
enx-irons  are  exceedingly  agreeable.  Previously 
to  the  10th  century,  it  was  called  Ftsia ;  it  owes 
its  present  name  to  the  spire  {Jleehe)y  placed  in 
the  12th  century  on  the  tower  of  St.  Thomas's 
church.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Scotch  philosophers, 
David  Hume,  resided  at  La  Fl(Krhc  in  1735  and 
1736,  and  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  earliest  work,  the  *The  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.'  La  Fltehe  was  the  birthplace  of  I)e»- 
cartes. 

FLENSBURG,  a  sea-port  t«wn  of  Germany,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  at  the  bo'ttom 
of  a  deep  fiord  or  bay,  19  m.  NNW.  Schleswig, 
on  the  railway  from  Kiel  to  Friedcricia.  Pop. 
19,682  in  1860.  The  town  is  ancient,  well  built, 
clean,  and  thriving,  llie  harbour  has  water  suf- 
ficient to  float  the  largest  ships.  There  are  sugar- 
houses  and  distilleries,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
cotton,  paper,  soap,  and  tobacco ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  tiles  made  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported. 
About  250  vessels  belong  to,  and  several  are  built 
at,  the  port 

FLINT,  a  marit  co.  of  N.  Wales,  consisting  of 
two  separate  portions,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  a»tuary  of  the  Dee 
and  the  Dee  itself,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Den- 
bighshire ;  the  other  and  smaller  portion  lies  along 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Dee,  between  Cheshire  and 
Salop.  Area  289  so.  m.,  or  184,905  acres,  being 
the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The  surface 
is  considerably*  diversified.  The  N.  part  is  mostly 
flat,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
vale  of  Clwyd.  ^  The  vale  of  Mold  is  also  flat  and 
highly  productive,  as  is  the  detached  portion  to 
the  S.  of  the  Dee.  A  ridge  of  hills  runs  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  mostly  parallel 
to  the  Dee  and  its  iestuar>%  which,  though  ex- 
ternally barren,  are  valuable  from  their  mines  of 
lead  and  other  minerals;  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  good  land  in  this  than  in 
any  other  WeUh  county.  Besides  the  Dee  and  the 
j  Clwyd,  the  county  is  wotered  by  the  Alyn  and 
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other  streams.  Agriculture,  though  still  rather 
backward,  has  been  materially  improved,  and 
many  parts  are  well  cultivated.  There  has  also, 
withm  the  present  century,  been  -a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  farm  buildmgs  and  cottages,  and  in 
the  implements  and  stock.  Manufactures  have 
been  introduced  into  Flintshire,  especially  that  of 
cotton,  which  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Mold. 
But  the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in 
this  CO.,  next  to  agriculture,  is  that  of  mining :  its 
lead  mines  are  at  present  the  most  extensive  of 
any  in  the  empire;  those  of  copper  are  also  of 
considerable  value:  and  beds  of  coal  exist  all 
along  the  shore  of  the  Dee,  large  quantitieB  of 
which  are  used  in  smelting  worlu,  in  addition  to 
those  that  are  exported.  The  smelting  woiks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Holywell  are  very  extensive,  and 
employ  from  600  to  700  hands.  Flint  returns  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  1  for  the  co.  and  1  for 
the  town  of  Flint  and  its  contributory  bors. 
Kegistcred  electors  for  the  co..  2,895  in  1862. 
Flintshire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds  and  28  pa- 
rishes; and  in  1861  had  a  pop.  of  69,787,  living  in 
15,1 13  houses.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  property, 
255.5692.  in  1857,  and  331,8072.  in  1862. 

Flint,  a  par.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  N. 
Wales,  CO.  Flint,  hund.  Coleshill,  on  the  aestuary 
of  the  Dee,  11  m.  NW.  Chester,  and  185  m.  NW. 
London  by  London  and  North  Western  railway, 
via  Chester.  Pop.  8,428  in  1861.  The  borough 
includes  the  parish  of  Flint  and  the  township  of 
Coleshill-Fawr.  It  is  situated  within  a  large 
quadrangular  space,  surrounded,  on  the  prind^e 
of  a  Roman  encampment,  bv  ramparts,  and  a  deep 
entrenchment,  having  at  the  N£.  extremity  its 
ancient  castle.  Two  main  streets  cross  at  right 
angles,  and  are  similarly  intersected  by  smaUer 
streets,  the  frequent  gaps  and  broken  walls  in 
which  give  the  town  a  dilapidated,  deserted  aspect. 
It  has  1^  new  church,  dedicated  to  St,  Maiy,  and 
five  dissenting  chapels ;  a  national  school  for  140 
children,  several  Sunday  schools,  and  a  guildhalL 
The  assizes,  fonnerly  held  here,  have  been  long 
since  removed  to  Mold,  to  which  the  county  gaol 
has  also  been  more  recently  transferred.  The  coal 
worics  and  lead  mines  in  the  vidnity^  employ  the 
chief  part  of  the  pop.    Of  late  years,  in  cbnse- 

Suenoe  of  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  the  Dee, 
''lint  has  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
port  of  Chester ;  and  here  the  larger  vessels  (es- 
pecially those  with  timber)  dischaiige  into 
lighters,  or  rafts  are  formed  and  floated  up  to  that 
dty.  The  wharfs,  which  have  been  much  improved, 
and  extended  of  late  years,  are  accessible  to  ves- 
sels of  300  tons,  at  any  time  of  tide.  Hallways 
lead  from  the  wharfs  to  the  mines.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  coals  to  Ireland  and  coastwise ; 
and  lead,  in  pigs,  sheets,  &c,  from  the  works  in 
the  vicinity.  During  the  summer  season  FUnt  is 
a  place  of  some  resort  for  sea-bathing :  there  are 
also  hot  baths  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
The  castle,  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  is  a 
square  building,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the 
angles,  and  at  the  fourth  is  a  much  larger  tower 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  castle,  but  originally 
joined  to  it  by  a  drawbridge.  Formerly  tne  Dee 
flowed  beneath  the  walls,  and  rings  were  fastened 
in  them,  to  which  ships  were  moored;  but  it  has 
now  receded  to  some  distance.  The  foundation  of 
^is  castle  is  ascribed  to  Henry  II.  Flint  recdved 
its  first  charter  in  1283.  Smce  the  27tli  Henry 
VIII.  it  returned  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  along, 
with  the  contributory  bors.  of  Rhydlan,  Overton, 
Caerwis,  and  Caergwle :  to  these  the  Reform  Act 
added  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,  and  Mold :  the  right 
of  voting  praviously  to  the  Reform  Act  was  vested 
in  the  inhab.  paying  poor  and  church  rates.    Re- 
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gistered  voten  for  Flint  and  its  contributory  han, 
751  in  1862,  among  whom  85  *  scot-and-lot  *  voters. 
The  munidpal  bor.  is  restricted  to  a  small  space 
round  the  town,  and  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  counsellors.  The  numerous  relics  in  the 
vicinity  make  it  probable  that  Flint  was  a  Roman 
station ;  and  the  remains  of  smdting-places  and 
washes  on  the  andent  plan,  prove  that  the  lead 
mines  had  been  worked  at  a  remote  period. 

FLODDEN,  a  viUage  of  England,  oo.  Nor- 
thumberland, 5  m.  S£.  Coldstream,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  onei  of  the  most  destructive  conflicts 
recorded  in  British  history.  James  IV.,  king  of 
Scotland,  having  invaded  England  with  a  large 
force,  was  encountered  here,  on  the  9th  of  Sept., 
1513,  by  an  English  army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
James,  who  was  destitute  of  every  quality  of  a 
genend,  except  bravery,  was  killed,  and  his  army 
totallv  defeated.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  was  extremely  great.  Besides  the  king, 
no  fewerthan  12  earls,  13  lords,  and  5  eldest  sons 
of  peers,  with  a  vast  number  of  gentlemen  and 
persons  ef  distinction,  and  probably  about  10,000 
common  soldiers,  were  left  on  the  field.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  English  was  comparativelv  in- 
considerable. This  is  by  far  the  most  calamitous 
defeat  in  the  Scottish  annals^  and  as  there  was 
hardly  a  family  of  distinction  m  the  kingdom  who 
did  not  lose  one  or  more  members  in  it,  the  whole 
nation  was  involved  in  mourning  and  despair. 
(See  Tytler,  Pinkerton,  Histories  of  Scotland.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  given  a  vivid  and  generally  cor- 
rect account  of  this  great  battle  in  his  *  Marmion.*) 

FLORENCE  (lUL  /Irrenze,  an.  Fhreniia  Tw- 
corum),  a  famous  dty  of  Central  Italy,  and,  since 
1865,  capital  of  the  Idngdom  of  Italy,  on  both 
sides  the  Amo,  63  m.  S.  by  W.  Bologna,  68  m. 
ENK  Leghorn,  and  187  m.  NW.  Rome,  on  the 
railway  from  Rome  to  Milan.  Pop.  112,236  in 
1862,  and  estimated  at  150,000  in  Sept.  1865,  after 
the  transfer  of  the  government  and  coort  of  the  kiii|^ 
of  Italy  to  the  dty.  Florence  stands  in  a  richly 
wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  beautiful  valley,  en- 
cirded  by  the  Apennines,  and  is  well  boiit  and 
agreeable.  Its  shape  is  nearly  a  square,  the  sides 
of  which  almost  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
points :  the  Amo  intersects  it  from  S£.  to  N  W.,  S 
of  the  quarters  into  which  it  is  divided  being  sita* 
ated  on  the  right,  and  tbe  fourth  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  about 
5  m.  in  circuit,  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by 

7  gates,  which,  besides  being  useless  as  a  means 
of  defence,  is  injurious,  b^  preventing  the  free  in* 
gress  and  egress  of  the  atizens,  and  chediing  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  communicatien  be- 
tween the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  is  maintained 
by  means  of  7  bridges.  Florence  contains  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  edifices  and  squares,  gene- 
rally adorned  with  statues,  columns,  or  fountains : 
there  are  no  fewer  than  170  churches,  89  oonvents, 
2  royal,  and  manv  other  palaces,  12  hospitals,  and 

8  great  and  small  theatres.  Alto|[ethcr  Florcnoe 
b^us  the  aspect  of  a  dty  filled  with  nobles  and 
their  domestics — a  dty  of  bridges,  churches,  and 
palaces.  Every  builduig  has  a  superb  and  uchi- 
tectural  form.  Each  angle  of  a  street  presents  an 
architectural  view,  fit  to  be  drawn  for  a  scene  in  a 
theatre.  Many  of  the  houses  are  palaces ;  and  s 
palace  in  Florence  is  a  magnificent  pile,  ven«aUe 
from  its  antiquity,  of  a  square  and  bulky  form, 
with  a  plain  front,  extending  ht)m  two  to  three 
hundred  feet,  built  of  huge  darit  grey  stones,  in  a 
massive,  gloomy,  and  impressive  strle.  The  roof 
is  flat,  with  a  deep  cornice,  and  bold  projected 
soflits,  which  gives  a  grand,  square,  and  magnifi- 
cent appearance  to  the  edifice,  llie  chimneys 
are  grouped  into  stacks,  the  tops  of  which,  incrtts- 
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ing  in  bulk  a0  they  rise  in  height,  resemble  a 
crown.  Many  of  these  palaces  arc  fitted  up  with 
great  magnilicence,  and  some  of  them  contain 
valuable  galleries  of  pictures,  that  are  mostly  open 
to  the  public.  The  streets,  though  in  parts  nar- 
row, winding,  and  angular,  are  mostly  wide  and 
straight ;  and  they  are  admirably  paved,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  with  angular 
blocks  of  trap,  or  sandstone.  The  houses  generally 
are  substantial,  more  so,  apparently,  than  those  of 
Rome.  The  Fuuza  reale  is  the  largest  square  j  it 
has  a  fine  marble  fountain,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  Cosmo  I.  by  John  of  liologna ; 
the  Piazza  deW  Anmunziata  is  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades, and  has  two  fine  bronze  fountains,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  The  Piazza 
dd  Mercato  Vecchioj  exactlv  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  has  a  marble  column  nom  which  it  is  a  mile 
to  each  extremity.  The  Amo  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  The  bridge,  S.  TrtnitOj 
built  of  marble  in  1557  by  Ammanati,  is  designeil 
in  a  style  of  el^ance  and  simplicity  unrivall^  by 
the  most  successful  efforts  of  modem  artists.  The 
PotUe  Vecchio,  built  in  1345,  has  the  houses  of  the 
street  continued  over  it,  so  that  it  is  not  till  they 
arrive  at  an  open  arcade  in  the  centre  that  passen- 
gers become  aware  of  their  situation.  The  bridges 
and  the  handsome  though  not  spacious  ouays  by 
which  it  is  bordered,  afford  fine  views  of  uie  river, 
Florence  being  in  this  respect  much  superior  to 
the  *  Eternal  City.'  The  cathedral,  or  IhiomOf  a 
vast  edifice,  coated  with  marble,  about  500  ft  in 
length,  and  884  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
stands  in  a  spacious  square.  It  was  begun  by 
Amolfo  di  Lapo  in  1296,  and  finished  by  Brunel- 
leschi  in  1426 :  its  cupola  is  said  to  have  suggested 
to  Michael  Angelo  the  first  idea  of  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  is  Built  of  brick,  and  veneered,  as  it 
were,  with  various-coloured  marble  slabs,  arranged 
in  narrow  strips  or  panels.  *  'i'liere  b  something,' 
says  a  recent  traveUer,  '  imposing  in  the  name  of 
a  marble  edifice,  but  not  so  in  the  really :  polished 
marble  is  worse  than  rough  marble,  which,  again, 
is  inferior  to  sandstone  or  granite ;  but  coloured 
marble  (parti-ooloured  especially)  is  wone  than  all 
The  Duomo  of  Florence,  built  in  defiance  of  ail  the 
orders  of  arehitecture,is  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic, 
although  of  the  a^  of  the  latter  style ;  and  its  di- 
mensions alone  give  it  greatness.  The  interior  is 
very  striking,  but  spoiled  by  a  circular  screen  of 
Grecian  columns  round  the  altar.'  Another  tra- 
veller says,  that  this  cathedral  is  to  St.  Peter's 
what  harlequin  is  to  a  Roman  senator.  The  Cam- 
pamUj  or  belfry,  adjoining  the  JJuomoy  but  de- 
tached from  it,  is  a  fine  tower  288  ft,  in  height. 
Charles  Y.  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
used  to  say  it  should  oe  kept  in  a  glass  case. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Duomo^  the  other 
churches  have  httle  worth  notice  in  their  arehiteo- 
ture,  and  many  of  them  are  unfinished  and  poor. 
That  of  Santa  Crooe,  however,  called  the  Pan- 
theon of  Florence,  is  interesting  firom  its  contain- 
ing the  remains  and  tombs  of  tour  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modem  Ital}*,  or  indeed  of  modem  times 
— Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Machiavelli,  and  Al- 
fierL  The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  contains  the 
mansoleum  of  the  Medici  family,  said  by  Lord 
Byron  to  be  a  *  tawdry,  glaring,  and  unfinished 
chapel,'  and  admitted  by  less  severe  critics  to  be 
ostentatious  and  in  bad  taste.  In  a  cloister  at- 
tached to  thb  church  is  the  Laurentian  library, 
containing  a  peculiarly  valuable  collection  of 
above  6,000  manuscripts  and  120,000  vuk. 

Among  the  palaces  are  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or 
old  pala^,  inhabited  by  the  Medici,  when  citizens 
of  Florence.  It  was  begun  in  1298,  and  finished 
in  1550.    It  is  in  a  massive,  severe,  and  gloomy 


Btvle,  and  has  a  noble  tower  268  ft.  in  height, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
coun^.  This  palace  is  now  occupied  with  the 
principal  public  offices.  The  Palazzo  PitH, 
erected  in  1440,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  king 
of  Italy,  is  a  vast  and  heavy  stmcture ;  it  is  int- 
lushed  in  the  most  costlv  manner,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  tine  statues,  busts,  and  pic- 
tures, and  an  excellent  library.  Attached  to  the 
Pitti  palace  are  the  Boboli  gardens,  laid  out  by 
Cosmo  I.  in  1550,  in  the  pure  classical  style;  that 
is,  in  rectangular  walks,  flanked  with  cut  trees 
fashioned  into  a  wall  or  arched  over  head,  and 
furnished  with  a  due  quantitv  of  stone  steps,  stone 
walls,  and  stone  statues.  Connected  with  these 
gardens  b  the  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of 
natural  hbtory,  a  splendid  anatomical  collection 
modelled  in  wax  by  the  Abb^  Fontana,  occupying 
15  apartments,  and  a  fine  library.  Another*fine 
palace,  the  Riccardi,  was  built  in  1440,  alter  a  de- 
sign by  Michelozzo.  It  has  a  noble  gallery,  with 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  a  select 
library  with  40,000  vols.,  open  to  the  public.  It 
b  now  occupied  by  the  Accademia  delia  Cnuca 
and  some  public  departments.  But  the  glory  of 
Florence  b  its  grand  gallery :  it  occupies  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Ufizi,  a  building  erected  after  a  design 
of  Yasari  by  Cosmo  I.,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
corridors  or  galleries,  each  448  ft.  in  length,  and 
72  ft.  apart,  united  at  one  end  by  a  third  corridor, 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  specimens  of  art 
being  preserved  in  saloons  opening  fimm  the  cor- 
ridors on  each  side.  Thb  galler}'  contains  some 
ckefi~4fauvre  of  statuaiv,  at  the  head  of  which,  bv 
umversal  consent,  b  placed  the  Venua  de  Mediri, 
the  goddess  who  '  Uves  and  loves  in  stone.'  The 
matchless  statue  was  discovered  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tury, in  the  Yilla  Hadriana,  near  Tivoli ;  and  being 
acquired  by  the  Medici  family,  was  placed  in  their 
palace  in  Rome,  whence  it  was  conv^'ed  to  Flo- 
rence by  order  of  Cosmo  III.  The  ^vhole  of  the 
left  arm,  and  a  part  of  the  rightj  arc  modem,  hav- 
ing been  restored  by  Bandinelli.  An  inscription 
on  the  base  intimates  that  it  b  the  work  u  1  an 
Athenian  artbt,  called  Cleomenes  :this,  however, 
b  generally  discredited.  But,  whoever  may  be 
the  sculptor,  it  b  certainly  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  famous  statue^of  Yenus  sold  by  Praxiteles  to 
the  Cnidians,  respecting  which' some  rather  curious 

fiarticulars  may  be  seen  in  Pliny.  (Hist.  Kat., 
ib.  xxxvi.  §j5.)  The  attitude  of  the  Venut  de 
Medici  corresponds  with  the  verses  of  Ovid,  who 
perhaps  had  thb  yeiy  statue  in  hb  eye : — 

*  Ipsa  Yenns  pnbem,  qnoties  velamina  ponit, 
Protegitur  lasva  semi-redncta  manu.' 

De  Arte  Amand.,  il.  v.  614. 

Addison  says  of  thb  famous  statue,  that  *  the  soft- 
ness of  the  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  the  shape,  air  and 
posture,  and  the  correctness  of  the  design,  are  in- 
expressible.' (Travels,  art.  *  Florence.')  And, 
according  to  Byron, 

« the  goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 

The  air  around  with  beauty.' 

Among  the  other  chefi-d'ceutfref  the  best  perhaps 
are,  the  Knife-grinder,  the  Fawn,  the  Wrestlers, 
and  Niobe  and  her  Children,  llie  collection  of 
paintings  comprises  superb  •specimens  of  all  the 
best  schools,  and  b  said  to  surpass  even  that  of  the 
Yatican  Speaking  of  thb  galier>%  an  English  tra- 
veller observes: — ^*  Persons  like'  myself,  with  no 
pretensions  to  connoisseurship,  will  fe^  how  poor 
and  vulgar  the  pictures  of  the  tramontane  artbts 
are  when  placed  beside  the  works  of  the  great  Ita- 
lian masters  in  thb  galler}'.  Among  those  who 
admire  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  for  their 
correct  and  faithful  representation  of  individual 
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natui^  and  their  skill  in  chiaroscuro,  there  are 
few,  I  venture  to  think,  whose  taste,  after  some 
weeks  spent  in  p)erambulating  the  picture  galleries 
of  Rome  or  Florence,  will  not  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis— few  who  will  not  feel  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  what  is  called  the  "  ideal"  or  "  grand  style" 
— for  the  saints,  prophets.  Madonnas,  holy  fami- 
lies, sybils,  and  goddesses  of  the  Roman,  Floren- 
tine, and  Lombard  artists,  which  are  in  truth  im- 
personations of  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity, 
— maternal  love,  heroic  fortitude,  intellectual 
energy,  sutAime  benevolence,  and  rapt  devotion. 
The  same  probation  will  probably  also  create  a 
predilection  in  sculpture  for  the  naked  figure,  and 
mduce  a  belief  that  the  artist's  labour  is  thrown 
away  upon  togas  and  tunics,  however  gracefully 
folded, — that  it  is  the  kernel,  not  the  husk, — the 
man,  not  his  drapery,  which  is  the  well-spring  of 
beauty  and  the  recipient  of  character.  Such  at 
least  was  my  own  experience.  The  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  has  this  fine 
moral  effect,  that  it  ennobles  our  conceptions  of 
the  capabilities  and  destiny  of  man.  It  puts  the 
doctrine  of  immortalitv  on  canvas,  and  presents 
it  to  the  eve.  I  was  delighted  with  Guide's  female 
heads,  which  seemed  to  me  radiant  with  grace  and 
sweetness,  purity  and  beauty,  even  beyond  those 
of  Raphael.  The  Italian  schools  are  less  rich  in 
landscape,  yet  in  this  department  who  can  surpass 
Salvator?  'l  had  no  adequate  idea  of  this  great 
artist's  genius  till  I  saw  nearly  a  dozen  of  his 
lai^  pieces  in  the  Pitti  and  Corsuii  palaces  in 
Florence.  Thev  seemed  to  have  all  the  splendour 
of  Claude's,  with  the  addition  of  that  lolty,  bold, 
mountain  scenery  which  a  Scotsman  is  apt  to 
consider  as  essential  to  the  highest  class  of  land- 
scape.' The  great  gallery  communicates  by  a  co- 
vered passage  not  only  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
separated  from  it  by  a  street,  but  also  with  the 
Fitti  palace,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
being  carried  over  the  latter  by  the  PonU  Vecchio, 
Gt  old  bridge. 

Besides  the  Riccardi  and  Laurentian  libraries, 
the  Magliabecchi  library,  containing  a  rare,  ex- 
tensive, and  valuable  collection  of  books,  is 
open  to  the  public :  it  is  placed  below  the  grand 
gallery. 

Florence  is  subject  to  fogs  in  the  winter ;  but 
in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  a  delightful  residence, 
well  provided  with  everything  that  can  gratify 
the  man  of  taste  and  science,  or  the  voluptuar}*. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  straw  hats,  articles 
of  alabaster,  scagliola  and  pietre  dure,  perfumery, 
jewellery,  artificial  fiowers,  porcelain,  engravings, 
and  other  objects  of  the  fine  arts.  The  literary 
and  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and 
important.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  academy 
Delia  CruMcat  established  in  1582,  to  which  has 
been  united  the  ancient  university  of  Florence. 
The  name  Cruaca  (chaff,  or  husk  of  com)  has  been 
assumed  by  this  academy,  in  allusion  to  the^and 
object  of  its  institution,  the  sifting  or  punfying 
of  the  Italian  language.  This  academy,  published 
in  1612,  in  1  vol.  fblio,  the  first  edition  of  the 
celebrated  lexicon,  entitled  Vttcabolario  deUa 
Cruaca,  the  fourth  and  last  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  6  vols  in  1729-38 ;  a  work  which,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  perfect,  has  been  ^euendly  ^- 
mitted  to  be  the  standard  of  the  Italian  langua^ 
(Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Litteratura  Italiana,  viiL 
511,  ediL  1793.)  An  edition  of  the  Vocabolario 
della  Cruaca,  including  numerous  words  selected 
from  the  authors  quoted  by  the  academy,  but 
omitted  by  them,  was  published  at  Naples  in 
1746,  in  6  vols  folio.  This  is  preferred  by  some  to 
the  genuine  Vocabolario.  (Tiraboschi,  ubi  aupra) 
Besides  this  famous  academy,  there  are  in  Florence 
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a  Scuola  di  Belle  Arti,  or  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
a  medico-chirurgical  school,  an  athenseum,  and  a 
number  of  other  literary  societies.  A  school  was 
opened  in  1820  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instrucdon ;  and 
another  institution  was  founded  in  1823,  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  from  7  to  12  years  of  age: 
tliev  are  educated  with  great  care,  and  are  saul 
to  be  instructed  in  all  that  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  active  and  provident  mothers,  lliere 
are  a  great  number  of  other  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well  conducted. 
Among  others  is  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  founded  in 
1495;  a  foundling  hospital;  a  workhouse,  on  a 
laxge  scale.  The  Fratemttct  deOa  Miaericordia  is 
an  institution  in  which  the  higher  classes  under- 
take various  duties  in  relation  to  the  poor.  The 
Palazzo  del  Podeata,  the  ancient  government- 
house,  is  now  converted  into  a  prison. 

The  common  people  of  Florence  are  well  clothed, 
and  have  a  comfortable-like  appearance;  and 
there  are,  as  compared  with  most  other  Italian 
towns,  few  beggars,  priests,  and  monks.  The 
citizens  are  friendly,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
The  encouragement  given  under  the  late  as  well 
as  the  present  government,  to  artistic  and  scien- 
tific studies,  has  conferred  advantages  on  Flo- 
rence unknown  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy  All 
sorts  of  forei^  publications  are  met  with  here ; 
and  the  facihties  it  affords  for  gratifying  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  the  beauty  and  security  of  the 
town  and  environs,  and  its  salubrity  and  cheap- 
ness, make  it,  on  the  whole,  a  more  desirable  resi- 
dence than  Rome. 

The  origin  of  Florence  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  owed  its  first  distinction  to  SuUa, 
who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  reign 
of  Tioerius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  writers  and 
orators.  In  541  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Totila  king  of  the  Goths.  About  250  yean 
afterwards  it  was  restored  b\'  Charlemagne.  It 
then  became  the  chief  city  of  a  famous  republic ; 
and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  in  Itahr  what 
Athens  had  been  in  Greece  m  the  days  of  Xeno- 

Shon  and  Thucydides.  At  length,  in  1537,  the 
ledici,  from  being  the  first  of  the  citizens,  be- 
came the  sovereigns  of  Florence.  The  city  re- 
mained the  capital  of  Tuscany  till  1860,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  On 
the  2nd  of  June,  1861,  Florence  was  the  scene  of 
a  'first  Italian  national  festival,*  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  national  unity,  liberty,  and  indepen- 
dence. In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  tnmsferred  from  Turin 
to  Florence. 

Florence  has  produced  more  celebrated  men 
than  any  other  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Eu- 
rope :  among  others  may  be  specified,  Dante  (a 
fine  statue  of  whom  was  unveiled  at  the  *  Pant« 
Festival'  of  1865),  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Villani, 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  Galileo,  M.  An- 
gelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Alberti,  Lapo  Brunelleschi,  Giotto,  Andrea-del* 
Sarto,  Macchiavelli ;  Popes  Leo  X.  and  XI.,  Cle- 
ment VII.,  Vm.,  and  XIL 

FLORIDA,  an  extensive  peninsula  of  X. 
America,  stretching  S.  from  the  30th  to  the  25th 
deg.  of  lat,,  forming  a  state  in  the  extreme  SW. 
territory  of  the  U.  States.  Tlie  state  is  compriaed 
between  lat  25^  and  SP  N.,  and  long.  SO^  and  87^ 
35'  VV. ;  having  N.  Alabama  and  Geoigia,  E.  the 
Atlantic,  S.  the  channel  of  Florida,  and  W.  th«H 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  small  portion  of  Alabama. 
Length   N\V.    to  SE.  about  650  m. ;    average 
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breadth  about  84  m. ;  area,  59,268  sq.  nu  Pop. 
140,425  in  1860. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  which  sets  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  round  the  S.  and  SE.  coasts,  has  in 
the  course  of  a^s  worn  away  the  land,  and  formed 
the  low  sandy  islands  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Florida  Keys,'  or  Martyrs,  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  naWgable  channel  which, 
however,  is  both  difiicult  and  dangerous.  There 
are  a  few  good  harbours,  the  best  of  which  are 
those  of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  on  the  W.,  and  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mar>''s  on  the  £.  coast. 
Florida  is  naturally  divided  into  two  different 
zones,  about  the  28  deg.  of  lat.  The  surface  of 
the  portion  N.  of  this  parallel  is  more  elevated, 
broken,  and  wooded,  than  that  on  its  8.  side, 
which  is  generally  level  and  marshy,  and  may  be 
termed  the  true  palm-tree  section  of  tlie  U.  States. 
The  centre  rises  into  hills  of  no  great  elevation, 
which  slope  graduall;^  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  NW.  towards  the 
body  of  the  Continent;  but  as  we  proceed  to- 
wards the  S.,  the  whole  surface  becomes  a  dead, 
flat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated  plain,  terminat- 
ing at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  in  heaps 
of  sharp  rocks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby 
pines. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  St  John's,  Appalachi- 
cola,  Suwanee,  St.  Mark's,  and  Conecuh.  The 
St.  John's  partiJces  more  of  the  character  of  an 
iiUet  or  sound  than  of  a  river,  from  the  number 
of  lakes  formed  by  its  enlargements.  Its  chief 
branch,  the  Ocklawaha,  appears  to  rise  near  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  flows  in  a  N  W.  direc- 
tion for  about  80  m.,  when  it  unites  with  the  St. 
John's  proper,  which  rises  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  united  water,  after  a  tortuous 
coune  of  130  m.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
N£.  extremity  of  the  territory.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  though  a  fresh  water-stream  at  its 
mouth,  it  is  often  rendered  brackish  towards  its 
head  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
being  driven  by  the  winds  mto  the  lagoons  and 
marsnes  among  which  it  has  its  sources.  Both 
branches  of  this  river  are  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance above  their  junction,  but  have  little  com- 
mercial value.  The  Appalachicola  has  its  estuar>'' 
in  that  portion  of  the  territory  W.  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  has  a  course  of  about  100  m.  N.  to  S. 
within  the  territory,  but  does  not  possess  a  depth 
of  water  proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  This 
river  is  considered  to  form  the  boundary  between 
£.  and  W.  Florida.  There  are  several  lakes,  of 
which  the  Macao,  near  the  centre  of  S.  Florida, 
and  I.^e  SL  George,  an  enlargement  of  the  St. 
John's  river,  are  the  principal. 

The  whole  {)eninsula  appears  to  rest  upon  a 
base  of  shell-limestone  or  comparatively  recent 
formation  and  different  degrees  of  hardness.  The 
soil  on  the  banks  of  Uie  rivers  is  often  ver^  fertile ; 
but  the  proportion  of  good  land  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, believed  to  be  but  smalL  In  the  N.  part  of 
E.  and  in  W.  Florida  there  are  many  finely 
variegated  and  fertile  tracts,  and  the  country  is 
often  richly  wooded.  The  most  valuable  district 
of  the  territory  is  a  tract  of  about  150  m.  in 
lenffth  by  30  m.  in  breadth  in  W.  Florida,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  Tallahassee,  the  capital 
There  are  some  very  extensive  swamps  and 
savannahs,  particularly  the  swamp  of  Okefonoco, 
half  in  Florida  and  half  in  Georgia;  and  there 
are  also  some  very  extensive  marshes.  The 
climate  of  the  N.  parta,  though  hot,  has  been  re- 
presented as  good,  and  the  air  as  being  always 
elastic  and  pure.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that 
it  is  never  necessary  to  house  cattle.  In  the  S. 
suow  never  faUs,  and  frost,  although  it  sometimes 
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occurs,  is  rare.  During  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
temU-'r,  the  heat  b  very  oppressive,  and  fevers  are 
prevalent. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are — ^rice,  In- 
dian com,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  hemp ;  the 
olive,  vine,  lime,  shaddock,  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  are  succe^isfully  cultivated,  and  in  some  of 
the  occupied  maritime  districts  the  sugar-cano 
and  coffee.  Laige  herds  of  cattle  are  reared. 
Much  fine  timber,  besides  pitch,  tar,  and  turpen- 
tine, are  obtained  from  the  forests ;  the  coasts  and 
rivers  produce  a  great  variety  of  fish  and  teitacea. 

The  state  is  divided  into  4  districts  and  20 
counties.  Tallahassee  is  the  capitaL  Pensacola, 
St.  Augustine,  and  Jacksonville  are  the  other  chief 
towns :  all  of  these  are  in  the  N.  From  the  St. 
Mary's  river,  which  divides  Florida  at  its  NE. 
angle  from  Georgia,  a  canal,  250  m.  in  length, 
extends  NE.  to  SW.,  across  the  peninsula  to  Ap- 
palachicola Bav.  A  railroad,  12  m.  in  length, 
between  Lake  Wimico  and  SL  Joseph's,  completer! 
in  1836  ;  and  another  from  Jacksonville  to  SL 
Mark's,  160  m.  in  Icngtli,  were  the  first  railways 
constructed  in  the  state. 

Florida  is  entitled  to  send  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  two  to  the  Senate.  The  population,  at  tho 
census  of  1860,  included  6],74o  slaves,  being 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the  inhabitants.  The  value  of 
real  estate  and  personal  property  (including  slaves) 
amoimted  to  22,862,270  dollars  in  1850,  and  to 
73,101,500  dollars  in  1860. 

Florida  derives  its  name  from  Paaqua  Florida^ 
or  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Juan  Ponce 'de  Leon,  in  1512.  Its 
name  was  for  some  length  of  time  applied  by 
the  S{)aniard8  and  Italians  to  the  whole  W.  coast 
of  N.  America.  It  remained  a  Spanish  possession 
until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British,  soon 
after  which  ^t  was  divided  into  £.  and  VV.  Florida. 
In  1783  the  whole  territory  was  restored  to  Spain. 
In  1819  negotiations  were  opened  for  the  transfer 
of  Florida  to  the  United  States;  and  in  1821  a 
treaty  was  ratified,  bv  which  it  became  a  part  of 
the  union  as  a  *  territory,'  under  the  central  go- 
vemmenL  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state  March  8,  1845.  An  Act  of 
Secession  from  the  United  States  was  passed  by  a 
convention  Jan.  10,  1861;  but  having  been  re- 
conquered by  the  armies  of  the  North,  Florida 
was  again  incorporated  into  the  Union  in  1865. 

FLOUR  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cantal, 
cap.  anrond.,  on  a  basaltic  plateau,  42  m.  ENK. 
Aurillac  Pop.  5,283  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill- 
built;  streets  narrow  and  gloomy.  Its  public 
edifices  are,  however,  generally  handsome.  Among 
these  are  a  cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  diocesan 
seminary.  Jacobin  convent,  Jesuit  college,  hos- 
pital, and  sul>-prefecture.  It  is  well  furnished 
with  water.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  departmental 
court  of  assize,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diction and  commerce. 

FLUSHING  (DuL  FZiesstMen),  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Holland,  prov.  Zealand,  on  the  W. 
Scheldt,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  isL  Wal- 
cheren,  4  m.  SSW.  Middlebuigh ;  laL  51«>  26'  42" 
N.,  long.  80  84' 57"  E.  Pop.  10,799  in  1861.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified;  besides  its  own  ram- 
parts, it  is  defended,  together  with  its  fine  har- 
bour, by  several  adjacent  forts,  and  provided  with 
sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  inundated.  The  town  is  well  built, 
but  presents  little  worthy  of  notice,  most  of  its 
best  public  buildings  having  been  destroyed  during 
the  bombardment  by  the  English  in  1809.  Its 
port  is  extensive,  sale,  and  has  deep  water.  Two 
canals,  communicating  with  it,  enable  the  largest 
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merchant-yeiisels  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  and 
unload  on  the  quays  close  to  the  warehouses.  A 
strong  wall  of  masonry  protects  the  town  against 
the  sea ;  the  side  facing  the  Scheldt  is  embanked 
with  great  care,  and  kept  in  repair  at  an  enormous 
expense.  Flushing  has  a  dockyard,  and  a  naval 
arsenal;  and  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  board. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  both  the  £.  and 
W.  Indies,  and  continual  communication,  by  means 
of  packet-boats,  with  the  other  sea-port  towns  of 
Holland;  it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with 
England.  Few  towns  have  suffered  so  severely 
from  war  and  inundations.  It  hoisted  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  the  Briel  in  1572.  Together 
with  some  other  townB,  it  was  given  to  England 
bv  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1585,  and  remained  in 
British  possession  till  1616.  From  1809  to  1814 
it  belonged  to  the  French.  Since  1809  its  forti- 
fications have  been  greatly  improved,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Fort  ot  Kammekens  to  the  E. 
and  those  of  Breskens  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  it  now  completely  commands  the  mouth  of 
the  W.  Scheldt,  or  Hont,  Flushing  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruvter. 

FOCHABERS,  a  viUage  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray, 
and  par.  of  Bailie,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  SpeV, 
4  m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Moray  Frith, 
8  m.  E.  Elgin,  and  60  m.  NW.  Aberdeen.  Pop. 
1,145  in  1861.  The  village  consists  of  two  wide 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
having  a  square  in  the  middle.  The  par.  church 
and  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  are  the  chief  public 
buildings.  An  elegant  bridge  which  spans  the 
Spey  was  partly  swept  away  by  the  great  floods 
of  1829,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  whole 
district  through  which  the  river  flows  suffered 
severely  from  these  inundations,  llie  bridge  in 
question,  which  vras  erected  in  1801  at  a  cost  of 
15,90U/.,  has  four  arches,  of  which  the  two  smallest 
have  each  a  span  of  75  ft,  and  the  two  in  the 
middle  a  span  each  of  95  ft  Gordon  Castle,  the 
splendid'residenoe  of  the  ancient  house  of  Grordon, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  Fochabers ;  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  village  owes  its  origin 
and  any  importance  that  may  attach  to  it.  Foch- 
abers is  a  buigh  of  barony,  governed  by  a  baron- 
bailie  nominated  by  the  noble  proprietor  of  Gordon 
Castle. 

FOGGIA  (so-called  from  its  com  magaaines, 
fosse)  f  a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  province 
of  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian 
plain,  46  m.  E.  by  S.  Campobasso,  21^  m.  SW. 
Manfredonia,  and  80  m.  NE.  by  E.  Naples  on  the 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Trani  and  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Pop.  25,107  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  paved ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean ; 
the  shops  larce  and  well  supplied ;  and  the  whole 
has  an  air  of  opulence  and  prosperity.  It  has  a 
handsome  intendenza,  or  palace,  where  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  resiiies ;  many  excellent  pri- 
vate houses,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  about  twenty 
other  churdies ;  a  good  custom-house  and  theatre ; 
and  the  remains  of  a  palace  which,  together  with 
a  large  welt  was  constructed  b^  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  The  com  magazmes,  for  which 
Foggia  is  noted,  are  very  extensive ;  th^  stretch 
under  all  the  large  streets  and  open  squares,  con- 
sisting of  vaults  lined  with  masonry,  and  their 
orifices  closed  up  with  boards  and  earth.  Being 
situated  in  a  fruitful  counti^,  and  tnvexsed  l^ 
roAds  leading  to  Naples,  Bovmo,  Brindisi,  "iianm- 
donia,  and  Pescaia,  Foggia  has  a  considerable 
trade,  principally  in  com,  wool^  cheese,  cattle, 
wine,  oil,  capers,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
It«  oousennence  always  has  been,  and  still  is, 
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owing  to  ita  being  a  staple  market  for  com  and 
wool.  The  doffonay  or  register-office,  at  Foggia 
has  the  distribution  of  a  nxed  assessment  upon 
the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  that  descend  in 
autumn  from  the  mountains  of  Abraszo  into  the 
plains  of  Puglia,  where  they  winter,  and  in  May 
rotum  to  the  high  country.  (See  Abruzzo.) 
This  duty  originated  with  'the  ancient  Romans, 
when  they  obtained  possession  of  the  conntrr.  It 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  be  collected  till  the 
13th  century,  after  which,  for  about  two  centuries, 
the  passage  appears  to  have  been  open  without 
fee  to  all  shepherds  who  chose  to  bring  down  their 
flocks.  Under  Alphonso  I.,  however,  the  crown 
resumed  its  rights ;  and  having  purchased  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  paature  land,  formed  the  tavo- 
liere.  (See  Apuija.)  The  Abraszi  shepherds, 
who  came  down  with  their  flocks  into  the  tavoSere, 
paid  a  fixed  rate  per  head  for  their  sheep ;  bat  had 
not  the  power  to  dispose  of  their  wool,  lambe, 
cheese,  or  any  other  commodity  produced  during 
their  winter  residence,  in  any  fair  but  that  of 
Foggia,  where  they  were  to  l>e  deposited  in  the 
roval  magazines,  and  not  touched  without  a  per- 
mit. The  fair  of  Foggia,  holden  from  the  8th  to 
the  20th  of  May,  is  an  important  mart,  and  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  commercial  and 
other  visitors.  Foggia  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
criminal  court  for  the  prov.,  and  of  the  tribunal 
of  commerce  for  Apulia. 

lliis  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
9th  century,  and  peopled  finom  Arjn  or  Argyrmpa, 
an  ancient  city  4  m.  distant,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomed,  which  surrendered  to  Hanni- 
bal after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  and  of  which  some 
faint  vestiges  are  still  extant  Foggia  waa  greatlv 
enriched  by  the  Suabian  princes  of  Naples,  ft 
was  sacked  in  1268  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  died 
there  in  1286.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
eartbauake  of  1731. 

FOLDVAR  (an.  Lusnmimn),  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, CO.  Tolna,  on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  49*iii.  S. 
Buda.  Pop.  8,890  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  Rom. 
Cath.  high  school  and  a  prison ;  it  belongs,  toge- 
ther with  its  lordship,  to  the  university  of  Pesth. 

FOLIGNO  (an.  Fulgmhtm),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  in  the  Val  Spoletano^  «id  on 
the  Flaminian  Way,  20*  m.  SE.  Perugia,  and  14 
m.  N.  by  W.  Spoleto,  on  the  railway  from  Rome 
to  Ancona.  Pop.  12,930  in  1858.  'The  town  is 
walled,  but  its  ramparts  and  bastions  now  serve 
for  public  promenades.  Its  streets  generally  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  few^ 
public  buildingrs  worthy  of  notice.  The  cathedral, 
commenced  in  the  last  century,  is  still  unfinidied  ; 
there  are  8  other  churches,  20  convents,  a  town- 
hall,  and  a  cabinet  of  anti<]uities.  lliere  are  nu- 
merous paper-mills  turned  by  the  Topino;  and 
the  town  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  aOksy 
parohment,  and  bleached  wax,  and  a  oonsidezable 
trade  in  cattle.  The  vicinity  abounds  with  vine- 
yards, and  olive  and  mulbeny  plantations.  This 
city  appears  to  have  been  anciently  of  some  im^ 
portance ;  it  was  considerably  augmented  on  the 
destraction  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Ihrmm  ITo- 
mhdij  by  the  Lombaids,  in  740.  It  was  given  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  1439. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  bor.,  sea-poit  town,  and  per. 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shepway,  hnnd.  Folke- 
stone ;  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  62  m.  SE.  by  £. 
London,  and  7  ro.  W.  by  S.  Dover,  on  the  South 
Eastern  railwav,  which  has  here  two  stations,  and 
a  harbour  for  its  steamers  to  Boulogne.  Poa  of 
munic.  bor.  8,507,  and  of  par.  9,674  in  1861.  The 
town  is  bnUt  between  two  precipitous  chalk  dilRi, 
on  ground  rising  gradually  from  the  coast ;  aod 
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coiuiBts  chiefly  of  three  nanow  and  irregular 
stieets,  principally  extending  up  the  acclivities 
of  the  W.  chflf,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the 
church,  in  the  carlv  Gothic  stvle,  with  a  tower 
from  the  centre.  I'here  are  also  five  dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  free  school  for  twenty  poor  chil- 
dren, founded  in  1674.  Market,  Thursday,  in  a 
commodious  market-house,  built  within  a  recent 
period  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  and  occupation 
in  connection  with  the  goods  and  the  passenger 
traffic  of  the  South  Eastern  railway.  The  pier- 
harbour,  farmed  at  an  expense  of  upwsj^  of 
60,00(ML,  waa  originally  built  by  a  local  company, 
but  subsequently  purchased  by  the  railway.  It 
is  very  safe,  but  onl^r  accessible  at  high  water,  so 
that  ue  steamers  going  to  and  coming  from  Bou- 
logne have  to  vary  their  hours  of  departure  and 
arrival,  and  run  in  connection  with  *  tidal  trains.' 
The  journey  from  London  to  Paris,  by  this  route, 
occupies  little  more  than  ten  hours.  There  is  a 
strong  modem  battery  on  the  heights,  and  the 
hne  of  coast  is  defended  by  three  Martello  towers. 
Folkestone  has  been  a  member  of  the  cinque  port 
of  Dover  from  a  period  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  T.  Average  annual  corporation  revenue 
2ML  16s.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is 
governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  i^unsel- 
lors ;  and  its  limits,  which  extended  along  the 
coast  2^  m.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  to 
Sandgate  on  the  other,  being  at  the  same  time 
considenibly  contracted  in  those  directions  and 
extended  inland,  so  as  to  include  the  Hamlet  of 
Ford,  on  the  line  of  road  to  Canterbury,  and  about 
i  m.  from  Folkestone.  The  Reform  Act  associated 
Folkestone  with  the  bor.  of  Hythe  in  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
town  has  suffered  much  at  different  periods  from 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  William  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a 
native  of  Folkestone,  having  been  bom  here  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1578 :  the  charity  school,  endowed 
b^  bis  nephew,  was  built  from  a  bequest  left  by 
hmi  for  the  purpose. 

FONDI  (an.  Fvndi),  a  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Caserta,  on  the  high  road  between  Naples 
and  Rome,  and  on  the  Appian  Way,  11  m.  NE. 
Terracina,  and  the  same  Nw.  Gaeta.  Pop.  6,212 
in  1861.  All  traveUers  agree  in  speaking  in  dis- 
praise of  Fondi  It  is  a  miserable  town,  near  a 
pestiferous  lake  (the  an.  Lacua  Fundamu)^  which 
venders  the  air  unwholesome ;  and  its  inhab.  ge- 
nerallr  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  though  the 
neighbourhood  is  abundantly  fertile  in  every  kind 
of  produce.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  Cacubua  ager^ 
anciently  so  famous  for  its  wine^ 

'  Ciecnbam  et  pnelo  domitom  Caleno 
Tn  bibes  uvAm.'  Hor.  L  Od.  20. 

(See  also  ii  Od.  14 ;  and  Martial,  xiiL  Ep.  15.) 
But,  like  the  town,  the  wine  has  sadly  degene- 
xated,  and  is  now  quite  unworthy  the  encomiums 
lavished  on  its  ancient  growths. 

Fondi  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  walls  of 
a  Cyclopean  stracture,  particularly  described  by 
Swinburne  (L  507,  508).  It  has  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, a  college,  and  two  houses  of  charity.  It 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  a.  u.  o. 
417.  In  1222,  it  was  burnt  by  the  adJherents  of 
the  emperor  Fred.  II.  It  has  several  times  suffered 
from  invasions  by  the  Turks,  especially  in  1534, 
when  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry 
off  Julia  Uonzaga,  countess  of  FondL 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  town  of  Fiance,  d^ 
Seine-et-Mame,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Seine,  m 
the  forest  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Paris  and  Lyons,  32  m.  SS£.  the  former 
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city,  and  8  m.  S.  by  E.  Melun.  Pop.  11,930  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built ;  streets  wide,  straight, 
well  paved  and  clean ;  but,  excepting  the  principal 
ones,  they  are  dull.  It  has  several  good  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  two  excellent  cavalry 
barracks,  a  hospital  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
an  asylum  for  girls  established  by  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan,  a  college,  public  librwy,  with  28,000  vols., 
public  baths,  a  large  reservoir ;  and  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity an  obelisk  erected  in  1786,  on  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  poroeUdn  and  other 
earthenware ;  but  it  owes  all  its  celebrity,  and 
indeed  origin,  to  the  palace  or  eAaleav  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  former 
kings  of  France.  The  precise  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  palace  is  uncertain.  It  would  appear 
that  Robert-le-Pieux  erected  a  small  house  of 
retirement  on  the  spot  towards  the  end  of  the 
10th  century;  which  edifice,  having  fallen  to 
decay,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by  Louis 
VII.  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.,  and  other  so- 
vereigns, added  to  it,  and  it  was  in  particular 
enlarged  and  embellished  bv  Francis  I.  It  grew 
rapidly  under  the  hands  of  his  successors  :  I^rv 
IV.  expended  2,440,850  Uv.  on  it ;  Louis  Xllf., 
XIV.,  and  XV.  added  to  and  improved  it ;  Napo- 
leon L  is  said  to  have  spent  6,242,000  fr.  on  it 
between  1804  and  1813.  It  is  a  vast  pile,  with 
little  harmony  among  its  parts,  being,  in  fact, 
rather  a  coUertion  of  palaces  of  different  epochs, 
and  in  different  styles  of  arobitecture,  than  a  sm- 
gle  edifice.  Saracenic,  Tuscafi,  and  Greek  orders 
are  intermixed  and  interspersed  with  the  most 
bharre  and  dissimilar  ornaments ;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  building  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur 
and  majesty.  Six  palaces  are  united  by  galleries, 
and  enclose  six  pnncipal  courts : — ^the  Cmtrg  du 
Chewd-blanc  ;  de»  Foniamea  ;  OvaU,  or  du  Don- 
jon ;  de  rOrangtrie  ;  deg  Prince*  ;  and  dee  Cui- 
eines.  The  largest  is  the  Conr  du  Cheval-blanc, 
which  forms  also  the  principal  entrance  from  the 
W.,  and  derives  its  name  from  an  equestrian  statue 
hi  plaster,  erected  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  but  no 
longer  existing.  At  iu  upper  end  there  is  a  re- 
markably fine  flight  of  stone  steps,  under  which  a 
passage  leads  to  a  chapel  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
^nce  of  its  architecture  and  deco  radons.  It  was 
m  this  court  that  Napoleon  I.  bade  adieu  to  his 
guard  previouslv  to  his  departure  for  Elba  in.1814. 
The  Oour  dee  Fontainee  has  on  one  side  the  suite 
of  apartments  occupied  by  Charles  V.  in  1539. 
The  buUdings  surrounding' the  Qmr  Ovale  are  the 
most  ancient  of  all ;  they  comprise  the  ballnroom, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  primaticdo,  Nicolo, 
drc,  the  library,  the  king's  and  queen's  apart- 
ments, the  throne,  and  cotmcil-halls.  In  one  of 
these  rooms  the  small  round  table  is  still  shown 
on  which  Napoleon  L  signed  his  act  of  abdication 
in  1814.  The  Cour  de  VOrangerie  is  also  called 
the  Qmr  de  Diane^  firom  a  fine  bronze  statue  of 
Diana  in  its  centre ;  in  the  Galerie  dee  Cerfe,  one 
of  the  buildings  surrounduig  it,  Monaldeechi  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  The 
Cow  dee  Princes,  the  smallest  of  all,  is  surrounded 
by  the  apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Christina. 
The  Qmr  dee  Cuiainee  Is  large,  rMfular,  and  en- 
closed with  buildmgs  erected  by  Henri  IV.  The 
palace  contains  a  peat  number  of  ancient  and 
modem  paintings  ;  it  is  surrounded,  especially  on 
the  S.  side,  by  fine  gardens,  ornamented  with 
fountaws  and  fish-ponds,  and  traversed  by  a  canal 
nearly  3^ths  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  comprises  82,877  arpents.  or  about 
84,200  acres,  a  part  being  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine.  Its  surface  is  very  varied,  and  in  parts 
vcr>'  picturesque.    It  supplies  Paris  with  a  small 
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portion  of  its  wood-fuel,  and  with  a  considerable 
IMirt  of  its  paving  stone. 

Tlie  ch&teau  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  hiittorical  events  :  Philip  IV.,  Hen. 
III.,  and  Louis  XII  I.  were  bom  in  it;  and  the  first 
monarch  died  there.  It  was  visited  by  Peter  the 
< Treat ;  LouIh  XV.  espoused  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Poland  in  this  palace ;  Pope  Pius  VII. 
was  confined  within  its  walls  for  18  months  ;  and 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Na- 
noleon.  It  was  comparatively  neglected  by  Louis 
A  VII  I.  and  Charles  A. ;  but  King  Louis  Philippe 
restored  it  to  somewhat  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
In  1837  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were 
celebrated  here  with  great  pomp.  Under  Napo- 
leon III.,  the  palace  was  still  more  enlarged  and 
embellished,  becoming  the  scene  of  luxurious  au- 
tumnal ietes,  rivalling  those  of  Louis  XIV. 

FONTARABIA  (properly  /WnterraWa),  a  for- 
tified frontier  and  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  Biscay, 
prov.  Guipuzcoa,  on  a  small  peninsula  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  at  its  mouth,  20  m.  W.  by 
S.  Bayonne.  Pop.  3,038  in  1857.  The  town  used 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain  ;  but  its 
walls  were  levelled  by  the  British  troops  in  1813. 
On  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is,  however,  defended  by 
Fort  St.  Elme.  and  on  the  land  side  covered  by  a 
lofty  hill.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  now  occupied  by 
the  military  governor  and  the  civil  superinten- 
dent, a  town-hall,  hospital,  convent,  and  a  fine 
par.  church  dating  from  the  15th  centur^'.  On 
the  XE.  side  of  the  town  is  the  harbour,  which  is 
shallow,  and  admits  only  barks  of  40  or  60  tons 
burden.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhab. 
is  fishing.  Fontarabia  has  sustained  numerous 
sieges :  its  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V. :  under  Philip  IV.  it 
received  the  rank  and  title  of  a  city.  The  aux- 
iliary British  legion  under  General  Evans  had 
some  severe  fighting  with  the  Carlist  forces  in  the 
\'icinitv  of  thLs  town,  which  thev  took  in  1837. 

FONTENAY,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Vend<fe, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vend^  at  the  point  where  it 
becomes  navigable  42  m.  SE.  Napoleon-Vend^ 
Pop.  7,971  in  1861.  With  the  exception  of  some 
modern  houses,  the  town  is  ven'  ill-built ;  streets 
narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  The  church,  with  a 
spire  311  ft.  in  height,  is  the  object  most  worthy 
of  notice.  The  town  was  originally  fortified,  and 
liad  a  castle  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Poitiers, 
some  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Fontenay 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  a  communal  coUege :  it  has  linen 
and  cotton  cloth  factories,  tanneries  and  breweries 
and  some  trade  in  timber,  charcoal,  Bordeaux  and 
other  wines.  A  regular  communication  is  kept  up 
bv  steamers  between  Fontenay  and  La  Rochelle. 
"FONTENOY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hai- 
nault,  4  m.  SE.  Toumay.  Here,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1745,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  allied 
English,  Hanoverian,  and  Dutch  forces,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  French,  under 
Marshal  Saxe,  Louis  XV.  and  the  Dauphin  being 
also  with  the  army.  The  contest  was  obstinate 
and  severe.  At  one  time  \'ictory  seemed  to  have 
declared  in  favour  of  the  allies ;  and  if  the  English 
had  been  properly  supported  by  the  Dutch,  such 
would  probably  have  oeen  the  case.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  French  were  victorious.  *  Lea  Anr- 
glau^  says  Voltaire, '  se  raUierent,  rnait  ih  cederent; 
tU  quitterent  le  champ  de  b<UaUie  $ana  tumulte,  sons 
conJusioK,  et/urent  vmncns  avec  honneurj*  (Si^e 
de  Louis  XV,  chap.  15.)  The  allies  lost  about 
7,0(K)  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  2,000  prisoners, 
on  this  occasion.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted 
to  nearly  6,000  men  killed  and  wounded. 

FOKEL.VNDS  (NORTH  AND  SOUTH),  two 
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headlands  on  the  E.  coast  of  tlie  co.  of  Kent:  the 
first,  or  N.  Foreland,  forms  the  NE.  angle  of  the 
CO. ;  it  projects  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  bastion, 
and  consists  of  chalky  cliflTs  nearly  200  ft.  in 
height.  A  light  house  of  the  firet  class,  having  a 
fixed  light,  elevated  340  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  was  erected  on  this  headland  in  1688.  This 
lighthouse  is  in  lat.  51°  22'  25"  N.,  long.  1°  27'  W. 
Ihe  S.  Foreland,  about  16  m.  S.  from  the  latter, 
consists  of  chalky  cliffs.  Two  lighthouses,  with 
fixed  lights,  have  been  erected  on  this  headland, 
to  warn  ships  coming  from  the  S.  of  their  approach 
to  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  N.  Foreland  is  made 
by  act  of  parliament  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  port 
or  I»ndon. 

FORFAR,  or  ANGUS,  a  marit  co.  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Scotland,  ha\'ing  E.  the  German  Ocean, 
S.  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  co.  Perth,  W.  the  latter, 
N.  Aberdeen,  and  NE.  Kincardine.  It  is  of  a 
quadrangular  shape,  and  comprises  an  area  of  889 
sq.  m.,  or  568,750  acres.  It  is  naturally  divided 
into  four  districts,  whereof  the  ^fint  and  most  ex- 
tensive, called  the  '  Braes  of  Angus,'  comprises  all 
the  8.  slope  of  the  Grammans,  from  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  valley  of  Strarh- 
more.  The  mountains  in  this  division  are  mostly 
rounded  and  tame,  but  in  parts  they  exhibit  bold, 
terrific  precipices.  The  tecond  division  consists  of 
that  portion  of  the  valley  of  Strathmorc  that  lies 
in  this  CO.  between  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  and 
the  Sidlaw  hills  (How  of  Angus),  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  finely  diversified,  well  cultivated 
country.  The  third  division  condsts  of  a  portion 
of  the  range  called  the  Sidlaw  hillst  parallel  to  the 
Grampians,  and  attaining  to  a  heignt  of  1,200  or 
1,400  ft.  Some  of  them  are  conical,  detached,  and 
covered  with  heath,  while  others  are  wholly  culti- 
vated. '  Dunsinnan  Hill '  is  found  in  this  group. 
The  fourth  and  last  division  consists  of  the  ricn, 
low-fying,  level  land  between  the  Sidlaw  hills  and 
the  sea  and  the  Frith  of  I'ay.  Principal  rivers  N. 
and  S.  Esks  and  Isla.  No  where,  perhaps,  in  Great 
Britain  has  agriculture  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  been  more  rapidly  improved  than  in  thi? 
CO.  The  progress  made  in  this  respect  during  the 
last  sixty  vears  has  been  quite  extraordinaxy.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  appearance  of 
the  country  was  bare  and  bleak,  and  the  climate 
cold  and  damp,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  on 
the  land.  Most  of  ^e  houses  were  at  that  time 
of  the  rudest  and  meanest  kind,  built  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  covered  with  thatch ;  scarcely  one  of 
mason  work,  or  covered  with  slates.  Aov  the 
farms  are  all  laid  out  and  enclosed,  draining  is 
carried  to  great  perfection,  and  farm-houses  and 
offices  are  neatly  built  and  covered.  Thriving 
woods  and  belts  of  plantations  are  rising  up,  and 
giving  a  rich  and  clothed  appearance  to  the  co. 
Along  with  all  this  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
the  habits  of  the  people  are  improving.  There  is  a 
greater  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings, 
and  a  greater  share  of  the  comforts  of  life  amongst 
them ;  and  though  last^  not  least,  there  is  evidently 
an  increasing  desire  of  information,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  mgher  and  better  tone  of  moral  feeling. 
Ihe  vicious  practice  of  holding  land  in  nm-njr 
(see  Aroyle),  that  formerly  prevailed  in  all  the 
hill  districts  of  this  co.,  is  now  comparatively  rare ; 
and  improvements  are  b^^ning  to  be  made  even 
in  the  cottages  among  the  Gram  plana  There  are 
some  great  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  deal  subdivided.  Excepting  limestone, 
mmends  are  of  no  importance.  This  co  has  re- 
cently become  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  linens,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose  and 
other  towns.    Foriar  contains  5  royal  bors.  and  56 
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IMirishes,  and  returns  3  mems.  to  tlie  IT.  of  C: 
Tiz.  1  for  tho  CO.,  1  for  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  1 
for  Montrose  and  its  contributory  boroughs.  Ke- 
ffistered  electors  for  the  co.,  2,108  in  1865.  Pop. 
204,425  in  1861,  inhabiting  23,460  houses.  The 
old  valued  rent  was  14,286/. ;  the  new  valuation 
for  1864-5  amounted  to  458,35221,  exclusive  of 
railways. 

FoRFAB,  a  parL  and  royal  bor.  and  par.  of  Scot- 
land, cap.  of  the  above  co.,  in  the  How  of  Angtu, 
or  valley  of  Strathmorc,  14  m.  N.  Dundee,  on  the 
Scottish  Midland  Junction  railway.  Pop.  9,258 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one 
long  street,  and  of  a  shorter  one  at  right  angles  to 
it.  Forfar  is  a  bor.  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
in  the  centre  of  a  well-cultivated  county,  having 
excellent  communications  on  all  sides.  A  great 
proportion  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  in  weaving, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  other  towns.  The  chief 
trade  is  the  weaving  of  Osnaburgs  and  coarse 
linens.  The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  shoes  called 
*  brogues,'  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  Highland  dis- 
trict. The  streets  are  well  built,  and  many  new 
houses  are  in  progress ;  the  tendency  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  works  at  home  being  to  convert  his 
earnings,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  new  feu,  or  the 
property  of  a  piece  of  land.  Tliere  are  valuable 
quarries  here,  the  products  of  which  are  all  sent  to 
a  great  distance.  The  means  of  education  are  ex- 
tensive and  good ;  the  town  having  an  academ  v 
for  languages,  a  parish  school,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, Sunday  schools,  and  a  huge  infant  school : 
here  also  is  a  subscription  news-room,  a  subscrip- 
tion library,  and  a  mechanics'  reading  room.  Forfar 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  16  ooun- 
seUors.  Corporation  revenue  2,361/.  in  1863-^. 
Forfar  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 
and  Bervie,  in  sending  1  m.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Ke- 
gistered  parL  electors,  301  in  1865.  Annual  value 
of  real  property,  16,955  in  1864-5. 

FORlA,  or  FORIO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  cap. 
distr.  of  same  name.  Pop.  6,704  in  1861.  Streets 
very  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  solidlv  built,  and 
there  are  8  good  churches,  all  very  much  decorated. 
It  has  a  go(xi  harbour,  and  some  trade  with  Naples, 
J^eghom,  and  Genoa.  In  its  vicinity  tliere  are  hot 
mineral  springs,  used  as  baths. 

FORLI  (an.  Forum  Limi)y  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  of  province  of  same  name,  in  a  fertile 

1»1ain  between  the  Montonc  and  Ronco,  on  the 
CmiHan  Way,  88  m.  S£.  Bologna,  and  15  m.  SW. 
Ravenna,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona. 
I'op.  36,566  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls ;  is  generally  well  built ;  has  4  spacious 
Btreets ;  a  square,  in  which  there  are  several  fine 
buildings;  a  cathedral;  9  other  churches;  and 
numerous  convents.  Many  of  the  private  resi- 
dcnc<»  are  built  of  marble,  and  the  streets  are 
ornamented  with  arcades.  The  ceiling  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  town-haU  was  painted  by 
Raphael.  Fori!  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  gover- 
nor, and  a  court  of  primary'  jurisdiction  dependent 
on  a  superior  court  at  Bologna.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  plain  silk  riband  and  silk  twist,  and  of  oil- 
cloth, woollen  fabrics,  wax, .  nitre,  and  refined 
Kulphur.  It  also  trades  in  com,  wines,  oil,  hemp, 
and  aniseed,  which,  as  well  as  its  manufactures,  is 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  railway,  as  well  as 
a  canal  from  Acquaviva.  There  is  a  college,  a 
pubhc  library,  and  some  learned  societies.  Forli 
was  founded  anno  205  b.c.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.  In  1797,  the 
French  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  the  Rubicon. 
It  was  reunited  to  the  Roman  dom.  in  1815,  but 
fell  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  m  1860. 
Vol.  II. 
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FORLINPOPOLI  (an.  Forum  Popilii),  a  town 
of  C'entral  Italy,  prov,  Forli,  5  m.  SE.  Forli,  on  the 
railway  from  Forli  to  Bimini.  Pop.  4,996  in  1861. 
The  town  has  an  ancient  castle,  a  cathedral,  two 
parish  churches,  and  several  convents.  This  and 
the  other  forums  in  different  parts  of  Italy  are 
supposed  to  have  been  all  conventi,  or  assize 
towns;  but  the  proximity  of  those  on  the  Emilian 
Way,  particuUirly  of  Forli  and  ForlinpopoU,  seems 
to  contradict  that  opinion. 

FORMOSA  (Chin.  Tae-wan,  or  'Terrace  Bay,') 
an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  belonging  partly  to 
China;  between  lat.  22<^  and  25°  30^N.,  and  long. 
120O  30'  and  1220  E. ;  about  80  m.  from  the  Chi- 
nese coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chan- 
nel of  Fo-kien,  and  170  m.  N.  Luzon,  the  chief  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about 
250  m. ;  oreadth,  in  its  centre,  about  80  m.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  14,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  is 
probably  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island 
in  its  entire  length,  forming,  in  general,  the  l>ar- 
rier  between  tlie  Chinese  on  the  W.  and  the  inde- 
pendent natives  of  the  unexplored  country  on  the 
£.  side.  On  many  of  its  summits  snow  remains 
during  most  part  of  the  summer,  and  Humboldt 
has  supposed  that  a  portion  of  it  reaches  an  ab- 
solute elevation  of  upwards  of  12,000  ft.  It  ex- 
hibits distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action 
in  some  extinct  craters;  in  other  parts  fiames, 
mephitic  gases,  dc  burst  out  of  the  earth ;  and 
sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic  products  arc 
abundant.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  present  bold 
headlands,  but  all  the  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  and  quicksands.  Its  harbours, 
which  were  formerly  very  good,  have  become 
nearly  useless,  except  to  junks  of  yery  small  ton- 
nage, from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  land  on  the 
sea;  so  that,  at  present,  Formosa  has  but  one  good 
port,  that  of  Ke-lung,  at  its  N.  extremity. 

*  That  portion  of  l^oraiosa  which  is  possessed  bv 
the  Chinese  well  deserves  its  name;  the  air  is 
wholesome,  and  the  soil  very  fruilful.  The  nume- 
rous rivulets  from  the  mountains  fertilise  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  spread  below;  but  throughout 
the  island  the  water  is  unwholesome,  and,  to  un- 
acclimated  strangers,  it  is  often  very  injurious. 
All  the  large  plain  of  the  S.  resembles  a  vast 
well-cultivated  garden.  Almost  all  grains  and 
fruits  may  be  produced  on  one  part  of  the  island 
or  another ;  but  rice,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  &c. 
arc  the  chief  productions.  Formosa  has  long  been 
familiarly  known  as  the  granary  of  the  Chinese 
maritime  provinces.  If  wars  intervene,  or  violent 
storms  prevent  the  shipment  of  rice  to  the  coast, 
a  scarcity  immediately  ensues,  and  extensive  dis- 
tress, with  another  sure  result — multiplied  piracies 
by  the  destitute  Chinese.  The  quantity  of  rice 
exported  from  Formosa  to  Fuh-keen  and  Che- 
keang  is  very  considerable,  and  employs  more 
than  300  jimks.  Of  sugar  there  annually  arrive 
at  the  single  port  of  Teen-tsin  (in  China)  upwards 
of  70  laden  junks.  The  exportation  of  camphor 
is  likewise  by  no  means  small.  Much  of  the  cam- 
phor in  the  Canton  market  is  supplied  from  For- 
mosa.' (Chinese  Repository,  ii.  419,  420.)  Besides 
the  foregoing  products,  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
kitchen  v^etables  of  many  kinds,  truffles,  &c ; 
coloccuioy  a  kind  of  arum,  the  root  of  which  is  a 
chief  article  of  food  in  the  interior ;  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  peaches,  figs,  melons, 
and  numerous  other  European  and  Asiatic  fruits 
are  cultivated.  Chestnut  woods  are  plentiful ;  and 
in  the  N.  especially,  a  good  deal  of  timber  for 
ship-building  is  obtained.  Pepper,  aloes,  coffee, 
a  kind  of  green  tea,  but  different  from  the  Chinese, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  silk,  are  other  important  articles 
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of  culture.  The  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  for  tillage 
and  draught;  horses,  aases,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs 
aro  abundant.  The  leopard,  tiger,  wolf,  &c.  in- 
habit the  island,  but  do  not  infest  its  cultivated 
portion ;  pheasants,  hares,  and  other  kinds  of  game 
are  rery  numerous.  Gold  is  supposed  to  be  found 
in  the  *£.  part  of  Formosa,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  chief  minerals 
are  salt  and  sulphur,  of  which  latter  a  good  deal 
has  been  sent  to  China  since  1819,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

The  Chinese  colonists  of  the  island  are  mostly 
from  the  opposite  prov.  of  Fo-kien,  and  have  emi- 
grated principally  firom  poverty.  They  are  a  la- 
borious and  industrious  race,  well  disposed  towards 
foreigners,  but  vexy  turbulent  in  respect  to  the 
home  authorities,  who  maintain  only  a  very  f)re- 
carious  sway  over  them, — ^the  Formosans  havinjjf 
frequently  risen  in  open  rebellion  against  their 
mother  country.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but  many  of  the  Amoy 
men  (from  which  district  a  great  number  of  the 
emigrants  have  come)  are  merchants,  fishermen, 
and  sailors.  The  trade  with  China  is  very  exten- 
sive :  the  chief  exports  to  that  country  have  been 
mentioned ;  the  principal  imports  thence  are  tea, 
silk,  and  woollen,  and  other  kinds  of  manufactured 

foods.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Fo- 
ien  merchants,  who  have  also  advanced  the  chief 
part  of  the  capital  necessary  for  the  cultivaUon  of 
the  BoiL  As  many  as  100  junks  a  month  are  esti- 
mated to  leave  I  o-kien  for  the  W.  coast  of  For- 
mosa ;  where,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  while  carts  with 
wheels  destitute  of  spokes,  drawn  by  buffaloes, 
are  used  to  carry  the  caigoes  to  them  through  the 
water.  There  are  no  junks  strictly  belonging  to 
the  island ;  all  the  shippinc:  b  the  property  of  the 
Amoy  merchants  or  of  foreigners,  cnieny  English. 
The  import  and  export  trade  is  not  ver}*^  liuge ; 
the  principal  article  of  import  is  opium,  of  which 
222  chests  arrived  in  1862,  and  512  chests  in 
1863.  (Report  of  Yice-Consul  Swinhoe,  dated 
February  1, 1864.) 

The  narive  inhabitants  of  the  £.  of  Formosa 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese ;  but  they 
have  apparently  an  alliance  with  the  Malay  or 
Polynesian  tribes.  '  They  are  of  a  slender  shape, 
olive  complexion,  wear  long  hair,  are  clad  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  blacken 
the  teeth,  and  wear  ear-rings  and  collars.  In  the 
S.,  those  who  are  not  civilised  live  in  cottages  of 
bamboo  and  straw,  raised  on  a  kind  of  terrace  3  or 
4  ft.  high,  built  like  an  inverted  funnel ;  and  from 
15  to  40  ft.  in  diameter.  In  these  they  have 
neither  chair,  table,  bed,  nor  any  moveable.  They 
tattoo  their  skin.  In  the  N.  they  clothe  them- 
selves with  deer-skins.  .  .  .  They  have  no  books, 
or  written  language ;  neither  have  they  any  king 
or  common  head,  but  petty  chiefs  and  councils  of 
elders,  and  distinguished  men,  much  like  the  N. 
American  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
they  have  any  separate  priesthood,  out  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  none  Ix^yond  the  conjurors  and 
enchanters  of  all  savage  tribes,  nor  any  ancient 
and  fixed  ceremonies  of  divine  worship,  or  system 
of  superstition.  They  are  represented  by  the 
Chinese  as  free  from  theft  akid  deception  among 
themselves,  and  just  towards  each  other,  but  ex- 
cessively revengeful  when  outraged.'  (Chinese 
Repository,  ii.  419.)  The  Chinese  territory  in 
Formosa  having,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been 
gradually  extending,  the  really  independent 
tribes  have  receded  towards  the  E.  coast;  some 
of  the  others  have  become  partially  civilised, 
settled  in  villages,  and  intermixed  with  the  border 
Chinese. 
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Formosa,  together  with  the  Pang-hoo  islands^, 
composes  a  /bo,  or  department,  under  the  prov. 
Fo-kien,  ana  immediately  subject  to  its  governor. 
It  is  divided  into  five  heens  or  districts.  The  cap., 
Tae-wan,  is  ranking  among  Chinese  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  mer- 
chandise, and  in  pop.  It  stands  on  the  W.  coast, 
in  about  lat  23*  N.  and  lone.  120©  32'  E.,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch.  Its  principal  streets 
are  from  30  to  40  ft.  broad,  and  for  many  months 
of  the  year  are  covered  with  awnings  to  keep  off 
the  sun.  On  a  small  island  opposite  the  city,  the 
Dutch,  in  1634,  built  Fort  Zealand,  which  cona- 
manded  the  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
now  choked  up.  The  Chinese  garrison  in  Tae- 
wan  amounts  to  about  10,000  men ;  the  total  arm^ 
force  usually  stationed  in  the  island  ma^  be  esti- 
mated at  about  double  that  number,  all  infantry. 
These  troops,  however,  were  incapable  of  suppres- 
sing the  insurrection  which  spread  over  the  whole 
island  in  1861-^,  and  being  an  offshoot  of  the 
peat  Taeping  rebellion,  led  to  zzuch  rapine  and 
bloodshed. 

The  Chinese  a]>pear  not  to  have  been  acauainted 
with  Formosa  till  about  1430,  after  which  its 
coasts  became  the  resort  successively  of  several 
Chinese  pirates.  The  Japanese  had  planted  colo- 
nies in  the  K.,  and  at  one  period  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  belonged  to  them  ;  but  the  Dutch, 
having  been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  W.  coast, 
gradually  dislodged  all  their  opponents,  including 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (both  of  whom  tried 
to  gain  a  footing),  and  became  sole  masters  of  the 
island  about  1632.  After  the  conquest  of  China 
by  the  Tartars,  in  1644,  a  Chinese  chief,  with  an 
army  of  Chinese  refugees,  determined  to  conquer 
Formosa,  and  finally  expelled  the  Dutch  from  it 
in  1602.  In  1683,  however,  the  new  dynuity  was 
overthrown  by  the  continental  Chinese,  aided  by 
the  Dutch ;  and  the  authority  of  China  has  been 
ever  since  maintained  over  the  island,  though 
assailed  by  repeated  insurrections.  A  British  vice- 
consul  b  stationed  at  Formosa  since  1860.  (Con- 
sular Reports,  1864 ;  Ritter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  iii. 
858-881 ;  Klaproth ;  La  Pcrouse ;  Gutzlaff.) 

FORRES,  a  royal  and  pari.  lx)r.,  town,  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bum 
of  Forres,  about  2^  m.  £.  from  the  Findhom,  and 
2^  m.  N.  from  the  loch  or  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
receives  the  Findhom,  and  11  m.  W.  Elgin.  Pop. 
3,508  in  1861.  The  to?m  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  with  the  town-house  in  its  centre,  through 
which  the  great  road  to  Invemess  passes,  with 
several  smidler  streets  branching  off  from  it.  It 
possesses  an  academy,  called  Anderson's  Institu- 
tion, which,  together  with  the  salubrious  climate 
and  cheapness  of  living,  induce  many  families  to 
reside  here.  Findhom  is  the  sea-port  of  the  bor., 
and  of  the  surrounding  district.  Besides  tlie  aca- 
demy, there  is  a  good  parish  school,  an  elementary 
school,  and  a  ladies'  seminary.  On  a  hiU,  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Forres.  About  ^  m.  NE.  from  the  town, 
is  a  remarkable  granite  obelisk,  called  Sucno's 
Pillar,  consisdng  of  a  single  stone  23  ft.  above 
ground,  3  ft  10  in.  broad,  and  1  ft.  3  La.  thick. 
One  side  is  mdely  sculptured.  ^  It  appears  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Scotch  in  memory  of  some 
victory  over  the  Danes.  A  pillar  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Ivord  Nelson,  by  public  subscription, 
on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  A  bridge  of  four 
arches  over  the  Hndhom,  near  this  town,  was 
swept  away  by  the  great  flood  in  that  river  in 
Aug.  1829.  I^'orres  unites  with  Inverness,  Fort- 
roso,  and  Nairn  in  sending  one  member  to  the  II. 
of  C.  Registered  electors  in  Forres,  174  in  1865. 
The  bor.  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and 
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fourteen  cotiiiaelloz&    Corporation  revenue,  l,20dA 
in  1863-4. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  a  fortxcss  of  Scotland,  co. 
Inverness,  the  centre  one  of  the  three  forts  erected 
alon^  the  great  glcn  of  Scotland,  now  the  line  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  81  m.  SW.  Inverness, 
and  29^  m.'NE.  Fort  William.  Fort  Augustus 
was  built  in  1730,  and  was  so  named  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  It  is  a 
regular  fortification,  with  four  bastions,  and  bar- 
racks capable  of  containing  400  soldiers,  with  proper 
lodgings  for  the  governor  and  officers.  1 1  was  taken 
by  the  Highlanders  in  1746,  but  abandoned  after 
having  been  partially  demolished.  Here  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  established  his  camp  after  the  battle 
of  Cullodcn ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  turf-house  which 
he  occupied  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  fort  was  or- 
dered to  be  demolished  in  1818 ;  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  three  or  four  veteran  artillerj-men.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  Wllagc,  originallv 
called  Kilcummin,  from  its  having  been  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ancient  and  powerfiu  family  of  Cum- 
min ;  but  now  it  bears  the  same  name  as  the  fort 
The  village  is  meanly  and  irregularly  built,  and 
forms  a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  situation  in  which 

FORT  GEORGE,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  In- 
verness, 11  m.  NE.  Inverness,  on  a  low  sandy  pe- 
ninsula jutting  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  forming 
the  most  E.  of  the  three  forts  erected  along  the 
great  glen  of  Scotland.  It  is  esteemed  the  most 
complete  fortification  in  Britain,  and  not  being 
commanded  by  any  part  of  the  adjacent  country, 
may  bid  defiance  to  assault.  The  work  was  erected 
80  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Moray  Frith. 
The  ramparts  on  three  sides  rise  almost  out  of  the 
aea,  the  waters  of  which  may  at  pleasure  be  intro- 
duced into  the  fosse,  which  skirts  the  fourtli  side. 
It  has  four  bastions,  mounted  with  eighty  cannon; 
a  bomb-proof  magazine,  and  accommodation  for 
8,000  men.  The  buildings  are  remarkably  neat, 
and  disposed  in  handsome  squares,  with  a  fine 
w^alk  round  the  ramparts.  Tne  fort  occupies  no 
less  than  15  acres.  It  was  begun  to  be  built  in 
1747,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner,  and 
coat  upwards  of  160,000/.  It  was  partially  used 
as  a  state  prison  during  the  late  war.  Though 
Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William,  the  other  forts 
on  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  have  been  dis- 
mantled since  the  peace,  Fort  George  is  kept  in 
good  order,  and  has  a  governor  and  a  garrison. 

FORT  WILLIAM,  a  fortress  of  Scothuid,  co. 
Inverness,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
and  the  W.  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  This 
fort.  Fort  Augustus  in  the  centre,  and  Fort  George 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  great  glen  in  the  line  of 
this  canal,  were  built  at  different  times  for  support- 
ing the  authority  of  the  general  government,  and 
curbing  the  turbulence  of  the  Highland  clans.  It 
was  originally  built  of  turf,  by  General  Monk,  in 
the  time  of  tne  Commonwealth,  being  so  large  as 
to  contain  a  garrison  of  2,000  men.  It  was  called 
the  Garrison  of  Inverlochy,  owing  to  its  situation 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  Locny,  a  stream  which  falls 
into  Loch  Linnhe.  In  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  it  was  rebuilt  of  atone,  but  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  afiford  accommodation  to  only  800  men. 
It  then  received  the  name,  which  it  has  since  re- 
tained, of  Fort  William.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  with  two  bastions.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
the  Highlanders  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
it ;  and  in  1746  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks  by 
the  adherents  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  who  at  the 
end  of  that  time  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  fort 
was  ordered  to  be  dismantled  in  1818 ;  and  is  now 
tenanted  by  about  a  dozen  invalids,  in  order  to 
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keep  it  from  becoming  a  complete  ruin.  Within 
l^  m.  W.  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  edge  of  Loch 
Lmnhe,  is  the  town  of  Fort  William,  originally 
called  Marybuigh,  and  now  more  generally  Gor- 
donsbuigh.  Pop.  1104  in  1801,  of  whom  618  fe- 
males, and  but  486  males.  The  inhabitants  are 
cliiefly  engaged  in  the  herring  and  other  fishery, 
lien  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  being 
4,370  ft,  high,  b  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie 
fort  and  the  town,  both  of  them  being  placed  at 
its  base. 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  originates 
in  several  mountain  streams  that  have  their  sources 
on  the  E.  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire. 
Its  course  is  E.,  with  many  sinuosities,  b^r  Abcr- 
foyle,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  till  it  unites  with  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Alloa. 
The  Teith,  its  most  important  tributary,  has  its 
sources  a  little  more  to  the  N.,  and  pursuing  a  SE. 
course  past  Callendcr  and  Doune,  joins  the  Forth 
a  little  above  Stirlmg,  bringing  to  it  a  volume  of 
water  but  little  inferior  to  its  own.  Its  other  most 
important  afiluents  are  the  Allan,  flowing  S.  fn^m 
Perthshire ;  and  the  Devon,  flowing  W.  from  Kin- 
ross-shire. During  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  the 
Forth  flows  with  many  windings  through  a  low, 
level,  and  very  rich  country ;  in  fact,  though  tHe 
distance  from  Stirling  to  Alloa  bv  the  road  bo  only 
about  7  m.,  it  is  no  fewer  than  23  Iby  water.  Steam- 
boats ascend  to  Stirling,  and  ships  of  800  tons 
burden  come  up  to  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  its  port. 

FORTROSE,  a  sea-port,  roval  and  parL  bor.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ross,  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Mora^  Frith,  nearly  opposite  Fort 
George,  from  which  it  is  2^  m.  distant,  8  m.  NE. 
Inverness.  Pop.  928  in  1861.  There  is  a  regular 
ferry  between  Fort  Geoige  and  this  bor.  Fortrose 
was  formerly  known  bv  the  name  of  Chanonry,  so 
called  from  its  being  the  chanonry  of  Ross,  where 
the  bishop  resided,  and  the  members  of  the  chapter. 
About  a  mile  to  the  W.  stands  the  small  town  of 
Roscmarkie ;  and  the  two  places  were  united  by  a 
charter  granted  bv  James  II.  in  1444,  under  the 
common  name  of  {"ortross,  now  softened  into  Fort- 
rose,  which  charter  was  ratified  by  James  VI.,  in 
1592.  Rosemarkie  is  a  meaner  place  than  Fort- 
rose,  but  is  reckoned  the  parochial  capital,  inas- 
much  as  it  is  the  site  of  the  parish  church.  A 
handsome  episcopal  chapel,  however,  has  been 
erected  at  Fortrose.  The  academy  there  is  the 
first  seminary  of  the  kind  established  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  and  is  supported  by  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions. The  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  re- 
ceived his  elementarv  education  here.  There  aro 
two  other  schools  at  (^ortrose,  and  two  also  at  Rose- 
markie. There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  place. 
The  salmon  and  white  sea  fishery  gives  consider- 
able employment.  No  mail  or  stage  coach  passes 
through  the  parish ;  but  the  steam  vessels  plying 
in  the  frith  call  at  Fortrose ;  and  it  is  by  them 
that  salmon  and  other  articles  are  conveyed  thence 
to  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  London. 

The  bishop  of  Robs  resided  at  Chanonry,  and 
was  termed  *  SpuKopus  Roaenutrkitnsia,*  This  epis- 
copal see  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  the  12th 
century.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  cathedral  now 
remains.  Some  of  the  bishops  of  Ross  were  men 
of  literanr  eminence,  particularlv  John  Maxwell, 
author  of  Sacra- SancUi  Regum  MajesUu,'who  died 
in  1646,  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  Ireland.  Fortrose 
unites' with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Nairn,  in  send- 
ing a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  and  had  62  registered 
electors  in  1864. 

FOSSOMBRONE  (an.  Forum  Sempronit),  Etown 
of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  on  the  Metauro,  in 
a  fertile  district,  7  m.  ESE.  Urbino.    Pop.  7,085 
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in  1861.  The  inhabitants  aro  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Italy.  The  town  has  an  old  fortress ;  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, containing  many  good  paintings  and  interest- 
ing inscriptions ;  three  other  churches,  six  convents, 
a  liandsome  one-arched  bridge,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  Near  the  town  was  fought,  anno 
194  B.C.,  the  great  battle  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  Romans,  in  which  the  former  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  general  killed.  Tradition  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  event  in  the  name  of 
a  hill  in  the  vicinity,  called  Monte  de  Aadruhale. 
This  victory  determined  the  fate  of  the  long-con- 
tested struggle  between  the  Komans  and  Cartha- 
ginians in  favour  of  the  former.  Fossombrone  was 
destroved  by  the  Gothfl,  and  again  by  the  Lombards, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  Malatesti.  That  family  sold  it 
in  1440  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  with  whose  terri- 
tories it  was  afterwards  transfezred  to  the  see  of 
Borne. 

FOUAH,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  prov. 
Gharbieh.  Though  still  a  considerable  village,  it 
lost  its  importance  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  trade  of  which  it  was  the  seat  was  transferred 
to  Rosetta.  Fouah  is  most  agreeably  situated 
amidst  a  great  number  of  flourishing  villages  and 
productive  fields.  The  river  flows  past  it  through 
one  of  the  widest  and  most  picturesque  portions  of 
its  channels  and  banks. 

FOUGERES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Tlle-etn 
Yilaine,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Nanpon, 
27  m.  NE.  Rennes.  Pop.  9,344  in  1861.  It  is 
well  built,  has  a  fine  promenade,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  agreeable  town.  A  chalybeate  spring 
attracts  to  it  numerous  visitors.  Foug^res  was  a 
strong  town  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  keys  of  Brittany  till  that 
prov.  was  united  to  the  French  crown.  During 
the  last  century  it  suffered  from  four  destructive 
fires,  on  which  account  few  of  its  ancient  buildings 
exist,  excepting  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  castle,  which 
form  a  verj-  picturesque  object.  There  are  large 
manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  hemp  fabrics,  known 
in  trade  as  St  George  cloth,  flannels  of  excellent 
quality,  hats,  leather,  and  dye-houses.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  a  communal  college. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Suffolk,  hnnd.  Loes,  on  an  eminence,  near  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Aide,  14  m.  NE.  Ipswich,  and 
90^  m.  NE.  London,  by  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  2,252  in  1861.  Here  is  an  old  chuieh.  with' a 
tower  96  ft*  high ;  a  free  school,  and  several  sets 
of  almshouses.  Here,  also,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castle,  which  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Saxon  times,  and  to  which  the 
Princess  Mary  repaired  during  the  attempt  made 
by  the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  place  the 
latter  on  the  throne. 

FRANGAVILLA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italj^ 
prov.  Otranto,  cap.  distr.,  on  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  but 
unhealthy  territory,  23A  m.  WSW.  Brindisi,  and 
17  m.  ENE.  Taranto.  Pop.  15,943  in  1861.  The 
town  is  large  and  regularly  built;  the  streets  wide 
and  straight;  the  houses  showy,  though  in  a  heavy 
style  of  architecture.  Since  the  year  1734,  when 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  the  dwellings  have  not  been 
raised  more  than  one  story  above  the  ground  floor. 
The  avenues  to  the  gates  are  well  pUuited,  and 
afford  a  pleasant  shade.  The  college  is  a  large 
edifice,  with  many  handsome  halls  and  galleries. 
The  principal  par.  church  is  gay  and  well  lighted ; 
but  so  stuccoed,  festooned,  and  flowery,  ttmt  the 
Whole  decoration  is  a  mere  chaos.    There  are  two 
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hospitals,  a  charitable  asylum,  and  Beveral  coo- 
vents  ;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffk.  cotton 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  a  kind  of  snnflT similar 
to  that  made  in  Spain.  Francavilla  was  founded 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  owes  its  name  to  an 
exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  granted  to 
all  persons  who  settled  in  it. 

FRANCE  (EMPIRE  OF),  one  of  the  riclie«4. 
most  important,  and  powerful  of  the  states    of 
Europe,  m  the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  advanta^^e- 
ously  situated ;  between  lat  42°  20'  and  61«>  5'  X., 
and  long.  4°  50'  W.  and  9f>  20'  E. ;  having   IvTVV. 
and  N.  the  English  Channel  (/xi  Manche) ,    the 
Straits  of  Dover  {Ptu  de  Calais)  j  and  the  :Nortli 
Sea ;  NE.  Belgium,  Dutch  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Rhenish  provs.  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  EL   the 
territories  of  Baden,  Switzerland,  and  Itsly  ;   S. 
the  Mediterranean  and  Spain ;  and  W.  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Atlantic     Except  on  its    X£. 
frontier,  its  actual  are  identical  with  its  natural 
boundaries ;  being  on  the  E.  the  Rhine  from    the 
influx  of  the  I^uter  to  Basle,  the  Jura  mountains^ 
and  the  Alps  to  the  Me<fiteiTanean ;  the  latter  and 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  S. ;  and  NW.  and  W.    the 
English  Channel  and  the  ocean.    The  shape  of 
Fnmce  is   somewhat   hexagonaL     Its   greate:$t 
length  NW.  to  SE.  (from  the  extremity  of   the 
d<^p.  Finisterre  to  Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean)  is 
about  664  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  (a  line  crossing 
the  former  nearly  at  right  angles)  is  about  620  ni. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan,  nearly 
600  m.;  greatest  breadth  E.  to  W.  (a  line  passing 
from  near  Lauterbu^  to  Brest,  through  Paris) 
about  the  same :  least  breadth  E.  to  W.  about  its 
centre  335  m.    InclUBive  of  Corsica  and  the  three 
departments  ceded  to  France  since  the  taking  of 
the  last  census,  the  total  area  is  estimated,  in  the 
oflicial  tables  published  by  the  French  government^ 
at  54,223,897  hectares,  or  211,852  English  sq.  m. 
The  pop.,  which  in  1801   was  27,349,000,   had 
increased    in   1821   to    30,461,875;    in    1831    to 
32,569,223;  in  1836  to  33,540,910;  in  1846  to 
35,400,486;  in  1851  to  35,783,059;  and  in  1861 
to  36,713,166.    The  subsequent  addition  of  the 
pro\ances  ceded  by  Italy  brought  the  pomilatioii 
to  37,382,225.    (Block,  Statistique  de  la  France; 
and  official  reports  in  the  Moniteur  Universel). 

Physical  Geography^  Position,  Frontiers,  Coasts, 
and  Islands, — 'France  is  indebted  not  only  to  her 
large  population,  and  the  active  spirit  of  her  people, 
but  in  a  great  measure  to  her  admirable  geogra- 
phical position,  for  her  commanding  influence  in 
European  affairs.  Unlike  any  of  the  other  states 
of  Central  Europe,  she  has  the  command  of  three 
seas,  including  those  which  wash  both  the  N.  and 
the  S.  shores  of  that  continent.  The  NW.  coast 
presents  the  two  considerable  peninsulas  of  Brit- 
tany and  Cotentin,  the  bay  of  St,  Malo  between 
them,  the  sstuaries  of  the  Seine,  and  the  harbours 
of  Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  Boulo^e,  Calais, 
and  Dunkirk.  From  Dunkirk  to  Calais  the  shore 
is  bordered  by  sandy  downs.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is 
chiefly  characterised  b^  chalk  and  marl  cliffs ; 
farther  W.  granitic  cliffs  alternate  with  low  shelv- 
ing shores.  There  is  seldom  deep  water  near  the 
shore  on  this  coast;  the  bay  of  Cancale  near 
Avranches,  for  instance,  is  in  a  great  measure  left 
dry  at  ebb-tide,  and  passengers  at  such  times  go 
from  the  mainland  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  across  tbe 
sands,  in  carriages.  The  W.  part  of  this  coast  is 
beset  with  rocks ;  these  are  especially  numerous 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Seme  and  the  Vire. 
Good  harbours  are  few,  and  navigation  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  violent  tides,  the  force  of  which  is 
attested  by  numerous  salt  marshes  along  the  shore, 
produced  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.    The  W.  coast, 
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fbrmod  in  part  by  the  peniiuiilA  of  Bxittany,  is  at 
first  elevated,  bold  and  rocky,  but  as  it  proceeds 
S.  it  f^radually  declines ;  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde  to  the  foot  ofthe  Pyrenees,  it  presents 
an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs  interspersed  with 
marshes.  Besides  the  Gironde,  the  Loire  disem- 
bogues on  this  coast  which  is  farther  indented  bv 
numerous  bays.  The  S.  coast,  except  in  its  R 
part,  is  generally  low,  sandy,  and  bordered,  where 
It  surrounds  the  Gulf  of*  Lyons,  by  numerous 
lagoons ;  and  its  hiurboun  are  in  general  neither 
well  sheltered  nor  easy  of  access,  though  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  Toulon  and  one  or  two 
more.  Exclusive  of  those  at  the  month  of  the 
Khone,  the  islands  round  France,  and  belonging  to 
her,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance :  uey 
lie  mostly  along  the  W.  coast :  Oleron,  R^  Yen, 
Noirmontiers,  Belle-ile,  and  Ouessant  (Ushant) 
being  the  chief.  Those  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  isles  of  Hiires,  Ratonean,  Pom^ue,  Ac,  near 
Marseilles ;  and  the  only  ones  in  the  Channel  are 
Brehat,  and  a  few  rocky  groups  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Malo,  of  which  that  of  Cnausey  is  the  principal. 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Ac  belong  to  England, 
and  are  the  only  renuiins  of  the  extensive  do- 
minions the  English  sovereigns  once  possessed  in 
France.  (Hu^,  France  Pittoresque ;  Diet.  G^ogr^ 
Aper^ u  Statistique.) 

MuiaUtmu. — According  to  Bnigui^  (Orographie 
de  r  Europe),  these  belong  whoUy  to  the  Alpine 
and  Pyroiean  systems,  the  line  of  separation 
between  which  is  the  valley  traversed  by  the  canal 
of  Lauguedoc  The  ramilications  of  the  Alpine 
Bvstem  in  France  are  therefore  far  more  extensive 
than  those  of  the  Pyrenean ;  they  comprise  the 
mountain  ranges  throughout  the  country,  except 
in  the  SW.  The  principal  mountain  chain,  or 
great  watershed  of  F'rance,  intersects  the  country 
imder  the  names  of  the  Faudlles,  plateau  of 
Langres,  Cdte  d'  Or,  Cevennes,  &c,  in  a  general 
direction  N£.  to  8W.;  but  running  much  nearer 
to  the  S£.  than  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  thereby  divided  into  two  ver^ 
uneijual  parts.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  this 
chain  several  considerable  branches  are  given  off, 
as  the  Yosges,  Moselle,  and  Aigonne  ranges,  the 
plateau  d'  Orleans,  and  Morvan  mountains,  which 
stretch  to  the  extremities  of  Normandv  and 
Brittany,  dkc  These  ranges  separate  the  prmcipal 
river  banns,  those  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  Mouse, 
Seine  and  Loire,  from  each  other ;  the  ba^  of  the 
Rhone  is  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Cevennes,  enclosed 
between  them  and  the  Alps.  Connected  by 
ramifications  with  the  Cevennes,  there  is  a  group 
of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin  scattered  over  Puy 
de  Dome,  Caintal,  and  some  ac^acent  depa.  in  the 
centre  and  S.  of  France.  This  group,  which  Balbi 
and  other  geognmhers  regard  as  a  separate  system, 
under  the  title  of  GaUo-Franciquef  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Garonne.  The 
highest  points  of  this  group  have  a  somewhat 
greater  elevation  than  those  of  the  Faudlles  and 
Cevennes  chain.  The  Pic-de-Sancy  (M.  Dor^  is 
estimated  to  be  6,223  ft.  in  height,  and  the  Plomb- 
de-Cantal,  6,095  ft. ;  while  Mezenc,  the  loftiest  of 
the  Cevennes,  is  only  5,918  fL  high ;  Le  Reculet 
rjura),  6,6dd  fU;  and  the  Ballon  de  Sulz  (Yosges), 
4,688  ft.  The  Pvrenees  send  off  numerous  lateral 
branches  through  the  SE.  d^ps.;  their  loftiest 
summit  within  the  French  temtonr  is  M.  Perdu, 
10,894  ft,  in  height.  But  tiie  culminating  point 
belongs  to  the  Alps,  and  is  the '  monarch  of  moun- 
tains,' Mont  Blanc ;  the  next  greatest  in  height 
is  M.  Olan,  4,214  metres,  or  13,825  ft  hi^h ;  next 
to  which  is  the  Pic-dea-Eciins,  18,468  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. 

Hiven, — Leaving  out  of  view  the  Rhine,  which 


can.  Boaroely  be  called  a  French  river,  since  it 
merely  runs  for  about  100  m.  along  a  portion  of 
its  E.  frontier,  France  possesses  no  river  to  rank 
with  the  VYolga  or  the  Danube.  The  principal 
are  the  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine,  Meuse,  and 
Moselle.  Except  the  Rhone,  which  has  for  the 
most  part  a  southerly  course,  all  the  above-named 
run  in  a  N.  or  W.  direction.  The  Loire,  which  is 
the  largest,  and  traverses  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Yivarais 
(Ard^he),  near  Mezenc  It  runs  genemlly  NW. 
as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly  VYSW.,  with 
a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  length  of  its  entire  course  is  about 
620  m.,  of  which  about  510  m.  are  navigable.  It 
receives  from  the  N.  the  Arroux,  the  Maine 
(formed  by  the  Mayenne  and  Sartbe),  and  the 
Eudre ;  and  from  the  S.  the  AUier,  Cher,  Indre, 
Yienne,  Sevre-Nantaise,  Ac.  N^vers,  Orleans, 
Blois,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes  are  situated 
upon  its  banks.  The  Rhone  rises  in  Switzerland, 
beyond  the  Simplon,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  lorcing  for  itself  a  passage  through 
the  Alps,  not  &r  from  Chambery,  enters  France 
S.  of  the  Jura  range,  forming  the  entire  S.  and 
almost  all  the  W.  boundary  of  the  ddp.  of  Aiiu 
From  Lyons,  where  it  receives  the  Saone,  the 
direction  of  the  Rhone  is  nearl  v  due  8.  to  Aries, 
where  its  delta  commences ;  and  it  falls  into  the 
Meditenanean  by  a  double  set  of  mouths,  after  a 
course  of  530  m.  within  the  French  dom.,  more 
than  310  of  which  are  navigable.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Sadne,  which  runs  through  Franche- 
Comt^  and  Buigundy,  with  an  entire  course  of 
about  213  m.,  of  which  about  165  are  navigable. 
Besides  the  Saone,  the  Rhone  receives  from  the 
N.  the  Ain ;  it  is  Joined  from  the  E.  by  the  Iscre, 
Drdme,  and  Durance,  famous  for  its  rapidity ;  and 
from  the  W.  it  receives  the  Erieux,  Ard^hc, 
Garden,  Ac  Lyons,  Yalence,  Montelimart, 
Avignon,  Taxascon,  and  Aries  are  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Rhone :  upon  the  Saone  (which 
river  is  augmented  by  the  Doubs),  Gray,  Chalons- 
sur-Sa5ne,  and  Macon  are  situated.  The  Garonne 
rises  in  the  Spanish  Pvrenees,  near  M.  Maladetta, 
and  runs  at  first  N£.  as  far  as  Toulouse,  but 
thence  onward  its  couise  is  generally  NW.  to  ita 
mouth  (or  rather  the  mouth  of  its  actuary,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Gironde,)  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  about  55  m.  NNW.  Bordeaux,  and  120 
m.  S8E.  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  entire 
length  of  its  course,  including  Uie  Gironde,  is  esti^ 
mated  at  about  350  m.,  nearly  294  of  which  are  na- 
vigable. It  receives  some  considerable  tributaries ; 
as  the  Tarn,  which  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
90  m. ;  the  Lot,  navigable  for  190  mu ;  and  the 
Dordogne,  navigable  for  120  m.  from  the  E.,  and 
from  the  S.  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course ;  the 
Save,  Gimone,  Gers,  Baise,  &c  Toulouse,  Agen, 
and  Bordeaux  are  situated  on  the  Garonne  The 
Seine  rises  in  Buigundy,  about  18  m.  N W.  Dijon  ; 
its  general  course  is  fif W.,  but  It  is  exceedingly 
tortuous ;  and  though  in  a  direct  line  its  course  la 
no  more  than  about  250  m.,  from  its  mouth  in  the 
British  Channel,  the  windings  of  the  river  make 
its  total  length  as  much  as  600  m.  It  enters  the 
Channel  by  a  wide  and  capacious  moudi,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  is  the  town  of  Havre ;  its  nstuary^ 
and  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  ot  the  bore^  which  sometimes  occa- 
sions considerable  damage.  (See  Amazon,  Sol- 
way  Fbith,  Ac)  The  prindpal  affluent  of  the 
Seme  is  the  Mame :  besides  which,  it  receivea 
from  the  £.  the  Aube  and  Oise ;  and  from  the  S, 
and  W.  the  Yonne,  Juine,  Eure,  Rille»  &c  Paris, 
Chatillon,  Troyes,  Melun,  St.  Denis,  St,  Germains, 
Andely,  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  Uonfleur,  and  Ha^Te  are 
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situated  upon  its  banks.    The  Marae,  >vhich  runs 
chiefly    through    Champagne,    has  a    navigable 
course  of  215  m. :  it  receives  the  Blais,  Oniain, 
and  Ourcq;  Chalons-sur-Mame,  Epcmay,  Cba- 
teau-Thieny,  and  Meux  are  seated  on  it.    Both 
the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  run  N.  to  join  the 
Khine  beyond  the  French  dom. :  the  former  has  a 
navigable  course  of  1G2  m.,  and  the  latter  one  of 
about  72  m.  within  France.    These  rivers,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  those  of  the  Escant  (Scheldt),  Lys, 
Sambre,  and  others,  belong  more  properly  to  Bel- 
gium than  to  France.    The  Charente,  the  basin  of 
which  lies  between  those  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Dordc^e,  has  a  navigable  length  of  about  120 
m. ;  and  the  Adour,  which  traverses  the  deps.  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Landes,  has  a  great  number  of 
tributaries,  including  the  Midouze,  Pau,  Oleron, 
A'c,  and  a  course  generally  W.,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  77  m.      The  other  rivers  worthy  of  any 
notice,  as  the  Somme,  Ome,    Aisne,    Meurthe, 
Kance,  Vilaine,  Ari6ge,  H^rault,  Var,  Ac,  arc  re- 
ferred to  under  the  d<fp6.  to  which  they  give  their 
name,  or  in  which  their  course  is  chietly  situated. 
(Hugo ;  Aper9u  Statistique.) 

ZZkea  and  3Iarahea.—0(  the  former  there  are 
remarkably  few,  and  those  quite  insignificant  in 
point  of  size.  The  largest  is  that  of  Grand  Lieu, 
m  the  ddp.  Loire  Inforieure ;  but  it  is  only  6  m. 
across.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes  amongst  the 
Jura  ranges,  and  others  occupy  extinct  craters  in 
the  volcanic  district  In  Ain  and  Jjoire-et-Cher 
marshes  are  numerous.  The  extensive  lagunes 
on  the  S.  and  SW.  coasts  and  elsewhere  have 
been  already  alluded  to ;  they  are  too  shallow  t4) 
be  used  otherwise  than  for  fishing  and  salt-works. 

Geology^  Soilf  and  Minerals, — Geologically,  the 
whole  of  France  may  be  considered  as  one  exten- 
sive basin,  the  circumference  and  centre  of  which 
consist  of  primitive  formations,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  those  of  a  secondary  and 
tertiary  kind.  Primitive  rocks  al)ound  most  in 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  so-called  Gallo-Fran- 
cique  system  in  the  centre  of  France.  They  are, 
however,  met  with  in  a  part  of  Maine  and  Nor- 
mandy, in  Vendee,  in  Ardennes,  where  they  are 
contenninous  with  a  chain  of  primitive  rocks 
which  extend  into  NVV.  Germany,  in  the  Vosges, 
in  Dauphiny  (Is^re),  and  on  the  S.  coast  £.  of 
Marseilles.  The  most  widely  diffused  priman* 
rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous schists,  and  primitive  limestone.  In  Ven- 
ded to  the  forgoing  may  be  added  a  great  num- 
ber of  others,  mcluding  porphyry,  diorite,  eclo- 
gite,  and  serpentines ;  and  in  the  Dauphiny  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  the  rocks  are  said  lo  present  a 
still  greater  diversity.  In  the  latter  mountains 
calcareous  rocks  are  veij  abundant ;  and  some  of 
a  transition  kind  coiitam  a  great  number  of  or- 
ganic remains,  even  at  an  elevation  of  1,600  toises, 
or  10,230  ft.  (Diet.  G<k)gr.)  Argillaceous  schist, 
also  containing  numerous  organic  remains,  is  pre- 
valent tlirouf^out  a  part  of  Brittuny;  granitic 
rocks  predommate  at  the  extremity  of  that  pe- 
ninsula. Porphyry  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
which  exhibit  great  beauty,  is  the  prevailing  rock 
in  the  Yosges  mountains.  In  the  central  group 
of  Limousin  and  Auvergne,  gneiss,  granites,  and 
micaceous  schists  are  abundant,  but  differ  greatly 
in  their  characters  from  those  of  the  surrounding 
mountain  chains.  The  Puy  de  Dome  and  some 
other  adjacent  mountains  have  a  base  of  trachite, 
and  in  the  Yivarais  (Ard6che),  especially,  groups 
of  gigantic  basaltic  columns  are  frequently  met 
with  in  some  places  alternating  with  calcareous 
strata  containing  fresh  water  shells.  These  rocks, 
together  with  we  traces  of  extinct  eniteis,  the 


existence  of  lava  streams,  and  other  volcanic 
products,  clearly  point  to  a  time  of  volcanic  ac- 
tivity in  this  region,  which  has  probably  had 
place  at  no  very  remote  peri«id  in  the  history  of 
our  planet.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  traces 
of  volcanic  action  have  also  been  met  with  on  the 
banks  of  the  Khine,  in  the  Yosges,  and  in  the  d^p. 
Yar. 

The  interval  between  the  primitive  formations 
of  the  centre  and  circumference  of  France  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  secondary  formations. 
These  are  nearly  everywhere  calcareous  or  marly, 
generally  compact,  and  often  contain  a  vast  num- 
ber of  shelL),  madrepores,  and  other  organic  re- 
mains. They  compose  many  long  hill-ranges,  of 
no  great  height,  but  frequently  steep  and  bare,  or 
covered  only  by  a  thin  vegetable  soiL  All  Lor- 
raine, and  a  great  part  of  Franche-Comte  and 
Burgundy,  consist  of  these  formations.  It  is  on 
this  kind  of  land  that  the  growths  yielduig  the 
finest  Buigundy  wines  are  raised  in  the  Cote  d*Or. 
The  secondary  formations  extend  through  Dau- 
phiny, and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean,  through  Languedoc  with  the 
Cevennes  quite  to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  surrounding 
the  Paris  basin,  they  reach  the  sea  both  on  the 
N.  and  W.  coast. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  France  are  highly  in- 
teresting :  they  are  mostly  calcareous,  enclosing 
great  quantities  of  shells  and  the  remains  of  fossu 
mammalia  of  large  size.  The  most  remarki^le  of 
the  tertiary  formations  is  what  is  called  the 
'  Paris  Basm,'  which  occupies  a  somewhat  circular 
area  nearly  bounded  by  a  line  passing  through 
Blois,  Orleans,  Montaxgis,  Provins,  Epemay, 
Laon,  Beauvais,  Pontoise,  and  Chartres.  A  still 
larger  tertiary  district  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  including  almost  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Adour  and  Garonne,  the  d6ps,  Landes  and  Gironde. 
There  are  others  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire, 
Khine  and  AUier.  The  most  extensive  allu\ial 
district  is  that  around  the  mouth  of  the  Khone. 

The  soil  of  France  is,  speaking  generally,  very 
superior.  No  doubt  she  has  laif^  tracts  of  moun- 
tamous,  heathy,  and  unproductive  land ;  but  her 
productive  soil  bears,  notwithstanding,  a  lai^er 
proportion  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  country  than 
m  most  other  European  states.  Exclusive  of  the 
recently  annexed  departments  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
from  which  as  yet  no  returns  have  been  received, 
the  soil  of  France  is  divided  as  follows : — 


TJnder  cultivation : 

Oraln  Crops 

Other     „  

Artiflcial  Meadows     .... 

Fallow 

Katural  Meadows       .... 

Vineyards 

Chestnuts,  Olives,  Mulberry,  &0. 
Pasture  and  Waste  Lauds 
Forest,  Water,  Boads,  Houses,  and  XTU' 

cultivated 


Percent. 

3»30 
600 
6-00 

10-80 
9-60 
410 
O'iO 

18-50 

83-60 


100-00 


The  greatest  extent  of  moontainoos  surface  is 
found  in  the  d^ps.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and 
those  of  Ari^,  Cote  d'Or,  Drome,  Doubs,  Haute 
Loire,  and  Haute  Mame ;  heath  land  prevails  most 
in  Baisses  Alpes,  Landes,  Gironde,  Finisterre,  and 
H<frault ;  calcareous  chiefly  in  Oise,  Basses  Alpes, 
Dordogne,  Mame  and  Vienne;  sandy  soils  in 
Cher,  Haute  Loire,  Loiret.,  and  Puy  de  Ddme ; 
and  rich  lands  in  Gers,  Aisne,  Eure-et-Loire,  Eure, 
Mame,  Nord,  Tam,  and  Yonne.  France  has  con- 
siderable mineral  wealth.  The  metal  most  abun- 
dant is  iron :  in  1837  it  was  obtained  in  64  of  the 
8G  ddps.  Those  in  which  it  is  most  plentifully 
produced  are  Haute  Mame,  Haute  Sadne,  Ni^re, 
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Cdte  d'Or,  DordognCi  Orae,  Mease,  Moselle,  Ar- 
dennes, Is^re,  Cher.  Aude,  P3rre'n^  Orientxiles, 
Ariofi^e,  and  Haute  Vienne.  Two  gold  mines  were 
formerly  wrought,  one  in  the  d^p.  Bas  Rhin,  and 
the  other  in  Isbre,  but  both  have  long  been  aban- 
doned. There  are  also  two  silver  mines,  one  in 
each  of  the  above  d^ps.,  but  only  that  of  Alle- 
moute  (Is^re)  is  at  present  wrought  Silver  is, 
however,  frequently  found  in  the  \e£A  mines,  which 
are  chiefly  abundant  in  Finisterre,  and  the  Rhen- 
ish, Alpine,  and  some  of  the  S.  ddps.  Copper, 
mercury,  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  and  manganese, 
both  in  large  quantities,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt, 
chrome,  d^c,  are  met  with ;  and  amongst  the  rarer 
metals  molybdenum  and  tungstfen,  titanium  in 
Haute  Vienne,  and  uramum  near  Autun.  Coal  is 
veri'  widely  diffused.  The  principal  coal-field  is 
in  the  d^  du  Nord,  where  it  forms  part  of  a  coal 
district  50  leagues  in  length  by  2  broad,  extend- 
ing into  Rhenish  Prussia.  Others  exist  in  the 
deps.  on  the  Upper  Loire,  in  Aveyron,  ^c. ;  coal 
mines  are  particularly  numerous  around  St.  £ti- 
enne.  ^  The  salt  beds,  discovered  about  20  years 
since  in  Lorraine,  are  supposed  to  extend  beneath 
a  surface  of  30  square  leagues,  and  will  fullv 
supply  France  for  ages.  Tim  in  the  N.,  asphal- 
tum  in  the  £.  and  elwwhere,  naphtha  and  sulphur 
in  the  S.,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  plaster  of  Paris,  por- 
celain and  other  clays,  graphite,  asbestos,  jet,  and 
some  gems,  lithographic,  mill,  and  building  stone, 
excellent  marble,  slate,  granite,  &c,  are  amongst 
the  valuable  mineral  products,  liining  industry 
will  be  treated  of  herciUter. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  700  mineral  springs  of 
a  medicinal  character,  though  only  about  90  of 
these  are  frequented  by  visitors.  The  principal 
are  the  warm  sulphureous  springs  of  Bareges,  Cau- 
terets,  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre,  and  de  Luchon,  in 
the  Pyrenees ;  the  saline  springs  of  Aix,  the  chaly- 
beates  of  Bourbon  rArchara^ult  (Vosges),  and 
Plombi^sres,  and  the  cold  springs  of  Enghien. 

The  climate  of  France  is  not  excelled  by  that  of 
any  other  part  of  Europe.    The  air  is  generally 
pure,  and  the  winterd  mild ;  though  the  differences 
of  latitude,  elevation,  soil,  and  exposure  occasion, 
in  this  respect,  very  material  differences.    Gene- 
rally, France  may  be  divided  into  4  r^ons.    The 
1st,  or  most  S. — the  region  of  the  olive — is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  a  line  passing  diagonallj)^  from  Bag- 
n^res-  de- Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees  to  Die  in  Drome. 
The  2d,  or  region  through  which  the  cultivation 
of  maize  extends,  stretches  as  far  N.  as  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  N. 
extremity  of  Alsace.    The  3d  region,  which  ter- 
minates tc^ether  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  has, 
for  its  N.  limit,  a  line  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  to  Mezi^res  in  Ardennes.    The  4th, 
or  N.  zone,  comprises  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  different  parts  of 
France  has  been  estimated  as  follows,  by  Hum- 
boldt: at  Toulon  62®  (Fahr.),  at  Marseilles  69-6o, 
at  Bordeaux  660   at  Nantes  65%  at  Paris  51-2°. 
and  at  Dunkirk  50*5°.    More  rain  appears  to  fall 
during  the  year  on^theSE.  than  on  the  NW.  side 
of  the  great  watershed,  the  average  being,  in  Is^re 
82  inches,  in  Haut  Rhin  froifi  28  to  32  in.,  at 
Lyons  29  in.,  and  at  Montpelier  28  in. ;  while  at 
Paris  the  fall  is  only  19  in.,  in  Ome  20  in.,  and  in 
lUc-et-Vilaine  21  in.    But  notwithstanding  this 
result,  the  sky  is  generally  bright,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere clear  in  the  SE.,  and  there  are  at  least  one 
third  fewer  rainy  days  than  in  the  NW.,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  almost  constantly  charged  with 
moisture  brought  by  the  W.  winds  which  com- 
monly prevail,  and  the  weather  is  more  or  less 
cold  for  half  the  year.    The  centre  of  the  country' 
enjoys  a  happy  medium  of  temperature  and  ch- 


mate ;  in  the  S.  the  summers  are  long,  drv,  and 
hot.  The  departments  around  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
are  subject  to  a  violent  N.  wind  called,  in  Proven- 
cal, the  bise^  the  eircius  of  ancient  writers.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  In^lis, '  this  wind  is  the  curse  of  all 
these  provs.,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  travel- 
ling through  this  country,  to  meet  wiUi  a  greater 
misfortune  than  a  biae  wind,  especially  if  the  word 
"meet"  be  interpreted  literally.  ...  Its  effect 
upon  the  frame  is  singularly  disagreeable:  it 
parches  the  mouth  and  throat,*  creates  a  feeling  of 
suffocation,  and  seems  to  drv  up  the  whole  juices 
of  the  body.'  (Inglis's  Switzerland,  Ac,  p.  108 ; 
Aperyu  Statistique.) 

The  vegetable  produeta  of  France  are  said  by 
Hugo  to  comprise  upwards  of  830  genera,  and 
6,000  species.  All  these,  however,  are  not  indige- 
nous, and  many  new  plants  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  two  centuries.  The  most  richly 
wooded  parts  are  the  mountainous  districts,  par- 
ticularly the  Vosges,  the  plateau  of  Langres  and 
Orleans,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  mountains  of  Au- 
veigne  and  Limousin.  The  Alps  and  P^^renees, 
Provence,  the  S.  part  of  Languedoc,  and  the  W, 
of  France  are  but  indifferently  wooded.  The 
principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech, 
maple,  ash,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch,  poplar,  lareh, 
pine,  fir,  box,  cornel,  Ac,  In  the  Vosges  and  Jura 
mountains,  Brittany,  and  the  Landes,  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  fir ;  the  chestnut  woods  are 
very  fine  in  Haute  Loire.  The  olive,  orange, 
lemon,  pistachio,  and  carob  grow  wild  in  the  S., 
but  there  only ;  and  the  fruits  of  all  are  inferior  to 
those  of  warmer  climates.  The  caper  (Capparia 
spinorn),  diffused  over  Provence,  furnishes  a  well- 
xnown  article  of  export.  Cherries,  apples,  and 
several  other  fruits  grow  wild ;  apples  and  pea» 
are  laig^ely  cultivated  in  the  N.  departments,  and 
prunes  in  the  centra  of  France,  'fhe  culture  of 
these  and  other  fruits  will  be  adverted  to  in  a 
subsequent  section. 

Mr.  Inglis,  who  travelled  through  many  countries 
of  Europe  on,ftiat^  has  the  following  remarks  on 
the  scenery  of'^France : — *  All  panegvric  upon  the 
loveliness  and  laughing  fertilitv  of  France  is  rho- 
domontade.    There  is  more  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  picturesque  in  many  a  single  county  of  Eng- 
land, or  even  of  Scotland,  than  in  all  the  scattered 
beauties  of  France,  were  they  concentrated  within 
a   ring-fence;  excepting   always   the  Pyrenees, 
which  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a  kind  of 
separate  territory — the  mere  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain ;  but  at  all  events  the  Pyrenees 
must   be  excepted.    I    have  travelled   through 
almost  every  part  of  France ;  and  truly,  I  have 
found  its  beauties  thinly  sown.    If  the  banks  of 
some  of  its  rivers  be  excepted — the   Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne — some  parts 
of  Normandy,  and  the  departments  of  the  Py- 
renees, France  is  an  unromantic,  uninteresting,  un- 
lovely land.    And  even  in  these  favoured  parts, 
such  as  the  vaunted  Orldannois,  where  shall  we 
find  the  green  meadows  that  lie  along  the  banks 
of  our  Thames,  or  Avon,  or  Severn ;  or  upon  which 
of  them  shall  we  pause  to  admire  those  romantic 
views — that  charming  variety  of  rock,  wood,  and 
mountain — that  characterise   the   banks  of  the 
Tamar,  the  Wye.  the  Derwent,  the  Swale,  the 
Wharff,  or  the  Dove  ?    These  are  nowhere  to  bo 
found.  ....  I  pity  the  man  who  crosses  France 
in  any  direction.    Thousands  know  how  ennMyont 
is  the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris ,  but  they  who 
never  travel  farther,  suppose  that  lovely  iWice, 
panegyrised  by  so  many,  lies  beyond.    No  such 
thing.  Let  them  continue  their  journey  by  which- 
ever road  they  please,  and  they  will  find  but  little 
improyeifient.  .  .   .  Ch&teaux  also  we  have  in 
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these  provinces  (those  of  the  S.),but,  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  chateaux  of  which  we  read  in  the 
romance  writers,  and  which  never  existed  but  in 
their  imaginations.  The  ch&teaux  are  for  the 
most  part  boxes  upon  a  lai^ge  scale ;  staring  houses 
with  wings,  and  a  parapet  wall  in  front,  covered 
with  vases  of  flowers.  In  short,  we  find  the  whole 
a  delusion ;  and  our  minds  revert  to  the  green  ac- 
clivities of  our  own  hills,  our  oak  forests,  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  that,  along 
with  the  picturesque,  mingle  in  an  English  land- 
scape.' But  if  the  indiscriminating  panegyrists  of 
France  have  gone  too  far  on  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
Inglis  certainly  has  as  much  overshot  the  mark 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Maclaren,  than  whom  there 
can  be  no  better  authority,  says  that  from  Chalons- 
Bur-Mame  to  Avignon  the  Rhone  flows  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  delight- 
ful regions  in  the  world.  And  there  are  many 
other  districts  in  France  the  scenery  of  which  wul 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

Anitfuds,— The  bear,  wolf,  and  wild  boar  are  the 
only  formidable   wild  animals    now  inhabiting 
France,  and  the  numbers  of  these  have   been 
greatly  thinned  bv  the  increase  of  pop.  and  of 
civilisation.    The  black  bear  ( Ursus  Pyrenaicus)  is 
confined  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps  and 
PjTcnees,  where  the  isard,  chamois,  and  wild 
goats  are  also  found.    Notwithstanding  an  active 
war  of  extermination   carried   on   against   the 
wolves,  those  animals  are  still  very  numerous  in 
some  departments,  as  in  Morbihan  Sarthe,  Vendtfe, 
Landes,  and  the  central  motmtainous  departments. 
In  the  Cevennes,  tlie  Ijmx  is  sometimes  found, 
though  rarely.    '1  he  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fox 
abound  In  all  well-wooded  parts.    The  red  and 
fallow  deer,  formerly  so  plentiful  in  the  royal 
parks,  have  become  rare;  hares  and  rabbits  are 
extremely  abundant.    Several  kinds  of  squirrels, 
the  polecat,  weasel,  otter,  marten,  hedgehog,  and 
the  other  small  wild  animals  common  throughout 
Europe,  are  as  numerous  in  France  as  elsewhere ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  desman  {Miu  moschi- 
ferus),  an  aquatic  quadruped,  inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarbcs,  as  some  beavers  do  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.    Seals,  dolphms,  and 
sometimes  whales,  are  met  with  on  the  coasts. 

Birds  are  very  numerous  They  include  two 
kinds  of  eagles  and  a  species  of  vulture.  Several 
birds  not  elsewhere  met  with,  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  flamingo, 
roller,  wasp  eater,  beccafica,  ortolan,  &c  Bus- 
tards, large  and  small,  inhabit  the  deps.  of  the 
NW.  and  centre.  The  cock-of-the-wood  and  red 
and  grev  partridges  are  the  principal  winged 
game.  Water-fowl  are  particukrly  numerous  in 
Vendee  and  Charente-Inferieure;  in  cold  winters 
the  wild  swan  visits  the  country. 

Reptiles  are  few ;  there  are  but  two  venomous  I 
serpents.  A  kind  of  gecko  inhabits  the  S.  shores ; 
the  salamander,  huge  green  lizard,  mud-tortoise, 
and  Bufo  obttetricarUf  are  the  other  most  remark- 
able animals  of  this  class.  In  some  d^ps.  frogs 
are  reared  in  laige  numbers  as  articles  of  food. 
The  fisheries  of  turbot,  sole,  ray,  nuickerel,  herring, 
pilchard,  mullet,  Ac  in  the  N.  and  W.  seas,  and 
of  the  tunny  and  anchovy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
furnish  emplo^onent  to  numerous  families.  Oya- 
ten  are  very  abundant  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts, 
as  well  as  mussels  and  lobsters.  Leeches  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  There  are  two  species 
of  scorpion.  Cantharides  and  the  cochineal  in- 
sect are  met  with  in  the  S.  (Hugo,  France  Pit- 
toresque ;  Apercu  Statiatique ;  Diet.  Geog.) 

Fopuhztion, — ^The  information  with  respect  to 
the  pop.  of  France  previously  to  1784  is  exceed- 


ingly imperfect.  "But,  according  to  the  most 
authoritative  statements,  it  amounted,  in  1700, 
to  19.669,000,  and  in  1762  to  21,769,000,  includ- 
ing Corsica.  In  1784,  it  was  estimated  by  Necker 
at  24,800,000. 

The  official  returns  give  the  following  numbers 
for  the  undermentioned  years  :— 

83,540,910 
34,213,929 
85,400,486 


1801 
1806 
1821 
1831 


27,849,003 
29,107,425 
80,461,875 
32,569,223 


1836 
1842 
1846 
1851 


85,783,059 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  population 
of  Fiance  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  towns 
and  in  the  country,  in  each  year  from  1859  to 
1861,  according  to  the  civil  returns  oTbirths  and 
deaths: — 


1859 

1860 

1861 

In  Department  ) 

of  the  Seine     j 

In  Towns   .    ,    . 

IntheConntiy   . 

Total.    .    . 

1,768,523 

8,203,224 
26,369,895 

1,856,091 

8,461,532 
26,204,781 

1,953,660 

8,877,765 
28,554,888 

37,386,318 

36,331,642 

36,522,404 

The  subjoined  table  showli  the  total  number  of 
births,  deaths,  and  maniageS|  in  France,  in  eac^ 
year  ftom  1857  to  1861 :— 


Tmt* 

Liiliig  Blztiu 

940,709 
969,343 

1,107,896 
956,875 

1,005,078 

DmUm 

Maniacw 

1857 
1868 
1859 
1860 
1861 

858,785 
874,186 
979,333 
781,635 
666,597 

295,510 
807,056 
298,417 
288,936 
305,203 

^  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  living 
births,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  in  France,  in 
each  of  the  years  1860  and  1861 :— 


Department 
of  the  Seine 

Town  Popu- 
lation   . 

CJountry 
Population 

Total  . 


42,95015,092  2*84 
216,481  27,744  7-71 
628,147  26,461,23*70 


887,578  69,297,12*88 


The  department  of  the  Seine  comprises,  besides 
Paris,  only  a  few  villages  inhabit^  chiefly  by 
persons  from  the  capitd,  and  has  scarcely  any 
rural  population.  The  number  of  births  m  tibe 
city  or  Paris  during  the  year  1862  was  52,312,  of 
which  26,505  were  boys,  and  25,507  girls.  Of  the 
whole  number  14,501  were  illegitimate,  and  37,721 
bom  in  wedlock.  Of  the  illegitimate  children,  6,711 
were  recognised  and  allow^  to  bear  their  fiither'a 
name. 

^  France  is  divided  into  89  departments — 86  pre- 
vious to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice — ^with 
373  arrondissements,  2,938  cantons,  and  87,510 
communes.  According  to  the  census  of  1861— 
slightly  differing  from  the  civil  register  returns 
given  above — the  population  of  the  89  depart- 
ments amounted  to  37,882,225  souls,  inclusive  of 
a  number  of  troops  stationed  in  Syria  and  at  Itome, 
and  counted  in  the  regimental  lists.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  ten  yeaxs  1851-61. 
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OciMUtmaiU 


st-blae  I 

•      •      •       / 


NS. 

Seine 

&oine-ot 

Seioe-et- 

Mamo 
Aiana 
Oiae 
Somme  .  .  . 
Pa»4o-CAlaii. 
Nord.  .  .  . 
ArdenneB  . 
Mame  .  • 
Anbe .  .  . 
UaateHATXie 
Yonne  .  . 
Yoegee  .  . 
Menrtbe  . 
Menee  ,  • 
Moselle  .  • 
BasRhin  . 
Hant  Bhln 
Doabe  .  • 
Jura .  .  . 
Hante  Saftae 
Sadne-et- 

X/oire 
G6tod'Or  • 

NW. 

Seine-Inffir. 
Hure .  .  . 
Omo .  •  • 
Calradoe  • 
Manche 
Ille-ct-Vil- 

aine  .    . 
Cdtea-du- 

Nord  .    •    > 
FintBterre  .    . 
Indre-et-Loire 
Eure-et-Loire ) 
Loire-et-Clier  )■ 


Old 
PreTlncaa 


nedoFnnoo 


Pioardie.  . 
Artoia  .  • 
Flandre.    • 


Champagne 


Lorraine    . 


Franche 
Oomtfi 

Bonrgogne. 


Loiret  .  . 
Nidvre  .  . 
AUier  .  . 
Cher.  «  • 
Indre  .  . 
Morbihan  . 
Loire-Inf6r. 
Moine-et- 

Lolre.    • 
Mayenno    . 
Sarthe   ,    . 
CrciLBO   .    . 
Haute  Vienne 
Deax-Sdvres 
Yendte 
Vienne 


••  No  nil  and  ie 


Bretagne    • 
Tooraine    « 

Orl6amioi8 . 

Nivemola  . 
BoorbonnaiB 


Beny 


•    • 


^vres    \ 

: :  1 


Anjoa    •    • 

Maine  et 
Perche    . 
Maitshe  .    . 
Limousein  . 

Poiton  •    . 


BnglUh 
■q.  m. 


181 
3,323 

3,836 
3,936 
3,380 
3,368 
3,634 
3,378 
3,000 
8,3U 
3,893 
3,48J 
3,824 
3,804 
2,466 
3,369 
3,391 
1,636 
1,603 
3,120 
1,940 
1,793 

8,321 
8,380 

3,800 
3,014 
3,497 
3,200 
3,617 

3,641 

8,870 
3,690 
3,400 
3,361 
3,363 
3,646 
3,691 
3,908 
3,863 
3,749 
3,640 
3,786 

3,784 

3,010 
3,475 
2,244 
3,187 
3,267 
2,616 
3,669 


PmniUtion 
iiilH51 


1,433,066 
471,664 

846,076 
668,989 
408,867 
670,641 
692,994 
1,168,286 
831,296 
373,802 
366,347 
268,398 
381,133 
427,409 
460,423 
828,667 
469,684 
687,434 
494,147 
396,679 
818,361 
847,469 

674,730 
400,297 

763,039 
416,777 
439,884 
491,210 
600,882 

674,618 

633,618 
617,710 
815,641 
394,893 
361,893 
841,433 
827,161 
886,763 
806,361 
371,988 
478,173 
636,664 

616,462 

874,666 
478,071 
287,076 
819,379 
838,616 
883,734 
316,738 


Fopnlatloa 

In  1861 


1,963,660 
618,073 


853,313 
664,697 
401,417 
672,646 
724,338 
1,803,880 
839.111 
886,498 


DvpAftncntt 


NW. 
Charente-Inf£r. 


8W. 
Oironde  • 
Dordogne  . 
Tam-et-Q»* 
ronne  ■  • 
Aveyron  • 
jCharente  .  , 
iCoirdase .    •    . 

26i.786i|JSleUOaiin. 

iSi'Ji? 'Land-  .    . 
870,305  Hautes  Pyrt- 
416,486      n6eg 
428,643  Gen 
800,640  BaaK^  Pyxfotes 

Hante  Garon.  ^ 

Aude 


446,467 
677,674 


OU 
Provtm 


Annia 


W0,8O2,iH6ranlt. 

298.»53'  A.rift^ 
817,183  "     -^  ■ 

682,187 
884,140 


789,988 
398,601 
423,360 
480,992 
691,421 

684,930 

628,676 
627,304 
828,572 
390,455 
369,029 
863,767 
832,814 


PjT^ntes 
OrientaleB 


} 


SB. 
RhOne  .  •  ) 
Loire  .  •  > 
Puy-de-Ddme  > 
Cantal  .  .  J 
Hante  Loire 
Arddche  • 
Gard.  .  . 
Lozdre  •  . 
Ain  .  •  • 
Ifldre.  .  . 
Hautes  Alpes 
DrOme  .  . 
VaucloBe 
Bouohes-dn- 

Rh6ne 
Baflaee 

866i482iVar 

828,3931  Corsica  (ialand) 

370,964 

486,504 

680,307 


iinm    .    . 
ihes-dn-    \ 
i6ne    .     I 
as  Alpes    f 
•    •    •    / 


626,012 

876,163 
466,1 65> 
270,056 
819,595 
828,817 
895,695 
823,028 


Goianno 


Angonmols 
Liinoosin  . 


Oaaoogne    . 

Beame  •    • 

Langoedoo. 

Foiz  •    .    . 
Ronaillon  . 


Lyonaia.  . 
AnTergpae  . 

Langaedoo. 

Bonrgogne. 
Danphine  . 
Yenaiasln  . 

PxoTeuoe   • 


Engllah 
tq.  m. 


Total    .    . 

The  newly-annexed  Depart- 
mentfl: — 

Alpoa-MaritimeB  •  . 
BaToie  .... 
Haate-Savoie    •       .       • 


General  Total 


2,763 


4,198 
8,479 

1,878 
8,417 
8,270 
2,290 
1,630 
1,868 
8,486 

1,800 
3,416 
3,928 
3,488 
3,216 
3,444 
3,234 
3,061 

1,698 


1,047 
1,921 
3,263 
3.300 
1,920 
3,180 
3,333 
1,973 
3,304 
3,258 
2,144 
3,618 
1,306 

3,331 
3,870 
3,826 
8,798 


Popatetion 
in  1851 


307,233 


1,104 
3,331 
1,386 


311,863 


469,992 


614,887 
606,7bl^ 

387,668 
894,183 
882,913 
820,864 
396.224 
341,346 
802,196 

360,984 
807,479 
446,997 
481.610 
289,747 
889,286 
863,073 
367,436 

181,966 


674,746 
472,688 
696,897 
363,329 
804,616 
886,659 
408,163 
144,705 
872,939 
603,497 
132,038 
826,846 
864,618 

438,989 
163,070 
867,967 
386,261 


PopolsUoa 
iolMl 


36,788,069 


86,788,069 


481,060 


667,198 
601,667 

833,661 
896,026 
879,081 
810,118 
296,642 
882.066 
800,839 

840,179 
484,081 
486,628 
409,391 
863,633 
409,891 
863,633 
361,860 

181,768 


663,498 
617,603 
676,409 
340,628 
806,621 
888,629 
422,107 
137,867 
869,767 
677,748 
126,100 
820,684 
368,266 

607,113 
146,368 
816,626 
262,889 


86,713,166 


194,678 
374,039 
300,443 


37,883,326 


Distribution  of  Landed  Property. — Agrictdture, 
»— In  France,  previously  to  the  revolution,  the 
property  of  persons  dying  intestate  was  subject, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  different 
regulations;  but  every  where  estates  could  be 
disposed  of  by  will,  and  settled  by  entaiL  At  the 
revolution  a  nearly  total  change  was  made  in 
these  respects ;  the  same  regulations  for  the  distri- 
bution of  property  were  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  power  of  disposing  of 
property  by  will  was  confined  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.'  Thus  it  was  enacted,  1.  That  the 
property  of  persons  dying  intestate  shall  be  equaUy 
divided  among  their  children,  without  respect  to 
sex  or  seniority;  and,  2.  That  when  a  person 
possessed  of  property  wishes  to  make  a  will,  he 
shall  be  permitted,  provided  he  have  only  one 
child,  to  dispose  of  a  moiety  of  his  property,  the 
child  inheriting  the  other  moiety  as  matter  of 
right;  if  the  testator  have  two  children,  he  is 
aUowed  to  dispose  of  a  third  part  of  his  property; 
and  if  four  children,  of  a  fourth ;  and  so  on,  the 
zest  being  equally  divided  among  the  children. 


This  law  was  intended  to  subvert  the  founda- 
tions of  that  old  feudal  aristocracy,  whose  usurpa- 
tions and  oppressive  privileges  had  entailed  much 
misery  on  me  country ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  well  fitt^  to  accomplish  this  objects 
That  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  France 
has  been  materially  improv^  since  the  revolution, 
is  true.  But  it  has  not  been  quite  proved  that 
this  improvement  has  been  in  any  respect  owing 
to  the  Law  of  equal  inheritance,  some  azgue  that 
it  has  taken  place,  not  in  consequence,  but  in 
despite,  of  that  law.  The  abolition  of  the  game 
laws  and  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  of  the  gabMelle,  corv^,  and  other 
oppressive  and  partial  burdens,  and  imposts,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  proprietors  and  farmers; 
and,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  a  large 
extent  of  common  lands  was  divided,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  vast  possessions  belonging  to  the  church 
and  to  the  emigrants  came  into  Uieir  hands  at 
extremely  low  prices,  so  that  while  small  proper- 
ties were  ^nerally  augmented,  farmers  were,  at 
the  same  time,  in  yeiy  many  instanoes,  changed 
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into  landlords.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  fresh 
energy  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
that  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected. 

Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  rapid  diyi- 
siou  of  landed  pn>perty,  and  the  continually  in- 
creasing excess  of  the  agricultural  population, 
caused  by  the  existing  law  of  succession,  have 
gone  far  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  these  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  form  one  of  the  evils 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  France. 
*  The  population  of  that  country,'  says  Mr.  Burk- 
beck,  *  seems  to  be  arranged  thus :  a  town  depends 
for  subsistence  on  the  lands  immediately  around 
it.  The  cultivators  individually  have  not  much 
to  spare ;  because,  as  their  husbandry  is  a  sort  of 
gardening,  it  requires  a  large  country  population, 
and  has,  in  proportion,  less  superfluity  of  produce. 
Thus  is  formed  a  numerous  but  poor  country 
population.  The  cultivator  receives  payment  for 
his  surplus  produce  in  sous,  and  he  expends  only 
sous.  The  tradesman  is  on  a  par  with  the  farmer ; 
as  they  receive  so  they  expend ;  and  thus  50,000 
persons  may  inhabit  a  district,  with  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  centre  of  it,  bartering 
the  superfluity  of  the  country  for  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  town.  Poor  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  growing  continually  poorer  as 
thev  increase  in  numbers ;  in  the  country  by  the 
di\4sion  and  subdivision  of  property,  in  the  town 
by  the  division  and  subdivision  of  trades  and 
professions ;  such  a  people,  instead  of  proceeding 
from  the  necessaries  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
then  to  the  luxuries,  as  is  the  order  of  things 
in  England,  are  rather  retrograde  than  progres- 
sive. There  is  no  advancement  in  French  society, 
DO  improvement,  nor  hope  of  it.'  (Tour  in  France, 
4th  ed.  p.  84.) 

In  his  Tour  in  Franeey  Mr.  J.  P.  Cobbett  makes 
the  following  observations  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  equal  succession  in  Nor- 
mandy : — *  I  hear,  on  all  sides  here  in  Nor- 
mandy, gr^eat  lamentations  on  account  of  the 
effects  of  this  revolutionary  law.  They  tell  me, 
that  it  has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  families  who  had  been  on  the  same  spot  for 
centuries;  that  it  b  daily  operating  in  the  same 
way ;  that  it  has,  in  a  great  degree,  changed  the 
state  of  the  farm  buildings;  Uiat  it  has  caused 
the  land  to  be  worse  cultivated ;  that  it  has  caused 
great  havoc  amongst  timber  trees ;  and  there  are 
persons  who  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  society 
m  France  will  become  degraded  in  the  extreme, 
unless  the  law  be  changed  in  this  respect.'  (p.  169.) 

The  contribution  foncieref  though  there  are  great 
inequalities  in  its  pressure,  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  of  the  rent  of  the 
land ;  and  the  ofiicial  returns  show  that  it  was 
assessed  in  1835  and  1842  as  follows,  viz, : — 

Properties  anessed  at  Iob  than 
6  fr.  A  year     . 
from  l!i  fr.  to  10  fr. 


If 
II 
»» 
»» 
If 

n 
>t 


10 
20 
80 
60 
100 
500 


20 

80 

60 

100 

600 

1000 


1000  and  upwards 
Total 


1886 

6,205.411 

1,751.994 

1,614.251 

739,206 

684.166 

658.230 

898,714 

83.196 

18,861 


1842 

6,440.680 

1.818,474 

1,614,897 

791,711 

744,911 

607,956 

440.104 

86,862 

16.346 


.  10,893,528    11,611,841 

The  first  5,205,411  proprietors  belong  to  about 
half  as  many  families,  who  thus  derive  a  mean 
rental  of  about  40«.  per  annum  from  their  pro- 
perty. There  are,  brides,  about  4,250,000  fami- 
lies (out  of  the  whole  5,446,763  families  that  are 
owners  of  land),  who  derive  an  annual  income 
of  GSs,  only  irom  their  portions  of  the  soiL 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  these  little 


freeholds  to  become  forfeited  to  the  state,  from 
the  inability  to  pay  the  impot  fonder  (which  is 
abriut  7  {rer  cent  on  the  rental).  The  unfortunate 
defaulter  is  "allowed,  on  payment  however  of  a 
n^istration  fee  of  two  francs,  to  give  up  for  ever 
his  little  plot,  in  onlcr  to  save  his  personal  pro- 
perty from  the  tax-gatherer.  There  are  not  quite 
1 1,000,000  separately  rated  cotes  ftmciere  in  France. 
These  are  divided  into  123,360,338  ivarcels,  about 
eleven  to  a  cote — not  enclosures  of  the  same  farm 
in  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  but  more  like  our 
our  lands  1^'ing  in  common  fields  m  England, 
perpetually  intersected  by  those  of  the  neighbours. 
Within  ten  yeais,  more  than  half  the  value  of  tho 
hmd  of  ail  France,  933,880,000/.  worth  of  pro- 
perty, has  been  proved  to  have  changed  hands,  of 
which  872,680,000i  have  been  by  iniieritance  iu 
the  usual  course  of  nature ;  85,800,000/.  by  dona- 
tions inter  tnvo»,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing 
dismemberment.  But  the  residuary'  475,400,000/., 
f.e.  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  fee 
simple  of  the  country",  has  passed  in  those  ten 
years  into  the  hands  of  complete  strangers.  At 
this  rate  a  generation  and  a  half  would  see  the 
entire  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  anotlier  race, 
totallv  unconnected  with  its  former  owners.  There 
is  in  France  the  same  intense  anxiety  to  possess  a 
bit  of  land  as  in  Ireland.  It  has  given  rise  to  the 
'  bandes  noires,'  an  expressive  term  for  an  asso- 
ciation of  notaries,  country  bankers,  attorneys, 
land  surveyors,  and  jobbers  of  all  sorts,  who  com- 
bine together  when  an  estate  is  to  be  sold,  tempt 
the  owner  with  a  good  price  and  an  exemption 
from  all  trouble  to  dispose  of  it  to  them:  they 
then  cut  it  up  into  lots  to  suit  the  market :  a  farm 
of  200  acres  is  thus  parted  off  into  twenty,  fifty, 
or  more  allotments,  which  are  paid  for  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  mortgaged.  This  accounts  for 
another  phenomenon — the  enormous  extent  of 
debt  with  which  the  land  is  burdened.  Consider- 
ing that  almost  the  whole  of  it  changed  hands  at 
the  revolution,  that  there  was  an  entire  sweeping 
away  of  tithes,  charges,  mortgages,  fortunes,  &c., 
and  that  almost  ever^'  title  in  II  ranee  is  now  less 
than  fifty  years  old,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
within  that  time,  or,  indeed,  for  less,  the  owners 
have  charged  an  income  of  60,823,880/.  Viith  a 
debt  bearing  an  interest  of  22,466,531/.  'Iliis  debt 
increases,  and  must  con  tinue  to  do  so.  The  a\Hidity 
to  possess  land,  the  fancied  independence  that  it 
confers  on  its  owner,  acts  on  the  4|  millions  of 
families  and  their  kindred  unceasingly.  *  These 
heroic  men,'  says  their  friend  and  admirer,  Pro- 
fessor Michelet,  in  his  *  Peuple,'  fi^ht  as  it  were 
for  their  lives,  but  usury  fights  against  them  with 
a  force  of  4  to  1 ;  their  land  brings  them  in  2  per 
cent.,  and  they  pay  8  per  cent,  for  borrowed 
money.' 

The  whole  of  the  area  of  France  may  be  classed 
under  six  grand  divisions,  each  consisting  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  departments. 

Ist  Jiegiony  the  North-  West, — This  region  com- 
prises the  departments — 


Nord 

Seine 

Euro 

Pas-de-Cn1aifl 

Selno-et-Oise 

Ome 

Somme 

8eine-et-Mame 

Manche 

Aisne 

Seine-Inf6rieore 

Eure-et-Loire 

Oise 

Calvados 

Loiret 

These  departments  have  an  area  of  21,311,270 
acres,  with  a  population  of  9,713,047,  or  about 
250  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Tliis  is  by  far 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  populated,  and  most  com- 
mereial  section  of  the  empire. 

The  department  du  *  Nord '  contains  565pei8ons 
to  a  square  miles.  If  all  France  were  e<}ually 
peopled,  the  country  would  have  a  population  of 
over  100  millions.  *In  this  department,  the  land 
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is  divided  into  large,  middling,  and  small  pro- 
perties, the  small  predominating;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, those  who  live  through  agriculture  amount 
to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  population. 

In  the  '  arrondissement '  of  Lille,  land  is  worth 
400/.  the  *  hectare,*  and  lets  for  150  francs,  or  60(., 
equivalent  to  2L  Hs.  the  acre. 

In  *  rile  de  France,*  there  are  upwards  of  8,000 
proprietors,  each  paying  a  land-tax  exceeding 
1,000  francs,  or  40/.,  and  among  them  are  many 
proprietors  who  have  an  income  of  from  2,000/,  to 
4,000/.  a  year.  Estates  from  1,250  to  2,500  acres 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  *  Seinc-et^Mame.' 
While  the  whole  of  France  contains  16,846  pro- 

Jmetors  paying  a  land-tax  to  the  amount  of  1,000 
rancs,  or  40/.,  and  above,  and  36,862  proprietors 
paying  from  500  to  1,000  francs,  the  above  fifteen 
departments  contain  one-half  of  tlie  first,  and 
very  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  second  class.  The 
*  proprietaires  cultivateurs '  form  one-fifth  of  the 
niral  population,  and  the  farmers  with  their  fami- 
lies another  fifth,  while  the  r^naining  three-fifths 
arc  composed  of  journeymen  and  servants.  Is.  SeL 
a  day  is  about  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  these 
departments. 

2nd  Hegiany  the  Northr-EcuL  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing departments— 

Ardennes  Cdte  d'Or  Moselle 

Aube  Doabs  Hearthe 

Mame  Jura  Voages 

Hante  Mame  Haute  SaOne  Hani  Rhin 

Yonne  MeuBO  Baa  Rhin 

These  departments  have  a  total  area  of  22,453,250 
acres,  wiUi  a  population  of  5,587,259,  or  about  160 
persons  to  a  bqnarc  mile.  There  is  a  great  sub- 
division of  property  in  these  departments.  But 
this  subdivision  is  not  of  modern  origin,  and  is 
mainly  attributed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  those  who 
cultivate  it. 

In  the  above  fifteen  departments  agricultural 
produce  has  doubled  since  the  year  1789 ;  never- 
theless, while  the  north-west  contains  16,000  per- 
sons paying  a  land-tax  of  from  500  to  1,000 
firancs,  or  20/.  to  40/.,  and  8,000  persons  paying 
1,000  francs  and  above,  the  north-east  contains 
only  4,000  of  the  first,  and  less  than  2,000  of  the 
second  class. 

8n/  Region^  the  Wett,  comprising  the  departs 
ments  of — 


Indro>et-Loiie 

Hayenne 

Barthe 

Mame-et-LoIre 

IU»«t-yiIaine 


Cflt««-du-Nord 

PiniBterre 

Morbihan 

Lolre-Inf6rieuxe 

Yend6e 


Betuc  Sevres 
Vienne 
Gharente 
Charente-Inf6- 
rieure. 


which  have  a  total  area  of  22,764,675  acres,  with 
a  population  of  6,505,204,  or  180  persons  to  a 
square  mile. 

This  region  contains  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
where  the  land  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  ex- 
hibiting a  garden  culture,  but  is  also  much  sub- 
di\'ide£  The  land  is  commonly  sold  at  400/.  the 
hectare,  and  a  very  small  quantity  under  vine 
culture  suffices  for  the  easy  maintenance  of  a 
family.  About  500,000  persons  in  this  valley 
live  on  as  many  acres.  The  land  is  very  nearly 
equally  divided  between  town  and  country.  But 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  extreme  subdivision  charac- 
terise the  valley  of  the  Loire,  on  the  other,  in  the 
department  de  I'Indre,  properties  of  from  2,500 
acres  to  5,000  acres  are  common,  while  in  Anion 
the  farms  have  an  average  of  from  75  to  100 
acres.  There  are  many  smaller,  but  few  very  small 
estates. 

In  Brittany  there  are  few  large  properties ;  the 
forma  average  60  acres.    The  whole  of  the  pro- 


vince does  not  contain  800  properties  paying  a 
land-tax  of  1,000  francs,  or  40/..  and  upwards; 
but  as  in  Brittany  the  value  of  land  is  only  half 
what  it  is  in  Normandy,  a  land-tax  of  500  francs 
represents  the  same  extent  of  land,  as  a  land-tax 
of  1,000  francs  in  Xormandy  or  Picaidy. 

In  all  these  departments,  the  division  of  the 
soil  has  followed  the  course  consequent  on  the 
increase  of  population. 

Ath  Region^  the  South^Ecutj  comprising  the  fol> 
lowing  departments : — 

8a5ne-et-IiOire  Arcldche  H6rati]t 

Ain  Brdme  Baaww  Alps 

RhOne  Hautes  Alps  Boncbes-du-Rhdno 

Loire  Yaucloae  Yar 

Isdre  Qard  Corsica 

These  departments  have  an  area  of  22,860,427 
acres,  and  a  population  of  5,871,709  souls,  or  160 
to  the  square  mile. 

This  region  agriculturally  occupies  the  fourth 
place,  whereas,  commercially,  industrially,  and 
through  its  wealth,  it  takes  the  second  place, 
llie  slopes  of  this  district  towards  the  Saone,  be- 
tween Ch&lon  and  MAcon,  contain  fine  vineyards 
and  fertile  plains.  As  Lyons  is  approached,  fer- 
tility increases.  In  the  department  of  the  Ain,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  the  principal  cul- 
ture is  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  the  vine.  There 
are  also  extensive  meadow  lands.  Property  is 
divided,  but  not  in  excess,  and  the  number  of 
proprietors  in  easy  circumstances  is  very  consider- 
able. 

The  plain  of  Nismes  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  France.  Land  is  there  worth  uom 
200/.  to  240/.  the  hectare.  The  departments  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Alps  had,  in  1790,  about 
400,000  inhabitants;  they  have  now  only  271,468. 
This  is  the  poorest  and  least  populated  part  of 
Fmnc&  having  only  22  persons  to  100  hectares, 
while  Corsica  has  27. 

With  the  exception  of  the  four  departments  of 
the  Bouches-du-Khone,  Gard,  Hdrault,  and  Sadne- 
et-Loire,  where  tha«  are  large  towns  and  much 
manufacturing  wealth,  the  other  eleven  depart- 
ments of  this  region  have  not  among  them  more 
than  500  proprietors  paying  a  land-tax  of  1,000 
francs,  or  40/.  and  upwards.  This  is  less  than  the 
number  found  in  one  department  in  the  north-west 
region,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitaL 

oth  Region,  the  Swdh-  Wett, — ^I'his  region  com- 
prises the  departments — 

La  Olronde  Gcrs  Haates  Pyr6n£ea 

Lot-et-Garonne     Haute  Garonne  Ari6ge 

Lot  Tarn  Ando 

Tam-et-Garonne  Aveyron  Pyrites  Orlen* 
Londes                 Basses  Pyr&idee       tales 

These  departments  contain  21,971,125  acres, 
and  a  population  of  4,754,886  souls,  or  140  to  the 
square  mile.  The  rural  population,  which  in  the 
north-west  and  the  soutn-east  attains  the  half, 
and  in  the  other  regions  the  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
population,  in  this  region  reaches  thre&-fouiths. 
The  whole  of  the  fourteen  departments  only  con- 
tain 1,800  proprietors  paying  a  land  tax  of'^  1,000 
francs,  or  40/.,  and  upwards,  so  that  there  are 
more  fflnall  proprietors  in  this  than  even  in  the 
south-«astem  region.  The  average  extent  of  the 
farms  here  is  60  acres,  and  many  are  less.  This 
great  subdivision  of  property  is  of  old  date.  It 
was  observed  by  the  *  Parliament  de  Paris'  in 
1788,  that  in  Beam  and  the  neighbouring  south- 
west provinces,  every  person  was  a  *  proprietor.' 
This  region  contains  one-third  of  the  vmeyards  of 
France.  Those  of  M<kioc,  extending  over  50,000 
acres,  produce  about  40,000,  tuns  of  wine,  of 
which  5,000  are  superior,  5,000  are  *  vins  de  Bour- 
geois,' the  remaining  30,000  are  <  vins  ozdinaiies.* 
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6M  Region,  the  Centre, — This  region  comprises 
the  departments — 

Loire-et-Cher  Creuao  Pay-dc-D6me 

Cher  Uaute  Yienne  Cantol 

Indre  Corrdze  Loz«>re 

Kidvre  I>oidogne  Haute  Loire 
AlUer 

having  an  area  of  21,106,997  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  4,212,997  souls,  or  127  to  the  square  mile. 
The  land  in  these  thirteen  departments  is  mostly 
divided  into  hu^  properties.  The  farms  are  on 
the  average  of  500  acres  and  above.  The  ancient 
province  of  Berri  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
have  alwavs  been  the  region  of  large  properties. 
Over  one  hundred  estates  of  2,500  acres  are  to  be 
found  here,  while  many  are  still  laiger ;  the  lai^est 
of  idl,  that  of  *  Valen^ay,'  a  properly  of  the  Pnnce 
de  TiUleyrand,  has  not  less  than  50,000  acres  spread 
over  27  parishes.  In  the  province  of  Auvergne 
alone,  property  is  much  diWded.  While  the  re- 
turns from  uie  land  have  doubled  throughout 
France  since  1789,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  this 
region  they  have  increased  50  per  cent. ;  and  the 
revolution  has  exercised  but  httle  influence  on 
the  state  of  property  in  these  central  departments. 
In  the  provinces  of  Berri,  Le  Nivemois,  and  Le 
Bourbonnais  there  are  laige  properties ;  but  the 
department  of  Guital  has  only  18  estates  payii^  a 
land-tax  of  1,000  francs,  or  40t.,  and  above  :  the 
department  of  Loz^e  has  only  7  of  the  same 
class  ;  the  department  of  Creuse,  5  ;  Corr^ze,  4  ; 
and  Haute  Loire,  2  ;  while — to  compare  these  de- 
partments with  others  of  similar  size — Seine-et- 
Oise,  in  the  north-west  r^ion,  has  771,  and  Seine- 
Inferieure  743  estates  of  the  first-class.  (Lavergne, 
L' Economic  Rurale  de  la  France  ddpuis  1789, 
Paris,  1861 ;  Block,  SUtistique  de  la  France, 
Paris,  1860.) 

The  best  wheat  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  S.  and 
S£.  provs. ;  but  Flanders,  Picard^,  Normandy, 
the  district  of  Beauce  in  £ure-etr-Loire,  Bern,  Tou- 
raine,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  fur- 
nish the  greater  quantity.  Bye,  like  wheat,  is 
l^wn  in  almost  every  part  of  the  countary  ;  but 
It  is  principally^  cultivated  in  the  N£.,  in  Is^re, 
and  on  the  thm  soils  of  Puy-de-Dome,  Creuse, 
Haute  Vienne,  Allier,  Loire,  Ac  The  culture  of 
maize,  though  it  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  is  most  prevalent  in  the  SW.,  where 
the  grain  is  of  the  best  quality.  Barley  and  oats 
are  raised  principally  in  the  N.,  buckwheat  on 
the  wont  arable  lands  of  the  centre  and  S.  The 
potato  is  not  yet  an  article  of  so  much  importance 
as  in  England  or  the  Low  Countries ;  but  within 
the  last  twenty  years  its  cultivation  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  It  is  mostly  crown  where  com  is 
the  least  cultivated,  as  in  Lozere,  the  Vosges,  Ac, 
and  in  the  ddps.  Meurthe  and  Moselle  in  the  N£., 
Aube,  Cote  d'Or,  and  £ure-et-Loire  in  the  centre, 
and  Bouches-du-Rhdne,  Yaacloae,  and  Ari^in 
theS. 

The  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar  is  extensively 
pursued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
the  d^ps.  of  the  N.  and  £.,  and  parts  of  the  centre. 
It  is  sometimes  grown  on  the  same  land  for  se- 
veral years  in  succession,  though,  most  com- 
monly, wheat  is  sown  alternately  with  it  every 
third  year,  when  it  fields  as  much  as  if  the 
ground  had  been  previously  fallowed.  The  pro- 
duce of  beet  varies  from  12,000  kilog.  per  hectare 
to  double  that  quantity ;  in  the  d^ps.  du  Nord 
and  Pas-de-Calais,  from  25,000  to  80,000  kilog.  are 
reckoned  an  avera^  crop. 

This  branch  of  mdustry  began  during  the  ex- 
clusion of  colonial  products  in  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, and  received  a  severe  check  at  uie  return  of 
peace,  by  the  admi^on  of  West  Indian  sugars  at 


a  reasonable  duty.  It  4s  probable,  indeed,  that  it 
would  long  fflnce  have  been  entirely  extinguished^ 
but  for  tlie  additions  made  to  the  duties  on  colo- 
nial and  foreign  sugars  in  1820  and  1822.  After 
the  last-mentioned  epoch,  however,  the  production 
of  beet-root  sugar  began  rapidly  to  increase  ;  and 
such  was  its  progress,  that  though,  in  1828,  its  pro- 
duce did  not  exceed  4,000,000  kilog.,  it  amounted, 
in  1838,  to  39,199,408  kilog.  It  rose  to  49,731,326 
kUog.  in  1847 ;  to  81,801,349  kilog.  or  1,606,812  cwu 
in  1857;  to  151,514,435  kilog., or  2,976,177  cwt.  in 
1860;  sank  to  132,650,671  kilog.,  or  2,605,638  cwt. 
in  1862 ;  and  rose  to  the  unprecedented  ilgure  of 
152,012,616  kilog.,  or  2,985,962  cwt.  in  1864.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  bect^root 
factories  at  work,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  ma- 
nufactured by  them,  in  the  several  departments 
where  this  industry  is  carried  on,  in  the  year 
1864  :— 


DcpvUMeti 

Nambcror 
Faclorlw 

QiuntlUeaorSiinr 
ManataqtumT 

Aisne     •       •       .       , 
Nord     .       •       •       . 
Oise       .... 

Somme  .... 
Other  Departments 

Total       .       . 

61 
129 
20 
68 
oO 
26 

Kilo*. 
38,209,798 
63,406,603 
8,679,871 
80,190.956 
11,328,903 
10.196,490 

334 

162,012.616 
Cwt.  2,986,962 

Besides  the  834  factories  here  enumerated,  there 
were  21  establishments  for  the  prodnotion  of  beet- 
root not  at  work  in  the  year  1864. 

Kitchen  vegetables  are  universally  grown,  and 
are  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  N.  and  £.  the 
wild  cabbage,  rape,  and  poppy,  and  other  olea- 
ginous products  are  extensively  cultivated;  the 
former  especially  in  the  ddp.  du  Nord,  where  oil  is 
a  principal  article  of  trade.  Chicory  is  also  raised 
in  this  part  of  Fiance;  trulHes  are  cultivated  in 
several  parts,  but  especially  in  Dordogne,  where 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  celebrated 
pates.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  in  most  d(^ ; 
but,  along  with  hops,  they  are  principally  raised  in 
theN. 

Madder  is  extensively  ^wn  in  Yandnse  and 
some  parts  of  Alsace,  and  is  a  prominent  article  of 
export,  Woad,safiTon,  and  some  other  dyes,  castor 
oil,  Ac,  are  among  the  other  kinds  of  produce. ' 

WineM, — The  growth  of  these  forms  a  distinctive 
feature  in  French  agriculture.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
to  the  S.  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  Artois,  and  Flan- 
ders ;  with  the  exception  of  the  d^p.  Creuse,  in 
whioh,  owing  principally  to  Uie  poverty  of  the 
rural  pop.,  it  is  little  or  not  at  all  grown,  llie 
cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  slowly  increasing 
since  the  revolution.  In  1789,  there  were  about 
1,500,000  hectares  under  cultivation ;  in  1829  the 
area  had  extended  to  1,993,307;  in  1839,  to 
2,134,822;  and  in  1863  to  2,387,370  hectares. 
These  vineyards  are  distributed  over  76  depart- 
ments, but'in  20  of  them  the  culture  is  merely 
nominal.  The  number  of  growers  are  estimated 
at  1,800,000  persons ;  and  Uie  quantity  produced 
at  36,783,000  hectoL,  or  about  800,000,000  imperial 
gallons,  worth  16,760,0001.,  or  about  bd,  a  gallon. 
The  cost  of  wine  to  the  people  of  France  is  esti- 
mated at  about  12,000,000i!.,  which  supposes  it  to 
cost,  at  an  average,  each  individual  of  the  pop. 
about  7s.  a  year.  The  duties  paid  on  the  wine 
consumed  at  home  amount,  at  an  average,  to 
2,900,000/.  a  year.  Hence  of  all  the  products  of 
France,  next  to  wheat,  wine  is  incomparably  the 
most  important.  The  >iueyards  occupy,  at  present^ 
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4*10  per  cent  of  the  enUri-miifaco;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  duties  laid  on  wine  amount  to  nearly 
one-third  part  of  the  land  tax,  and  to  one-tenth 
part  of  the  entire  public  revenue.  In  18(>4  the 
official  value  of  the  wine  exported  from  France 
was  above  375,000,000  of  franoi,  or  15,000,0001 
The  export  of  Boidcaux  wine  in  cask  increasied 
from  1,156,000  hectolitres  in  1862,  to  1,214.000  in 
1863,  and  to  1,419,000  in  1864.  The  other  French 
wines  exported  rose  from  1,156,000  hectolitres 
in  the  year  1862,  to  1,214,000  in  1863,  and  to 
1,41 9,000  in  1864.  Brandy  distilled  from  wine  rose 
irom  162,000  hectolitres' in  1862,  to  190,000  in 
1863,  and  to  229,000  in  1864.  (Official  Reports  in 
Moniteur  UniverseL) 

The  d^ps.  in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  land 
is  occupied  by  vineyards  are  the  Gironde,  Charente- 
Inferieure,  H^rault,  Charente,  Dordogne,  Gers, 
Gard,  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  Yar;  but  the  d^ps.  of 
Mame  and  Aube,  forming  the  ancient  prov.  of 
Champagne,  and  those  of  Cdte  d'Or  and  Sadne- 
et-Loire,  comprised  in  Burgundy,  though  yield- 
ing a  less  quantity  of  wine  than  ftiany  others,  are 
highly  distinguished  for  the  superior  quality  of 
their  products,  (vironde  furnishes  the  wines  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  claret  A  fifth  part  of 
the  Bordelais  wines  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  exported  chiefly  to  the  U.  States,  England, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  but  they  are  in- 
ferior for  this  purpose  to  those  of  the  Charente, 
which  supply  the  famous  Cognac  brandy.  For 
more  minute*  details  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
French  wines,  we  refer  to  the  arts,  devoted  to  the 
several  ddps. 

Tobacco, — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  of  great 
importance.  In  former  days,  under  the  old  mon- 
archy, the  state  had  reserved  to  itself  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  buying,  selling,  and  manufacturing 
tobacco,  and  this  monopoly  was  fanned  out  to  a 
company  which  paid  the  amount  of  32,000,000 
fhuics  to  the  revenue  for  the  privilege.  The  re- 
volution of  1789  abolished  the  monopoly,  and  to- 
bacco remained  free  up  to  the  year  1798,  when  a 
duty  on  its  importation  and  manufacture  was  im- 
posed.^ The  import  duty  was  44  and  66  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes,  according  as  the  tobacco  was 
imported  in  French  or  foreign  bottoms ;  the  duty 
on  the  manufacture  was  20  francs  (per  100  kilo- 
grammes) on  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  40  francs 
on  snufT.  In  1802  the  duty  on  the  manufacture 
was  raised  to  40  francs  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco 
without  distinction.  In  1804  the  custom-house 
duties  were  raised  from  44  and  66  francs  to  88  and 
110  francs.  In  1806  the  duty  on  manufacture  was 
doubled,  the  custom-house  duties  were  raised  to 
198  and  220  francs,  and  a  duty  of  20  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes  was  laid  on  the  sale  of  the  ar- 
ticle ;  and  lastly,  in  1810,  the  duty  on  the  sale  was 
raised  to  180  francs,  and  the  custom-house  duties 
to  896  and  440  francs. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  and  rapid  eleva- 
tions of  the  duty,  the  revenue  derived  from  tobacco 
hardly  reached  half  the  amount  yielded  under  the 
old  system.  Smuggling  was  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale,  and  great  complaints  were  made  by  thepublic 
of  the  bad  quality  of  the  merchandise.  The  old 
system  was  consequently  re-established,  and,  by  a 
decree  of  December  29, 1810,  the  tobacco  monopoly 
was  restored  to  the  state.  It  was,  in  1816,  con- 
firmed for  a  period  of  five  years  by  the  law  of 
April  28,  1816,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  by 
successive  laws  in  the  years  1819, 1824, 1829, 1835, 
1840,  and  1852.  The  last  prolonged  its  existence 
fur  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  in  1862  it  was 
extended  for  another  ten  years.  The  tobacco 
monopoly,  therefore,  although  it  has  been  in  exists 
ence  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  not,  like  the 


salt  and  powder  monopolies,  as  yet  a  permanent 
institution  in  France.  It  only  exists  at  present 
on  sufferance,  inasmuch  as  the  chambers  only  vote 
it  for  a  stated  period. 

In  the  report  which  served  as  a  base  for  the 
'  Profet  de  Loi'  of  1862,  the  government  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  soon  be  able  to  proclaim 
the  existence  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  once  for  all; 
but  the  minister  of  finance  contented  himself,  for 
the  time,  with  asking  for  a  further  prolongation  of 
the  monopoly  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and,  after  a 
short  debate^  this  was  voted  by  the  corps  l^gislatif 
on  the  22nd  June,  1862,  almost  unanimously. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  otherwise. 
A  sacrifice  of  such  an  important  source  of  income 
could  not  be  contemplated  in  the  face  of  all  the 
pressing  demands  on  the  treasury;  nor  would  it 
nave  b^n  easy  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  revenue 
derived  from  tobacco.  During  the  last  few  years 
tobacco  has  become  one  of  the  most  lucmtive 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  French  government,  In 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  its  consump- 
tion. An  article  on  this  subject  in  the  *  Journal 
des  Delmts'  by  M.  Horn,  recently  published,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco,  in  France,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary: — 

During  the  first  five  years  after  the  re-establjush- 
ment  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  (1811  to  1815),  tho 
sale  of  tobacco  averaged  14,300,000  of  kilogrammes. 
During  the  next  twenty  years,  France,  now  re- 
duced to  her  ancient  limits,  consumed  but  from 
10,000,000  to  13,000,000  of  kilogrammes  annually; 
and  the  figure  of  13,000,000  was  not  exceeded 
before  the  year  1836.  From  this  date  the  con- 
sumption steadily  progressed,  and  in  ten  years  was 
increased  by  5,0€k),000.  In  1845  it  was  more  thart 
18,000,000  of  kilogrammes.  From  1846  to  1850  it 
remained  nearly  stationary,  but  in  the  ten  next 
years,  1851-^,  it  made  an  advance  quite  unpre- 
cedented. The  quantities  sold  at  the  government 
establishment,  or  the  *R^e/  during  these  ten 
years,  amounted  to^ 


Taw 

QasntltiM  In  miUoiu 

of  KUoirnunniM 

1851 

19'7 

18.53 

20-8 

1858 

21-8 

1854 

22-6 

1855 

28-7 

18.56 

25-4 

1857 

27-2 

1858 

27-9 

1859 

28*3 

1860 

29-3 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  since  1860  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  in  the  proportion  exhibited 
in  the  above  table.  (Report  by  Mr.  Grey,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary'  of  Embassy,  in  *  Reports  on 
Foreign  Manufactures  and  Commerce/ presented 
to  Parliament,  1863.) 

Fruits. — France  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
fruits  Where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases,  that 
of  apples  and  pears  becomes  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  in  the  N.  orchards  replace  vineyards, 
and  cider  and  perry  are  the  ordinary  beverages  of 
the  inhab.  The  cfder  of  the  ddps.  la  Manche  and 
Calvados  is  the  best,  and  some  of  it  is  drunk  even 
in  the  wine  dt^s.  The  Pays  de  Caux  (Seine  Infe- 
rieure)  is  noted  for  its  numerous  and  excellent 
apple-orchards ;  and  the  dep.  Eure,  in  which  almost 
all  the  roads  are  bordered  by  a  double'  or  treble 
range  of  apple  trees,  exports  largo  quantities  of 
apples  to  England  and  elsewhere.  Cider  is  some- 
times used  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.    Several 
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of  the  central  and  S.  dops,  are  famous  for  their 
dried  pears ;  Aveyron,  the  Bassiis  Alpes,  and  Indre- 
ct- Loire  for  their  prunes ;  and  the  Lima^e  (Au- 
vergne)  and  the  valley  of  Montmorency  for  their 
cherries.  In  the  Vosgea  a  small  cherry  abounds^ 
which  is  extensivelv  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
kirachtcasser.  Chentnuts  are  very  abundant  in  some 
of  the  central  and  S.  d^ps.,  where  a  portion  of  the 
rural  pop.  live  almost  entirely  on  them  for  half  the 
year.  The  chestnut  crops  in  Aideche  form  a  large 
part  of  its  agricultural  wealth.  In  Haute  Yicnne 
chestnut  woods  occupy  more  than  one-fourteenth 
part  of  the  whole  suriace.  The  olive  was  formerly 
more  cultivated  than  at  present;  the  hard  %viiiter 
of  1789  destroyed  many  of  the  trees,  and  the  cli- 
mate even  of  the  most  favourably  situated  parts  of 
France  seems  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  plant. 
The  oil  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  and  of  the 
dop.  Bouches-du-Khone,  is  the  best.  The  culture 
of  the  mulberry  tree  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  S. 

Pasturages  and  Cattle, — llie  mountainous  dis- 
tricta  of  France,  especially  the  Vosges,  the  moun- 
tains of  Ardennes,  Aiigonne,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and 
the  central  mountain  system,  have  extensive  na- 
tural pastures ;  the  ddps.  Ardeche  and  Correze,  and 
the  entire  prov.  of  Limousin,  form  together  one 
continuous  prairie^  subdivided  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  intcrBpersed,  often  sparingly,  with  fields  of 
buckwheat  and  r^'e.  Some  of  the  best  natural 
pasture  grounds  are  in  the  maritime  districts  of 
Kormandy  and  Flanders,  and  in  the  isle  of  Ca- 
margue,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kbone.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  artificial  pastures  have  in- 
creased of  late  years ;  the  plants  sown  are  chiefly 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  trefoil,  and  vetches. 

At  no  very  distant  period  France  possessed  var 
nous  superior  breeds  of  horses ;  but,  from  want  of 
attention,  many  of  them  have  deteriorated.  Go- 
vernment, however,  has  latterly  been  making  active 
cflbrts  to  obviate  this  defect,  by  the  establishment 
of /larcu,  or  studs,  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Normandy  fur- 
nishes the  Dest  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  and 
hunters.  The  horses  of  Brittany  are  the  next  in 
order;  the  Breton  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  Nor- 
man horse,  but  it  ia  stronger  and  hardier.  The 
d(fp.  du  Nord  furnishes  a  good  breed  for  farm  labour, 
and  other  heavy  work :  tha<ie  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  are  also  especially  suitable  for  draught. 
Proceeding  southward,  the  breeds  diminish  in  value, 
till  we  come  to  Limousin,  which  prov.,  with  those 
of  Auveiigne,  Perigord,  Guienne,  and  Navarre,  pro- 
duce the  best  saddle  horses.  The  purity  of  their 
blood  and  tlieir  excellence  increase,  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  Spanish  frontier.  Alsace,  and  some 
of  the  other  £.  provs.,  have  a  large  breed  of  horses, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  N.  In  Lorraine  and 
Champagne  there  is  a  small  breed,  capable  of  re- 
sisting fatigue  for  a  lengthened  period,  if  well  taken 
care  of.  .^^ses  and  mules  are  reared  chiefly  in  the 
dops.  of  the  centre,  the  W.  and  S.  Those  of  Deux 
Sevres  and  Vienne  arc  the  l)est,  and  many  are  ex- 
ported to  Spain.  The  mules  used  in  France  are 
bred  chiefly  in  Auvcrgne  and  Provence. 

Througliout  great  fiart  of  France,  and  especially 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  country,  the  ox 
is  preferred  to  tlie  horse  for  farm  labour ;  and  as 
it  furnishes  besides  the  principal  supply  of  animal 
food,  the  rearing  of  homed  cattle  is  everywhere 

{irctty  general.  Many  cows  are  kept  along  the 
)ank8  of  the  Manie,  Yonne,  and  Seine;  in  the 
mountains  of  Franche  Comt^  (where  the^  yield  a 
a  great  deal  of  milk,  from  which  cheese  similar  to 
that  of  Gruyere  is  made) ;  in  the  Forez  mountains ; 
and  in  Dauphiny,  where  also  the  cheese  is  much 
CKtcemed.  Flanders,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Alsace, 
Limousin,  Auveiigue,  and  the  SW.  provs.,  are 


those  in  which  the  eriQAtest  number  of  black  cattla 
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are  reared:  many  arc  sent  out  of  Artois  and 
Picardy  to  be  fattened  in  the  two  flret^namcd 
provs.  The  oxen  of  Gascony  are  the  largest; 
their  weight  varies  from  600  to  900  lbs. :  the  city 
of  Bordeaux  and  the  navy  are  entirely  provisioned 
from  this  species.  Paris  is  in  great  measure  sup- 
plied from  Anjou.  The  best  butter  is  made  in  tlie 
N.  of  France,  and  from  Brittany,  Normandy,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  considerable  quantities, 
both  fresh  and  salt^,  are  exported:  the  best 
cheese  is  made  in  the  S. 

Accenting  to  oflicial  returns,  the  number  of  each 
kind  of  live  stock  in  France,  in  the  years  1851  and 
1861,  was  as  follows  : — 


1851 

1861 

Hon«8: — 
Stallions  &  GeldingB 
Maros     . 
Colto       . 

Total       .       . 

Mules 

Afiscs  .... 

Cattle  :— 
Bulls       . 
Oxen 
Cows 
Calves    . 

Total       . 

Sheep: — 
llauis      . 
Weathers 

Ewes       .        .        • 
Lambs    •       . 

Total       • 

Goate 

,  Swine 

1               ' 

No. 
1,271,630 
1,194,231 
352,685 

No. 

654,218 

1,402.055 

809,781 

2,818,496 

2,866,054 

373,841 
413,519 

815,831 
380,180 

899,026 

1,968,838 
5,501,825 
3,066,849 

9,936,538 

289,097 
1,8«1,362 
5,781 ,46  > 
2,161,813 

10,093,787 

575,715 

9,462,180 

14,804,946 

7,308,589 

452,575 

9,613,446 

14,496,015 

8,719,556 

82,151,430 

83,281,592 

964,300 
4,910,721 

1,337,940 
5,246,403 

The  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  in  France 
generally  does  not,  compared  to  the  population, 
amount  to  nearly  a  third  part  of  its  consumption 
in  England. 

Next  to  com,  wine,  and  silk,  wool  is  the  most 
important  article  of  rural  produce.  The  annual 
produce  in  the  ten  years  1854-64  amounted  to 
60,000,000  kilogs.  It  has  become  of  greater  value 
since  the  native  breeds  have  been  crossed  with  the 
merino  and  others ;  but  this  improvement  haa 
hitherto  proceeded  to  only  a  smaU  extent,  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  not  more, 
perhaps,  than  1-lOth  part  of  the  entire  atock  of 
sheep  has  experienced  ita  effects.  The  extreme 
subdivision  oi  the  soil  is  but  little  less  hostile  to 
sheep,  than  it  is  to  com  and  cattle  farming.  Tlic 
importa  of  wool  in  1864  were  of  the  value  of 
179,170,604  franca,  or  7,167,042(.  Most  of  the 
French  wool  is  coarse  and  inferior :  for  the  finer 
sorts  the  manufactnrers  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 

Goats  are  most  abundant  in  tlie  Pyrenean  and 
Alpine  deps.  In  a  small  district  near  Lyons  a 
great  number  are  kept  in  troops  of  perhaps  sixty 
each,  and  fed  in  winter  on  vme  leaves  plucked 
after  the  vintage,  and  preserved  moist  for  Uie  pur- 
pose. An  attempt  haa  been  made  to  acclimate 
the  Thibet  goat  {Copra  JEgagrus)^  for  the  sake  of 
its  wool,  80  valuable  in  tlie  shawl  manufacture  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  greater  mois- 
ture of  the  French  climate,  that  ihe  experiment 
can  succeed.  Hogs  are  largelv  reared  in  the  N. 
and  K. ;  in  Aisnc  they  furnish  almost  the  only 
animal  food  used  by  the  rural  pop.    They  are  nu- 
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ineroQS  in  most  parts  of  JF'ranre,  and  in  the  E. 
dope,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them. 

Poidtry  of  all  kinds  is  also  plentiful,  especially 
in  Maine,  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Lanf^ciUic 
Geese  are  salted  like  pork :  in  the  dep.  Tarn  there 
is  a  very  large  and  fine  species.  Turkeys  arc  also 
almost  everywhere  plentiful ;  and  the  dindes  aux 
trnffea  are  important  articles  of  commerce  in  many 
towns  of  Dordoji^e  and  Lot.  Ducks  and  fowls  are 
verj'  common  :  the  value  of  the  efjpfs  exported  to 
forei^  countries  in  1804  amounted  to  16,21 2,5do 
francs,  or  618,502^  The  weight  of  French  eg^s 
exported  in  1864  amounted  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  fifteen  million  kilogs.,  or  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

Bees  are  reared,  especially  in  the  ddps.  of  Cal- 
vados, Basses  Alpes,  Aude,  some  of  those  on  the 
Loire,  Sarthe,  and  Jura.  In  the  d^ps.  on  the  Loire 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  move  the  hives  from 
one  district  to  another,  which  is  supposed  both  to 
augment  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  products :  this  process  is  effected  in  tne  night, 
and  in  vehicles  biult  for  the  purpose.  The  dis- 
tance travelled  over  at  a  time  is  oOen  upwards  of 
30  m., '  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  in  the  autumn 
as  manv  as  3,000  strange  bee-hives  collected  in  a 
little  village,  where  they  remain  for  perhaps  two 
months.*  (Aper^u,  69.)  The  best  honey  is  that  of 
Karbonne  ;  but  in  several  ddps.,  as  those  of  Jura, 
Basses  Alpes,  and  Calvados,  the  honey  is  but  little 
inferior. 

Fisftenea. — From  Dunkirk  to  St,  Valery,  the 
inhabs.  of  the  coast  derive  a  considerable  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  the  fisheries  for  sole,  ray, 
turbot,  mackerel,  herring,  ^c  The  solo  and  ray 
fishery  lasts  from  about  the  beginning  of  January 
to  that  of  May  ;  the  mackerel  fisher}'  then  com- 
mences, and  continues  till  about  the  end  of  July  ; 
the  herring  fishery,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Dieppe,  begins  early  in  Oct.,  and  ends  towards 
the  20th  of  Dec  The  pilchard  fishery  of  Brittany 
employs,  during  its  continuance,  a  largie  numlier 
of  fishermen,  l>esides  a  naml>er  of  hands  in  curing 
and  barrelling  the  fish.  AlK>ut  8.000  barrels  of 
salted  pilchards,  the  produce  of  this  fishery,  arc 
sent  into  the  market  annually,  and  the  inhahs.  on 
the  coast  live  in  great  part  on  fresh  pilchards 
during  the  season.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  also  a 
branch  of  industry  of  some  consequence  along  the 
coast  of  Charentc-Inf^rienre  and  La  Vend^,  as 
that  of  the  anchovy  is  on  the  Hit erliterranean  coast, 
especially  in  the  dep.  du  Var.  Great  numbers  of 
oysters  are  sent  to  Paris  from  Cancale  Bay  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  Except  those  already  named, 
the  fisheries  on  the  French  coast  are  of  compara- 
tively trifling  importance,  and  have  only  a  local 
interest.  The  French  cod  fishery,  in  18G4,  em- 
ployed 528  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
72,371  tons ;  while  in  the  whale  fishery  th^ro  were 
fi  vessels,  of  286  tons  burthen.  Both  fisheries  are 
on  the  decline  since  1859,  when  they  employed 
C03  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  83,571 
tons.     (Official  Tables.) 

Mines  and  Mineral  Products. — These  are  in 
Fnnce  of  very  considerable  value  and  importance, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  the  U.  Kingdom.  The 
principal  products  are  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  with 
alum,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese.  Mining  in- 
dustry is  placed,  in  a  great  degree,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  The  country  is  divided 
into  six  departments,  each  under  an  inspector- 
general,  which  six  inspectors,  together  with  the 
minister  of  public  works,  compose  the  council- 
general  of  mines.  There  is  a  sehool  of  mines  in 
Paris,  and  a  practical  miners'  school  at  Saint 
Eticnne.  The  instruction  in  the  latter  is  wholly 
gratuitous. 


Coal  in  France  is  obtained  from  between  60  and 
70  different  coal-fields ;  but  of  these  the  greater 
number  arc  extremely  unimportant,  and  those  in 
the  deps.  du  Nord  and  Loire  are  the  only  ones  of 
any  considerable  magnitude,  or,  at  all  events, 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  wrought  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  production  of  coal  has 
increased  very  materially  of  late  years.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  composed  of  the 
owners  of  French  coal  mines  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  1853  the  French  coal  mines  produced 
5,000,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  69,654,903  francs. 
In  the  year  1863  the  pnxluce  rose  to  10,000,000 
tons,  of  the  value  of  117,500,000  francs,  which  is 
only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  produce 
of  the  English  coal  mines.  Except  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  coal  is  rarely  used  as  fuel  in  France. 
The  peasantry  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  the 
inhab.  of  the  smaller,  with  many  also  of  those  of 
the  larger  towns,  use  little  save 'wood  or  turf  for 
firing. 

Tlie  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  seven  years  1858-64^ 


TMn 

QuantitlM 
Quint.  VkU 

VkllM 

Franet 

IB.'iS 

(j9,379,Hr,2 

A0.6A4.903 

1R:.9 

68,270.074 

74,827,992 

IHfiO 

74/)3»,479 

90,087,989 

IHfil 

79,2.'>7,005 

101,973,431 

18fi2 

79,017/.fi7 

99.A87,800 

1WJ3 

73,.'i2.'i,674 

91,«58,874 

18C4 

74,825,718 

94,979,163 

Iron  works  are  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
France.  Formerly  iron  was  almost  wholly  made 
by  means  of  wood  ;  but  of  late  yean  coal  has  been 
extensively  substituted  for  the  former,  and  at  pre- 
sent three-fourths  of  the  iron  produced  in  the  coun- 
try is  smelted  by  its  agency.  But,  despite  this  im- 
provement and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture,  the 
iron  of  France  is  still  comparatively  high-priced, 
and  insufficient  for  the  home  supply.  The  pro- 
duction, in  the  seven  years  1858  to  1864,  amounted 
to— 


Tmib 

QtUUtltlM 

ValM 

Quint.  M«t. 

Franci 

I8r.8 

83.189,042 

10.807,892 

18ii9 

38.466,501 

18,601,271 

1860 

38,763,082 

14.0:4,446 

1861 

46,084,313 

]6,4.'i5,387 

1862 

44,947  ,.'>53 

16,472.294 

1863 

39,331,906 

14,199,499 

1864 

85,342,731 

12,116,362 

In  all,  about  20,000  hands  are  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  different  works  connected  with  the 
production  of  iron  in  France.  ^  The  other  metallic 
products  raised  in  France,  consisting  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  manganese,  are  of  inconsiderable  value 
and  importance.  The  produce  of  salt  exceeds 
4,000,000  m.  q.,  or  above  398,000  tons. 

Manufactures. — As  respects  the  extent  and  value 
of  her  products,  Franco  ranks  as  a  manufacturing 
country  next  to  Great  Britain.  But  her  natural 
and  acquired  capabilities  for  carr>'ing  on  manu- 
factures are  very  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  this 
country.  There  is  a  great  want  of  capital  in 
France,  so  that  most  establishments  are  con- 
ducted on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Coal  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  France,  but,  as  seen  above, 
the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  comparatively  dear  ;^  and  iron,  a  cheap 
and  abundant  supply  of  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  manufacturing  eminence,  is  much  higher  priced 
than  in  England. 

Anns  arc  principally  made  at  Tulle,  St.  Etienne, 
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and  EUiJigenthaL  Bronzes  of  a  very  superior  qunr- 
lity  are  principally  made  in  Paris.  The  trade  in 
cutlery,  which  employs  a  great  many  hands,  is 
principally  carried  on  in  Paris,  Langres,  Nogent- 
le-Roi,  Chatelhdrault,  Thiers,  drc.  French  cut- 
lery is,  speaking  generally,  very  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  The  ornamental  jewellery  trade  centres 
chiefly  in  Paris  ;  and  there,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  about  50,000  hands  are  employed  in 
watchmakmg. 

The  silks  of  France  are  unrivalled  among  those 
of  Europe,  and  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to 
those  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At 
the  close  of  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by 
a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  that  French  or- 
ganzinedsilk  was  25  per  cent,  superior  in  elasticity 
to  the  best  Piedmontese,  and  its  tenacity  as  26  to 
21  or  20.  (Bowring's  Second  Beport,  p.  4.)  But 
besides  this  the  French  silks  are  distinguished  by 
superior  tast^  and  elegance,  and  their  excellence 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  4-5ths  of 
them  are  exported.  According  to  official  returns, 
the  quantity  of  silk,  in  cocoons,  produced  in 
France,  has  of  late  been  on  the  decrease.  The 
five  years,  1860-4,  showed  the  following  result : — 


Tnn 

QorailtiM 

Value 

Kllo«TEmmM 
26^,000 

Fnnes 

18B0 

117,000.000 

1861 

21,600,000 

99,976,000 

1862 

19.800,000 

99,000,000 

1863 

7,500,000 

67,000,000 

1864 

7,600,000 

67,000,000 

Lyons,  Nimes,  Avignon,  Tours,  Saint  Jean-du- 
Gard,  Alais,  Le  Vigan,  Saint  Etienne,  and  Paris 
arc  the  principal  seats  of  this  important  manufac- 
ture, which  wiU  be  found  more  particularly  alluded 
to  under  those  separate  heads.  The  silk  manufac- 
tures of  Paris  have  increased  very  considerably 
of  late  years. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  France  la  also  of 
great  value  and  importance,  and  is  one  of  those 
that  seems  well  adapted  to  the  country.  The 
total  value  of  the  woollen  fabrics  annuallv  pro- 
duced in  France  has  heen  estimated  by  French 
writers  at  420,000,000  fr.,  or  16,800,0001,  which, 
however,  b  probably  over  the  mark.  The  chief 
scats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  Sedan,  Lou- 
viers,  Elbeuf,  Bouen,  Bemay,  Caudebec,  Dametal, 
Clermont  Vlldrault,  Lodbve,  Carcassonne,  and 
Chateauroux ;  for  carpets.  Paris,  Aubusson,  Abbe- 
ville, and  Amiens. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
France  since  1815  has  been  great.  During  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  the  difficulties  in  the  wav 
of  importing  raw  cotton  into  France  were  such 
that  its  price  in  Havre  was  usually  twice  or  three 
times  as  great  as  its  price  in  Liverpool.  When, 
therefore,  the  return  of  peace  enabled  the  French 
manufacturers  to  obtain  supplies  of  cotton  at  the 
same  rate  that  was  paid  for  it  by  others,  the  ma- 
nufacture could  not  fail  rapidly  to  advance  ;  and 
foreign  cotton  goods  being  excluded,  it  necessarily 
went  on  increasing  till  the  home  demand  was 
pretty  well  supplied.  But  beyond  this  limit  it 
has  not  been,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  it  will  not 
be,  materially  advanced.  The  French  excel  in 
the  brightness  and  durabilitv  of  their  d^es ;  but, 
with  this  single  exception,  uiey  are  behind  us  in 
idl  that  is  indispensable  to  success  in  this  depart- 
ment. Their  machinery  is  at  once  more  expen- 
sive and  less  improved,  as  coal,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  business,  costs 
double  in  Rouen  what  it  costs  in  Manchester 
or  Glasgow.    Previously  to  the  revolution  little 


cotton  yam  was  spun  by  machinery ;  but  since 
that  epoch,  or  rather  since  the  peace  of  1815,  ma- 
chineiy  has  been  imported  irom  England,  and 
cotton  spinning  has  become  a  principal  branch 
of  industry ;  and,  excepting  some  of  the  highest 
numbers  for  the  muslm  factories  of  Tarare  and 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  lace  manufactures  of  Calais, 
and  Douai,  the  country  now  supplies  sufficient 
yam  for  its  own  demana.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  has  been 
estimated  by  some  French  writers  at  no  less  than 
600,000,000  fr.,  or  20,400,000/.  The  exports  of 
cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  from  France  amounted 
to  122,800,000  ft,  in  1856 ;  rose  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  323,200,000  fr.  in  1857  ;  but  sank  again  to 
111,000,000  fr.  in  1858.    In  the  six  years  1859  to 

1864,  the  exports  fluctuated  between  122  and 
160  millions  of  francs.  After  England,  France  is 
the  greatest  consumer  of  cotton.  Of  the  160 
millions  sterling  which  represent  the  average 
annual  produce  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  ^e 
ten  years  ending  1864,  the  share  of  France 
amounts  to  82  millions  sterling,  or  800,000,000 
francs.    According  to  an  offidiu  report  of  Jan. 

1865,  there  are  5,983,765  spindles,  with  rather 
more  than  half  a  million  of  hands  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture. 

Linens  are  manufactured  principally  in  the  N. 
provinces,  and  in  Brittany,  Maine,  Dauphiny,  and 
Auvergne.  The  best  cambrics  and  muslins  are 
made,  the  former  at  St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes, 
Cambrai,  and  Solesmes ;  and  the  latter  at  Lyons 
and  Alen^on.  St.  Quentin,  Lille,  Calais,  Taiare, 
and  Douai  are  partiailarly  noted  for  their  ttdlet 
and  broderie ;  but  this  latter  branch  of  industry 
has  been  long  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Va- 
lenciennes, LUle,  Dieppe,  Alencon,  St.  Ld,  and 
Avranches  are  noted  for  their  lace ;  and  Caen, 
Baycn,  Bayeux,  Chantilly,  and  Le  Puy  for  their 
blondes.  Kid  gloves  are  made  principally  at  Paris, 
Grenoble,  Chaumont,  Blois,  and  Vendome.  Other 
leathern  articles,  as  shoes  and  saddlery,  are,  of 
course,  made  in  laige  quantities.  The  French 
saddlerv  exported  is  worth  about  4,000,000  fr.  a 
vear.  ^e  china  of  Sevres,  and  other  fine  kinds  of 
iPrench  porcelain,  are  much  and  justly  esteemed. 
There  are,  in  all,  twelve  manufactories  of  fine 
porcelain,  at  Paris,  Sevres,  Limoges,  and  Toulouse, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  from  8,000,000  to 
10,000,000  fir.  a  year.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  fine  porcelain,  in  the  year  1865,  amounted  to 
4,921,813  francs,  representing  2,050,755  kilo- 
grammes in  weight,  while  of  common  porcelain  the 
exports,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  4,390,215 
francs,  representing '  8,658,514  kilogrammes  in 
weight.  The  total  exports  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware  rose  from  8,410,000  francs  in  1861,  to 
10,723,000  francs  in  1863,  and  to  11,043,000  francs 
in  1865.  Glass  to  the  value  of  above  20,000,000 
fr.,  with  bricks,  tiles,  furniture,  mineral  acids,  and 
other  chemical  products,  glue,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
soap,  musical  instruments,  liqueurs,  paper,  paper- 
hangings,  and  hats,  are  other  important  articles 
of  manufacture. 

Commerce, — ^ThecommerdalinteroourseofFrance 
with  other  nations  has  enormously  increased 
since  tlie  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
It  was  first  put  into  practice  m  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  signed  Jan.  23,  1860, 
due  chiefly  to  the  wise  and  energetic  labours  of  the 
late  Bichard  Cobden.  This  treaty  was  followed  bv 
others,  of  a  similar  nature,  with  the  chid"  conti- 
nental states.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  official  returns  of  the  French  customs,  shows 
the  state  of  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  both  before  and  after  Uie 
treaty: — 
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Taking  the  three  yeara'  average  on  each  side, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  increased  by 
157,000,000  francs,  or  48  per  cent,  and  the  exports 
by  90,000,000,  or  19  per  cent 
'  The  total  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  exported  to  France  in  the 
year  1863  was  8,678,3092.,  against  9,209,8671  in 
1862,  8,895,588Z.  in  1861,  5,249,9802.  in  I860,  and 
4,754,35^  in  1859.  The  business  done  with  France 
in  1863  was  thus  nearly  double  the  corresponding 
total  for  1859.  If  we  carry  the  comparison  back 
for  ten  yeara  and  compare  1849  with  1863,  we 
shall  see  that  the  French  demand  for  British  pro- 
ducts has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  last  14 
years.  Thus  in  1858  the  value  of  our  exports  to 
France  was  4,863,131^ ;  in  1857,  6,213,358/. ;  in 
1856,  6,432,650/.;  in  1855,  6,012,658/.;  in  1854, 
3,175,290/.;  in  1853, 2,636,330/.;  in  1852,2,731,286/.; 
in  1851,  2,028,463/.;  in  1850,  2,401,956/L;  and  in 
1 849, 1 ,95 1 ,269/.  The  chief  article  of  export  from 
Great  Britain  to  France  is  woollen  'goods,  which 
were  in  1863  delivered  to  the  extent  of  1,418,985^ 
In  1859  the  corresponding  total  was  only  243,286/. 
Of  coal,  cinders,  and  culm  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  France  in  1863  was  543,738/.,  against  615,232/1 
in  1859;  of  wrought  and  unwrought  copper, 
856,388/.,  against  493,083/.  in  1859;  of  cotton 
goods,  556,1 19/L  against  222,883/.  in  1859;  of 
wrought  and  unwrought  iron^  835,643/.,  against 
395,133/.  in  1859 ;  of  steam  engines  and  machinery, 
363,832/.  against  199,402/.  in  18G2 ;  of  sheep  and 
lambs'wool,  348,773/.,  against  428,942/.  in  1862; 
and  of  woollen  and  wonted  yam,  369,129/.,  against 
176,118/.  in  1862. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Ftance  is  divided,  in  the 
official  returns,  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
*  general  commerce,*  including  the  aggregate  of 
all  commercial  transactions,  and  *  special  com- 
merce,' embracing  only  such  imports  as  are  con- 
sumed in  France  and  such  exports  as  have  been 
manufactured  within  the  country.  The  transac- 
tions are  moreover  classified  according  to  'real 
values'  and  *  official'  values.  Official  value  is 
fixed  according  tJO  a  basis  determined  in  1826, 
which  represents  the  average  values  with  a  view 
to  reduce  all  the  merchandise  to  a  common  unity, 
an  arrangement  which  allows  of  totalising  and 
comparing,  on  a  uniform  and  invariable  scale^  the 
results  obtained  at  different  periods.  The  real 
value  is,  on  the  contrary,  essentiaUv  variable, 
changing  with  the  riso  and  fall  of  prices.    It  is 
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fixed  by  a  permanent  commission  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works,  aided  by  the  Chambcre  of  Commerce;  and 
its  object  is  to  determine,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  average  price  of  each  kind  of  merchandise 
for  the  time  Ixsing. 

The  official  reports  of 'general  commerce'  during 
the  year  1864  show  that  the  exports  exceed  the 
imports  by  more  than  458.000,000f.,  the  imports 
being  estimated  at  2,480,*20b,000f.,  and  the  exports 
at  2,939,000,000f.  The  imports  and  exports  both 
show  a  gradual  increase  as  compared  with  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
18()1,  1862,  and  1863.  The  importation  of  horses, 
homed  cattle,  and  sheep  has  increased  fh)m 
542,000  in  1862  to  638,000  in  1863,  and  775,000  in 
1864.  The  importation  of  hides  nearly  doubled 
nnoe  1862,  being  almost  30,000,000  kilogrammes 
in  place  of  15,500,000.  The  importation  of  wool 
increased  from  48,000,000  to  63,000,000.  Cotton, 
ofwhich  the  importation  fell  to  38,000,000  kilo- 
grammes in  1862,  rose  in  1864  to  67,000,000. 
India  and  Egypt  supplied  the  greater  part  Sugar 
from  the  French  colonies,  of  which  there  were 
104,000,000  kilogrammes  imported  in  1862,  and 
125,000,000  in  1863,  feU  in  1864  to  80,000,000. 
while  foreign  sugar  rose  from  108,000,000  in  186*2 
to  112,000,000  in  1863,  and  to  133,000,000  in  1864. 
The  importation  of  coffee  rose  from  37,000,000  to 
40,000,000  kilogrammes. 

The  exports  show  that  silk  goods  maintain 
themselves  under  the  most  advene  circumstances. 
Disease  has  killed  the  silkworm,  the  importation 
of  raw  silk  has  not  increased,  and  still  the  value  of 
the  silks  exported  has  risen  from  dd2,000,000f.  in 
1861,  to  384,000,000f.in  1864,  and  to  399,000,000f. 
in  1865.  This  may  be  accounted  for  b^  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  article.  The  prosperity  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers  is  more  clearly  shoMm.  The 
value  of  the  woollen  goods  exported  increased  from 
187,000,000f.  in  1861  to  355,000,000f.  in  1864, 
and  to  376,000,000f.  in  1865.  The  export  of 
Bordeaux  wine  in  cask  has  increased  gradually 
from  550,000  hectolitres  in  the  vear  1862,  to 
635,000  in  1863,  and  to  684,000  in  1864.  The 
other  French  wines  exported  rose  from  1,156,000 
hectoUtres  in  1862  to  1,214,000  in  1863,  and  to 
1,419,000  in  1864.  Brandv  distilled  from  wine 
exported  rose  from  162,000  hectolitres  in  1862  to 
190,000  in  1863,  and  to  229,000  in  1864.  Brandy 
distilled  from  molasses  and  rice  rose  from  209,000 
hectolitres  in  1862  to  260,000  in  1863,  and  fell  to 
204,000  in  1864.  The  total  value  of  all  French 
wines  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
195,923,000f.  in  1861,  to  210,000,000f.  in  1862,  to 
229,738,000f.  in  1863,  to  234,539,000f.  in  1864,  and 
to  280,601,000f.  in  1865. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  trade  of  France 
with  the  various  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  tables,  which  give  the  value  of  tho 
imports  and  exports,  in  mUlions  of  francs,  for  the 
year  1864 : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  both  in  respect  to  imports 
and  exports,  the  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  is  by  far  the  most  important  for  France. 
In  tliis  respect  the  position  of  both  countries  is 
radically  (Ufferent  For  while  to  France  British 
intercourse  is,  at  the  least,  thrice  as  valuable  as 
that  of  any  other  country,  French  commerce  is  to 
Great  Britain  of  inferior  importance,  no  less  than 
five  other  countries,  India,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Australia,  and  Turkey,  takin;^  pre- 
cedence. (See  *  Table  of  the  Cliief  Markets  of 
Great  Britain  in  their  order  of  importance,'  under 
Great  Britain.) 

Metrical  Syttem,  Weights  and  Meantre§, — By  a 
law  of  the  French  National  Assembly  in  1795,  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced,  all  measures  being  derived  by  the 
decimal  multiplication  or  division  of  the  metrcj 
which  is  equal  to  the  lO-miUionth  part  of  the 
distance  between  the  equator  and  the  pole.  Ac- 
cording to  this  data,  the  measures  of  length  are: — 

0-039  inch.  Engl. 
0-394       do. 
8-937       do. 
8  ft.  3-371  in. 
32  ft.  9-7  in. 
109  yds.  1  ft.  1  in. 
1093-633  yds, 
10936-330  yds. 

In  like  manner  the  acre  (100  sq.  mbtres,  or  about 
l'40th  part  of  an  Eng.  acre)  is  multiplied  into  the 
hectare  2*741  acres),  Ac;  the  litre  (a  cubic 
decimetre  and  0'264  of  a  gallon,  or  a  little  more 
than  a  quart  Eng.)  into  the  hectolitre  (2*838 
bushels),  drc;  and  the  gramme  (0  0363  of  an  oz. 
avoird.)  into  the  kilogramme  (2*206  lbs.  avoird.), 
and  other  weights. 

But,  besides  the  foregoing,  the  ancient  French 
measures  are  still  to  some  extent  in  use  :  as  the 
inch  (equal  to  1*066  Eng.  in.);  the  foot  (1  ft  0*789 
in.  EngO;  aune  1*3  Eng.  vds.);  toise  (6  ft  4*735 
in.  Eng.) ;  the  league  of  2,000  toises  (2  miles  743 
yd8.h  the  league  of  25  to  the  degree  (2  m.  1,340 
yds.),  &c  The  aipent  is  equivalent  to  1*043  Eng. 
acres. 

The  French  pound  is  equal  to  1*080  lbs,  avoird.; 
themuid= l'124hhd8.;  the  boisseau^  0*369  bushels; 
and  the  8etier«  4*430  bushels. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  francs,  a  nlver 
coin  worth  9*69ct  En^.,  which  is  divided  into  10 
d^mea  and  100  centimes.  The  par  of  exchange 
with  England  is  very  near  25  francs  per  pound 
sterling. 

BoadM. — The  aggregate  length  of  roads  through- 
out France  is  about  55,000  m.  The  roads  are 
divided  into  national,  departmental,  and  com- 
munal ;  their  expenses  being  repectively  defrayed 
by  the  government,  and  the  d^ps.  or  communes  to 
which  Uiey  belong.  The  national  roads  have  a 
united  extent  of  about  22,000  m.,  of  which  about 
one^eventh  part  is  paved,  and  the  rest  maca- 
damised, or  constructed  in.  the  ordinary  manner. 
They  are  commonly  well  made,  and  very  direct ; 
their  construction  and  repair,  as  well  as  those  of 


the  departmental  roads,  being  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  central  board  of  bridges  and  public 
ways,  which  has  a  head  engineer  established  in 
each  dep.  llie  communal  roads,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  no  such  control,  are  mostly  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  are  often  impracticable  for  carriages. 

Raibvaya, — The  first  railwavs  in  France  were 
coal  lines  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  earliest 
'concession,'  or  permission  on  the  part  of  tlie 
government  to  construct  a  line,  was  given,  under 
date  of  Feb.  26,  1823;  but  it  was  not  till  1830 
that  railways  came  to  be  u«ed  for  passengers  as 
well  as  merchandise.  Even  now  there  was  very 
little  progress  in  building  new  lines ;  yet  the  sub- 
ject haWng  attracted  public  attention,  there  was 
a  long  discussion,  extending  over  twelve  vears,  in 
the  chambers  and  the  press,  as  to  whctLer  rail- 
ways ou^ht  to  be  constructed  by  private  enter- 
prise, as  m  England,  or  by  the  state,  as  in  Belgium. 
The  discussion  ended  in  a  compromise,  einbodied 
in  the  law  of  June  11,  1842.  Tlus  law,  in  prin- 
ciple, ^ve  the  construction  of  railways  to  private 
companies,  but  under  a  government  guarantee, 
and  a  condition  that  the  lines  thus  built  should 
become  the  property  of  the  state^  after  a  certain 
term  of  years.  This  term  was  originally  fixed  at 
55  years ;  but  subsequently,  by  a  law,  passed  in 
1852,  enlarged  to  99  years.  Under  the  law  of 
1842,  concessions  were  granted  to  a  number  of 
companies — from  Pahs  to  Strasbourg,  Tours  to 
Nantes,  Bordeaux  to  Cette,  Paris  to  Cherbourg, 
Paris  to  Lyons,  and  others.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies were  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
and  had  to  demand  assistance  from  the  state.  To 
prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  the  government 
tried  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  existing 
companies,  and  the  plan  succeeded  completelv. 
Of  59  companies  which  had  been  successively 
created,  there  were,  at  the  end  of  1851,  only  27  in 
existence,  which  divided  among  themselves  lines 
of  the  length  of  3,918  kilometres,  or  145  kilo- 
mbtres  per  company.  The  movement  of  amal- 
gamation still  continuing,  on  the  31  st  Dec.  1858, 
6  great  companies  divided  among  them  a  conceded 
length  of  16,300  kilometres  of  lines,  or  an  average 
of  2,717  kilometres  per  company.  In  1863,  a  new 
arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  government 
and  the  various  railway  companies,  by  which  all 
the  lines  were  classed  under  two  categories,  called 
distinct  categories,  under  the  designation  of  the 
old  and  th  e  new  r^seau.  The  following  table  shows 
how  this  division  was  established : — 


Nunc  of  Coapany 

OldRAMta 

NewMerfta 

Total 

Orleans  . 

Lyons  and  Medi-  \ 

tcrranean   .       / 
Great  Northern 

(Nord) 
Eastern  (Est) 
Western  (Quest)    . 
Southern  (Midi)    . 
Other  Oompanies  . 

Total    . 

Kiiomttre* 
1,764 

1,834 

967 

985 

1,192 

798 

234 

KlIoroMret 
2,162 

2,496 

618 

1,365 

3,112 

825 

•  • 

8,578 

Kilomttm 
3,926 

4,330 

1,585 

2,350 

2,304 

1,6*23 

234 

7,774 

16,352 

The  old  r^seau,  which  is  entirely  constructed 
and  open  for  trafiic,  has  its  own  sepiuate  accounts, 
and  provides  for  its  expenditure  and  the  interest 
of  its  capital  from  its  own  resources.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  rdseau,  of  which  only  a  minor 
portion  is  completed,  is  authorised  to  place  the 
interest  of  its  capital  under  the  head  of  *  expenses 
of  construction '  until  the  whole  r^seau  is  finished. 
Once  completed,  the  government  guarantees  to 
the  companies  a  minimum  of  4*65  per  cent  on  the 
capital  of,  in  round  numbers,  about  8,000,000,009 
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Ihmcs,  or  120,000,000^,  which  it  is  estimated  the 
construction  of  the  8,578  kilometres  of  the  new 
reseaa  will  cost.  The  old  n^seau,  when  its  profits 
exceeded  a  certain  amount  fixed  beforehand  for 
each  company,  is  bound  to  contribute  towards 
covering  the  possible  deficit  in  the  revenues  of 
the  new  r&eau,  and  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  guarantee  of  interest,  will 
be  so  much  reduced.  In  return  for  the  state 
guarantee,  the  companies  have  undertaken  to 
complete  the  ^reat  r^seau,  or  '  net-work '  of  rail- 
ways, embracmg  a  total  length  of  2,729  kilometres 
of  Une,  of  which  1,920  kilometres  are  finally  de- 
cided upon ;  the  rest  being  contingent.  The  lines 
which  are  finally  decided  upon  are  to  be  con- 
structed within  the  term  of  8  years  from  1865 ; 
but  the  state  is  bound  to  contribute  to  them,  not 
only  by  a  guarantee  of  interest,  but  by  direct 
subventions  of  considerable  amount;  in  round 
numbers  about  236,000,000  francs.  The  following 
table  shows  how  the  concessions  and  subventions 
are  divided  among  the  five  great  companies : — 


NttBMofCoapuqr 

Laurth  of  ConMMloiH 
UiKUom^crM 

SnlnananM 

DHIiil. 

609 

673 
370 
336 
148 

Contln. 

Total 

Paris,  Lyons,  and ) 

Mediterranean 
Eastern  (Est)     .    . 
Sonthem  (Midi)     . 

Orleans 

Western  (Onest)     . 

831 

53 

368 

97 

61 

940 

724 
538 
323 
304 

Fraoct 
85,700,000 

63.800,000 
20,000,000 
46,000,000 
31,300,000 

The  Great  Northern  of  France  is  not  included 
in  this  list,  having  been  no  party  to  the  new  ar- 
rangements come  to  in  1863,  which  make  the  rail- 
ways more  dependent  upon  the  government.  This 
Une  holds  a  rath»  independent  position,  the 
greater  number  of  the  shares  of  the  company  being 
held  by  the  house  of  Rothschild. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  as  well 
as  the  income  of  French  railways  durmg  the  ten 
years  1852-61 :— 


Ttm 

Luigtb  of  Ltii« 

OpMI 

Bee«ipu  per  Ktlo- 
BBMre 

1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 

Kllomtuw 
8,694 
8,978 
4,348 
4,800 
5,393 
6,804 
8,100 
8,851 
9,271 
9,608 

Fnnct 
85,713 
41.718 
45,663 
51,317 
48,048 
45,269 
41,330 
43.908 
43,954 
47,943 

WhUst  the  receipts  per  kilometre  have  increased 
within  the  ten  years,  uie  working  expenses  have 
diminished,  especially  on  the  lines  of  the  old  re- 
seau.  Thus,  on  the  &reat  Northern,  the  expenses 
absorbed  during  1861  but  87*4  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts,  against  38*4  per  cent,  m  1860 ;  on  the 
Orleans  line,  29*7  per  cent  against  30*6  pKBr  cent. ; 
on  the  Southern  line,  39*6  per  cent,  i^ainst  42*3 
per  cent.;  on  the  Western  line,  41*5  per  cent, 
against  43*3  per  cent. ;  on  the  Eastern  line,  39*1 
per  cent,  agamst  40*8  per  cent. ;  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean line,  37*6  per  cent,  against  39*1  per  cent 
The  six  great  companies  here  mentioned  include 
95  per  cent  of  the  whole  French  network,  or 
'  r&ean  *  of  railways ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  working  expenses,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  receipts  per  kilometre,  these  com- 
panies have  been  enabled  to  give  their  share- 
holders high  returns,  as  will   be  seen  by  the 


following  tabular   statement    of  the   dividends 
given  daring  five  years : — 


Nam*  of  Comi«n7 

1657       185S 

1859 

ISSO 

1861 

Ft.    e.   Fr.    c  Fr.    c. 

Fr.     e. 

Fr.    e 

Nord  . 

60     0 

61     0 ;  65  50 

65  50 

66    0 

Orleans      . 

90     0 

87    0 

97    0 

100    0 

100    0 

Midi  . 

20    0 

20    0 

37    0    35    0 

50    0 

Quest . 

37  50   33    0 

37  50 

37  50 

43  60 

Est     .        .        . 

40  65  40  45 

38  70 

40    0 

40    0 

Medfterrante     . 

53    0 

49  50 

63  50 

63  50   75    0 

The  railway  shares  being  500  francs  (except  the 
Great  Northern  railway  shares,  which  were  issued 
at  400  francs),  the  dividends  given  in  1861  repre- 
sent for  the  original  shareholders  a  rate  of  interest 
var}4ng  between  a  minimum  of  8  per  cent  and  a 
maximum  of  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
Orl«^s  line.  (Report  of  Mr.  Grey,  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  in  Reports  presented  to 
Parliament,  1864.) 

The  total  receipts  on  the  six  principal  railways 
of  France  for  the  52  weeks  ending  29th  Dec  1864, 
amounted  to  20,519,121/.,  and  for  the  same  period 
in  1863,  to  19,460,0982.,  showing  an  increase  of 
1,059,023/:,  or  5*44  per  cent  The  receipts  on  the 
Paris  and  Mediterranean  amounted  to  6,871,605/., 
against  6,794,647/.  in  1863,  showing  an  increase 
or  76,958/. ;  on  the  Paris  and  Orl^ns  the  receipts 
were  3,489,833/L,  against  8,290,540/.,  showing  an 
increase  of  198,798/.  On  the  Eastern  the  receipts 
amounted  to  3,317,791/1  against  2,997,365/1  in 
1863,  showing  an  increase  of  320,426/1  On  the 
Northern  the  receipts  were  2,929,735/.,  against 
2,774,961/1  in  1863,  showing  an  increase  of 
154,774/1  On  the  Western  the  receipts  amounted 
to  2,483,537/.,  against  2,248,815/1,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  234,722/.;  and  on  the  Southern  to 
1,427,120/1,  against  1,353,770/.  in  1863,  showing 
an  increase  of  73,350/. 

Canals, — ^The  entire  length  of  the  communica- 
tions by  means  of  na\'igable  rivers  and  canals 
was,  in  1864,  estimated  at  7,866  m.,  of  which  ex- 
tent nearlv  five-sevenths  were  contributed  by  the 
former,  lliere  were  then  74  navigable  canals 
complete ;  16  more  were  in  process  of  construction ; 
and  14  others  were  projected.  The  principal  ex- 
isting are  as  follows  :~the  Canal  du  Midi,  or  the 
Languedoc  Canal,  which  runs  from  Cette  to  Tou- 
louse, where  it  joins  the  Garonne,  and  thus  con- 
nects the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic ;  the 
Canal  of  CharoUois,  or  du  Centrey  connects  the 
Loire  with  the  Saone;  the  Canal  of  the  Rhine 
and  Rhone  (du  Monsieur)  forms  a  communication 
between  those  rivers  by  connecting  the  Sadne 
with  the  Doobs,  and  the  latter  yn&  the  Ille,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Canal  of  Burgundy 
connects  the  Saone  with  the  Yonne,  and  conse- 
quently the  Seine  with  the  Rhone  and  Rhine ;  the 
Canal  of  Briare,  and  that  of  Orl^ns,  unite  the 
Loire  with  the  Iioing,  a  tributary'  of  the  Seine ; 
that  of  St  Quentin  connects  the  Escaut  with  the 
Oise ;  that  of  Brittany,  the  longest  of  all,  being 
upwards  of  230  m.  in  length,  runs  between 
Nantes  and  Brest  Those  of  Berri,  Ardennes,  the 
Ille  et  Ranee,  Nivemais  between  the  Loire  and 
Yonne,  d'Ourcq,  which  supplies  Paris  with  water, 
and  Somme,  are  the  others  most  worthv  of  notice. 
(Ofiicial  Tables ;  Encvc.  des  Gens  du  Monde.) 

Government. — Previously  to  the  revolution  of 
February,  1848,  the  government  of  France,  as 
fixed  by  the  charter  of  1880,  was  a  limited 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only  with 
a  representative  assembly  of  459  members,  chosen 
by  the  electoral  class,  and  a  house  of  peers.  The 
constitution  of  1848  voted  by  the  republican  Na- 
tional Assembly,  vested  the*  legislative,  and  part 
of  the  executive  power  in  a  parliament  of  750 
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members,  elected  by  universal  siiffraji^.  This 
charter  had  to  give  way  to  another,  which  was 
decreed  *  in  virtue  of  the'  powers  delegated  by  the 
French  people  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  bv 
the  vote  of  the  20th  and  21st  of  Dec.  1851.'  U 
bears  date  of  Jan.  14, 1852 ;  was  promulgated  Jan. 
22, 1852,  and  subsequently  modified  by  the  se- 
natos-consulte  of  Nov.  7,  1852,  the  imperial  de- 
cree of  Dec.  2, 1852,  the  *  organic  decree  *  of  Dec. 
18.  1852,  the  senatus-consulte  of  Dec.  25,  1852,  of 
Feb.  2,  1861,  and  of  Dec.  31,  1861.  These  sU- 
tutes  recognise  five  powers  in  the  state— namely 
(as  cited  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of 
of  Jan.  14, 1852)  — 

1.  The  executive  power,  represented   by  the 

emjwror. 

2.  The  ministers,  nominated  solely  by  the  em- 

peror. 
8.  A  council  of  state,  preparing  laws  under  the 
direction  of  the  ministers. 

4.  A  l^slative  body,  nominated  by  universal 

suffrage,  'discussing  and  voting  laws.* 

5.  A  '  second  assembly,  lormcd  of  eminent  men, 

acting  as  a  moderating  power  —  pouvoir 
pondcratcur — the  ^ardian  of  the  consti- 
tution and  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation.' 
The  emperor  is  irresponsible,  and  his  person  is 
inviolable.  He  appointa  and  dlschaij^es  his  mi- 
nisters, baa  the  right  to  pardon  crimmals,  and  is 
the  fountain  of  all  honours  and  dignities  in  the 
state  He  commands  in  chief  the  armies  and 
navies ;  has  the  right  to  make  peace  and  to  de- 
clare war;  to  enter  into  commercial,  offensive, 
and  defensive  alliances  with  other  sovereigns  and 
nations,  and  to  nominate  to  all  charges,  appoint- 
ment^ and  offices  whatsoever  in  the  realm.  He 
has  the  sole  initiative  in  legislation,  and  justice  is 
rendered  in  his  name.  No  law  is  valid  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  and  no  person  can 
hold  any  employ  without  taking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  majesty. 

The  ministers  are  appointed  solely  by  the  em- 
peror, and  hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  They  are 
responsible  to  the  nation,  but  only  for  their  indi- 
vidual acts.  There  is  no  community  of  action 
between  them,  each  directing  the  a^airs  only  of 
his  own  department.  The  senate  alone  can  bring 
a  bill  of  accusation  against  the  ministers. 

The  council  of  state  is  composed  of  from  40  to 
50  members,  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and 
liable  to  be  dismissed  by  him.  The  duty  of  the 
council  of  state  consists  in  preparing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  snch 
projects  of  law  as  are  to  be  laid  before  the  legis- 
lative bod|r»  and  '  to  solve  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  m  administrative  matters ' — '  de  r^udre 
les  difficulu^  qui  s'elevent  en  mati^re  d'adminis- 
tration.'  The  council  of  state  has  to  defend  be- 
fore the  senate  and  the  legislative  body  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  government,  a  number  of  members 
being  appointed  for  this  particular  purpose  every 
session  by  the  emperor.  Each  member  of  the 
council  of  state  has  a  salary  of  25,000  francs,  or 
1,000^  per  annum.  The  ministers  take  part,  ex 
officio,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conncil  of  state. 
The  members  of  the  legislative  body  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
to  every  85,000  electors.  They  are  chosen  for  six 
years,  and  receive  a  salary  of  2,500  francs,  or 
100/.,  a  month,  during  the  period  of  each  session, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislative  body  to  discuss  and  vote 
any  laws  sent  before  it  by  the  council  of  state,  as 
well  as  the  annual  budget  of  income  and  expen- 
diture presented  by  the  government.  The  or- 
dinanr  session  of  the  legislative  body  lasts  aix 
montiis,  and  the  attings  arc  public ;  but  on  the 


demand  of  five  members,  the  public  may  be  ex- 
cluded. The  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
legislative  body  arc  nominated  by  the  emperor, 
for  the  period  of  a  rear.  The  legislative  body 
cannot  receive  petitions.  The  emperor  summons, 
prordgucs,  and  dissolves  the  legislative  body ;  but, 
in  case  of  dissolution,  new  elections  must  take 
place  within  six  months. 

The  '  second  assembly,'  cited  in  the  preamble  of 
the  constitution  '  formed  of  eminent  men,  acting 
as  a  moderating  power,'  is  called  the  senate. 
The  assembly  is  composed  of  the  cardinals,  mar- 
shals, and  admirals  of  the  realm,  and  a  number  of 
other  members,  not  exceeding  150,  nominated  by 
the  emperor.  Each  senator  has  a  salary  of  80,000 
francs  or  1,200/.  per  annum.  The  dignity  is  irre- 
vocable and  for  life ;  the  members  of  the  senate, 
however,  are  allowed  to  resign  their  post  No 
vote  of  the  legislative  assembly  is  effective  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  the  latter  alone 
has  the  right  to  receive  petitions.  Changes  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  may  be  proposed 
by  the  senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  minis- 
ters ;  and,  should  such  modifications  be  approved 
of  by  the  emperor,  they  are  called  senatus-consulte. 
The  pi^sident  and  vice-president  of  the  senate  are 
nominated  by  the  emperor  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  senate  to 
oppose  the  promulgation  of  all  laws  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  religion,  public  morals,  freedom 
of  conscience,  individual  liberty,  and  equality  of 
all  citizens  before  the  law.  The  senate  is  sum- 
moned, and  the  duration  of  its  aiitings  fixed  by 
imperial  decree. 

There  are  eleven  ministerial  departments.  Ac- 
cording to  an  imperial  decree,  promulgated  in  the 
'Moniteur'of  Dec  21,  1860,  the  ministers  take 
rank  according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  members  of  the  council,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minister  of  state,  who  has  the 
precedence  of  all  the  rest.  (Annuaire  Diploma- 
tique ;  Moniteur  Universel.) 

The  89  d^.  of  France  are  subdivided  into  873 
arrondissements,  and  these  again  into  2,988  can- 
tons, and  87,510  communes.  Each  d4p,  is  go- 
verned by  a  prefect,  with  a  salary  varying  from 
10,000  to  40,000  fr.  a  year,  except  in  the  dAj. 
Seine,  where  the  salary  of  the  prefect  is  100,000  It. 
Each  aiTond.  is  supenntended  by  a  sub-prefect, 
with  a  salary  of  4,000  fr.  a  year ;  and  each  com- 
mune by  a  mayor  and  other  magistrates,  whose 
ser\'ices  are  gratuitous.  The  prefect  is  assisted  by 
the  council-general  of  the  ddp.,  which  consists  of 
a  member  m)m  each  canton,  and  meets  once  a 
year  :  a  great  deal  of  the  internal  administration 
of  the  dep.,  as  the  distribution  of  taxation,  is  un- 
dertaken by  this  counciL  The  sub-prefects  and 
mayors  are  also  aided  by  councils  elected  by  the 
citizens.  All  the  mayors  are  nominated  by  the 
government,  or  the  prefect ;  but  the  communes 
have  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  their  own, 
which  cannot  be  intetfeied  with  by  the  state, 
though  the  latter  has  perfect  command  over  the 
administration  of  the  d^ps.  and  arronds. 

Justice. — The  administration  of  justice  in  France, 
previously  to  the  revolution,  was,  in  the  last  de- 
gree, partial  and  corrupt.  Justice  in  fact  was,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  openly  bought  and 
sold  ;  and  a  poor  man  without  powerful  protectors 
could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  any  case.  The  in- 
stitution of  juries  was  unknown ;  and  the  cri- 
minal law  was,  if  possible,  in  a  still  more  \icioo8 
and  degraded  state  than  the  civil.  Happily,  how- 
ever, these  things  arc  now  matter  of  history.  The 
revolution  swept  off  every  vestige  of  the  old'system 
of  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  endless  and  flagrant 
abuses  that  had  grown  up  under  it.    The  present 
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civil  and  criminal  law  of  France  has  been  embo- 
died in  codes  drawn  up,  under  the  auspices  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  with  singular  perspicuity  and  brevity ; 
and  is  honestly  and  impartially  administered. 

The  ordinary  Judicial  tribunals  are  of  six  kinds, 
aa  follows :— Simple  police  courts,  tribunals  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  courts  of  original  or  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  {irilnaiaux  de  premiere  nutance), 
impenal  courts,  courts  of  assize,  and  the  court  of 
cassation.  The  extraordinary  tribunals  aie— citi- 
zens' benches  called  conaeiU  des  pnuThommeMf  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  (the  amr  des  comptet),  courts 
martial,  university  and  other  special  courts,  and 
the  senate  and  l^ulative  body.  In  each  commune 
there  is  a  |)olice  court  in  which  the  mayor  pre- 
sidea ;  and  in  every  canton  there  is  at  least  one 
Justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  the  goremroent, 
with  power  to  decide  in  civil  causes  under  the 
value  of  100  francs  ;  his  decisions  in  those  under 
60  francs  being  without  appeal.  There  is  in  each 
arrond.  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction  to  decide 
without  appeal  in  causes  not  above  the  value  of 
1,000  fr.,  as  well  as  appeals  from  the  simple  police 
courts.  These  are  composed  of  from  three  to 
twelve  Judges.  Supeiior  courts  are  established 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  have  Juris- 
diction throughout  a  territory  including  from  one 
to  seven  d<fpa.  They  are  composed  of  a  president, 
several  vice-presidents,  some  legal  functionaries, 
and  from  20  to  60  counsellors ;  they  are  almost 
exclusively  courts  of  appeal  from  the  last  men- 
tioned courts,  and  the  tribunals  of  commerce.  The 
courts  of  assize  are  temporary  tribunals  which  take 
cognisance  of  criminal  cases ;  one  is  holden  at  cer- 
tam  periods  in  each  d<5p.  In  these,  trial  bv  Jury 
is  adopted  ;  the  Juries  are  composed  of  12  citizens 
above  30  years  of  age,  who  are  either  taxed  di- 
rectly to  the  amount  of  200  fr.  yearly,  or  have 
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belonged  to  certain  professions.  There  are  three 
Judges,  one  of  whom  is  a  counsellor  belonging  to 
a  royal  court.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  are 
commonly  without  appeal,  and  can  only  be  an- 
nulled b^  the  court  of  cassation  on  the  plea  of 
informality.  The  last-named  tribunal  is  a  supe- 
rior court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  It  is  composed  of  49  members  (including  a 
fir»t  president  and  3  others),  appointed  for  life  by 
the  government.  Each  member  must  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age,  and  have  a  legal  diploma  ;  but  no 
member  may  practise  in  the  legal  profession,  or 
exercise  any  public  function,  but  such  as  may  be 
connected  with  his  duty  in  the  court  The  court 
of  cassation  is  divided  into  three  separate  cham- 
bers of  15  members  and  a  president  each.  It  may 
suspend  the  functions  of  any  subordinate  Judges, 
and  summon  them  before  the  minister  of  Justice 
to  answer  for  their  decisions ;  and  it  has  the 
highest  and  most  absolute  authority  in  all  Judi- 
cial matters. 

The  cour  de$  eomptea  is  established  to  audit  and 
examine  all  accounts  connected  with  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure.  It  ranks  immediately 
after  the  court  of  cassation,  and  is  organised  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  conaeUg  des  prvd^hommes 
and  tribimals  of  commerce  are  established  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  commercial  men.  The 
former  tribunals  determine  disputes  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  workmen  employed  by 
them ;  the  latter  decide  in  cases  to  the  value  of 
1000  fr.,  but  do  not  themselves  see  their  decisions 
enforced. 

According  to  the  reports  published  by  the 
minister  of  Justice,  the  yeariy  average  of  lieavy 
crimes  committed  in  France  dunng  the  7  years 
ending  with  1864  Amounted  to  7,690.  Female 
criminals  compose  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 


Crimes  against  the  person  are  most  common  in  the 
d^{)8.  of  the  centre  and  S.:  their  number  being 
greatest  in  Corsica.  Crimes  against  property 
abound  most  in  the  N.  The  prisons  are  divided 
into  the  4  classes  of,  1st.,  departmental  prisons ;  2d, 
maisons  centrales  de  detention ;  3d,  prisons  for  Juve- 
nile offenders ;  and,  4th,  ba^nesy  of  which  there  are 
8  at  Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  in  which  there 
are  about  7,000  criminals.  Tlie  depSts  de  mendi- 
citey  of  which  there  are  5,  are  also  a  species  of 
prisons,  or  of  nutiums  de  detention. 

Religion, — Religious  toleration  exists  in  a  widely 
extended  degree.  Each  citizen  professes  freely 
his  religion,  and  receives  from  the  state  for  tho 
exeroise  of  his  worship  an  equal  protection.  Hence, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  Rom.  Catholic  is  the 
dominant  religion  in  France,  all  that  is  meant  is 
that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  greatest  number  of  tho 
population.  The  creeds  of  both  Protestants  and 
Jews  being  recognised  by  law,  their  clergy  receive 
public  pensions.  The  population  of  France,  on 
Januanr  1,  1862,  consisted  of  86,734.667  Roman 
Catholics,  1,661,250  Protestants,  156,000  Jews, 
and  20,815  members  of  other  sects  and  forms  of 
belief.  In  Algeria  there  were,  besides,  2,778,281 
Mohammedans.  In  regard  to  Protestants,  this  of- 
ficial statement  is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  synods  and  consistories,  the  heads  of 
which  estimate  the  members  of  the  Reformc<l 
Church  at  1,300,000,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  700,000.  All  religions  are  recognised 
by  the  state,  but  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, and  Jews  are  noticed  in  the  budget ;  the 
latter  only  since  1831.  In  the  budget  of  1862  the 
allowances  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cleigy  amount 
to  49,819,936  francs,  or  very  nearly  2,000,000/. 
sterling;  and  those  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
1,493,436  francs,  or  69,737/.  The  whole  income 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  from  public  and 
private  sources,  is  computed  to  amount  to  above 
100,000,000  francs,  or  4,000,000/.  steriuig;  and 
that  of  the  Protestant  ministers  at  about  150,000/. 
There  are  eighty-four  prelates  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church — namely,  seventeen  archbishops 
and  axtv-seven  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Paris 
has  a  salary  of  50,000  francs,  or  2,000/.,  and  each 
of  the  other  archbishops  of  20,000  francs  or  800/. ; 
while  the  sixty-seven  bishops  have  an  income  of 
16,000  francs,  or  600/.  each.  An  extra-allowance 
of  10,000,  francs  or  400/.,  is  made  to  six  of  thei^e 
prelates,  on  account  of  their  being  cardinals,  and, 
as  all  cardinals  are  ex-officio  senators,  the  farther 
sum  of  3,000  francs,  or  1,200/.,  is  further  due  to 
them  in  this  capacity.  The  other  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  comprise  178  vicars-general,  with  salaries 
of  from  1,500  to  2,600  francs,  or  60/.  to  100/.;  669 
canons,  with  allowances  varying  from  1,600  to 
2,400  francs,  or  64/1  to  96/. ;  3,426  cures,  or  in- 
cumbents with  incomes  ranging  from  1,200  to 
1,600  francs,  or  48/.  to  64/. ;  and  80,243  desservantg, 
or  curates,  with  stipends  of  from  900  to  1,2()0 
francs,  or  36/.  to  48/.  The  Protestants  of  tlie 
Augsburg  Confession,  or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their 
religious  affairs,  governed  by  a  general  consistor}', 
established  at  Strasbourg ;  while  the  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  also  caUed  Calvinists,  are 
under  a  council  of  administration,  the  seat  of  which 
is  at  Paris.  The  Jewish  priesthood  consists  of  ten 
high  rabbis,  with  salaries  of  from  3,500,  to  7,000 
francs,  or  140/.  to  240/. ;  fifty-one  rabbis,  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  800  to  1,600  francs,  or  82/.  to 
60/.;  and  sixty-two  precentors,  with  allowances 
from  600  to  2,000  francs,  or  20/.  to  80/.  The  Lu- 
therans have  a  seminary  and  a  faculty  of  theology 
at  Strasbourg,  with  fifty-three  churclies ;  and  the 
Calvinists  have  consistorial  churches  in  fifty-nine 
departments,  who  meet  occasionally  in  sjnod,  and 
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have  a  faculty  of  thcolo|ry  at  Montauban.  The 
Jews  have  a  central  consistory  at  Pam,  and 
sixty  synagoj^fues  distributed  over  the  country. 
(Moniteur;  Lc  Lien,  Protestant  Paper;  States- 
man's Year-book.) 

Public  Instruction. — The  proportion  of  individuals 
receiving  education  to  the  whole  pop.  was  in  1820 
estimated  at  1  in  27;  in  1830  at  1  in  20;  in  1848 
at  1  in  10  ;  and  in  1864  at  1  in  7.  Instruction  is 
primary,  secondary,  or  superior.  To  afford  the 
first,  every  commune  is  obhged  by  law  to  support 
at  least  one  primary  school,  either  of  its  own,  or  in 
conjunction  with  neighbouring  communes.  Read* 
ing,  writing,  the  French  language,  the  first  rules 
of  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  the  first  lines 
of  geography,  and  history  and  drawing,  are  the 
princi^  Sranches  of  education  in  these  schools : 
they  are  afforded  gratuitously.  According  to 
official  returns,  there  were,  in  October,  1863,  in 
France  82,135  establishments  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, or  16,136  more  than  in  1848 ;  and  the  scholas- 
tic population,  which  at  this  last  period  was  only 
3,771,597,  had  risen  in  1862  to  4,731,946,  giving 
an  augmentation  of  nearly  a  million,  or  a  quarts 
of  the  whole.  The  36,499  communes  provided,  in 
October  1863,  with  means  of  instruction,  comprised 
41,426  public  and  free  schools,  special  for  youths 
or  mixed  as  to  the  sexes,  of  which  87,895,  num- 
bering 2,145,420  pupiU,  were  directed  by  laics, 
and  3,531,  numbering  482,008  pupils,  had  <con- 
gregationist '  masters.  Of  the  2,627,428  children 
in  these  schools,  922,820,  or  more  than  one-third, 
were  admitted  gratuitously.  The  number  of 
schools  for  girls,  in  October  1863,  amounted  to 
26,592;  of  which  13,491  were  directed  by  laics 
provided  with  diplomas  of  capacity,  and  13,101  by 
religious  sisters,  of  whom  12,335  had  only  the 
*  letter  of  obedience.'  These  schools  received 
1,609,218  pupils,  of  whom  rather  more  than  a  third, 
or  604,247,  were  in  the  lay  schools,  and  1,059,966 
in  the  congregationist  establishments.  One  quar- 
ter of  those  pupils  were  admitted  gratuitously, 
viz.  130,210  in  the  lay,  and  490.094  in  the 
congregationist  schools ;  total  620,304.  The  emo- 
luments of  the  female  public  teachers  amounted 
to  9,169,030  francs,  ginng  an  average  annual 
salary  of  655  francs,  or  262.  per  head.  (Expos^  de 
la  Situation  de  rEmpire ;  L^oy t,  Statbtique  de 
la  France.)  There  are  26  academies  for  superior 
instruction,  one  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  there  is  an  imperial  court  of  justice,  except- 
ing Ajaccio.  Each  of  these  academies  is  governed 
bv  a  rector  and  has  2  inspectors,  who  visit  in  turn 
ful  the  schools,  both  private  and  public,  within 
their  separate  j  urisdictions.  The  faculties  of  these 
academies  are  empowered  to  grant  the  degrees  of 
doctors,  licentiate,  and  bachelor.  There  is  in 
Paris  an  ecole  normak,  or  academy  lor  the  educa- 
tion of  professors  for  the  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  the  institution  of  which  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service.  The  whole  of  the  forcing  es- 
tablishments constitute  the  university  of  France, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  a  council  of  9  members ;  under 
whose  authority  12  inspectors-general  visit  all 
parts  of  France,'to  ascertain  the  state  of  education. 
There  are  some  establishments,  however,  which 
are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university.  Such 
are  the  College  of  France,,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  EeoU  des  Chiuiesy  School  of  Oriental 
Languages,  the  Institute^  the  most  celebrated 
literary  association  in  Europe,  and  an  abundance  of 
societies  of  all  kinds  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge. The  College  of  France,  founded  b^  Francis 
I.  in  1530,  enjoys  a  high  celebrity.  It  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  branches  of 
art  and  science ;  none  of  its  courses  of  instniction 


are  cloraentar}'.  It  had,  in  1845,  28  professori. 
The  public  libraries  in  the  dcps.  contain  nearly 
4,500,000  vols. :  those  of  Paris  ^8  in  number),  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  contain  2,000,000  vols. 
At  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  cap.,  lectures  on 
most  branches  of  science  are  delivered  gratuitously 
by  professors  of  acknowledged  eminence. 

Public,  CharitabUj  and  other  Instiiutiona, — The 
amount  of  pauperism  varies,  as  in  other  countries 
so  in  France,  in  dififerent  years  with  the  varying 
state  of  the  crops,  the  prosperous  or  unprocperous 
condition  of  commerce,  and  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining employment.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  the  numbers  soliciting  relief,  and  depending 
in  great  measure  on  charity,  are  sometimes  twice 
or  three  times  as  great  in  one  year  as  in  another. 
Mendicancy,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  for 
its  suppression,  is  still  very  frequent.  The  estab- 
lishments for  the  relief  of  pauperism  consist  of 
hospitals  hoipicet  (asylums),  and  hurtoMX  de  bien^ 
faiaance.  Their  funds  are  partly  derived  from  the 
state,  and  partly  from  their  own  landed  or  other 
property,  endowments  and  donations  of  indivi- 
duals. There  were,  in  1864,  above  2,000  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  nearly  10,000  burtamx  de  bien- 
faiaance,  which  gave  in-door  and  out-door  relief. 
There  are  several  lunatic  asylums,  a  royal  institu- 
tion, and  a  royal  hospital  for  the  blind  in  Parii«, 
deaf  and  dnmS  estebhshments  at  Paris  and  Bor- 
deaux, maternity  societies,  others  for  the  assist- 
ance of  prisoners,  the  sick,  and  a  vast  number  of 
philanthropic  societies  of  all  kinda  dispersed 
throughout  the  country. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  the  proportion  of 
foundlings  to  the  total  number  of  births  is  about 
34  to  1,000.  The  average  number  of  children  in 
the  foundling  hospitab  of  France  is  about  100,000. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  foundling  hospitals 
varies  from  8  to  10  million  fir. ;  though  much  re- 
duced, the  mortality  amongst  the  foundlings  is 
still  very  heavy.  Among  Uie  charitable  institu- 
tions are  about  sixtv  numt»-€ie'-piete  or  government 
pawnbroking  establishments  throughout  Franco. 
They  are  situated  in  the  chief  towns ;  some,  as 
that  at  Montpelier,  lend  money  without  interest ; 
while  that  of  Paris  receives  an  interest  of  12  per 
cent,  on  money  advanced.  In  Hautes  Alpes  there 
are  some  similar  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturists,  in  which  the  pledges  received  and 
the  interest  due  are  both  paid  in  com. 

According  to  official  documents,  the  number  of 
savings-baiuu  amounted  to  478  at  the  beginning 
of  1863,  and  485  at  the  close:  oonnect«i  wiUi 
these  are  392  branch  banks,  of  which  73  were 
opened  during  the  year.  The  expenses  of  man- 
agement were  1,627,999  fr.,  being  90,155  fir.,  or 
about  6'23  per  cent,  more  than  in  1862.  After  de- 
ducting those  expenses,  the  proper  fonds  of  the 
banks  amounted  to  12,038,225  fr.,  being  711,694  fr. 
more  than  in  1862.  The  number  of  depositors  has 
increased  from  1,379,292  to  1,471,347,  or  about 
6*68  per  cent.  The  new  accounts  opened  in  1863 
were  15,249  more  than  in  1862,  and  the  average 
number  of  depositors  for  each  bank  was  8.150, 
against  3,064  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  whole 
population  of  France,  there  was  1  depositor  in  25 
during  1863,  while  there  was  only  1  in  27  in  1862. 
The  proportion  of  depoeitots  to  the  population  is 
the  greatest  in  the  department  of  the  oeine,  and 
the  least  in  the  Ari^ge,  being  I  in  8  in  the  for- 
mer, and  1  in  224  in  the  latter.  The  depositora 
increased  in  all  the  principal  banks  except  five, 
and  in  these  the  falling  off  was  trifling.  The 
total  amount  due  to  depositors  at  the  end  of  1863 
was  447,977,314  fr.,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  23,767,651  fr.,  or  about  5^  per  cent. 
There  were  1,098,192  accounU  of  500  fr.  and 
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tmder;  180.224  between  501  fr.  and  800  fr.;  110,178 
between  801  fr.  and  1,000  fr. ;  and  82,758  above 
1,000  fr.  With  nfraid  to  the  social  position  of 
the  depositors,  83,350  ore  ortiMns  and  labourers 
80,510  domestic  servants,  11,675  clerks  and  shop- 
men, 7,663  sailors  and  soldiera,  55,213  of  various 
professions,  40,503  minors,  and  329  mutual  benefit 
societies.  Durinff  the  year  1863  investments  were 
made  in  the  public  funds  for  15,042  depositors 
of  capital,  producing  on  interest  amounting  to 
657,946  fr. 

Co-operative  institutions  and  mutual  relief  so- 
cieties have  sprung  up  in  all  directions  in  France, 
in  the  ten  vears  previous  to  1 864.  From  an  official 
report  adcuessed  to  the  emperor  by  the  president 
of  the  'mutual  relief  societies,  for  the  year  ending 
December  1863,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  chite 
there  existed  in  France  4,721  societies  either  ap- 
proved or  formally  authorised  by  the  government. 
These  societies  comprised  676,522  members,  of 
whom  78,544  were  honorary  and  597,978  partici- 
pants, and  of  whom  506,376  were  moles  and  91,602 
females.    In  1863  tliere  was  an  increase  of  139 
over  the  previous  year,  composed  of  37,478  mem- 
bers, 4,663  of  whom  were  honorar}'  and  32,815 
participants,  the  latter  counting  27,521  men  and 
6,294  women.    The  fund  belonging  to  these  so- 
cieties, including  what  is  called  the  retiring  fund, 
consisted  of  84,270,772  fr.    The  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  11,019,519  fr.,  the  expenditure 
to  8,830,438  fr.  The  receipts  were  the  subscriptions 
of  honorary  members,  subsidies,  donations,  lega^ 
cies,  interest  from  the  funds,  subscriptions  of  par- 
ticipant members,  entrance  fees,  fines,  Ac.    The 
expenditure  consisted  in  relief  to  the  sick  mem- 
bers, doctors*  fees,  medicines,  funeral  expenses, 
relief  to  widows  and  orphans,  pensions  in  sickness 
or  old  age,  expenses  of  management  (this  item 
stands  at  484,197  fr.),  furniture,  extrooidinaries, 
&c.    The  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was 
2,189,085  fr.     (Moniteur;  Expose  de  la  Situation 
de  I'Empire,  1865.) 

Army, — The  standing  army  of  France  dates 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  was  oigonised 
on  its  present  footing  during  the  wars  of  the  re- 
volution and  Napoleon  I.  The  army  is  formed  by 
conscription,  to  which  every  man  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  21  is  liable.  An  annual  decree  fixes 
the  number  of  men  to  be  draughted  during  the 
veor.  Formerly  the  normal  number  was  80,000 ; 
but  during  the  Oriental  war,  in  the  years  1853  to 
1855,  the  amount  was  raised  to  140,000,  and  in 
1857  it  was  settled  to  be  100,000.  At  the  out^ 
break  of  the  Italian  war  it  was  again  raised  to 
140,000,  and  remained  so  till  1861,  when  100,000 
was  once  more  settled  to  be  the  annual  number  of 
men  to  be  drawn  for  the  army.  The  legal  time 
of  service  is  seven  years ;  but  the  soldiers  are  kept 
seldom  longer  than  six  years  under  arms,  and  are 
often  sent  home  much  earlier  to  form,  together 
with  the  young  recruits,  the  arm^  of  reserve^ 
Only  a  portion  of  the  annual  contmgent  of  re- 
cruits are  incorporated  with  the  standing  oftaiy^ 
and  the  rest  are  drilled  for  six  months  in  the  de- 
partmental depots.  This  period  of  six  months 
may  be,  and  is  mostly,  extended  over  three  years; 
so  that  the  annual  exeicises  lost  but  two  months 
on  the  average.  In  this  manner  80,955  recruits 
were  drilled  in  1860,  and  33,234  in  the  vear  1861. 
The  method  was  established  by  imperial  decree  in 
1860,  being  a  fruit  of  the  pextional  experiences  of 
Napoleon  III.  in  Switzerland. 

Every  man  drawn  for  conscription  has  the  right 
to  buy  a  substitute.  Such  subetitutes  were  pro- 
cured formerly  through  private  agencies ;  but  an 
imperial  decree  of  Apnl  26,  1855,  organised  a 
new  system,  making  the  right  to  furnish  subetir 


tutes  a  government  monopoly.    According  to  thia 
system,  the  re-enlistment  of  old  soldiers  is  greatly 
encouraged,  so  as  to  give  the  army  a  standing  nu- 
cleus of  experienced  troops,  who  have  made  the 
military  service  their  life  profession.    The  govern- 
ment annually  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid  lor  sub- 
stitutes.   It  was  fixed  in  1855  at  2,800  fr.,  or  112^., 
was  lowered  in  1857  to  1800  fr.,  or  72/.,  and  wa« 
subsequently  raised  again  to  2,800  fr.,  or  1122L    In 
1863  the  pay  for  a  substitute  was  settled  by  the 
minister  of  war  at  2,300  fr.,  or  92/.    Thia  sum, 
increased  by  various  other  items  enumerated  be- 
low, is  thrown  into  an  army  fund,  out  of  which 
the  substitutes  are  paid  a  certain  amount  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  besides  receiving  on  increase 
of  pay  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  another  increase 
at  the  end  of  fourteen,  and  a  pension  of  one  franc 
or  tenpence  a  day  after  a  service  of  forty-five 
years.    Soldiers  are  allowed .  to  re-enlist  as  long 
as  they  are  fit  for  service.    The  number  of  volun- 
teers for  the  army— without  bounty — is  on  the 
decrease.    Before  the  year  1852,  there  were,  on 
the  average,  10,000  volunteers  per  annum;  in  1853 
there  were  8,600;  m  1854  they  rose  to  16,676; 
in  1855  they  reached  the  number  of  21,955 ;  in 
1856  they  declined  to  19,546;  in  1857  to  6,828; 
in  1858  to  11,845 ;  in  1859  to  2,244 ;  and  in  1860 
to  2,192.    A  large  number  of  volunteers  engage 
for  the  artillery ;  very  few  for  the  cavalrv.    Ad- 
vancement to  the  highest  rank  of  military  hier- 
archy being  open  to  every  French  soldier,  the 
volunteers,  as  a  rule,  make  their  way  rapidly  in 
the  army,  being  distinguished,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  by  a  superior  education. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  a  Bommary  of  the 
French  army,  as  organised  in  the  year  1864 : — 


Samtiuuj  of  Ui* 
Franco  anny 

PMcA-lbodaf 

War-foeUof 

Staff      . 
Infantry 
Cavalry .        . 

Artillery 
Eo^necrs 
Gendarmes    . 
Troops  of  the  Ad>) 
ministration     j 

Total   .       . 

Men 
1,773 
252,652 
62,798 

39.8(«2 

24^35 

Hatim 

160 

824 

48,143 

16,646 

884 

14,769 

5,442 

Men 

1.841 

515,937 

100,221 

66,132 

15^3 

35,668 

83,865 

Borwt 

200 

450 

65.000 

49,838 

1,400 

15,000 

12,000 

404,192 

66,368 

757,727 

143,288 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  six  '  arron- 
dissements  militaires,'  or  corps  d'armde,  each  com- 
manded by  a  field-marshaL  These  again  aiiB  se- 
parated in  military  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
the  latter  of  the  same  circumference  as  the  de- 
partments. 

France  has  119  fortresses,  of  which  8  are  of  the 
first  rank — Paris,  Lynn,  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Lille, 
Toulon,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg ;  12  of  the  second 
nmk ;  28  of  the  third ;  and  76  of  the  fourth  rank. 
The  fortification  of  Paris  is  stated  to  have  cost 
200,000,000  fr.,  or  8,000,000/.,  while  170,000,000  fr., 
or  6,800,000/.,  has  been  spent  on  Cherbourg.  The 
standing  anny  of  France  is  kept  up  at  a  much 
lesser  expense  than  that  of  Great  Britain;  for 
while  in  the  latter  country  the  average  cost  of 
each  soldier  is  101/.  12s.,  the  French  soldier  cost 
only  43/.  Is.  per  aimum.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  French  army  in  1864  amounted  to  870,000,000 
francs,  or  14,800,000/:  (Annuaire  Miiitaire  de 
rEmpire,  1865.) 

Navy, — The  French  navy  has  gone  through 
several  remarkable  phages  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury. Powerful  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  successor,  it  afterwards  declined ;  but  is  again 
rising  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  since  the  reforms 
inaugurated  in  1855.    In  1780  the  fleet  of  wat 
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consisted  of  60  first-cIass  ships,  24  second-class^ 
and  182  smaller  vessels — altogether  26G  ships, 
with  13,300  guns,  and  78,000  sailors.  In  1790, 
the  namljcr  had  sunk  to  246  ships,  with  51,000 
sailors,  and  less  than  10,000  guns ;  while  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  imperial  naval  force  was  engaged, 
there  were  only  18  French  men-of-war,  with  1,352 
guns.  In  1844  the  navy  consisted  of  226  sailing 
vessels,  and  47  steamers,  with  8,639  guns  and 
24,513  sailors;  and  this  strength  was  not  in- 
creased till  the  year  1855,  when  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  empexor  Napoleon  III.  to  plan  a 
new  oiganisation  or  the  navy.  In  conformity 
with  the  scheme  proposed  by  tliis  commission  and 
sanctioned  by  the  government,  there  were  con- 
structed— Ist^  a  transition  fleet,  composed  of  sail- 
ing vessels  capable  of  being  transformed ;  2nd,  a 
swift  fleet  of  .war,  composed  of  40  ships  of  the 
highest  type,  20  ordinary  frigates  for  distant  ex- 
peditions,' 90  vessels  of  inferior  rank,  in  all  150 
bottoms;  8rd,  a  transport  fleet,  to  carry  40,000 
men  and  12,000  horses — 75  bottoms;  4th,  a  flo- 
tilla of  small  craft— about  125.  Lastly,  there 
were  built  special  vessels — about  30 — for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ports.  This  brought  the  fleet  of  war 
to  a  total  of  380  vessels ;  and,  adding  20  sailing 
vessels  still  kept  for  cheap  transports,  the  number 
reached  the  figure  of  400.  The-  French  navv, 
at  the  commencement  of  1865,  included  34 
ironclads,  with  776  guns,  and  of  19,075  horse- 
power, the  largest  being  the  '  Magenta '  and  the 
'Solferino,'  of  52  guns  and  1,000  horse-power 
each. 

Tlie  French  navy  is  manned  by  conscription, 
like  the  army.  The  marine  conscription,  how- 
ever, is  of  much  older  date  than  that  of  the  land 
forces,  having  been  introduced  as  early  as  the  year 
1683.  On  the  navy  lists  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  all  male  individuals  of  the  *  maritime  popula- 
tion;' that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted  to  a 
sea-faring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  of 
age. 

According  to  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine and  the  colonies  for  the  year  1863,  the  French 
navy  was  officered  by  2  admirals;  12  vice-admirals 
in  active  service  and  14  on  the  reserve  list ;  24 
rear-admirals  in  active  service  and  20  on  the  re- 
nerve  list;  130  captains  of  first-class  men-of-war; 
270  captains  of  frigates;  750  lieutenants;  600 
ensigns  ;  300  midshipmen,  or  *  aspirants ; '  270 
under-midshipmen,  or  *  pupils;'  and  75  lieutenants 
with  fixed  residence — altogether  2,467  officers. 
The  sailors  numbo^d  32,854,  which,  together  with 
engineers,  nav)'-suigeons,  chaplains,  and  other 
Jl^ermmnelf  brought  the  grand  total  of  men  engaged 
m  the  service  of  the  Imperial  fleet  up  to  39,254. 
The  coasts  are  divided  into  five  marine  prefectures, 
those  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  L'Orient,  Kochefort, 
and  Toulon.  The  principal  naval  ports,  proceeding 
N.  to  S.,  are  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre, 
Cherbourg,  St.  Malo,  Morlaix,  Brest,  Nantes, 
L'Orient,  Sables  d'Olonne,  La  Rochelle,  Roche- 
fort,  Bayonne,  Port-Vendies,  MarseiUes,  Toulon, 
and  Ftejus.  The  minister  of  marine  is  assisted 
by  an  admiralty  council  and  a  board  of  naval 
works.  The  principal  naval  schools  are  those  of 
Toulon  and  L'Orient,  and  that  on  board  a  ship 
in  Brest  Roads:  there  are,  besides,  44  inferior 
schools. 

Colonies. — These,  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  minister  of  marine,  comprise  the 
islands  of  Martinioue  and  Guadaloupe,  and  some 
smaller  ones,  in  the  Antilles;  French  Guiana  in 
S.  America;  the  regency  of  Algiers,  Senegal,  and 
the  island  of  Goree  in  Africa ;  the  isles  of  Bour- 
bon and  Si.  Marie  in  the  Eastern  Ocean  ^  and 


Pondicherrr,  Chandemagore,  Karikal,  Mah^  and 
Yanaon  in  liindostan.  The  four  principal  colo- 
nies, Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Bourbon,  and  Gui- 
ana, have  each  a  colonial  council  elected  by  the 
resident  French  above  25  years  of  age,  and  having 
certain  property  qualifications.  In  every  colony 
there  is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king  as  hia 
representative,  who  convokes  or  dissolves  the  co- 
lonial councils  at  pleasure,  and  provisionally  as- 
sents to,  or  suspends,  the  execution  o(  the  decrees 
jiassed  by  them.  The  French  codes  of  laws  arc 
m  force,  and  justice  is  administered  in  the  colonies, 
as  in  France,  in  tribunals  of  the  peace,  of  original 
jurisdiction,  royal  courts,  and  courts  of  assize. 
(For  further  particulars,  see  the  separate  articles 
as  above.) 

Tajcts, — The  system  of  taxation  that  existed  in 
France  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  had 
ever^  possible  defect.  It  consisted  in  great  part 
of  direct  taxes  laid  on  property,  from  which,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  nobility  and  clerjpr,  or  of  the 
richest  classes,  was  exempted.  The  mdirect  taxes 
were  also  assessed  on  the  most  vicious  principles ; 
and  the  contributions  of  forced  labour,  or  eorvfett, 
fell  almost  wholly  on  the  peasantry.  The  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  by  fanners  was  also  exceed- 
ingly unpopular ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  ^stem 
was  one  oi  partiality,  injustice,  and  oppression. 
The  revolution  made  an  end  of  these  abuses,  and 
established  the  principle  embodied  in  the  charter 
and  the  new  constitution,  that  every  citizen  should 
contribute,  without  distinction,  to  Uie  wants  of  the 
state  in  proportion  to  his  means.  To  cuiy  out 
this  principle,  it  was  first  attempted  to  raise  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  revenue  by  direct  taxa- 
tion ;  but  the  practi(^  difliculties  were  found  to  be 
so  great  that  this  had  to  be  given  up,  and  indirect 
taxation  waa  again  resorted  to,  though  on  an 
entirely  new  basis.  At  the  present  moment, 
by  far  die  greatest  part  of  the  state  income 
is  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  one  of  which, 
the  excise,  produces  twice  as  much  as  all 
the  direct  taxes  together.  The  most  impor- 
tant direct  tax  is  the  land  tax,  or  comtribuiitm 
foHciere,  assessed  on  all  lands  and  houses  in 
proportion  to  their  nett  rent.  The  next  impor- 
tant imposition,  the  contribMiion  permmdU  et 
mobiiieref  is  a  mixed  tax.  The  first  part  being  a 
sort  of  poll  tax,  rated  at  the  value  of  two  days' 
labour,  and  charged  on  men  of  18  years  and  up- 
wards :  the  mobuiere  is  a  tax  on  the  occupiers  of 
houses  of  a  certain  class,  charged  according  to  the 
rent.  The  tiroitt  dea  patenies^  or  licence  duties,  are 
charged  on  all  persons  following  a  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  business.  They  are  assessed  partly  ac- 
con^ng  to  the  rent  of  the  house  occupied  hy  the 
patentee,  and  partly  according  to  the  pop.  of  the 
town  in  which  lie  carries  on  business.  In  every 
department  of  France  there  is  an  oflloe  for  the 
registry  of  deeds,  the  fees  on  which,  besides  the 
expenses  of  Uie  establishment,  which  is  highly 
useful,  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  government. 
The  other  public  taxes  are  nearly  die  same  in 
France  as  in  England. 

Besides  the  public  taxes,  octroU  ot  duties  are 
levied  on  all  articles  entering  towns  of  any  con- 
siderable magidtude,  the  rate  of  the  dudes  var)<ing 
with  the  pop.  of  the  towns.  These  dudes  are 
great  obstructions  to  trade  and  industry ;  but  as 
their  ptoduce  is  employed  to  defray  indispensable 
local  chaiges,  including  the  expenses  of  hospitals 
and  asylums,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  rqseal 
them,  although  attempts  to  this  effect  have  been 
made  at  various  times. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  a  snocinct 
account  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  taxes  levied 
in  the  empire  of  France  for  the  year  liS&L 
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TTie  figurei  in  thp  ibovi  l»ble  are  . 
ing  be*n  fumbhed  by  the  French  go' 
Lonl   Cowley,  her  mBJ«tj''s  ambuuuur  bi,  me 
court  of  the  Tuileries.    (Report  of  Lord  Cowley, 
dated  Pim,  June  24. 1604.) 

Public  Drbt  and  BudgtL—TYK  public  debt  o( 
France  wnounted,  K  the  b^nninx  of  1666,  to 
11,902  ramionsorrnncs,  or  476  nUlicou  elcrting, 
diatribnled  u  follows: — 
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holders  of  the  funded  debt. 
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The  aenatiu-caiisDUiini  of  Decembers!,  18G1, 
inaugurated  the  tysteni  by  which  the  budgeu  of 
Ijie  French  goremroent  ire  at  Tirfseut  nf^ilat^d. 
Under  thli  system,  the  minielcr  of  flnance  dis- 
tlnguighes  between  three  classes  of  income — 
namely,  ordinar}',  extraordinary,  and  special 
revenue;  and  he  also  recognise*  three  sorts  of 
expenditure,  viz,  oidinsry,  exiraoTdinary,  aikd 
supplemenluy.  It  is  the  practice  lo  lay'befoTC 
tbe  legislative  body,  in  the  Itnt  inslance,  the 
burl-^tof  ordinary  income  and  expenditure;  when 
Ibis  hat  been  voted,  after  a  lapoe  of  time  more  or 
iderable,  Che  extraordinary  budget  is 
ouuiiiiiiHd  to  the  chamber,  and,  finally,  Uie 
special  bud^t, 

I'he  following  are  the  fignrm  of  the  budget  for 
the  year  I8ti&;— 
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The  actual  revenae  and  expenditure  of  th« 
French  government,  during  tbe  nine  years  Iraai 
1856  to  1863,  was  as  foUowi  :— 
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The  constant  defidts  shown  in  the  table  were 
occasioned  entirely  by  increased  expenditure  for 
the  army.  According  to  a  statement  made  in 
the  legislative  body  in  1864,  Che  wan  and  war- 
like operations  of  France,  since  the  acceniun 
of   Napoleon    III^    have     cost    the    following 
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Total        .  9.(IM,OO0,0O0        »\,OV),W) 

The  Mexican  war,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not 
included  in  this  calculation.  The  cost  of  the 
Mexican  exptdiciou,  up  to   the   end   of  18tii>, 
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nmounted  to  270,000,000  francs,  ot  10,800,000/. 
•This  brings  the  total  cost  of  recent  French  wars 
to  2,296  millions  of  francs,  or  about  92  millions 
sterling. 

The  public  revenue  of  France  has  immensely 
increased  since  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  but 
the  expenditure  has  kept  more  than  pace  with  it. 
The  income  budget  of  1791  amounted  to  682 
millions  of  francs;  that  of  1804  to  800  millions ; 
that  of  1831  to  986  millions;  and  that  of  1865,  as 
above  given,  to  1,799  millions.  Consequently, 
the  state  income  more  than  trebled  in  the  course  of 
about  two  generations. 

Lat^uagt  and  Literature, — It  has  been  estimated 
that  of  the  total  pop.,  about  33,000,000  speak  French, 
or  various  patois,  having  different  degrees  of  ana- 
logy with  that  language ;  that  1,600,000  use  Ger- 
man dialects,  1,250,000  the  Breton,  and  150,000  the 
Basque  tongue.    It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to 
these  languages  that  Balbi  has  divided  the  inhab. 
of  France  into  four  great  families — the  Greco- 
Latin  or  Gallic,  Germanic,  Celtic,  and  Basque ;  be- 
sides the  Semitic,  including  the  Jews,  and  some  few 
indi\Hduals  of  Saracenic  origin  in  the  S.  d^ps. ;  and 
the  Hindoo  family  including  the  gitano*,  or  gipsies. 
The  Greco-Latin  family,   which  comprises  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  speaking  dialects  derived 
from  the  Latin,  are  probably  for  the  most  part 
descended  from  the  ancient  Celtic  pop.  by  whom 
the  country   was  principally   inhabited  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  conquest;  and  who,  during 
the  subsequent  ages  of  Roman  dominion,  gra- 
dually adopted  the  Latin  tongue,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  modem  French.    The  Romans, 
no  doubt,  intermixed  with  the  native  pop.,  and 
the  latter,  in  the  S.,  may  still  have  some  infusion 
of  Greek  blood  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who 
foimded  Marseilles,  and   other  colonies  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast ;  the  French  are  also  in  part 
the   offspring    of   the    Visigoths,    Burgundians, 
JVlani,  and  Franks,  who  successively  became  masters 
of  Gaul  in  the  middle  ages.    But  notwithstanding 
that  the  modem  French  are  thus  descended  more 
or  less  from  all  these  races,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Gallic  or  Celtic  blood 
predominates,  especially  in  the  Central  and  SW. 
provs.  The  intermixture  ofRoman  and  Greek  blood 
could  not  have  been  very  great:  the  Visigoths, 
Biu^gundians,  Alani,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
swept  over  the  country  as  conquerors,  but  main- 
tained themselves  in  it  too  short  a  time  to  have 
nny  material  influence  on  the  native  pop. ;  and 
the  Franks,  though,  like  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land, they  established  a  martial  supremacy,  gave 
little  to  France  but  its  name,  and  were  in  too  small 
numbers  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the 
nation,  except  perhafts  in  the  NE.,  where  the 
population  is  less  French  than  elsewhere. 

The  French  have  attained  to  high  excel- 
lence in  almost  every  branch  of  literature. 
Their  writers  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
extreme  perspicuity,  good  sense,  an  attachment 
to  classical  models,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  sentiment.  Latterly,  however,  the 
public  taste  has  apparently  undergone  some  con- 
siderable modifications;  and  Uie  literature  and 
philosophy  of  their  German  neighbours  appear  to 
be  materially  influencing  their  tastes  and  pur- 
suits. About  20,000  new  books,  including  pam- 
phlets and  new  editions,  are  published  annually  in 
France,  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  in  Paris. 
There  were,  at  the  end  of  1864,  318  political  and 
C52  non-p(^tical  newspapers,  reviews,  and  maga- 
zines published  throughout  the  country. 

History, — Before  the  time  of  Ceesar,  the  whole 
of  France  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
<^f  Transalpine  Gaul;  but  after  its  conquest,  it 


was  divided  into  the  four  provinces  cf  Provineia 
BoTfumorum  {Provence),  and   GaJUa  Aquitanica, 
Cdtica^  and  Belgica.    In  the  5th  century  it  was 
subdivided  into  1 7  provinces,  inclusive  of  all  the 
territory  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine.    At  the 
latter  epoch  the  Germanic  nations  began  to  pour 
in  an  irresistible  torrent  over  GauL    The  Visi- 
goths established  themselves  in  the  W.  and  S., 
from  the  Loire  to  the  P^'renees,  where  they  estab* 
lished  a  kingdom  that  lasted  till  about  540.    The 
Burgundians,  in  a  similar  manner,  settled  in  the 
E.,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  and 
afterwards  stretched   along   the   Rhone    to    the 
Mediterranean ;  the  independent  sovereigntv  they 
erected  lasted  till  about  632.    The  Franks,  whoso 
dominion  swallowed  up  thase  of  both  the  foregoing 
tribes,  had  been  long  settled  in  the   N. ;  and 
Pharamond,  their  chief  in  420,  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  he  was  of  the 
first  or  Merovingian  race  of  FranMsh  kings.    In 
485  Clovis  defeated  Syagrius,  the  Roman  general, 
at  Soissons,  and  finally  extinguished  the  Roman 
power  in  the  W. ;  and  in  507,  by  his  victory  over 
the  Visigoths,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  all 
the  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne. 
On  the  death  of  Clovis,  in  511,  his  dominions^ 
were  divided  into  four  kingdoms — those  of  Paris, 
Metz,  Soissons,  and  Orleans — each  governed  by 
one  of  his  four  sons:  these,  however,  were  re- 
united in  558.    In  732  Charles  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens,  who  had  effected  the  conquest  of  a 
great  part  of  the  S.  of  France,  inr  a  great  battle ; 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  Expelling  them  from 
the  kingdom.     In  751  the  C^kiyingian  dynasty 
commenced  in  the  person  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  and   was  carried  to  the  sum- 
mit of  its  power  by  Charlemagne,   the  son  of 
Pepin, 

Under  the  first  race  of  kings  the  country  was  a 
prey  to  bloodshed,  spoliation,  and  anarchy:  in- 
dustry and  commerce  were  almost  unknown,  or 
extended  only  to  the  production  and  barter  of  a 
few  indispensable  articles.  Nor  was  this  condi- 
tion much  ameliorated  during  the  rule  of  the 
succeeding  race.  Charlemagne,  indeed,  encou- 
raged trade  and  manufactures  in  the  towns, 
which  before  his  rei^  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  cloister,  or  practised  by  isolated  individuals ; 
but  after  his  death  tilings  retumedto  their  original 
state  of  confusion.  Under  his  immediate  succes- 
sor, France  was  again  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  the  Normans  b^an  to  ravage  its  N.  pro- 
vinces; the  power  of  the  nobility  also  rapidly 
increased;  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  Louis  V.,  in  986-7,  possessed 
only  the  town  of  Laon.  His  successor,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of 
the  third  race  of  kings,  governed  only  the  Ile-de- 
Franoe,  Picardy,  and  the  Orleannais.  The  dukes 
of  Normandy,  Brittany, .  Aquitaine,  Gascony, 
Lorraine,  and  Burgundy ;  the  counts  of  Flandens 
Champa^e,  Vermandois,  Toulouse;  and  several 
minor  seigneurs  shared  among  them  the  rest  of 
the  modem  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however,  all 
the  great  fiefs  fell  in  various  ways  to  the  crown. 
Vermandois  was  united  to  it  by  Philip  Augustus ; 
Toulouse  and  Perche  by  Louis  IX. ;  Champagne 
in  1274:  the  Lyonnais^  Dauphiny,  and  Languedoc, 
in  the  14th  century ;  Bern,  Normandy,  Gascony, 
Burgundy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Provence  in  the 
15th ;  the  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  Brittany,  Lor- 
raine, and  considerable  territories  in  the  SW.,  in 
the  16th;  and  Flanders,  Artois,  Franche-Comtd 
and  Alsace,  in  the  17th  century.  The  names  of 
the  sovereign  powers  of  France,  beginning  with 
Hugh  Capet,  and  the  dates  of  their  accession,  are 
as  follows :— 
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987  Hagh  Capet. 

996  Robert  (le  Sage). 
1031  Henri  I. 
1060  PbUlppe  I. 

1108  Louis  VI.  (/«  <7ro«)- 
1137  Louis  y II.  (leJeune) 
1180  Philip  Auf^nstas. 
1233  Loaifl  YIll.  (Cteur  de 

Lion), 

1226  Loniii  IX.  {St.  Lmns). 
1270  Philippe  m.  iUIIar- 

di). 
1285  Philippe  IV.  (U  Bel). 
1314  Louis  X.  iUHuHn). 
1316  John  L 

1316  Philippe  V.  (fe  Long). 
1322  Charles  lY.  {It  Bel). 
1828  Philippe  VI.  {dt  Va- 

lou). 
1350  John  U.  {U  Bon). 
1364  Charles  Y.  (le  Sage), 
1380  Charles  YI. 
1422  Charles  YU. 


1461  Louis  XL 

1488  Charles  YIH. 

1498  Louis  XII.  (/Ve  du 

Peuple). 
1515  Francis  L 
1547  Henri  n. 

1559  Francis  II. 

1560  Charlefl  IX. 
1574  Henri  III. 

1589  ^enxiiy.iUOrand). 

1610  Louis  Xni. 

1643  Louis       XIY.        (7^ 

Grand), 
1716  Louis  XV. 
1774  Louis  XYI. 

1798  Republic. 

1799  Consulate. 
1804  Napoleon  I. 
1814  Louis  XVin. 
1824  Charles  X. 
1830  Louis  Philippe, 
1848  Republic. 
1852  Napoleon  HI. 


While  the  moiuirchy  gained  in  conabtency  and 
extent  the  regal  power  was  makin|i;  constant  ad- 
vances. The  political  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  nobles  exercised  nuder  the  feudu  system 
were  the  objects  of  continued  attacks  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  which,  though  sometimes  defeated, 
were,  in  most  instances,  successfuL  At  length, 
ni^der  the  administration  of  Richelien,  the  nobles 
were  stripiMBd  of  all  power;  and  there  being  no 
other  body  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
parliaments,  which  had  degenerated  into  little  else 
than  courts  of  law,  that  enjoyed  any  constitutional 
privileges,  the  power  of  the  crown  was  raised  above 
control  Under  the  vigorous,  and,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  prosperous  government  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  royal  prerogative  arrived  at  a  maximum. 
But  the  close  of  this  rci^n  was  eminently  unproe- 
perous ;  and  the  wars  in  which  Louis  had  been 
loug  engi^ed,  the  burdens  they  obliged  him  to 
impose  on  nis  subjects,  and  the  vast  debts  he  bad 
contracted,  produced  not  only  great  suffering  and 
mi8er}%  but  also  great  discontent.  During  the  re- 
gency and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  abuses  of  all  sorts  multiplied  on  all  hands, 
and  were  no  longer  concealed  by  the  dazzling 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  pe- 
nod :  the  most  worthless  parasites  obtained  a  pre- 
dominating iniluence  at  court;  the  command  of 
tieets  and  armies  was  entrusted  to  the  merest  im- 
beciles ;  the  finances  were  involved  in  the  greatest 
disorder ;  and  France  and  Europe  were  scandalised 
and  disgusted  by  the  gross  sensuality  and  vulgar 

En>fiigacy  of  the  king  and  his  intimate  associates, 
ouis  XYI.,  who  ascended  the  throue  in  1774,  was 
actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  but  he  wanted 
the  firmness  of  purpose  and  capacity  required  in  so 
desperate  a  crisis.  The  abuses  that  infected  the 
whole  frame  of  society,  though  destructive  of  the 
public  interests,  were  either  really  advantageous, 
or  believed  to  be  so^  to  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
including  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  and  it  would 
have  required  a  mind  of  a  very  different  order 
from  that  of  Louis  to  have  frustrated  the  solicita- 
tions, intrigues,  and  cabals  of  such  powerful  par- 
ties, and  to  have  safely^  carried  through  the  re- 
forms that  had  become  mdispensable.  At  length, 
after  a  variety  of  futile  expedients  had  been  in 
vain  resorted  to,  it  was  resolved,  in  1789,  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  States-General,  which  had  not 
l)een  convened  since  1614,  for  effecting  the  neces- 
sary changes,  and  averting  a  public  bankruptcy. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  that  tremendous 
revolution  which  cost  Louis  XVI.  the  crown  and 
his  life,  and  destroyed  every  vest^e  of  the  go- 
vernment and  institutions  that  existed  when  it 
broke  out. 


The  atrocities  connected  with  the  Revolution 
were  the  wil  J,  but  not  unnatural,  excesses  of  an 
nninstructed  populace,  that  had  suddenly  been 
emancipated  Irom  a  state  of  extreme  degradation, 
and  which  had  innumerable  grievances  to  suppress, 
and  wrongs  to  avenge.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  nobles  were  stripped  of  all 
political  power,  and  rendered  incapable  of  oppos- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  the  sovereign,  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  left  in  fuU  possession  of 
their  feudal  prinleges  as  landlords.    These  com- 

{)rised  an  exemptiou  from  those  direct  taxes  that 
ell  with  their  full  severity  on  every  one  else;  the 
dispensation  of  justice  in  manorial  courts;  and  a 
host  of  vexatious  privileges  connected  with  the 
game  laws,  and  the  laws  respecting  mills.  The 
rental  of  very  many  estates  consisted,  previously 
to  the  Revolution,  of  little  else  than  services  and 
feudal  tenures,  by  the  baleful  influence  of  which 
tlie  industry  of  the  occupiers  was  almost  exter- 
minated. The  country  population  was  every- 
where, in  fact,  in  a  situation  of  predial  slavery ; 
and  while  the  nobility  and  clergy  threw  the  bur- 
den of  the  taiUecorveenf  and  otlier  oppressive  im- 
posts, wholly  on  the  tiers  etat,  they  engrossed  to 
themselves  every  situation  of  power  and  emolu- 
ment; so  that  down  to  the  Revolution,  no  indivi- 
dual, how  meritorious  soever,  unless  he  obtained 
a  patent  of  nobility,  could  be  made  an  officer  of 
the  army,  or  be  promoted  to  almost  any  public 
employment.  Government  deprived  the  nobility 
ana  luided  aristocracy  of  all  that  could  have  ren- 
dered them  useful,  at  the  same  time  that  it  left 
them  all  that  could  render  them  little  tyrants,  and 
a  curse  to  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  If 
we  add  to  these  grievances  the  fact,  that  the  pea- 
santry received  no  edicient  protection  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  administrauon  of  justice 
in  the  king's  courts  was,  speaking  generally,  par- 
tial, venal,  and  infamous,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  why  the  aristocracy  was  so  universally 
detested  in  France,  and  why  the  Revolution, 
which  was  indispensable,  was  so  sweeping,  bloody, 
and  destructive. 

The  proscriptions  and  anarchy  by  which  the 
Revolution  was  accompanied  continued  till  Napo- 
leon attained  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 
The  talents  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  sur- 
passed only  by  his  ambition,  which,  by  overetep- 
ping  all  bounds,  precipitated  him  into  enterprises 
that  ultimately  led  to  his  overthrow.  In  1814  the 
family  of  Bounwn  was  replaced  on  the  throne ;  but 
the  elder  branch  had  profited  as  little  as  the 
Stuarts  in  England,  under  similar  circumstances, 
by  the  lessons  of  adversity,  and  in  1830  they  were 
re-expelled  from  the  kingdom.  The  crown  was 
then  offered,  under  certain  conditions,  to  Louis 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. He  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed, 
under  very  difiicult  circumstances,  to  maintain, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  peace  of  France  and 
of  Europe.  But  he  alienated  the  public  by  his 
plans  for  advancing  and  enriching  his  children ; 
and  by  the  corruption  which  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  his  government.  This  led  to  the  re- 
volution of  Feb.  24,  1848,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  presided  over  by  a  Provisional 
Government.  A  new  constitution  having  been 
voted  by  a  *  Constituent  Awembly*  qf  900  mem- 
bers, Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  head  of 
the  republic,  for  four  years,  bv  5,562,834  votes,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1848. '  The  *  Prince-Presi- 
dent' dissolved  the  National  Assembly  by  a  coup^ 
d^etat,  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  having  remodelled  the 
constitution,  appealed  to  miiverwil  suffrage,  which 
decreed  him  president  for  10  years,  by  7,439,216 
votes,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1851.    Appealed 
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to  a  third  time,  Prince  Xapoleon  was  chosen  em- 
peror of  France,  bv  7,804,189  against  231,145 
votes,  on  the  22d  November,  1852.  The  elect  of 
the  people  accepted  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sumed the  title,  *  Napoleon  IIL,  Kmperorof  the 
French,*  on  the  Ist  of  Decembr,  1852. 

FRANKFORT,  or  FRANKFURT-ON-THE- 
MAYN,  a  celebrated  commercial  town  and  *  Free 
City'  of  W.  Germany,  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mayn, 
18  m.  NE.  by  E.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Rhine  at  Mayence,  49  m.  SE.  Coblenz,  86  m. 
SSW.  Cassel,  and  17  m.  N.  by  W.  Darmstadt,  on 
the  main  line  of  railway  from  Hamburg  to  BaseL 
Pop.  of  city  75,591,  and  of  district  belonging  to 
the  city  87J518  in  1861.  Frankfort  is  oval-shaped, 
and  communicates  with  Sachsenhaosen,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  by  a  stone  bridge,  of 
14  arches,  being  about  950  ft.  long  by  11  broad. 
Its  fortifications  were  demolished  by  the  French, 
and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  public  walks 
and  gardens.  The  city  is,  however,  still  entered 
by  9  principal  gateways,  2  uf  which  are  in  the 
suburo  of  Sachscnhausen ;  and  some  of  them  are 
remarkable  fur  their  el^ant  and  classic  style  of 
architecture. 

Frankfort  presents  many  varieties  of  aspect. 
The  old  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  quaint 
wooden  buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their 
basement  stories,  has  an  unprcpossessuig  appear- 
ance, and  the  Jews*  quarter  is  fllthv.  In  the  new 
town,  however,  the  Zell,  the  new  l^ayence  Street, 
AUee,  and  especially  the  fine  quay  which  stretches 
along  the  Mayn  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 


city,  are  beautiful  streets  and  promenades,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  houses  in  them  are  litery.lly  pa- 
laces.   The  streets  are  generally  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.    There  are  some  good  squares, 
several,  as  the  Ross-markt  (Horse-market),  being 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  avenues  of  trees. 
Frankfort    possesses    several   interesting  public 
buildings.     The  R5mer,  or  council-house,  is  of 
uncertam  origin,  but  was  most  probably  built  by 
the  Frankish  emperors.    It  possesses  no  architec- 
tural beauty,  but  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
the  place  where  the  emperors  of  Germany  were 
elected.    The  election  chamber,  on  the  ground 
floor,  now  serves  for  the  sittings  of  the  senate  of 
Frankfort.    Above  this  apartment  is  the  Kaiaer- 
Maal,  or  *  Hall  of  the  Emperors,'  a  large  chamber, 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  once  the  scene  of  the  splendid 
pageant  of  the  election  banquet,  at  which  the  em- 
peror was  waited  on  at  table  by  the  high  digni- 
taries of  the  empire*  Its  walls  are  surrounded  by 
niches,  in  which  are  placed  the  portraits  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors  in  the  order  of  their  duccession, 
fiom  Conrad  I.  to  Francis  II.;  the  latter,  with 
whom  the  line  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  ceased, 
filling  up  the  last  vacant  space.    In  this  building 
is  preserved  the  famous  *  Golden  Bull,'  the  deed  by 
which  Charles  IV.,  in  1366,  settled  the  mode  of 
election  of  the  German  emperors,  fixed  the  number 
of  electors  at  seven,  and  determined  their  rights  of 
voting.    The  present  diet  of  the  German  confede- 
ration assembles  in  the  former  palace  of  the  prince 
of  Tours  and  Taxis,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador;  a  structure  of  the  last  cen- 
tiuy,  containing  140  different  apartments,   and 
richly  furnished.    The  cathedral,  or  church  of  St 
Bartholomew,  is  an  edifice  of  Gothic  architecture, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  246  German  ft.  long,  by  216 
broad.    It  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  the  time 
of  the  Carlovingian  princes :  the  greats  part  of  it 
is,  however,  the  work  of  the  18Ui  and  14th  cen- 
turies :  the  tower,  which  is  260  ft.  in  height,  is 
still    unfinished.    This   church    has   not   much 
beauty,  but  it  contains  some  curious  monuments, 


especially  that  of  the  emperor  Gunther  of  Schwarz- 
burg,  killed  by  his  rival,  Charles  IV.;  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  As8umj)tion  by  Rubens,  and  a  Dying 
Magdalen  by  Brendel ;  and  the  chapel  in  which 
the  German  emperors  were  crowned.    There  are 
20  other  places  of  worship,  including  8  Lutheran, 
1  Calvinist,  1  French-Protestant,  and  4  R.  Cath. 
churches,  besides  3  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  a 
very  handsome  building.     In  tlie  church  of  St. 
Catheruic,  there  is  a  fiue  painting,  of  *  Jesus  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,'  by  Boss.    The  church  of  Sl 
Leonard,  near   the  river,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
palace  built  Ijv  Charlemagne,  but  of  which  no 
traces  exist.    The  Saalhof,  a  building  of  the  last 
century,  also  near  the  Mayn,  is  erected  on  the  site 
of  another  palace,  built  by  Louis  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, and  which  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  Carlovin^an  emperors  of  Germany.    The 
modern  edifice  includes  within  it  the  chajjel  of  the 
original  one,  which  is  probablv  the  most  ancient 
structure  in  Frankfort.    The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  in  Sachsenhausen, 
is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  now  serves  as  a  barrack 
for  Austrian  troops,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Prus- 
sians, garrison  Frankfort,    The  Hans  zom  Braun- 
fels,  or  exchange,  is  a  small  neat  quadrangle,  sur- 
rounded by    a  range   of  warehouses  and  shops, 
thronged  during  the  fair  with  merchants  of  all 
nations    The  Stadel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a  rich  banker 
and  citizen,  who,  in  1816,  bequeathed  a  million  of 
florins,  together  with  a  respectable  collection  of 
pictures  and  engravings  for  its  foundation)  occu- 

?ies  a  handsome  new  building  in  Mayence  Street, 
he  gallery,  without  being  first-rate,  possesses 
several  good  specimens  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  Flem- 
ish and  Dutch  masters.     Private  collections  of 
pictures  are  very  numerous ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  merchant  or  banker  in  Frankfort,  of  moderate 
affluence,  who  has  not  his  little  gallery,  wliich, 
with  his  music,  his  caleche,  and  his  pipe,'forms  hw 
favourite  recreation  from  the  fatigue  of  business. 
The  principal  work  in  the  fine  arts  at  Frankfort  is 
Danneker's  celebrated  statue  of  *  Ariadne  seated 
on  a  Tiger,'  in  the  garden  of  Mr,  Bethmann,  a 
banker.    Most  travellers  rank  this  piece  of  sculp- 
ture among  the  most  distinguished  productions  of 
modem  art ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
marble  in  which  it  is  executed  b  covered  with 
blue  veins  and  spots.    Danneker  had  this  work  in 
hand  for  16  years,  but  only  received  for  it  16,000 
florins,  or  1,250^    One  of  the  most  interesting 
public  monuments  is  without  the  Friedbecg-gatc ; 
It  is  a  colossal  mass  of  granite  roclcs  grouped  to- 
gether, on  one  of  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philipsthal  and  the  Hes- 
sians, who  fell  on  the  spot  defending  Frankfort, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  military  device  ca»t 
from  cannon  taken  from  the  French,  and  sur- 
rounded by  weeping  willows.    This  memorial  was 
erected  by  the  King  of  Prussia.    The  Senkenbei^ 
Museum  of  National  Hutory,  and  Medical  Insti- 
tute, occupy  an  imposing  building  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  the  museum  contains  many  rare  specimens 
brought  by  the  traveller  Rttppell  from  NE.  Africa. 
The  public  library,  with  80,000  vols.;  5  hospitals, 
the  orphan  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  with 
an  illuminated  clock  over  the  stage,  the  casino, 
or  principal  reading  club,  and  the  new  cemetery 
near  the  city,  containing  several  works  by  Tbor- 
waldsen,  are  the  remaining  objects  most  worthy  of 
notice.    The  hotels  in  Frankfort  are  amongst  its 
most  magnificent  edifices,  and  rank  among  the  first 
in  Germany  for  elegance  and  comfort.    Many  of 
these  are  situated  in  the  Zeil. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  table-covers, 
oil  cloth,  woollen,  cotton,  and  ailk  stufb,  woollen 
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yarn,  coloured  paper,  tobacco,  playing-<»urd8,  gold 
and  ailver  artides,  and  printers  black.  There  are 
about  twenty  printing  offices,  besides  several 
stereotype  and  lithographic  establishments.  But 
the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the  merchants 
of  Frankfort  are  commercial  transactions,  bank- 
ing, and  speculations  in  the  funds.  The  inhab.  of 
Sachsenhausen  are  mostly  peasantry  of  Saxon 
descent,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-citizens  in  manners,  customs,  dress,  and 
language,  as  well  as  occupations.  They  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  garden  cultivation,  fishing,  &a, 
or  as  porters.  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  great  em- 
poriums for  the  supply  of  Germany  with  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  and  enjoys  therefore  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  transit  and  commission  busi- 
ness. Two  large  and  celebrated  fairs,  at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  are  annually  held  in  this  city. 
These  suffered  materially  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  French,  and  since  the  peace 
they  have  been  affected  by  the  improved  com- 
munications  established  in  aHl  parts  of  the  country, 
the  greater  diffusion  of  shops  and  magazines  in 
all  the  principal  towns,  and,  in  short,  by  the  con- 
currence of  all  those  causes  that  tend,  as  civilisa- 
tion advances,  to  lessen  the  importance  of  fairs. 
However,  a  laige  amount  of  business  is  still  trans- 
acted at  the  Frankfort  fairs.  Cotton  twist  and 
stuffs,  and  cutler>%  are  the  British  commodities 
in  greatest  demand.  The  city  is  included  in  the 
(xcrman  customs'  league  (For  an  account  of  the 
territory  of  the  city  see  below  —  Frankfobt, 
Kkpublxc  of.) 

The  town  and  country  civil  and  criminal  tri- 
bunals, court  of  appeal,'  board  of  taxation,  and 
most  of  the  administrative  establishments  of  the 
republic  are  held  in  the  city,  lliere  are  a  great 
many  educational  institutions,  including  a  gym- 
nasium; the  medical  institute,  with  a  botanic 
garden ;  normal,  Jewish,  drawing,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  trades*  schools,  and  numerous  private  semi- 
naries ;  many  learned  and  benevolent  associations, 
as  the  Senhenbeig  society,  the  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  useful  arts,  and  philosophical, 
Bible,  and  missionary*  societies.  Few  towns 
abound  so  largely  with  public  charities.  The 
Jews  are  unusually  numerous  in  the  city,  and 
occupy  some  of  the  finest  mansions  here  and  in 
the  environs.  They  were  formerly  much  op- 
pressed—  compelled,  for  centuries,  to  live  m 
a  dark  unwholesome  quarter  called  the  Juden- 

gasse,  or  Jews  'Lane — ^but,  from  being  helots,  they 
ave  now  risen  to  be  almost  the  masters  of  the 
citv. 

l^ankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Germany.  Charlemagne  held  a  council  in  it  in 
794,  and  it  was  fortihed  by  Louis-le-D^bocnaire 
in  838.  In  843  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  king- 
dom of  Austrasia,  and  not  lonfi^  afterwards,  under 
Louis  the  German,  its  great  fairs  originated,  and 
Frankfort  became  the  commercial  cap.  of  Ger- 
many. From  this  period  the  increase  of  its  pro- 
sperity was  rapid,  and  in  1154  it  was  made  an  in- 
dependent free  city.  It  acquired  considerable 
pnvileges  during  the  next  two  centuries ;  and  in 
1390  had  obtained  nearly  its  present  extent  of 
territory.  From  1806  to  1810  it  was  the  cap.  of  a 
prince-primacy,  and  from  the  latter  year  till  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  comprised  a  territory 
of  nearlv  2,000  sq.  m.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Goethe,  bom  here  In  1749,  as  well  as  of  Amschel 
IlothschUd,  ancestor  of  the  great  banking  family 
of  the  name,  now  spread  over  all  Europe. 
Amschel  Rothschild  was  bom  in  a  wretched 
dwelling  in  the  Jews'  Lane,  in  1772,  the  son  of 
very  poor  parents,  and  died  in  1812,  worth  above 
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a  million  sterling.  (Stories  of  Banks  and  Bankenu 
by  F.  R.  Martin,  Lond.  1865.) 

FRANKFORT  (REPUBLIC  OF),  a  nomi- 
nallv  independent  state  of  W.  Germany,  and  the 
smallest  in  Europe,  consisting  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Mayn,  and  the  country  imme- 
diately around  it,  t(^thcr  with  some  detached 
portions  of  territory,  i^e  whole  having  an  area  of 
43  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  87,518  inhabitants  in 
1861.  The  state  includes,  besides  the  city,  eight 
viUages,  with  a  pop.  of  11,928  in  1861.  The 
largest  portion  of  territory  belon^^ing  to  Frankfort 
lies  on  both  sides  the  Ma3m,  haWng  NW.  and  N. 
the  dom.  of  Nassau  and  Hesse  Cassel ;  and  SE^ 
and  S.  those  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  It  is  quite 
level,  and  very  productive  and  well  cultivated, 
yielding  com,  potatoes,  pulse,  fruity  and  wine,  and 
feeding  many  cattle.  Much  of  it  is,  however, 
laid  out  in  gardens ;  the  environs  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort  being  completely  studded  with  'the 
country  houses  of  merchants  and  others.  Pre- 
viously to  the  insurrection  of  1848 — which  in 
Frankfort  was  of  a  very  sanguinary  nature— the 
institutions  of  the  republic  were  oligarchical ;  but 
they  were  subsequently  changed  to  others  of  a 
more  democratic  nature.  The  present  constitution 
of  Fiankfort-on-the-Mayn  was  proclaimed  by  the 
constituent  assembly  of  the  free  city,  on  Decem- 
ber 22^  1854,  and  accepted  by  a  general  vote  of 
the  citizens  of  Feb.  5  and  6, 1855.  According  to 
thb  charter,  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
is  exercised  by  two  representative  bodies — the 
senate,  consisting  of  twenty-one  life-membeis,  and 
the  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  eighty- 
eight  deputies,  of  which  fifty-seven  are  elected  by 
the  burgesses,  twenty  by  the  common  ooondl  of 
the  city,  and  eleven  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts.  Vacancies  in  the  senate  are  filled 
by  a  ballot-committee  of  twelve  members,  six  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  six  by  the  senate.    A  president  and  vice- 

Eresident---called  elder  burgomaster  and  younger 
urgomaster— elected  annuidly,  represent  the  exe- 
cutive authoritv  vested  in  the  senate,  llie  right 
of  making  and  altering  laws,  and  that  of  im- 
posing and  distributing  financial  burdens,  belongs 
solely  to  the  legislative  assembly.  Hie  budget  is 
voted  annually. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1862  comprised  an 
income  of  2,576,485  fionns,  or  214,707/;,  and  an 
expenditure  of  2,224,147  fiorins,  or  1853451. 
About  one-third  of  the  income  is  derived  from 
customs  duties,  and  another  t^ird  from  the  excise. 
There  is  a  state-lottery,  which  produces,  on  the 
average,  130,000  florins,  or  10,833/L,  per  annum. 
The  cost  of  government,  including  army  and 
police,  forms  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
expenditure;  and  for  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
afiairs,  1 1 8,492  florins,  or  9,874/L,  are  set  aside.  The 
public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  1862  amounted 
to  16,853,000  florins,  or  1,362,750/.  Verv  nearlv 
one-half  of  this  debt— exactly  7,868,060  florins-^ 
was  incurred  for  the  establishment;  of  railways. 
One  million  of  florins  of  the  capital  pays  no 
interest,  it  having  been  advanced,  under  this  con- 
dition, by  the  bank  of  Frankfort,  against  a  permis- 
sion to  issue  notes. 

The  contribution  of  Frankfort  to  the  German 
confederate  armv  amounts  to  1,119  men,  nearly 
all  infantry.  The  whole  of  this  force  is  raised  by 
enlistment,  for  periods  of  four  years  and  two 
months — formerlv  six  years  and  two  months — 
under  the  offeror  a  bounty  of  300  florins,  or  25/. 
The  men  receive  19  kreuzer,  or  about  6^d,  per 
diem,  with  increase  of  pay  at  the  end  often  years' 
service.  It  is  owing  to  the  position  of  tiie  Free 
City,  aa  the  seat  of  the  Geimanic  Diet,  that  itha« 
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to  keep  a  much  laiger  anned  force,  in  comparison 
with  its  population,  than  any  other  state  of  the 
confederation.  The  city  has  also  a  guard  of 
burgesses,  the  duties  of  which,  however,  are  of  a 
strictly  civil  nature.  Frankfort  maintains  repre- 
sentadves  in  most  of  the  principal  neighbouring 
states  of  Germany,  a  minister  at  Paris,  and  consuls 
in  London  and  some  of  the  American  capitals.  It 
has  one  rote  in  the  full  council  of  the  German 
confederation ;  and  divides  one  in  the  lesser 
council,  and  the  17th  place  in  the  diet,  with  the 
other  Hanse  Towns. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER,    a   town  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  prov.  Brandenburg,  cap. 
government  of  same  name,  circ  Lebus ;  on  the 
Oder,  about  116  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
60  m.  E.  by  S.  Berlin,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin 
to  Breslau.    Pop.  36,557  in  1862,  excU  of  garrison 
of  2,304.    Though  no  longer  a  fortress  of  any 
strength,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  witn 
towers  and  a  ditch.    It  is  well  built;  the  streets 
are  straight  and    broad;    the  houses  generally 
good ;  and  many  of  the  public  edifices  handsome. 
The  town  communicates  with  one  of  its  three 
suburbs  by  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Oder.    It 
has  a  good  market-place,  six  Protestant  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  s3magoguc,  govemroent 
house,  council-house,  new  post-house,  gymnasium, 
high  school,  school  of  midwifery,  school  for  neg- 
lected children,  and  various  oUier  schools;  an 
orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  with 
a  house  of  correction,  and  a  theatre.   A  university 
established  in  it,  in  1506,  was,  in  1810,  removed 
to  Breslau.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  authorities  for 
its  government  and  circle,  of  a  superior  judicial 
tribunal  for  the  former,  and  inferior  courts  for  the 
latter  and  ^e  town,  a  circle  council,  council  of 
nobihty  {Ritterackaft*- Direction)  y  and  boards  of 
taxation,  agriculture,  and  canals.    Being  situated 
on  the  high  road  from  Berlixi  to  Silesia,  and  oil  a 
na^ngable  river  communicating,  by  canals,  with 
the  Vistida  and  the  Elbe,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade;  though,  in  commercial  activity,  it  is  far 
inferior  to  its  namesake  on  the  Mayn.     It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  stock- 
ings, gloves,  leather,  earthenware,  wax,  and  sugar ; 
with  brandy  distilleries  and  mustard-works,  for 
which  article  it  is  celebrated.    A  good  deal  of 
wine  is  grown  in  its  vicinity.    Three  large  fain 
are  held  here  aimually,  in  Feb.,  July,  and  Nov. 
They  are  attended  by  great  numbers  of  merchants 
and  dealers  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from 
Germany.    Besides  the  woollens,  linens,  earthen- 
ware, silks,  and  other  articles  furnished  by  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  various  raw  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  Prussian  and  other 
German  states,  very  large  quantities  of  British, 
French,  Swiss,  and  other  foreign  goods,  are  dis- 
posed of  at  these  fairs,  partly  for  the  supply  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  principally,  perhaps,  for 
exportation  to  Poland,  Galida,  Russia,  and  Bo- 
hemia. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  emplo3red  in 
navigating  the  Oder  and  the  communicating 
streams  and  canals  to  Dantzic,  Warsaw,  Magde- 
burg, and  Hambnrs.  The  village  of  Kunersdorf, 
in  the  vicinity  of  wis  town,  has  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests  in  modem 
times.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1759,  Frederick 
the  Great  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  at  that  ^lace ;  bat  after 
partially  succeeding,  and  exhausting  all  the  re- 
sources of  skill  and  valour,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  immense  loss ;  the  approach  of  night 
having  alone  saved  his  army  from  being  com- 
pletely destroyed.  (See  Thomas  Carlyle^s  His- 
tory of  Frederick  11.,  called  Frederick  the  Great, 
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which  contains  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  Battle  of 
Kunersdorf.) 

Frankfort,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
Kentucky,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Franklin,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kentucky,  which  is  here  croascd 
by  a  bridge ;  68  m.  WSW.  Cincinnati  Pop.  5,500 
in  1861.  The  town  is  buried  among  steep  lulls, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  here  precipitous, 
and  from  400  to  500  ft  in  height.  Frankfort  is 
well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  but  many  of  the  private 
as  well  as  public  buildings  are  of  fine  white  marble. 
The  principal  public  edifices  are  the  state-house, 
with  a  fine  Ionic  portico ;  the  penitentiary,  having 
generally  about  100  inmates ;  three  churches,  an 
academy,  county  court-house,  and  several  manu- 
facturing establishments.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
trade :  steam  vessels  navigate  the  Kentucky  river 
as  far  as  this  town,  and  at  certain  seasons  three  or 
four  are  kept  in  regular  employ. 

FRASCATI  (an.  Tuseulum),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  comarca  di  Roma,  11  m.  SE.  Rome.  .  Pop. 
usually    about    4,300,  but  during  summer  this 
number  is  considerably  increased  by  the  infiux  of 
visitors.    It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  commanding  ain  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country;  but  except  the  piazza  in 
which  the  cathedral  is  situated,  Uie  town  is  dirty 
and  inconvenient.    Its  ruins,  and  the  surrounding 
villas,  constitute  its  chief  attraction;  but  the  latter 
are  now  falling  into  n^lect,  the  present  fashion  of 
the  Roman  nobUity  being  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Albano.    The  principal  villas  are  those  of  Counts 
Aldobrandini,  Bracciano,  Falconieri,  and  RuffinelU, 
on  the  grounds  of  which  last  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Tusculum.    The  splendid  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family,  Monte  Dragone,  is  now  neglected 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.    Frascad  has  a  public 
seminanr,  and  numerous  convents,  churches,  and 
public  muntains.    Its  bishop  is  always  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  highest  episcopal  council.   The 
ruins  of  Tusculum  {mtmicipiuM  dariMnnuun,  Cicero 
pro  Fonteio,  §  14.)  comprise  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  an  immense  hall,  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  to  baths,  fountains,  Ac    This  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  its  foundation 
being  ascribed  to  Tele^nus  the  son  of  Circe.    It 
was  strong,  as  well  by  its  position  as  by  the  walls 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  portions  of  which 
still  exist.    It  was,  also,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
the  allies  of  Rome ;  and  successfully  resisted  an 
attack  by  Haimlbal    The  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
Tusculum  was  built,  2,079  French  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  was  surmounted  by  a  dtadel, 
now  wholly  destroyed.    like  Frascati,  in  modem 
times,  Tusculum  was  crowded  with  the  villas  of 
distinguished  Roman  citizens,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Lucullus  and  Msacenas. 
But  the  fame  of  all  the  other  villas  has  been 
wholly  eclipsed  by  that  of  Cicero,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  his  works,  and  from  which  his  beautiful 
ethical  disquisitioiis,  entitled   the  DitputatioHea 
TuacmtatuB,    have   received   their    name.      The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  identify  the  site 
of  this  famous  villa  have  had  but  little  success. 
(Gell's  Rome,  i  468,  and  a  288 ;  Gruner's  Ancient 
Italy,  ii  44.) 

FRASERBURGH,  a  town  and  sea-port,  Soot- 
land,  CO.  Aberdeen,  on  its  NE.  coast,,  on  a  slight 
eminence  S.   side   of  Kinnaird   Head,  a   bold 

Eromontory,  on  which  are  an  old  castle  and  Ught- 
ouse,  120  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water;  18^  m.  £.  BanfT,  and  87  m.  N.  by£. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  North  of  Scotland  railway.  Pop. 
3,101  in  1861.  The  town  is  nearly  square.  Most 
of  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  A 
considerable  number  of  new  houses  have  been 
baOt  within  these  few  years.    The  chief  pubUo 
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buildings  are  the  parish  church,  the  episcopal 
chapel,  and  the  jail.  The  croes,  which  is  of  a 
hexagonal  form,  is  reckoned  a  fine  structure :  the 
area  of  its  base  is  500  ft.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  10  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which  only  one  is 
endowed.  The  harbour  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  partly  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. It  embraces  an  area  of  upwards  of  6  Scotch 
acres,  nearlv  a  half  of  which  has  been  excavated 
along  the  piers  and  jetties.  It  is  of  easy  access ; 
and  as  it  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  ships  of 
every  size,  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  shipping  interest  in  general  on  this 
coast.  Dried  and  pickled  cod  are  exported  to  the 
extent  of  about  2,000/.  sterling ;  gram  of  various 
kinds,  about  12,000  qrs. ;  potatoes,  G,000  bolls. 

The  town  and  harbour  existed  above  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  former  having  been  erected  into  a 
burgh  of  regalitv  in  1613,  cailed  Fraserburgh,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Alexander  Frascr  of  Philorth,  who 
obtained  the  charter.  The  same  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  in  1592, 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  university ; 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  there  is  an  old 
quadrangular  tower  of  three  stories,  which  formed 
part  of  a  building  originallv  intended  for  this 
seminarfT.  In  1597,  Mr.  Cfiarles  Ferme,  of  the 
University  of -Edinburgh,  was  elected  principal 
of  this  intended  college;  but  from  causes  not 
explained,  probably  from  want  of  funds,  the  plan 
was  abandoned. 

FKKDEKICKSHALL,  a  marit.  town  of  Norway, 
gov.  Aagerhuus,  at  the  intlux  of  a  small  river  into 
the  Ide-fiord,  near  the  X£.  angle  of  the  Skagerrack; 
67  m.  SSK.  Christiania.  Pop.  6,503  m  1860. 
Frederickshall  is  an  open  town,  but  immediately 
above  it,  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  400  ft  in  height, 
overhanging  Uie  sea,  is  the  strong  fortress  of 
Frederickntein,  at  the  siege  of  which  Charles  XII., 
king  of  Sweden,  was  killed,  on  the  dOth  of  Nov., 
1718.  It  was  doubted  for  a  while  whether  the 
king  met  his  death  by  a  ball  fh)m  the  fortress,  or 
had  been  assassinated ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  treachery  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Frederickshall 
spreads  irregularly  round  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  is  built;  *  it  is  a  strange-looking  little  town, 
in  which  houses,  rocks,  and  water  are  curiously 
mingled.  One  street  is  terminated  by  a  perpen- 
dicular rock;  another  by  a  deep  creek;  and,  as 
there  are  only  three  or  four  little  streets  in  the 
town,  it  has  at  least  the  praise  of  being  singularly 
picturesque.'  (Inglis's  Norway,  p.  289.)  The 
streets,  though  few,  are  wide  and  regular,  present- 
ing many  handsome  houses,  generally  two  stories 
high  ;  aU  of  which  appear  to  have  been  built  since 
the  conflagration,  in  1759,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  place  was  laid  in  ashes.  A  considerable 
trade  in  timber  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  a  few 
manufactures  of  linens,  tobacco,  &c 

The  castle  of  Frederickstein  is  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  place  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  fire  alluded  to  above,  and  is 
now  in  a  state  of  great  neglect.  An  obelisk  has 
been  erected  on  the  place  where  Charles  XI  I.  feU. 

FREIBERG,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  and 
cap.  of  its  mining  district,  circ  Dresden,  near  the 
£.  arm  of  the  Mulde ;  19  m.  SW.  Dresden,  and  50 
m.  SE.  Leipzic,  on  the  railway  from  Drraden  to 
Chemnitz.  Pop.  17,510  in  1861.  Freiberg  is  an 
ancient  imperial  city,  and  is  still  surrounded  by 
old  walls  and  a  ditch ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
fortifications  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  public 
walks.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with 
a  richly  ornamented  portal,  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
called  the  Golden  Gate;  some  curiously  carved 
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stone  polpits ;  the  tomb  of  Werner  tlie  geologist; 
a  clia^^l  in  which  the  Protestant  princes  of  Saxony, 
from  1541  to  1694,  were  buried ;  and  a  remarkable 
monument  with  an  alabaster  statue  of  the  Elector 
Maurice,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  at 
the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1553,  when  he  completely  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  There  are  7  other 
churches,  one  of  which  has  a  spire  upwards  of  210 
fl.  hi^h;  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Without  the 
town  IS  the  old  castle  of  Freudenstein,  now  used 
as  a  com  magazine.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Freiberg 
has  been  determined  by'  the  productiveness  of  its 
silver  mines,  to  the  discovery  of  which  it  owed 
its  origin  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  before  the  80  vears'  war,  it  is 
said  to  have  had  32,000  inhabs.  Its  pop.,  together 
with  the  produce  of  its  mines,  has  of  late  fallen  off; 
owing  to  the  richest  veins  being  exhausted,  or  to 
the  shafts  having  been  driven  so  deep  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  drain  off  the  water.  Still, 
however,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt,  employing  ^to- 
gether about  4,500  miners.  The  pnncipal  silver 
mine  is  called  the  Himmel^rst,  tnat  is  *  Prince 
of  Heaven,'  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  Euro{)e, 
as  well  for  the  quantity  of  ore  it  furnishes,  as  for 
the  excellence  of  its  works.  It  has  been  wrought 
upwards  of  400  years,  and  for  200  yielded  silver  to 
the  annual  amount  of  95,000  crowns. 

The  ore  is  smelted  at  the  village  of  Halsbrucke, 
about  3  m.  from  Freiberg,  where  there  are  nume- 
rous furnaces,  forces,  d^c,  and  where  the  process 
of  amalgamation  is  conducted  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Freiberg  has  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver  lace,  employing  700  hands ;  a  woollen  cloth 
and  cassimere  factory,  in  which,  besides  steam- 
engines,  110  hands  are  employed;  manufactures 
of  lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and  thread,  white  lead, 
litharge,  vitriol,  leather,  copper  ware,  Ac. ;  some 
extensive  breweries ;  and  a  shot  foundbry,  the  only 
one  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  high 
board  of  mines  ( Oberbergamt) ,  and  that  of  foundries 
{Oherhutaenami),  with  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
all  such  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a  g3rmnasium  with  a  good  library ;  but  its 
most  celebrated  establishment  is  its  mming  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1765.  It  owes  its  principal 
celebrity  to  Werner,  appointed  professor  of  mine- 
ralogy in  it  in  1775 :  his  eloquence  and  the  charm 
of  his  manner  inspired  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
into  his  pupils,  and  besides  raising  the  school  of 
Freiberg  to  the  highest  eminence,  and  attracting 
to  it  students  from  the  most  distant  countries, 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  science.  There  are  now 
about  10  professors  in  the  school  of  Freiberg,  who 
give  instruction  in  the  working  of  mines  and  of 
metals,  and  in  chemistry,  and  all  the  accessory 
sciences.  A  specified  number  of  Saxon  pupils  re- 
ceive gratuitous  instruction  in  this  school,  some  of 
whom  work  as  miners  for  a  certain  time  each  day, 
receiving  higher  wages  than  the  ordinary  miners. 
There  is  also  a  preparatory  school  to  qualify  pupils 
for  the  academy.  Attached  to  the  latter  are  many 
scientific  coUections,  and  among  others  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  precious  stones  amassed  by 
Werner,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  academy. 

Freiberg  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  bestowed  on  it  many  immunities  and 
privileges.  It  suffered  greatly  during  both  the 
thirty  years'  and  the  seven  years'  war. 

FREIBURG,  or  FRIBOURG,  a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland,  the  ninth  in  rank  in  the  confederation,  in 
the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between  lat, 
46°  27'  and  47°  N.  and  long.  60  45'  and  'P  22'  E. ; 
having  for  the  most  part  N.  and  E.  the  Bernese 
territory,  and  S.  and  W.  that  of  Vaud.   A  detached 
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portion  to  the  W.  has  for  its  NW.  boundary  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  ever3rwhere  else  en- 
closed by  the  cant.  Vaud.  Its  greatest  length  N. 
and  S.  is  aboat  40  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
8  to  26  m.  Area,  664  sq.  m.  Pop.  105,970  in  1860» 
being  177  to  the  muare  mile.  The  northern  part 
of  the  canton  is  almost  a  level  plain,  or  at  most 
only  hilly;  but  proceeding  S.  the  surface  becomes 
more  uneven,  and  the  S.  half  of  the  canton  is  co- 
vered with  mountains,  appertaining  partly  to  the 
Jura  system  and  partly  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  but 
none  of  their  summits  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  principal  are  the  Dent  de  irmleyre, 
7,836  fU ;  the  2).  de  Follieran,  7,667  ft. ;  and  M. 
Moleson,  6,572  ft,  high.  Nearly  the  whole  canton 
is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Aar,  its  centre  being 
traversed  bv  the  Saane,  or  Sarine,  an  affluent  of 
that  river,  ^e  Broye  is  the  other  principal  stream. 
The  chief  lake  is  thnt  of  Morat  {Murtemee)  in  the 
N..  through  which  the  last-named  river  flows :  it 
is  6  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad,  and  very  abundant 
in  fish,  particularly  fine  eels.  Climate  mild  in  the 
N.,  but  rigorous  in  winter  in  the  S.  The  highest 
mountains  are  composed  principally  of  a  coarse- 
grained limestone,  containing  many  flints ;  those 
of  inferior  height  of  sandstone.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  land  is  fertile:  it  has  about 
100,000  acres  of  arable  land,  68,600  do.  meadow, 
20,000  do.  of  pasture  land,  700  do.  vinevards ;  and 
the  forests  are  supposed  to  comprise  3^,500  acres. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhab.  in  the 
N.,  and  cattle-rearing  in  the  S.  districts.  Enough 
of  com  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  but  tine 
dairy  hnsbimdry  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
industry,  and  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  in 
any  other  Swiss  canton.  The  annual  produce  of 
cheese  is  estimated  at  40,000  cwt.,  worth  1,200,000 
fr.  The  famous  Gruy^  cheese,  produced  in  the 
district  of  that  name,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarine, 
stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  cheese, 
and  is  highly  prized  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  average  produce  is  about  25,000  cwt.  a  year. 
The  breeds  of  horses  and  black  cattle  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  confederation,  and  laiige  markets 
for  the  sale  of  both  are  held  at  Romont,  Bolle,  and 
Freiburg.  Gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  Ac  are 
most  numerous  in  the  N.  Tobacco,  oleaginous 
plants,  hemp,  flax,  &e.  are  grown,  but  in  no  great 
quantities.  The  produce  of  timber  is  important. 
Turf  is  procured  in  many  places,  coal  only  in  the 
S.,  and  to  an  inconsiderable  amount.  There  is  a 
glass  factory  at  Semsales,  employing  160  work- 
men. The  other  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  straw  hats,  leather,  and  jMper,  but  they  are 
quite  insignificant.  The  chief  article  of  export 
besides  cheese  is  timber  to  France,  from  which 
about  22,000  or  28,000  cwt.  of  salt  are  imported 
yearly.  The  people  generally  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  public  roads,  which  were  for- 
merly very  bad,  have  been  of  late  years  greatly 
improved,  and  tlie  ^reat  line  of  railway  from  Berne 
to  Geneva  is  runmng  right  through  the  canton. 
Freiburg  is  divided  into  13  circles  or  distr.  Chief 
towns,  Freiburg,  the  cap.,  Morat,  Gruy^res,  £s- 
tavayer,  Bulle,  and  Romont;  but,  except  the  firat, 
none  has  1,500  inhab.  Seven-eighths  of  the  pop. 
are  Rom.  Cath. ;  the  Protestants,  about  8,400,  re- 
side chiefly  in  the  district  of  Morat.  German  is 
spoken  in  the  NE.,  and  a  dialect  of  Romansche  or 
Italian  in  the  S. ;  but  French  is  the  language  most 
univenally  employed  in  the  canton,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  that  of  all  state  proceedings.  Since 
1880,  the  government  has  been  whollv  democratic 
It  consists  of  a  great  and  petty  council ;  the  former, 
which  has  the  sole  leg^Iative  power,  consists  of 
86  membeiB,  or  about  one  for  every  thousand  of 
the  inhab. :  all  males  above  25  years  of  age,  not 


servants  or  subject  to  foreign  powers,  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  appointment  of  the  eledon  of 
the  central  body.  The  petty  or  executive  council 
is  composed  of  18  members  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  who  also  appoint  for  life  the  13  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  great  council 
is  presided  over  by  an  Avoifer,  who  holds  oflioe  for 
two  years  only;  while  the  council  itself  exists  for 
nine  years.  Each  circle  has  its  own  local  council, 
a  governor  called  an  Oberamtmannj  and  a  court  of 
justice  with  appeal  to  that  in  the  cap.  Personal 
freedom,  the  privilege  of  petitioning,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  rights,  have  been  guaranteed ;  as 
also  the  liberty  oi  the  press.  Education  in  this 
cant,  was  formerly,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  still 
in  a  lower  state  than  in  many  others.  The  places 
for  superior  instruction  are  chiefly  in  the  town  of 
Freiburg  (which  see),  and  the  Protestant  college 
at  Morat. 

Freiburg  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1,240  men  to 
the  army  of  the  Swiss  confederation ;  and  contri- 
butes lo,600  francs  annually  to  its  expenditure. 
Besides  the  above  contingent,  and  an  equally  nu- 
merous corpa  de  reaerve,  there  is  a  militia  of  all  the 
male  pop.  between  16  or  20  and  46  or  60.  The 
total  public  revenue  in  1862  amounted  to  1,204,240 
francs,  and  the  expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to 
1,168,789  francs.  The  canton,  at  tlie  same  period, 
had  a  debt  of  8,386,400  francs.  Before  the  11th 
century  this  territory  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  Zcehringen,  and  other  feudal  nobles.  Its  his- 
tory, after  the  16th  century,  is  for  the  most  part 
that  of  its  cap. 

Freiburg,  or  Fribouro,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  both  sides  the  Serine, 
15  m.  SW.  Bern,  and  82  m.  NE.  Lausanne,  on  the 
railway  from  Bern  to  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Pop. 
10,454  in  1860.  Few  towns  in  Europe  are  as  sin- 
gularly situated  as  Freibuig.  It  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town ;  the  former 
built  on  the  summits  of  a  succession  of  rocky  hills, 
and  the  latter  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Serine, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  brid^  of  wood,  and 
one  of  stone.  The  upper  town  is  the  principal. 
Many  of  its  houses  stand  on  the  very  edj^  of  the 
precipice  overhanging  the  river ;  and  tiieir  quaint 
architecture,  the  long  line  of  embattled  walla 
stretching  up  hill  and  down  dale,  varied  by  the 
chain  of  feudal  watch-towers  and  gateways  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  which  still  exist  in  a  perfect 
state,  together  with  the  singular  and  romantic 
features  of  the  gorge  of  the  Serine,  give  the  distant 
view  of  the  town  an  aspect  different  from  that  of 
any  other  in  Europe,  wbidi  is  at  once  imposing 
and  hig[hly  picturesque.  The  great  glory  of  the 
town  is  Its  iron  suspension  bridge,  one  of  the  longest 
and  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  erected  across  the 
rsA'me  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  is 
905  ft.  in  length,  28  ft.  in  breadth,  and  174  ft^  in 
elevation ;  being  more  than  one-third  longer,  and 
nearly  as  much  higher,  then  the  Menai  Bridge 
between  Anglesea  and  Carnarvonshire.  Trie 
materials  of  whidi  it  is  composed  are  almost, 
exclusiyely  Swiss.  It  was  completed  in  three 
years,  at  an  expense  of  about  25,0002^,  under  M. 
Chaley,  an  engineer  of  Lyons ;  and  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  1834.  Freiburg  has  9  con- 
vents, and  4  churohes,  besides  numerous  chapels. 
The  principal  chureh,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  a 
rather  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  spire  ele- 
vated 876  ft.,  being  the  highest  in  Switzerland. 
It  has  some  cnrious  baa-raiefs  and  paintings; 
and  an  organ  with  7,800  pipes,  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  on  tiie  continent.  The  Jesuits  have  a 
monastery  at  Freiburg,  founded  in  1684  It  was 
suppressed  preyioosly  to  1818»  when  it  was  re^ 
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stored  by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  of  the 
canton.  It  sapported,  for  a  tfane,  60  *  fathers,' 
and  had  attached  to  it  a  college,  in  which  bcn 
tween  300  and  400  pupils  were  edacated,  mostly 
the  children  of  French  and  German  K  Catholic 
families.  The  college  was  suppressed  in  1847, 
after  the  Sonderbund  war,  and  notwithstanding 
many  efforts  to  that  effect,  has  not  since  been 
re-opened.  The  extensive  buildings  belonging 
to  the  college  occupy  the  highest  site  of  the  town, 
and  tower  over  all  other  houses.  The  remaining 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice  an  the  town-bal^ 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
2oehiingen,  the  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  work- 
houM,  house  of  connection,  some  public  baths, 
several  public  libraries,  and  sevcxal  learned  so- 
cieties. FrdbuTg  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  canton,  and  the 
residence  of  the  R.  Cath.  bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva.  It  has  a  few  manufactories  of  straw 
hats,  porcelain,  tobacco,  chicory,  paper,  hats,  and 
musical  instruments,  and  dyeing  houses,  tanneries, 
and  brewerieai  Most  of  its  pop.  are  Catholics; 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  inhab. 
•of  the  upper  town  speak  French,  while  those  of 
the  lower  speak  German ;  and  many  understand 
only  one  of  those  languages.  The  npper  town 
was  founded,  in  1176,  by  Duke  Berehtold  of 
Zcehringen;  the  lower  town  had  existed  pre- 
viously. In  1277  Freiburg  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg ;  but  in  1450  it  became 
a  free  city  of  the  empire.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
soon  afterwards  constituted  himself  its  protector; 
but  the  Freibuigers  having  distinffuished  them- 
selves in  the  contest  against  Chartes  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  the  city  and  its  territorv  were  received 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1481.  In  1476, 
a  celebrated  Swiss  diet  sat  within  the  walls  of 
Freiburg,  and  in  1803  another,  the  latter  being 
that  at  which  the  French  Act  of  Mediation  was 
accepted. 

FKEJUS  (an,  Fontm  JulH),  a  town  of  France, 
d<^p.  Var,  cap.  canL,  in  a  spacious  plain,  1  m.  from 
tlie  Mediterranean,  and  15  m.  S£.Draguignan,  on 
the  railwav  fh>m  Marseilles  to  Nice.  Pop.  2,887 
in  1861.  The  town  offen  continsts  painfully  with 
its  sjident  condition.  Formerly  it  was  a  league 
in  circ,  was  surrounded  by  strong  ufalls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  had  40,000  inhab.  Its  amphi- 
theatre, the  outer  circ  of  which  is  218^  ft,  still 
exists  in  a  ruined  state.  Its  port,  which  was 
under  its  walls,  and  communicated  with  the  sea 
by  means  of  a  canal  1|  m.  in  length,  was  bor- 
dered by  fine  quays,  the  traces  of  which  still 
exist;  as  well  as  part  of  a  lighthouse,  and  a 
laige  triumphal  areh,  which  formed  the  entrance 
fn»m  the  port  into  the  town.  The  sites  of  the  port 
and  canal  are  now  occupied  by  gardens.  The 
town  and  port  were  formerly  supplied  with  water 
from  the  river  Siagne,  by  means  of  a  fine  aque- 
duct, 18|  m.  in  length:  this  noble  work  is  in 
great  part  destroyed.  Frejus  has  a  church  and 
episcopal  palace,  both  of  which  are  of  Gothic 
an;hitecture,  but  in  part  constructed  of  the  ma- 
tf'rials  of  Roman  edifices.  The  chapel  of  the  bap- 
tisteiy  is  an  octagonal  building,  ornamented  with 
eight  ancient  Corinthian  columns.  Numerous 
other  remains  of  antiquity  may  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has  a  seminary  and  a  hospital, 
both  modem  and  handsome  buildings.  Frejus  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce; it  has  some  bottle-cork  factories,  and 
water-works  for  sawing  timber ;  but  its  trade  is 
now  next  to  nothing,  and  its  ancient  fleets  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  boats. 

This  town  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  gave  it  his  own  name. 
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Augustus  sent  thitber  the  200  galleys  taken  from 
Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  made  Fbrum 
Julii  a  naval  station  of  importance,  and  planted 
in  it  a  colony  of  soldiers  of  tl^e  8th  legion. 
Agrippa  further  devoted  his  endeavours  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Its  strong 
fortifications  protected  it  fur  a  considerable  period 
against  the  barbarians;  but  about  the  year  940 
it  was  destroyed  bv  the  Saracens,  nor  has  it  since 
recovered  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  its  former 
prosperity.  At  St.  Raphael,  a  little  fishing  village 
about  1^  m.  from  Frejus,  Napoleon  disembarked 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  m  1799,  and  again 
embarked  for  Elba  in  1814. 

Frejus  was  the  birthplace  in  antiquity  of  Julius 
Agrioola,  C.  Gallns  the  poet,  and  Roscius  the 
actor ;  and  in  modem  times  of  the  Abb^  Sifeyes. 

FREYBURG,  or  FREIBOURG,  a  city  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ  Upper  Rhine,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Dreysam,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhine,  within  the  skirts  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  HOllenthal, 
71^  SSW.  Carlsruhe,  and  82  m.  NNE.  Basle, 
on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  O.  M.  to  Basle. 
Pop.  16,883  in  1861.  The  town  was  originaUy 
fortified  by  its  founder ;  but  its  fortifications  were 
levelled  b^  the  French  in  1754,  and  their  place  is 
now  occupied  by  fine  public  walks  and  vineyards, 
from  which  excellent  wine  is  obtained.  It  is 
generally  well-built  and  lighted,  contains  several 
good  sciuares,  and  has  numerous  public  edifices. 
The  principal  of  the  latter  is  the  mmaier  or  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic  buildings  in 
Germany,  and  remarkable  alike  for  the  delicate 
symmetry  of  its  proportions,  and  the  good  taste  of 
its  decorations.  It  was  began  by  Conrad  of 
Z«ehringen  in  the  12th,  but  not  completed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  century.  The 
whole  edifice  is  built  of  red  sandstone.  The  W. 
front,  with  a  magnificent  portal,  and  the  tower 
and  spire,  380  ft  nigh,  which  surmount  it,  were 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Erwin  of  Steinbadv 
the  arohitect  of  Strasbnrg  cathedraL  The  spire 
is  of  the  finest  openwork  tracery,  all  of  stone,  and 
of  extreme  boldness  as  well  as  lightness.  The 
minster  contains  statues  of  Berehtold  V.  and  the 
other  dukes  of  Zoehringen,  who  were  buried  in  it; 
several  tombs  worthy  of  notice;  a  remarkable 
piece  of  sculpture  of'^the  Lord*s  Supper,  by  an 
artist  of  the  16th  century ;  paintings  oy  B.  Grilu, 
a  famous  artist,  also  of  the  16th  century ;  and 
some  stained  glass  windows  of  great  b^uty. 
The  university,  founded  in  1454,  is  in  a  yerv 
flourishing  state;  it  has  about  600  students,  their 
number  living,  for  several  years  past,  beien  on 
the  increase.  It  is  particularly  famous  as  a  school 
of  theology,  having  united  with  it  the  high  Rum. 
Cath.  seminary  of  the  mnd  duchj,  removed 
Uiither  from  Mersburg.  The  university  possesses 
a  good  deal  of  landed  property  in  WUrtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Switzerland ;  besides  which  it  enjoys 
considerable  government  grants.  It  has  a  libraiy 
with  upwards  of  100,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of  nat. 
history,  museum,  fine  collection  of  philosophical 
instruments,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical 
theatre,  school  for  clinical  instruction,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  In  the  chureh  of  the  university 
there  are  several  paintings  by  Holbein.  Frey- 
burg  has  a  grand-ducal  and  an  archiepisoopal 
palace,  8  hospitals,  a  custom-house,  a  venerable 
old  Gothic  building ;  a  new  archiepiscopal  se- 
minary and  chureh,  a  Lutheran  church,  new 
museum,  town-hall,  theatre,  house  of  correction, 
foundling  and  orphan  asylums,  many  other  bene- 
volent institutions,  a  gymnasium,  an  Induttrie- 
Sirten,  or  school  of  forest  and  garden  economy ; 
erdcr*s  institute  of  arts,  for  copper-plate  engniv- 
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ing,  and  printing,  and  lithography ;  a  geographi- 
cal institute,  teachers*  seminaiy,  school  for  girls 
kept  by  Ursuline  nuns,  and  a  great  number  of 
general  and  primary  schools.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  called  the  fish^market,  is  a  fountain 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the 
city,  Duke  Berchtold  III.  of  Zcehringen.  Frei- 
burg is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  with  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  the  grand-duchy,  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Mayence,  Fulda,  Kothenburg,  and 
Limburg;  of  an  aulic  court,  and  the  superior 
courts  of  law,  and  government  offices  for  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Its  chief  sources  of  pros- 
perity are  its  university  and  other  public  estab- 
lishments ;  but  it  has  also  manufactures  of  chicory, 
soap,  starch,  leather,  tobacco,  bells  and  other 
metallic  articles,  good  musical  and  sui^cal  in- 
struments, earthenware,  besides  several  paper- 
mills  and  dyeing-houses.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
fine  gardens  of  Ludwigshohe,  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Zcehriugen,  and  many  other  spots  ad- 
mired for  their  picturesque  beauty.  Freyburg 
was  founded  in  1118,  by  Duke  Berchtold  III.; 
it  was  long  the  cap.  of  the  landgraviate  of  Breis- 
gau;  belonged  succ^sively  to  the  house  of 
Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  and  was  finally 
ceded  to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 

FRIESLAND,  a  prov.  of  Holland;  which  see. 

FRIGENTO,  or  FRICENTO,  a  town  of  South- 
ern Italy,  prov.  Avellino,  17  m.  £NE.  Avellino. 
Pop.  3,658  m  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, containing  some  excellent  paintings.  Its 
mhab.  subsist  b]r  the  sale  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
com.  Frigento  is  said  by  some  antiquaries  to 
CK:cupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  FrequerUvntj  and 
by  others  that  of  JEctdanumy  besieged  by  SuUa 
during  the  civil  wars ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  difiercnt  from  either.  Near  it  is  a  valley, 
supposed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  to  be 
identical  with  the  Amwancti  vaUes  of  Viigil.  It 
is  narrow,  and  is  pressed  in  on  both  sides  by  high 
ridges  thickly  covered  with  copses  of  oak.  The 
bottom  of  the  dell  is  bare  and  and.  In  the  lowe^st 
part,  and  close  under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval 
pool,  not  50  ft.  in  diameter,  the  water  m  which 
boils,  and  spouts  up  in  jet»  d'eauj  at  irregular  in- 
ter\'als,  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  with  a  hissing 
noise,  accompanied  by  strong  sulphurous  and 
mephitic  exhalations. 

It  was  through  this  orifice  that  the  fuzy  Alecto 
descended  to  Tartarus,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  admirable 
description  given  by  \  irgil : — 

'  Ert  locu8>  Italise  in  medio  sub  montibns  altis, 
Nobilia,  et  faroft  znuItiR  memoratns  in  oris, 
Ammncti  valles :  deneis  hunc  frondibus  atnim 
TJrget  utximque  Istas  nemoris,  medioqne  fragosos 
Dat  Ronitum  aaxls  et  torto  vertice  toitens. 
Hlc  apecus  horFendam,  et  sa?yi  spiracnla  Ditis, 
jVIonstrantiu',  ruptoqnc  ingens  Acherouto  vorago 
Festiferas  apertt  fauces.' 

^eid  vii.  line  563. 

FROME,  or  FROME-SELWOOD,  a  pari,  bor., 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund. 
Frome,  near  the  W.  border  of  the  co. ;  11  m.  S.  by 
E.  Bath,  and  116^  m.  W.  London  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  9,522,  and 
of  par.  11,200  in  1861.  Frome  is  situated  on  an 
irregular  acclivity  rising  abruptly  from  the  Frome, 
or  stream  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  The 
principal  street  contains  many  well-built  houses, 
and  a  good  modem  market-place ;  between  thirty 
and  forty  other  streets,  mostly  very  narrow  and 
irregular,  bein^  connected  with  it  on  either  side. 
It  is  pav«l,  lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with 
water.    The  church,  dcdtcated  -to  St.  John,  is  a 
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spacious  stracture  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  with 
a  tower  and  fine  octagonal  spire  120  ft  in  height,, 
has  four  ancient  chapels,  and  many  interesting 
monuments ;  it  was  restored  in  1863.  There  are 
three  other  churches,  aqd  six  dissenting  chapels. 
There  are  also  asylums  for  the  maintenance,  edu- 
cation, and  apprenticing  forty  poor  girls  ;  an 
almshouse  for  twenty  poor  men,  in  a  substantial 
quadrangular  building  erected  in  1790,  and  en- 
dowed with  funded  property  of  800i  a  year;  a  free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI. ;  a  charity  school,  in  which  thirty-seven  boys 
are  clothed  and  educated  for  four  years,  and  then 
apprenticed;  an  almshouse  for  thirty-one  old 
women,  founded  at  the  same  period  as  the  charity 
school  (Edw.  IV.),  and  connected  with  the  sanie 
endoift-ment.  There  is  also  a  national  school  fur 
200  boys  and  150  girls ;  and  several  large  Sun- 
day schools.  The  chief  market,  Wednesilaj' ;  a 
smaller  one,  Saturday.  Fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
cheese,  Feb.  24  and  Nov.  25.  TheVoollen  manu- 
facture is  the  ancient  staple  of  the  town,  and  fur- 
nishes the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.  The 
goods  consist  chiefly  of  the  finer  kinds  of  broad- 
cloth and  kerseymeres.  Cards  for  dressing  wook 
are  also  manufactured,  though  to  a  much  less  ex- 
tent than  formerly,  when  it  supplied  them  to  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  canal 
hence  to  Stalbridge,  with  a  branch  to  Wells  and 
Bradford.  The  Reform  Act  conferred,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Frome  the  pri\nlege  of  sending  one  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  parL  bor.  com> 
prise  a  nearly  square  space,  extendmg  about  1  m. 
each  way.  Registered  electors  399  in  1862.  The 
neighbourhood  is  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  am- 
tains  many  old  family  mansions.  Frome  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ale.  Two  couns- 
leet  are  held,  one  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the 
other  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  lords  of  the  manor. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  also  held  in  the 
town. 

FROSINONE  (an.  Fnumo),  a  town  of  South- 
em  Italy,  prov.  of  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill  near  the  Cosa,  and  on  the  upper  road 
between  Rome  and  Naples;  47^  m.  ESE.  the 
former  city.  Pop.  7,860  in  1868.  ITie  town  is 
very  ill-built,  but  has  many  churches  and  con- 
vents; is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence 
of  a  card,  delegate.  It  has  an  annual  fair,  which 
be^^ins  at  Whitsuntide,  and  lasts  twenty  days. 
Being  near  the  confines  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
territory,  its  neighbourhood  is  infamous  for  bri> 
gandage;  to  repress  which  a  criminal  tribunal, 
established  in  it,  offers  a  reward  for  the  heads  of 
brigands. 

FUERTE  (EL),  an  inland  city  of  Mexico,  state 
of  Sonora,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  a  rivei  of 
the  same  name,  350  m.  NW.  by  W.  Durango,  and 
770  m.  NW.  Mexico.  Pop.  estim.  at  4,500  in 
1862.  The  town  was  originally  a  military  station, 
estabUshed  by  the  Spaniards  m  their  progress  to- 
wards tlie  K.  It  is  now  a  commercial  depot  for 
goods  passing  to  and  from  the  port  of  Guaymas ; 
and  the  seat  of  the  governor,  and  supreme  tnbqiial 
of  justice.  Its  importance  is  wholly  due  to  tlicf«e 
circumstances,  its  local  position  being  far  fr<im 
favourable.  It  stands  on  the  N.  ridge  of  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  or  in  spots  where  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  confluence  of  two  large  streams, 
ensure  a  supply  of  water ;  added  to  which  the  heat 
in  summer  is  almost  insupportable. 

FULDA,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  prov. 
Fulda,  G.  D.  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  river  of  same 
name,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  62  m.  SSE.  Cassel,  an<i  56  m.  NE.  Fraiik- 
fort-on-thc-Mayn,  on  tlic  railway  from  Frankfort 
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to  Eisenach.  Pop.  10,112  in  1861.  It  is  a  pretty 
town  in  a  very  agreeable  situation;  haa  8ome 
good  streets,  and  several  squares ;  of  the  latter, 
that  in  which  the  cathedral  stands  is  the  princi- 
pal, and  is  ornamented  with  two  obelisks  upwards 
of  40  ft.  high.  The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  edi- 
fice, about  335  ft.  long,  by  213  (L  in  breadth ;  it 
has  a  tower  190  ft,  and  a  handsome  cu[)ola  180  ft, 
high,  the  latter  raised  upon  16  Ionic  columns;  a 
high  altar  and  15  others,  2  organs,  the  laigest  of 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  and  the 
tomb  of  St.  Boniface.  There  are  three  other  Kom. 
Calh.  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  some 
other  places  of  worship,  a  bishop's  palace  and 
garden,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  Iknedictine  con- 
vent, Kom.  Oath,  seminary,  public  library,  gym- 
nasium, lyceum,  school  of  industry,  and  many 
other  schools ;  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, various  benevolent  institutions,  an  arsenal, 
house  of  correction,  and  workhouse.  Fulda  is  the 
residence  of  a  K.  Cath.  bishop,  with  supreme 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  throughout  Hesse-Cas- 
sel ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court 
of  the  prov.  It  lias  factories  of  stockings,  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  and  leather;  dye- 
houses,  and  wax  bleaching  and  saltpetre  works. 
About  a  league  S.  of  the  town  is  Adolphsek,  or 
the  '  Pheasantry^'  a  country  seat  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  pnnce-bishops  of  Fulda. 

If  U^^CHAL,  a  town  of  Madeira,  which  see. 

FUNEX,  or  FYEX,  an  isknd  of  the  Danish 
archipelago,  the  next  in  size  after  Zealand,  lying 
between  it  and  continental  Denmark;  separated 
fit>m  the  former  by  the  Great,  and  from  the  latter 
by  the  Little  Belt.  It  extends  between  lat  55°  2' 
and  55°  38'  N.,  and  long.  9°  42'  and  10°  53'  E. 
Length,  NE.  to  SVV.,  50  m«  Area,  1,187  sq.  m. 
Pop.  196,811  in  1858.  The  surface  b  generally 
undulating;  there  are  a  few  hills  in  the  S., 
but  they  rise  to  no  considerable  height.  The 
shores  are  very  much  indented;  and  m  the  NE. 
the  Odensee-Dord  extends  inland  for  several 
miles.  The  chief  river  is  that  of  Odensee,  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island;  rivulets, 
lakes,  and  marshes  numerous.  Climate  humid 
and  variable ;  soil  very  productive.  *  Funen  pre- 
sents a  less  agreeable  prospect  than  Zealand, 
owing  not  to  its  more  scanty  fertility,  but  to  the 
greater  paucity  of  trees.  The  crops  seem  equally 
abundant,  and  the  flocks  equally  numerous ;  and, 
indeed,  Funen  is  more  an  exporting  country  than 
Zealand,  in  both  com  and  cattle.'  (Inglis,  Nor- 
way, 327-328.)  Barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye,  and 
vegetables  are  grown  in  quantities  much  beyond 
tbose  required  for  home  consumption;  flax  and 
liemp  are  largely  cultivated,  and  orchards  are 
numerous.  The  honey  is  very  superior,  and  an 
article  of  considerable  export.  Turf,  clay,  and 
chalk  are  the  only  mineral  products  of  value. 
There  are  a  few  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  and  many  domestic  ones  of  stock- 
ings, and  other  articles.  Besides  com,  cattle, 
horses,  and  honey,  the  chief  exports  are  fruit, 
lard,  butter,  leather,  salted  meat,  and  some  manu- 
factured goods;  the  trade  is  brisk,  and  chiefly 
with  Norway  and  Sweden.  Funen,  together  witli 
the  islands  of  Langeland,  Taasing,  drc,  forms  a 
prov.  of  Denmark.  Chief  tovms,  Odensee,  the 
cap.,  Svendborg,  and  Nveborg. 

FUNFKIRCHEN  (&ung.  Fees),  one  of  the 
most  an.  towns  of  Hungaxy,  co.  Baranya,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  decUvity  of  a  hiU  in  a  rich 
country,  404  m.  SSW.  Buda,  and  40  m.  NW.  by 
N.  Esseck,  Pop.  17,447  in  1857.  The  town,  be- 
sides the  cathedral,  which  is  the  oldest  religious 
edifice  in  Hungary,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Koman  fortress,  has  six  churches,  and  several 
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convents.  There  are  also  numerous  remains  of 
mosques,  baths,  and  other  Turkish  edifices,  FUnf- 
kirchen  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks 
from  1543  to  1686.  This  town  is  the  residence  of 
a  liom.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  a  seminary  for  the 
R.  Cath.  cleigy,  a  gymnasium,  normal  and  mili- 
tary schools,  a  librar>%  and  a  cabinet  of  coins.  It 
has  also  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  flannels, 
leather,  and  tobacco,  and  a  considerable  trade,  prin- 
cipally in  wine,  tobacco,  and  gall-nuts,  the  pnxluce 
oi  the  adjacent  country'.  The  town  is  noted  for  warm 
mineral  baths,  and  about  7  m«  distant  from  it  is  a 
remarkable  stalactite  cavern. 

FUKKUCKABAD,  a  distx.  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Agra,  presid.  Bengal,  almost  wholly  included  in 
the  Doab ;  between  lat,  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  long. 
78°  40'  and  79°  40'  E. ;  having  N.  the  districts  of 
Moradabad  and  Bareily,  £.  the  dom.  of  Oude  and 
the  distr.  of  Cawnpore,  and  S.  and  W.  those  of 
Etawah  and  Alighur.  Area,  1,850  sq.  m.  The 
distr.  suffered  greatlv  from  the  anarchv  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  part  o^  India  before  the  British  rule 
was  established. 

FuKKUCKABAD  (Fankhabad,  a  ht^ppy  ren- 
dence)j  an  inland  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra, 
cap.  of  the  above  district,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  82  m.  ENE.  Agra,  156  m.  NW.  Alhihabad, 
and  80  m.  WNW.  Lucknow.  Pop.  estim.  at  60,000. 
The  city  is  considered  the  chief  commercial  em-^ 
porium  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  and 
IS  said  to  be  the  common  resort  of  needy  and  disso- 
lute characters  from  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  kept  in  tolerable  repair ;  streets 
in  parts  wide,  and  many  of  the  open  spots  and 
buildings  shaded  by  tre» ;  but,  excepting  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
mud.  Here,  in  1805,  Lord  Lake  surprised  and  ob- 
tained a  decisive  victory  over  Holkar*s  cavalr>'. 

FURTH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ  Middle-Fran- 
conia,  on  the  Regnitz,  20  m.  NE.  Anspach,  on  the 
railway  from  Nilmbeii^  to  WUrzburg.  Pop.  19,125 
in  1861.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  con- 
tains many  good  houses ;  is  the  seat  of  a  town  and 
district  judicial  tribunal,  and  has  two  Lutheran 
churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  church,  several  s^'na- 
gogues,  Latin  and  numerous  other  schools,  besides 
schools  of  industry,  arts  and  trades.  The  Jews, 
who  are  interdicted  from  settling  in  Nurembeig, 
enjoy  in  Fucth  privileges  denied  them  elsewhere 
on  the  Continent ;  they  have  here  a  separate  court 
of  justice,  a  Hebrew  college,  and  two  printing 
precses,  exclusively  devoted  to  Hebrew  publica- 
tions. It  is  principally  owing  to  their  exertions 
that  Furth  has  become,  next  to  Nuremberg,  the 
princi|)al  manufacturing  town  in  the  Bavarian 
dominion.  It  has  numerous  factories  of  mirrors, 
chandeliers,  lacquered  ware,  spectacles,  lead  pen- 
cils, tobacco,  gold  and  silver  wire,  gold  leaf,  turned 
brass,  wood,  horn,  and  bone  wares,  stockings  and 
other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  liqueurs, 
coloured  P&P€i'»  buttons,  toys,  trinkets,  and  pipes, 
These  articles  are  exported  principally  to  N.  and 
S.  America,  the  Levant,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  N. 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  other  kinds 
of  produce ;  and  a  laige  fair  is  annually  held  here. 
The  first  railroad  for  steam  carriages  in  Gennany 
was  completed  in  ISSbSQ,  between  this  town  and 
Nuremberg,  a  distance  of  4^  m.  About  half  way 
between  the  two  towns,  the  canal  which  connects 
the  Danube  with  tlie  Rliine,  is  carried  over  the 
railway.  Furth  is  first  mentioned  early  in  the 
10th  century.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  defeated 
in  1632,  in  an  attempt  to  cany  the  entrenchments 
of  Wallenstein,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city. 
It  was  not  till  1818  that  Furth  obtained  its  mu- 
nicipal rights. 
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FUTTEGHUR  (Fataghur,  the  fort  of  vietorv), 
an  inL  town  of  Hindofitan,  proT.  Agra,  on  the  W . 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  3  m.  £.  Fuiruckabad ;  lat 
27°  21'  N.,  long.  79°  80'  E.  It  is  a  British  mili- 
tary station,  and  the  residence  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  Fuiruckabad  coUectorate,  as  well 
as  of  several  European  merchants.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  with  mud  walls,  and  a  mud  fort 
has  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  arsenaL 
The  cantonments  possess  an  elegant  theatre.    A 

fovemment  mint   has    been    established  here, 
'ents  of  a  superior  kind  are  manufactnzed  in 
Futteghur. 

FUTTEHPOOR,  a  large  inland  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name, 
on  the  high  road  from  Bengal  to  the  upper  pro- 
vinces ;  60  m.  N  W.  Allahabad,  on  the  railway  from 
Allahabad  to  Delhi;  lat.  25°  56'  N.,  long.  80©  46' 
£.  Some  vears  since  it  appeared  prosperous,  and 
contained,  besides  several  good  houses,  a  recently 
built  and  elegant  mosque.   Like  most  towns  in  its 
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vicinity,  it  is  surrounded  with  tombs,  and  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a  laige  endowed  serai,  or  hotd  for  the 
gratuitous  accommodation  of  travellers. 

FUTTIPOOR  SIKRA,  an  inland  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  pror.  Agra,  on  the  British  frontier,  19  m. 
WSW.Agra;Ut.260  6'N.,  long.  770  84'E.  This 
town  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor 
Acbar,  who  built  a  stone  wall  of  great  extent,  with 
battlements  and  towers  round  it,  the  area  within 
which  appeals  never  to  have  beoi  filled  up.  The 
town,  which  is  but  small,  is  built  of  stone.  It 
contains  the  spacious  and  tolerably  entire  remains 
of  Acbar's  palace,  the  tombs  oi  several  of  his 
family,  and  of  some  Mohammedan  saints  and 
statesmen. 

FYZABAD  (a  beamtifid  remdenee)^  an  inland 
town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Oude,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  the  cap.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Kalee ;  60  m.  £.  Lucknow.  It  is  still  large  and 
populous ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  a  fortress,  and 
of  the  palace  of  Shuja  ul  Dowlah. 
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/1.AETA  (an.  Cbfete),  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
^^  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  cap.  distr.  and 
cant,  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Italy,  forming  the  NW.  boundary  of  the 
gulf  to  which  it  gives  name ;  4  m.  SSW.  Mola-di- 
Gaeta,  41  m.  NW.  Naples,  and  72  m.  SE.  Rome. 
Pop.  16,344  in  1861.  'The  town  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  keys  of  Southern  Italy,  being  strong  from 
its  position,  and  defended  by  walls  flanked  with 
bastions  and  redoubts,  and  by  a  square  castle 
situated  on  a  rock.  Its  suburbs  are  much  more 
extensive  than  the  town  itself. 

Gafita  is  irregularly  built ;  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  steep ;  those  in  the  citv  are,  however,  greatly 
inferior  to  those  in  the  suburbs.  It  haa  a  cathe- 
dral with  a  fine  tower,  the  construction  of  which 
is  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa; 
nine  other  churches,  several  convents,  a  public 
seminarr*  a  hospital,  and  a  foundling  asylum. 
On  the  isthmus  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
mainland  stands  the  Torre  d'OrlandOf  originally 
the  tomb  of  Plancus;  and  near  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
tellone  is  Uie  Tower  of  Cicero,  Its  port,  which 
has  7  fath.  water,  though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of 
the  sidlest  and  best  in  Italy.  This  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  pope.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Its  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  covered  with  villas  and  country- 
houses. 

Cai'eta  is  yecj  ancient.  Viigil  says  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  nurse  of  ^neas  buried  in  it  :— 

'  Tn  qnoque  littoribus  noetris,  JBoisXb,  aatriz, 
^temam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedistl.* 

.£neid  vU.  1. 

It  became  the  residence  of  many  opulent  pa- 
trician families  of  Rome ;  and  Cicero  was  put  to 
death,  by  order  of  Antony,  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it 
liad  a  republican  form  of  government,  at  the  head 
of  which,  however,  was  placed  a  duke,  acknow- 
ledging the  temporal  sui>remacy  of  the  pope.  It 
coined  its  own  mon^  till  1191 ;  in  1436,  it  was 
taken  by  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon;  and  since  then 
has  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  In  modem 
times  it  has  been  repeatedly  besieged;  the  last 
siege  of  any  great  note  was  in  1806,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  FrenclK  It,  however,  held 
out  against  the  Austriana  for  some  4amey  both  in 


1815  and  1821,  and  withstood  during  a  few  weeks 
the  troops  under  General  Garibaldi,  who  besieged 
it  in  November,  1860,  when  the  last  king  of  Na^es 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress. 

GAILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Tarn,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Tarn,  12  m.  SSW.  Alby.  Pop. 
7,834  in  1861.  The  town  is  iU  built,  but  has  been 
of  late  considerably  improved,  and  is  well  lighted. 
It  has  extensive  suburbs,  a  tribunal  of  prmuu^' 
jivisdiction,  a  communal  coUege,  a  society  of  agn- 
culture,  two  hospitals,  and  a  small  theatre.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  sub^prefecturo ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  wine  casks,  hats,  leather,  and  brandy;  besides 
dyeing  houses,  and  docks  for  building  boats.  Its 
nei^hSouriiood  produces  some  very  good,  strong- 
bodied,  deep-coloured  wines,  which  are  said  to  bear 
sea-voyages  weU.  These  wines  constitute  the 
principal  exports  of  Gaillac 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  market-town,  river  port, 
and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Lincoln,  wap.  Gorringnam 
in  Lmdsay,  on  the  Trent,  about  21  m.  from  its 
embouchure,  in  the  SBStuafy  of  the  Humber ;  15 
m.  NW.  Lincoln,  117  m.  N.  by  W.  London  by 
road,  and  155^  m.  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  6,320  in  1861.  The  town,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  one  long  street,  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  is  dean,  weU-paved,  and  sufiiciently 
lighted.  The  church  is  a  modem  buildmg,  erected 
by  the  inhab.  in  1748;  the  living,  a  vicarage 
attached  to  one  of  the  stalls  in  Lincoln  cathedrd. 
There  are  also  several  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters of  various  denominations.  The  town-hall, 
which  is  used  also  as  an  assembly-room,  is  a  con- 
venient brick  building ;  the  lower  part  is  used  as 
a  gaol,  and  for  shops.  There  is  a  small  theatre. 
The  bridge  over  the  Trent^  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  town,  built  in  1791,  is  of  stone,  wiUi  three 
elliptical  arches.  At  the  NW.  end  of  the  town 
stands  a  very  singular  building,  known  as  the  Old 
Hall,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  John  of 
Gaunt ;  but  its  appearance  shows  it  to  be  of  later 
date.  It  is  composed  of  oak  timber  framing,  and 
forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  N.  side  of 
which  was  a  chapel:  gardens  were  foraierly 
attached,  and  a  moat  surrounded  it  About  ^  m. 
S.  from  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  the 
Castle  bills,  mounds  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
during  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I.  The  tide 
asoends  the  Trent  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  which 
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being  reached  by  vessels  of  from  160  to  ^0  tons, 
has  a  considerable  coasting  and  some  foreign  trade : 
and  it  possesses  means  of  oommnnicating  with  the 
interior  by  the  Chesterfield  and  Fossdyke  canals. 
The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  consisted,  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  of  11  sailing  vessels  under  50, 
and  of  2  sailing  Tessels  above  60  tons ;  besides  10 
steamers  of  a  total  harden  of  699  tons.  The 
customs  duties  received  here  were  to  the  amount 
of  11,697/.  in  1859;  of  11,158^.  in  1861;  and  of 
9364Z.  in  1868.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden 
have  been  built  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday,  and 
fairs  for  cattle  and  toys  on  £aster  Tuesday  and 
October  20.  Gainsborough  is  the  birthplace  of 
Bishop  Patrick,  the  well-^own  commentator  on 
the  Bible. 

GALACZ,  or  GALATZ,a  town  of  Moldavia,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  coniluehce 
of  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  80 
m.  W.  its  Soulineh  mouth;  lat  45<3  24'  N.,  long. 
28P  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  between  75,000  and 
80,000.  The  town,  especially  the  older  parts,  is 
ilNbuilt  and  filthy.  *  Picture  to  yourself,^  says  a 
French  traveller,'M.  St.  Marc  Girardin,  *  upon  an 
eminence  sloping  ranidly  to  the  waterside,  a  con- 
fused cluster  of  wooden  huts,  intersected  by  irre- 
gular streets,  paved  with  trunks  of  trees,  placed 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  when  it  is  fine  weather 
a  tremendous  dttst,^^!onverted  by  nun  into  deep 
mud.  Imagine  these  cabins,  dark  and  sombre 
within;  and  without,  filthy  with  mud;  a  sorry 
caravanseiy  by  way  of  inn,  with  apartments  almost 
without  furniture,  and  as  full  of  dust  as  the  streets ; 
not  the  least  appearance  of  order,  cleanliness,  or 
arrangement ;  a  town  constmcted  like  an  encamp- 
ment— such  is  Old  Galacz.'  The  houses  are  bmlt 
of  unpainted  wood,  and  roofed  with  the  same 
materiaL  Most  of  them  are  limited  to  a  single 
floor,  with  a  front  open  towards  the  street;  and 
goods  exposed  for  sale  are  spread  out  on  the 

gonnd.  But  considerable  improvements  have 
tterly  been  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  town ;  and, 
within  the  last  few  yean,  a  new  and  superior  town 
has  begun  to  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  former. 
It  is  seated  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  Danube. 
The  houses,  two  stories  high,  tiled  and  white- 
washed and  furnished  in  eood  style,  are  occupied 
by  the  richer  class  of  merdnants,  and  by  the  consuls 
and  other  public  functionaries  resident  in  the  place. 
About  1,000  of  the  inhabs.  of  Galacz  are  said  to  be 
immigrants  from  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  has,  also, 
a  considerable  number  of  Jews  and  Armenians. 
Hitherto,  however,  ttie  greater  part  of  its  tirade 
has  been  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants;  but 
latterly  many  Enflish  and  other  foreign  houses 
have  been  established  in  it. 

Galacz  has  of  late  years,  or  since  the  opening  of 
the  trade  of  the  Danube  in  1829,  become  an  mi- 
portant  emporium.  It  is  the  principal  port  of 
Moldavia,  and  along  with  Ibraila  or  Brahilow  (see 
Braiiilow),  about  12  m.fttrther  up  the  river,  is  Uie 
chief  aUrepSt  of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by 
the  Danube  from  Hungary  to  the  Black  Sea.  Its 
great  articles  of  export  are  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
rye,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  timber,  staves,  hides, 
wax,  wine,  and  skins ;  the  principal  imports  being 
olive  and  other  oils,  manufactured  goods,  hardware, 
and  colonial  produce.  Galats  has  also  some 
manufactories,  among  which  a  laige  soap  and 
candle  factory,  an  establidmient  for  preserving 
meat,  and  a  large  steam  fiour  mill.  Galatz  is  the 
shipping  port  for  almost  all  the  merchandize 
which  enters  the  principalities  by  sea.  The  wheat 
shipped  here  is  superior  to  that  of  IbraiUL  Sub- 
joined is  a  table  showing  the  quantities  and  value 
of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Galatz  in 
the  year  I860:-* 
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Artlclm 

QiMnlttln 

VklM 

Wheat       .       .       .Qrs. 
Rye  .       .       ■       •    „ 

Barley 

Indian  Com     •       .    „ 
Linseed     .       •       .    „ 
nApeseeQ  .       •       •    tt 
Kidn^  Beans  .       .    „ 
Floor        .       .        Cwts. 
ToUow      .       •       •    „ 
Walnuts    .       .       .    „ 
Toboooo    .       .       .    „ 
Preserved  Keat        Coses 
Plodlu  and  Deals    Pieces 
Stock  Fidi        .        Bales 
Other  Articles  .      Value 

Total      . 

1S1,630 

88,270 

6,697 

270,217 
1,602 
1,426 
2,780 

8,818 
864,M7 

£ 

242,608 

84,443 

4,018 

283,728 

4,506 

4,278 

6,660 

7,626 
6,076 
2,643 

— 

696,386 

The  shipping,  in  1860,  consisted  of  620  vessels, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  99,120  tons,  which  cleared 
the  port.  Among  them  were  58  British  vessels, 
of  10,258  tons  btvthen. 

GALASHIELS,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  partly  in  co.  Selkirk,  and 
partly  in  co.  Roxburgh,  on  both  sides  the  Gala,  1 
m.  from  its  influx  into  the.  Tweed,  27  m.  SSE. 
Edinburgh  and  50  m.  N.  Carlisle,  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Hawick  railway.  Pop.  8,189  in  1861.  Though 
a  place  of  CMisiderable  antiquity,  most  of  the 
buildings  are  new ;  manufactures,  to  which  it  owes 
its  present  importance  and  increased  size,  have 
only  of  late  years  been  carried  to  any  great  extent. 
The  town  is  somewhat  irregularly  built,  but  it  has 
a  picturesque  appearance,  being  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  pastoral  district,  and  hemmed  in 
by  richly  wooded  hUls,  of  considerable  height.  The 
opposite  portions  of  the  town  are  coimected  by 
three  brieves.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
importance,  except  the  parish  church  and  a  few 
chapels.  The  schools  are  four  in  number;  one  of 
them  parochiaL  Ttiere  are  two  subscription 
libraries,  a  reading-room,  and  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tution. Galashiels  is  remarkable  for  its  woollen 
manufacture.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  a  pastoral 
country,  which  yields  abundance  of  wool,  the  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  cultivated  this  manufac- 
ture at  an  early  date,  though  it  was  long  on  a  rude 
and  limited  scale.  Nearly  half  the  raw  material 
is  manufactured  into  stockings  and  stocking  yam, 
flannels, blankets, shawls  and  plaids;  the  remamder 
into  narrow  cloths,  of  various  kindj9  and  colours^ 
and  crumb  cloths,  of  grey  or  mixed  colours.  To 
this  narrow  cloth  the  general  name  of  tweeds  waa 
long  given,  because  it  was  manufactured  on  the 
Tweed,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but  the  term 
is  now  confined  to  a  particular  species,  of  a  mixed 
indefinite  colour.  Black  and  white  checks,  and 
tartans  of  various  patterns,  are  made  to  a  great 
extent.  The  tartans  made  at  Bannockbum  are  of 
hard-spun  yam ;  those  made  in  Galashiels  are  of 
soft-spun  yam ;  the  two  fabrics  being  altogether 
different  in  their  texture  and  appearance.  The 
cloths  manufactured  have  generally^  been  of  a 
coarse  kind,  but  of  late  a  finer  species  has  been, 
produced ;  indeed  broad  clotha  of  tne  finest  quality 
have  been  attempted,  and  Mrith  no  inconsiderable 
success.  By  the  use  of  fbreign  wool,  the  fiannela 
of  this  place  have  risen  to  a  degree  of  fineneu 
surpassing  any  made  in  Scotland,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  the  best  produced  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
The  shawls,  when  made  of  foreign  wool^  are  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  elegant,  as  also  what  are  called 
mufflers,  or  neckcloths,  for  gentlemen's  use.  Tan- 
ning of  leather  is  also  carried  on  to  a  oonsiderabla 
extent  in  Galashiels. 

Galashiels  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  in 
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1599,  at  which  date  its  pop.  was  400.  Bat  it  is 
mentioned  in  history  nearly  three  centuries  before 
t))is  date.  (Hailes'  Annals,  apud  annum  1337.) 
GalashieLs  was  once  a  royal  hunting  station,  and 
was  used  as  such  when  the  king  came  to  *  the 
forest'  (Selkirkshire)  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  The  tower,  called  *  the  Peel,'  a  rudely 
built  square  editice,  of  two  stories  high,  in  which 
he  resided,  was  demolished  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Gala-house,  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  bor.,  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Abbotsford.  the  celebrated  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  not  above  a  mile  distant,  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
rose. Gala  is  celebrated  in  song,  *  the  braw,  braw 
lads  of  Gala  water ; '  as  are  also  the  Tweed,  and 
its  two  tributaries  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  £t- 
terick  and  Yarrow 

GALICIA  and  LODOMERIA  (KINGDOM 
OF),  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  formhig  its 
NE.  portion,  between  47°  10'  and  50°  50'  N.  lat, 
and  18°  60'  and  20°  36'  E.  long.  The  name  Ga- 
licia  is  derived  from  the  Polish  *  Ilalicz,'  as  Lodo- 
meria  is  from  *  Wladimir,'  both  being  ancient 
principalities,  forming  a  part  of  the  ])resent  pro- 
vince, which  alst)  includes  the  territories  of  Poland 
which  fell  to  Austria  in  the  various  partitions  of 
that  country,  and  the  Bukowina,  ceded  by  the 
Turks  in  1774.     Galicia  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Car- 

i)athian  Mountains,  bv  which  it  is  separated  from 
lungary  ;  on  the  NW.  Galicia  b  separated  from 
Prussia,  the  state  of  Cracow,  and  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Vistula;  on  the  N. 
and  NE.  it  is  open,  and  has  no  well  defined  boun- 
dary ;  the  E.  frontier  towards  Volhynia  is  formed 
by  the  little  stream  Podhorce,  which  falls  into  the 
rJniestr.  A  range  of  heights  divides  the  Buko- 
wina from  the  Turkish  part  of  Moldavia.  On 
the  W.,  the  little  stream  Biala,  a  tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  forms  the  boundary  towards  Austrian 
Silesia. 

Surface  of  the  Country, — Ljing  on  the  N.  and 
£.  fall  of  the  Carpathians,  from  their  summits  to 
the  great  N.  plain  into  which  they  subside,  Ga- 
licia is  mountainous  in  the  S.,  hilly  in  the  centre, 
and  in  the  N.,  and  most  extensive  portion,  a  con- 
tinued plain.  ^For  an  account  of  the  Carpathians, 
see  that  article.) 

JtiverH. — Galicia  is  most  advantageously  sup- 
plied with  rivers  suited  both  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Vistula  (Vesela), 
which  rises  in  Silesia,  and  flows  N.  to  Dantzic, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  enters  the  kingdom 
at  Dziediz  above  Oswieczin,  and  forms  the  fron- 
tier as  far  as  Zawychost,  a  short  distance  below 
its  point  of  junction  with  the  San.  Blumenbach 
states  the  elevation  of  its  bed  above  tlie  level  of 
the  sea  at  its  entrance  into  Galicia  to  be  747  ft, 
and  at  Cracow  to  be  549  ft.  Notwithstanding 
this  rapid  fall,  the  Vistula  is  navigable  from 
Oswieczin  for  barges,  and  at  Cracow  for  larger 
vessels.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Vistula 
receives  the  Sola,  Skawa,  Dunajec,  and  San,  the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  northern  Carpathian 
range.  The  San  is  the  second  river,  of  importance 
to  Galicia  from  the  length  of  its  navigable  course, 
which  commences  at  Przemysl.  The  Bug,  whose 
sources  lie  in  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Lemberg,  leaves 
the  kingdom  before  it  becomes  navigable.  The 
sources  of  the  Dniestr,  which  flows  SE.  till  it  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea,  are  situated  in  the  Carpathians, 
a  litde  to  the  W.  of  those  of  the  San.  The  course 
of  the  Dniestr  is  at  first  from  SW.  to  NE.,  but 
at  Koniaski  it  changes  to  a  general  south-east 
direction,  which  it  preserves  until  it  leaves  the 
^•nfrdom.  The  Dniestr  is  navigable  from  Ko- 
\\f  within    26  m.  of  the   San,  where  it  is 


navigable ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult,  br 
uniting  these  rivers,  to  form  a  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  other,  enabling  the  com 
and  other  produce  of  the  prov.  to  be  sent  to  which- 
ever oflfered  the  most  profitable  outlet.  Several 
other  im{)ortant  rivers,  such  as  the  Pruth  and 
the  Sxercth,  with  the  Suizuwa  and  the  Moldawa, 
its  tributaries,  take  their  rise  in  the  Bukowina, 
which,  however,  they  leave  before  they  attain  any 
size. 

Lakes. — If  all  the  sheets  of  standing  water 
which  are  denominated  lakes  be  numl)ered,  few 
countries  can  boost  of  so  many  as  Galicia.  Not 
onlv  the  plain  at  the  foot  of' the  hills,  but  the 
valleys  that  intersect  the  hilly  country,  and  the 
shelvy  declivities  of  the  granite  masses  of  the 
Tatra,  are  full  of  small  lakes.  Some  of  the  last 
mentioned  are  most  picturesquely  situated,  and 
furnish  water  to  fine  cascades.  The  most  elevated 
is  the  Black  Lake  of  alwut  40  acres  in  extent,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Krivan. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Galicia  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bukowina,  tolerably  ec^ual,  and 
in  winter  is  very  cold.  The  greatest  heat  is  +  92® 
in  summer,  and  the  greatest  cold  is— 22°  of  Fah., 
according  to  Blumenbach,  who  states  the  mean 
temperature  of  Lemberg  to  be  +  45®.  In  the 
Bukowina  the  climate  is  much  milder,  notwith- 
standing the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  mean  temperature  b«  several  degrees  higher, 
although  not  so  high  as  at  Vienna,  which  lies  under 
nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Czeniowitz, 
the  cap.  of  the  Bukowina.  The  winds  are  \'iolent, 
and  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  hail  and  tor- 
rents of  rain,  are  of  frtquent  occurrence. 

Soil. — The  most  generally  fertile  portion  of  the 
province  is  the  hilly  counUy  which  occupies  its 
centre ;  the  country  rises  towards  the  S.,  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  presenting  little  but  bleak 
naked  rocks.  Towartls  the  N.  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  likewise  diminishes  as  the  hills  subside  into 
the  sandy  marshy  plain.  The  valleys  which  in- 
tersect the  hiUs  are  usually  filled  with  swamps,  of 
which  such  as  are  drained  (and  these  are  now  the 
greater  part)  have  a  very  fertile  soil ;  but  the 
richest  portion  of  the  province  is  that  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dniestr,  which  once  formed  a  part 
of  Podolia,  including  the  circles  of  Stanislawow, 
Ozortkaw,  Kolomea,  and  part  of  Bazezany.  Some 
\QTy  fertile  tracts  are  likewise  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  San. 

Products, — The  agricultural  nroductions  are  the 
most  important  in  point  of  value,  although  con- 
fined to  the  common  grains  and  potatoes.  Maize 
is  only  cultivated  in  the  Bukowma.  The  forests 
are  chiefly  of  fir;  flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in 
great  abundance.  Of  minerals,  iron  is  found  all 
through  the  range  of  the  Carpathians,  although 
but  little  mining  is  carried  on  :  gold  and  lead, 
with  silver,  in  small  quantities,  copper  near  Posz- 
porita  in  the  Bukowina,  zinc  and  sulphur ;  but 
none  of  these  minerals  occur  in  a  quantity  propor- 
tioned to  the  riches  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Salt  alone  is  found  in  extensive,  and 
almost  inexhaustible  beds,  which  stretch  all  along 
the  range  of  the  Carpathians.  Coals  are  found  in 
many  places ;  marble  and  alabaster  of  middling 
qualities,  and  quartz  in  great  abundance,  which  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  rock  crystal, 
agate,  jasper,  and  inferior  qualities  of  opal,  occur 
ill  the  mountains.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
secondary  formations  are  covert  by  the  immense 
bed  of  sflind  which  forms  the  Polish  plain,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  nature,  and  what  mi- 
nerals they  contain. 
Politico/  DivinoM,  —  Galicia  is   composed,  as 
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already  atAtedf  partly  of  Polish  and  partly  of  Turk- 
ish territories.  In  the  W.  parts  the  dachies  of 
Oswieczsin  and  Zabor,  thouj^h  belonging,  at  the 
time  of  the  partition,  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
were  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  German  empire,  be- 
cause anciently  the  Polish  sovereigns  occasionally 
did  homage  for  these  possessions.  Between  them 
and  the  San,  a  Polish  race,  the  Mazurs,  inhabit 
the  hilly  country,  while  the  mostly  level  land 
beyond  that  river  is  tenanted  by  a  Kussian  race, 
differing  in  language,  manners,  and  appearance 
from  their  Polish,  as  well  as  from  their  Moldavian 
neighbours  in  the  Bukowina. 

The  population  of  the  province  amounted  in 
1818,  according  to  official  reports,  to  3,760,319 ;  in 
1837,  to  4,599,631 ;  and  in  1857,  to  4,597,470,  The 
figures  show  that,  although  there  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  one  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  19 
vears  preceding  1837,  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
In  the  next  20  years.  This  is  explained  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848-9,  which  was  of 
extraordinary  violence  in  Galicia,  and  cost  a  great 
number  of  lives. 

According  to  the  census  of  1857,  there  are  no 
less  than  24,975  noblemen  in  Galicia.  They  claim 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Polish  knights  who 
subjugated  the  original  inhabitants,  of  Kussian 
origin,  the  Kusniaks.  All  these  nobles  are  very 
proud,  though  most  of  them  are  wretchedly  poor. 
Their  number  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  un- 
limited divisibility  of  real  as  well  as  other  property, 
and  the  fact  that  titles  no  less  than  estates  descend 
alike  to  all  the  children  of  a  family,  however 
numerous. 

Occupationg  of  the  PeapU. — Agriculture  is  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  in  the  province,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  very  fertile.  Of  late  years  im- 
proved svstems  of  agriculture  have  been  introduced 
on  nearly  all  the  estates  of  the  larger  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  beet-root  sugar  factories  are  generally 
diffused.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
barley  and  oats,  explained  by  their  immense  con- 
sumption in  distilleries,  aa  whisky  and  [)otatoes 
may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  beverage  and  food 
of  the  peasantry.  Agriculture  is  extremely  back- 
ward. Cattle  breeding  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  homeil 
cattle,  and  mcnno  sheep  from  Saxony  and  Silesia, 
have  been  introduced  by  improving  pmprietors, 
amongst  whom  Counts  Alfred  and  Leo  Poto<'ki, 
Scarbcck,  Mni^zeck,  and  Prince  Sangusko,  may  be 
specified.  The  native  breeds  of  all  kinds  of  cattle 
are  very  bad,  or  have  degenerated ;  the  horses  are 
small,  but  capable  of  great  endurance;  and  the 
cows  give  but  little  milk.  Great  quantities  of 
homed  cattle  are  annually  imported  from  Moldavia, 
but  are  mostly  driven  through  to  the  great  market 
at  Olmutz,  which  supplies  Vienna.  Calves  and 
heifers  are,  however,  also  bought  of  the  Molda- 
vians, and  fattened  either  in  the  fine  marsh  pas- 
tures, which  are  yery  numerous,  or  by  stall-feeding, 
which  is  in  general  practice  upon  laii^  farms,  and 
which  is  always  connected  with  distillmg.  Turnips 
and  clover  are  commonly  grown  where  farming  is 
goml.  Though  large,  the  estates  of  the  Galician 
nobles  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  Poland.  A 
return,  of  the  year  1860,  gives  the  number  of  estates 
belonging  to  nobles,  and  possessed  of  manorial 
jurisdiction,  at  3,172,  and  those  belonging  to  other 
proprietors,  mostly  small  in  extent,  at  730,410. 
The  continued  subdivision  of  the  soil  seems  to  pro- 
duce gradually  results  similar  to  those  witnessed 
in  France.* 

Manufacturet, — ^The  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  province  is  quite  inconsiderable.  After  distil- 
leries and  breweries,  both  of  which  are  united  with 
fanning  on  large  estates,  mining  industry  ia  the 


most  considerable.  Salt,  which  is  found  in  a  fossil 
state  in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  worked  only  on- 
govemment  account,  it  being  a  monopoly  of  the 
crown.  The  salt  mines  of  VVieliczk»--oonnected 
by  railway  with  Cracow — and  Bochnia  are  cele- 
brated for  their  immense  extent.  On  the  cession 
of  these  mines  to  Austria,  a  stipulation  was  made 
in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  which  these 
mines  furnish  annually  any  quantity  required,  at 
'2  il.  (4s.)  per  cwL  for  rock  salt,  and  the  same  price 
for  140  lbs.  of  boiled  salt.  The  quantity  of^  salt 
produced  in  Galicia  amounts,  on  the  average,  to 
1,500.000  cwL  per  annum,  of  which  Wieliczka  fur- 
nishes nearly  1,000,000  cwt.  On  the  whole,  mining 
may  be  said  rather  to  decline  than  to  increase. 
Flinttf  for  guns  were  formerly  prepared  in  hwge 
quantities  at  Nizniow  and  Podgorre,  but  this  ma- 
nufacture is  now  transferred  to  the  territory  of 
Cracow. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Silesia  has 
spread  partially  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Galicia,  and  btith  woollen  and  cotton  spinning 
mills  and  factories  are  established  in  the  circle  of 
Wadowice,  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of  the 
province,  but  does  not  rival  that  of  Bohemia  in 
quality.  A  great  deal  of  linen  is  woven  by  the 
peasantry,  who  are  not  registered  as  workmen,  and 
It  is  not  unusuid  both  for  the  peasants  to  pay  a 
portion  of  their  rent  in  linen,  and  for  servants  to 
receive  linen  in  part  payment  of  their  wages. 
Salaries  of  bailiffs  and  superior  officers  of  large 
households  are  also  in  part  paid  in  kind,  and  this 
is  often  the  case  with  the  allowances  of  the  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  and  even  of  many  civil  officers  em- 
ployed by  government. 

Commerce.— The  new  roads  from  Brody  to  Biala, 
and  that  along  the  mountains  through  Dukla  to 
Stanislawow,  which  unites  with  the  high  road 
from  Lcmberg  to  Czemowitz,  have  all  been  con- 
structed ^nce  Galicia  came  under  the  Austrian 
sceptre,  and  have  conferred  the  highest  possible 
benefit  on  the  country.  More  recently,  an  im- 
portant line  of  railway' has  come  to  unite  Cracow 
and  Lemberg,  placing  the  latter  city,  together 
with  Garoslaw,  Tamow,  and  other  places,  in  direct 
communication  with  all  the  great  towns  of  Europe. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  this  line  farther 
from  Lemberg  to  Gemowitz,  for  which  purpose  an 
English  company  was  formed  in  1804,  under  a 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  dividend  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  railwav  from  Lembeig  to  Ger- 
nowitz — built  by  an  English  contractor,  Mr. 
Brassey — is  to  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  1868. 
From  the  fairs  of  Leipsig,  Breslau.  and  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  manufactured  goods  from  Western 
Europe,  and  colonial  warc^  are  transported  along 
the  roads  and  railways  of  Galicia  to  the  £.  part  of 
Europe,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is  kept  up  by 
their  means  with  Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fine  navigable  rivers  which  water  Galicia  are  but 
Uttle  used,  except  the  San  and  the  Vistula,  when 
the  exportations  from  Dantzic  are  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  affect  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
boats  on  the  upper  Mstula  are  small,  carrying 
from  30  to  60  tons.  On  the  San  the  Uldnow  Soata 
carry  the  lesser  burdens.  The  Dunajec,  Poprad, 
Wysloka,  and  Bug  are  navigable  for  rafts,  as  are 
also  the  Pruth,  Szereth,  and  other  rivers.  The 
little  river  Stry,  which  falls  into  the  Dniestr,  is 
navigable  for  rafts  for  nearly  50  miles,  and  its 
vallev  offers  a  good  pass  across  the  Carpathians 
into  Hungar}%  the  distance  from  the  Stiy  to  the 
Tbeiss  in  llun^pry,  not  exceeding  70  miles. 

The  imports  mto  Galicia  consist  chiefly  of  cattle 
from  Moldavia,  and  Turkish  wares  for  inland  con- 
sumption and  for  the  transit  trade  from  Odessa. 
Furs,  hare-skins,  wax,  and  honey  are  imported 
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from  the  Rusaian  prorinoefl ;  the  exports  consist  of 
com,  timber,  linen,  hemp  And  flax,  salt,  lime,  and 
other  articles.  Bat  the  trade  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  is  of  more  importance  tnan 
the  foreign  trade,  as  it  includes  the  colonial  wares, 
wine,  metala,  and  manufactured  articles  consumed 
by  the  inhabitantflL 

Government — The  gOTenmient  of  Cralicia  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  It  is  represented  in  the  reichsrath. 
or  council  of  the  empire,  by  38  deputies,  and  has, 
besides,  its  own  provincial  diet,  elected  by  the 
tax-pa3ring  inhabitanis.  (See  AuaTRiA.)  The 
agricultural  population  is  known  to  be  very  de- 
voted to  the  government,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  constitution  of  1860,  which,  indeed,  raised 
them  from  a  state  of  serfdom  to  independent 
citizenship.  In  respect  to  the  administration  of 
justice  Galicia  is  placed  on  a  similar  footing  to 
the  Geiman  provinces  and  Bohemia.  The  seat  of 
the  highest  authorities  is  at  Lembeig  Polish 
(Z^trdir),  where  the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  of  last  resort  are  stationed.  Criminal 
courts  are  held  at  Lembeig,  Wismeiz,  Sambor, 
Stanislawdw,  Rzezow,  and  Czeraowitz.  In  his 
full  title  the  Emperor  of  Austria  styles  himself 
King  of  Galicia. 

Gaucia,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  situated  at  the  NW. 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  Iving  between  lat, 
41°  62'  and  A29  47'  K.,  and  between  long.  7°  17' 
and  90  14'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  Portugal,  and  £.  by  the  Spanish 
provs.  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Area,  15,897  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,471,982  according  to  tlie  census  of  1857. 
The  country  is  in  general  very  mountainous, 
being  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Asturian 
mountains,  which  separate  at  the  Siena  de  Pefla- 
marella,  and  form  three  ranges  running  WSW. 
and  SSW.  through  the  prov.  In  this  prov.  there 
are  numerous  depressions  or  valleys  in  everv  di- 
rection, of  which  those  inclining  W.  and  SW*.  are 
extensive  and  fertile,  especiall^t  hose  of  the  Minho, 
Sil,  and  Ulla.  The  rivers,  which  follow  the  course 
of  these  valleys,  and  generally  give  them  their 
names,  are  neither  long  nor  important,  except  the 
Minho,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Mondonedo,  in 
the  K£.  part  of  the  prov.,  and  flowing  S.,  with 
numerous  affluents  by  Lugo,  receives  the  SU  from 
the  mountains  of  Astorga,  and  then  passing  bv 
Orense,  Ribadavia,  and  Tuy,  enters  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  41°  52'  N.,  afr«r  a  course  of  166  m.  The 
next  in  importance  are  the  Tambro,  running  £. 
into  the  Bay  of  Noya.  the  Ulla  running  £S£.  into 
the  Bay  of  Aroea,  and  the  Lima,  wnich  enters 
Portugal  near  Lindoeo.  The  coast  of  Galicia,  es- 
pecially on  the  W.  side,  ia  abrupt  and  much  in- 
dented, forming  numerous  capes  and  bays.  Of  the 
former,  C.  Ortegal  and  Finisterre  are  best  known ; 
of  the  latter  the  Bays  ofFerrol,  Betanzo8,Corunna, 
Pontevedra,  and  Vigo,  are  the  most  extensive. 
The  temperature  varies  greatly ;  in  the  N.  and 
among  the  mountains,  cold,  damp,  and  rainy; 
warm  and  moist  on  the  coast ;  but  warm,  drv,  and 

Eial  in  the  SW.  part  of  the  prov.  Although 
and  moisture  prevail  more  here  than  in  most 
er  parts  of  Spain,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
and  the  people  are  robust,  and  capable  of  heavy 
and  contintiDua  labour.  The  high  lands  produce 
abundsnoe  of  good  forest  timber,  adapted  for  ship- 
building. T&ne  is  good  pasturage  for  cattle, 
fljiecD,  and  hofses,  which  are  kept  in  small  qnanti- 
tiM  by  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, and  sold  at  monthly  fairs  for  removal  to 
other  parts  of  Spain.  The  produce  of  the  valleys 
consists  of  wine,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  a  part  of  which  are  shipped  off  to  Ali- 
cante, Malaga,  and  Baicelona.    The  sweet  chest- 
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nut  grows  abundantly,  and  may  be  justly  called 
the  bread  of  the  (jralicians,  as  it  constitutes  their 
common  and  fiivourite  food.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions consist  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and 
tin;  white  marble  and  jasper  are  found  m  the 
mountains  of  the  N.  part  There  are  several 
mineral  springs:  one  is  at  Orense.  Along  the 
coast  are  anchovy  fisheries,  chiefly  conducted  by 
Catalonians. 

The  pop.  is  princi;Milly  a^cultural,  and  landed 
property  is  usually  divided  into  small  possessions, 
so  that  there  are  few  rich  proprietors,  but  man^ 
occupiers  tilling  their  own  land  and  rearing  their 
small  stocks  m  cattle.  Manufactures  are  but 
little  followed,  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  sail- 
cloth being  the  only  articles  produced.  The  Gar- 
licians,  or  GaUeffos^  are  a  quiet,  simple,  hospitable, 
and  industrious  people,  grave,  sober,  and  trust- 
worthy: the  men  are  hardy,  and  patient  under 
fatigue  or  privation;  the  women  are  dark,  bat 
handsome,  cheerful,  and  fond  of  singing  their 
national  airs.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  leave  their 
country  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  90,000  in  a 
year,  to  seek  employment  in  other  parts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  labour  is  better  rewaided. 
The  best  servants  in  Madrid  and  other  (ffindpal 
towns  come  from  Galida,  and  they  are  preferred 
for  fidelity  and  obedience;  and  the  porters  and 
water-carrien  of  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Seville  are 
usually  natives  of  this  prov.  Indeed,  so  much 
more  effective  are  Galicians  in  getting  in  the 
harvest  and  mintages  than  the  Castanan  and 
Portuguese  peasants,  that  a  failure  is  considered 
as  a  necessarv  consequence  of  their  absence  from 
the  work,  'they  make  also  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish  armv.  The  language  spoken  in  thia 
prov.  is  the  old  Castilian  (which  much  resembles 
Portugese)  mixed  with  low  Latin. 

Gahcia  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Corunna,  with  435,670;  Lugo,  with  857,272; 
Orense,  with  319,088;  and  Pontevedra,  with 
360,002  inhabitants — all  according  to  the  census 
of  1857.  Principal  towns,  St.  lago,  the  cap., 
Corunna,  and  Orense.  The  church  discipline  is 
conducted  by  an  archbishop  and  four  bishops. 

The  Callaici,  the  ancient  inhab.  of  this  district, 
were  first  conquered  bv  Decimus  Junius  Brutus, 
and  wholly  subjugated  by  Augustus,  who  included 
the  country  in  the  prov.  of  Tetrraconenns,  The 
Visigoths  took  the  country  from  the  Romans,  and 
were  in  their  turn  driven  from  it  by  the  Moors. 
The  princes  of  Asturias  retook  it  from  the  Moors, 
and  annexed  it  to  their  kingdom,  which  was 
united  with  Castile  in  1089. 

GALL  (ST.),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
K  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  occupying  the  14th 
place  in  the  Swiss  confederation.    It  has  £.  a 

Eortion  of  the  Austrian  dom.  (the  Vorarlberg  and 
ichtenstein),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhine ;  S£.  and  S.  the  Grisons ;  W.  the  cantons 
Glarus,  Schwy tz,  and  Zurich,  withi  its  lake ;  and 
K.  ThuTgau,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  40  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  11 
to  nearly  35  m.  Area,  747  sq.  m.  *Pop.  181,091 
in  1860.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversified:  in 
the  N.  there  is  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  plain 
country,  but  the  central  and  S.  parts  are  almost 
wholly  covered  with  Al|»ne  ran^es^  the  summits 
of  some  of  which  rise  above  the  hmit  of  per^tual 
snow.  Mount  Scheibe,  at  the  SW.  extremity,  is 
estimated  to  be  10,188  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  Kameckbeig  7,614  ft;  the  Speer,  a 
mountain,  near  the  centre  oi  the  canton,  is  6,805 
ft  in  elevation.  There  are,  however,  several  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valleys,  as  that  of  Toggenbuig, 
watered  by  the  Thur,  36  m.  in  length,  those  of 
the  Rhine,  and  othera  noted  for  their  wild  and 
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pictareaqiio  character.    Next  to  the  Rhine,  the 
chief  riven  are  the  Thur,  Sitter,  Serz,  and  Ta- 
xnina;  all,  except  the  last,  have  generally  a  NW. 
direction.    The  principal  lake  is  that  of  Wallen- 
stadt,  mostly  comprised  within  this  cant    The 
plains  and  valleys  are  in  many  parts  well  col- 
tiyated;  bat  the  com  woduced  is  insofficient  for 
home   consumption.     Potatoes   are   extensively 
grown.    Fruit  is  laxgel;^  cultivated,  especially  in 
the  N.    Cider  is  the  ordinary  drink  of  tne  people ; 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  a 
good  deal  of  JTirtcAcntcoswr,  or  cherry-brandy,  is 
made.    There  are  vineyards  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts, in  which  a  red  wme  is  made ;  and  the  wine 
of  Bouchbeig,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,'  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  German  Switzerland.    But 
the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle.    Artificial  meadows  are  well  kept  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  but  not  generally  so  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  oountiy.    The  number  of 
homed  cattle  is  very  great;  and  in  the  S.  there 
are  many  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.    Every  spring 
considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are  bought  in  the 
Orisons,  kept  during  the  summer  in  St.  Gall,  and 
sold  in  the  autumn.    Dairy  husbandry  is  not  so 
well  attended  to  in  this  as  in  many  other  cantons ; 
but  though  the  cheese  be  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  butter  is  superior.    The  forests  in  the  S.  are 
extensive,  consisting  prindpallv  of  pine  and  fir, 
with  some  beech  trees,  and  a  /ew  oaks.   •But,  at 
present,  the  forests  are  almost  useless ;  since,  from 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  it  is  in  most  places  very  difficult 
to  brin^  the  timber  to  market.    There  are  some 
iron  mmes  near  Saigans,  and  ooal  and  turf  are 
met  with  elsewhere.    Mineral  springs  are  nume- 
rous ;  amongst  them  are  the  celebrated  baths  of 
the  Pfeflers  in  the  S.    (See  PFsrPBita.)    St  Gall 
is  one  of  the  principal  Swiss  manufacturing  can- 
tons ;  as  many  as  60,000  of  its  inhab.  being  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  in  its  manufactures.    These 
are  chiefly  of  cotton  fabrics  and  thread,  especially 
muslins  and  linen  doth,  which  was  formerly  the 
]^incipaL    Muslins  of  extreme  fineness  are  woven 
in  lai^  quantities  in  tl)e  town  of  8t  Gall,  and 
are  embroidered  bv  the  women  in  most  of  the 
districts.    Cotton  thread  is  spun  mostly  in  the  S., 
but  also  in  the  valley  of  Toggenburg,  where  many 
cotton  handkerchiefs  and  other  fabrics  are  made. 
There  are  some  good  cloth  bleaching  establish- 
ments at  St  Gall  and  Rorschach,  and  a  few  glass 
and  wax-bleaching  factories;  but  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  canton  have  generally  diminished 
since  the  peace.    External  commerce  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  import  of  com  and  other  pro- 
visions, and  of  raw  materials  for  the  manufactures ; 
and  to  the  export  of  manufactured  ^oods,  raw 
hides,  and  cattle.   The  transit  trade  is  mconsider- 
able,  except  on  the  Wallenstadt  lake  and  Linth 
canal,  which  form  part  of  the  main  channel  of 
communication  between  Zurich  and  Italv.    St 
Gall  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  has  no 
town,  St  Gall,  the  cap^  excepted,  with  2,000 
inhid).    The  government  is  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  Switzerland.    It  is  composed  of  a  grand 
and  a  petty  cooncU:  the  first  consists  of  160 
membeis  (M  Rom.  Cath.  and  66  Protestants), 
chosen  in  the  different  drdes  and  communes  by 
the  suffrage  of  those  citizens  above  21  3rear8  of 
age  who  are  neithor  bankrapt,  receiving  aid  from 
public  charities,  nor  against  whom  a  criminal 
judgment  has  been  pronounced;  and  who  pay 
taxes  on  property  to  the  amount  of  200  francs. 
Members  of  the  grand  council  must  be  above  80 
years  of  age ;  the^  are  elected  for  three  years,  but 
are  always  re-eligible.    The  petty  council  which 
has  the  executive  power,  consists  of  nine  membeis, 


chosen  from  among  the  grand  council,  each  of 
whom  must  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  amount 
of  6,000  fr.    The  grand  council  passes  or  rejects 
laws  proposed  to  it  by  the  petty  council ;  has  the 
supenntendence  of  all  the  state  accounts ;  appoints 
all  public  functionaries,  and  fixes  their  salaries ; 
exercises  the  right  of  granting  pardons :  and  no- 
minates the  president  of  the  petty  ooundl,  as  well 
as  its  own,  who  are  called  kmdamanna,  one  being 
a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant,  and  who 
alternately  preside  in  either  assembly  for  a  year. 
The  people  at  laige  have,  however,  the  privileg^e 
of  a  vtto  on  any  law  passed  by  the  councils,  if 
that  privilege  be*  exerted  within  45  days  from  the 
time  of  its  passing.    Each  commune  has  a  coun- 
cil, composed  of  from  4  to  12  members,  and  a 
syndic,  to  which  the  local  administration  is  con- 
fided.   Members  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  pay 
taxes  on  property  of  50  fr.  vslue.   There  are  com- 
munal and  district  judicial  courts,  and  appeal  firom 
the  latter  to  a  supreme  court  in  the  cap.,  ocmsist- 
ing  of  18  Judges,  whose  qualifications  are  similar 
to  those  of  members  of  the  petty  council.    The 
total  pop,  consists  of  about  two-thirds  Catholics 
and  one-third  Protestants ;  the  latter  reside  chiefly 
in  the  cap.,  and  the  valleys  of  To^j^genbuig  and  the 
Rhine.     They  exhibit  more  activity  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  Catholics ;  but  the  greatest  harmony 
exists  between  the  two  persuasions,  and  in  the 
various  public  schools  teachers  belonging  to  dther 
are  indiscriminatdy  employed.     Education  was 
till  lately  very  bsickward,  but  primary  and  se- 
condary schoob  are  now  establislied  in  every  dis- 
trict    There  are  some  high  sdiools  in  the  cap. 
German  is  the  language  of  the  cant    St  Gall  fur- 
nishes a  a>ntingent  of  2,680  men  to  the  army,  and 
89,450  fr.  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  oonfedenip- 
tion.     The   public   revenue   in  the   year  1862 
amounted  to  1,527,057  francs,  and  the  expenditure 
to  1,682,1 12  francs.    The  canton,  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  debt  of  6,700,000  francs.    This  canton  was 
first  formed  in  1798,  by  the  union  of  the  territories 
of  the  dty  and  abbey  of  St  Gall  with  those  of 
other  districts,  previously  subject  to  the  Swiss 
confederation,  and  administered  by  bailiffs. 

Gall  (St.),  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  cant,  on  the  Steinach,  in  a  narrow  and  ele- 
vated valley,  6^  m.  SW.  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  89  m.  E.  by  N.  Zurich,  on  the  railway  from 
Zurich  to  Augsburg.    Pop.  14,582  in  1860.    The 
town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a  dry  ditch, 
now  converted  into  gardens ;  and  has  three  suburbs. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  streets,  the  remains 
of  a  celebrated  abbey,  6  churches,  an  arsenal,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with 
11  professors,  a  Protestant  college  with  14 ;  many 
leamed  and  benevolent  sodeties,  public  and  private 
libraries,  collections  of  natural  history,  and  a  ca~ 
MHO  ot  public  reading-room.   A  magnificent  abbey 
was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  monk,  called  Gallns, 
said  to  have  bdonged  at  one  time  to  lona,  under 
the  auspices  of  Pepin  I'HeristaL    This  abbey  was 
one  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
Germany.  It  became  the  asylum  of  learning  during 
the  dark  ages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  cdebrated 
schools  in  Europe  between  the  8th  and  10th  cen- 
turies.   Here  the  works  of  the  authors  of  Rome 
and  Greece  were  not  only  read  but  copied,  and  we 
owe  to  the  labour  of  these  obscure  monks  some  of 
the  most  valuable  classical  authors;  Quintilian, 
Petronius  Arbiter,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Valerius 
Flsccus  having  been  printed  from  MSS.  found  here 
in  1418.    Sev^al  of  its  most  valuable  MSS.  having 
been  lent  to  the  dignitaries  attending  the  Council 
of  Constance,  were  not  returned;  but  it  still  con- 
tains a  collection  of  letters,  in  18  volumes  folio,  by 
the  meet  distinguished  German  and  Swiss  reform-* 
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era.  The  library,  which  now  belongs  to  the  town, 
occupies  a  fine  apartment ;  and,  besiden  its  literary 
treasures,  has  some  buMts,  portraits,  and  a  cabinet 
of  mineralogy.  The  abbey  church  is  now  the  ca^ 
thedral  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Gall  and  Appcnzell ; 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  abbots  {die  JP/alz)  at 
present  serves  for  the  public  offices  of  the  cantonal 
government;  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  mo- 
nastery have  been  appropriated  to  the  Catholic 
gymnasium.  The  abbey  was  secularised  after  the 
French  revolution,  and  in  1805  its  revenues  were 
sequestrated. 

St,  Gall  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns 
of  Switzerland.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
muslin ;  is  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  trade  in  that 
article,  and  of  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver;  and 
a  general  depot  for  the  merchandise  of  the  cantons 
of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  Thuigau.  Other  cotton 
fabrics  and  yam  are  also  produced,  the  spinning  of 
the  latter  employing  several  factories.  In  the 
suburbs  there  are  a  great  man^  bleaching  estab- 
lishments. Some  pretty  extensive  banking  opera- 
tions are  transacted  in  the  town.  A  market  is  held 
every  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  of  eight  days  each 
t^ke  place  twice  a  year.  The  inhab.  are  generally 
active  and  prosperous;  about  seven-eighths  of 
them  are  Protestants.  About  2  m.  SW.  St.  Gall 
is  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Sitter,  called  the  Kr&t- 
zcrenbrtlcke,  590  ft.  long,  and  85  ft.  above  the 
surface  of  the  river. 

The  abbots  of  SL  Gall  about  the  10th  century 
began  to  assume  a  military  character,  and  sur- 
rounded the  convent  with  walls  and  ditches.  From 
the  13th  century  they  enlarged  their  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  till  they  became 
the  most  considerable  territorial  sovei'eigns  in  N. 
Switzerland,  and  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  princes 
of  the  empire.  Early  in  the  15th  century,  how- 
ever, Appenzell  threw  off  their  voke,  and  at  the 
Kcformation  the  town  of  St  Gall  emancipated 
itself  from  their  control,  and  acquired  a  territory 
of  its  own.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in 
the  10th  century:  in  1454  it  allied  itself  with  the 
free  Swiss  cantons,  and  sent  a  deputy  to  the  diet; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  its  civil  and 
political  independence  was  secured. 

GALLIPOLI  (an.  CbZ/iyx>/i<), a  sea-port  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Leccc,  cap.  distr.  and  cant, 
on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  49  m.  SE.  Taranto,  and  28  m.  WSW. 
Otranto,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  An- 
cona.  Pop.  9,208  in  1861.  The  town  is  united  by 
a  bridge  with  the  mainland,  on  which  is  its  suburb 
Lizza.  Gallipoli  is  fortified,  and  has  a  castle,  bom- 
barded by  the  English  in  1812.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  grK)d  cathedral,  several  churches  and 
convents,a  seminary,  and  some  other  public  schools. 
About  1  m.  W.  from  the  town  is  the  island  of  An- 
drea, on  which  is  a  lighthouse ;  and  between  it  and 
Gallipoli  there  are  from  9  to  10  and  12  fathoms 
water ;  but  vessels  of  considerable  burden  must  not 
come  within  gunshot  of  the  citv.  Gallipoli  dis- 
plays an  air  of  great  industry,  il  not  of  affluence. 
It  IB  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  sea-ports  on 
the  SE.  coast  of  Naples,  and  the  great  mart  for 
the  oil  of  Apulia,  most  of  which  is  shipped  here, 
it  being  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  deytbt 
for  oiL  The  rock  (limestone)  on  which  the  town 
is  built  is  easily  excavated ;  and  in  caverns  thus 
constructed  oil  clarifies  sooner^  and  keeps  without 
rancidity  much  longer  than  m  any  other  place. 
Hence  numerous  oil-houses  are  established  at  Gal- 
lipoli, and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rock 
is  cut  into  cisterns.  A  Gallipolitan  oil-warehouse 
generally  occupies  the  ground-floor  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  has  a  low  arched  roof.  Some  are  more 
extensive ;  but,  on  an  average,  they  are  about  30 
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ft  square.  In  the  stone  floor  you  see  4,  6,  or  more 
holes,  which  are  circular,  about  2  ft  in  diameter, 
and  like  the  mouths  of  wells.  Each  of  these  holes 
gives  access  to  a  separate  cistern  beneath  your 
feet;  and  when  the  oil  is  poured  into  Uiem,'caTe 
is  taken  not  to  mix  different  qualities,  or  oils  at 
different  stages,  in  the  same  reservoir.  When  the 
oil  is  to  be  shipped,  it  is  drawn  off  the  cistern  into 
uteri  or  skins,  and  so  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
down  to  the  sea-shore.  GidlipoU  has  also  manu- 
factures of  muslin,  cotton  stockings,  and  woollen 
goods ;  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  fruit,  and 
a  productive  tunny-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  colonists  from  Laoe- 
demon.  It  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  Charles 
II.  of  Naples,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks ;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  improved  its  fortifications, 
and  restored  to  it  a  considerable  share  of  prosperity. 

Gallipoli  (an.  CaUipoUa),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Turkev  in  Europe,  prov.  Koumelia,  cap.  sanjiack 
and  distr.,  on  a  headhind  called  the  Bracdo  di 
Galiipolif  at  the  point  where  the  Hellespont  unites 
with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  90  m.  S.  Adrianople,  and 
128  m.  W.  by  S.  Consuntinople ;  hit  40©  24'  30" 
N.,  long.  26°  89'  45"  E.  Estimat  pop.  11,000. 
The  town  was  once  fortified,  but  is  now  destitute 
of  walls ;  its  only  defence  being,  in  the  words  of 
Toumefort,  'a  sorry  square  castle,  with  an  old 
tower,  doubtless  that  of  Bajazet'  The  town  con- 
sists of  miiSerable  houses  and  dirty  streets,  inter- 
mixed with  gardens.  The  bazaars,  however,  are 
ex  tensive  and  well-furaished.  There  are  two  ports, 
a  N.  and  S.,  which  frequently  harbour  the  imperial 
fleets,  GallipoU  being  the  chief  station  of  the  ca- 
pitan-pasha.  It  is  a^  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  silk,  earthenware, 
and  the  best  Morocco  leather  made  in  Turkey.  A 
few  remains  of  antiquity  are  in  good  preservation, 
and  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecture  are 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  town.  The  great  number 
of  Turkish  tombs  in  its  vicinity  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  Turks. 
A  little  com  is  grown  in  its  neighbourhood,  but 
not  enough  for  one-fourth  part  of  the  pop.  Galli- 
poli was  the  first  European  town  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  They  took  it  in  1357,  on 
which  occasion  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  ob- 
served, that  he  had  only  lost  a  jar  of  wine,  and  a 
sty  for  hogs,  alluduig  to  the  magazines  and  cellara 
built  by  Justinian.  Bajazet  I.,  however,  knowing 
its  importance  for  passmg  from  Prusa  to  Adria- 
nople, had  it  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  ita 
port  improved. 

GALLOWAY,  a  distr.  in  the  S.  of  Scothind, 
comprising  the  cos.  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcud- 
bright Its  dimensions  were  at  one  time  much 
more  extensive;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  it 
has  been  restricted  as  above. 

GALLOWAY  (MULL  OF),  a  promontory  of 
Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  comprising  the  S.  portion 
of  the  distr.  call^  the  Rhynns.  It  stretches  in  a 
SSE.  direction  from  Portpatrick  to  the  Point  of 
the  Mull,  about  17  m. :  its  breadth  varies  from 
about  2  to  about  5  m.  The  Point  of  the  Mull, 
the  farthest  S.  limit  of  Scotland,  in  hit  54^  38' 
N.,  long.  4°  62'  W.,  rises  about  255  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  bold,  bleak,  and  striking. 
A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class,  with  an  intermit- 
tent hght,  having  the  lantern  elevated  325  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on 
this  headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the 
lighthouse  is  very  extensive,  commanding  tlie 
whole  Isle  of  Man,  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  Cumberland  mountains ;  a  great  part  of  the 
coast  with  the  mountains  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, from  Fairhead  to  the  Moume  mountains. 
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•  GALLOWAY  (NEW),  a  royal  and  pari.  bor. 
of  Scotland,  on  an  acclivity,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Ken,  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  S.  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  road  from  Kirkcudbright  to 
AvT«hire  bv  Dalrv  and  Dalmellinfcton,  17  m. 
NNW.  KirkcudbriKht.  Pop.  462  in  1861.  Though 
finely  and  romantically  situated,  it  is  a  poor,  mean 
place,  without  trade  or  importance  of  any  kind. 
Kenrourc  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  viscounts 
Kenmure,  within  a  ^  m.  of  the  bor.,  stands  on  a 
conical  mound  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ken,  through 
wliich  the  river  of  the  same  name  flows.  The 
song  '  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,'  refers  to  the  via- 
count  Kenmure  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion 
in  1715,  In  the  bor.  or  neighbourhood  were  bom 
Thomas  Gordon,  author  of  *  Cato's  Letters,'  the 

*  Independent  Whig,'  Ac,  and  translator  of  Sal- 
hist  and  Tacitus;  John  Lowe,  author  of  *  Mary's 
Dream ; '  and  Robert  Heron,  author  of  a  *  Hwtory 
of  Scotland,'  in  6  vols.,  and  various  other  works. 

New  Galloway  was  erected  into  a  royal  buigh 
in  1683.  It  unites  with  Stranraer,  Wigtown,  and 
Whithorn  in  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Kegistered  voters  18  in  1864. 

GALWAY,  a  mar.  co.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Connaught,  hanng  S.  Galway  IJav 
and  the  cos.  Clare  and  Tipj^erary;    E.   Kings 
County  and    Koscommon;    N.    the    latter   and 
Mayo;    and    W.    the    Atlantic    Ocean.      Area, 
1,510,592  acres,  of  which  476,997  are  mountain 
and  bog,  and  77,922  water,  principally  consisting 
of  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask.     Extent  of  arable 
land,  in  sq.  m.,  1,161  in  1841 ;  1,358  in  1851 ;  and 
1,557    in    1861.      (Census  of  Ireland  for   1861, 
part  V.)    The  coast  of  the  co.  is  deeply  indented 
m  its  W.  and  SW.  portions  bv  numerous  bays 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  affording  nne  but  neglected 
asylums  fur  shipping,  and  good,  but  also  neg- 
lected, fishing  stations.  Climate  mild,  but  humid. 
The  CO.  presents  every  variety  of  surface  and 
soil;   the  country  lying  to  the  W.  of  Loughs 
Corrib  and  Mask,  including  the  districts  of  Con- 
ncmara,    Jarconnaught,    and    Joyce's   Country, 
being  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  wildest  portions 
of  Ireland.    The  other  )X)rtion  of  the  co.,  or  that 
lying  to  the  E.  of  Galway  town  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  lakes,  is  compMuratively  flat  and  fertile 
After  the  Shannon,  which  bounds  the  co.  on  the 
2SE.,  the  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Suck 
and  the  Black  Hiver.    Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward.   A  great  extension  of  tillage  has  taken 
place  of  late  years ;  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
this  be  any  improvement,  and  whether  it  be  not 
wholly  ascribable  to  the  improvident  breaking  up 
of  old  pasture  land.    Principal  crops,  oats  and 
potatoes ;  but  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  now  also 
raised.    Estates  mostly  very  large.    Tillage  farms 
mostly  very  small,  and  very  generally  let  on  the 
village  or  partnership  system,  which  is  destruc- 
tive alike  of  agriculture  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
occupiers.    A  good  deal  of  work  is  performed  by 
the  loy  or  spade.    Excellent  lon^-t:omed  cattle 
are  met  with  in  this  co.,  which,  indeed,  is  much 
better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.    The 
farm-houses  and  cottages  are,  generaUy  speaking, 
wretched  in  the  extreme;  and  the  cottiers  are 
quite  as  badly  off  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ire- 
hwd.    Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exbt; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  limestone  and  mar- 
bles, the  minerals  are  of  no  importance.   In  many 
districts  the  Irish  language  is  in  all  but  univerBal 
use.    Galway  is  the  only  considerable  town.    The 
CO.  is  divided  into  16  baronies  and  116  parishes, 
and  returns  four  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  two 
for  the  CO.,  and  two  for  the  bor.  of  Galway.    Ke- 
guitered  electors  for  the  co.,  5,082  in  1862.    Pop. 
403,048  in  1841 ;  298.239  in  1851 ;  and  254,511  in 
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186t.  The  decrease,  it  will  be  seen,  amounted  to 
29*50  per  cent,  between  1841  and  1851,  and  to 
14*66  per  cent,  between  1851  and  1860. 

Galway,  a  town,  sea-port,  and  parL  bor.   of 
Ireland,  on  its  W.  coast,  prov.  Connaught ;  it  is  a 
CO.  of  itself,  but  is  locally  situated  in  the  above 
CO.,  on  both  sides  the  river  flowing  from  Lough 
Corrib  to  the  sea,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Galway  Bay;  113  m.  W.  Dublin,  on 
the  termmus  of  the'Midland  Great  Western  rail- 
wav.    Pop.  33,120  in  1831,  and  25,161  in  1861. 
Galway,  from  a  remote  period,  has  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  both  as  a  military  station 
uid  a  commercial  mart    It  underwent  various  vi- 
cissitudes during  the  civil  war  of  1641,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentary  armv,  and  in  that 
of  1688,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  forces   of 
King  William.    The  town  is  situated  principally 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river :  that  ponion  of  it  which 
was  included  within  the  old  walls  is  built  chiefly 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  the  houses  being  of  stone, 
in  a  quadrangular  form,  .with  an  open  area  in  the 
centre,  to  which  the  entrances  from  the  street  are 
through  arched  gateways.    In  this  part  the  streets 
are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty.    The  river  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  one*  built  in  1342,  and  still 
in  excellent  condition,  the  other  of  modem  con- 
stniction.    The  walls  were  taken  down  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  N.  bastion,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its 
original  state.    The  New  Town,  £.  from  the  Old 
Town,  built  according  to  the  modem  fashion,  con- 
tains a  square  and  several  wide  streets.    Tlie  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  Claddagh,  inhabited  exclusively 
by  fishermen,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river.  The 
town,  with  the  surrounding  district,  comprising 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  and  seven  others  in  the 
vicinity,  constitutes  the  wardenship  of  Galway,  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  exempted  fix>m 
that  of  the  bishop,  and  subject  only  to  the  arch- 
bishop's triennial  visitation.     According  to  the 
R.  Cath.  arrangements,  the  town  is  the  head  of 
the  newly  erected  see  of  Galway,  comprising  12 
parishes.    The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
large  and  venerable  ouciform  stmcture  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
having  been  founded  in  1820.  The  K.  Cath.  chapel 
of  the  same  parish,  which  is  also  the  bishop's 
cathedral,  is  a  spacious  modem  edifice.    The  Fran- 
cij<cans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustices,  have  monas- 
teries here,  to  each  of  which  a  chapel  is  attached, 
as  is  one  to  the  nunnery  of  the  ord«r  of  the 
Presentation.    The    Presbyterians   have   also   a 
meeting-house.    The  educational  establishments 
comprise  one  of  the  new  Queen's  Colleges  opened 
in  1849;  a  classical  school,  on  the  endowment  of 
Erasmus  Smith ;  a  large  parochial  school  for  boys 
and  another  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  the  nnns  of 
the  Presentation,  and  several  private  schools.  The 
charitable  establishments  are  the  house  of  in- 
dustry, with  a  dispensary,  the  Protestant  poor- 
house,  the  widows'  and  orphans'  asylum,  and  the 
Magdalen  asylum. 

llie  town  is  governed  by  the  high-sheriff,  re- 
corder, local  magistrates,  and  a  board  of  twenty- 
one  commissioners,  elected  triennially.  Town  re- 
venue above  2,000(.  a  year.  A  court  of  record 
for  pleas  to  any  amount  is  held  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  The  assizes,  both  for  the  co.  and  the 
town,  are  held  here,  as  are  the  general  sessions  of 
the  peace  for  the  co.,  in  April  and  October,  and 
those  for  the  town  four  tiroes  a  year.  The  bor. 
sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  one 
to  the  imperial  H.  of  C,  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  gave  it  again  two  mem- 
bers. The  parL  bor.  includes  the  entire  ca  of 
the  town,  and  had  1,284  regis,  voteia  in  1865» 
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The  couit-hoases  for  the  co.  and  for  the  town  are 
el^ant  buildings  of  modem  construction.  The 
workhouse,  opened  in  1842,  has  room  for  1,300 
inmates,  which  is  not  more  than  required. 

Galway  is  not  a  manufacturing  town.  The  linen 
manufacture  was  attempted,  but  failed.  Its  trade 
at  present  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  produce,  fish,  kelp,  and  marble, 
heautifiu  slabs  of  large  size  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States.  It  is  sawn  and  polished 
in  mills  in  the  town.  It  has  several  flour-mills, 
two  foundries,  two  breweries,  a  paper-mill,  and 
two  distUleries.  The  salmon  fishery  is  valuable  ; 
the  fishery  of  cod,  hake,  and  haddock  is  less 
valuable  t'han  it  might  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  their  per- 
tinacious adherence  to  rules  devised  by  themselves 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  business. 
The  progress  of  Galway  was  lon^  checked  by  the 
insumciency  of  its  tiarbour,  which  dries  at  low 
water,  so  that  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden 
were  obliged  to  anchor  between  the  town  and 
Mutton  Island,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
SW.  gales.  To  obviate  these  defects,  an  exten- 
sive dock  has  been  constructed,  which  admits 
vessels  drawing  14  fU  water.  A  lighthouse  has 
also  been  erected  on  Mutton  Island  ;  and  the  bay 
north  of  the  island  now  forms  an  excellent  road- 
stead, used  for  a  time  by  the  laige  mail  steamers 
which,  by  contract  with  the  government,  ran  from 
Galway  to  America.  The  steamers  ceased  to  run 
in  1864. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  of  Galway 
consisted,  on  Uie  Ist  Jan.  1864,  of  12  sailing  ves- 
sels under  50,  and  6  above  50  tors;  besides  1 
steamer  of  86,  ard  another  of  67  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  was 
29,785^.  in  1859 ;  dl,20U  in  1861 ;  and  28,372/.  in 
1863.  The  total  exports  of  home  produce  amounted 
to85,141Z.  in  1859;  77,1752.  in  1860:  4,6582.  in 
1861;  3932.  in  1862;  and  7,587/.  in  1863  — alto- 
gether a  most  extraordinary  variation,  such  as  is 
visible  at  no  other  maritime  town  in  the  U.  K. 

Until  of  late  years,  Galway  had  but  little  con- 
nection, owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  with  the 
extensive  country  W.  from  it.  This  defect  is 
now,  however,  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the 
cairying  of  roads  into  Connemara.  Joyce's 
Country,  and  other  wild  districts,  anording  an 
easy  transit  for  their  produce  to  Galway. 

The  inhabs.  of  Uie  Claddagh  suburb  constitute 
a  separate  community ;  their  number  is  from  5,000 
to  6,000,  and  they  are  so  exclusively  fishennen 
that  their  cottages  have  scarcely  even  a  potato 
garden  attached  to  them.  The  conmiuntty  is 
governed  by  &  mayor,  elected  by  themselves,  whose 
authority  is  so  highly  respected  that  appeals  from 
his  decisions  to  the  constituted  authorities  are 
almost  imknown.  Their  dress  is  comfortable  and 
substantial,  but  of  a  peculiar  make.  When  at 
home,  the  men  are  wholly  unemployed.  They 
leave  the  entire  superintendence  of  their  pecu- 
niaiy  afTairs  to  the  women,  who  receive  the  car- 
goes of  fish  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  dispose  of 
the  produce,  and  supply  the  male  part  of  their 
families  with  clothing,  food,  and  spirits.  The 
men  indulge  in  whiuy;  but  riots  or  tumults 
or^inatlng  in  excess  are  notwithstanding  infre- 
quent, and  when  they  go  to  sea,  which  they  do 
in  a  body,  commanded  by  a  leader  to  regulate 
their  movements,  thev  atnctly  prohibit  an^ 
whisky  being  brought  aboard  their  boats.  Theur 
strong  religious  feding  ia  evinced  by  the  erection 
of  aiarge  chapel  out  of  their  earnings,  and  by 
the  liberality  of^  their  contributions  to  Uie  support 
of  its  officiating  clergymen;  as  also  from  the 
euBtom,  undeviatingly  adhered  to,  of  having  a 
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prayer  offered  up  by  a  clerg3nnan,  according  to  m 
specified  form,  pre^ously  to  the  sailing  of  their 
fleet  of  fishing  craft. 

GANDIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  distr. 
Denia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  34  m.  SS£.  Valencia. 
Pop.  6,473  in  1857.  Gandia  is  an  agreeable  town, 
and  is  noted  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitanta. 
It  has  a  fine  collegiate  church,  convent,  college, 
and  cavalrv  barracks.  There  is  a  small  luurbour, 
and  an  active  fishery  is  carried  on ;  besides  which, 
there  are  some  linen  manufactures.  Gandia  is  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districta 
of  Spain,  where  much  hemp  and  flax  is  grown, 
and  the  culture  of  the  silic  worm  is  carried  on 
extensivelv. 

GANGES,  the  principal  river,  or,  as  it  has  been 
expressively  termed,  the  Nile,  of  Hindostan, 
through  the  N.  and  £.  parts  of  which  it  flows, 
watenng  its  most  fertile  region,  and  extending 
through  18  degrees  of  long,  and  nearly  10  degrees 
of  lat.  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  course  is  almost  wholly 
comprised  within  the  British  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal and  Ag^  It  rises  by  two  principal  heads, 
the  Bhagirathi  and  Alcananda,  aoout  laL  81°  N., 
and  between  long.  79°  and  S(P  £.  The  Bhagi- 
rathi, or  W.  branch,  though  neither  the  longest 
nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as  the 
*  true  Ganges.'  It  issues  about  12  m.  above  Gan- 
goutri,  and  200  m.  NNW.  Delhi,  from  under  a 
low  arch  called  the  *  Cow's  Mouth,'  at  the  base  of 
a  mass  of  fh>zen  snow,  about  13,800  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  with  a  mean  breadth  of  27  ft, 
and  a  medium  depth  of  12  inches.  It  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Alcananda  at  Deoprang,  about 
9  m.  SW.  Serinagur ;  lat.  80°  9*  N.,  long.  78°  88' 
£.  The  resulting  stream,  with  a  width  of  about 
80  yards,  assumes  the  name  of  the  Ganges;  and 
at  Hurdwar  enters  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan 
at  an  elevation  of  onlv  1,024  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  flows  thence,  with  a  smooth  navi- 
gable stream,  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  about 
1,850  m.,  diffusing  abundance  on  all  sides  hj  its 
waters,  its  products,  and  the  facilities  it  affords 
for  internal  transit  As  far  as  Hurdwar  its  course 
is  mostly  S.  or  SW. ;  thence  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna,  in  lat  25P  25',  long.  81°  lO',  it  runs 
generally  S£. ;  from  Allahabad  to  Kajemahal  ito 
course  is  mostly  £. ;  and  it  then  tnms  SK,  and 
lastly  S.,  till  it  enteiB  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by 
numerous  mouths,  between  lat  23^  and  21<'80' 
N.,  and  long.  88°  and  90°  40^  £.  Its  entire  course 
may  be  about  1,500  m.  The  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges  are  the  Junma,  Ram^unga,  Goompty, 
Goggra,  Sone,  Gnndnck,  Coei,  Mahanunda,  and 
Teesta.  They  vary  in  length  from  300  to  600 
m. ;  and  except  the  Sone,  flow  towards  the  Ganges 
from  the  N. 

About  200  m.  from  the  sea,  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  (which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Nile)  begins  to  be  formed.  Of  its  two  principal 
arms,  which  form  the  outermost  of  the  whole 
series,  the  K  is  the  larger,  and  preserves  the 
original  direction  of  the  main  stxeam,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  Granges;  but  the  W.  arm, 
or  Cossimbazar  branch,  called  afterwards  the 
Hooghly,  is  considered  by  the  natives  the  true 
Bha^^thi,  and  invested  by  them  with  the  greatest 
portion  of  sanctity.  The  whole  of  the  delta  be- 
tween the  two  prmcipal  arms  is  a  vast  alluvial 
flat,  nearly  200  m.  in  breadth,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivers  interlacing  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  which  enter  the  sea  by  from  12  to  20 
mouths.  The  region  round  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  termed  the  Sunderbunds,  is  a  pestiferous 
tract,  covered  with  jungle,  and  swarming  with 
tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
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Between  Hiirdwar  and  Allahabad  the  ooone  of 
the  Ganges  is  tolerably  straight,  the  breadth  of 
its  bed  generally  being  'from  1  to  1^  m.  Thence- 
fonraid  it  winds  more ;  and  having  received  the 
GoggFB,  Sone,  and  Gundock,  attains  its  greatest 
magnitude.  For  the  last  600  m.  of  its  coune  its 
bed  varies  from  ^  m.  to  8  m.  in  width,  and  at  the 
lowest  season  the  mean  breadth  of  its  channel  is 
idxrat  3-4ths  of  a  m.  Above  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna  it  is  sometimes  fordable;  below  that 
confluence  it  is  generally  of  considerable  depth, 
for  the  additional  streams  bring  a  greater  accession 
of  depth  than  width.  At  600  m.  from  the  sea  the 
Ganges  is  30  ft.  deep,  and  it  continues  of  that 
depth,  at  the  least,  till  it  approaches  very  near  its 
mouth.  The  rate  of  descent  from  Hurdwar  to  the 
sea  avenges  %bout  9  inches  a  m.,  but  nearly 
2-8rds  of  the  entire  fall  takes  place  before  reach- 
ing Cawnpore.  The  mean  rate  of  the  current  in 
the  dry  months  is  less  than  8  m.  an  hour,  but  in 
the  wet  season  it  is  often  from  6  to  6  m.,  and  in 
particular  situations  from  7  to  8  m.  The  banks  of 
the  Ganges  are  commonly  predpitons  on  the  side 
on  which  the  cunrent  impinges,  and  shelving  on 
the  other  side.  The  foroe  of  the  stream,  when  the 
river  is  at  its  height,  sometimes  breaks  down  the 
banks,  which  are  composed  of  a  loose  and  yielding 
soil,  with  such  rapidity  that  an  acre  of  land  has 
lieen  seen  to  disappear  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
From  the  great  quantity  of  mud  brought  down  by 
the  river  in  the  bitter  season,  and  other  causes,  its 
mouths  are  encumbered  with  bars  and  shoals. 
The  Hooghly  is  less  so  than  the  £.  arm,  but  no 
ship  drawinjy^  more  than  15  ft.  water  can  navigate 
the  latter  with  safety ;  and  the  £.  I.  C.'s  ships,  that 
were  usually  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  burden,  and 
drew  above  22  ft.  water,  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
Saugor  Island.  (Crawfurd*s  Miss,  to  Siam,  i.  8.) 
The  Consimbazar  branch,  also,  is  almost  dry  from 
Oct.  to  May ;  and  the  Chundna,  which  enters  the 
sea  by  the  liooringottah  mouth,  is  the  only  branch 
that  IS  at  all  times  navigable. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Ganges  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  tropical  rains.  These  prevail  succes- 
sively throughout  all  the  countries  through  which 
the  Ganges  flows ;  and  in  this  respect  its  inundation 
difTers  from  that  of  the  Kile,  whose  waters  are 
augmented  by  rains  falling  along  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  only.  The  Ganges,  and  other  rivers  in 
Bengal,  begui  to  rise  in  (»nsequence  of  the  rains 
in  the  mountains  at  the  end  of  April,  their  rate  of 
increase  for  the  first  fortnight  being  about  an  inch 
a  day ;  this  gradually  augments  to  2  or  8  inches  a 
day,  and  the  total  nse  amounts,  by  the  end  of 
June,  to  between  15  and  16  ft,  or  half  the  entire 
height  it  attains,  before  any  quantity  of  rain  falls 
in  BengaL  But  from  the  latter  period,  when  the 
rains  there  become  general,  the  medium  increase 
of  the  water  is  about  5  inches  a  day;  and  by  the 
end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  are  under 
water.  The  progress  of  the  inundation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  is  very  slow, 
beini^  no  moro  than  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Owing 
to  this  and  other  physical  causes,  the  diflTerence  in 
the  height  of  the  waters  adjacent  to,  and  at  a 
distance  from,  the  sea,  is  very  considerable,  but 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sunderbunds,  the  influence  of  the 
inimdation  is  at  ordinary  times  little  or  not  at  all 
felt ;  at  Luchipoor,  about  10  m.  inland,  it  is  when 
highest  about  6  ft.  in  elevation ;  at  Dacca  14  ft. ; 
at  Custee  81  ft.,  and  at  Jellingley,  near  the  apex 
of  the  delta,  82  ft.  The  toUl  increase  at  the  latter 
place  may  however,  in  medium  years,  be  set  doMm 
at  31  ft.  The  rise  of  the  inundation  continues  till 
nearly  the  middle  of  Aug.    For  a  few  days  pre- 


ceding the  15th  of  that  month,  its  height  is  nearly 
stationary;  but  it  then  begins  to  decrease,  not- 
withstanding that  great  quantities  of  rain  continue 
to  fall  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks.  During 
the  latter  half  of  Aug.,  and  the  whole  of  Sept,  the 
decrease  is  from  3  to  4  inches  a  day;  from  Sept. 
till  the  end  of  Nov.  it  gradually  lessens  from  8  m. 
to  1^  in.  The  decrease  of  the  inundation,  how- 
ever, does  not  uniformly  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  river,  by  reason  of  the  heignt  of  the  banks ; 
but  after  the  beginning  of  Oct,  when  the  rains 
have  nearly  ceased,  the  remainder  of  it  goes  off 
quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  lands  highly 
manured.  The  Ganges  decreases  at  the  average 
rate  of  half  an  inch  a  day  from  the  end  of  No- 
vember to  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  it  is 
lowest  in  Bengal,  though  the  nuns  in  the  moun- 
tains have  already  begun  to  augment  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course.  Major  Rennell  estimated 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges 
per  second  m  the  dry  season  at  80,000  cubic  ft, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  at  405,000  cubic  ft ;  being 
for  the  avenge  of  the  year  180,000  cubic  ft  per 
second.  But  according  to  some  obsorvationii  made 
at  Ghazipore,  above  Cidcutta,  by  Mr.  Everest  in 
1831,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  four  months  of 
the  flood  season  (June  to  Sept)  about  600,000 
cubic  ft  per  second  are  dischaiged ;  while  the 
avenge  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  only 
100,000  cubic  ft  per  second.  The*  quantity  of 
earth  brought  down  by  the  river  is  very  great 
According  to  Mr.  Everest^  the  solid  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  water  during  the  rains  weighs 
about  l-428th  part  of  the  water,  and  occupies 
about  l-856th  fiart  of  its  bulk;  giving  a  dis- 
charge of  about  577  cubic  ft  of  mud  per  second, 
or  6,082,041,600  cubic  ft  for  the  discharge  in  the 
122  days  of  ndn.  The  total  annual  discharge  of 
mud  is  estimated  at  6,368,077,440  cubic  ft ;  the 
weight  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  would 
exceed  sixty  times  that  of^  the  great  pvnmid  of 
Egypt  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  No.  6. 
p.  238;  LyeU's  Geolcffy.  I  361^64.) 

A  very  striking  efiMt  of  the  mundation  of  the 
Ganges  is  the  change  produced  bv  it  year  after 
year,  m  the  bed  of  the  stream,  lliis  happens  in 
numerous  parts  of  its  course  through  the  lower 
ptortion  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  Bengal,  where  the  soil  is  the  most 
loose  and  yielding.  The  different  branches  (^the 
river  constantly  shifting  their  places,  a  number  of 
extensive  jkedt  or  marshes  are  continually  being 
produced;  and  the  geogmphical  face  of  the  coun- 
try, the  condition  and  extent  of  private  proper- 
ties, Ac,  change  in  the  same  proportion.  In  con- 
sequence also  of  the  looseness  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flows,  the  river  is  alternately  forming 
and  destroying  Inlands  in  its  bed,  some  of  which 
are  4  or  5  m.  in  extent  yet  formed  or  removed 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Certain  tracts  are 
preserved  from  the  inundation  by  being  surrounded 
by  dykes,  the  collective  length  of  which  was  csti- 
roateid  in  Kennell's  time  at  upwards  of  1,000  m. 
The  policy  of  their  erection  has  been  considered 
very  doubtful,  for  the  land  has  to  be  irrigated  at 
certain  periods,  when  the  dykes  must  be  cut ;  be- 
sides wnich,  they  do  not  always  answer  their 
purpose,  owing  to  the  want  of  tenacity  in  their 
materials;  and  they  are  maintained  at  a  great 
expense.  The  country  has,  however,  been  brought 
by  them  into  so  artificial  a  state,  that  there  is  now 
no  alternative  but  to  persist  in  keeping  them  up. 

The  Ganges,  like  the  Brahmaputra,  Ae  Amaaon, 
several  European  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Hindostan,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  bore,  or  a  repid  rush  of  the 
tide  in  a  perpendicular  face,  up  the  river  to  a  coiw 
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siderable  distance.  It  is  especially  strong  at  spring 
tides.  This  occurs  in  all  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  particularly  in  the  Hooghly,  through  which 
branch  it  ascends  as  far  as  Culna,  or  even  Nuddea, 
200  m.  from  the  sea.  The  column  of  water  is 
Horoetimcs  a  dozen  feet  in  height  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  often  5  ft.  high  opposite  Calcutta. 
Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  monstrous  billow  in  a 
storm,  or  the  dash  of  a  foaming  surf:  its  sound 
resembles  that  of  a  steamboat,  but  is  infinitely 
louder.  Sometimes  it  takes  one  side  of  the  river, 
sometimes  the  other :  it  never  extends  over  the 
whole  basin.  ^The  time  of  its  approach  being 
well  known,  hundreds  of  boats  may  then  be  seen 
rowing,  as  for  life,  towards  the  middle  of  the  river, 
the  crews  urging  on  each  other  with  wild  shouts 
or  shrieks,  though  at  the  moment  no  danger  ap- 
pears; but  soon  afterwards  the  spectator  is  made 
sensible  how  necessary  was  the  precaution,  as  the 
bore  foams  by  with  tremendous  noise  and  velocity.' 
(Heber,  in  Mod.  Trav.,  ix.  108.) 

But,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Crawfurd, — *  With  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  Ga^iges,  the 
English,  if  their  Indian  conquests  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  them,  owe  almost  as  much  gratitude 
to  the  Ganges  as  the  Hindoos  themselves,  for 
unquestionably  to  it  they  are  indebted  for  their 
In(Uan  empire.  It  is  the*  great  military  highway 
which  enabled  us  to  conquer  the  richest  provinces 
of  Hindostan,— the  acquisition  of  which  enabled 
us  eventually  to  conquer  and  maintain  the  rest  of 
our  possessions.'  (Kmbassv  to  Siam,  &c.,  i.  7.) 
Its  value  to  the  natives  of  Uindostan  is  immense. 
It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  grand  route  of  com- 
munication and  traffic  in  that  country,  throughout 
which  the  roads  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
gomis  are  very  few.  Not  onlv  the  main  stream, 
but  all  its  tributaries  from  the  N.  are  navigable 
for  laige  or  small  boata,  to  the  very  foot  of^  the 
mountains,  for  more  than  half  the  year;  thus 
forming  a  most  extensive  system  of  inland  navi- 
gation. Sixty  vears  ago,  Major  Rennell  estimated 
the  number  of  boatmen  employed  on  the  Ganges, 
in  Bengal,  &c.,  at  80,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
commercial  exports  and  imports  conveyed  by  its 
means  at  2,000,000/.  a  year.  But  ten  times' the 
above  number  of  boatmen  would  apparently  be 
nearer  the  mark  in  such  a  region  of  rivers,  where 
almost  every  cultivator  and  fisherman  is  also  occa- 
sionally a  navigator.  And  at  present  the  gr(»ss 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  embarked  on  its 
waters  varies  between  12,000,000/.  and  16,000,000/. 
annually,  independent  of  the  inland  trade,  which 
has,  doubtless,  not  a  little  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  pop.,  and  the  greater  decree  of 
security  afforded  to  commerce  imder  the  English 
rule. 

Perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  has  on  its  banks 
80  many  populous  cities.  On  difl'erent  branches 
of  the  delta  are  placed  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad, 
and  Dacca,  the  three  great  cities  of  Bengal,  with  a 
united  pop.  of  little  short  of  a  million ;  besides 
Chinsurah,  Chandernagore,  Hooghly,  Cutwa,  Bur- 
hampooT,  Cossimbazar,  Kisheuagur,  and  Jessore. 
Proceeding  up  its  course^  we  find  on  its  banks 
Kaiemahal,  Monghir,  Patna,  Ghazipoor,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Furruckabad ;  with 
myriads  of  villages,  temples,  and  bungalows. 

The  native  craft  used  in  the  Ganges  vary  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  flat  clinker- 
built  vessels  of  the  W.  districts  give  way  about 
Patna  to  lofty,  deep,  and  heavy  boats,  which  na- 
vigate the  river  thence  to  Calcutta.  In  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  again,  the  shallowness  of  the  streams 
requires  that  the  vessels  should  be  without  keels ; 
and  the  banks  there  being  impracticable  for  the 
tracking-rope,  rowing  is  the  chief  method  of  pro- 
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pulsion.  The  boats  on  the  main  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
and  others  in  the  E.  part  of  the  delta,  are  better 
than  those  on  the  Hooghly,  though  all  are  of  a 
very  rude  and  cheap  kind.'  Within  the  last  20 
years,  the  river  has  been  extensively  navigated 
by  steamers,  some  of  them,  in  the  upper  parts, 
being  so  constructed  as  to  draw  but  a  few  feet  of 
water,  in  onier  to  safely  navigate  the  shallows. 

The  (Janges,  from  Gangoutri  to  Saugor  Island, 
is  considereii  holy  by  Hindoos  of  all  castes,  though 
in  some  places  much  more  so  than  in  othern. 
Hindoo  witnesses  in  British  courts  of  justice  are 
sworn  upon  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  are  upon  their  sacred  books. 
The  Ganges  water  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to 
purify  from  all  sins ;  many  abhitions  and  suicides 
accordingly  take  place  in  it;  and  the  feet  of  the 
dying,  when  they  are  sufficiently  near  residents. arc 
in  most  instances  immersed  in  it.  (Rennell's  Me- 
moir on  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  pp.  335-355 ;  Hamil- 
ton's Hindoetan  and  E.  I.  Gaz.;  Hitter's  Enl- 
kunde  von  Asien,  iv.  part  2,  pp.  1100-1248; 
Asiat.  Researches;  Colebroke;  Heber;  Prinsep, 
passim.) 

GANJAM,  a  distr.  of  British  Hindostan.  (See 
CiKCARS,  Northern.) 

Ganjam,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
al>ove  distr.,  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
84  m.  SE.  Cuttack,  and  535  m.  N£.  Madras.  It 
formerly  had  a  considerable  pop.,  as  well  as  nume- 
rous and  excellent  private  houses  belonging  to 
British  civil  ofiicers,  a  fort^  and  cantonments ;  hut  it 
has  now,  in  great  part,  been  deserted  and  fidlen 
into  decav. 

GANI^AT,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Allier,  cap. 
arroniL,  on  the  Andclot,  33  m.  S.  Moulins,  on  the 
railway  from  Moulins  to  ClermonL  Pop.  5,599 
in  1861.  Tlie  town  is  ill  built.  It  was  lormerly 
fortified,  and  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle  still 
serve  as  a  prison.  It  has  a  hospital,  and  a  tri- 
bunal of  pnmar^'  jurisdiction. 

GAP  (an.  Vapinctan)^  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Hautes  Alpes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  wide  val- 
ley, nearl^r  2,600  ft,  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the 
lower  Alpine  ranges,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  by  way  of  Grenoble,  44  m.  SE.  Grenoble. 
Pon.  8,21 9  in  1861.  1 1  is  a  very  iU-built  and  gene- 
rally disagreeable  town.  Its  principal  public  edifices 
are,  the  cathedral,  prefecture,  town-hall,  bishop's 
palace,  hall  of  justice,  and  barracks,  some  of 
which  are  good  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  richly  ornamented ;  it  con- 
tains the  tomb  and  effigy  of  the  celebrated  con- 
stable de  Lesdiguieres.  The  tomb  is  a  sarcophagus 
of  black  marble,  surrounded  with  bas-reliefs  in 
alabaster,  representing  the  principal  actions  of 
that  warrior.  It  has  seversd  other  churches,  a 
communal  colle^^e,  a  society  of  emulation,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  collections  of  paintihgs 
sculpture,  antiquities,  and  physical  objects,  and  a 
small  theatre. 

Gap  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce;  it  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  Unen  fabrics,  silks,  chamois  and 
other  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  vam.  Its  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  very  fertile;  tliere  are  in  it 
marble  quarries  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  many  mineral  springs.  The  town  is  of  very 
great  antiquity ;  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  TV/corit, 
under  the  name  of  Yap.  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
bbhopric  in  the  4th  centur}'',  and  belonged  for  a 
lengtnened  period  to  its  own  prince  or  count 
bishops.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  devastations  of  the  Lombards  and 
Saracens,    and  from    repeated  sieges,  fires,  the 

{>lague,  and  religious  w^ars,  but,  more  than  all, 
rom  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    Pro* 
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Tiously  to  1630,  Gap  is  said  to  have  had  16,000  r  tares.    In  the  salt  pans  of  Peccais,  daring  June 
inbab.  and  July,  as  many  as  2,000  hands  are  employed  to 

GARD,  a  d<?p.  of  France,  in  Uie  S.  part  of  the  i  wash  the  produce.    About  1,200  workmen  nre  em- 


Lozbre  and  Ard^he;  £.  the  Rhone,  separating  i  cially  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  silk, 
it  from  Vaucluse  and  Bonches-du-Rhone ;  W. '  The  princi])al  seat  of  these  is  Nimes,  where  they 
AvevTon ;  and  S.  Hc'rault,  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  employ  about  13,000  hands.  The  other  roannfac- 
the  isle  de  Camargue.    Area,  583,550  hectares ; '  tures  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats, 


pop.  422,107  in  1861.    The  N.  and  VV.  parts  are 
occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Cevennes,  the 


paper,  pasteboard,  brandy,  leather,  glass,  and  earth* 
enware ;  there  are  besides  many  tawing  and  dyeing 


general  slope  of  the  d^p.  being  from  NW.  to  SE.,    establishments.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast 

m  which  latter  part  of  its  surface  there  is  a  con-  '  --"  -   -^  -»-  -^  '  ^ 

siderable  extent  of  level  country,  with  numerous 

and  extensive  pools  and  marshes.    Most  of  the 

rivers  have  a  SE.  direction ;  the  principal  are  the 

Gard  or  G anion  (whence  the  d^.  derives  its  name), 

the  Cbze,  and  the  Vidourle.    The  Gard,  which 

rises  in  the  Cevennes  from  several  sources,  runs 

through  the  centre  of  the  ddp.,  and  falls  into  the 

Rhone  not  far  from  Beaucaire,  after  a  course  of 

about  60  m.   It  at  first  passes  through  a  succession 


canals  are  numerous,  and  include  those  of  Beau- 
caire, Sylverdal,  and  Grand  Koubine.  There  is, 
however,  but  one  sea-port,  Aigues  Mortes,  and 
this  is  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  the  last-named  canal.  102 
fain  are  annually  holden  in  the  ddp. ;  among 
them  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Beaucaire  (which 
sec).  Gard  is  divided  into  four  arrondifoementi*, 
38  cantons,  and  438  communes.  The  chief  towns 
are    Nimes,    the    cap.,   Alais,    Uzes,    and    Le 


of  deep  mountain  gorges ;  and  when  the  snows  in  |  Yigan. 
the  Cevennes  begin  to  melt,  it  subjects  the  lower  i  The  antiquities  in  the  dcfp.  belong  principally  to 
parts  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  to  ■  the  Roman  period.  The  principal  is  the  amphi- 
extensive.  and  often  very  destructive  inundations. .  theatre  (see  NtME8),and  the  Font  de  Gard,  The 
Its  bed  sometimes  increases  in  width  to  nearly  a  I  latter  is  an  aqueduct,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
mile;  and  its  waters  not  unfrequently  rise  from  18    relics  of  the  Roman  power,  built  oyer  the  Gardon, 


to  20  ft.  in  a  few  hours    The  U^rault  has  its 
source  in  this  d^p.      Climate  variable,  but  for  the 
most  part  hot  and  dry.    The  N.  wind,  or  bise, 
blows  sometimes  with  great  impetuosity,  and  the 
scirocco  is  by  no  means  rare.    The  arable  lauds 
comprise  atniut  157,500  hectares ;  vineyards  about 
71,(K)0  do. ;  forests,  106,472  do.;  and  heaths  about 
158,000  do.    Though  the  arable  land  is  in  general 
pretty  fertile,  the  produce  of  com,  owing  to  the 
extremely  backward  state  of  agriculture,  is  esti- 
matetl  at  only  650,000  hectolitres,  being  about  half 
the  quantity  required  for  home  consumption.    It 
is  principally  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.    A  good 
many  potatoes  arc  also  grown,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain region  chestnuts  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
com ;  the  Cevennes  being  covered  with  chestnut 
woods.    The  plough  described  by  Virgil,  drawn  by 
two  mules,  is  m  common  use.  The  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  1,120,000  hectolitres,  a 
third  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  de'p.;  the 
wines  of  St   Gilles  and  Favel  are  those  most 
esteemed.      The    date,  jujube,    pistachio,    and 
pomegranate  flourish  in   the  open  air;  oranges 
and  lemons    are    ^own,    but    a   good    deal  of 
care  is   required   m  their  culture.     Olive  trees 
are  grown  on  low  hiUs  with  a  S.  aspect;  but 
they  suffer  severely  from  cold  winters,  and  their 
number    has    decreased    of  late.      Gard  is  the 
principal  ddp.  in  France  for  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry;    the   quantity   of    cocoons   collected 
amount  to  about  3,000,000  kilogrammes  per  an- 
num. 

More  than  500,000  sheep  belong  to  this  dcp., 
yielding  about  900,0(^0  kilog.  of  wooL  Many  of  the 
flocks  are  sent  to  feed  on  the  Alps  in  the  summer. 
The  greater  part  of  the  de'p.  is  parcelled  out  into 
very  small  estates,  and  the  number  of  consider- 
able properties  is  greatly  below  the  average  of  the 
kingdom.  Gard  is  rich  in  minerals ;  and  mining, 
though  ill-conducted,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  its  wealth.  Iron,  argentiferous  lead, 
antimony,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  found  in  the 
mountains;  and  gold  is  met  with  in  the  sands  of 
some  of  the  rivers.  Iron  and  coal  are  abundant ; 
the  forges  of  the  arrond.  of  Alais  alone  employ 
from  1,000  to  1,200  hands.  Great  quantities  of 
salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt  marshes  on  the 
coast,  which  altogether  occupy  a  surface  of  86  hec- 


abont  10  m.  NE.  Nimes.    Mr.  Inglis  thus  de- 
scribes it   (Switzerland.    Ac,  ch.  xxii.):   'The 
aqueduct  is  formed  upon  three  bridges,  one  above 
another;  the  total  height,  from  the  level  of  the 
rivei  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct,  being  156  ft 
The  undermost  of  the  bridges  consists  of  six 
arches,  through  the  largest  of  which  the  river 
passes.    The  middle  bridge  has  eleven  arches; 
and  the  uppermost  has  thirty-five  arches   (but 
these  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  both  thn 
other  tiers).    Above  this  is  the  aqueduct,  which 
is  4^  ft  high,  and  4  ft  wide.    The  arches  both  of 
the  lower  and  middle  bridge  are  unequal ;  which, 
if  it  does  not  increase  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  structure,  certainly  adds  to  its  picturesque 
effect    The  two  lower  stories  of  the  brid^  are 
formed  of  hewn  stones,  placed  together  without 
the  aid  of  any  cement ;  but  the  masonwork  un- 
derneath the  aqueductf  is  of  rough  stones  ce- 
mented, by  which  all  filtration  was  of  coun^e  pre- 
vented.'   After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  Vandals,  Visigoths,  Saracens,  and  Franks  suc- 
cessively possessed  this  dep. 

GARDA  (LAKE  OF),  an.  Lacus  Benacus,  a 
famous  lake  of  Austrian  Italy,  bounded  by  the 
provs.  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  and  Verona,  and  the 
circ,  of  Roveredo  in  the  Tvrol.  From  Peschiera, 
at  its  SE.  extremity  (15  m.\V.  Verona),  it  stretches 
NNE.  to  Riva,  a  distance  of  about  35  m.  Its 
lower  or  S.  portion  is  about  12  m.  across  where 
bnmdest ;  but  its  upper  or  N.  portion  is  not  more 
than  from  3  to  4  m.  across.  It  is  everywhere  en- 
closed  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  except  on  the 
S.,  where  the  luxiuiant  plain  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  that 
closes  round  its  upper  waters. 

On  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  between  Peschiera 
and  Rivoltella,  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Sirmiouo 
projects  about  4  m.  into  the  lake.  It  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  low  slender  neck,  but  behind 
this  it  rises  into  a  hill  covered  with  olives,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  are  some  mins,  said  to  be 
tboae  of  the  villa  of  Catullus.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that 
the  poet  had  a  countr^'-house  in  Uiis  singularly 
beautiful  situation ;  and  he  has  expressed'  his 
admiration  of  and  attachment  to  it  in  some  fine 
verses : — 
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'  Feninsnlarum  Sirmio,  Insnlamrnqne 
Ocelle,  qaascanque  in  liqucutibiu  stagnis 
Hariqne  vasto  fert  uterque  Neptunus : 
Qumn  te  libenter,  quamqoe  laetiu  inriao !  * 

Catull.  82. 

*  The  soil  of  this  peninsula,'  says  Eustace,  *  is 
fertile,  and  ita  surface  varied ;  sometimes  shelving 
in  a  gentle  declivity,  at  other  times  breaking  in 
craggy  magnificence;  and  thus  furnishing  every 
requisite  for  delightful  walks  and  luxurious  baths; 
while  the  views  vary  at  every  step,  presenting 
rich  coasts  or  barren  mountains,  sometimes  con- 
fined to  the  cultivated  scenes  of  the  neighbouring 
shore,  and  at  other  times  bewildered  and  lost  in 
the  windings  of  the  lake  and  the  recesses  of  the 
Alps.'    (L  203,  8vo.  ed.) 

The  surface  of  this  lake  is  elevated  about  820  ft, 
above  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  generally  deep ;  its 
waters  are  remarkably  pure  and  limpid ;  and  it  is 
well  stocked  with  fish.  In  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer the  level  of  its  surface  is  raised  4  or  5  ft.  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Alps.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Sarco  at  its  N.  extremity  near 
Kiva;  but  none  of  its  other  feeders  are  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  merit  any  special  notice.  Its  sur- 
plus waters  are  carried  on  by  the  Mincio,  which 
issues  from  it  at  Peschiera.  A  great  number  of 
towns  and  >'illage8  are  built  upon  ita  banks,  of 
which  the  principal,  besides  Peschiera,  are  Desen- 
zano,  Salo,  Gargnano,  Riva,  Garda,  whence  the 
lake  has  its  modem  name,  Ac  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  towns  have  safe  and  commodious 
harbours,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on 
upon  the  lake.  Like  all  Alpine  lakes,  it  is  subject 
to  violent  storms  and  gusts  of  wind,  a  peculiarity 
to  which  Virgil  has  alluded — 

'  FlnctibuB  et  fremltn  oasaigens  Benaoe  marino.' 

Georg.  U.  line  160. 

GARLIESTOWN,  a  village  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay, 
W.  coast  of  Wijrtown  Bay.  Pop.  68.5  in  1861.  The 
main  street  is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  facing 
the  sea.  The  harbour,  which  is  tolerably  safe  and 
commodious,  is  the  centre  of  a  good  deal  of  coast- 
ing trade ;  and  it  is  the  only  port  in  Wigtown- 
shire at  which  the  steamer  that  plies  between 
Galloway  and  Liverpool  touches.  Galloway  House, 
the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Galloway,  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  Patrick  Han- 
nay,  a  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Sorbie 
Place  (of  which  his  father  was  proprietor),  near 
Garlieston. 

GARMOUTH,  a  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Elgin, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  35  m.  NW.  Aberdeen, 
and  g\  m.  NE.  Elgin.  Pop.  802  in  1861.  The 
harbour  was  injured  by  Morayshire  floods  in  1829, 
by  the  deposition  of  ^vcl  in  the  bay  ;  but  it  is 
still  tlie  principal  shipping  place  in  the  co.  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  grain,  and  salmon.  The 
value  or  timber  (which  is  floated  down  the  Spey 
from  forests  in  tne  interior)  exported  here  was,  at 
one  time,  estimated  at  40,000£,  a  year;  but  it  now 
seldom  exceeds  1,1002.  About  20,000  ars.  of 
grain,  chiefly  oata  and  wheat,  arc  annually  ex- 
ported. The  Spey  Fishing  Company's  salmon 
smacks  do  not  come  into  the  harbour,  but  load  in 
the  bay.  From  8  to  12  such  smacks  are  employed 
in  conveying  salmon,  chiefly  to  the  London 
market, 

GARONNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  see.  See 
also  GiRONDE,  Dep. 

GARONNE  (HAUTE),ad^p.  of  Prance,  region 

S.,  formerly  comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Languedoc, 

between  lat.  42°  40'  and  480  S^  N.,  and  long.  0^ 

'*"  and  20  8*  W.,  having  N.  the  d^.  Tam-ct-Ga- 

%  £.  those  of  Tarn  and  Aude,  S£.  Ari^,  W. 

nd  Hautes  Pyisdn^es,  and  S.  the  PjTrenees. 
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Area,  628,988  hectares ;  pop.  484,081  in  1861.  Its 
SW.  portion  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which,  M.  Maladetta,  is  11,190  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  among  which  there  are 
numerous  glaciers.  In  the  NE.  there  are  some 
plains  of  considerable  extent  The  Garonne  rises 
a  little  beyond  the  Spanish  border ;  but  most  of 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  in  this  d^.,  which 
hence  derives  its  name.  The  other  chief  rivers  are 
the  Tam,  Ari^e,  and  Salat  all  of  which  have  a  N. 
course,  and  are  tributarv  to  the  Garonne.  Climate 
generally  temperate;  Sut  none  of  the  Pyienean 
deps.  suffers  so  much  from  hail-storms.  This  is 
an  essentially  agricultural  d^p.,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  productive  of  grain.  The  arable 
land  amounts  to  about  352,000  hectares ;  and  the 
produce  of  com  is,  in  general,  nearly  double  what 
IS  required  for  home  consumption.  Vineyards  oc- 
cupy 48,908  hectares,  and  about  470,000  hectoL  of 
wine  are  made  annually ;  the  best  lunds  are  those 
of  Fronton,  Yillandric,  and  Montesquieo.  Garden 
cultivation  is  well  attended  to.  Near  Toulouse, 
corn-fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  country-housea 
occupy  every  inch  of  Und ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  people  bespeaks  a  healthy  and  happy 
condition.  Orange  trees  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers;  the  culture  of  the  mulbeny  tree  is 
very  little  pursued.  The  mountains  and  vallevs 
afford  good  pasturage ;  but  there  are  few  artificial 
meadows ;  and  the  number  of  cattle  is  smaUer  than 
in  the  contiguous  d^  Near  Toulouse,  a  fine 
breed  of  horses  was  formerly  raised  for  the  dragoon 
service,  but  it  has  been  suffered  to  degenerate. 
Poultry  are  plentiful :  the  pAtes  de  Toulouse^  made 
of  ducks'  livers,  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  There 
are  a  great  many  small  estates ;  the  number  of 
considerable  properties  is,  however,  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  deps.  Mines  numerous,  especially  those 
of  iron ;  but  there  are  others  of  copper,  antimony, 
bismuth,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  some  important 
marble  quarries.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant : 
many  of  them  are  visited  by  invalids:  among 
which  may  be  specified  those  of  Bagn&res  de 
Luchon.  Manufactures  various,  but  not  extensive 
or  flourishing;  the  chief  are  of  tools  and  other 
metallic  articles,  coarse  woollens,  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  leather,  safl-doth,  hats,  watches,  and  ma- 
thematical instruments.  The  trade  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  commences 
in  this  d^  Toulouse  is  also  the  entiepdt  for  sup- 
plying the  N.  of  Spain  with  the  products  of  Cen- 
tral and  N.  Europe.  The  d^.  is  divided  into  4 
arronds.,  89  cantons,  and  597  communes.  The 
chief  towns  are — ^Toulouse,  the  capital,  Muret, 
St  Gaudens,  and  Yillefranche. 

GASCONY,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  provs. 
of  France,  which  comprised,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, the  country  now  included  in  the  d^ps.  of 
theHautei  Pyrenees^  GerSy  and  LandcMj  and  portions 
of  the  country  now  Included  in  the  ddps.  of  Bctssea 
FyreneeSf  Haut  Garonne^  and  Lot  et  Garcnnt, 

GATEHOUSE,  a  bor.  of  regaUty,  river-prt 
and  market^town  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  Fleet,  a  little  above  where  it 
falls  into  Fleet  Bay,  and  on  the  high  road  from 
Dumfries  to  Portpatrick,  28  m.  SW.  Dumfries, 
and  ^  m.  W.  by  N.  Kirkcudbright  Pop.  1,636 
in  1861.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  in  a 
romantic  valley  opening  on  the  S.  to  the  sea,  and 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  flnely  wooded,  pictu- 
resque hills.  It  consists  principally  of  three 
parallel  streets,  and  is  remarkably  neat,  clean, 
and  well  built  The  par.  church,  erected  in  1817, 
adjoins  the  town  on  the  N. ;  and  it  has  also  a  se- 
cession meeting-house,  and  a  place  of  worship  for 
Independents.  There  are  4  schools  in  the  parish, 
one  of  which  is  parochial.  The  Fleet  is  navigable 
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to  Gatehouse  by  vesselB  of  180  tons  buzdeiL  It 
was  created  a  bor.  of  barony  in  1795 ;  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  4  counsellors. 
A  bor.  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceed- 
ing 5L  is  held  once  a  fortnight  Market-day, 
Saturday,  and  a  rural  fair  4  times  a  year. 

Callyhouae,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Mnrraj 
family,  lies  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  is 
wholly  of  granite,  finely  iM>lisbed;  it  was  con- 
structed after  a  design  by  Adams. 

GATESHEAD,  a  parL  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  K  div.  of  Chesterward,  co.  Durham,  on 
8.  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  which  divides  it  from 
Newcastle ;  275  m.  N.  London  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  33,587  in  1861.  Gateshead  is  sub- 
stantially a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  vrith  which  it  is 
connected  by  two  bridges,  one  of  them  known  as 
Stephenson's  High  Level  Bridge.  The  latter  is 
130  ft.  above  the  river,  and  carries  the  railway, 
with  roads  beneath  for  vehicles  and  foot  passen- 
gers. The  town  consists  principally  of  one  good 
and  wide  street,  and  which  is  the  high  road  to  the 
N.  Several  narrow  streets  and  lanes  which  com- 
pose the  remainder  of  the  tovm  branch  off  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  street,  and  the  pop.  on  the 
different  sides  is  not  vary  unequal.  Tnere  is  not 
any  appearance  of  wealth  or  houses  belonging  to 
the  richer  classes ;  the  town  is  densely  populated 
with  the  families  of  the  manufacturers  and  pit- 
men ;  the  master  manufacturers  or  proprietors  of 
the  coal  pits  reside  in  Newcastle,  or  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  two  Fells,  where  they  can  enjoy 
a  better  atmosphere  than  in  the  tovm.  The  oest 
street  nms  in  a  curve  by  the  church  to  the  river, 
saving  the  steep  descent  of  the  High  Street.  The 
par.  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure,  re- 
gularly built,  having  a  handsome  and  lofty  tower; 
the  interior  was  wholly  repaired  at  great  expense, 
in  1838.  The  rectory,  which  was  until  lately 
close  to  the  church,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs.  In 
(ratcshead-fell,  which  was  made  a  separate  par.  in 
1809,  is  a  well-built  church,  opened  in  1825. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  besides  eight 
chapels,  belonging  to  various  denominations  of 
Dissenters,  of  whom  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are 
the  prevailing  body.  St.  Edmund's  hospital, 
founded  in  1248,  was  in  early  times  a  considerable 
monaster}' ;  it  was  re-established  by  James  I.  in 
1611,  and  now  consists  of  a  master,  chaplain,  and 
ten  brethren,  who  divide  the  funds,  about  4502. 
annually.  The  rector  for  the  time  being  is  the 
roaster,  who  appoints  the  brethren.  There  are 
also  almshouses  for  old  women. 

Gateshead  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
not  only  from  its  proximity  to,  and  commercial 
connection  with,  Newcastle,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  numerous  glass  manufactories  and  iron- 
works within  the  town,  and  from  the  coal  pits  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  old  bor.  of 
Gateshead  is  supposed  to  have  been  incorporated 
in  very  early  times ;  but  there  is  no  charter  ex- 
tant. It  was  originally  governed  by  a  bailiff  ap- 
1  lointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  subsequently 
by  two  stewards,  who  managed  the  borough  pro- 
perty,  subject  to  the  borough-holders'  and  freemen's 
control ;  but,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it 
is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  six 
aldermen  and  eighteen  counsellors.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  this  bor.,  for  the  first  time,  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
f^istered  electors,  949  in  1865.  The  bor.  rev.,  in- 
cluding rates,  amounted,  in  1862,  to  4,94521  The 
^^>8s  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  in- 
come-tax was  75,749/.  in  1857,  and  83,41U  in  1862. 
GATTON,  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Surrey, 
hund.  of  Reigate,  17  m.  S.  London.  Area  of  par., 
1,140  acres :  pop.  of  do.  191  in  1861.  The  bor.  is 
Vol.  H. 
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quite  inconsiderable,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  in  England  or  a  nomina^ 
tion  or  rotten  bor.  It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  1451  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  right  of 
voting  was  nominally  in  the  inhab.  paying  8oot 
and  lot,  but  reaUv  in  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

GAUDENS  (ST.),  a  town  of  Fiance,  d^p.  Haute 
Garonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Garonne, 
48  m.  SW.  Toulouse.  Pop.  6,183  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  one  spacious  well-built 
and  well-kept  street.  It  has  several  churches,  one 
of  which  is  among  the  oldest  in  France,  several 
convents,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  communal  college,  and  a  society  of 
agriculture.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  serge 
and  tape,  water-mills  for  sawing,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  natural  produce  of  its  neighbourhood. 

GAWELGHUR,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Nizam's  dom.,  cap.  of  a  distr.  of  the 
same  name,  on  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  11  m.  NW. 
Ellichpoor.  It  is  very  elaborately  fortified,  and 
was  formerly  considered  very  strong ;  but  it  was 
taken  by  storm  in  1803,  by  the  forces  under  General 
Wellesley  (duke  of  Wellington)  and  Colonel  Ste- 
venson, after  a  siege  of  only  two  days. 

GAYA,  a  town  or  city  of  British  Hindostan,  pre- 
sid.  Bengal,  prov.  and  diste.  Bahar,  of  which  last 
it  is  the  modem  cap.,  on  the  Phalgu,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges,  46  m.  SW.  Bahar,  and  56  m.  SW.  by 
S.  Patua.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly  7,000 
houses,  most  of  which  are  densely  inhabited;  but 
the  pop.  is  very  variable  and  uncertain,  Gaya  being 
frequented  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  and  de- 
votees, often  amounting  to  several  thousands.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  Uie  old  town  of  Gaya,  and 
the  modem  one  of  Sahebgunge.  The  former,  which 
is  the  residence  of  numerous  Brahmins  and  others, 
and  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  place  of  great 
sanctity,  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence;  the  latter, 
chiefly  laid  out  by  the  British,  and  the  scat  of 
trade  as  well  as  of  the  European  residents,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  between  the  former  and  the  river. 
'  Tlie  old  town  of  Gaya  is  a  strange  looking  place, 
but  its  buildings  are  much  better  than  those  of  the 
quarter  named  Sahebgunge,  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  being  of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  of  tlicm 
two  or  three  stories  high.  The  architecture  is  ver>' 
singular,  with  corners,  turrets,  and  galleries,  pro- 
jecting with  every  possible  irregularity.  Thje 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  crooked,  uneven,  and  en- 
cumbered with  huge  blocks  of  stone,  or  protruding 
angles  of  rock.' 

Gaya  is  uncommonly  hot,  and  in  spring  obscured 
by  perpetual  clouds  of  dust.  The  streets  in  Saheb- 
gunge are  wide,  perfectly  straight,  and  kept  in 
good  order,  though  not  paved,  with  a  double  row 
of  trees,  leaving  m  the  middle  an  excellent  car- 
riage road,  with  a  footpath  on  each  side. 

in  the  immediate  vicinit}'  are  the  ruins  of  Bud- 
dha-Gaya,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  of  the  residence  and  apotheosis  of  Buddh 
(the  Gautama  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nation^.  These 
ruins  consist  mostly  of  irregular  and  sliapeless  heaps 
of  brick  and  stone.  The  number  of  vaulted  caverns 
cut  out  of  immense  masses  of  solid  granite  is  in- 
credible, as  b  the  number  of  images  scattered 
around  to  the  distance  of  15  or  20  m.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Buddh,  in  the  usual 
ffltting  posture.  There  are  now,  however,  no  Bud- 
dhists at  Gaya,  the  worship  of  the  Brahminical 
deities — many  ^ups  of  wmch  are  sculptured  on 
the  rocks — havmg  entirely  superseded  that  of  the 
rival  divinity.  The  present  town  of  Gaya  contains 
no  ancient  monuments  whatever,  and  appears  to 
have  derived  all  its  sanctity  from  its  contiguity  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
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GEFLE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  a 
Ifln,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  98  m.  NXW.  Stockholm, 
and  14  m.  KE.  Talun,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  11,322  in  1861.  The  town  is 
divided  into  four  quarters  by  the  river,  which  sepa- 
rates itself  into  three  branches,  and  forms  two 
islands,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  either  bank,  the 
town  is  built.  The  houses  are  well  built,  some  of 
stone,  others  of  wood,  and  the  streets,  though  irre- 
gular, are  wide  and  well  paved.  The  market-place 
IS  remarkable  in  point  of  size.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  church,  the  government-house,  the  town- 
hall,  and  the  hospital.  There  are,  besides,  a  gym- 
nasium of  some  celebrity,  two  schools,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  some  unimportant  manufactories  of 
linen  cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  defended  by  a  long  ietty,  and  having 
a  depth  of  18  ft.  a  little  from  the  shore,  gives  it 
great  advantages  for  trade.  Its  exports  are  fir, 
timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  iron ;  and  its  chief  imports, 
wheat  and  salt. 

GENEVA  (CANTON  OF),  the  smallest  canton 
of  Switzerland,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  which, 
and  of  the  lake  which  bears  its  name,  it'is  situated ; 
having  N.  the  canton  Yaud,  E.  and  S.  Savoy,  and 
W.  France.  Area,  913  sq.  m. ;  pop.  83,340  in  1 860. 
It  is  the  densest  populated  or  any  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  there  being  702  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m., 
or  about  twenty-three  times  as  many  as  in  the 
(irisons,  which  has  but  a  prap.  of  30  per  sq.  m.  The 
canton,  which  ranks  22nd  in  the  confederacy,  is 
composed  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  republic 
of  Geneva,  together  with  some  communes  fonnerly 
belonging  to  Savoy  and  France,  annexed  to  it  in 
1815.  Its  surface  is  fiat,  or  but  slightly  uneven. 
It  is  enclosed  between  the  Jura  mountams  on  the 
NW.,  and  some  Alpine  ranges  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  Rhone  and  Arve  are  the  principal 
rivers.  The  climat«  is  mild,  but  the  land  is  not 
very  productive.  The  cultivable  soil  comprises 
about  56,650  acres ;  of  which  the  lands  in  crop 
make  about  a  half,  grass  lands  somewhat  less  tlian 
one-fifth,  and  woods  about  one-tenth.  In  average 
years  from  29,000  to  32,000  imperial  quarters  of 
com  may  be  produced ;  but,  as  neither  this  nor 
any  other  species  of  agricultural  produce  is  grown 
to  an  extent  sufiident  for  home  consumption,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  imported. 

Geneva  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  canton ; 
but  its  manufactures  and  trade  belong  to  the  town. 
The  government  is  representative.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  a  body  of  278  members, 
elected  by  all  citizens  above  25  years  of  age.  Four 
tyndics  preside  over  this  body,  and  are  mems.  of 
the  executive  council,  or  council  of  state,  which  is 
composed  of  28  mems.,  elected  from  among  the 
council  of  representatives,  usually  for  life,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  vote  of  censure,  and  removable  at  pleasure. 
The  magistrates  of  the  difierent  judicial  courts  are 
appointed  for  a  certain  number  of  years  by  the 
foimer  council.  The  canton  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  court  of  audi- 
ence ;  besides  tJiese,  there  are  in  the  cap.  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  foregouig,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  composed  of 
nine  judges.  All  trials  are  public  The  French 
code  of  la^*B  is  generally  operative. 

The  press  b  free.  Education  is  in  a  fiouiisb- 
ing  state.  The  canton  flimishes  a  contingent  of 
880  men  to  the  anny  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
and  a  contribution  of  22,000  Swiss  fr.  a  year  to  its 
treasury.  The  public  revenue  of  the  canton,  in 
the  year  1862,  amounted  to  2,742,000  fr.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  2,466,000  fr.  ITie  canton  had,  at 
the  same  time,  a  debt  of  16,000,000  fr.  Except 
the  citv  of  Gene\ii,  the  canton  contains  no  town 
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of  importance.    (For  further  details,  sec  succeed- 
ing article.) 

GENEVA  (Germ.  G«i/^,  the  most  populous  city 
of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  situated 
in  a  picturesque  country,  abounding  in  the  mofit 
enchanting  and  magnificent  prospects,  at  the  SW. 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  81  m.  SW.  Berne, 
and  70  m.  NE.  bv  E.  Lyons,  on  the  railway  from 
Berne  to  Lyons.  'Pop.  41,415  in  1860.    The  Rhone 
divides  Geneva  into  three  parts ;  the  city  on  the 
right  bank,  the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais  on  the  left, 
and  the  island  between  them,  enclosed  by  two  arms 
of  the  river.    The  city,  or  upper  town,  is  the  laiffest 
portion,  and  is  in  part  built  on  an  eminence,  rising 
to  nearly  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake.    Its 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep ;  but  many 
of  its  private  edifices  are  good :  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  residences  of  the  burgher  aristocracy. 
The  lower  town,  or  quarter  of  St.  Gervais,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  commercial  activity.    It  has  narrow 
streets  and  loft}'  houses.    Some  of  the  latter  are 
furnished  with  a  shed  or  pent-house,  called  a  cbme, 
which  projects  from  the  roof  over  the  street,  sup- 
ported oy  wooden  props  reaching  from  the  pave- 
ment.  The  island  is  upwards  of  a  furlong  in  length, 
by  about  200  ft.  broad,  and  connected  with  the 
other  quarters  by  several  bridges.    The  aspect  of 
Geneva  from  the  lake  is  very  beautiful.    Of  late 
years,  an  entirely  new  quartet  has  sprung  up  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  called  the  Quartiera 
des  Berguety  displaying  a  handsome  front  of  tall 
houses,  among  which  is  the  Hotel  deg  Berauet, 
lined  with  a  broad  and  fine  quay,  towards  the  lake. 
The  unsightly  houses  that  formerly  lined  the  maigin 
of  the  lake  in  the  lower  t4>wn  have  been  repaired 
and  beautified ;  and  a  broad  belt  of  land  has  been 
gained  from  the  wat«r  to  form  a  quay.    This  is 
connected  with  the  Quai  des  Berguesj  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  by  a  handisome  suspension  bridge,  and 
another  bridge  communicating  with  a  small  island, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone  leaves  the 
lake,  is  ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Rous- 
seau.   Geneva  is  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by 
ramparts  and  bastions,  constructed  about  the  middle 
of  last  century :  these  are  of  little  use  as  fortifica- 
tions, the  city  being  commanded  by  some  adjacent 
heights ;  but  they  serve  as  public  promenades,  and 
three  iron  suspension  bridges  have  been  thrown 
over  them  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country.    The  gates  of 
Geneva  are  closed  from  midnight  to  dav-break ; 
and  after  sunset  a  toll  is  levi^  on  all  lioises  or 
carriages. 

Geneva  has  but  few  fine  public  buildings.    The 
principal  is  the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Peter : 
It  is  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  has  three  steeples, 
and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style 
of  the  11th  century;  but  a  Corinthian  portico^  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Kome,  has 
been  inconsistently  enough  added  to  it.      Thi^ 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigu y, 
the  friend  of  Henri  IV.,  and  of  the  Count   de 
Rohan,  a  leader  of  the  French  Protestants  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.    There  are,  besides,  three 
Calvinist  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  Catliolic 
church,  and  a  synagogue.     The  town-hall  and 
general  hospital  are  idmost  the  only  other  edific«a» 
worth  notice.  The  last  is  an  extensive  and  spacious 
building :  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  it  the  service 
of  the  English  Church  is  performed  on  Sundays. 
Tlie  3fuaee  Raik,  so  named  after  its  founder,   is  a 
neat  building,  containing  a  collection  of  painting 
by  native  and  other  artists.     The  museum    of 
natural  history  contains  the  geolomcal  collections 
of  Saussure,    Brongniart,  and    DecandoUe,    the 
collections  of  M.  Necker,  a  cabinet  of  antiquitiea^, 
and  a  reading  room  well  supplied  w^ith  the  bt^t 
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European  jouraala.  The  academy,  founded  by 
Calvin,  has  faculties  of  jurisprudeuoe,  theology, 
natural  science,  and  literaturei  and  89  salaried  or 
honorary  professors.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  library 
of  40,000  vols.,  including  many  valuable  MSS. 
Geneva  has  also  a  college  for  classical  education ; 
a  school  preparatory  for  the  academy ;  a  school  of 
manufactures,  established  1832 ;  schools  of  watch- 
making, drawing,  music,  Ac.,  and  many  private 
schools.  It  has  a  public  obser>'atoiy ;  a  society 
for  the  advancement  of  arts ;  societies  of  medicine 
and  natural  history,  and  other  learned  associations ; 
lunatic  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums ;  and  various 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  working  classes 
have  united  in  several  benefit  societies  for  mutual 
assistance,  and  a  savings'  bank  was  established  in 
1816.  The  ancient  paSbce  of  the  bishops  of  Geneva 
has  been  converted  into  a  prison ;  but  in  1825  a 
new  prison  was  established  on  the  panoptic  system, 
the  first  of  the  kind  founded  on  the  Continent. 
The  prisoners  on  arriving  are  detained  in  solitary 
cells  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  afterwards 
set  to  regular  woric,  during  which,  as  well  as  at  all 
other  times,  they  are  obliged  to  observe  a  profound 
silence.  Each  occupies  a  chamber  by  himself,  and 
solitary  confinement  is  the  usual  punishment  for 
refractory  behaviour.  The  prisoners  have  books 
distributed  to  them  from  the  prison-library.  A  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  labour  is  put  aside  for  tneir 
own  use ;  and  when  they  finally  leave  the  prison, 
a  committee  furnishes  them  with  emplo'ment. 
Geneva  has  an  arsenal  and  a  theatre ;  it  is  well 
lighted,  nnd  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  hydraulic 
machine  situated  m  the  island.  There  are  various 
public  walks  within  as  well  as  without  the  walls, 
which  command  noble  views  of  the  Alps  and  the 
lake ;  amongst  them  are  the  Terrace  €ie  la  Trntte^ 
the  squares  of  St.  Antoine  and  Maurice,  and  the 
fine  botanic  garden,  laid  out  in  1816.  Geneva  is 
a  favourite  place  of  resort  of  the  English. 

The  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city 
consists  in  its  manufactures ;  the  principal  of  these 
are  watches,  jewellery,  musical  boxes,  and  objects 
of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  number  of  working 
watchmakers  and  jewellers  is  estimated  at  nearlpr 
6,000.  The  numlier  of  watches  annually  made  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000,  and  of  these  at 
least  60,000  are  of  gold.  In  watchmaking  and 
jewellery,  it  is  estimated  that  between  70,000  and 
80,000  o'z.  of  gold,  and  about  50,000  oz.  of  silver,  are 
used  annuallv.  The  gems  (most  ofwhich  are  pearls) 
used  in  jewellery  and  the  embellishment  of  watches 
may  be  worth  perhaps  20,000/L  a  year.  The 
watchmaking busmess  is  divided  into  two  branches; 
Xh9X  <3X  haute  horlogeney  comprising  chronometers, 
stop-watches,  and  other  articles  in  which  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery  is  the  highest  kind ; 
and  that  of  horhgerie  du  commerctt^  in  which  the 
beauty  of  the  work  is  its  chief  recommendation. 
The  articles  of  the  latter  chkss  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  *  The  j^reat  advantage  which  the  Swiss 
possess  in  competition  with  the  watchmakers  in 
England,'  says  a  consular  report,  *■  is  the  low  price 
at  which  they  cai\  produce  the  flat  cylinder 
watches,  wliich  are  at  present  much  in  request. 
The  watches  of  English  manufacture  do  not  come 
into  competition  with  those  of  Swiss  production, 
which  are  used  for  different  purposes,  and  by  a 
diflferent  class  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  risks  and  charges,  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  is 
laige,  and  it  has  not  really  injured  the  English 
watchmaking  trade.  The  English  watches  are 
far  more  solid  in  construction,  fitter  for  service, 
and  especially  in  countries  where  no  good  watch- 
makers are  to  be  found,  as  the  Swiss  watches 
require  delicate  treatment.  English  watches, 
therefore,  are  sold  to  the  purchaser  who  can  pay 


a  high  price ;  the  Swiss  watches  supply  the  classes 
to  whom  a  costly  watch  is  inaccessible'  The 
works  or  machinery  of  the  watches  are  often  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  at  Ftmtaincroelon 
and  Reaucourt  in  France.  The  unfinished  work 
is  called  an  ehauche,  and  is  polished  and  perfecteii 
by  Uie  Genevese  artinan.  Almost  evei>'thinff  is 
done  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  daily  wages.  The 
other  manufactures  of  Geneva  and  its  canton  are 
principally  horn  and  tortoiseshell  combs,  carriages, 
saddlery,  agricultural  implements,  tools  of  all 
kinds,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  enamels,  musical  instru- 
ments, printing  types,  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments 01  a  very  superior  description.  Lithography 
and  engraving  medals  and  vignettes  are  flourishing 
branches  of  art.  Some  factories  of  woollen  cloth 
have  been  rather  recentlv  established ;  the  produce 
of  various  spinning  establishments  finds  consump- 
tion in  Switzerland ;  and  printing  would  form  a 
very  important  and  very  productive  branch  of 
industry,  were  it  not  for  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  exportation  to  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Tanning  is  carried  on  to  but  a  small  extent, 
though  the  very  superior  quality  of  the  leather 
always  insures  it  a  preference  in  foreign  marketa, 
parricularlv  in  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Genevese  also  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  silk  stuffs  and  lace;  and 
before  the  French  revolution  there  were  many 
extensive  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
printed  cottons,  besides  factories  of  various  other 
kinds.  These  no  longer  exist,  most  of  them 
having  been  crushed  bv  the  system  of  prohibitions 
and  high  duties  established  by  the  continental 
powers  during  the  ensuing  period.  The  watches 
and  jewellery  manufactured  at  (veneva  are  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  system  of  supervbion,  to  prevent 
a  falling  off  in  the  reputation  of  this  important 
branch  of  trade  of  the  republic.  A  committee  of 
master-workmen,  with  a  syndic  at  their  bead, 
called  the  commtBgionde  mtrveillancef  are  appointed 
by  the  government  to  inspect  every  workshop, 
and  the  articles  made  in  it,  to  guard  against  fraud 
in  the  substitution  of  metals  not  of  the  legal 
standard.  By  a  law  of  1815,  the  manufacture  of 
any  gold  work  of  a  lower  standard  than  *750  is 
foi^idden  ;  and  the  legal  standards  for  silver  are 
fixed  at  *800,  *87o,  and  '950.  Geneva  is  the  seat 
of  the  oouncU  of  state ;  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
for  the  cant. ;  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  district 
courts;  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The  last 
has  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction;  every  com- 
mercial transaction,  of  whatever  description,  mav 
be  brought  b^ore  it;  and  a  private  individual, 
who  may  have  bought  more  of  an  article  than  he 
requires,  and  sells  Uie  surplus,  becomes  responsible 
to  it. 

Geneva  is  very  ancient  *  Extremum  oppidum 
AUobrogum  est,  proximumque  Helvetiantm  Jmibus, 
GenevQy^  are  the  words  of  Ciesar  in  speaking  of  this 
city.  (I)e  Bello  Gallico^  L  §  6.)  Many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  and  near  it; 
and  m  the  island  traces  may  still  be  discovered  of 
a  Roman  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  towers  erected  by  Caesar  to  prevent 
the  Helvetians  crossing  the  river.  In  426  Geneva 
was  taken  by  the  Buigundians,  and  became  their 
cap. ;  it  afterwards  belonged  successively  to  the 
Ostropfoths  and  the  Franks,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  the  second  kingdom  of 
Buigundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  it  fell  imder 
the  sole  dominion  of  its  bishops,  between  whom 
and  the  counts  of  the  Genevois,  in  Savoy,  there 
existed  incessant  contests  for  its  possession.  At 
the  reformation  the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  the 
town,  with  it<(  territory,  became  a  republic.  Calvin, 
having  sought  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1536,  was  so- 
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liclted  to  settle  there,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  which  he 
in  a  (freat  measure  governed  for  23  years,  with  a* 
severity  and  strictness  that  impressed  deep  and 
abiding  traces  on  its  jurispnidence  and  manners. 
In  1553  the  famous  Miciiael  Servetus,  who  had 
l>een  arrested  at  Geneva,  at  the  instigation  of 
(^aMn,  was  accused  of  blasphemy  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  and  being  tried  and  convicted,  was 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  which 
barbarous  sentence  was  immediately^  carried  into 
execution.  The  conduct  of  Calvin  m  this  deplor- 
able affair,  though  in  part  excused  by  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  times,  was  directly  hostile  to 
every  principle  for  which  he  had  been  contending 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  will  ever  remain 
a  dark  blot  upran  hb  character,  and  that  of  the 
eiirly  reformers.  In  1782,  in  consequence  of  in- 
ternal dissensions,  Geneva  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  In  1798  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  revolutionary  forces,  and 
subsequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Lcman. 
It  was,  with  its  territory,  united  to  Switzerland 
as  an  independent  canton  in  1814.  Few  cities 
have  produced  more  eminent  individuals :  amongst 
others  may  be  specified  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  Casaubon, 
the  critic;  Lefort,  the  friend  of  Peter  the  Groat; 
!Necker,  and  his  daughter.  Mad.  de  StaSl;  the 
naturalists  Saussure,  De  Luc,  Bonnet,  and  Jurine ; 
Decandolle  and  Huber ;  Dumont,  the  friend  and 
editor  of  the  best  works  of  Bentham ;  the  philo- 
sopher Abauzit ;  J.  B.  Say,  the  political  econo- 
mist ;  and  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  the  historian. 

GENEVA   (LAKE  OF),  or  LAKE   LEMAN 
(Germ.  Genfersee,  an.  Locus  Lemaniu)^  the  largest 
lake  of  Switzerland,  near  the  SW.  extremity  of 
which  it  is  situated.    It  has  N.,  £.,  and  SE.  the 
canton  of  Vaud  or  Leman  ;  SW.  that  of  Geneva ; 
and  S.  Savoy.    It  fills  up  the  lower  portion  of  a 
somewhat  extensive  valley  enclosed  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura.    It  is  crescent-shaped,  the 
convexity  being  directed  NNW.,  and  the  horns 
facing  SSE.    Its  greatest  length — a  curved  line 
passing  through  its  centre  from  Geneva  at  its  W. 
extremity,  to  Villeneuve  at  its  E. — ^ia  about  45  m. ; 
but  along  its  N.  shore  the  distance  from  end  to 
end  is  about  55  m.,  while  along  its  S.  it  is  no  more 
than  about  40  m.    Its  breadth  varies  from  1  to 
9  m.;  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  240  sq.  m. 
Its  greatest  depth,  near  Meillerie,  towards  its  £. 
extremity,  is  said  to  be  1,012  (950  Fr.)  ft. :  its 
level  is  about  1,200  ft.  above  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   In  Aug.,  when  its  waters  are  the  highest, 
its  surface  is  often  4^  ft.  above  its  level  in  March, 
when  it  is  lowest.    It  is  divided,  in  common  par- 
lance, into  the  Great  and  Little  lake ;  the  latter 
is  more  exclusively  called  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  extends  from  that  city  fof  a  distance  of  14  m., 
but  with  a  breadth  never  more  than  3^  m.,  to 
Point  dTroire ;  beyond  which,  Lake  Leman  widens 
considerably.    The  Rhone  enters  it  near  its  E. 
extremity,  bringing  with  it  so  much  alluvial  soil, 
that  considerable  encroachments  are  continually 
made  on  Its  upper  end.    Port  Vallais,  now  1^  m. 
distant,  was  formerly  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
the  basin  of  which  b  said  to   have  originally 
extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex.     The  Rhone 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  ita  SW.  ex- 
tremity, where  its  waters,  like  those  of  the  lake 
itself,  are  extremely  clear,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  circutestances  which  have  been  often  ad- 
verted to  by  Bvron.    (See  Childe  Harold,  iii.  a. 
58,  85.)     Laike  Leman  receives  upwards  of  forty 
other  rivers ;   the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
Venoge,  from  the  K.,  and  the  Drause,  on  the  side 
of  Savoy.    It  seldom  freezes,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  be  entirely  frozen  over.    It  is  subject  to 
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a  curious  phenomenon  called  the  teicheg.  This 
consists  in  a  sudden  rise  of  its  waters,  generally 
for  1  or  2  ft.,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  4  or  5  ft, 
followed  by  an  equally  sudden  fdl ;  and  this 
ascent  and  descent  goes  on  alternately,  sometimes 
for  several  hours.  This  phenomenon  is  most  com- 
mon in  summer,  and  in  stormy  weather ;  its  cau»e 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere upon  different  parts  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Leman  abounds  with  fine  fish.  Its  banks 
are  greatly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty 
and  sublimity.  Their  scenery  is  the  most  impos- 
ing at  its  E.  extremity ;  but  the  whole  of  the  S. 
shore  exhibits  great  boldness  and  grandeur.  The 
N.  shore  is  of  a  softer  character ;  it  is  adorned 
with  a  succession  of  low  hills  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  cultivated  fields,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  towns,  villages,  and  habitations.  Nyon, 
RoUe,  Morges,  Ouchy  (the  port  of  Lausanne), 
Vevay,  Clarens,  and  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  are  on 
the  N.  bank:  on  the  S.,  or  Savoy  side,  are  Meil- 
lerie ;  Ripulle,  the  place  of  retirement  of  Pope 
Felix  V. ;  Thonon  and  the  Campagna  DiodaH 
in  the  Genevese  territory  (the  residence  of  lord 
Byron  in  1816).  The  first  steam  vessel  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  William  Tell,  was  launched  on  the 
Lake  <^  Geneva  in  1823  ;  in  1838,  there  were  four 
steam  boats  plying  on  it ;  and  in  1864,  there  were 
above  Hwenty.  A  line  of  railway  encircles  the 
whole  of  the  lake. 

GENOA   (Ital.  Genova^  an.   Gettua)^   a  cele- 
brated marit  city  of  Northern  Italy,  once  the  cap^ 
of  an  indep.  repub.,  and  now  of  a  prov.  or  division 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name ;  75  m.  SE.  Turin,  and  90  m. 
NW.  Leghorn,  on  the  railwav  from  Turin  to  Rome. 
Pop.  119,610  in  1862.    Genoa  is  built  round,  but 
principally  on  the  £.  side  of  its  port,  which  is 
semicircular,  the  cord  being  about  1  m.  in  length. 
Two  gigantic  moles  (the  Mdo  vecchio  and  Mulo 
nuovo)  project  into  the  sea  from  either  angle,  and 
enclose  and  protect  the  harbour.    The  land  on 
which  the  city  is  buUt  rises  amphitheatrewise 
round  the  water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  500  or 
600  ft.,  so  that  its  aspect  from  the  sea  is  particu- 
larly grand   and   imposing.     The  white  snowr 
houses  form  streets  at  the  lower  part  of  the  accli- 
vity, while  the  upper  part  is  thickly  studded  with 
detached  villas.    Behind  all,  the  Apennines  are 
seen  towering  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  m.,  their 
summits  during  a  part  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.    Genoa  has  a  double  line  of  fortifications. 
The  inner  one  encloses  merely  the  city  itself  on 
the  N.  and  £.  sides  of  the  port ;  the  outer  walla 
extend  from  either  angle  of  the  port  back  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the 
city  is  built,  and  are  8  or  10  m.  in  length.     The 
old  or  £.  portion  of  the  city  consists  of  a  labyrinth 
of  excessively  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark  streets, 
their  breadth  being  generally  no  more  than  from 
6  to  12  ft.   They  run  between  a  succession  of  lofty 
houses,  5,  6,  and  even  7  stories  high^  each  st<»ry 
being  from  12  to  15  ft.  deep,  the  cornices  under  the 
roof  of  which  sometimes  project  so  far  as  to  meet, 
and  thereby  exclude  all  daylight.  *  In  these  streets 
you  meet  with  vast  numbers  of  mules  and  some 
asses,  carrying  all  sorts  of  articles,  bricks,  firewood, 
&c,  on  their  backs ;  for  wheeled  carriages  are  only 
used  in  the  broad  streets,  which  are  rare,  excae^ 
in  the  suburbs.    The  streets  are  paved  wiU)  hroad 
flags  of  lava,  which  are  laid  in  mortar,  and  hAve 
the  smoothness  and  durability  of  good  masonry. 
In  the  middle  of  this  pavement  there  is  a  pskth- 
way  laid  with  bricks  set  on  edge,  about  2  or  3  ft. 
broad,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  lava.    Tbia.  is- 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mules,  the  IsLvm 
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being  oonffldered  too  nnooth  to  afford  their  feet  a 
sufficient  hold.'  rMadaien's  Notes  on  France 
and  Italy,  p.  46.)  The  streeta,  narrow  and  steep 
as  they  are,  are  very  clean,  oool,  and  quiet.  The 
newer  part  of  the  city,  which  stretches  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  port,  is  more  regularly  laid  out,  and 
contains  some  broad  and  very  handsome  streets, 
in  particular  that  running  from  the  Piazza  dette 
Fontane  to  the  Piazza  deW  Acquaverde^  near  the 
W.  ^^ate,  and  including  the  Strada  Nova  and  No- 
viMnmoy  the  Piazza  <^  Vcutato,  and  the  Strada 
Balbi,  The  last  of  these,  says  M.  Simond,  is  en- 
tirely formed  of  palaces,  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  Rome,  and  neater  in  their  interior.  Each 
is  built  round  a  court,  and  the  best  apartments 
are  on  the  third  floor,  for  the  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  The  roofs,  being  flat,  are  adorned  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  as  myrtle,  pomegranate,  oiange,  lemon, 
oleanders,  &&,  26  fL  high,  growing  not  in  boxes 
only,  but  in  the  open  ground  several  feet  deep, 
brought  hither  and  supported  on  arches.  Foun- 
tains play  among  these  artificial  groves,  and  keep 
up  their  verdure  and  shade  dunng  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  Italy,  Genoa  has  acquired,  and  de- 
serves, the  title  of  la  Svperba,  It  exhibits  fewer 
remains  of  ancient  splendour  than  Venice,  but 
more  actiud  wealth  and  comfort.  'Its  architec- 
ture is  grand  in  its  style,  and  admirable  in  its 
materials.  Its  palaces  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  their  princely  gates  40  ft  high,  with  marble 
oolunms,  courts  paved  with  various  coloured  mar- 
bles in  mosaic,  broad  staircases  all  of  marble, 
rooms  80  ft  high  with  arched  ceilings,  adorned 
with  gilded  columns,  laige  minors,  superb  crystal 
lustres,  mosaic  floors,  the  roofs  panelled,  and  the 
panels  filled  with  finely  executed  frescoes  or 
naintings  in  oil,  and  divided  b;^  sculptured  figures. 
Behind  are  orangeries.  I  visited  rour  or  five  of 
these  palaces ;  but  then  are  multitudes.'  (Mac- 
laren's  Notes,  p.  46.)  The  common  houses  are  of 
stone  plastered  with  stucco,  the  finer  of  marble. 
Of  its  palaces,  that  of  Dona,  built  by  and  still  be- 
longing to  the  iUnstrious  family  of  that  name,  is 
the  largest  and  finest :  it  opens  into  \aif^  gardens 
which  extend  along  the  shore  ;  but  it  is  said  not 
to  be  well  kept,  and  to  be  falling  into  decay.  It 
has  a  noble  colonnade  supporting  a  terrace  facing 
the  gardens,  the  whole  in  white  marble:  its  inte- 
rior is  very  richly  ornamented.  The  emperors 
Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  both  made  this  palace 
their  residence  during  their  stay  in  Genoa.  An- 
other Palazzo  Doria  is  now  a  residence  of  the  king 
of  Italy. 

There  are  two  palaces  originally  belonging  to 
the  Durazzo  family.  That  on  the  Strada  Balbi 
is  now  a  royal  mansion ;  its  front  is  about  260  fL 
in  len^;th;  it  has  a  court-,  rich  in  architectural 
embellishments,  and  a  famous  gallery  100  ft  long, 
ornamented  with  frescoes,  and  containing  a  curious 
collection  of  statues  and  sculptures  ancient  and 
modem,  numerous  portraits  or  the  Durazzi,  his- 
torical paintings,  and  othen  by  Carlo  Dolci,  Titian, 
Yandyck,  A.  Durer,  and  Iiolbein.  In  another 
room  is  the  ehef-d^ceuvre  of  Paul  Veronese,  *  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.'  The  other 
Durazzo  palace  is  scarcely  less  rich;  its  ^llery 
contains  some  fine  works  by  P.  Veronese,  L.  and 
A.  Caracci,  Gnercino,  Titian,  Domenichino,  several 
by  Guide,  and  Rubens.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Doges  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1777;  but  the  modem  building,  on  its  site,  is  a 
fine  structure,  and  contains  the  city  oouncU-hall, 
126  ft  by  46,  and  66  ft  high.  The  Serra,  Spinokt, 
Balbi,  Brignolc,  Careffa,  Mari,  and  Pallavicini 
palaces  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
cithers.  But  if  the  palaces  of  Genoa  be  superior 
to  those  of  Rome,  its  churches  are  generally  in- 


ferior; though  some  of  them  would  be  beautiful, 
if  less  profusely  ornamented.  That  of  the  Annun- 
ziata,  founded  in  the  Idth  centur}',  is  the  finest, 
and  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  cathe- 
dral or  church  of  St  Lorenzo,  built  in  tiie  11th 
century,  is  of  Gothic  architecture;  its  exterior 
has  a  strange  appearance  from  being  cased  with 
black  and  white  marble  in  alternate  horizontal 
stripes.  The  church  of  St  Cairo,  the  old  cathe- 
dral, is  very  ancient;  that  of  St  Stefano  has  a 
famous  altar-piece,  the  Joint  work  of  Raphael  and 
Julio  Romano,  llie  church  of  Sim  FUtppo  Neri, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  are  both 
greatly  admired  for  their  chaste  style.  The  church 
of  Sania  Maria  Carigmano  is  also  a  structure  in 
the  best  taste,  erected  by  one  of  the  princely 
citizens  of  Genoa ;  whose  son,  in  the  16th  century, 
united  two  elevated  parts  of  the  town  by  a  bridge, 
the  Ponte  di  CarigmmOy  100  ft  in  height  and 
which  passes,  *  with  three  giant  strides,  over  houses 
six  stories  high  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  spring 
of  the  arches.'  (Simond,  p.  688.)  There  are  said 
to  be,  altogether,  82  par.  churches,  and  69  convents 
and  monasteries.  There  are  3  large  hospitals 
richly  endowed ;  the  principal  of  which,  the  Al- 
berpo  di  Poverty  is  a  large  quadrangular  edifice 
immediately  N.  the  inner  cit^  walls.  In  this  in- 
stitution 1,600  or  1,600  individuals,  orphans  and 
old  people,  are  provided  for;  the  chddren  are 
brought  up  to  dinerent  trades,  and  some  otherwise 
educated ;  at  a  proper  age,  they  are  allowed  half 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  with  which  they  in 
part  provide  for  themselves.  The  establishment 
is  generally  well  conducted ;  the  building  is  hand- 
some, spacious,  and  clean ;  it  contains  numerous 
busts  and  statues  of  its  benefactors,  and  a  *  Dead 
Christ'  in  alto  rdievOy  by  Michael  An^o ;  pro- 
bably the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  m  Genoa. 
Among  the  other  chief  public  buildings,  are  the 
exchange,  the  old  bank  of  St  George,  and  one  of 
the  three  theatres, — that  of  Carlo  Felice^  recentlv 
built  The  opera  in  Genoa  is  said  to  be  indij'- 
ferent  The  university  in  the  Strada  Balbi  (foun- 
ded in  1812)  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  has  a  large 
library  and  botanic  garden ;  but  it  is  not  other- 
wise remarkable.  Around  the  port  is  a  rampart* 
affording  an  excellent  promenade.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  harbour  is  the  Daraena,  a  double  basin 
enclosed  bv  piers,  and  destined  for  a  refitting 
dock ;  adioming  it  ia  the  arsenal. 

From  tne  centre  of  the  city  several  quays  and 
jetties  stretch  into  the  port  bounded  on  the  SK. 
by  the  old  mole,  projecting  into  the  sea  W.  by  S. 
about  260  fathoms;  it  has  a  battery  near  its 
middle.  The  new  mole,  on  the  W.  or  opposite 
side  o£  the  port  adjoins  the  S.  extremitv  of  tho 
suburb  of  S.  Pietro  d' Arena,  and  projects  horn  tho 
shore  £SE.  about  210  fathoms.  The  mole  hcada 
bear  from  each  other  NE.  by  E.  and  SW.  by  W.,. 
the  distance  between  them,  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  bein^  about  360  fathoms.  A  con- 
spicuous lighthouse  is  erected  vrithout  the  port  on 
its  W.  side,  on  a  high  rock  at  the  extremity  of  a 
point  of  land  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  new 
mole.  There  is  no  difficult  in  entering  the  har- 
bour ;  the  ground  ifl  clean^  and  there  is  plenty  oT 
water,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  new  mole  ; 
care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  coming  from  tho 
W.,  to  give  the  light-house  point  a  good  ofiing. 
Moderate  sized  merchantmen  commonly  anchor 
inside  the  old  mole,  contiguous  to  the  porto^ 
franco^  or  bonded  warehouses.  Men-of-war,  and 
the  largest  clasa  of  merchantmen,  may  anchor 
inside  the  new  mole,  but  they  must  not  come  too 
near  the  shore.  Ships  sometimes  anchor  withotu 
the  harbour,  in  from  10  to  26  fathoms,  the  light- 
house beariiig  K.  ^  W.,  distant  2  or  3  m.    Tha 
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SW.  winds  occasion  a  heavy  swell,  but  the  bottom 
is  cla}',  and  holds  weU.  Public  fountains  are  few 
in  Genoa,  but  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  water 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  little  river  Bi- 
»&gno  immediately  E.  of  the  outer  walls.  The 
atmosphere  is  pure ;  and  the  climate  of  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  healthy,  and  appears  to 
be  particul^ly  favourable  for  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms. 

Genoa  is  the  entrepdt  of  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  and  her  commerce,  though  inferior  to  what  it 
once  was,  is  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly 
been  increasing.  She  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a  port 
where  goods  may  be  warehoused,  and  exported, 
free  of  duty.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  the 
raw  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  as 
olive  oil  (an  article  of  great  value  and  impor- 
tance), rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  steel,  and  aigol ; 
partly  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, such  as  silks,  damasks,  and  velvets  (for  the 
production  of  which  she  has  long  been  famous)  ; 
thrown  silk,  paper,  soap,  works  in  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  coral ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  other  products  of  that  country,  and 
the  W.  ports  of  Lombardy,  intended  for  the  S.  of 
Europe,  and  the  Levant;  and  partly  of  various 
foreign  products  brought  by  sea,  and  placed  in 
porto-franco.  The  imports  principally  consist  of 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs;  cotton  wool,  mostly 
from  Egypt ;  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary ;  sugar,  salted  fish,  spices,  coifee,  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  hides,  iron,  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Baltic ;  hardware  and  tin  plates  from  England ; 
wool,  tobacco,  lead  (principally  from  Spain),  and 
wax.  Com,  barilla,  Gallipoli  oil,  cotton,  vallonea, 
sponge,  galls,  and  other  products  of  the  countries 
adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant,  Ac, 
may  in  general  be  had  here,  though  not  in  so  great 
abundance  as  at  Leghorn.  The  various  duties  and 
custom-house  fees  formerly  chai^ged  on  the  transit 
of  goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Italian  territories 
have  recently  been  abolished. 

The  bank  of  St.  George,  in  Genoa,  was  the 
oldest  bank  of  circulation  m  Europe,  having  been 
founded  in  1407.  It  was  conducted  by  a  company 
of  shareholders ;  and  having  gradually  advanced 
immense  sums  to  the  government,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  revejiue  was  assigned  to  it  in 
payment  of  the  interest.  On  the  invasion  of 
Genoa  by  the  Austrians,  in  1746,  a  part  of  the 
treasure  of  the  bank  was  carried  off.  Finally,  on 
the  union  of  Genoa  with  France,  the  bank  was 
suppressed  ;  the  govemment  of  France  becoming 
responsible  for  an  annual  dividend  of  3,400,000 
Genoese  livres  payable  to  its  creditors. 

Genoa  is  the  residence  of  a  general-commandant 
and  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior 
judicial  court  for  the  prov.,  an  admiralty-council, 
and  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has 
a  royal  college ;  a  naval  school,  the  first  established 
in  Italy ;  an  excellent  deaf  and  dumb  establish- 
ment; a  public  library,  with  50,000  vols,  and 
1.000  MSS.;  several  learned  societies,  and  various 
schools. 

Genoa  is  of  great  anti(^uity.  After  a  variety  of 
vicissitudes  she  became,  m  the  11th  century,  the 
cap.  of  an  independent  republican  state ;  and  was 
early  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  her  commerce, 
and  by  her  settlements  and  dependencies  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Bliuck  Sea. 
Their  conflicting  pretensions  and  interests  involved 
the  Genoese  in  lon^-continned  contests  with  the 
rival  republics  of  Pisa  and  Venice.  The  straggle 
with  the  latter,  from  1376  to  1382,  is  one  of  the 
mq^t  memorable  in  the  Italian  annals  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Genoese  having  defeated  the  Vene- 
**•!»  at  Pola,  penetrated  to  the  lagoons  which 
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surrounded  Venice,  and  took  Chiozza.  Had  they 
immediately  followed  up  this  success,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  would  have  taken  Venice ;  but 
ha%4*ng  procrastinated,  the  Venetians  recovered 
from  the  consternation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  and  the  Genoese  were  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  ascendancy  of  Venice  dates 
from  this  epoch.  (Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions, 
i.  263.) 

The  govemment  of  Crenoa  was  long  the  most 
turbulent  that  can  be  imagmed ;  and  the  city  was 
a^tated  by  continual  contests  between  the  no- 
bility and  the  citizens,  and  between  different 
sections  of  the  nobility.  The  mischiefs  arising 
from  these  struggles  were  such,  that  to  escape 
from  them,  the  citizens  not  unfreauently  called  in 
the  aid  of  foreigners ;  and  placed  themselves,  at 
different  periods,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan. 
Indeed,  from  1464  down  to  1528,  Genoa  was  re- 
garded as  a  dependency  of  the  latter.  In  the 
latter  year,  however,  it  recovered  its  independence ; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  a  more 
aristocratical  government.  But  the  republic  con- 
tinned  to  be  agitated  by  internal  dissensions  down 
to  1576.  At  that  period  further  modifications 
were  made  in  the  constitution,  after  which  it  en- 
joyed a  lengthened  period  of  tranquillity.  (A  very 
full  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Genoa  is  given 
in  the  Modem  Universal  History,  xxviii  353^33 ; 
see  also  Sismondi,  R^publiques  Italiennes, 
passim.) 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
countries  round  the  Black  Sea  by  tlie  Turks,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  proved  destructive  of  a  great  part 
of  the  trade  of  Genoa.  She  was,  also,  successively 
stripped  of  all  her  foreign  possessions.  Corsica, 
the  last  of  her  dependencies,  revolted  in  1730,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1768.  In  1797,  Genoa  waa 
taken  by  the  French.  After  the  downfal  of  Na- 
poleon, the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  asngned 
Genoa  and  the  adjacent  territory  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  of  whose  dominions  they  formed  a  part, 
till  incorporated,  with  the  rest,  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

GEORGIA  (Pen,  Gurdjistan,  Russ.  Grwa^  an. 
Iberia)^  a  country  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  the 
centre  of  a  monarchy  of  some  extent,  but  now  a 
govemment  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  isthmus,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  Caspian ;  extending  from  lat.  400 
to  42°  30'  N.,  and  long.  43°  20'  to  46^  50'  E. : 
separated  on  the  N.  bv  the  central  chain  of  the 
Caucasus  from  Circassia;  E.  by  the  Alazan  and 
Kurak,  two  tributaries  of  the  Kur,  from  Skehin 
and  Gulistan ;  S.  and  SW.  by  the  Kapan  moun- 
tains from  Armenia ;  and  W.  from  Imeritia,  by  a 
transverse  Caucasian  range.  Thus  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  Georgia  is  in  a 
great  measure  shut  out  from  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  there  being  but  one 
pass  eimer  across  the  Caucasus  into  Circassia,  or 
across  the  W.  range  into  Imeritia.  (See  CAUCASua, 
p.  20.)  The  length  of  Georgia  N\V.  to  S£., 
measiued  on  the  b^t  maps,  is  about  175  m. ;  ita 
average  breadth  from  100  to  110  m.  The  area  has 
been  estimated  at  about  18,000  sq.  m.,  and  the 
pop.  at  between  800,000  and  400,000. 

The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  oonsistin^ 
of  table  lands  and  terraces,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  S.  and  more  gradual  slope  of  the  Caucasua. 
The  country,  however,  slopes  from  the  S.  and  W., 
as  well  as  the  N.,  to  the  centre  and  SE.,  whidi 
are  occupied  by  the  valley  of  the  Kur,  an  onda- 
lating  plain  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fer- 
tility.   Between  the  mountain  ranges  there 
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aliM)  numerous  fertile  valleys  covered  with  fine 
forests,  dense  underwood,  and  rich  pasturages 
watered  by  an  abundance  of  rivulets.  All  the 
rivers  have  more  or  less  an  E.  course.  The  pnn- 
cipal  is  the  Kur,  or  Mthwari  (an.  Ciprus),  This 
river  rises  in  the  range  of  Ararat,  a  little  N\V.  of 
Kara.  It  runs  at  first  N.,  and  afterwards  N£.  to 
about  laL  42<^  X.,  and  long.  44°  E. ;  from  which 
point  its  course  is  generally  SE  to  its  mouth,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  in  many  places 
of  considerable  breadth,  and  sometimes  several 
fathoms  deep ;  but  its  great  rapidity  prevents  its 
being  of  much,  if  any,  senice  for  navigation ;  and 
only  rafts  are  used  upon  it  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Aragwi  from  the  N.,  which  unites  with  it 
at  Mtskethi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Geoi^,  and 
undoubtedly  the  'ApfM><iKa  of  Strabo,  about  10  m. 
NW.  Tiflis;  and  the  Aras  (an.  ArtueeM)  from  the 
S.,  which  joins  it  not  far  above  its  mouth,  where 
its  course  deflects  southward.  Tiflis,  the  cap.  of 
Geoigia,  is  situated  on  the  Kur. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  of  course  varies  greatly, 
according  to  elevation ;  it  is,  however,  generally 
healthy  and  temperate,  being  much  warmer  than 
that  of  Circassia,  or  the  other  countries  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Caucasus.  The  winter,  which  com- 
mences in  Dec,  usually  ends  with  Jan.  The  tem- 
perature at  Tiflis,  dunng  that  season,  is  said  not 
to  descend  lower  than  about  40^  Fahr. ;  and  in 
the  summer  the  air  is  excessively  sultry,  the 
average  temperature  at  the  end  of  July,  1830, 
having  been,  at  3  p.m.,  79°,  and  at  10  p.m.,  74° 
Fahr.  (Miss.  Researches,  p.  124.)  The  soil  is  very 
fertile ;  and  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhab.  Wheat, 
rice,  barley,  oats,  maize,  millet,  the  hoiau 
sorghum  and  h.  bicohr,  lentils,  madder,  hemp,  and 
flax  are  the  most  generally  cultivated  articles; 
cott4)n  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  is  also  culti- 
vated. 

Georgia  is  noted  for  the  excellence'of  its  melons 
and  pomegranates ;  and  many  other  kinds  of  fine 
fruits  grow  wild.  Vineyards  are  very  widely  dif- 
fused, and  the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  employment.  It  is  strong  and 
full-bodied,  with  more  bouquet  than  Port  or  Ma- 
deira; but  from  having  generally  little  care  be- 
stowed on  its  manufacture,  it  keeps  badly;  and 
casks  and  bottles  being  for  the  most  part  unknown, 
it  is  kept  in  buffalo-skins,  smear^  inside  with 
naphtha,  which  not  only  gives  it  a  disagreeable 
taste,  but  dLspoees  it  to  acidity.  But  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  and  its  extensive  con- 
sumption in  the  country,  considerable  quantities 
are  imported.  Mr.  Wiibniham  says,  tnat  *the 
Georgians  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
drinkers  in  the  world :  the  daily  allowance,  with- 
out which  the  labourer  will  not  work,  is  four 
bottles ;  and  the  higher  classes  generally  exceed 
this  (quantity;  on  grand  occasions  the  consump- 
tion is  incredible.'  (Travels  in  the  Caucasus, 
Georgia,  p.  192.)  According  to  Smith  and  Dwight, 
*  the  ordinary  ration  of  an  inhab.  of  Tiflis,  from 
the  mechanic  to  the  prince,  is  said  to  be  a  tonkj 
measuring  between  flve  and  six  bottles  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  best  wine  costs  but  about  four  cents 
the  bottle,  while  the  common  is  less  than  a  cent.' 
The  multiplied  oppressions  to  which  the  inhab. 
have  been  long  subjected,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  have  gone  far  to  extinguish  all  industry.  The 
peasant  tMnks  only  of  growing  com  enough  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  a  small 
surplus  to  exchange  at  the  nearest  town  for  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  The  plough  in  use  is 
so  heavy  as  to  require  six  or  eight  bufmloes  for  its 
draught,  and  often  double  the  number  are  used ; 
the  harrow  is  nothing  more  than  a  felled  tree ;  and 


a  great  quantity  of  the  produce  is  wasted  owing  to 
the  com  being  trodden  out  by  buffaloes.  Domestic 
animals  of  aU  kinds  are  reared :  the  horses  and 
homed  cattle  equal  the  best  European  breeds  in 
size  and  beauty ;  and  the  long-tailed  sheep  afford 
excellent  wool.  Game,  including  the  stag,  ante- 
lope, wild  boar,  hares,  wild  goats,  pheasant, 
partridge,  4c.,  is  very  abundant;  bears,  foxes, 
badgeni,  jackals  lynxes,  and  it  is  said  leopards, 
are  common.  The  forests  consist  of  oak,  beech, 
elm,  ash,  linden,  hombeam,  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
many  other  trees  common  in  Europe ;  but  they  are 
of  little  or  no  use.  The  mineral  products  of  the 
country,  though  nearly  unexplored,  are  believed 
to  be  various ;  iron  is  plentiful  on  the  flank  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  coal,  naphtha,  4c.,  are  met  with. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantr}',  even  in  the  most 
civilised  parts,  are  nothing  more  than  slight 
wooden  frames,  with  walls  made  of  bundles  of 
osiers  covered  over  witli  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
cowdung,  and  a  roof  of  rush.  *  A  room  30  ft,  long 
and  20  broad,  where  the  light  comes  in  at  the  door ; 
a  floor  upon  which  they  dry  madder  and  cotton ; 
a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  where 
the  fire  is  placed,  above  which  is  a  copper  cauldron 
attached  to  a  chain,  and  enveloped  with  a  thick 
smoke,  which  escapes  either  by  the  ceiling  or  the 
door,  is  a  picture  or  the  interior  of  these  dwellings.* 
(]^Ialte-Bmn.)  In  the  houses  even  of  the  nobihty, 
the  walls  are  sometimes  built  only  of  tmnks  of 
trees  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  furniture 
consists  of  a  very  few  articles.  The  roads,  except 
that  across  the  Caucasus  to  Tiflis,  which  has  been 
improved  by  the  Russians,  are  in  a  wretched  state. 
The  vehicles  in  use  are  of  the  mdest  kind,  and  all 
commodities,  except  straw  or  timber,  are  trans- 
ported upon  horses,  mules,  asses,  or  camels.  The 
mhab.  never  ride,  except  on  horseback.  Coarse 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  shagreen, 
and  a  few  other  articles,  are  manufactured;  the 
arms  made  at  Tiflis  have  some  reputation ;  but 
most  of  the  other  goods  are  very  inferior,  and  only 
enter  into  home  consumption. 

Georgia  composes  one  of  the  five  Trans-Cauca- 
sian governments  of  Russia.  Their  government 
is  wholly  military ;  and  how  little  soever  it  may 
square  with  our  notions  of  what  a  government 
should  be,  it  is  not  ill-fitted  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  country ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  question 
that  its  establishment  has  been  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  population. 

The  Georgian  ladies  have  usually  oval  faces, 
fair  complexions,  and  black  hair;  and  though 
not  generally  reckoned  handsome  by  Europeans, 
they  have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
for  beauty  in  the  East:  the  men  are  also,  on 
the  whole,  well  formed  and  handsome.  This 
superiority  in  the  physical  form  of  the  Georgians, 
and  other  contiguous  Caucasian  tribes,  and  the 
low  state  of  civilisation  that  has  always  prevailed 
amongst  them,  explains  the  apparently  unac- 
countable fact,  that  these  countries  have  been, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  our  times, 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  slave-trade.  Latterly 
the  harems  of  rich  Mussulmans  of  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia have  been  wholly  or  principally  supplied  by 
female  slaves  brought  from  Georjgia,  Circassia,  and 
the  adjoining  provinces ;  and  they  also  furnished 
male  slaves  to  supply  the  Mameluke  corps  of 
Egypt  and  various  other  bodies  with  recruits.  In 
modem  times  the  Georgians  have  been  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  free  commoners,  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  the  nobles  and  their 
vassals  or  slaves.  Previously  to  the  Russian 
conquest,  the  latter  were  the  absolute  property  of 
their  lords,  who,  besides  employing  them  in  all 
manner  of  manual  and  laborious  occupations,  dp 
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rived  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  their  sons  and  dadghtera.  Indeed,  the 
daughters  of  the  nobles  not  anfrequently  shared 
the  same  fate,  being  sacrificed  to  the  necessities 
or  ambition  of  their  unnatoral  parents.  (Toume- 
fort,  it  303 ;  Missionary  Researches,  p.  151.) 

The  Russians  have  put  an  end  to  this  traffic; 
and  they  have  also  deprived  the  nobles  of  the 
power  capitally  to  punish  their  vassals,  and  set 
limits  to  their  demands  upon  them  for  labour  and 
other  services.  There  cannot  therefore  be,  and 
there  is  not,  a  doubt  with  any  individual  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances,  that  the  Russian 
conquest  has  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the  bulk 
of  the  Georgian  people.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  Russians  are  quite  as  much  disliked  by 
the  nobles  of  Georgia  as  by  those  of  Circassia ; 
and  those  travellers  who  live  with  them,  and 
credit  their  stories,  will  be  amply  supplied  with 
tales  of  Russian  barbarity  and  atrodtv. 

With  a  settled  state*  of  affairs,  l*iflis  might 
again  become,  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  overiand  commerce  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  Georgians  belong  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  since  becoming  subject  to 
Russia,  have  been  subordinate  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  a  Russian  archbishop  at  Tiflis,  who 
has  three  suffragans  S.  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
clergy  are  generally  very  ignorant.  A  high 
school  in  the  cap.  has  been  recently  erected  into 
a  gymnasium ;  and,  in  addition  to  it,  there  are  a 
few  small  schools,  in  which,  however,  very  little 
is  taught.  No  serf  is,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  in- 
structed in  reading,  but  all  the  nobility  are  more 
or  less  educated :  the  females  of  this  class  teach 
each  other,  and  are  commonly  better  informed 
than  the  males.  The  Geoigian  language  is  pecu- 
liar, differing  widely  from  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  surrounding  nations. 

Georgia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  anno  65  b.  c.  During  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  it  was  long  a  theatre  of 
contest  between  the  E.  empire  and  the  Persians. 
In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  family 
of  the  Bagratides  established  the  last  Georgian 
monarchy,  which  continued  in  his  line  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
last  prince,  George  XL,  before  his  death  m  1799, 
placed  Georgia  under  the  protection  of  Rassia; 
and,  in  1802,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire.  (Toumefort;  Klaproth;  Wilbraham; 
Letters  from  the  Caucasus;  Smith  and  Dwight; 
Missionarv  Researches.) 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Florida,  the  most  S. 
territory  in  the  Umon ;  between  lat  S(P  22'  and 
350  N.,  and  long.  81°  and  86°  80'  W.;  ha^ng 
N.  Tennessee  and  a  small  porrion  of  N.  Carolina ; 
NE.  and  E.  S.  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic;  S. 
Florida;  and  W.  Alabama.  I.ength  N.  to  S., 
300  m.;  breadth  variable.  Area  58,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,067,286  in  1860,  of  which  number  there 
•were  591,550  whites,  3,500  free-coloured  people, 
38  Indians,  and  462,198  slaves.  Along  the  coast 
of  Georgia  lies  a  range  of  low,  flat,  sandy  islands. 
The  mainland  for  about  50  ro.  towards  the  interior 
is  perfectly  level ;  and,  for  several  miles  from  the 
shore,  consists  of  a  salt  marsh  of  recent  alluvion ; 
the  whole  of  the  flat  country  is  intersected  bv 
fiwamps,which  are  estimated  to  constitute  1-lOth 
part  of  the  whole  state.  Beyond  the  swamps 
-which  line  the  coast  occurs  an  extensive  range 
of  pine  barrens,  similar  to  those  of  S.  Carolina, 
The  Okefinoke  swamp,  50  m.  long  by  30  broad, 
lies  at  some  distance  mland,  upon  the  borders  of, 
and  partly  within,  Florida,  This  swamp  is  regu- 
larly inundated  during  the  rainy  season.    At  the 


extremity  of  the  low  country  there  is  a  barren 
sandy  tract  of  rather  greater  elevation,  which 
extends  N.  as  far  as  the  river  falls,  and  is  gene- 
rally r^arded  as  dividing  the  upper  from  the 
lower  country.  Farther  N.  the  surface  becomes 
gradually  more  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state  comprises  some  of  the  most 
S.  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  chain, 
which  here  rise  to  about  1,500  fl.  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic  There  are  only  three  harbours 
on  the  coast  capable  of  receiving  vessels  exceed- 
ing 100  tons  burden,  viz.  those  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Savannah,  Atalamaha,  and 
St.  Mary's.  The  first  of  these  is  navigable  by 
large  ships  as  far  as  the  dty  of  Savannah,  17  m. 
from  its  mouth.  Three  of  the  principal  rivers 
form  the  boundaries  between  Georgia  and  the 
adjoining  states.  The  Savannah  rises  in  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and 
running  along  the  NE.  border  of  the  state,  sepa- 
rates it  from  S.  Carolina.  The  Chattahoochee 
has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Savannah,  runs 
chiefly  S.,  and  forms  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
At  the  SW.  angle  of  the  state  it  unites  with  the 
Flint,  and,  on  its  entrance  into^Florida,  is  called 
the  Appalachicola.  On  Uie  S.*  the  St.  Mary's, 
with  a  tortuous  course  of  110  m.,  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  state  for  about  80  m.  The 
Atalamaha,  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
streams  which  traverse  the  centre  of  the  state, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  about 
280  m. 

Soil,  for  the  most  part,  very  productive.  In 
the  low  countrv  and  the  islands,  it  consists  of  a 
light  grey  sand,  gradnidly  becoming  darker  and 
more  gravelly  towards  the  interior.  Farther  N. 
it  is  a  black  loam  mixed  with  red  earth,  called  tlie 
mulatto  soil ;  this  is  succeeded  in  the  more  remote 
districts  by  a  rich  black  mould  of  great  fertility. 
As  the  elevation  of  the  N.  part  of  the  state  is  esti- 
mated at  from  1,200  to  1,500  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  a  difference  of  more  Uian 
7  degrees  is  estimated  to  exist  between  the  mean 
temp,  of  the  two  extreme  points.  The  N.  parts 
are  very  healthy,  the  winters  mild ;  frost  and  snow 
frequently  occur,  but  are  not  severe  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  the  low  coimtry  the  usual  tropical 
diseases  are  prevalent.  Hurricanes  and  thunder 
storms  frequently  occur  in  the  autumn,  at  which 
season  the  cultivators  with  their  families  generally 
remove  either  to  the  islands,  or  the  most  N.  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  In  the  low  region  the  thermo- 
meter usu^y  ranges  during  the  summer  from  76° 
to  90°  (Fahr.) ;  but  it  has  been  known  to  stand  aa 
high  as  102°  (Fahr.). 

Principal  agricultural  products,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  European  grams,  maize,  tobacco,  the 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  rice.  The  coast  islands 
were  formerly  covered  with  extensive  pine  barrens ; 
but  they  now  yield  large  quantities  of  »ea-idand 
cotton,  which  is  not  only  far  superior  to  that  grown 
on  the  mainland,  but  is,  in  fact,  superior  to,  and 
fetches  a  higher  price  than,  any  other  description 
of  cotton  to  be  found  in  the  market  (See  Caro- 
lina, S.)  Wheat  and  other  com  are  grown  chiefly 
in  the  central  parts  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  nearly  to  their  sum- 
mits. The  proportion  of  productive  land  is  much 
greater  in  Uie  hill^  country  than  in  the  pUdns. 
The  tops  of  the  mils  are  mostly  crowned  with 
forests,  composed  chiefly  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak, 
ash,  cypress,  hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
cedar  trees.  Bears  and  deer  inhabit  the  forests; 
alligators  infest  the  swamps  and  mouths  of  the 
rivers;  honey  bees  are  very  numerous  in  the  S. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  qnantitieB 
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In  the  N.  part  of  the  state ;  iron  and  copper  exist 
in  different  parts ;  and  there  are  Beveral  valuable 
mineral  aprings ;  good  millstone  is  met  with  in  the 
central  districts. 

Ck>tton  is  the  great  staple;  and  it  and  tobacco, 
indigo,  canes,  timber,  deer  skins,  and  maize  form 
the  chief  exports;  the  sugar-cane  has  hitherto 
been  cultivated  mostly  for  home  consumption  onl^. 
From  the  distance  between  the  N.  part  of  Geoi^pui 
and  its  ports,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication 
by  water,  the  com  and  other  produce  of  the  interior 
have  a  veiy  limited  outlet. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
goods,  £.  India  produce,  wines  from  the  S.  of 
£)urope;  butter,  cheese,  and  fish  from  the  N. 
states.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  and  penonal 
property,  including  slaves,  was  335,425,714  dollars 
m  1850,  and  645,895,237  dollars  in  1860,  being 
an  increase  of  92  per  cent,  within  the  ten  years. 
Subsequently,  however,  there  must  have  been  an 
equally  laige  decrease,  an  immense  destruction  of 
property  having  taken  place  in  the  civil  war 
1861-65.  The  state  is  divided  into  76  counties: 
MilledgeviUe,  near  the  centre,  is  the  cap.;  Sa- 
vannah, Augusta,  Washington,  and  St.  Mary's 
are  the  other  chief  towns. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  called  Franklin's 
College,  at  Athens,  was  founded  in  1788-89.  It 
was  mtended  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of 
public  education  in  the  state,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  in  each  county ;  but  this 
project  has  never  been  accomplished.  It  was  re- 
organised in  1802,  and  possesses  two  edifices,  a 
philosophical  and  chemioil  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of 
minerals,  a  good  library,  ana  a  botanic  garden. 
There  is  a  medical  college  at  Augusta.  The  state 
has  a  school  fimd^  and  there  are  numerous  and 
flourishing  acadeoues  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  and 
the  other  chief  towns.  Several  manual-labour 
schools  have  been  successfully  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  A  canal  16  m.  in  length,  from  Sa- 
vannah to  the  Ogeechee  river,  was  completed  in 
1829 ;  another,  12  m.  in  lengdi,  between  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Atalamaha,  is  in  active  progress. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  93  mem- 
bers, and  a  house  of  representatives  of  207  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  all  the  citizens  and  inhab.  of  the 
state  of  full  ago  who  have  resided  in  it  for  the 
year  preceding  the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The 
governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  office 
f(jr  two  years;  the  senators  and  representatives 
are  chosen  annuaUy.  For  the  administration  of 
Justice  the  state  is  divided  into  ten  circuits,  each 
of  which  has  a  superior  court,  and  a  Judge  elected 
by  the  legislature.  There  is  an  inferior  court  in 
each  county,  presided  over  by  five  justices,  chosen 
by  the  people  every  four  years ;  the  justices  have 
no  salfl^.  There  are  courts  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner at  Savannah  and  at  Augusta. 

G«oiKia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  present  U.  S. 
founded  by  the  British.  It  was  first  colonised  bv 
them  in  1733,  in  which  year  the  city  of  Savannah 
was  commenced  by  General  Oglethorpe.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  early  period  of  its  settle- 
ment from  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  and  it 
waa  not  until  1835  that  the  Cherokees,  the  last 
renmant  of  the  Indian  pop.,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  1776,  it  united  in  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, but  continued  in  the  occupation  of 
the  British  until  1788.  Georgia  joined  the  in- 
surrection against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  19th  of  January,  1861,  when  an 
Act  of  Secession  was  passed  bv  a  convention 
c^ed  for  the  purpose.  Having  been  overrun  by 
the  armies  of  the  North,  the  state  was  compelled 
to  join  the  Union  again  in  1865. 
CrEKA,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  principality 
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of  Reuss  (younger  branch),  cap.  of  the  lordship  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Elster,  22  m.  XE.  Schleitz, 
and  34  m.  SW.  by  S.  Leipzig,  with  which  it  is 
connected  bv  railwav.  Pop.  13,982  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  built,  Cs  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
has  several  suburbs.  It  possesses  six  public 
S(}uares,  a  fine  town-hall,  two  churches,  two  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  a 
richly-endowed  gvmnadium,  with  a  libraxy  and 
cabinet  of  natural  objects,  a  teachers'  semmary, 
some  good  citizens'  schools,  evening  and  Sunda}- 
school  itc  It  has  been  long  noted  for  its  com- 
mercial activity ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap, 
oilcloth,  porcelain,  and  other  earthenware,  coaches, 
and  other  vehicles ;  and  many  cotton-printing  and 
dyeing  establishments,  breweries,  and  brick-kilns. 
In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  some 
greatly  frequented  l^ths.  In  1780  Gera  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  it  has  since 
been  laid  out  and  rebuilt  in  a  much  better  manner 
than  previously. 

GERACE  (an.  ZxtcW),  an  inland  town  of  South- 
em  Italy,  prov.  Reggio,  cap.  distr.  and  cant. ;  on 
a  hill  within  4  m.  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  46^  m. 
SSW.  Catanzaro,  and  29  m.  NNE.  Cape  Sparti- 
vento.    Pop.  6,430  in  1861.    Though  rebuilt  since 
the  earthquake  of  1783,  its  streets  are  narrow, 
mean,  and  filthy.    It  has  the  remains  of  a  castle, 
a  cathedral,  nine  par.  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a 
foundling  asvlum :  its  public  edifices  were  greatly 
iniured  by  tlie  earthquake  alluded  to.    The  ruins 
of  its  castle,  demolished  at  an  anterior  period, 
show  it  to  have  been  a  fortress  of  great  size  and 
strength.    It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Saracens,  and  to  have  been  capacious  enough  to 
contain  a  garrison  of  18,000  men.    The  cathedral 
was  formerly  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  but  it  is 
now  so  dilapidated  that  only  a  portion  of  its  crypt 
remains  available  for  public  worship.     Its  ruins 
contain  many  fine   marble  columns,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  ancient  city.    Gerace  is 
generally  supposed  to  stand  either  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  JJocri  Epizephyrii,  so  calhsd  from  its 
founders  being  Locrian^  and  its  situation  adja- 
cent to  Capo  Zephyrium.    This  was  one  of  the 
oldest,  largest,  and  most  prosperous  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  S.  Italy  or  Magna  Gnecia,  It  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  prosperity  and  fame  to  its  great 
legislator  Zeleucus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Grecian  political  philosophers.    Some  ruins 
still  remain  to  attest  its  former  grandeur,  among 
which  are  those  of  an  aqueduct,  of  a  celebrated 
Greek  temple  of  Proserpine  (sacked  by  Pyrrhus), 
and  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Locri  never  recovered  from  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  her  by  Pyrrhus.  In  the  second  Punic  war 
she  sided  with  the  Carthaginians;  and  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans  she  continued 
progressively  to  decline.  The  present  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  or  9lJi 
century. 

GERMAIN-EN-LAYE  (ST.),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Seine-et-Oise,  cap.  cant ;  on  a  hill  adjoining 
the  Seine,  6  m.  N.  Versailles,  and  9  m.  W;  by  N. 
Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  Pop. 
17,708  m  1861.  Though  laid  out  without  any 
fixed  rule,  it  is  well  built,  and  its  streets  are  wide 
and  well  paved.  It  has  several  large  hotels,  a 
public  library  witii  8,200  vols.,  a  theatre,  a  new 
corn-market;   with  manufactures   of  horse-hair 

foods  and  leather;  and  an  active  retail  trade, 
t  is,  however,  chiefly  noted  for  its  royal  resi- 
dence, originally  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1370 ;  re- 
constructed by  Francis  I.;  and  emliellished  by 
many  succeeding  sovereigns,  especially  Lou 
XIv.,  who  added  to  it  five  extensive  pavili'^ 
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and  constructed  the  fine  terrace  which  extends 
from  it  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  96  fL  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1^  m.  between  the  forest  of  St.  Germain 
and  the  Seine.  That  sovereign  expended  in  all 
upon  St.  Germain's  the  sum  of  6,455,561  livres ; 
but  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  became  disgusted 
with,  and  abandoned,  the  palace,  because  he  could 
see  St.  Denis,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
France,  from  its  windows.  Charles  IX.  and  Henri 
J[.,  as  well  as  Louis  XIY.,  were  bom  in  this 
palace;  it  was  the  residence  of  Madame  de  la 
Valliere;  and  James  11.  of  England,  with  most 
of  his  family,  pa&^ed  their  exile,  and  died  in  it 
It  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  prison. 
Henri  lY.  constructed  a  palace,  call  the  Chdtaiu 
Neufj  al^ut  i  m.  distant  from  the  above :  of  this 
there  now  exist  only  the  ruins.  A  castle,  built 
herein  the  Uth  century  by  King  Robert,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  in  1346. 

The  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  France,  extends  N.  of  the  town,  en- 
closed W.,  N.,  and  £.  by  the  Seine.  It  is  9  m. 
in  length  by  8  m.  in  breadth ;  covers  an  extent 
of  8,865  English  acres ;  and  is  traversed  by  roads, 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  not  1<»8  than 
1,180  m. 

GERMAN'S  (ST.),  a  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  East,  on  the 
Tidi,  near  Lynher  creek,  19  m.  ESE.  Bodmin, 
and  196  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  10,050 
acres  (being  the  largest  par.  in  Cornwall).  Pop. 
of  par.  2,842  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
slope,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  The 
par.  church,  formerly  conventual,  and  now  con- 
taining an  episcopal  choir  and  prebendal  stalls,  is 
a  fine  old  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  two  aisles  and  a  nave :  the  W.  front 
has  two  towen,  between  which  is  an  ancient 
arched  doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  church.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Windsor.  A  free  grammar  school  and  a  parochial 
library  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
Eliot  family,  whose  seat,  Port  Eliot,  near  the 
church,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory, 
and  is  surrounded  by  delightful  grounds  watered 
by  the  Tidi.  The  inhab.  chiefly  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  fishing  and  agriculture.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised, 
this  bor.  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C;  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  proprietors  of 
buigage  tenen>ents ;  but  of  these  there  were  very 
few,  so  that  the  mems.  were,  in  fact,  nominated 
by  txtrd  St  Germans.  Markets  on  Friday :  fairs, 
May  28th  and  August  Ist,  for  cattle. 

GERMANY  (Germ.  DeuiacMand  or  TaUach- 
land\  Fr.  Allemagne;  It  Germamoy  Slavonia). 
The  word  Germany  is  as  uncertain  in  its  deriva- 
tion, as  it  is  often  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  Germans  call  themselves  Deutxhe, 
or  Taitaehe,  and  their  country  DeuUchland,  The 
first  syllable  of  this  name  is  derived  by  those 
who  use  this  orthography  from  the  verb  cfeutot, 
signifying  to  interpret  or  explain;  so  that 
DtutMche  means  the  people  who  were  intelligible 
to  one  another,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Wwche 
(Welsh),  or  Celtic  nations,  whose  language  they 
did  not  understand.  Those  who  write  Teutsch- 
land  derive  the  name  of  the  country  from  the 
(rod  Tuisco  or  Teut,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The 
Latin  denomination  of  the  country,  which  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  have  adopted,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Roman  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word  fFeAnmnm,  which  signifies 
soldier — the  character  in  which  the  Germans 
were  mostly  known  to  the  Romans. 

The  extent  of  countiy  comprised  under  the  term 
''^rmany  has  varied  in  ever}*  century  since  it  first 
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became  known  to  the  Romans.  At  present  Ger- 
many comprises  the  chief  countries  of  Central 
Europe,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic ;  E.  by  Pnisaian  Poland,  Galida,  and  Hun- 
gary ;  S.  by  the  Tj-rol  and  SwiUerland ;  and  W. 
by  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  German 
Ocean. 

Phynctd  Atpeet — The  surface  of  Germany  is 
much  diversified ;  its  mountain  tracts  lie  chiefly 
in  the  SE.  and  E.,  whUe  W.  and  N.  the  land 
spreads  in  spacious  sandy  plains,  intersected  by 
the  rivers  which  run  in  the  same  direction  from 
the  higher  lands  towards  the  sea.  The  mountains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  N.  branch  of  the 
great  Alpine  s^'stem  of  Europe,  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  Alps  in  point  of  height,  for  the  loftiest 
summits  are  only  5,000  ft  high ;  but  they  occupy 
a  great  space,  and  diverge  in  so  many  various  di- 
rections through  the  country  that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  them  without  the  aid  of  a  map.  The  FidUel- 
gebirge,  however,  in  the  N.  part  or  Bavaria,  may 
he  considered  as  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the 
mountains  in  Central  Germany;  and  firom  it  branch, 
in  four  directions,  the  ranges  composing  Uie  water- 
shed that  divides  the  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
those  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  1.  The 
Erx-geinrge,  diverging  N£.,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  has  its  scarped 
side  S.  towards  the  Eger.  Its  £.  continuations, 
called  the  Sudeten-gebirye^  join  the  Carpathian 
ridge  near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula. 
2.  The  Bohemian  Forest  range  separates  Bohemia 
from  Bavaria.  It  runs  SE.  about  150  m.,  and 
then  turning  NE.  joins  the  Sudeten-gebirge,  near 
the  sources  of  the  March,  in  long.  16^  40'  E. 
These  ranges,  by  their  reunion,  enclose  an  elevated 
plain,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
drained  by  the  Elbe  and  its  branches,  the  Eger 
and  Moldau.  3.  The  Suabian  Alps  are  a  low  range, 
branching  off  SW.  from  the  central  point,  and 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of 
the  Rhine  and  those  of  the  Danube.  S.  they  join 
the  Black  Forest  range,  the  connection  of  which 
with  the  Alps  is  effected  by  a  low  chain  skirting 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  andjoining  the  main  ridge 
at  Mount  Scptimer.  4.  The  Thuringian  range 
runs  NW.  from  the  Fichtel-gebiige,  and  after  a 
course  of  50  m..  divides  into  two  chains,  one  run- 
ning N.  into  Hanover,  and  forming  the  Hartz  chain 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Weser  from  those 
of  the  Elbe ;  the  other  running  W.  under  various 
names,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Rhme,  and  separating 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  Weser  and  its  affluents. 
The  hills  W.  of  the  Rhine  are  continuations  of  the 
Yosges  system.    (See  France.) 

I'he  rivers  of  Germany  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. The  lar^p^t  of  these  is  the  Danube  (1,800  m. 
long),  which  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  is  navi- 
gable  from  Pesth  to  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Danube  are  the 
Altmuhl,  the  Naab,  and  the  March  on  its  N.  bank, 
rising  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  German  mountains ; 
and  the  Iller,  the  Lach,  the  Isar,  and  the  Inn  on 
its  S.  bank,  all  rising  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The 
Rhine,  which  rises  on  Mont  St  Gothard,  flows 
through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  W.  to 
B&sle :  navigable  firom  this  place,  it  turns  N.,  in 
which  gejiend  direction  it  runs  as  far  as  Bingen, 
whence  it  pursues  a  course  NNE.  into  the  German 
Ocean.  Its  chief  affluents,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  Maas,  are  on  the  £.  bank : 
of  these  the  Neckar  and  the  Main  rise  in  the 
Suabian  Alps ;  the  Lahn,  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Lippe 
in  the  hills  of  W.  Germany.  The  Weser  is  formed 
by  the  junction,  at  Munden,  of  the  Werrm  and 
Fulda,  which  rise  in  the  Kkon-gehirge ;  its  course 
is  N.  by  W«  till  the  junction  of  the  Allar,  at  which 
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point  it  tuniB  NE.,  and  falls  in  the  Gennan  Ocean 
about  40  m.  below  Bremen.  The  Elbe  rises  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  plateau  of  Bohemia,  which, 
after  receivmg  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it  leaves 
at  Schandau,  and  enters  the  great  NW.  plain  of 
Crermany,  which  it  travexaes  to  the  Grerman  Ocean : 
its  largest  affluents  from  the  S.  are  the  Mulda  and 
iSaale  from  the  ^rzgebirge,  and  its  chief  N.  tri- 
butary is  the  HaveL  The  Oder  rises  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Carpathian  range,  near  its  W.  termination, 
and  after  a  general  NNW.  course,  and  receiving 
many  affluents,  falls  through  the  Great  Haffe  into 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Besides  these  rivers,  which  of 
themselves  constitute  a  most  extensive  water- 
system,  there  are  numerous  lakes  connected  with 
the  riven :  such  are  the  lakes  of  S.  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  and  the  many  sheets  of  water  lying  on 
the  low  plain  of  N.  Germany,  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Elbe. 

ClimaU, — The  climate  of  Germany  is  far  less 
variable  than  the  nature  of  its  mountain  system, 
and  the  range  of  latitudes  in  which  it  lies,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  If  the  small  strip  of  lUyria 
which  borders  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  near  Trieste, 
l«  excepted,  scarcely  any  diminution  of  warmth 
is  observable  between  the  southern  and  northern 
parts.  There  are  only  two  degrees  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  Vienna  and  that 
of  Hamburg.  The  vegetation  of  Germany  re- 
sembles, in  Its  general  character,  that  of  the  N.  of 
France.  In  ttie  S.  river  valleys  the  vine  flourishes, 
and  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  plums  grow  abun- 
dantly ;  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  injures  the 
growth  of  garden  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 
Only  hollies  and  some  of  the  hardier  species  of 
juni|)erB  thrive,  as  even  the  rivers  in  the  warmest 
parts  freeze,  and  the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim,  as 
well  as  the  Danube,  near  Vienna,  are  usually 
covered  with  a  coat  of  ice,  notwithstanding  their 
great  breadth  and  the  rapidity  of  their  currents. 
The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  although  it  only 
lasu  in  all  its  violence,  in  common  winters,  for  a 
few  days,  is  rendered  often  very  destructive  from 
the  continuance  of  a  less,  but  still  considerable 
cold,  which  often  lasts  uninterruptedly  for  months. 
The  thermometer  usually  falls  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  die  winter  as  low  as  — 5°  Fahr.,  but 
seldom  continues  at  that  figure  during  twentv- 
four  hours  successively.  A  few  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  is  the  temperature  which  frequently 
lasts  for  months  together  in  the  winter  season. 

The  fall  of  rain  is  stated  by  Berghans  to  be,  in 
the  four  principal  r^ons  of  Germany,  as  follows : — 

In  the  region  of  the  Rhine  .    .  3fi  in.  7f*'  Paris  meas. 

Weaer   .    .  35       4 

Blbe&Oder  3'i       3 

Danube     .  80 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  summer  is 
more  than  double  the  fall  of  the  winter,  throughout 
Germany.  The  number  of  rainy  days  averages 
150,  that  of  thunder-storms  averages  19  for  all 
Germany ;  but  the  latter  arc  very  unequally  di- 
vided. The  greatest  number  of  thunder-storms  is 
said  to  take  place  in  Silesia,  where  the  average 
amounts  to  28  in  the  year.  The  smallest  number 
is  found  in  Lower  Austria,  where  their  annual 
number  does  not  exceed  8.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  W.  and  NW. 

Geographical  and  Political  IHvisions. — ^The  first 
Carlovingian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  heredi- 
tary monarchs ;  but,  so  early  as  887,  the  states,  or 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  deposed  their  emperor, 
Charles  le  Gros,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in 
his  stead.  And  from  that  remote  period  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  continued  to  be  elected,  down 
t<>  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurv.  Several 
of  the  great  vaMala  of  the  empire  had  thus  early 
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attained  to  all  but  unlimited  power ;  and  it  con> 
sisted  of  a  vast  aggregation  or  states  of  every  dif- 
ferent grade,  fisom  large  principalities  down  to  free 
cities  and  the  estates  of  earls  or  counts.  The  fede- 
ral tie  by  which  these  different  states  were  held 
together  was  exceedinglv  feeble.  Their  interests 
and  pretensions  were  onen  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory, and  thev  were  frequently  at  war  with 
each  other  and  with  the  emperor.  There  was,  in 
consequence,  a  great  want  of  securitv ;  and  the 
wish  to  repress  the  numberless  disorders  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  things  led,  at  an  early  period,  to 
the  formation  of  leagues  amoii^  the  smaller  states, 
and  the  institution  of  secret  tnbunals.  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  in  the  election  of  emperor  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  of  the  most  powerful  vassals,  being 
confined,  by  the  Golden  Bull  issued  by  Charles 
IV.,  in  1366,  to  the  archbishops  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The 
sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  did 
not  acquire  a  right  to  vote  till  a  much  later  pe- 
riod. Most  of  the  great  offices  in  the  empire  were 
hereditary ;  and  the  public  affairs  were  transacted 
in  diets  or  assemblies  of  the  great  feudatories  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  free  cities.  But  as  the 
diet  had  no  independent  or  peculiar  force  to  carry 
its  decisions  into  effect,  they  were  very  frequendy 
disregarded.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
more  regular  system  of  administration  and  a 
better  police  into  the  empire. 

As  the  political  division  of  Germany  at  this  pe- 
riod was  independent  of  the  territorial  subdivi- 
sions which  the  changes  in  families  produced,  it 
lasted  as  long  as  the  empire  itself  preserved  ita 
unity  as  a  political  body;  and  even  after  the  as- 
sumption 01  independence  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  which  pre- 
viously formed  a  part  of  the  empire  was  still  in- 
cluded, nominally  at  least,  in  the  circles  to  which 
it  belonged.  By'  their  refusal  to  join  in  this  ar- 
rangement of  internal  police,  and  to  become  ame- 
nable to  the  decrees  of  the  Aulic  Chamber  (Reicha 
Kammergericht)^  the  Swiss  cantons  finally  severed 
the  last  tie  which  united  them  to  the  empire.  The 
influence  of  the  kings  of  Poland  caused  a  similar 
separation  between  the  empire  and  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Teutonic  order,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vistula. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  re- 
volution, m  1789,  the  ten  circles  of  Germany  were 
subdivided  into  the  following  territories : — 

I.  The  circle  of  Austria,  belon^g  entirely  to 

the  house  of  Austria,  contam^, — 

1.  The  duchy  of  Lower  Austria. 

3.  Inner  Austria,  or  the  duchies  of  Styria,  Ca- 

rlnthia,  and  Camiola,  with  Friaul  and  the 
district  of  Trieste. 
8.  Upper  Austria,  or  the  county  of  Tyrol,  with 
the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen. 

4.  Fore-Austria,  oontaining  the  Austrian  Brets- 

gan,  the  margraviate  of  Burgau,  the  land- 
graviate  of  Nettenbnrg,  the  city  di  Constance, 
the  manors  of  Altorf  and  Bavensbnrg,  the 
towns  of  Kiedlingen,  Mengen,  and  the  lord- 
ships of  Vorarlberg. 

II.  The    circle  of    Burgundy,    belonging    to 

Austria: — 

1.  The  duchies  of  Brabant,  Llmburg,  Luxemburg, 

end  Oneldres. 
3.  The  Counties  of  Flaadors,  Hainaolt,  and  Na- 

mUr. 

III.  The  circle  of  Westphalia,  divided  between 

clerical  and  lay  princes : — 

1.  The  bishoprics  of  MUnster,  Paderhom,  Lidge 
and  Osnabrttck. 
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2.  The  abbeys  of  Correy,  Stablo,  and  Malmedy, 
Wcrdcn,St.  Comelifi-Milniitcr,  Kseen,  Thorn, 
and  Ilerfond. 

8.  The  duchies  of  Clcves  (Prussian),  Julicrs  and 
Berg  (to  the  elector  palatine),  Oldenberg 
(to  the  bishop  of  LUbeck). 

4.  The  principalitic*  of  Minden  (Prussia),  Wer- 
den  (elector  of  Hanover),  Najwau  (counties 
of  Dit'z,  Sicgen,  Dillenburg,  and  Hademar, 
belon^ng  to  the  stadtholder  of  Uolland), 
East  Frirfa,  Mbrs,  and  Gucldrcs  (Prussian). 

6,  The  counties  of  Mark,  RavenstxTg,  Tecklen- 
berg,  and  Lingen  (Prussian);  Schaumburg 
(He-^stj-CiisBel  and  Lippe) ;  Bentheim,  Stein- 
furt,  Hoya,  and  Diepholz  (Hanover  and  Caa- 
sel) ;  Kicsberg  (Prince  Kaunitz) ;  Pyrmont 
(Count  Waldeck) ;  Wied,  Sayn,  Vimenburg, 
Ppicgelberg,  Gronsfeld,  Rtxjkheim,  Holzapfel, 
Blaukcnheim  and  Gcrold.st4>in,  Kerpen,  liom- 
merMuni,  Schleiden,  Hallermund. 

6.  The  lordships  of  Anhalt,  Witten,  Winncberg 

and  Beilstein,  Gehmen,  Gimbom  and  Neli- 
stadt,  Wickerad,  Mylendrek,  RelcheuBtein. 

7.  The  free  imiierial  cities  Cologne,  Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle,  and  Dortmund. 

rV.  The  circle  of  the  Palatinate,  divided  be- 
tween one  lay  and  three  clerical  princes : — 

1.  The  electorate  of  Mayenoe,  the  archbishop  of 

which  ranked  as  the  first  elector  and  pri- 
mate of  the  German  empire.  The  electorate 
oonsiiited  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mnyence, 
the  city  of  Erfurt,  the  district  of  Eichsfeld, 
and  of  the  town  and  district  of  Fritzlar. 

2.  The  electorate  and  archbishopric  of  TrOves. 

8.  The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and  the  duchy  of 

Wetit])halia,  w^hich  constituted  the  electorate 

of  Cologne. 
4.  The  palatinate  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
6.  The  prlnciiMilities  of  Aremberg. 

6.  The  iMiiliwick  of  Coblenz  (Teutonic  cider). 

7.  The  lordship  of  Beilstein, 

8.  The  burgraviate  of  Reineck. 

0.  The  county  of  Lower  Isenburg. 

V.  The   circle  of  the   Upper  Rhine,   divided 

amongst  a  number  of  territorial  lords,  the 
most  [owerful  of  whom  was  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Caasel : — 

1.  The  bishoprics  of  Worms,  Spires,  Btrasborg, 

Basle,  and  Fulda. 

2.  The  abl)ey  of  Weissenburg. 

8.  The  principality  of  Heitershelm. 

4.  The  abbeys  of  Prllm  and  Odenhelm. 

5.  The  princiiMJlties  of  Simmem,  Laatem,  Yel- 

denz,  and  Deuxponts. 

6.  Landgraviato  of  Hesse,  in  two  lines,  Cassel 

and  Darmstadt. 

7.  The  principality  of  Hersfeld  (Heasc-Casscl). 

8.  The  county  of  Sponheim  (Palatinate  and  Baden- 

Baden),  Salmand  Nassau ;  Walucck.  Hanan- 
Milnzcnberg,  Solms,  Kbnigstein  (elector  of 
Mainz  and  Count  Stolberg) ;  Upper  Iscn- 
burg ;  the  possessions  of  the  count  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  WUgrave,  vix.  the  county 
of  Balm,  the  lordship  of  Ommbach, 
&C. ;  the  counties  of  Leiningen,  Wit- 
genstein,  Falkensteln  (belonging  to  the 
emperor),  Reipoltakirchen,  IlLriechlngen, 
Wartenberg. 

9.  The  lordships  of  Hanan-Lichtcnberg,  Bretzen- 

heim,  Dachstuhl,  and  OllbrUck. 
10.  The  free  imperial  cities  Worms,  Spires,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Friedberg,  and  Wetzlar. 

VI.  The  Soabian  circle.  Amongst  the  many 
princes  of  this  circle,  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
oerg  and  the  margrave  of  Baden  were  the 
most  powerfid : — 

1.  The  bishoiw  of  Constance  and  Angsborg. 

2.  The  abbeys  of  Ellwanger,  Kempten,  Lindaa, 

and  Buchan. 
8.  The  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

4.  The  margraviate  of  Baden. 

5.  The  principalities  of  Hohensollcm  (Hechin- 

gen  and  Bigmaringen). 

6.  The  county  of  Thengen,  the  cotmties  of  Heili- 

genstadt  and  Baar  (prince  of  FUrstenberg), 
lurdshipe  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Otting, 


thelandgravlate  of  Klctgan  (Prince  Schwc* 
senberg),  and  the  principality  of  Lidttcc- 
stein. 

7.  The  domains  of  17  abbots  and  4  abbesses. 

8.  The  lordships  of  18  counts  and  baroiu. 

9.  Thirty-one    free    imperial  cities,  via.  Atsgi- 

burg,  Uhn,  Esslingcn,  ReUtlingen,  Nordlin- 
gen,  Schwiibisch  Hall,  Ueberlingen,  Br>tk- 
weil,  Heilbronn,  GmUnd,  Memtningwi, 
Llndan,  Dinkelspllhl,  Biberach,  Ravenstmn:, 
Kemptcn,  Kaufbenrcn,  Weil,  Wangen,Iiany. 
Leutkirch,  Wimpfen ;  Giengen.  Pfnllemlorf. 
Buchhom,  Aalen.Bopfingen,  Buchau,  Offo:- 
burg,  Gengenbach,  and  ZeUam  Uammien- 
bach. 

VII.  The  circle  of  Bavaria,  in  which  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Salzbuxg  took 
the  lead : — 

1.  The  archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

2.  The  bishoprics   of  Frehiing,   Batisbonu   and 

Munich. 
8.  The  abbeys  of  Birchtisgaden,  and 

4.  Moder  and  Ober-MUnster. 

5.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Upper  Palati- 

nate. 
8.  The  principality  of  Nenberg  and  Snlzbach. 

7.  The  landgraviates  of  Leuchtenbcrg  and  Stem* 

stein. 

8.  The  counties  of  Haag  and  Ortenbnrg. 

9.  The  lordships  of  Ehreufels,  Salzburg,  Pjm- 

baum,  Hohenwaldeck,  and  Breiteneck. 
10.  The  free  imperial  city  of  Ratisbon  (B^ens- 
burg). 

VIII.  The  circle  of  Franconia  included: — 

1.  The  bishoprics  of   Bamberg,  WUnbuiig,  and 

Eichstadt. 
8.  The  master  of  the  Teutonic  order's  territories  at 

Mergcntheim  (Deutschmoister). 
8.  The  principalities  of  Baircuth  and  Anspach. 
4.  The  counties  of  Hennebcrg  and  Schwarzcnberg. 

6.  The  principality  of  Hohenlohe. 

6.  The  counties  of  Castell,  Wertheim,  Rieneck, 

and  Erbach. 

7.  The  lordships  Limburg,  Seinsheim,  Reichels- 

berg,  Wiesentheid,  Welzheim,  and  Hansen. 

8.  The  free  cities  Nuremberg,  Rothemburg-on- 

the-Tauber,  Windaheim,  Schweinfort,  and 
Weisscnbnxff. 

IX.  The  circle  of  Lower  Saxony : — 

1.  Duchy  of  Magdeburg  (Prussia). 

2.  Duchy  of  Bremen,  principalities  of  LQnebnri^, 

Grubenhagen,  and    Kalenberg  (elector  of 

Hanover. 
8.  Duchy  of  Wolfenbttttel,  principality  of  Blan- 

kenburg. 
4.  Principality  of  Halberstadt  (Prussia). 
A.  Duchy  of  Mecklcnburg>Schwerin  and  Strellts. 

6.  Duchy  of  Hol8tein,with  the  county  of  Ranzau. 

and  the  lordship  of  Pinnebe^  (king  of 
Denmark). 

7.  The  bishopric  of  Hildesheim. 

8.  The  duchy  of  Baxe-Lauenbuig  (Brunswick). 

9.  The  bishopric  of  LUbeck. 

10.  The  principality  of  Schwerln  (duke  of  Hock- 

Icnbnrg-Schwerln). 

11.  The  principality  of  Rataebnrg  (duke  of  Meek- 

lenburg-Strelitz). 

12.  The  free  imperial  cities  LUbeck,  Hamburfr, 

Bremen,  Goslar,  MUhlhausen,  Nordhansen. 

X.  The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony : — 

1.  The  duchy  of  Pomerania  (of  which  that  part 

beyond  the  Prenne  belonged  to  Sweden,  the 
remainder  to  Prussia). 

2.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg  (bek>nging  to  the 

king  of  Prussia). 
8,  The  principality  of  Anhalt,  divided   unong 

four  princes :— Dessau,   Bemburg,  Zerbst, 

and  Kothen. 
4.  The  electorate  of  Saxony  (Saxon  Albertino 

line). 
6.  Principalities  of  Weimar,  Eisenbach,  Cobnrg- 

Gotha,  Altenbnrg  (dukes  of  Saxony,  of  the 

Ernestine  line). 

6.  The  abbey  of  Qnedlinburg. 

7,  The  county  of   Schwarzbnrg  (Sondershauscn 

and  Rudoldstadt),  Mannsfeld  (Prussia  and 
Hesso),  Stolberg  and  Woniigerode. 
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8.  The  lordships  of  Beius  and  SchSnbnrg  and  the 
county  of  Hohenstein. 

The  Slavonic  countries,  which  were  not  in- 
cludod  in  any  circle,  were  — 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

The  marfirraviate  of  MoraTia. 

The  duchy  of  Silesia,  no  far  aa  It  was  Anrtrlan, 
the  marfrrayiates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
the  duchy  of  Bileaia  (Prussian),  and  the  county 
of  Qlatz. 

The  lands  held  directly  of  the  emperor,  and  not 
included  in  any  circle,  were— 

The  counties  of  MnmpelRazd  and  Homberir. 

The  lordiihips  Aach,  Wasserburi?,  FrcUdenbenr, 
Rhpda,  Jever,  Dyck,  flch5nan.  Wylwe,  Rlchold, 
Stein,  DrcjRs,  Landnkron,  Rhade,  SaffenlxTg, 
Schaumburg,  Obexstein,  Schanen,  Enlphausen, 
and  H'orstgen. 

The  abboys  and  convents  Slten,  Kappenberg,  and 
BuTBchcid. 

The  free  imperial  towns,  Alschenhaui«n  in  Snabla, 
Althauiien  in  Franconia,  Bnlzbaeh  and  Soden 
near  Frankfort-on-the-Malne,  with  the  free- 
holders on  the  hef^  of  LeUtkirch. 

Such  were  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  accordinf^  to  Berghaus,  from 
whom  the  following  statements  are  likewise 
taken : — 

Every  circle  had  its  diet,  in  which  the  clerical 
and  secular  princes,  the  prelates,  the  counts  and 
barons,  and  the  free  imperial  cities,  formed  five 
benches  or  collies. 

Affairs  of  p^eneral  importance  to  the  empire  at 
lar^e  were  treated  by  the  imperial  diet,  which  the 
rmpcmr  had  the  power  of  summoning  wherever 
lie  pleased ;  but  which,  since  1663,  has  been  con- 
stantly assembled  at  Ratisbon.  In  1789,  the 
members  of  the  diet  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  college  of  electors :  Mayenoe,  TrfeTCS,  Cologne, 
the  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Bavaria  (since 
](>28),  and  Brunswick  LUncberg  (since  1692). 

2.  The  college  of  the  clericnl  and  secular  princes, 
bishops,  margraves,  counts,  iic. :  the  numbers  of  the 
clerical  members  being  86,  and  of  the  secular  lords,  63. 

3.  The  coIl^iQS  of  the  free  Imperial  cities,  then  M  in 
number. 

In  1791  began  the  memorable  contest  with  re- 
volutionary France,  which  ended  in  the  overturn 
of  the  old  Germanic  constitution.  The  treaty  of 
('ampo  Formio,  the  first  that  history  recorcU  in 
which  the  Rhine  was  acknowled^d  as  the  frontier 
of  France,  decreed  an  indemnification  to  those 
princes  who  lost  by  the  cession ;  and  this  indemni- 
fuuition  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  spoliation 
of  some  others  whose  rights  were  equally  inde- 
feasible, in  the  heart  of  thti  empire  itself.  On  the 
2.')th  of  January,  1803,  a  decision  was  come  to  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  Uiis  matter,  the  import  of  which  was  as 
lullows : — 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  that  of  Germany 
w^as  styled,  remained  as  it  was  divided  into  circles, 
but  which,  with  the  total  loss  of  the  circle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  were  reduced  to  nine,  whose  boundaries  it 
was  proposed  to  regulate  anew.  This  regulation 
was,  however,  prevented  by  the  wars  which  so 
quickly  succeeded  each  other.  The  right  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  diet  remained,  as  formerly,  at- 
tached to  territories  held  directly  as  fiefs  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  place  of  the  convocation  of  the 
diet  remained  at  Ratisbon.  The  colleges  remained 
also  three  in  number ;  the  first  being  the  College 
of  Electors,  who  were  ten  in  number ;  one  cleri- 
cal,— the  elector  archchancellor ;  and  nine  secu- 
lar,— Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Brandcnbuig, 
Brunswick  -  LUncbuig,    Salzburg,    W'irtcmbcrg, 


Badco,  and  Ilcsae-Cassel.  The  electorate  of  May- 
ence  had  merged  into  that  of  the  archchancellor, 
and  the  Palatinate  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria ; 
Treves  and  Cologne  had  disappeared,  and  four 
new  electorates  had  been  created. 

The  second  College— of  Princes— counted  181 
votes. 

The  College  of  Towns  was  composed  of  six  with 
votes :  Hamburg,  LUbcck,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  Augsburg,  and  Nurembeif^.  The  other 
territories,  enumerated  above  as  not  bemg  included 
within  the  circles,  remained  as  they  were,  nor  did 
any  change  take  place  in  the  extent  or  position  of 
the  Slavonic  countries. 

Napoleon  who,  since  1799,  had  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  French,  not  satisfied  with 
this  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  empire,  now 
conceived  the  design  of  eflfecting  its  final  dissolu- 
tion. The  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Austerlit^,  gave  him  the  means 
of  carryini^  tliis  project  into  effect,  by  forming  a 
confederation  of  German  princes,  called  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  who,  uniting  into  a  cor- 
porate body,  in  1807,  place<l  themselves  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  The 
wars  which  followed,  with  Pnussia  in  1807,  and 
with  Austria  in  1809,  gave  Napoleon  the  power  of 
altering  the  territorial  distribution  of  (Tcrmany  at 

Sleasure.  He  accordingly  created  for  his  brother 
erome  the  new  kingdom'  of  WestphaUa,  and  for 
his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Bei^,  and  raised  those  members  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  who  supported  his 
cause  to  new  dignities  and  an  openlv  recognised 
indei)endence  as  sovereigns.  Under  tKese  circum- 
stances, the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  by  a  solemn  act, 
renounced  the  style  and  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, on  Aug.  6, 1809.  In  the  following  year, 
Napoleon  incorporated  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean  with  the  French  empire,  and  divided  them 
into  departments;  thus  separating  from  Ger- 
man v  a  district  peopled  by  more  than  1,100,000 
inhabitants. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia,  or  as 
called  in  Germany,  *the  war  of  liberation,'  re- 
stctred  Germany  to'  its  geographical  and  political 
position  in  Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknow- 
ledgring  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of 
35  independent  sovereigns  and  4  free  cities  re- 
placed the  elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under  its 
own  decrepitude.  In  the  choice  of  the  smaller 
princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as 
of  thofle  who  were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank 
of  subiects,  more  attention  was  paid  to  family 
and  political  connexion  than  to  the  old  territorial 
di\'isions  under  the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  were 
incorporated  into  the  states  of  tne  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and 
were  not  re-established.  Only  four  cities  remained 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights. 

The  signing  and  ratification  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation  took  place,  after  long  discussion,  on 
8th  June,  1815.  The  following  are  the  principal 
stipulations  of  the  treaty : — 

*  1.  The  sovereigns  and  free  cities  of  Germany, 
including  their  majesties  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands:  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  for 
the  whole  of  their  territories,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  German  empire ;  the  king  of  Denmark,  for 
Holstein ;  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
Luxemburg,  agree  to  unite  to  form  an  internal 
league,  to  be  denominated  the  German  Confedera- 
tion (der  Deutsche  Bund), 

*  2.  The  object  of  this  ccmfederation  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  security  of  Germany,  internally  and 
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externally,  nnd  the  assertion  of  independence  and 
inte|?rity*of  the  respective  Germanic  states. 

*  3.  All  members  of  the  confederation  have,  as 
such,  equal  rights.  They  all  bind  themselves 
equally  to  observe  inviolably  the  act  of  union. 

*  4.  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  are  man- 
aged by  the  diet,  in  which  every  member  is  repre- 
sented,'either  by  a  separate  or  hy  a  joint  vote,  in 
the  order  of  the  annexed  list,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rank  of  the  sovereigns.  In  the  com- 
mittee the  members  are  represented  by  17  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

*  6.  Austria  enjoys  the  right  of  presiding  in  the 
diet.  Every  member  of  the  diet  has  the  right  of 
making  propositions,  and  of  bringing  forward  mea- 
sures for  discussion ;  and  the  president  is  bound  to 
submit  them  to  consideration  within  a  certain 
term,  to  be  hereafter  lixed. 

*  6.  Propositions  relating  to  the  adoption  or 
alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confede- 
ration, or  which  concern  its  organisation,  or  the 
adoption  of  establishments  calculated  in  any  way 
to  be  generally  advantageous  to  the  members, 
roust  be  submitted  to  a  ftill  assembly  of  the  diet, 
in  which  every  individual  member  has  one  or  more 
votes  according  to  the  size  of  each  state, 

*  7.  The  committee  decides  by  a  majority  of  votes 
in  how  far  a  subject  is  adapted  for  the  considerar 
tion  of  ^e  full  assembly. 

*  The  propositions  to  be  subjected  to  the  decision 
of  the  full  diet  must  be  prepared  and  brought  to 
maturity  in  the  committee.  The  decision  in  both 
assemblies  is  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  in  the 
plenum,  the  majority  must  amount  to  two-thirds 
of  the  votes. 

'  When  the  votes  are  equally  divided  in  the 
committee,  the  president  has  the  casting  voice. 

*  But  where  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  fun- 
damental laws  is  concerned,  or  the  rights  of 
individual  members,  or  in  religious  matters,  no 
resolution  can  be  adopted  by  the  committee  alone, 
nor  can  the  full  assemoly  decide  by  a  mere  majority 
of  votes, 

*  The  committee  of  the  diet  is  constantly  as- 
sembled, but  may  adjourn  its  sittings  when  the 
affairs  that  have  been  submitted  to  its  considera- 
tion are  disposed  of. 

*  8.  Respecting  the  order  In  which  the  votes  of 
the  members  are  collected,  no  discussion  shall  take 
place  during  the  organisation  of  the  confederation, 
nor  shall  any  accidental  order  which  may  arise 
during  this  period  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
the  members,  or  be  considered  as  establishing  a 
precedent. 

'  ^Yhen  the  organisation  of  the  league  is  con- 
cluded, the  diet  will  take  up  the  question  of 
precedence  for  definitive  arrangement,  and  will 
then  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  usage  of 
the  former  diet  of  the  empire,  but  especially  to 
that  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  imperial  depu- 
tation (of  1808).  But  this  order  of  voting  is  to 
have  no  influence  in  fixing  the  rank  of  the 
individual  members,  nor  upon  their  order  of  pre- 
cedence on  other  occasion  than  that  of  voting  in 
the  diet. 

*  9.  The  place  of  assembly  for  the  diet  is  Fnmk- 
fort-on-the-Maine. 

*  10.  The  first  subject  which  shall  take  up  the 
attention  of  the  diet  upon  its  opening  must  be  the 
drawing  up  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
federation, and  its  oi^ganisation  in  respect  to  its 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  its  military  and 
internal  arrangements. 

*  11.  All  the  members  bind  themselves  for  the 
protection  of  Germany  against  the  attacks  of  any 
foreign  power,  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  each 
individual  state;   and  guarantee  to  each  other 


mutually  the  possessions  of  each  state  which  are 
comprehended  within  the  confederation. 

*  When  war  has  been  declared  by  the  confedera- 
tion, no  member  of  the  confederation  can  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  the  enemy;  nor 
can  separate  truces  or  treaties  of  peace  be  concluded 
by  individual  m  embers. 

*  The  members  of  the  league  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  making  alliances  of  every  kind,  but 
bind  themselves  not  to  enter  into  any  which  could 
be  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  confederation, 
or  of  any  of  its  members. 

'  12.  The  members  further  bind  themselves  under 
no  pretence  to  declare  war  against  one  another,  nor 
to  pursue  their  mutual  differences  by  force  of  arms, 
but  engage  to  submit  them  to  the  diet. 

'  The  diet  is  in  such  cases  competent  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation,  by  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee ;  and  should  tliis  not  prove  successful, 
to  procure  a  decision  from  a  well-organised  court 
of  arbitration,  whose  sentence  is  imphciUy  binding 
upon  the  disputing  parties, 

*  13.  In  all  the  states  of  th^  confederation,  a  con- 
stitution based  on  representation  by  estates  shall 
be  introduced  {Landttandidche  Veyfaamng),^ 

A  further  and  more  detailed  declazation  of  the 
objects  of  the  league,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  confederation,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  15th  May,  1820.  This  document, 
with  the  original  act,  as  {^ven  above,  and  the 
resolutions  oi  the  diet,  principally  relating  to 
affairs  of  internal  police,  published  in  1832,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
federation. 

To  give  the  diet  a  more  representative  form,  a 
plan  has  been  laid  before  the  committee  of  con- 
federation for  creating  a  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  side  of  the  now  existing  upper  cham- 
ber. According  to  this  plan,  Austria  shall  send 
thirty  deputies,  divided  among  the  assemblies  of 
her  German  pro>4nce8;  Prussia  thirty,  and  Ba- 
varia ten,  to  be  chosen  among  the  members  of 
their  chambers ;  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wilrtem- 
berg,  each  six ;  Baden,  five ;  Electoral  Hesse  and 
Grand-Ducal  Hesse,  each  four;  Holstein,  Lux- 
emburg, Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and 
Weimar,  each  two;  Meiningen,  Cobuig-Gotha, 
Altenburg,  Oldenburg,  the  two  Anhalts,  the  two 
Schwartzburgs,  Waldeck,  Lippe,  lichtenstein, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  each  one— in 
all  128  popular  delegates. 

As  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Germany- 
was  di\'ided  into  thirty-nme  sovereign  states,  or 
portions  of  states ;  but  the  number  is  now  reducea 
to  thirty-four.  The  five  missing  members  an^— 
Ist,  The  Saxon  princedom  of  Gotha,  which  became 
extinct  in  1826,  by  the  decease  of  the  last  Herzo^, 
whose  territories  were  divided  by  commict  amoiifir 
his  collateral  relatives,  the  princes  of  Coburg  and 
Meiningen  ;  2nd,  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-C5then, 
which,  in  1847,  became  annexed  to  Anhalt-Deasau ; 
8rd  and  4th,  the  principalities  of  Hohenzollem- 
Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  both 
which  states  were  united  to  Prussia  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  simultaneous  abdication  of  the 
two  reigning  princes  in  favour  of  their  kinsman 
the  King  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  house  of  Ilohen- 
zollem ;  and,  5th,  the  dachy  of  Anhalt-Bembui|:f, 
the  reigning  house  of  which  became  extinct  with 
Duke  Alexander,  who  died  Aug.  19, 1868,  leavinj^ 
the  succession  to  the  last  remaining  princes  oi 
Anhalt,  formerly  called  of  Anhalt-Deseau. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion as  now  constituted,  with  their  votes  in  the 
general  assembly,  their  votes  in  committee  of 
confederation,  and  their  place  or  rank  in  the 
diet : — 
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Bohemi*.  St yrt«.  Tj- 
rQl,Mo™Ti».Kiilj*rt 
Dt  lllyria  . 


Sue-Webniu 


eabnrg-StnUta 
inboiK-Sondere- 


„         .    Uunborg   . 
ToUl— rhlrtj-foni  St 


wdl-inTomiFd  in«i;  but  M  manv  intcn 

l^wn  up  uiii1«r  its  prolcclion.  anii  ao  man 

looled  prrjudkes  were  enliMed  in  its  bvoi 

its  overthrow  M«n]«d  to  be  tinpelcu,  or,  ftt  nil 

ewnlB,  exceedingly   distant.    Tlie   address    and 

resolution  of  the  Praaaan  goveniment,  however, 

Crinmphed  over  erery  obatAcle.    The  (iibC  lieBliea 

in  funlieranpe  of  ibis  object  were  nejfotialed  by 

Prussia  witb  the  principaliiies  of  ^hwanbuiJ! 

"   ndenbauxen  and  Schwanburj;  Rudolstadt,  in 

IS  and  I)J19,  on  the  principle  that  there  should 

a  p^rTect  fncdom  of  commerce  be[w»n  these 

mtries  and  Pru»ia;  that  the  duties  on  impor- 

ion,  exportation,  and  Uansit,  in   Prussia  and 

:  principalities,  should  be  identical ;  that  these 

nild  be  chaijted  along  the  fnintier  of  the  domi- 

ini  of  the   coDtraclinj;  parties,  and  that  each 

>u1d  participate  in  the  produce  of  sur:h  duties  in 

tportjon    to   its   pc — '-■■ —        ■"  '*"■    ' — ''— 


ftredoir 

^es  comprised  within  the   lea^e  or  tariff 

ice  being  confined,  1st,  to  articles  constituting 

monopolies,  as  salt  and  cords,  in  Prussia  j 

,  to  articles  of  native  produce,  burdetied  with  a 

froTO  what  they  pay  in  another ;  and  3rd,  to  articles 
produced  tuider  patents,  conferriiig  on  the  patenleea 
privileges  in  the  dominions  of  the  stales 
g  the  patents.  With  these  exceptions, 
....  are  not  very  important,  and  are  daily 
decreasing,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commeiee 
---'  ■-  amonj;  the  allied  states. 

»  1818,  when  tberuundatioasoftbeslliartce 
aid,  it  progresaivelv  extended.  Ducal  Hessa 
(he  alliance  in  1828,  and  electoral  Hose  in 
IKll ;  the  kint^oms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
WUrtembergjoineint  a<t«r«ards.  The  succenive 
fonnation  of  (he  ZMvtrtm  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing order ; — 


The  committee  of  confederation,  consistinf;  of 
the  ambasRsdorB  of  the  thirty-four  elates,  Iss'* 
in  permanence  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
of  late  has  exercised  very  little  political  iofli 
An  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  confedemtion 
more  liberal  basis,  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  laid  before  a  congress  of  Uerman  sovereigns 
irhichmetat  Frankfort  in  August,  1S63,  led  to  no 
result,  owing  chietiv  to  the  opposition  of  Prussia, 
ni  Zolietrem,  or  Cuitontt'  Lragtir.—Vntii 


f  the  SI 
lermany  is  divided  had  its  own  cus 
md  its  own  tariff  and  revenue  laws; 
[ueiitly  differed  very  widely  indeed  fr 
I*  neighbours.    The  internal  trade  oflhei 
vas,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  ail  those 


9  that  ■ 


those  of 
untry 


laid  on  the  inlercourK  between  distant  and 
pendent  etalcs.  Fjush  state  endeavoured  eitfa 
to  procure  a  revenue  for  itself,  or  to  advance  i 
own  industry,  by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the  pi 
ductions  of  those  by  wfaicb  it  was  surrounded ;  ai 
customs'  officers  and  lities  uf  cuslom-houBes  w< 
spread  all  ovrr  the  country.  Instead  of  beii 
reciprocal  and  dependent,  everything  was  separate, 
independent,  and  hostile  ;  the  commodilie-  -■■ 
mitted  into  Hesse  were  prohibited  in  Badei . 
those  pTohiUted  in  WUrtembrrg  were  admitted 
into  Baviuia.  The  disadvantages 
system   had  long   been    seen    and  deplored   by 
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>  with  t 


May    11 

Baie-Wrimai,      Saie-Altcntnirc, 

The  treaties  which  bind  all  these  stata  into  the 
Zollverein  sre  not  of  a  permanent  nature,  but  open 
to  dissolution  at  slated  terms.  The  treaties  now 
in  force  will  exnire  with  the  end  of  the  year  1877. 

The  ZultvcTviti  includes,  at  present,  the  whole 
ofthe  states  of  the  confederation  except  Austria, 
the  two  ducliies  of  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Lich- 
tenstein,  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  LUbeek. 
and  Bremen.  The  whole  of  Prussia  forms  part  of 
the  Zollverein,  including  that  portion  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Coiifeiieration. 

An  assembly  of  representatives  from  the  allied 
states  meets  annually,  to  hear  complaints,  adjust 
diSculIJcs,  and  makesuchnew  enactments  a^i  may 
seem  to  be  required.  The  duties  are  received  into 
a  common  treasury,  and  are  apportioned  according 
to  the  population  of  each  of  the  allied  states. 

Popu/fltwn.— The    last  general   census  of  the 
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Fitd  otthc  confcilcratlDD  toiik  place  Dec;  3, 16S1, 
I  twci  slates,  Iiowuvcr,  Hulilein-I^ueiiburg  and 
ceklenbuTK-StreliK,  the  mcmC  recent  enu 
m  ia  of  the  year  18B0.  The  following 
— -—  -' -   -n  English  nqi "      "    ' 


;r  oT  inhalnti 


»  of  1863:- 


Hetttv-COHil      , 
LnxciabnrfC    uid 


lUmbui^  . 
Total 
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iritliont  inldn 
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a  lunbrr  in 


l,Me,llI|*B,01S,Dil 


The  great  minority  of  the  inhobilants  of  tli 
confedemtioD  bofoiiK  to  (he  Tcubinii:  race.  Onl 
in  two  Btalcs — Auntm  oiid  Pruuio — aru  iiatirea  i 
other  rncei^  neatly  all  Slavonians.  They  DumbE 
C,N6U,(K>0  ID  liiu  Austrian  ].nnTnces  of  the  eon 
"  T  pkri  in  Bohemia ;  An< 


1  former  integral  part  of  tin 


feileration,  for  the  giri 
«ib,OaO   in  r 

COUDtT   of  P< 

kingdom  of  Poland. 

Of  the  fortj-Bve  minion  inhahiUnts  nf  Germany, 
obout  twentv-«ii  millions  are  Roman  (iuhuliea, 
nnd  the  rest  I'roteatsnts,  with  476,1100  Jews.  In 
jVuBlria,  there  are  onl^  SGO.Wa  rruteslanls,  and 
ill  Itavana  bat  one-third  of  tfie  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Keformed  Church.  On  tbe  otiier  haud  Uicra 
is  not  a  gingte  Romsn  Catholic  in  the  little  prind- 
y  of  Schnnmbaiv-Liiipe,  and  but  thirty  mem- 
of  the  same  conJciBion  in  the  gnuitl  duchr  of 
Wecklenboig-Strelitt.  As  a  rule,  the  Prolealiinls 
arr  more  numcnnis  in  tlie  northern  states  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  Kumon  Catholics  in  those 

Jrmy.— In  tie  Bet  of  tbe  congress  of  Vienna  of 
June,  1H15,  the  contribution  of  tlie  various  jcates 
lo  tlio  army  of  tlio  Germanic  Cunfederation  wiw 
lIxBl  at  one  per  cent,  of  the  po|«Ui(ion,  that  is, 
Uiv  jiopulatiun  pusscMcil  at  thai  particular  period, 


liulity  of 


pieces  uf  aitil- 

.,.., „  ,iro|iortionate  numberof  mta,  wm 

to  be  fiuTushed  with  every  1,1100  soldiera.     On  tliii 
bosi^  the  army  of  the  confederation  n      '       '     " 
aiJl.KJT  men,  rank  and  file,    Var 
introduced  i 
s-quendy ;  i 

in,  lHo3,  the  loiai  stri'ngtn  oi  ttie  army  waa  iD- 
i-reosed  one-aiith  per  ™uL  The  actual  sCmurth 
iif  the  army  of  the  confedemlion  now  ctmsisU  of 
3S1,«M  infanlrj-,  eO,75S  eavalry,  and  50,680  artil- 

of  imops  of  reserve— in  total,  5(13,073  men.  Tbe 
lisOibution  is  as  fgllows  among  the  thirty-four 
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led  by  faloral  aito\m,  are  five  German  So'- 
trenaifls  namely,  Mavence.  LuxcmbuiE,  Lanflaui 
llosladl,  and  Ulm.  The  atrcniHttt  aiid  ibmi  bn- 
porisjit  of  those  forlntiiies,  MayoaM,  is  ganitMint 
by  Aualiiaas  aud  Prumans,  in  equal  tuoiiitltii  c 
■  uxembuTB,  by  PniBiana  Gbirllv ;  Unilan,  l,if 
avuriaii  troops ;  IUsia.lL  hy  troops  of  lUd«ii^ 
attrinaii'l  Pmsria  i  und  Ulm.  by  Irkijw  of  Will  ■ 
mbei^,  llavuii  and  Anuria,  ' 

GEKON'A  (an.  ammM,  a  forUBe,!  oitv  of 
Kpwn,  Caialoiiia,  cap.  nirriy,  of  Mme  name  ;  n[ 
tlie  ilcdiTity,  aud  at  the  fuui  of  a  ■"""""""■"•'■•^ 


GERS 

on  the  Ter,  50  in.  NE.  Barcelona.    Pop.  12,805  in 
1857.    The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  triangnilar. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
during  which  it  suffered  greatly,  Gerona  was  an 
important  fortress ;  being  surrounded  with  old  walls 
in  good  repair,  and  further  defended  by  the  citadel 
of  Monjuiz,  a  square  fort  720  fu  in  length  on  each 
side,  with  bastions,  outworks,  &c,  placed  on  an 
eminence  about  60  fathoms  distant,  commanding 
the  city  ;  besides  which  there  were  four  forts,  with 
redoubts  upon  the  high  ground  above  it.  It  is  still 
partly  surrounded  by  walls ;  bat  Monjuiz  is  its 
only  outwork  remaining.    It  La  now  chiefly  noted 
for  the  number  of  its  rdigious  edifices  ;  there  are 
no  fewer  than  13  churches,  besides  the  cathedral, 
and  11  convents.    The  principal  bnUdings  are  the 
cathedral  and  the  collec^te  church  of  San  Felice. 
The  former,  built  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
displays  a  majestic  front  at  the  top  of  three  grand 
terraces  ornamented  with  granite  balustrades.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a  superb  flight  of  81  steps,  of  a 
breadth  the  whole  extent  of  the  church.    The 
front  is  decorated  in  bad  taste  with  three  orders 
of  architectures-Doric,  Corinthian,  and  (Composite, 
and  flanked  with  (wo  hexagon  towers.    The  inte- 
rior is  large  and  handsome  ;  it  has  only  a  nave  in 
the  Gothic  style.    It  contains  the  monuments  of 
Kaymond  Berenger,  count  of  Ban^ona,  and  his 
consort.    The  treasury  of  this  church  afforded  a 
rich  spoil  to  the  French,  on  their  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Gerona.   The  collegiate  church  is  of  Gothic 
architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
divided  by  pillars :  connected  with  it  there  is  a 
vpry  lofty  and  ancient  tower.    In  the  Capuchin 
convent  Uiere  b  an  Arabian  bath  of  elegant  con- 
struction.   The  streets  of  Gerona  are  narrow  and 
gloomy,  but  clean  and  well  paved  ;  and  the  houses 
are  tolerably  well  built.    There  are  three  souares, 
one  of  which  is  of  considerable  size ;  two  noepi- 
tals,  a  seminaiy,  college,   with  a  good  public 
library   (formerly  belonging    to  the   universitv 
founded  1521  by  Philip  II.,  and  abolished  1715 
by  Philip  V.),  a'Beguine  seminary  for  poor  girls, 
and  several  other  schools.    The  place  wean,  how- 
ever, a  dull  and  melancholy  look.    *  The  inhabs. 
have  no  theatre,  no  public  amusements,  no  com- 
mon rendezvous.    Every  one  seems  to  live  alone. 
One-fourth  of  the  pop.  are  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
and  students.    They  carry  on  very  little  trade. 
The  only  manufactories  are  a  few  looms  for  weav- 
ing coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  and  stockings, 
which  have  been  established  in  the  asylum  within 
the  last  twenty  years.'    (Mod.  Trav.,  xviiL  57.) 

Gerona  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  is  richer 
than  that  of  Barcelona ;  of  an  eoslesiastical  Ui- 
bunal ;  a  sub-deleg.  of  police  ;  and  a  military  go- 
vernor. It  is  of  fj^reat  antiquity,  and  formerly 
gave  the  title  of  pnnce  to  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Arragon.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and 
been  famous  for  the  brave  defence  it  has  always 
made ;  but  es[>ecially  for  that  it  sustained  under 
Mariano  Alvarez,  in  1809,  for  upwards  of  seven 
months,  against  the  French. 

GEKS,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  SW.,  between  lat 
430  17'  and  44^  4'  N.,  and  long.  0^  18'  W.  and 
1°  11'  E. :  having  X.  the  d^.  Lot-et-Garonne,  E. 
those  of  Tam-et-%aronne  and  Haute  Garonne,  S. 
the  latter  and  the  H  antes  and  Basses  Pj-r^^es, 
and  W.  Landes.  LengUi,  E.  to  W.,  74  m.,  by 
about  54  m.  in  breadth.  Area,  628,031  hectares. 
Pop.  298,931  in  1861.  The  last  ramifications  of 
the  Pyrenees  cover  most  of  this  d^.,  the  slope  of 
which  is  mostly  from  S.  to  N.  Rivers  numerous  : 
all  of  them  have  more  or  leas  a  N.  direction,  and 
are  aflHuents  of  the  Garonne  or  Adour.  There  are 
many  ponds  and  small  lakes.  Gers,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring deps.,  is  subject  to  violent  storms :  its 
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soil  is,  however,  in  general  fertile.    It  has  333,600 
hect.  of  aable  land,  60,800  hect.  meadows,  and 
87,800  hecL  vineyards.    Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward, but  it  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.    Only  about  3-4ths  of  the  com  required  for 
home  consumption  is  raised  in  the  dep.;  it  is 
chiefly  wheat,  maize,  and  oats.    Garlic  onions, 
various  other  vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  plen- 
tifuUv  cultivated.    Fruit  is  good.    About  900,000 
hectol.  of  wine  are  product  in  ordinary  years, 
but  it  is  mostly  of  mediocre  quality :  about  a  half 
is  consumed  at  home,  and  the  other  half  converteii 
into  brandy,  which  ranks  next  after  that  of  Cog- 
nac.   There  were  estimated  to  be  about  388,000 
sheep,  and  141,350  oxen,  in  the  dep. ;  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  the  former,  which  yield  annually  about 
340,000  kilog.  wool.    Poultry  are  plentiful ;  and, 
as  well  as  hogs,  fattened,  or  killed  and  salted,  they 
form  an  important  article  of  trade.    Manufacture 
unimportant ;  there  a  few  fabrics  of  glass  and 
earthenware,  leather,  starch,  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  cloth,  and  thread.    The  trade  is,  however, 
chiefly  in  the  producto  of  the  soil,  with  which  this 
dep.  supplies  the  neighbouring  ones  and  Spain. 
Gers  is  divided  into  5  aironds,  29  cantons,  and  684 
communes.   Chief  towns.  Auch,  the  cap..  Condom, 
Lombez,'  and  Mirande.    The  nimiber  of  large  pro- 
perties is  much  below  the  average  of  the  deps.  of 
France. 

GHAZIPOOR,  or  GHAZEEPORE,  a  dist,  of 
British  Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Allaha- 
bad; between  lat.  25®  10'  and  26°  20*  N.  and  long. 
B29  40'  and  84®  30'  E. ;  having  NW.  and  N.  the 
dist,  Azinghur  and  Gorruckpore,  NE.  Sarun, 
S£.  Shahabad,  and  W.  Benares  and  Juanpore. 
Area  2,850  sq.  m.  Estimated  pop.  1,600,000.  The 
Ganges  runs  through  its  S.  part;  the  Goggra 
bounds  it  on  the  N.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
divisions  of  Hmdostan,  and  the  sugar-cane,  com, 
and  fruit  trees  are  extensively  cultivated.  It  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  rose- 
water  and  otter.  *The  roses  of  Ghazeepore  are 
planted  in  large  fields,  occup3ring  many  hundred 
acres  of  the  adjacent  country,  'rhey  bloom  spar- 
ingly, upon  a  low  shmb,  which  is  kept  to  a  dwarf- 
ish size  by  the  gardener's  knife,  and  the  fall-blown 
flowers  are  carefully  gathered  every  morning.  The 
first  process  which  the  roses  undergo  is  that  of 
distillation.  The^r  are  put  into  the  alembic  with 
nearly  double  their  weight  of  water.  The  rose- 
water  thus  obtained  is  poured  into  large  shallow 
vessels,  which  are  exposed,  uncovered,  to  the  open 
air  during  the  night.  The  jars  are  skimmed  occa- 
sionally ;  the  essential  oil  floating  on  the  surface 
being  the  attar.  It  takes  200,000  flowers  to  pro-* 
duce  the  weight  of  a  rupee  in  attar.  This  small 
quantity,  when  pure  and  unadulterated  with  san- 
dal oil,  sells  upon  the  spot  at  100  rupees  (10/.) ;  an 
enormous  price,  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  yield 
very  large  profits.  A  civilian,  having  made  the 
experiment,  found  that  the  rent  of  land  producing 
the  above-named  quantity  of  attars  and  the  pur- 
chase of  utensils  alone,  came  to  5^ ;  to  this  sum 
the  hire  of  labourers  remained  still  to  be  added, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  an  unproductive 
season.  The  oU  produced  by  the  above-mentioned 
process  is  not  always  of  the  same  colour,  being 
sometimes  green,  sometimes  bright  amber,  ima 
frequently  of  a  reddish  hue.  When  skimmed,  the 
produce  is  carefully  bottled,  each  vessel  being  her- 
metically scaled  with  wax ;  and  the  bottles  are 
then  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  sun 
during  several  days.  Rose-water,  also,  when 
bottled,  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  fortnight  at 
least'  (Roberts's  Scenes  of  ^indostan,  ii  113- 
115.)    Rose-water  which  has  been  skimmed  is 
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reckoned  inferior  to  that  which  retains  its  essential 
oil,  and  Is  sold  at  Ghazeepore  at  a  lower  price ; 
though,  according;  to  many,  there  is  scarcely,  if 
any,  perceptible  difference  in  the  (pialitv.  A  seer 
(a  full  quart)  of  the  Ix'^t  may  he  (thtamed  for  8 
annua,  or  about  1».  It  enters  into  almojit  every  part 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  natives  of  India, 
being  used  for  ablution;*,  in  medicine  and  c(K>kery, 
as  presents,  &c.  The  chief  towns  in  this  district 
are  (ihazipoor,  the  cap.,  Azimpoor,  and  l)(»ori- 
ghaut.  (Hamilton's  E.  1.  Gaz. ;  Rol>ert«'s  Hiudo- 
btan ;  Pari.  Kep.  on  E.  I.  Affairs,  «tc.) 

Ghazipoou,  a  large  town  or  city  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on  the  X. 
bank  of  the  (Janges,  40  m.  ENE.  lienare„s,  and 
100  m.  W.  Patna;  lat.  25°  35'  N..  long.  83°  33'  E. 
From  the  river  it  has  a  very  striking  appearance, 
though,  like  other  Indian  cities,  its  noblest  build-  I 
ings  turn  out,  on  approach,  to  \ye  ruins.  'The  ' 
native  city  is  better  built  and  better  kept  than  j 
many  places  of  more  importance.  The  bazaars  I 
are  neat,  well  supplied,  and  famous  for  their  | 
tailors,  whose  excellent  workmanslii])  is  celebrated  i 
in  the  adjacent  districts.  A  very  considerable  \ 
number  of  the  inhab.  are  Mussulmans,  though  the 
neighbouring  pop.  is  chieHy  Hindoo;  their  mosques 
are  numerous  and  handsome,  and  the  former 
grandeur  of  GhazijK)or  is  evinced  by  a  sujKTb 
palace,  built  by  the  Nawab  Cossim  Ali  Rlian, 
w^hich  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
overlooking  the  Ganges.  This  noble  building  is 
now  in  a  melancholy  state  of  dilapidation,  ne^?- 
lected  by  the  government,  who  have  turned  it 
into  a  custom  house,  and  have  converted  many  of 
its  suites  of  apartments  into  warehouses,  and  the 
residences  of  |K>lice  |)eons  belonging  to  the  guard. 
Though  thus  rendered  useful,  it  is  not  th(»ught 
worthy  of  repair ;  its  splendid  banquet  ing-hall 
and  cool  verandahs,  replete  with  architectural 
beauty,  abutting  into  the  river,  are  deserted,  aud 
left  to  the  swift  devastations  of  the  climate.  In  a 
very  short  |)criod  tlie  whole  of  this  magniticent 
fabric  will  become  a  heap  of  ruins.'  (Roberts's 
Scenes,  d'c.  iL  134.)  At  the  other  extremity  of 
the  town  are  the  houses  of  tlie  civil  8er\'ants  of 
the  company.  These  are  spacious  and  well  built, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  military  can- 
tonments adjacent  are,  however,  low,  ugly  bunga- 
lows, with  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile,  but  deriving 
some  advantage  from  being  intermingled  with 
trees ;  •  verj'  different  from  the  stately  but  naked 
barracks  of  Dinapoor.'  On  the  jtaradc  ground,  a 
little  N£.  the  city,  L*  the  maus<neum  of  the  Mar- 
quis Comwallis,  who  died  at  Ghazipoor.  This 
pdifice  consists  of  a  dome  supiwrted  u])on  pillars ; 
and  is  entirely  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  Chu- 
nar  freestone.  It  cost  a  lack  of  ruj)ee*i,  and  fifteen 
years  were  spent  upon  its  erection ;  but  its  style 
and  execution  have  been  found  much  fault  with  ; 
and  it  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  ' 
native  sepulchral  etlifices  of  Hindostan.  The  gaol 
of  Ghazipoor  is  lai^^e,  strong,  air\',  and  commo- 
dious, and  usually  crowded  with  delinquents  of  all 
castes  and  denominations;  this  district  being  noted 
for  the  turbulence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  in- 
subordination to  the  laws.  The  E.  I.  Company 
have  a  breeding  stud  of  horses  near  the  city. 
Ghazipoor  is  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  companies 
of  a  native  regiment ;  it  is  famous  for  its  salubrity, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  European  and  native 
products.  Its  environs  are  planted  with  fine  forest 
trees,  the  haunts  of  innumerable  monkeys  and 
binls.  (Eoberts's  Scenes  in  Hindostan,  vol.  ii.; 
Heber  ;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  drc.) 

GHENT  (Germ.  Gent,  Fr.  Gand),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Bel^um,  cqp.  E.  Flanders,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Scheldt  and  Lys,  30  m.  N\V.  Brussels, 


30  m.  WSW.  Antwerp,   and  23  m.  SE.  by  E. 
Hruges.  on  the  railway  from   Brussels  to  Ostend. 
Pop.  120.134  in   l«Oti.    The  city  Is  the  seat  of  a 
bisiiopric,  of  a  court  of  apfieal,  a  tribunal  of  first 
n'S(»rt,  anil  a  chamber  of  commerce ;  is  a  fortress 
of  the  second  class,  and  the  residence  of  a  high 
military  commandant  for  the  7)rov8.  of  E.  and  \V. 
Flanders.     The  jX)]).  is  not  characterised  by  the 
decayed  and  iLstless  ap])earancc  of  its  neighbour 
llrngcs.      lender  Charles  V.   this  city   probably 
covered  more  ground  than  any  other  in  W.  Europe, 
whence  the  b<»ast  of  the  emjwnir,  '  that  he  could 
put  Paris  in  his  glove   (gant).^    At  present  the 
circ.  of  its  walls  is  between  7  and  8  m. ;  but  much 
of  the  enclosed  space  is  occupied  by  fiehls,  gar- 
dens,  and   orchartls.    The  shape  of  the  city  is 
somewhat  triangular;  it  is  entered  by  seven  gates. 
The  Scheldt  and  Lys,  tx>gether  with  the  Lieve  and 
MtK-re,  after  having  supplied  the  ditches  surround- 
ing the  fortitications,  enter  the  city,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  some  artificial  canals,  divide  it  into 
twenty-six  islands,  most  of  which  are  bordered 
by  rai^rnificent  quays.    Of  the  bridges  connecting 
tlu'jje  islands,  seveutv  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
of  these  forty-two  are  of  stone,  and  twenty-eight 
of  wo<kI.     In  general,  the  streets  are  wide,  though 
a  few  of  the  most  frequented  are  so  narrow  tliat 
two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other.     There  are 
nunienms  tine  public  ediiioes ;  and  many  of  the 
private  houses  are  well  built  and  handsome.   Their 
antique  appearance,  and  the  fantastic  variety  of 
the  stair-like  gable  ends,  ornamented  with  scrolls 
and  carving,  arrest  the  stranger's  ej-e  at  every  turn. 
There  are  tliirteen  public  squares.    The  principal 
is  the  Marche  au  Vendredi,  or  Friday  Market,  so 
called  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held  on  that 
day.    In  its  centre  was  formerly  a  column,  erected 
in  1600  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    'Ihe 
greatest  curiosity  in  the  Friday  Market  is  an  enor- 
mous iron  ring,  upon  which  are  expo^etl  the  pieces 
of  linen  which,  having  been  found  defective  on 
being  brought  to  market,,  are  confiscate<i  by  the 
authorities,  and  given  to  the  hospitals.   The  square 
of  St.  Peter  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Belgium ;  it 
ser^'es  as  a  parade  ground  f(»r  the  garrison.    In  the 
Place  St,  PharaTlde  is  an  old  tunreted  gateway, 
a  relic  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
built  in  8(>8,  and  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  exist- 
ing remains  in   Belgium.     This  castle   was,  in 
1338-39,  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Edward 
III.,  whose  son,  J(»hn  of  Gaunt  or  (ihent,  duke 
u(  Lancaster,  was  born  in  it.    Its  existing  remains 
form  part  of  a  cotton  factory.    The  com  market 
and  the  Flace  tie  liecollets  are  the  other  chief 
squares. 

The  finest  promenades  in  Ghent  are,  one  along 
the  Coupurcy  a  canal  cut  in  1758,  uniting  the  Lys 
with  the  Bruges  canal ;  and  the  Kauter,  or  I*ki'ce 
d'Armes.  The  boulevanls,  anciently  the  ram(>arts 
surrounding  the  city,  and  some  of  the  quays,  are 
also  agreeable  promenades,  (xhent  contains  many 
churches  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  their  archi> 
tecture,  but  for  the  chef-d*antvret  of  the  Flemish 
school  which  they  contain.  The  cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  Bavon,  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
was  originally  founded  in  941,  and  the  crypt,  or 
eglue  aotUerraine,  of  the  original  building  still 
exists.  The  modem  edifice  was  commenced  in. 
1228,  and  completed  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  style  is  simple  Gothic :  it  has  no  venr 
striking  beauty  externally,  if  we  except  its  tower, 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  height — about 
2H9  ft.  From  its  summit,  which  is  ascended  by 
446  steps,  the  surrounding  country  may  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  for  a  distance  little  short  of  40  nu 
The  interior  of  this  church  is  of  almost  unrivalled 
magnificence.     It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
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marble,  with  which  the  pillars  of  pure  white 
Italian  marble  form  a  strong  oontraat.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  is  the  beffroiy  or  belfry,  a. lofty  square 
tower,  founded  in  1183.  Its  lower  part  isused  for 
a  prison;  its  summit  is  oniamented  with  a  gilt 
copper  dragon,  carried  off  by  the  Gantois  from 
Bruges  in  1445,  to  which  city  it  had  been  taken 
from  Constantinople  during  the  first  crusade.  The 
church  of  St.  Michael,  coutaiuing  the  celebrated 
'Crucifixion'  bv  Vandyck  (now  much  injured), 
the  *  Annunciation '  by  Lens,  and  the  finest  organ 
in  Belgium  ;  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest 
church  in  Ghent,  and  those  of  St,  Peter,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  James,  St.  Sauveur,  the  Dominicaits,  and 
the  Augustines,  all  contain  excellent  paintings, 
and  are  well  worth  notice.  There  are  in  all  lifty- 
five  churches,  including  an  English  Protestant 
church  and  a  synagogue.  Ghent  contains  the  only  , 
large  nunnery  that  sun-ived  the  dLssolution  of] 
conventual  institutions  by  the  emperor  Joseph  | 
II.  This  establishment,  called  the  Grand  lic^ui- 
nage,  founded  in  1234,  is  of  great  extent,  forming 
almost  a  little  town  of  itself,  with  streets,  squares, 
and  gates,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat.  It  is 
inhabited  by  about  GOO  nuns.  The  Ik%uines  are 
not  bound  by  any  vow ;  they  may  return  into  the 
world  whenever  they  please ;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
their  boast  that  no  sister  has  been  known  to  quit 
the  order  after  having  once  entered  it  The  sisters 
attend  the  sick  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals  and 
eL><(!where. 

The  finest  public  building  in  Ghent  is  the  jpalace 
of  the  university,  founded  by  William  I.,  king  of 
Holland,  in  1816,  and  attended  by  about  350  stu- 
dents. In  front  it  has  a  fine  portico  raised  upon 
ei^'ht  Corinthian  columns.  It  has  a  noble  entrance- 
hall  under  a  vaulted  roof  91  ft.  in  height,  a  grand 
staircase,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,700  persons,  in  which  academic  prizes  are 
distributed ;  a  court  of  classes,  or  square,  sur- 
niunded  by  lecture  rooms ;  and  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  comparative  anatomv,  mineralogy,  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  library,  containing 
60,000  vols,  besides  many  valuable  MSS.,  the 
royal  college,  and  the  botanic  garden,  occupy  the 
ancient  abbey  of  Bandeloo  and  its  grouuds.  *  IJe- 
sides  these  institutions,  Ghent  has  a  museum  and 
royal  academy  of  drawing,  the  exjienses  of  which 
are  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions ;  societies 
of  rhetoric,  the  fine  arts  and  literature,  music, 
botany  and  horticulture,  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  various  clubs  for  gymnastic  and  other  pur- 
suits. The  museum  contains  a  goo<l  many  paint- 
ings, though  none  are  of  first-rate  excellence;  but 
there  are  several  private  collections  of  great  merit, 
the  principal  being  that  of  M.  Van  Scliamp,  con- 
taining a  fine  'Annunciation,'  by  Correggio; 
several  paintings  by  Kubens,  including  portraits  of 
himself  and  family;  and  others  by  Kembrandt, 
Vandyck,  Tciiiers,  an(}  other  distinguished 
masters. 

The  town-hall  is  a  large  and,  at  first  sight,  an 
imposing  building.  It  lias  a  double  front ;  one  in 
the  Moorish-Ctothic,  and  the  other  in  the  classic, 
Ftyle.  The  architecture  of  the  latter  is  incon- 
gruous ;  its  3  principal  stories  being  ornamented 
successively  with  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
columns.  Tliis  front  has  upwards  of  70  windows, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  roof.  In  the  interior  is 
the  throne-room,  in  which  the  treaty  called  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  signed  in  1576.  'ITiis 
large  and  fine  apartment  is  now  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  given  by  the  town  to  those  who 
attain  excellence  in  the  arts,  &c.  I'hcre  are  22 
public  hospitals.  The  principal,  the  Byloke  (en- 
closure), founded  1225,  is  capable  of  containing 
600  sick  persons,  and  has  attached  to  it  asylums 


for  aged  individuals  of  both  sexes.  There  are 
some  hospitals  for  aliens,  2  lunatic  asylums,  2  deaf 
and  dumb  institutions,  and  many  other  charities. 
The  great  prison,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  ad- 
mirable arrangement,  has  ser>'^ed  as  a  model  for 
several  others  in  London,  l*russia,  and  the  U. 
States.  It  was  begun  under  Mana  Theresa  in 
1774,  and  finished  in  1824;  it  stands  on  the 
Coupure.  Its  form  is  thut  of  a  perfect  octagon,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  large  court-yard,  com- 
municating with  the  different  parts  of  the  prison. 
Each  division  has  a  yard,  and  in  the  centre  of  that 
appropriated  to  the  women  is  a  basiii  for  washing 
linen.  Each  prisoner  sleeps  alone  in  a  small  room, 
looking  into  an  extensive  and  well-lighted  galler>'. 
These  apartments  are  kept  very  neatly,  and  are 
ventilated  when  the  prisoners  go  to  work.  One 
half  of  the  produce  of  the  prisoners*  labour  is  re- 
served by  the  goveniment  for  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment^  and  the  remainder  in  divide<l  into  2 
portions,  one  'of  which  is  given  to  the  prisoners  for 
pocket-money,  while  the  other  accumulates,  and 
is  given  to  them  on  leaving  the  prison.  The  niins 
of  the  citadel,  constructed  by  Charles  V,,  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  Antwerp  gate.  The  modem 
citadel,  built  between  1822  and  1830,  the  cavalry 
barracks.  Hotel  de  V  Octroi,  workhouse,  mont-de- 
piet^,  fish-market,  slaughter-house  and  shambles, 
theatre,  and  the  celerated  piece  of  cannon — the 
largest  in  Europe — 18  ft,  long,  10^  in  circumfer- 
ence, its  bore  2|  ft.  in  diameter,  and  weigliing 
34,000  lbs,,  are  the  remaining  objects  most  worthy 
of  remark  in  Ghent.  The  climate  of  the  city  is 
healthy  and  tem|)erate;  the  average  heat  of  winter 
b  21°,  of  summer  about  HP  Falir. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  15th  century,  Ghent  is  said  to 
have  contained  40,000  weavers;  but  this,  like  most 
statements  of  the  sort,  is  most  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated. At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  was  in- 
troduced, and  furnished  employment  for  a  time 
to  more  than  30,000  workmen.  In  1804,  while 
united  to  France,  (Srhent  was  ranked  by  Napoleon 
as  the  chief  manufacturing  lovm  in  his  dominions 
after  Lyons  and  Kouen.  In  1819,  the  importa- 
tion of  s])inning-iennics  and  high-pressure  steam- 
engines  from  England  afforded  an  additional 
stimulus  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands  gave  the 
first  check  to  this  fiourishing  industry,  most  of  the 
capital  engaged  in  it  being  with  the  Dutch.  Thus 
the  manufacture  gradually  declined,  and  has  con- 
tinued declining  to  the  present  day,  entailing 
immense  suffering  upon  the  working  classes. 
Previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  lace  was  the 
staple  manufacture  of  (ihent,  great  quantities  of 
it  being  sent  to  Holland,  England,  prance,  Spain, 
and  the  colonies.  Lace-making  has  now  gi'eatly 
diminished ;  but  it  still  ranks,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
amongst  the  principal  branches  of  industry,  after 
that  of  cotton.  The  sugar-refineries  employ  an- 
nually from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  lbs,  of  the 
raw  material.  There  are  numerous  gin-distilleries, 
soap-manufactories,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  salt- 
works. Sail-cloth,  oil-cloth,  gold  and  silver  stujBTs, 
masks,  gloves,  pins,  bronze  articles,  mmeral  acids, 
white  lead,  Prussian  blue,  and  other  colours, 
buttons,  cards,  pa(>er,  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes, 
glue,  surgical  instmments,  machinery,  cutler^', 
articles  of  various  kinds,  in  wood,  stone,  ivory, 
d:c.,  are  made  in  Ghent^  and  there  are  some  good 
building  docks.  The  city  is  admirably  situated 
for  commerce.  Besides  being  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  Belgian  railway  system,  it  is  connected  bv  a 
ship-canal  with  Bruges ;  and  by  another,  which 
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passes  by  Sas  Van  Ghent,  with  the  Scheldt  at 
Terneuse.  The  latter  gives  the  city  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  sea-port;  vessels  drawing  18  ft. 
water  may  unload  in  the  basin  under  its  walls. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  produces  a  great  deal 
of  com,  flax,  tobacco,  and  madder;  and  besides  its 
manufactured  produce,  Ghent  has  a  large  trade  in 
these  articles,  especially  the  first,  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive transit  trade. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  involved  in  xmcertainty ; 
but  it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  it  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  early  in  our  sera. 
In  879-80,  the  Danes  under  Hastings,  repulsed 
from  England,  plundered  Ghent,  and  obtained  an 
immense  booty.  Ghent  belonged  successively  to 
the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gimdy ;  but  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  since, 
whenever  the  seigneurs  attempted  to  impose  an 
unpopular  tax,  the  great  bell  sounded  the  alarm, 
the  citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  killed  or  expelled 
the  officers  of  the  sovereign.  The  city  became 
subsequently  the  cap.  of  Austrian  Flanders ;  but 
having,  in  1539,  unwarUy  rebelled  against  the  au- 
thority of  its  sovereign,  the  emperor  Charles  Y., 
and  even  offered  to  transfer  its  allegiance  to 
his  rival,  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  it  brought  on 
itself  a  punishment,  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
never  fully  recovered.  In  1678,  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV. ;  in  1706,  by  Marlborough,  In  179^ 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  and  was,  till 
1814,  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  of  the  Scheldt.  Ghent 
has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  individuals, 
at  the  head  of  whom  must  he  placed  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  bom  here  on  the  24th  February,  1500; 
among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.;  the  popular  leader, 
Jaques  Van  Artaveldt,  the  *  brewer  or  Ghent,'  and 
his  son  Philip ;  Heinsius  the  critic ;  and  the  sculp- 
tor Delvaux. 

GHILAN,  aprov.  of  Persia,  in  its  NW.  part; 
between  lat.  36<5  25'  and  37°  45'  N.,  and  long.  48° 
35'  and  50°  47'  E. ;  having  NW.  the  Russian  distr. 
of  Talish,  SW.  the  Elbourz  mountains,  separating 
it  from  Azcrbijan  and  Irak,  SE.  Mazunderan,  and 
XE.  the  Caspian.  Length  NW.  to  SE.,  about  120 
m. ;  area  probably  about  5,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  400,000  to  600,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Climate  mild  and  healthy,  except  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  summer.  It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  boxwood,  drc. ;  along  the 
Caspian,  there  are  extensive  morasses.  The  soil 
is  very  rich,  and  yields  hemp,  hops,  many  kinds 
of  frwt,  com,  rice,  Ac.  in  great  quantities.  The 
vine  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  but  the 
chief  product  of  the  prov.  is  silk  of  excellent 
quality,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  em- 
ploys most  of  the  pop.  The  only  town  of  any 
consec^uence  is  Reshd,  on  the  Caspian,  which  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  silk  with  Astrakhan. 

GHIZNI,  or  GHUZNEE,  a  fortified  town  or 
city  of  Afghanistan,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an 
empire  reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the  Jaxartes  to  the  Persian  Gulf:  though 
now  containing  only  about  1,500  houses,  exclusive 
of  suburbs  wiUiout  the  walls,  it  is  still  considered 
throughout  Central  Asia  as  a  fortress  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  stands  on  a  slight  elevation,  in  a 
plain  nearly  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
the  foot  of  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  54  m.  SW.  by 
S.  Caubul,  and  166  m.  N£.  Candahar.  From  its 
great  height  its  climate  is  very  cold ;  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  the  inhab.  seldom  quit  their  houses, 
and  the  snow  has  been  known  to  lie  deep  on  the 
ground  long  after  the  vernal  equinox.  It  is  sur- 
roimdod  by  stone  walls,  flanked  with  numerous  { 
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towers,  and  entered  by  three  gates,  outside  which 
it  is  encompassed  by  a  fcau»e  brayCf  and  wet  ditch. 
On  the  W.  side  the  walls  are  elevated  to  a  height 
of  280  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  and  the 
rock  on  which  they  are  built  might  be  scarped  so 
as  to  render  it  thoroughly  inaccessible  on  that  side. 
(A^igne.)  The  Ghizni  nver,  a  pretty  large  stream, 
runs  along  its  W.  face ;  and  previously  to  ita  cap- 
ture by  the  British,  a  new  outwork  had  been  con- 
structed commanding  its  bed.  Ghizni  has  tliree 
bazaars,  of  no  great  breadth,  with  high  houses  on 
each  side ;  a  covered  chauraoo,  and  several  dark 
and  narrow  streets.  A  citadel,  enclosing  a  palace, 
is  the  only  edifice  worth  notice.  About  ^  m.  N.  of 
the  city  stands  a  minaret,  and  about  400  yards 
farther,'another  of  the  same  kind,  erected  by  Saltan 
Mahmoud  of  Ghiznu  Both  are  of  brickwork,  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  and  covered  in  many  parts 
with  Cufic  inscriptions.  Adjoining  them  is  the 
site  of  Old  Ghizni,  a  city  which,  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, was,  according  to  Ferishta,  adomed  beyond 
any  other  in  the  E.  The  adjacent  plain  Ls  covered 
with  ruins.  About  3  m.  from  the  modem  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a  village,  is  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  a 
H{)acious  but  not  a  magnificent  building,  covered 
with  a  cupola.  But  of  all  the  antiquities  of  Ghizni, 
the  most  useful  is  an  embankment  across  a  stream 
which  was  built  by  Mahmoud,  and  which,  though 
damaged  by  the  insane  fury  of  the  Ghoree  kings, 
still  supplies  water  to  the  fields  and  gardens  round 
the  town.    (Elphinstone,  (!^aubul,  i.  141, 142.) 

The  empire  of  which  Ghizni  was  the  cap.,  was 
founded  by  Sebuctaghi  in  975,  and  lasted  under 
13  successive  sovereigns  till  1171,  when  the  city 
was  conquered  by  Mahomed  Ghoree,  and  burned. 
Recently  it  has  acquired  some  celebrity  from  having 
been  taken  by  £torm  by  the  British,  23rd  July, 
1839,  after  a  siege  of  less*  than  48  hours ;  the  town 
being  garrison^  by  about  8,500  Afghans,  under 
the  command  of  a  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Kban« 
Our  loss  on  that  occasion  amounted  to  17  men 
killed,  and  182  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  about 
600  were  killed,  many  wounded,  and  1 ,600  taken 
prisoners,  including  the  govemor  and  his  stafT. 

GIANTS  CAUSEWAY,  a  basaltic  promontory 
of  Ireland,  N.  coast  of  the  ca  Antrim,  between 
Bengore  Ilead  on  the  E.,  and  the  embouchure  of 
the  Bush  river  on  the  W.  This  extraordinary  pro- 
m(mtory  consists  of  a  vast  mole  or  quay,  formed  of 
polygonal  basaltic  columns,  projectii^  from  the 
oase  of  a  steep  promontory  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions : 
the  first,  which  is  seen  at  low  water,  is  about  1,000 
ft.  in  length,  and  the  others  not  (|uite  so  much. 
The  pillars  toe  from  40  to  55  ft.  m  length,  and 
have  flrom  three  to  eight  sides ;  but  those  having 
six  sides  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  surface 
formed  by  the  summits  of  the  pillars  is  so  smooth, 
and  the  joints  so  close,  that  the  blade  of  a  knife 
can  hardly  be  introduced  into  them.  The  pillars 
are  divid^  into  segments,  admirably  fitted  to  each 
other,  vanring  from  6  in.  to  a  foot  in  thicknesa. 
At  Fair  Head  and  Bengore  Head,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  columns  are  higher;  but  the  angles 
are  not  so  sharp,  and  they  are  altogether  of  a 
coarser  texture  than  those  ot  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
The  same  sort  of  basaltic  columns,  though  of  a  loss 
perfect  form,  extend  along  the  coast  for  aevexal 
miles,  and,  being  sometimes  detached  from  the 
shore,  have,  at  a  distance,  the  most  groteaque  a|>> 
pearance.  Rachlen  Island  contains  similar  co- 
lumns, and  they  extend  a  good  way  inland. 

GIAVENO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Susa,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Sangone,  16  m.  W.  W  S. 
Turin.  Pop.  9,931  in  1861.  The  town  is  encircled 
by  an  old  wall,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
linen,  with  tanneries  and  iron  foiges,  8ome  tranat 
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trade,  and  a  market  for  linens,  which  is  well  at- 
'  tended. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  town  and  very  strong  fortress 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  part  of  Spain, 
adjoining  the  narrowest  part  of  the  8trait  joining 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives 
name :  61  m.  SE.  Cadiz,  98  m.  S.  by  E.  Seville, 
and  812  m.  SSW.  Madrid ;  Ut.  86°  6'  30"  N.,  long. 
6o  21'  12"  W.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  miUtary, 
12,182  in  1851,  and  15,462  in  1861.  Area,  If  sq. 
m.  The  fortress  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  a  moun- 
tainous promontory  or  rock  (the  Mona  Cdlpe  of  the 
ancients),  projecting  into  the  sea  S.  about  8  m., 
being  from  ^  to  |  m.  in  breadth.  The  S.  extremity 
of  the  rock,  IH  m.  K.  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  is  called 
Europa  Point.  Its  N.  side,  fronting  the  low  narrow 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  is 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  inaccessible ;  the  £.  and 
S.  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon 
them,  even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  ma- 
possible  ;  so  that  it  is  only  on  the  W.  ude,  fronting 
the  bay,  where  the  rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and 
the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the 
faintest  prospect  of  success.  Here,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  is  such  that  the  fortress 
seems  impr^nable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  town, 
which  lies  on  a  bed  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  on  its  N  W.  side,  has  a  principal  street,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  well  built,  paved  and  lighted ;  and  of 
late  yean  many  of  the  narrow  streets  have  been 
widened,  the  alleys  removed,  and  the  general  ven- 
tilation improved.  Still,  however,  *  the  houses  are 
constructed  for  the  latitude  of  England,  not  of 
Africa ;  for,  instead  of  patios,  fountams,  and  open 
galleries,  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  closed 
doors,  narrow  passages,  wooden  floors,  small  rooms, 
and  air-excluding  windows,  keep  out  the  fresh, 
and  keep  in  the  foul  air.'  (Inglis,  ii  121.)  These 
circumstances  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  account  for 
the  contagious  fevers  by  which  the  town  is  some- 
times scouiged.  The  principal  building  are  the 
govemor^s  house  and  garden,  the  admiralty,  the 
naval  hospital,  the  victualling-office,  and  the  bar- 
racks. There  is  an  excellent  public  library-,  founded 
in  1798,  and  a  small  theatre.  A  steam' corn-mill 
has  been  erected.  The  Protestant  church,  situated 
on  the  Line-wall,  will  contain  1,048  persons,  and 
the  governor's  chapel  at  the  convent,  800  more ; 
the  Rom.  Cath.  church,  when  full,  contains  about 
1,500.  The  Wcsleyan  Methodists  and  other  dis- 
senters have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  Jews' 
synagogue.  The  fortifications  are  of  extraordinary 
extent  and  strength.  The  principal  batteries  are 
all  casemated.  and  traverses  are  constructed  to 
prevent  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from  the 
explosion  of  shells.  Vast  galleries  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon;  and  communications  have  been  esta- 
blished between  the  different  batteries  by  passages 
cut  in  the  rock,  to  protect  the  troop  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  In  fact,  the  whole  rock  is  lined  w^ith 
the  most  formidable  batteries,  from  the  waters  to 
the  summit,  and  from  the  Land-gate  to  Europa 
Point ;  so  that,  if  properly  victuaUed  and  garri- 
soned, Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  be  impregnable. 

llie  bay  of  Gibraltar,  formed  by  the  headland  of 
Cabrita  and  Europa  Point,  4  in.  distant  from  each 
other,  is  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  shipping, 
being  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds : 
the  extreme  depth  within  the  bay  is  110  fathoms. 
To  increase  the  security  of  the  hubour,  two  moles 
have  been  constructed,  which  respectively  extend 
1,100  and  700  ft  into  the  bay.  The  Spanish  town 
and  port  of  Al^esiras  lie  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay. 
As  a  commercial  station,  Gibraltar  is  of  consider- 


able consequence.  Being  made  a  free  port  in  1704, 
subject  to  no  duties  and  restrictions,  it  is  a  con- 
venient entrepdt  for  the  English  and  other  foreign 
goods  destined  to  supply  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  and  Africa.  Gibraltar,  however,  is 
fallen  and  falling  as  a  place  of  commerce;  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  revivid.  This  decay  is 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  partly  and  princi- 
pally to  the  protectionist  policy  of  the  Spanish 
fovemment.  The  exports  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
Fnited  Kingdom  were  of  the  value  of  152,5112.  in 
1860;  13d,834t  in  1861;  97,559^  in  1862;  and 
69,180^  in  1868.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  considerably  larger;  thev  amounted 
to  1,244,288/.  in  1860;  1,169,142/.' in  1861; 
1,144,698/.  in  1862;  and  1,471,451/.  in  1868.  The 
militaiY  expenditure  amounted  to  420,695/.  in  1868. 
The  advantage  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar 
confers  on  Great  Britain,  though  wholly  of  a  poli- 
tical character,  is  most  important.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  key  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  while  its  occu- 
pation gives  the  means  of  effectually  annoying 
enemies  in  war,  it  affords  equal  facilities  for  the 
protection  of  British  commerce  and  shipping. 

Gibraltar,  the  Ca^  of  the  Greeks,  formed  with 
Abyla  on  the  African  coast  *  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules.' Its  name  was  changed  to  GibdrTarif, 
or  mountain  of  Tanf,  in  the  banning  of  the 
8th  century,  when  Tarif  Ebn  Zarca  landed  with 
a  large  army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected  a 
stroni^  fortress  on  the  mountain  side.  During  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  Spain  it  increased  in 
importance,  but  was  at  length  taken  by  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Castile,  in  the  14th  century.  It 
was  soon  recaptured,  and  did  not  become  the  ap- 
panage of  Spain  till  1462.  Its  farther  history 
till  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1704  is  unim- 
portant. During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir 
Geoise  Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
attacked  the  fortress,  which  surrendered  after 
some  hours'  resistance.  The  Spaniards,  during 
the  nine  following  yean,  vainly  tried  to  recover 
it;  and  in  1718  its  possession  was  secured  to  the 
English  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1727  the 
Spaniards  blockaded  it,  for  several  months,  with- 
out success.  The  most  memorable,  however,  of 
the  sieges  of  Gibraltar  is  the  last,  begun  in  1779, 
and  terminated  in  1788.  The  batteries  on  the 
rock  were  known  to  be  most  formidable ;  and  yet 
the  bold,  not  to  say  extravagant,  project  was  en- 
tertained of  attempting  to  silence  them  by  the 
fire  of  ten  enormous  floating  batteries  ingeniously 
constructed  by  the  Chevalier  d'Aryon.  A  power- 
ful combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  and  army 
was  collected  to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  w^hich 
excited  an  extraordinary  interest  in  all  parts  oi* 
Europe.  The  grand  effort  was  made  on  the  13th 
of  Sept.  1782 ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  won- 
dered at  is,  that  the  floating  batteries  should  have 
so  long  resisted,  as  they  actually  did,  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  red-hot  shot  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  At  length,  however,  two  of  them  took 
fire,  and  their  terrific  explosion  terminated  the 
conflict.  The  garrison,  and  their  gaUant  com- 
mander. Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord 
Heathfield,  were  not  more  distinguished  by  their 
brave  defence  than  by  their  generous  efforts  to 
rescue  their  enemies  from  the  flames  and  the 
waves.  No  farther  attempt  has  been,  nor  is  it 
likely  will  be,  made  to  deprive  us  of  this  fortress. 
GIEN,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Loiret,  cap.  ar- 
rond.;  on  the  Loire,  and  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Nevers,  37  m.  SE.  the  former. 
Pop.  6,528  in  1861.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built  on  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  its 
church,  and  au  ancient  castle  now  serving  for 
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the  Pub-prcfccturc,  tlic  residence  of  the  mayor, 
and  the  scat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  juris<liction. 
The  Loire  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  and  tlie  town  has  a  spacious  quay,  and  a 
gooil  bath  establishment.  Here  also  are  manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  serge,  and  leather.  It 
hai4  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

(iIESSEX,  a  town  of  \V.  Ocnnanv,  Ifcsse- 
Darmstadt,  cap.  prov.  U])per  Hesse ;  on  the  Lahn,  i 
■which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  47  m. 
N.  by  E.  Darrastmlt,  and  49  m.  ENE.  Coblentz, 
on  the  railway  from  Cassel  to  Erankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  Pop.  9,210  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified;  but  its  ramparts  have  been  le- 
velled, and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  It  is  irregularly  built ;  but  has  some  good 
edilices,  including  the  castle,  now  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government,  the  university,  arsenal, 
town-hall,  and  a  new  church.  (liessen  is  chietiy 
noted  for  ita  educational  establislimeiits,  Yrhich 
constitute  one  of  its  principal  resources.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1(507,  is  now  usually  attende^l 
by  between  300  and  400  students;  a  few  years 
ago  the  onlinary  number  was  upwards  of'  500. 
The  town  has,  besides,  a  teachers'  seminar}',  seve- 
ral other  seminaries  of  a  su|)erior  kind,  schools  of 
forest  economj^'  and  midwifery;  a  Iving-ln  hos- 
pital, philological  institute,  two  public  libraries,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  hb^tory,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Upper  Hesse, 
the  seat  of  a  superior  judicial  court  for  the  prov, ; 
a  council  of  mines,  board  of  taxation  and  com- 
mittee of  public  instruction.  It  has  a  few  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  woollen  goods. 

(ilLOLO,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands,  which 
see. 

(flOVENAZZO  (an.  Aa/Zo/r/m),  a  sea-port  town 
of  Southeni  Italy,  prov.  Bari,  cap.  cant.,  on  a 
high  rock  which  advances  suifiiciently  into  the 
Adriatic  to  aflord  shelter  on  its  N.  side  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tishing  boats;  9^  m.  NVV. 
Bari,  and  4^  m.  SE.  Molfetta.  l*op.  9,075  in 
1H()2.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  strong  turret e<l 
walls,  and  farther  defeu{le<l  by  a  castle.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  and  croSvsed  by  fre- 
quent deep  archways,  which  render  theni  still 
more  gloomy.  (liovenazzo  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, united  to  that  of  Terlizzi:  it  has  a 
cathedral,  three  other  churches,  several  convents, 
two  hos[)itaIs,  and  an  a.sylura  for  foundlings. 
Without  the  town,  an  avenue  of  immense  cypress 
and  pine  trees,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  a 
verj'  lai^e,  but  dilapidated  |)alace,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Cellamare  familv. 

GIRCIENTI,  a  town  of  Sicily  adjacent  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  'Awpayav,  or  Agngentum,  cap. 
intend.,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  58  m.  SSE.  Pa- 
lermo, and  95  m.  W.  bv  N.  Svracuse,  lat.  37^  19' 
t.'5"  N.,  long,  lao  27'  *E.  Pop.  10,412  in  1801. 
'i'he  modem  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  highest  hills  of  S.  Sicily,  called  Monte  Ca- 
niscOf  alx)ut  1,200  ft,  above  the  sea,  and  nearly 
4  m.  from  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  which  divides  the  present  city  from  the 
ruins.  The  mode  of  building  Giigenti,  with  its 
streets  rising  in  terraces,  and  the  cathedral  crown- 
ing the  whole,  gives  it  an  imposing  aspect  from 
the  sea ;  but  the  interior  is  irregular  and  dirty ; 
most  of  the  streets  are  ill-paved,  and  ditficultof 
access.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  forty-five 
churches  and  tift«en  convents,  a  fact  which*  fully 
explains  the  extraordinary  nutnber  of  eccle- 
siastics met  with  here,  and  the  consequent  po- 
verty of  the  people.  The  cathedral,  a  large, 
heavy  building  of  the  13th  century,  is  in  the 
Ts'orman  style,  barbarously  mixed  with  a  modem 
imitation  of  the  Greek  orders:  its  chief  cuiiosiLv 
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is  an  echo,  or  porta  voce,  by  which  a  whisper  is 
conducted  from  the  entrance  to  the  cornice  over  • 
the  high  altar  (280  ft.).  It  has  a  beautiful  font  of 
carved  stone,  and  some  pictures,  one  of  which  is  a 
Madonna  by  Guido.  Bishop  Lucchesi,  a  great 
bcnofactor  to  (iirgenti,  among  other  acts  of  en- 
lightened |xjlicy,  founded  a  seminary  for  the 
clergy,  and  a  good  i)ublic  library,  to  which  he 
iH'quoathed  a  valuable  collection  of  antique  vases, 
cr)ius,  and  medals.  The  countr>'  round  is  delight- 
ful, ])roducing  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great  abun- 
flance,  with  a  great  variety  of  fmits,  as  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  &c.  The  port  of 
tiirgenti  has  a  mole  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1750: 
a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  mole-head, 
and  another  on  an  adjacent  cliff,  but  they  arc  so 
badly  constmcted  and  lighted  as  to  be  nearly 
useless.  There  are  here  very  extensive  caricatoH^ 
or  magazuies,  dug  in  the  rock,  ft»r  the  ware- 
housing of  com,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  sliip])ed  from  this  port,  and  which,  under  an 
int4'lligent  government,  capable  of  calling  forth 
the  i>roductive  energies  of  the  counti^j',  might  be 
vastly  increased :  it  is,  also,  a  principal  port  for 
the  shipment  of  sulphur.  In  ordinary  years  aliout 
seventy  British  ships  clear  out  from  Girgenti, 
mostly  loaded  with  brimstone. 

The  ancient  Agrigentum  was  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but 
of  the  ancient  world.    According  to  Polybius,  it 
surpassed  most  other  cities  in  its  advantageous 
situation,  its  strength,  and  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  its  buildings.    Its  ruins,  so  interesting  to 
the  historical  student  for  the  reminiscences  they 
suggest,  and  t«  the  antiquary'  and  artist  for  their 
instructive  lessons  on  ancient  architecture,  stand 
betw^een   the  Jtupa  Athenea^  a  high  rock  E.  of 
Girgenti,  and  the  two  branches  c»f  the  river  an- 
ciently called  Agragas,  in  the  midst  of  orcliards, 
gardens,  and  groves  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage. 
1  he  S.  wall  stood  on  a  rock,  having  adjoining  to 
it  a  triangular  plain,  in  w^hich  may  still  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Theron,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  the  princes,  or  5ui'o<rTai,  who  mled  over  A.gri- 
gontum.     (See  DirKl.  Sic,  lib.  xi.)     It  is  alxtut 
28  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  square  at  the  base,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  pilaster  on  a  triple  plinth,  with 
a  cornice,  and  fluted  Ionic  columns  in  the  Attic 
story ;  but  Mr.  Smyth  descril)e8  it  as  •  neither . 
magnificent  nor  elegant,  a   strange  mixture   of 
architectural  peculiarities.'    At  the  £.  angle  of 
the  S.  wall,  on  a  1x»ld  rock,  stands  the  temple  i^f 
Juno,  or  rather  the  Doric  columns  that  forraetl  a 
part  of  it.    Their  situation  on  a  gently  swelling 
eminence,  and  surrounded  by  ftuit  trees,  is  highly 
picturasque.    On  the  W.  front  a  grand  fliji^ht  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  vestibule,  which  was  Mip- 
l)orted  by  six  fluted  Doric  columns :  at  the  sides 
are  thirteen  others  not  fluted.  Within  this  temple 
were  preserve^  some  of  the  most  valuable  pic- 
tures of  antiquity,  among  which  was   one    by 
Zeuxis  of  the  goddess  herself.    W.  of  these  ruin< 
is  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  presents   the 
most  perfect,  specimen  extant  of  the  earliest  epcK'h 
of  Greek  architecture.     It  is  composed  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, like  the  last,  six  columns  broad  in  front, 
and  thirteen  columns  at  the  sides.   It  is  peripteral^ 
that  is,  has  a  colonnade  all  round  the  buildiiii;. 
In  each  of  the  side  walls  of  the  cclla  are  »ix 
arched  openings  without  any  appearance  of  doors, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  transverse  wall  of  the 
pronaos  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  summit  i^f 
the  architrave;  the  whole  temple,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  part  of  the  entablature  and  roof,  ia  ?«> 
nearly  perfect,  as  to  be  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  !)eauty  of  unintermpted  lines  in  arcMtcciiuv. 
Its  dimensions  are : — 
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Lonurth       .       .       .       . 

Breadth      .        .        .        . 

LoTijjth  of  Cellft 

Width  of  do. 

Hoiiflit  of  ColnmnB    . 

Diameter  of  ditto  at  base  . 


FMt 

128 
64 
48 
24 
22 
4 


lochw 
6 
8 
6 
8 
1 
7 


The  last  king  of  Naples  repaired  the  most 
damaged  parts  of  this  Htriicture,  and  it  is  now  used 
as  a  Christian  church.  His  name  and  work 
recorded  on  the  front  entablature  in  large  bronze 
charaeterM,  on  a  glaring  white  ground,  ill  agree 
with  the  softness  and  chastity  of  the  old  building. 
W.  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  near  the  sea- 

fate,  stootl  the  temple  of  Ilerculca ;  but  the  fuun- 
ations  and  one  single  dilapidated  column  are  all 
that  remain.  Cicero  (in  hia  fourth  oration  against 
Verrcs)  speaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  a  statue  of 
the  god,  the  face  of  which  had  l)een  worn  bv  the 
kissing  of  devotees.  Nearly  opjKJsite  the  ruins  of 
the  hist  temple,  are  the  gigantic  remains  of  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  now  known  as  i7 
Tempio  di  Giganti,  which,  although  never  com- 
pleted, was  the  largest  religious  editice  of  Sicily. 
Diwiorus  says  that  it  was  3C0  ft.  long,  tJO  ft.  broad, 
andl20ft.  high  tothe  commencement  of  thereof;  but 
it  appears  prol>ablc,  from  a  comparison  with  other 
temples  and  their  proportions,  that  100  was  meant 
instead  of  60,  fur  the  breadth,  an  error  that  might 
easily  have  crept  into  the  early  manuscripts 
(Smyth's  Sicilv,  p.  211) ;  and  an  examination  of 
the  ruin  jusuties  the  supjjosition.  Enormous 
blocks  of  stone  testify  ita  former  grandeur.  One 
of  the  columns  measure<i  by  Kusscll  in  the  upiier 
part  of  its  length  had  tlutings,  the  girth  of  winch 
was  23  in.,  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  con- 
firm the  statement  of  Diodonis, '  that  a  man  might 
easily  phu'c  himself  in  one  of  them.'  The  lower 
half  of  a  human  face,  apparently  part  of  a  statue 
that  ornamented  the  pediment,  measured  a  fcxit 
from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  and  2 
ft.  across  from  clieek  to  cheek,  dimensions  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Egyptian  Memnon  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Smyth,  p.  212.)  The  Sicilian 
government,  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  mole  of  the  harbour  was  built, 
gave  orders  that  the  stones  of  this  noble  ruin 
should  be  removed  and  used  in  its  construction ; 
and  this  circumstance,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other,  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  the  present 
remains.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple,  as  com- 
puted by  Mr.  C(H!kcrill,  who  devotetl  great  labour 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  are  as  follows : — 

FMt  Inchw 
Lcnfrtb  of  Basement       .        .        .        869         5 

BroAdth 1K2  8 

Ditto  of  Coll 68  6 

Ditto  of  Temple  Interior        .        .        142         6 


Fm« 

■  InchM 

Height  of  Basement    . 

9 

6 

Ditto  of  Columns    .    . 

61 

6 

EntAbloturo    .... 

25 

6 

Tympanum     .... 

23 

6 

Total  height 

• 

• 

120  ft. 


Near  these  ruins  are  thope  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  latter  is  sin- 
gular, as  being  the  only  one  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  celebrated  spring  of  petroleum,  and  the  lish- 
pond  excavated  by  the  Carthaginian  prisonere, 
after  the  disasters  of  Ilimera,  b.c.  480,  still  exist : 
this  pond  was  more  than  40  ft.  deep  (I)iodonis  says 
120),  and  about  4,600  ft.  in  circumference,  and  is 
stated  to  have  amply  supplied  the  tables  of  the 
rich  and  luxurious  Agrigentines,  of  whom  Plato 
wittily  said,  that '  they  built  as  if  they  were  going 
to  live  for  ever,  and  ate  as  if  directly  about  to  die.' 

*Apa  oi  * AKfiayo-yrlvot  otKo^ofAOvai  ^<v  oif  aci  ^tw- 
ffoftei^i,  ficiiTKoO^i  hk  iIk  act  Tc9nf^ofirK>i.  •(i'Elian,  lib. 


xiL  29.)  The  pond  is  now  dry  and  used  as  a  gar- 
den, as  it  was  also  in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  who, 
therefore,  mimt  greatly  have  mistaken  its  dimen- 
sions. Besides  thq  ruins  thus  described  in  detail, 
there  are  fragments  dispersed  over  the  entire  site 
of  the  city,  respecting  which  conjecture  has  been 
busy,  but  which  need  no  particular  mention.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  in  the  whole  space  within 
the  city  walls  there  are  no  ruins  that  can  be  pre- 
sume<l  to  have  belonged  to  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment. (Swinburne,  ii.  291.)  On  the  whole 
•Vgrigcntum  may  be  truly  said  to  be  surpassed  by 
few  cities,  either  in  respect  to  the  lx»autiful  and 
magnificent  (irecian  temples  and  other  antique 
monuments  still  existing,  or  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  with  which  it  \a  surrounded.  (Russell,  p. 
100.) 

Vast  as  the  public  revenue  of  a  city  must  have 
been  capable  of  erecting  such  splendid  structures, 
the  wealth  of  its  private  citizens  appears  to  have 
been  still  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  national  magniticence.  The  accounts  of 
the  riches  of  Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  other  citizens 
of  Agrigentum,  are  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief. 
The  former,  who  lived  in  more  than  regal  splen- 
dour, is  re|)orted  to  have  had  300  wine  cisterns, 
excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built, 
kept  constantly  full  of  the  choicest  wines ;  and  at 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  upwards 
of  800  carriages  were  in  the  nuptial  procession. 
The  return  of  f!xa?nietus,  a  victor  in  the  chariot- 
race  of  the  92nd  Olympiad,  was  celebrated  with  a 
splendour  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea ; 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  to  mention,  that, 
among  myriads  more,  no  fewer  than  800  carriages 
in  the  triumphal  procession  were  drawn  by  white 
horses.     (Mitfonl's  Greece,  v.  337,  8vo.  ed.) 

It  is  much  to  be  regrette<i  that  we  have  no 
authentic  information  as  to  the  means  by  which 
such  vast  wealth  was  acquired.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  must  mainly  have  been  the  result  of 
extensive  commercial  aud  manufacturing  indus- 
try; for,  notwithstanding  its  great  fertility,  the 
territory  l>elonging  to  the  city  was  far  too  limited, 
and  probably,  also,  too  much  subdivided,  to  allow 
of  the  a<'cumulation  of  such  gigantic  private  for- 
tunes. It  is  clear,  too,  that  a  city  possessed  of 
such  extraordinary  riches  must  have  had  wiselv 
contrived  institutions,  and  been,  on  the  whole,  well 
govern  ecL 

This  great  city  was  founded,  anno  680  B.C.,  bv 
a  colony  from  Gela,  another  Sicilian  city,  wbicli 
had  it«elf  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans  and 
Khwiians.     (Herod,  vii.  153 ;  Thuc.  vL  4.)     Most 

Erobably  its  government  was  at  first  republican  ; 
ut  it  early  Wame  subject  to  tyrants,  or  princes, 
of  which  Phalaris  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  an(l 
also  the  most  celebrated.  The  accounts  of  him 
are,  however,  txto  much  mixed  up  with  fable  to  be 
relied  on  After  his  death  the  republican  form  of 
government  appears  to  have  been  restored,  and 
maintained  for  a  considerable  period,  till  Theron, 
an  able  and  politic  citizen,  attained  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  This  prince,  having  carried 
off'  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  has  l)een  tlie  theme  of  the  glowing  eulogy 
of  Pmdar : — 

*  Theron,  hoi^itable,  jest,  and  great, 
Famed  Agrigentam's  honour'd  king, 
The  prop  and  bulwark  of  her  towering  state!' 

West's  Pindar,  Ode  11. 

And  he  obtained  and  deserved  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  nation  by  his  justice  and  modera- 
tion, and  his  success  in  defeating,  with  the  aid  of 
his  son-in-law  Gelon,  the  Carthap^nians  in  a  great 
battle.  The  construction  of  the  piscina,  and  of 
other  great  works  at  Agrigcntam,  has,  as  already 
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8tate4,  been  ascribed  to  the  captives  taken  on  this 
occasion. 

After  the  death  of  Theron,  who  was  succeeded 
by  hjs  son  Thrasydseus,  a  foolish  and  licentious 
prince,  the  Agrigen  tines  once  more  asserted  their 
independence,  and  established  a  republican  go- 
vernment. During  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the 
Athenians.  Agrigeutum  remained  neuter,  nor  does 
history  again  mention  it  till  B.C.  408,  when,  if  we 
take  Diodorus's  account,  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  flourishing,  the  population  bemg  380,000; 
but  this,  most  probably,  is  much  beyond  the  mark. 
At  this  time  it  was  attacked,  and  blockaded  by 
120,000  Carthaginians,  headed  by  Hamilcar,  who 
desired  to  separate  Agrigentum  from  the  cause  of 
Syracuse.  After  eight  months'  siege  the  inhabit- 
ants were  forced  by  hunger  to  evacuate  the  place 
during  the  night,  and  made  for  Gela,  which  they 
reached  in  safety.  Hamilcar  and  his  troops  made 
Agrigentum  their  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  everything  valuable  was  either 
taken  to  Carmage  or  sold.  Timoleon,  according 
to  Plutarch  (rather  a  doubtful  authority  in  these 
matters),  rebuilt  the  city  B.C.  340,  and^  about  30 
years  after,  the  Agrigentines  attempted  to  regain 
their  ancient  power  in  Sicily,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Syracusans.  Its  history  during  the  Punic 
wars  is  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  In  the  first, 
it  was  the  ally  of  Carthage;  and  during  the  struggle 
which  made  Sicily  the  seat  of  war,  it  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians. Its  later  history  must  be  learnt  by  a 
perusal  of  Cicero's  orations  against  Verres,  parti- 
cularly the  fourth  of  these  eloquent  invectives. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  history  of  Agri- 
gentum. 

GIRONDE,  a  marit  d^  of  France,  and  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  S  W.  part  of  which 
it  Lb  situated ;  between  lat.  44®  12'  and  45°  35'  N., 
and  long.  (P  18'  and  1°  16'  W.;  having  N.  the 
sestuary  of  the  Gironde,  and  the  d^p.  Charente 
Infe'rieuie ;  E.  Dordogne,  and  Lot-et-Garonne ;  S. 
Landes ;  and  W.  the  Atlantic  (Bay  of  Biscay). 
Length,  N.  to  S.  about  100  m. ;  average  breadth, 
between  50  and  60  m.  Area,  974,03z  hectares ; 
pop.  667,193  in  1861.  There  are  a  few  hills  in  the 
E. ;  but  the  surface  generally  b  level,  and  all  its 
W.  portion  is  a  vast  sandy  flat,  termed  the 
'  Landes,'  bounded  towards  the  sea  in  its  whole 
extent,  by  a  range  of  sandy  downs  or  dunes, 
adjacent  to  which  extends  a  line  of  extensive 
lagoons  and  marshes.  The  coast  has  generally  a 
remarkably  straight  outline,  but  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  d^p.  it  presents  a  considerable 
inlet,  the  Bctaain  tCAraichaHj  which  communicates 
with  some  of  the  lagoons  before-mentioned,  and 
contains  numerous  islands.  The  port  of  La  Teste 
de  Buch  is  situated  on  its  S.  side.  Chief  rivers, 
Garonne,  Dordogne,  and  the  Isle  and  Dronne, 
afliuents  of  the  latter.  The  river  or  testuary  of  the 
(lironde,  whence  the  d^p.  derives  its  name,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne, 
near  Bouig.  It  has  a  NNW.  direction  to  its 
embouchure  in  the  ocean,  45  m.  distant.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  2  to  6  m. :  at  its  mouth,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  3  m.  wide.  It  is  navigable 
throughout,  though  at  some  points  its  bed  is 
encumbered  with  sandbanks.  It  is  stated  that 
326,440  hectares,  or  about  l-Srd  of  the  ddp.,  con- 
sists of  heaths  and  wastes ;  228,355  hecf,  of  arable 
lands,  138,823  hect,  of  vineyards,  and  106,709  hect 
of  woods.  Only  about  half  the  com  necessary  fot 
liome  consumption  is  grown ;  it  is  chiefly  wheat. 
The  culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  this  d^p. 
llie  annual  produce  of  the  wines  of  Gironde,  the 
x^  gro^vths  of  whioh  are  known  in  Britain  by  Uie 


general  name  of  claret ^  amounts  to  about  2,500,000 
hectolitres,  or  about  55,000,000  imp.  gallons.  The 
vineyards  are  the  property  of  about  12,000  families, 
and  the  expenses  of  their  cultivation  are  estimated 
to  amount  to  45  or  46  millions  of  francs  a  year. 
The  best  growths  are  from  the  confines  of  the 
'  Landes,'  ^hind  Bordeaux ;  the  secondary  growths 
are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  country  between  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne,  and  the  pahOf  a  district 
of  a  strong  and  rich  soil  bordering  the  banks  of 
those  rivers. 

The  first  growths  of  the  red  wines  are  denomi- 
nated La/itte,  LatouTy  Chdteau  Margaux^  and 
Haut  Bnon,  The  first  three  are  the  produce  of 
the  district  of  Haut  Medoc,  N W.  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  last  of  the  district  called  des  Graves, 
These  wines  are  all  of  the  highest  excellence ; 
their  produce  is  very  limited,  and  in  favourable 
years  sells  at  from  8,000  to  3,500  fir.  the  tun, 
which  contains  210  imp.  gallons ;  but  when  they 
have  been  kept  in  the  cellar  for  six  years  the 
price  is  doubled,  so  that  even  in  Bordeaux  a 
bottle  of  the  best  wine  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
6  fr.  The  Lajitte  is  the  meet  choice  and  delicate, 
and  is  characterised  by  its  silky  softness  on  the 
palate,  and  its  charming  perfume,  which  partakes 
(ff  the  nature  of  the  violet  and  the  raspberry-. 
The  Latour  has  a  fuller  body,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  aroma,  but  wants  the  soft- 
ness of  the  LafiUe,  The  Ch&teau  Marffoux,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all  the 
delicate  qualities  of  the  LafUe,  except  that  it 
has  not  quite  so  high  a  flavour.  The  itavt  Brum, 
again,  has  more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  but  is  rou^h  when  new,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  6  or  7  years  m  the  wood ;  while  the  others 
become  flt  for  bottling  in  much  less  time. 

Among  the  secondary  red  wines  those  of  Bozom, 
GorcCf  LeovUle  and  Larose,  Bran-Mouton,  Pichan- 
LongueviUe^  and  Colon  are  reckoned  the  best. 
The  third-rate  wines  comprise  those  called  PtnaOac, 
Margaux,  St,  Juflien,  8t  Estephe,  and  St.  Emi- 
Kan,  It  is  but  seldom  that  any  of  these  growths 
are  exported  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  taste  of 
the  English,  for  example,  has  been  so  much  modi- 
fied by  the  long-continued  use  of  port,  that  the 
lighter  wines  of  the  Gironde  would  seem  to  want 
body.  Hence  it  is  usual  for  the  merchants  of 
Bordeaux  to  mix  and  prepare  wines  according  to 
the  markets  to  which  uiey  are  to  be  sent.  'Ilius 
the  strong  rough  gn>wths  of  the  Palus  and  other 
districts  are  fmjuently  bought  np  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  ordinary  wines  of  Medne; 
and  there  is  even  a  particular  manufacture,  called 
travail  a  VAnglaise,  which  consists  in  adding  to 
each  hogshead  of  Bordeaux  wine  three  or  four 
gallons  of  Alicant  or  Benicarlo,  half  a  gallcm  stam 
wine,  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  and  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  Hermitage.  This  mixture  andeigoes 
a  slight  degree  of  fermentation;  and  when  Uie 
whole  is  sufficiently  fretted  in,  it  is  exported 
under  the  name  of  claret.  This  mixture  chiefly 
consists  of  secondary  wines,  the  first-rate  growUis 
falling  far  short  of  the  demand  for  them.  (Hoi- 
derson  on  Wines,  p.  184;  JuUien,  Topographic 
des  Vignobles,  p.  203.)  But  even  the  fintp^lass 
wines  are  frequently  intermixed  with  the  best 
secondary'  growths ;  and  it  is  customary  to  employ 
the  wines  of  a  superior  to  mix  with  and  bring  up 
those  of  an  inferior  vintage. 

llie  tokUe  wines  of  me  Gironde  are  of  two 
kinds;  those  called  Graves,  which  have  a  dry, 
flinty  taste,  and  an  aroma  somewhat  resembling 
cloves:  of  these,  the  principal  are,  Sauteme^ 
BarsaCf  Preignae,  and  Langon,  These  are  said  by 
Jullien  to  be  tres  moeUeux,  ou,  pnur  mieux  ditr, 
semi-liquoreux,  et  assez  tpirituetix,  llic  white  wines 
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of  the  Giroode  have  for  several  yean  past  been 
advancing  in  estimation  and  value ;  and  may  be 
said,  speiu^ing  generally,  to  come  to  us  in  a  less 
adulterated  state  than  the  red  wines. 

About  half  the  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  sent  to 
other  parts  of  France ;  one-fifth  part  is  consumed 
in  the  d^;  one-fifth  is  exported,  the  finest 
growths  to  England,  bnt  the  larger  quantity  to 
the  N.  of  Europe  and  Holland ;  and  about  one- 
fifth  is  supposed  to  be  converted  into  brandy. 

Some  excellent  fruit  and  good  hemp  are  grown 
in  this  ddp.  The  forests  fiunish  a  great  deal  of 
timber  for  deals  and  masts,  together  with  resin, 
pitch,  and  turpentine.  The  number  of  consider- 
able properties  la  about  the  average  of  the  d^ps. 
There  are  no  mines,  but  sevenu  furnaces  and 
forges  of  considerable  sixe,  for  the  reduction  and 
manufacture  of  metallic  products.  There  are 
some  stone  quarries ;  a  great  deal  of  good  turf  is 
found,  besides  sand  and  clay  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware ;  salt  is  obtained  in 
the  marges  of  Medoc.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  mineral  products  is  officially  estimated  at 
about  4,500,000  fr.  Manufactures  various ;  they 
include  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  cordage,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  articles,  glass, 
pottery  ware,  and  liqueurs.  Sugar  refiners  and 
dyeing  establishments  are  numerous ;  and  many 
merchant  ships  are  built  at  Bordeaux  and  else- 
where. (For  farther  details  respecting  the  trade, 
which  is  extensive,  see  Bordeaux.)  The  d^p  is 
divided  into  six  arrond,  48  cantons,  and  580  com- 
munes. Chief  towns,  Bordeaux,  the  cap.,  Li- 
bounie,  and  Bazas.  This  d^p.  contains  several 
fine  Koman  antiquities.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  8th,  and  the  Normans  in  the  9th 
century:  it  belonged  to  the  English  from  the 
time  of  Henry  Il.'s  marriage  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown 
by  Charles  VII. 

GIKVAN,  a  sea-port,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  near  its  infiux  into  the  sea,  17^ 
m.  S.  Ayr,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway, 
and  25  m.  N.  Stranraer.  Pop.  5,921  in  1861. 
The  town  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea, 
the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  tlie 
Mull  uf  Cantyre,  and  the  various  islands  lying  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Though  large,  it  is  mean- 
looking,  consisting  mostly  of  houses  of  one  story. 
The  iuhab.  are  mainly  employed  in  weaving 
cotton  for  the  Paisley  and  Glasgow  manufac- 
turers. The  people  are  generaUy  poor  and  ill 
lodged,  so  many  as  two  or  three 'families  being, 
in  some  instances,  crowded  together  in  one  end 
of  a  house,  while  the  other  is  filled  with  the  looms 
on  which  they  work.  No  fewer  than  two-thirds 
of  the  inhab.  are  Irish  or  of  Irish  extraction, 
attracted  by  the  facility  of  learning  the  business 
of  hand-loom  weaving,  and  the  miserable  remu- 
neration which  it  afiurds.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
while  the  father  is  working  on  the  loom,  for  the 
motlier  and  children  to  set  out  as  beggars.  While 
weaving  is  the  staple  business,  both  salmon  and 
white  fishing  affords  employment  to  not  a  few, 
and  is  being  prosecuted  with  great  energy.  The 
harbour  has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  quaj ;  and  both  grain  and  coal  are  exported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  There  arc  five  schools  in 
the  par.,  exclusive  of  the  parochial  school,  in 
which  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  are  educated  gra- 
tuitously, on  an  endowment  left  by  Mrs.  Crawford 
of  Ardmillan.  There  are  also  two  subscription 
and  two  circulating  libraries,  and  twdve  friendly 
M)cieties.  Girvan  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony 
ill  1668;  but,  owing  to  its  diminutive  size,  the 
charter  lay  dormant  till  1785. 
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GIULIANO  (SAN),  a  town  of  Sicily,  Val-di- 
Trapani,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eryx, 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
5  m.  NE.  by  E.  Trapani,  and  40  m.  W.  by  S. 
Palermo.  Pop.  11,478  in  1861.  The  town  has 
9  convents,  15  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  jnonte 
di  pieta.  From  its  elevated  situation  it  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  and  has  a  pure  atmosphere :  the 
inhab.  enjoy  excellent  health,  the  women  being 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  clearness  of  com- 
plexion; a  circumstance  which  rendered  it  an 
appropriate  situation  for  the  temple  of  Venus, 
which  existed  here  in  antiquity.  Afona  Eryx^  on 
which  the  temple  was  built,  nses  2,175  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  the  largest  mountain  in  Sicily,  Etna  ex- 
cepted ;  and  he  adds  that  the  temple  far  excelled 
all  the  other  temples  in  the  island,  in  splendour, 
wealth,  and  magnificence.  (Lib.  L  §  55.)  The 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  temple  are 
obscure  and  contradictory.  According  to  Virgil 
it  was  founded  by  ^neas  (.Eneid,  lib.  v.  lin. 
760)  ;  and  at  all  events  it  w^«  extremely  ancient, 
as  Dasdalus  is  said  to  have  wuilt  the  Cyclopean 
walls  that  surround  part  of  the  mountain,  and  to 
have  enriched  its  treasury  with  some  extraordinary 
works  of  art.  The  votaries  of  the  goddess,  thence 
frequently  called  Venut  Erycina,  including  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction,  resorted  thither  in 
crowds,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Sicily,  but  also 
from  Italy  and  Greece.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  seats  of  superstition,  pleasure, 
and  dissipation  in  the  ancient  world.  According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  17  cities  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  temple.  The  priestesses  of  the 
goddess  were  slaves,  but  some  of  them  became 
rich  enough  to  purchase  their  freedom.  The 
temple  was  plundered  by  Hamilcar,  a  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  being  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Syracnsans,  expiated  his  sacrilege  by  the 
most  cruel  torments.  But  this  seat  of  supersti- 
tion and  debauchery  having  lost  its  attractions, 
was  in  Strabo's  time  nearly  deserted.  It  was,  m 
some  measure,  restored  by  Tiberius ;  but  it  never 
recovered  its  former  splendour,  and  was  in  no  very 
lengthened  period  wholly  abandoned.  (See  the 
article  on  this  temple  in  the  learned  Mdmoire  sur 
Venus,  by  Larcher,  pp.  188-194,  and  the  author- 
ities referred  to  in  iL) 

*  Eryx  is  at  present  an  abrupt  and  sterile  moun- 
tain, with  but  few  vestiges  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence ;  those  still  existing  are  principally  a  few 
granite  pillars,  and  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopean 
wall :  there  is  also  a  kind  of  cistern,  now  dry  and 
filled  with  weeds  and  brambles,  in  tlie  castle  courts 
called  the  well  of  Venus ;  and  coins,  vases,  em^ 
phora  and  paUr<By  are  freqiientl}^  found,  as  are  also 
many  leaden  bullets  for  slings  inscribed  with  im- 
precations.' (Smyth,  Sicily,  p.  242.)  Wild  pigeons 
still  resort  to  the  mountain  in  great  numbers,  as 
in  ancient  times. 

GIURGEVO,  a  town  of  WaUachia,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustchuk,  and  38  m. 
SSW.  Bucharest.  Estimat.  pop.  10,000.  It  is  a 
miserable  place,  composed  of  dirty,  narrow  streets, 
and  houses  built  of  mud,  with  here  and  there  one 
a  little  more  pretending  in  its  appearance,  orna- 
mented bv  a  wooden  verandah.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  But  its  ramparts  were  levelled  by  the 
Russians  in  1829.  The  colBiee-houses  are  numerous, 
and  apparently  afford  more  comfort  than  the  pri- 
vate residences.  Giuxgevo  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  some  of  the  Austrian  towns ;  and 
a  ipeat  part  of  the  commerce  of  Bucharest,  of 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  port,  flowa 
through  it. 

GiVET,  a  town  of  France,  d<*p.  Ardennes,  cap* 
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cant.,  on  both  sides  the  Mcuse.  close  to  the  Bol- 
g^iaii  fnmtier,  *Jo  in.  XNK.  Mezieres,  on  the  r.iil- 
wny  from  Mezieres  to  Natnur.  Pop.  6,404  in 
18G1.  The  two  divisions  of  the  town  are  con- 
nected by  a  fino  .stone  bnd^^e  of  6  arches ;  and  both 
are  fortitied.  The  town  is  in  general  well-built, 
especially  the  ^rand  .H(]uare.  Amon^  the  public 
buildintjs  are  commodious  barracks,  in  which  Eng- 
lish prisoners  were  detained  during  the  last  war ; 
a  military  hospital,  and  a  public  library  with  o.OOU 
vols,  (ilvet  lias  a  tolerable  port,  a  brisk  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  acetate  of  lead,  sealing-wax, 
glue,  earthenware,  pipes,  and  leather.  In  h^  can- 
ton ivS  the  gorge,  |  m.in  length,  through  which  the 
Meuse  flows;  the  overhangnig  rocks  on  either  side 
of  which  are  called  the  Dames  de  Meuse. 

GLADOVA  (Turk.  /V/-/«/am),a  town  of  Senia 
on  the  Danul>e,  immediately  below^  the  '  Iron 
(iate,'  and  at  present  one  of  the  chief  stations  of 
the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company.  It  is 
destitute  of  any  house  capable  of  affording  accom- 
modation to  travellers,  bei^g  a  mere  collection  of 
wretched  huts.  It^  inhabs.  find  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  A'c,  by 
land  to  and  from  Orsova,  the  station  above  the 
rapids  of  the  Danube,  a  journey  of  nearly  10  m., 
which  most  passengers  i)erform  by  land.  About 
*Ji  m.  below  (iladova  are  the  remains  of  Trajan's 
bridge.     (See  Danubk.) 

(iLAMOlUiAN,  a  co.  of  S.  Wales,  being  the 
most  southerly  in  the  principality,  having  S.  the 
Brist^tl  Channel,  E.  the  co.  of  Monmouth,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Remny,  N.  Brecknock, 
and  W.  Caennarthen.  It  Ls  about  52  m.  in  its 
greatest  length  W.  to  E.,  and  28  m.  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  Area,  H.')(»  sq.  m.,  or  547,41)4  acres,  of 
■which  nearly  100,000  acres  arc  supiM)sed  to  be 
■waste  lands.  On  the  N.  and  NE.  the  county  is 
mountainous ;  but  its  S,  portion,  consisting  of  the 
vale  or,  more  pro|>erly  speaking,  great  level  of 
(ilamorgan,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  S.  Wales. 
The  soil  of  this  level  is  a  reddish  clay  resting  on 
a  limestone  bottom,  and  is  most  excellentlv 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  But  the  agn- 
cultural  capacities  of  this  co.  are  surpassed  by  its 
all  but  inexlianstible  mineral  treasures.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  this  co.  N.  of  LlantrLssent,  is  com- 
prised within,  and  forms  the  largest  |>ortion  of, 
the  coal  basin  of  S.  Wales — the  greatest  dei)6t  of 
coal  in  the  empire,  and  capable,  it  is  believed,  of 
altuie  supplying  its  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
above  2,0<M)  vears.  I'his  co.  has  also  inexhaustible 
supplies  (»f  lime  and  ironstone,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Alx,'rdare,  Ilinvain,  and  nu- 
merous other  iron  works,  the  greatest  establish- 
ments of  their  kind  in  the  empire.  The  energies 
of  the  inhab,  being  thus  principally  directed  to 
mining  pursuits,  agriculture  is  not  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state.  A  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is, 
however,  produced ;  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes 
being  the  other  principal  crops.  Lime  is  the  prin- 
cipal manure,  rotates  and  farms  vary  very  much 
in  size.  The  latter  are  most  commonly  heUl  under 
leases  of  7  or  14  years.  The  hills  afford  good 
pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  great  Quantities 
of  cheese  and  butter  are  made.  The  Glamorgan 
cattle  are  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  breed.  Kecently 
they  have  been  crossed  with  the  Ayrshire  breed ; 
and  the  mixed  breed  thence  resulting  are  found  to 
yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  old  Gla- 
morgan ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  hardier, 
and  can  be  kept  at  a  good  deal  less  expense.  The 
cottages  in  thisco.  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  best 
in  the  empire.  The  custom  of  white-washing 
houses,  office-houses,  walls,  &c.,  is  universal ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that,  occasionally,  even  hedges  have 
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been  subjected  to  this  favourite  operation.  Prin- 
ci[>al  rivers,  Tawe,  Neath,  and  Taffe.  There  are 
several  canals  and  railways  in  the  co.  by  which  an 
easy  comniunicntion  is  kept  up  between  the  min- 
ing districts  in  the  N.  and  the  ports  of  Swansea, 
N«*ath,  Cardiff,  Arc.  Near  Swansea  and  Neath  arc 
the  greatest  smelting  works  in  the  empire,  Carditf 
is  the  principal  [)ort  in  the  principality  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  and  iron.  Pnncipal  towns,  Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil, Carditf,  Swansea,  and  Neatli.^This 
CO.  returns  5  mcms.  to  the  II.  of  C,  viz.  "2  for  the 
CO.,  1  for  Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  1  each  for  i^aniiff 
and  Swansea  and  their  contributory  bors.  Kegijt- 
tered  elect{)rs  for  the  co.,  6,5H5  In  18IJ2.  Pop. 
317,752  in  18()1,  inhabiting  5i>,524  houses.  Gniw 
annual  value  of  real  proi)ertv  assesseti  to  income- 
tax  503,.'J75/.  in  >857,  and  6oo,35l/,  in  18()2.  Gla- 
morgan is  divided  into  10  hundreds,  and  127 
parishes. 

GLAKUS,  or  (ILARIS,  a  canton  of  Switzer 
land,  in  the  E.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  and 
ranking  seventh  in   the  confederation ;   l>etweoji 
lat.  4<;o  47' and  47°  10' N.,  and  long.  8©  51'  and 
90  15'  E. ;  having  N.  and  E.  the  cant.  St.  Gall, 
SE.  and  S.  the  (Jrisons,  and  W.  Uri  and  Schwytz. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  27  m.    Area,  279  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
3IJ,4.')8  in  1860.    This  canton  is  one  of  the  mosi 
singular  in  Switzerland,  not  only  in  its  geographi- 
cal position  and  natural  features,  but  also  in  its 
political  c(mstitution,  and  some  of  its  laws  and 
usages.    Its  central  portion  consists  of  the  long 
narrow  valley  of  Linth,  into  which  there  is  but 
one   road;   and  of  two  small  lateral  valleys,  to 
neither  of  which  there  is  any  access  but  by  the 
principal  valley.    The  rest  of  the  Jiurface  is  mostly 
covered  with    mountains  l)elonging   to   different 
ranges,  which,  in  general,  rise  higher  than  thof^* 
in  tlie  neighbouring  cantons.    The  Doedibcrg.  at 
its  S.  extremity,  the  loftiest  summit  in  E.  Swit- 
zerland, is  11,<'(»5  ft.  in  height:  the  Glamish  is 
9.030  ft.;  and  the  Wiggis,   7,444  ft.  high.     Th.» 
Linth,  its  firincipal  river,  rises  beneath  the  Doedi. 
and  runs  in  a  N.  direction  through  the  whole  can- 
t()n,  into  the  lake  Wallenstadt,  which  forms  a  pan 
of  its  N.  lx)undar\'.    Besides  this  and  the  lake  of 
the  Klipnthal,  there  are  many  other  small  lakes 
in  the  mountains.    Glaciers  are  also  nuraeroa>. 
and  the  scenerj'  generally  is  very  striking.     Not 
1-1 0th  i>art  of  the  land  is  arable :  orcrhanls  of  plum, 
pear,  cherry,  apricot,  almond,  and  other  trees,  ar^ 
sufficiently  plentiful,  and  in  some  partes  the  vine  i'* 
cultivated ;  but  very  little  grain, or  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  is  obtained.    The    pasturages  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  fine,  and  feed  during:;  the 
summer  about  10,000  cows  and  5,000  sheep.     A 
great  many  goats  are  kept.    This  canton  w  the 
peculiar  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Schabzieper, 
or  green  cheese.  This  article  is  made  of  cows*  milk, 
and  not  of  goats\  as  its  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
The  [peasants,  who  feed  their  cows  in  the  moun- 
tains, bringdown  the  curd  in  sacks,  each  contain- 
ing about  2(M)  lbs,,  for  which  they  get  about  30*. 
The  cheese  owes  its  peailiar  appearance,  smell,  and 
flavour  to  the  blue  pansy  {Trifolium  JUeliiotKs 
carulea).    This  herb  is  grown  in  small  enclosures 
l>cside  most  of  the  cottages ;  dried,  ground  to  pow- 
der, and  in  that  state  thniwn  into  the  mill  along 
with  the  curd,  in  the  proportion  of  3  lbs.  of  herb  to 
1 00  lbs,  of  the  latter.  After  being  turned  for  about 
2^  hours,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  put  into  shapes. 
where  it  is  kept  until  it  dries  sufficiently  to  be 
ready  for  use.    When  sold  wholesale,  it  fetxrhc;^ 
about  S^d,  per  lb.   This  is  considered  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade,  and  the  richest  people  in  the'  canton 
are  cheese  manufacturers,    A  g(.K)d  deal  of  Scbab- 
zieger  cheese  is  exported  to  America.     The  pos- 
sessor of  twenty  or  twenty-five  cowa  in  Glarus  is 
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considered  to  be  in  very  easy  circumstances,  and  !  1,000  florins,  rent  of  state  property,  customs,  post- 
yet  his  whole  property  does  not  amount  to  more  ;  office,  excise,  and  tines.  The  public  revenue,  in 
than  160/.,  the  usual  price  of  a  cow  bein^  7/.  or  XL  18G2,  amounted  to  20H.837  francs,  or  M,;j.i3/.,  and 
at  most.  But  with  a  single  cow,  and  a  little  the  expenditure  to  170.524  francs  or  7,0«51/.  There 
potato  land,  or  with  tliree  or  four  poats,  an  indi-  '  is  no  direct  poor-law,  but  something  very  like  one. 
vidual  is  above  poverty.  A  person  |M)Sf<e.swng  pro-  I  On  Sundays  there  are  what  are  called  voluntary 
pertv  to  the  amount  of  3,000/,  is  con.HidtTed  very  '  mbacriptums  for  the  poor  ;  but  if  any  one  known 
wealthy,  and  there  is  said  to  be  not  one  in  the  to  have  the  means  or  giving  be  observed  not  to 
canton  worth  8,000/.  The  w<x)d8,  which  chietiy  give,  he  may  be  summoned  before  the  council, 
consi^  of  iir  and  beech  trees,  belong  for  the  most  and  compelled  to  contribute.  There  are  one  or 
iMirt  to  the  communes.  They  have,  however,  been  !  more  schools  in  every  commune,  for  the  ordinary 
ill  manageii,  and  timber  has  become  dear.    Several  >  useful  branches  of  education,  the  masters  of  which 


mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  silver  exist,  but  they 
are  not  wrought.  Fine  black  and  other  marides, 
slate,  quartz,  and  gypsum,  are  found,  and  there 
are  some  sulphureous  springs.  The  inhab.  are 
verv  active  and  industrious  :  thev  manufacture 


are  paid  by  government  about  35/.  a  ye.ar.  Parents 
are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  but 
all  instmction  is  gratuitous.  Glarus  furnishes  482 
men  to  the  armv,  and  3,615  francs  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Swiss  confederation.    As  earlv  as  the  6th 


cotton  and  linen  goods  and  print  muslins,  pretty  centurj",  the  territ*)ry  of  Glarus  belonged  prin- 
extensively,  and  have  established  silk  manufac-  cipally  to  the  abl)ey  of  Seckingen  on  the  Rhine ; 
turcs,  Tlie)'  formerly  traded  in  the  more  pre-  but  it  fell  in  the  13th  century  into  the  possession 
cious  Euroi>ean  woods  and  marquetr>'-wurk  ;  but  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1351.  it  was  occupied 
the  demantl  for  these  has  greatly  diminished.  The  \  by  the  tr(x>ps  of  the  eonfederated  Swiss  cantons, 
chief  exjwrts  of  Glarus  are  about  2,000  head  of  and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  confederacy  ;  its 
cattle  and  200  or  300  horses  annually,  Schabzie-  !  inde]>endence  l)eing  consolidated  by  the  memorable 
and  other  kinds  of   cheesej  butter,  honey, !  battle  of  Naefels,  in  1388.    After  the  Reformation, 

it  was  the  seat  of  continual  religious  wars  ;  and, 
in  1790,  was  the  theatre  of  a  contest  lietween  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  and  the  French.  The 
hi^torian,  Tschudi,  was  a  native  of  this  canton. 

(tLARUS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  cant.,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Linth, 
between  two  Alpuie  mountain  ranges.  33  m.  SK. 
Zurich,  and  6^  m.  S.  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt. 
Pop.  4,797  in  18()0.    The  to^^Ti  is  well  built,  and 


ger 

dried-  fruits  manufactured  articles,  and  slates. 
The  principal  imports  arc  corn,  wines,  salt,  me- 
tals, wool,  colonial  produce,  glass,  earthenware, 
and  straw  hats,  mushns,  silks,  and  Lyoiiese  goods, 
which  the  traders  sell  in  the  fairs  of  Italy,  (ler- 
many,  and  the  N.  of  Kurof)e.  It  is  estimated  that 
l-30th  part  of  the  pop.  are  engaged  in  business 
out  of  the  cm  ton ;  some  travel  for  Zurich  mer- 
chants, and  others  on  their  ovm  account ;  and 


natives  of  (ilarus  are  settled  in  many  of  the  large    cheerful;  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  anti- 


iH»mniercial  cities  of  Euroj>e.  The  cant,  is  divided 
into  tifteen  communities  ;  chief  towns,  (ilarus. 
Mollis,  Schwanden,  and  Enneda;  the  last  has 
risen  up  since  1780  to  be  a  ])lace  containing  2,000 
inhab.,  the  most  thrifty  in  the  canton.    The  con- 


quate<l,  are  chietiy  of  stone,  and  frequently  orna- 
mented on  tlie  outside  with  fresco  paintings.  The 
par.  church,  an  old  (irothic  editice,  is  used  by  both 
Protestants  and  (-atholics.  The  Linth  U  here 
crossetl  by  two  bridges,    Glarus  has  a  hospital. 


stitution  is  jiurely  demc»cratic.    The  goveniment    town-hall,  a  free  sclund  for  700  children,  erected 


is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  lH>dy  of  the  malejiop. 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  meet  annually  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May,  in  a  general  assembly,  to 
apiKiint  tlieir  magistracy,  and  to  accede  to  or  re- 
ject the  laws  proiwse<l  to  them  by  the  executive 
IxHiy.  The  latter  consists  of  a  c<>uncil  of  about 
80  members,  of  whom  3-4ths  are  I*n»testants,  and 
the  remainder  Catholics.  The  two  persuasions 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  alternately  elect  the 
jiresidenta  of  the  general  assembly  and  council. 
Some  very  singular  laws  prevail  in  Glarus.  One 
is,  that  only  a  son  or  daughter  can  inherit  pro- 
])erty,  unless  such  have  been  purchased  by  the 
testator.  Property  otherwise  falls  to  the  goveni- 
ment, by  which  it  ia  let  out  to  the  poor  at  the 
rate  of  15  batzen  (2s.  ItL)  for  36  ft  sq.  A  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  land  is  held  in  this  way,  and 
generally  planted  with  potatoes  or  blue  pansy. 
This  law  gives  general  satisfaction.  The  laws 
res|x»cting  marriage  are  curious.  Whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  persons  desirous  of  marrying,  they 
cannot  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  resi)ec- 
tive  parental.  This  law  is,  however,  partially  neu- 
tralised by  another.  If  a  ^'oung  woman  is  etweinte^ 
the  |)ers*m  in  fault  is  obliged  to  marry  her  ;  or,  in 


by  private  subscriptions;  public  library, and  read- 
ing-r(M>m.  Most  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  it  has  a  brisk  trade ;  In'sides  ma- 
nufactures of  printe<l  cotton  goods,  mus'ins,  wool- 
len cloth,  and  Schabziegcr  cheese, 

GLASGOW,  a  city,  river-port,  and  the  most 
populous  and  important  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  both 
sides  the  (^lyde,  42  m.  W.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  and 
18  m,  ESE.  Greenock,  on  the  terminus  of  the 
ICdinburgh-Cilasgow  and  the  Caledonian  railway. 
Pop.  39-l,8(;4  in  18G1,  of  whom  209,925  females, 
and  but  184,939  males ;  inhabite<l  houses  13,866. 
The  greatest  extent  of  the  city  from  E,  to  W.  is 
nearly  4  m.,  and  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  3  m.  The 
site  on  which  (ilasgow  is  built  is  a  dead  level  on 
the  S.  of  the  river,  and  also  for  about  ^  m.  on  the 
N„  after  which  the  ground  rises  Mith  considerable 
rapidity,  till,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  thia 
this  direction,  it  is  150  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
Clvde. 

'riie  town  originally  stood  on  the  elevated 
ground,  adjoining  the  cathedral  erected  in  the 
6th  century  (by  Kentigem,  or  St.  Mungo,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  the  city),  on   the  banks  of  the 


case  of  a  refusal,  he  is  declared  incapable  of  being  i  ravine    intersected    by    the    Molendinar  rivulet 


elected  to  a  seat  in  the  council ;  his  evidence  is 
inadmissible  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and,  in  short,  he 
is  deprived  of  civil  rights.  lk)th  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  are  paid  by  the  goveniment ; 
but  the  strictest  economy  prevails  in  all  the  public 
departments;  the  chief  magistrate  receives  but 
20/.  a  year.  Taxation  is  very  low  ;  the  state  ex- 
jienditnre  is  defrayed  by  a  |>oll-tax  of  4  batzen 
(about  6«/.)  upon  every  one  alwive  sixteen  years 


of 


age  ; 


a  pnii>crty-tax  of  2  batzen   upon  cver\' 


{Scottice  burn),  which  formed  for  centuries  its 
W.  boundary.  From  this  point  the  buildings  gra- 
j  dually  extended  downwards  till  they  occupietl  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  space  N.  of  the  Clyde, 
and  ultimately  in  every  direction,  including*  the 
large  suburb  (the  Gorbals)  S.  of  the  river.  Other 
extensive  suburban  villages,  such  as  Calton,  An- 
derston,  Bridgeton,  CamTachic,  drc  arc  now  re- 
garded as  forming  part  of  the  city,  being  continu- 
ously attacheil  to  it.    The  houses  both  of  the  city 
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and  suburbs  are  of  stone,  covered  vrith  slate.  The 
principal  street^  running  E.  and  W.,  parallel  to 
the  river,  bearing  the  several  names  of  Argyle 
Street,  Trongate,  and  Gallowgate,  is  above  IJ  m. 
in  length  ;  and,  though  not  of  uniform  width,  is 
everywhere  of  ample  dimensions.  It  is  lined  on 
either  side  with  well-built  houses,  from  three  to 
five  stories  in  height,  having  handsome  shops  on 
a  level  with  the  causeway  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  streets  and  most  crowded  thoroughfares 
in  Europe.  Parallel  to  this  are  many  fine  streets, 
as  Ingram  Street,  St.  Vincent  Street,  George  Street, 
Ac  ;  and  these  are  intersected  by  other  streets 
running  N.  and  S.,  of  which  the  principal  and 
most  ancient  is  the  High  Street  and  Saltmarket. 
All  that  part  of  the  city  W.  of  George's  Square 
and  NW,  from  Argyle  Street  to  the  canal,  is  com- 
paratively modem.  Here,  within  the  last  forty  or 
liflh  years,  a  city,  of  noble  streets,  squares,  and 
I^alaces,  has  been  raised.  Blvthswood  S()uare,  on 
rising  ground  X.  from  the  ^roomielaw,  is  splen- 
didlv  built,  and  may  be  r^arded  as  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  the  town — the  Belgrave  Square 
of  Glasgow.  The  other  principal  squares  are  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  Enoch's,  and  St.  George's.  On  the 
extreme  W.  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground,  are 
Woodside  Crescent,  Woodside  Terrace,  Claremont 
Terrace,  and  other  splendid  ranges  of  buildings, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  basin  of  the 
Clvde  and  the  adjacent  country. 

^nt  while  the  newer  and  more  fashionable 
parts  of  Glasgow  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
finest  quarters  of  any  of  the  best  built  cities  of 
< Treat  Britain,  it  has  other  quarters  which,  till 
lately,  did  not  rank  above,  if  they  were  not  below, 
the  worst  parts  of  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  St. 
(jiles's  in  London,  or  the  uynds  leading  from  the 
High  Street  in  Edinburgh.  The  principal  district 
of  this  sort  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  citv,  be- 
tween the  Trongate  on  the  N.,  the  Saltmarket  on 
the  E.,  the  Clyde  on  the  S.,  and  Stockwell  Street 
on  the  W.  It  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
lanes  or  wynds,  whence  numberless  entrances  lead 
off  to  small  square  courts  or  '  closes.'  These  wynds 
and  courts  are  formed  of  old,  ill-ventilated,*  and 
mostly  dilapidated  houses,  var}4ng  from  two  to 
four  stories  in  height,  without  water,  and  let  out 
in  stories  or  fiats ;  one  of  the  latter  oft«n  serving 
for  the  residence  of  two  or  three  families.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  fiats  are  let  out  in  lodgings, 
as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals  having 
been  occasionally  found  huddled  together  in  a 
single  room.  The  whole  district  is  occupied  by 
the  poorest,  most  depraved,  and  worthless  part  of 
the  pop.  Latterly,  however,  a  great  deal  has 
lieen  done  to  introduce  cleanliness  into  these  re- 
cesses, and  to  improve  their  sanatory  condition ; 
and,  though  still  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, they  are  now  in  a  comparatively  satisfac- 
tory state. 

In  1817  gas  was  introduced  into  the  city.  The 
city  was  served  very  insufficiently  with  water  by 
public  and  private  wells  till  1806.  when  the 
*  Glasgow  Water  Company '  was  formed  by  act 
of  parliament.  But  the  water  of  this  company, 
and  of  another  formed  in  1808,  was  drawn  from 
Uie  Clyde,  and  therefore  full  of  impurities;  and 
t4>  foniish  a  better  supply,  a  gigantic  undertaking 
was  accomplished  in  1859,  by  which  an  abundant 
quantity  of  the  purest  water  was  brought  from 
Loch  Katrine,  thirty-six  miles  distant.  These 
new  waterworks,  which  furnish  above  twenty 
million  gallons  daily,  were  opened  with  some 
ceremony  by  Queen  Victoria,  on  her  visit  to 
Glasgow  in  1869. 

Glasgow  can  boast  of  many  magnificent  public 
buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral,  or  high  church. 


is  entitled  to  the  first  notice.  The  original  edi- 
fice, built  by  St.  Mungo,  having  gone  to  decay, 
the  present  structure  was  begun  by  John  Achaius, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1133,  in  the  reign  of  David 
I.,  but  was  not  completed  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  As  the  building  stands  on  an  elevation 
(on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Molendinar  rivulet),  104 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde,  it  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  in  almost  all  directions.  It  is  a 
large  oblong  structure,  in  what  is  called  the  early 
English  style,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferent eras  of  the  building,  is  well  kept  up.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  819  ft.,  the 
breadth  63  fl.,  the  height  of  the  choir  90  ft.,  and 
of  the  nave  85  ft  A  square  tower,  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  the  height  of 
30  ft.  above  the  roof,  is  surmounted  by  an  oc- 
tangular tapering  spire,  terminating  in  a  ball  and. 
vane  225  fl.  above  the  floor  of  the  choir.  It  has 
in  all  157  windows,  many  of  which  are  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  The  crypt,  under  the  choir 
and  chapter-house,  is  not  to  he  equalled  by  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  church, 
but  since,  1798  has  been  used  as  a  cemetery  only. 
This  venerable  and  magnificent  structure,  the 
most  perfect  by  far  of  the  ancient  religious  edi- 
fices still  existing  in  Scotland,  narrowly  escaped 
falling  a  sacrifice  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  destructive  zeal  of  the  mob;  but  was  for- 
tunately saved  by  the  timely  and  vigorous  inter- 
posirion  of  the  trades.  It  has  recently  been 
thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated  partly  and 
principally  at  the  expense  of  government,  and 
partly  by  subscriptions  from  the  corporation,  and 
other  public  bodies  and  private  individuals  It 
formerly  contained  three  churches,  one  of  which, 
as  already  stated,  was  in  the  crypt ;  bat  now  it 
contains  only  one.  The  bishop's  palace,  or  castle, 
as  it  was  called,  erected  in  1430.  stood  a  little  SW. 
from  the  cathedral,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  strong 
wall.  The  ruins  were  removed,  in  1789,  to  make 
way  for  the  infirmary,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  city. 

Most  of  the  churches,  both  established  and  dis- 
senting, are  fine  buildings,  particularly  St.  Enoch'ss 
St.  Andrew's,  St,  David's,  and  the  '^n ;  St.  An- 
drew's, episcopal  chapel;    and  the  R.   Catholic 
chapel,  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  in    West 
Clyde    Street.       The  University,    including  the 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  professor^ 
situated  on  the  £.  side  of  the  High  Street,  is  of 
considerable  extent,  having  a  front  of  305  ft.  to 
the  High  Street,  and  extenmng  282  ft.  from  £.  to 
W.    The  buildings,  occupying  four  quadrangular 
courts,  are  generally  three  stories  high,  divenu- 
fied  with  turrets  and  appropriate  omamenta.     I  n 
connection  with  the  college  and  near  it,  on  the 
S£.,  is  the  Hunterian  Museum.    The  building  is 
one  of  Uie  most  perfect  specimens  of  a  pure  clas- 
sical structure  to  be  found  in  the  empire.     It  wast 
erected  in  1804,  from  funds  (8.0002.)  left  for  the 
purpose  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow, 
for  the  reception  of  the  various  articles  he  be- 
queathed to  the  university.    Thev  comprised  a 
hbrary  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  vols.,  embracini; 
many  rare  and  splendid  editions  of  the  clafsit^ 
and   other  standard  works;  a  choice,  and  not 
easily  matched,  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  and  medals ;  about  60  capital  pictttrea ;  and 
a  magnificent  assortment  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, shells,  minerals,  zool<^cal  specimens,  ami 
other  scientific  collections,     lliis  noble  coUecticin 
is  said  to  have  cost  Dr.. Hunter  100,OOOiL,  and 
since  it  was  placed  in  its  present  situation  it  has 
received  many  additions.    The  adjoining  |vrocind 
on  the  £.  of  the  college,  though  called  the  Col- 
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lege  Garden,  is  a  park  containing  several  acres, 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  laid  out  in  walks  for 
the  use  of  the  professors  and  students.  The  Mac- 
farlane  Observatory  stands  near  its  £.  end ;  but  a 
new  obsenr'atory  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
Gartnavel  grounds  from  2  to  3  m.  W.  of  the  city. 
The  Royid  Exchange,  in  Queen  Street,  is  a 
splendid  fabric,  built  in  the  florid  Corinthian 
style,  and  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  m  the  cit^.  The  colon- 
nade, one  of  the  boldest  and  most  imposing  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  consists  of  a 
double  row  of  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  of  great 
height.  The  apartment  appropriated  to  a  news- 
room is  100  ft  in  len^h  by  40  in  breadth,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted 
pillars.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  an  area,  two  sides  of  which  are  lined 
with  magnificent  ranges  of  buildings ;  wliile  be- 
hind it  is  the  Royal  Bank,  a  Grecian  structure, 
much  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  chasteness  of 
the  design.  On  each  side  the'  bank  two  superb 
Doric  arches  afford  access  to  Buchanan  Street,  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  Amongst  the 
other  public  buildings  are  the  gaol  and  court- 
bouses;  the  new  city  and  countv  buildings  in 
Wilson  Street ;  the  tontine  buildings,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Trongate,  opposite  th,e  statue  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  constructed  m  1781,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, by  a  company  of  subscribers,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  survivorship.  The  news-room  on  the  lower 
floor  is  of  very  large  dimentdons,  and,  previously 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  exchange,  was  the 
grand  resort  of  the  mercantile  body ;  the  upper 
part  is  occupied  as  an  hoteL  The  old  lunatic 
asylum  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  a  large  and  massive 
structure,  has  been  converted  within  these  few 
years  into  a  workhouse  for  the  city  parish ;  and  a 
new  lunatic  asvlum,  on  a  still  laiger  scale,  has 
been  erected,  m  a  conspicuous  situation,  in  the 
(tartnavel  grounds  to  tne  W.  of  the  citv.  The 
bridewell,  merchants*  hall,  town  hospital,  trades' 
hall,  asssembly  rooms,  the  Andersonian  university, 
high  school,  NationaJ  Bank  of  Scotland,  Union 
Biuik,  surgeons'  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  Hutche- 
son's  hospital,  house  of  refuge,  and  lyceum  de- 
serve notice. 

In  connection  with  public  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  bridges  over  the  Clyde.  The  finest 
of  them  is  the  new  Victoria  Bridge,  of  granite,  on 
5  arches,  the  middle  one  80  feet  span,  and  of  the 
width  of  60  feet :  it  stands  on  the  site  of  Bishop's 
Bridge,  constnicted  1345,  and  taken  down  1850. 
Of  the  other  bridges,  the  handsomest  is  Glasgow 
Bridge,  built  in  1836,  on  the  site  of  a  former  bridge, 
removed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
560  ft.  in  length,  on  7  arches,  and  60  ft.  in  width 
over  the  parapets.  Hutcheson's  Bridge,  near  the 
Green,  was  built  in  1833,  and  there  is  also  a  sus- 
pension bridge  below  King's  Park. 

Public  Flttces  and  Montanents, — An  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  William  III.,  the  gift  of  James 
Macrae  (1735),  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  governor 
of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  stands  in  the  Tron- 
gate ;  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  the 
public  green ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  Marochetti,  in  front  of  the  ex- 
change, and  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the 
same  sculptor,  near  the  Western  Club ;  a  statue  of 
Sir  John  Moore  (a  native  of  Glasgow),  in  bronze, 
on  a  granite  pedestal,  by  Flaxroan;  a  similar 
statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chantrey,  both  in 
Gcoi^e  Square.  In  the  centre  of  the  same  square 
is  a  fluted  Doric  pillar,  about  100  ft  in  height,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  great  minstrel  at  the  top ;  in  the  town-hall 
is  a  statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  marble,  by  Flaxman. 


The  Necropolis,  formed  by  the  Merchant  Company, 
in  1830,  in  an  elevated  park  (rising  suddenly  to 
the  height  of  200  ft  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Molen- 
dinar  rivulet,  opposite  the  cathedral)  is  tastefully 
laid  out.  Of  the  various  monuments  which  it 
contains,  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  in  honour  of  John  Knox,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  reformer,  is  the  most  striking : 
like  the  cathedral,  it  is  visible  at  a  great  distance 
in  every  direction.  The  Green  is  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Glasgow,  lies  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Calton  and  Bridgeton,  and  contains' about  125 
acres,  appropriated  to  the  recreation  of  the  citizens. 
AnoUier  fasnionable  resort  is  Kelvin  Grove  Park, 
at  the  west  end,  laid  out  bv  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  at  a  cost  of  100,000^  There  is  also  the 
Queen's  Park,  at  the  south  side  of  the  city,  en- 
closing 120  acres. 

Churcha  and  ChaptiU. — Glasgow  contains  alto- 
gether 180  places  of  worship,  including  42  churches 
of  the  establishment ;  44  free  churches ;  85  united 
Presbyterians;  5  episcopal  churches;  13  Roman 
Catholics,  and  11  Baptist  chapels.  The  number 
of  dissenters  is  very  great,  comprising  not  only  the 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  a* very 
important  body,  and  every  denomination  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  but  many  R.  Catholics,  with 
Unitarians,  Jews,  *  Bereans,^  *  Universalists,'  and 
other  singular  sects. 

Edttcatum, — ^The  university  was  founded  by 
Bishop  TumbuU,  under  a  papal  bull,  dated  1450: 
and  its  privileges  have  been  subsequently  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  royal  charters  and  par- 
liamentary statutes,  'fhe  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity is  administered  by  the  court  of  the  rector 
(or  vice-rector),  and  by  assessors  nominated  by 
him,  who  have  for  many  years  been  the  principal 
and  professors.  The  public  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sity are  under  the  management  of  the  senate, 
which  is  composed  of  the  rector,  dean  of  faculties, 
the  principal,  and  all  the  professors,  the  latter 
being  21  in  number.  The  business  of  the  college 
as  a  subordinate  corporation,  is  conducted  by  the 
principal  and  18  professors,  called  the  Faculty, 
who,  with  the  rector  and  dean,  dispense  the  coUege 
patronage.  The  rector,  who  is  generally  an  emi- 
nent literary  or  political  character,  who  seldom 
resides,  or  even  appears,  except  at  his  inaugura- 
tion, is  chosen  annually  by  the  matriculated 
students.  The  oflSce,  which  is  now  one  of  dis- 
tinction only,  has  been  filled  by  Burke,  Adam 
Smith,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  There  is  also  a  sinecure  officer, 
named  chancellor,  nominated  for  life  by  the  senate, 
who  is  generally^  a  nobleman  of  distinction.  The 
chancellor  appoints  a  vice-chancellor,  but  neither 
has  an  V  rij^hts  or  privileges  either  in  the  (Uscipline 
of  the  institution  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  patron- 
age. In  addition  to  the  21  professors,  there  is  a 
lecturer  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Government  also  instituted,  in  1840, 
a  professorship  of  mechanics  and  civil  engineering, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  salary  of  250^  a  year.  The 
principal  presides  as  chairman  at  meetings  of  the 
senate,  and  generally  over  the  institution,  and  is 
honorary  professor  of  theology,  but  teaches  no 
class,  ^e  crown  is  patron  of  the  principality, 
and  of  14  professorships,  including  that  newly  in- 
stituted; the  faculty,  rector,  and  dean  being 
patrons  of  the  remaining  8  professorships.  The 
professors  derive  their  mcomes  partly  nom  the 
fees  paid  by  the  students  (which  vary  from  2  to  5 
guineas),  and  partly  from  funds  belonging  to  the 
college.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  income, 
government  annually  gives  a  grant,  var^'ing  in 
amount,  to  augmentthe  income  of  several  of  the 
chairs.    It  b  required  by  law,  that  all  the  pro- 
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fessors  be  raeral)ors  of  the  estjiblished  church :  the 
law,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  except  in 
the  ca«e  of  the  principal  and  theological  pmfes.Hors. 
]telij?ious  distinctions  are  (»f  no  consiupicnce  in 
the  case  of  students  ;  those  only  who  belong  to  the 
national  church  and  whose  ])arent8  do  not  live  in 
town,  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  in  the 
college  chapel.  The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study, 
i«  divided  into  the  four  facultiejj  of  Art.s  Divinity, 
Medicine,  and  Law ;  which  last  is  conlined  to  a 
single  professorship.  There  is  only  one  sessium  in 
the  year,  beginning  lOth  Oct.,  and  terminating 
1st  May.  There  are  30  bunMiries,  the  l)enetits  of 
which  are  extended  to  65  students.  Their  average 
annual  income  is  1,105/.  10«.  4d.;  the  highest  is 
r>0/.;  the  lowest  4/.  10a.  Mr.  Snell,  of  Warwick- 
shire, about  a  century  ago,  left  a  landed  estate  in 
that  county  for  the  puryxwe  of  founding  ten  exhi- 
bitions in'Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  favour  of 
students  of  the  episcopal  church,  who  have  at- 
tended at  least  two  sessions  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  or  one  session  there  and  two  at  some 
other  Scotch  university.  Among  the  distinguished 
persons  who  have  been  educated  on  SncU's  foun- 
dation, may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie. 
Each  exhibition  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  120/., 
and  lasts  for  ten  years.  As  in  the  other  Scotch 
universities,  there  are  no  apartments  for  the  rej<i- 
dence  of  the  students  within  the  college.  The 
numl^er  of  students  varies  from  1.000  to  1,200. 
The  univer?»ity  library,  which  was  founded  in  the  i 
15th  century,'contains  alj<iut  7(),000  volumes,  and  ' 
is  open  to  all  the  students.  The  botanic  garden 
atUchcd  to  the  chair  of  botJiny  in  the  university 
is  m  the  Great  W.  Koad,  about  2  m.  W.  from  the 
city.  It  occupies  an  elevated  sitt/atiou  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  new  obser\'atory.  Some  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land have  been  professors  in  the  University  of 
(Jlasgow :  amongst  others  mav  be  siwcitied  Hut- 
cheson.  Adam  Smith.  Simson,  \lillar,  and  Keid. 

Anderson's  University,  or  Andersonian  Institu- 
tion, was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, who  died  in  171)0,  leaving  his  effects,  including 
his  museum  and  philosophical  ajtparatus,  to  the 
histitution.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a 
large  body  of  tnistees,  elected  i)eriodically.  It 
possesses  a  line  building  in  (ieorge  Street,  em- 
bracing suitable  class  rooms,  a  large  hall,  chemical 
rtwms,  and  a  museum.  It  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct apartments: — 1.  General  branches  for  youth, 
consistmg  of  mathematics,  logic  and  ethics,  natural 
I)hilosophy,  chemistry,  French,German,  geography, 
drawing,  and  painting.  2.  A  medical  school, 
embracing  all  the  branches  for  the  various  colleges 
of  surgeons,  and  public  boards.  3.  Mechanics' 
classes ;  comprising  50  lectures  on  mechanics  and  ' 
chemistry  in  alternate  winters,  and  drawing. 
Excepting  those  in  the  mechanics'  classes,  the 
lecturers  pay  rents  for  their  rooms.    The  staflF  of , 

Srofessors  numl)ere<l  14  in  1802.  There  w  a  good 
brary,  to  which  the  students  have  access.  The 
classes  for  mechanics  in  this  institution  were  the 
Jirst  established  in  the  empire. 

The  (ilasgow  mechanics'  institution  was  founded 
in  1823,  chiefly  by  some  members  of  the  mechanics' 
class  in  Anderson's  University,  who  felt  dissatis- 
fied with  the  management.  A  ticket,  price  5«., 
admits  to  the  classes  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  on  each  of  which  there  are  courses  of 
lectures.  Mathematics  and  other  branches  are 
also  taught.  A  scientific  and  literarj'  reading-room 
is  attached  to  the  institution.  The  Athenaeum  in 
Ingram  Street  was  established  in  1847.  Its  object 
is  to  place  within  reach  of  the  public  the  most 


recent  information  on  all  subjects  of  general 
interest,  whether  commercial,  literary,  or  scientitic. 
It  has  a  good  hbrary,  and  its  large  hall  is  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  other  peri(xlical  publications. 

An  immense  numl>er  of  public  and  private 
schools  and  academies,  some  supported  in  whole 
or  in  ])art  by  subscriptions,  and  others  depending 
entirely  on  fees — are  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
the  city.  But  the  means  of  elementary  instrtjc- 
tion  are,  nevertheless,  said  to  be  still  rather 
deticient. 

The  High  School  of  Glasgow  was  formerly  an 
exclusively  classical  seminary,  with  the  exception 
cjf  a  writing  class,  having  5  tegchers  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  1  for  writing;  the  time  devoted  to 
classical  literature  being  from  5  to  6  hours  daily. 
But  in  1834  it  was  res<»lved  to  modify  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  school,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  a  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  city.  In  consequence,  the  classical 
department  was  limited  to  2  teachers,  and  the  time 
to  2  hours;  and  teachers  of  English  literature, 
geography,  mathematics,  mo<lem  languages,  and 
drawing  were  introduced.  In  1836  a  chemical 
class  was  established;  and  soon  afterwards  this 
de|>artment  was  made  to  embrace  natural  philo- 
sojihy  and  natural  history. 

A  normal  school,  or  a  school  for  instructing 
teachers  in  the  art  of  tuition,  was  founded  by  the 
Glasgow  Educational  Committee  in  18^)0,  and  was 
the  first  seminary  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  Its 
directors  must,  according  to  its  constitution,  belong 
to  the  national  church ;  but  there  is  no  such  ex- 
clusion in  regard  to  those  who  are  instructed  in  it. 
The  fee  is  3/.  3a.  for  the  course  of  training,  which 
may  extend  over  a  whole  year.  The  Free  Church 
has,  also,  a  well  attended  and  efficient  normal 
sch(x>l. 

Notwithstanding  their  devotion  to  commercial 
pursuits,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  have  always 
been    distinguished   by   their  attention    to  and 
(latronage  of  literature  and  science.    The  Literary 
and  Commercial  Society  was  established  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  can  exhibit  in  the  list  of' ltd 
members,  at  different  times,  the  names  of  Dr. 
Francis    Hntcheson,    Adam    Smith,  Dr.  Joseph 
Black,  Mr.  Millar,  professor  of  law,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished indiWduaht.    It  has,  since  its  origin, 
been  attended  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Glasgow, 
both  literary  and  commercial.     In  the  range  of  its 
discussions,  it  includes  every  subject  except  theo- 
logy and  party  politics.    The  Glasgow  Fhil4»(w 
phical    Society,  instituted  in   1802,  is   also  an 
miportant  association.    The  Maitland  Club,  insti- 
tuted  in  (ilasgow  in    1828,   is    similar  to  the 
Bannatyne  Club  of  Edinbuigh  and  the  Koxbur^lie 
Club  of  London,  printing  for  the  use  of  its  mcmben 
MSS.  and  rare  w^orks  illustrative  of  the  earlv 
histor>',  manners,  and  literature  of  Scotland,     it 
was  originally  limited  to  50  members,  but   has 
been  extended  to  100.    Gla.sgow  has   also  two 
statistical    societies,   a   geological    society,    and 
several  others.    In  addition  to  those  belonging  to 
the  university,    to    Anderson's    institution,   the 
Athenaeum,  and  the  mechanics'  institute,  there  are 
numerous  subscription  and  circulating  libraries. 

Letterpress  ])rinting  was  nof  in^oduced  into 
Glasgow  till  1038,  upwards  of  100  years  aher  it 
had  been  established  in  Edinburgh;  nor  did  it 
flourish  for  nearly  a  century  after  its  introduction. 
But  about  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Mca^ra. 
Foulis  raised  the  Glasgow  press  to  the  highest 
eminence,  and  their  editions  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  valuable  alike 
for  the  beauty  of  their  typography  and  their 
accuracy.  Glasgow  is  not*,  however,  a  literarr 
mart ;  aud  its  authors  usually  make  arrangements 
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with  EiUnburgh  or  London  housos  for  printing 
and  publishing  their  works. 

Charitable  and  Jieformatory  Institutions. — The 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  t(X)  numerous 


Chester,  for  deepening  the  river  to  7  ft.  at  neap 
tides,  was  adopted.  lie  proceeded  to  accomplish 
his  ta.Hk,  partly  by  the  employment  of  dredpng 
machincH,  and  partly  by  constructing  dams  and 


to  be  minutely  s'lwcified.  They  comprise,  amongst  jetties,  so  as  to  confine  and  strengthen  the  course 
others,  two  lying-in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  a  ;  of  the  nv^v.  These  measures  have  since  been  con- 
cow-f)ox  institution.  Magdalen  asylum,  deaf  and  i  tinuousl#  and  enci^etically  followed  up,  particu- 
dumb  iuhtitution,  blind  asylum,  eye  infirmary, '  larly  of  late  years ;  and  with  such  succe^  that 
lunatic  asylum,  house  of  refuge,  humane  society,  i  there  are  now  usually  15  or  16  ft.  water  in  the 


&c..  In  addition  to  ilutcheson's  hosfutal  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  decayed  burgp«sses  and  their 
widows,  and  the  education  of  boys,  sons  of  bur- 


river  at  high  water  neaps.  The  total  cost  of  Ihia 
undertaking  has  been  above  two  miUions,  and  tlie 
work  of  deei)ening  and  straightening  the  river  is 


gesses.  there  are  numerous  free  schools  for  the  poor, '  still  vigorously  prosecuted    The  river,  for  7  m 
*     '•■   -•  below  the  city,  Is  very  much  contracted,   and 


and  similar  institutions. 

A  regular  jwlice  establishment  was  first  oigan- 
i<»ed  in  (Glasgow,  bv  act  of  parliament,  in  IHOO. 
This  was  followed  by  a  separate  act  for  Gorl)als, 
anotlior  ft)r  Calton,  a  fourth  for  Anderston,  and  a 
fifth  for  the  river  and  harbour,  all  inchuled  within 
the  present  |>arliamentary  limits.  These  five 
separate  and  indejwndent  establishments  were  not 
found  to  work  uniformly  or  satisfactorily—fre- 
quent jarrings  occurring  amongst  the  various 
ofhccn* — till  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  in 
184G,  found  it  ne<3es.vuy  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  a  bill  to  alxiliMh  these  sejiarate  jurisdictions, 
and  unite  the  wht»le  into  one  municipality,  with 
one  set  of  magistrates  and  police  ofiicers ;  which  i 
bill,  after  considerable  oppos>ition,  passefl  both 
houses  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  184G ;  and 
after  the  election  of  councillors  and  magiHtrates, 
in  November  of  that  year,  came  into  oyicratitm. 


forms  nearly  a  straight  line ;  the  sloping  banks, 
formed  of  whinstone,  being  constructed  in  imita- 
tion of  ashlar.  The  accomm<xlation  for  shipping 
at  the  Broomielaw,  or  harbour,  is  now,  also,  very 
greatly  extended.  It  comprises  about  65  acres  of 
water.  The  quays,  on  both  sides  the  river,  are 
nearly  3  m.  in  length,  and  are  amply  furnished 
mth  sheds  for  goods,  cranes,  drc,  and  have  the 
important  advantage  of  being  directly  connected, 
by  means  of  the  General  Terminus  line,  with  the 
various  railways  that  centre  in  the  city.  The 
revenue  of  the  Clyde  trust,  in  18C2,  waa 
111,493/. 

The  influence  of  these  improvements  on  the 
shif)ping  and  trade  of  Cilasgow  has  been  most 
striking.  Dr.  Cleland  says  that,  *  less  than  50 
years  ago,  a  few  gabbards,  and  these  only  30  or 
40  tons  burden,  came  up  to  Glasgow ;  and  I  re- 


The  city  is  divided,  for  jwHce  purposes,  into  five    collect  the  time  when,  for  weeks  together,  not  a 
ts  or  <livi>ionH.     To  each  division  an  assis-  ;  vessel  of 


di»tricts 


I 


any  description  was  to  be  found  in  the 


tant  8uj)erintcndent  is  attached,  who  w  responsible  ]x»rt  of  Glasgow.'  (Former  and  Present  State  of 
to  the  chief  su|)erintendent  for  the  men  under  his  j  Glasgow,  30.)  Now.  however,  a  greater  number 
<;harge,  and  f»)r  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  district.  ■  of  sailing  vessels  and  of  steamers  belong  to  Glas- 
In  each  di>»trict  a  ]K)licc  court  is  held  every  mom-  gow  than  to  any  other  Scotch  port;  and  the 
ing  fi)r  the  trial  of  oflfenders;  one  magistrate  harbour  is  constantly  crowded  with  ships  from 
presiding  m  the  central  police  court,  while  another  foreign  parts,  coasting  vessels,  and  steamers.  The 
magistrate  hohis  a  court"  in  each  of  three  other  |  steam-|>ackets  belonging  to  the  Clyde  that  ply  to 
districts,  at  different  hours.  A  court  is  also  held 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  the  river  and 
harbour  regulations. 

The  pri.son  of  Glasgow  consi.nts  of  two  branches, 
the  north,  formerly  denominated  the  city  and 
county  bridewell,  situated  in  Duke  Street, — and 
the  south,  in  connection  with  the  court  hou.sc,  there  were,  at  the  same  date,  37  under  50,  and  164 
fronting  the  Cireen,  or  ])ublic  park.  The  (Glasgow  above  50  tons — the  former  of  a  total  burden  of 
bridewell  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  1.156,  and  the  latter  of  G3,4G9  tons.  In  the  course 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  empire,  and,  of  the  year  1863,  tliere  cleare<l  at  the  port  184 
acconling  to  the  official  report  of  the  ins])octor  of   Bridsh  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  65,933  tons, 


Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  are  amongst  the 
finest  veH.Hcls  of  their  class  in  the  empire.  In  all 
there  belonged  to  Glasgow,  on  the  Ist  January, 
1864,  167  sailing  vessels  under  50  and  373  sailing 
vessels  above  50  tons — the  former  of  a  total  burden 
of  5,861,  and  the  latter  of  191,932  tons.  Of  steameia 


])ri»ons,  it  leaves,  in  res|)ect  of  cleanliness  and 
economy,  notliing  to  desire,  and  b  a  pattern  for 
Europe. 

Harbour  and    SA  i/3»pmp.  —  (Jlasgow    owes    its 
j>resent  greatness  to  its  advantageous  situation  on 


and  4  foreign  vessels,  of  a  burden  of  1,634  tons. 
The  foreign  shipping,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but 
small. 

The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at 
various  p(»riod8  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  com- 


a  fine  river,  in  one  of  the  richest  coal  and  mineral  nierce  of  (ilasgowin  a  striking  manner.  These  cus 
districts*  in  the  empire.  Originally,  however,  the 
Clyde  was  much  encumbered  by  fords  and  shallows, 
and  for  a  lengthened  periml  it  served  rather  to  ex- 
cite and  disappoint  expectation,  than  to  confer  any 
real  commercial  advantage  on  the  city.  In  1662, 
after  several  other  schemes  had  failed,  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  purchased  the  ground  on  which 
Port  Glasgow  (16  miles  lower  down  the  river), 
now  stands,  where  they  fonned  a  harbour  and  a 
graving  dock,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 
¥uT  a  considerable  |)eriod  the  intercourse  between 
Glasgow  and  its  newly  acquired  port  was  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  land  carriage;  but  from  1665 
attempts  were  every  now  and  then  made  to 
deepen  the  river.  In  1688  a  quay  was  formed  at 
the  Broomielaw;  but  even  so  late  as  1775  no  ves- 
sel drawing  6  fL  water  could  reach  Glasgow,  ex- 
cept at  spring  rides.  At  length,  however,  a  plan 
proposed  in   1769  by  Mr.  Golburn,  engineer  of 


toms  duties  amounted  to  but  3,124/.  in  1812 ;  they 
had  risen  to  16.1 47/.  in  1822 ;  to  6H,741/.  in  1832  ;  to 
526,101/.  in  1842;  to  640.568/.  in  1850;  to880,62U 
in  1860;  and  to  979,950/.  in  1863.  In  respect  to 
the  value  of  exported  home  produce,  Glasgow 
ranks  as  the  fourth  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  value  of  such  exports  was  6,776,003/.  in  1862, 
and  6,770,368/.  in  1863. 

Canals  and  Railroads.— \n  addition  to  river 
navigadon,  the  city  enjoys  the  advantage  of  seve- 
ral-canals and  railroads.  Of  the  former,  the  Forth 
and  ('lyde,  generally  called  the  Great  Canal,  be- 
gun in*  1768,  but  not  complcteil  till  1798,  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  It  unites  the  two  seas  on  the 
E.  and  W.  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Grange- 
mouth on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  Bowling  Bay  on 
the  Clyde,  a  distance  of  35  m.,  with  a  collateral 
cut  of  2|  m.  to  Port  Dundas,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.    Its  medium  width  at  the 
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sniface  is  56  ft.,  at  the  bottom  27,  and  the  depth 
of  water  10  ft. ;  thus  serving  for  the  transit  of  ves- 
sels of  upwards  of  100  tons  burden.  The  Union 
Canal  from  Edinburgh  joins  this  canal  4  m.  £. 
Grangemouth.  The  other  canals  are,  the  Monk- 
land,  length  12  m.,  which  connects  Glasgow  with 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  pars,  of^ld  and 
New  Monkland;  and  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Johnstone  Canal.  The  depth  of  these  canals  is 
6  fu  With  regard  to  railways,  Glasgow  is  amply 
furnished,  and  is,  indeed,  a  principal  centre  of 
railway  communication.  The  city  is,  in  fact, 
cither  the  source  or  is  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  principid  Scottish  lines ;  at  the  same  time 
that  she  is  supplied  by  numerous  smaller  lines 
with  the  products  of  the  adjacent  mineral  and 
other  districts.  Among  the  principal  lines  may  be 
specified  the  Caledonian,  uniting  Glasgow  with 
Carlisle,  and  consequently,  with  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  London ;  the  lines  to  Edinbiurgh, 
Greenock,  and  Ayr;  the  Scottish  Central  leading 
to  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  There 
are  five  termini  for  different  railways.  The 
Caledonian  has  a  joint  terminus  with  the  Gam- 
kirk  railway,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  a  terminus  on  the  south  side,  near  that  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  line. 

Cmnmerce  and  Manufactures, — ^Prior  to  1800, 
Glasgow  was  a  fishing  village,  that  part  of  it 
lying  on  the  river,  now  the  Briggate,  being  called 
the  Fisher  Row.  The  business  was  long  on  a  small 
scale,  and  limited  to  the  home  market;  but,  in 
1450,  the  trade  of  fishing  and  curing  salmon  and 
herrings  for  the  French  market  was  introduced ; 
a  trafiic  that  was  followed  with  varied  success  for 
about  two  centuries.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  important  branch  of  business  carried 
on  here  till  1688,  when  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Fleyming,  and  partners,  proposed  to  erect  a  weav- 
ing factory,  provided  the  municipal  authorities 
would  grant  tnem  encouragement.  On  consider- 
ing this  offer,  the  town-council  gave  them  a  lease 
of  suitable  premises,  for  17  years,  free  of  rent ;  an 
act  of  liberahty  that  ran  great  risk  of  being  de- 
feated by  the  opposition  of  the  freemen  weavers, 
who  protested  against  the  j^nt,  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  factoiy  woidd  be  mjurious  to  thebr  in- 
terests. In  the  end  the  company,  to  get  rid 
of  the  opposition,  agreed  not  to  employ  any 
weavers  omet  than  freemen.  This  was  the  origin 
of  weaving  factories  in  Glasgow.  But  nearly  a 
centurv  elapsed  before  the  manufacture  of  lawns, 
cambncs,  and  such  like  fabrics,  was  introduced. 
These,  however,  were  extensively  produced  from 
about  1740,  till  the  business  was  superseded  by 
the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  situation  of  Glasgow  as  to  trade,  in  1651, 
may  be  accuratelv  learned  from  the  statement  of 
Tucker,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Crom- 
well's government  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
revenue  of  customs  and  excise  in  Scotland. 
*  With,'  says  he,  speaking  of  Glasgow,  *  the  ex- 
ception of  the  coUeginors,  all  the  inhabitants  are 
traders;  some  to  Ireland,  with  small  smiddy 
coals,  in  open  boats,  from  four  to  ten  tons,  from 
whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs,  barrel  staves, 
meal,  oats,  and  butter;  some  to  France,  with 
plai^n^,  coals,  and  herring,  from  which  the 
return  is  salt,  pepper,  raisins,  and  prunes ;  some 
to  Norway  for  timber.  There  hath  likewise  been 
some  who  ventured  as  far  as  Barbadoes,  but  the 
loss  which  they  sustained  by  being  obliged  to 
come  home  late  in  the  year,  has  made  them  dis- 
continue going  thither  an^  more.  The  mercan- 
tile genius  of  the  peofde  is  strong,  if  they  were 
not  checked  and  kept  under  by  the  shallowness 
of  their  river  every  day  more  and  more  increas- 


ing and  filling  up,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  boiden 
can  come  up  nearer  the  town  than  14  m.,  where 
they  must  unlade,  and  send  up  their  timber  on 
raftvi,  and  all  other  commodities  by  8  or  4  tons  of 
goods  at  a  time,  in  small  cobbles,  or  boats  of  3, 
4,  or  5,  and  none  above  6  ton  a  boat.  There  is  in 
this  place  a  collector,  a  cheque,  and  four  waiters. 
There  are  12  vessels  belonging  to  the  merehanta 
of  this  port,  viz.  8  of  150  tons  each,  1  of  140,  2 
of  100,  1  of  50,  3  of  80,  1  of  15,  and  1  of  12,  none 
of  which  come  up  to  the  town.    Total  957  tons.' 

A  company  for  carrying  on  the  whale  fishery 
and  makmg  soap  was  formed  in  1674.  They 
employed  five  ships,  and  had  extensive  premises 
at  Greenock  for  boiling  blubber  and  coring  fish. 
The  whale  fishery  has  long  been  given  np,  but 
the  soap  manufacture  has  ever  since  been  extoi- 
aively  carried  on.  This  is  evinced  bv  the  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  soap  made  in  Glasgow  in 
1848  amounted  to  9,248,140  lbs.  of  hard,  4,246,922 
lbs.  of  soft,  and  593,110  lbs.  silicated  soap,  bdng 
about  2-drds  of  the  whole  quantity  of  soap  made 
during  the  same  year  in  Scotland.  The  manu- 
facture of  ropes  was  commenced  in  1696 :  and  two 
^ears  afterwards  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
m  favour  of  this  business,  imposing  a  duty  on  all 
ropes  imported  from  the  Sound  or  £.  seas ;  and, 
in  return,  the  company  were  to  advance  a  capital 
of  40,000/.  Scots,  and  to  bring  in  foreigners  to  the 
work.  The  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  is 
now  also  an  extensive  branch  of  industry,  in 
which  large  capitals  are  invested.  The  tanning 
of  leather  and  the  brewing  business  were  intro- 
duced previously  to  the  Union  (1707),  and  have 
ever  since,  particularly  the  latter,  formed  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  Scotch  ale  imported  into  our  oolCHiies 
is  produced  at  Glasgow. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Union,  in  1707, 
when  the  trade  to  the  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  was,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Scotch,  that  the 
commercial  energi^  of  Glasgow  began  to  be 
fully  developed.  Her  merchants  immediately^ 
embarked  in  the  trade  to  the  W.  Indies  and 
America,  especially  in  that  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; and  such  was  the  success  that  attended 
their  efforts  in  this  new  department,  that  in  a 
few  years  ^Glasgow  became  the  grand  entrepot 
throujgh  which  the  farmers  general  of  France 
principally  received  their  supplies  of  tobacooL 
But  for  a  considerable  time  they  carried  on  thdr 
colonial  trade  in  vessels  chartovd  from  English 
ports;  and  it  was  not  till  1718,  that  a  shif^boilt 
m  the  Clyde,  the  property  of  Glasgow  merehanta^ 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  branch  of  commerce  carried  on,  that,  for 
several  years  prior  to  1770,  the  annual  import  of 
tx)bacco  into  the  Clyde  ranged  from  85,000  to 
45,000  hogsheads.  In  1771,  the  quantity  was 
49,016  hogsheads;  and  in  1775,  57,148.  The 
American  war  put  an  end  to  a  traffic  from  which 
Glasgow  had  reaped  great  advantages.  Bat  no 
sooner  had  this  ousiness  been  cut  off  than  the 
merchants  directed  their  energies  tu  other  chan- 
nels ;  and  found  in  the  extension  of  the  W.  Indian 
trade,  and  still  more  in  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  new  and  far  more  productive 
sources  of  employment  and  wealth.  The  wonder- 
ful inventions  and  discoveries  of  Haigreavea, 
Arkwright.  and  Watt,  powerfully  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  Glasgow;  and  in  a  few  years  ^e 
cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  and  estab- 
lished. The  manufacture  of  linens,  lawns,  cam- 
brics, Ac,  having  been  already  extensively  carried 
on,  the  work  people  had  little  difiiculty  in  apply- 
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ing  themelvcs  to  the  new  business ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  favourable  situation  of  the  city  for 
trade,  and  its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and 
iron  ore,  gave  it  every  facilitv  for  suoceasfullv 
prosecuUng  the  manufacture.  Hence  it  is  tha't 
for  a  lengthened  period  Glasgow  has  been  second 
only  to  Manchester  in  this  great  department  of 
mdustry.  Her  cotton  mills  are  on  the  largest 
scale,  her  machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect  descrip- 
tion, and  in  the  fineness  of  her  muslins  and  other 
fabrics  she  w,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  official  returns  (MtacdUauow 
StatUtiet  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  Part  V.  1864), 
shows  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  workers 
*^oese  various  branches  of  industry,  in  the  year 
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Natnr*  of  EaplajiDcnt 


Cotton  apiNNixo : 
Carding  Masters  . 
Carders  (Girls)    . 

„  (Boys)  . 
Spinning  Maetera 
Spinners,  1st  Class 

M         2nd  Class 

M         3id  Class      . 
PieoerB,  Ist  Clam,  (Girls  chiefly) 

t>      2nd  Class 

„      8rd  Cnass 
Self-actor  OverlookeTs 
Mechanics    .       . 
Millwrights 

PoWim-LOOH  WBAVI90  : 

Tenters 

Storchers  or  Dressers  . 
Weavers,  1st  Class  (Oirls) 
2nd  Cnass  (do.) 
Mechanics   . 
Millwrights 

HAKB-LOOM   WEAVIXO,  WABPINe, 

&c. : 
Warpera       .... 
Windere  (by  Machine) 
Weavers,  Cotton  Fabrics    . 
„        Mixed  Fabrics     • 

Blkacbixo  : 

Men  employed  in  Firing.  Boil 
ing.  Wheel-washing,  Mang 
ling,  &c 

Beetlers  and  (Hoth  Lappera 

Women 

Boys 

Cauco  Pmktdto  : 
Block  Printen,  Jonmeymen 

II  Apprentices       . 

„  Women      .       . 

Qylindor  Printers,  Journeymen . 
^        f,  Approndoes  . 

Flat  Press  Printers  . 
Lead  Plate  Dischargers 
Hand  Bngravers,  Joomeymen   . 

»f  Apprentioos    . 

Machine  Engravers 

Die  Cutters 

Block  Cutters,  Jonmeymen       . 

„  Apprentices 

Pattern  Designers 
Putters  on  and  Sketch  Makers   . 
Colour  Mixers,  Jonmeymen 

^.     . »»  Apprentices 

Bleachen    • 
Dyers  .... 
Wnbeelroen  and  Wlnoers 
Warehouse  Women 
Mechanics    . 
Joiners        .       . 
Masons        .       . 
Firemen       .       . 
Laboiu^rs    .       • 
Boys  and  Girls    . 


) 


P«rDa7 


bt. 

U,%d, 
6d.  to9d. 
U.  to  lOs. 

4s,  6d.  to  5*. 

8t.  to  aj.  M. 

U.8d, 

U.M. 

9d.  to  U.  id. 

8«.  M. 

U, 

4f. 

4«.  8d. 
U.6d. 
U,8d, 
1«.  6<f. 

U. 

4f. 


3s.  Sd, 

Is. 
U.  2d. 
U.dd. 


9s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. 

2s,  2d.  to  9s. 
Is.  to  iJ.  Sd. 
9d.  to  Is.  9d. 

3s.  id.  in  4s.  6d. 
Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d. 
U.6d.tols.l0d. 
4s.  2d.  to  8s,  id. 
ls.8d.to3s.8d. 

bs.  to6«. 
2s.  M.  to  3s.  6d. 
3s.  id.  to  6s.  8d. 

Sd.to2s.8d. 
is.  2d.  to  is.  9d. 
4s.  2d.  to  6s.  6d. 
3s.  4d.  to  is.  2d. 

8d.  to  2s.  6d. 

bs.  to  10«. 

3s.  id.  to  6s.  lOd. 

U.  2d.  to  10a 

lOd.  to  3s.  id. 

2s,6d.to3s.4d. 

2s.  Sd.  to  is,  2d. 

2s.  to  3s. 

lOd.  to  Is.  id. 
3s.  8d.  to  6«.  8d, 
3s.  id.  to  is.  6d. 
3s.  id.  to  4s.  8d. 
2s.  id.  to  3s,  id. 
U.  8d.  to  2s.  6d. 
bd.  to  lOd. 


Glasgow  IS  not  only  a  grand  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  bat  if  a  circle  with  a  radios  of  15  m. 
Vol.  II. 


be  drawn  aronnd  Glasgow,  it  will  embrace  the 
whole  cotton  district  of  Scotland  except  a  few 
miles  scattered  up  and  down  in  some  distant 
localities.  There  are,  on  the /average,  26,000  per- 
sons employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Glasgow. 
Glasgow  has  likewise  become  the  centre  of  a 
most  extensive  iron  trade.  The  production  of 
iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  exceeds 
that  of  the  whole  of  S.  Wales.  The  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  suburbs  are  marked  by  many  large 
ship-building  ^^ards,  print  and  dye  works,  cotton 
factories,  chemical  works,  and  by  about  180  blast 
furnaces  and  iron  factories;  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Napier's  ship-yards,  Dixon's  iron- 
works, Napier's  Vulcan  Foundry,  and  Higgin- 
botham's  cotton  factoiy. 

The  chemical  works  at  St.  Rollox,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  add,  chloride  of  lime, 
soda  and  soap,  are  considered  the  most  extensive 
in  £un>p^  They  extend  over  14  acres  of  ground, 
and  contain  upwards  of  100  furnaces,  retorts,  or  iire- 
places.  Distulation,  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, sugar-refining,  and  many  minor  branches 
of  industry,  are  successfully  prosecuted.  The  re- 
lative importance  of  the  various  manufactures 
carried  on  in  Glasgow  may  be  judged,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  export  tables,  which  show,  for 
the  year  1863,  the  toul  value  of  home  produce  to 
have  been  6,768,806/1,  in  which  sum  cotton  piece 
goods  figured  to  the  amount  of  2,530,769/.,  hosiery 
and  small  wares  111,989/L,  linen  piece  goods 
48d,607iL,  and  haberdasheiy  and  millinery  148,006/. 
The  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture  may 
be  further  seen  fVom  the  fact  that  the  exports  of 
Glasgow  represent  very  nearly  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  the  exports  from  the  kingdom,  in  1863, 
having  been  to  the  amount  of  2,668,406/.,  and 
those  of  Gla^ow  alone  2^0,769/. 

Ship-building,  except  in  respect  to  iron  steam- 
boats, can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Glasgow, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  Patrick,  Govan,  Dmnbar- 
ton.  Bowling  Bay,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock. 
But  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  generally  are  more 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machinery 
and  the  building  of  iron  steamers  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  fai  the  empire.  They  have,  also,  sup- 
plied machineiy  to  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  to 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

ProgrtBM  of  FopubUion  and  Fauperum. — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  best  attainable  information,  the  pop. 
of  Glasgow,  at  different  periods  down  to  1861,  has 
been  as  follows : — 
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7,644 
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100,749 
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12,766 
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202,426 
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17.034 

1841 

282,134 

1763 

28,300 

1861 

829,097 

1780 

42,882 

1861 

894,864 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  1801  and  1861,  the  in- 
crease of  the  pop.  of  Glasgow  has  been  no  lesa 
than  866  per  cent— a  progress  wholly  unexampled 
in  any  old  settled  country. 

The  increase  of  pop.  has,  of  course,  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  still  more  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  employment.  It  has  not,  however, 
depended  wholly  on  this ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mcrease  of  pop.  has  in  some  degree 
exceeded  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  vast  as 
that  increase  has  been.  This  has  been  principally 
a  consequence  of  the  prodigious  influx  of  labourers 
from  Ireland.    There  are,  probably,  but  few  in- 
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Rtances  in  which  the  Irish  have  been  improved  by 
the  change;  but  they  have  had,  partly  by  the 
effect  of  their  competition  in  reducing  wa^e»,  and 
partly  and  principally  by  thteir  habituating  the 
Scotch,  through  their  example,  to  become  con- 
tented with  a  lower  standard  of  comfort,  the  motit 
pernicious  influence  over  the  condition  of  the 
Scotch  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  that  Irish  labourers  have  been  pouring 
into  the  city,  the  weavers  who  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  pop.,  have  had  to  bear  up  against  the 
competition  or  the  power-loom.  In  fact,  but  for 
the  reduction  of  wages  octrasioned  by  the  Irish 
immigration,  it  is  probable  that  the  race  of  hand- 
loom  weavi  re  in  Glasgow  would  have  been  nearly 
extinct.  And  considering  the  fluctuations  to  which 
this  b(U)ines8  Ls  exposed,  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  leanie<i,  and  the  comparatively  low  wages 
which  those  engaged  in  it  have  always  earned,  no 
one  could  regret  its  annihilation.  But  the  moment 
a  Scotch  family  has  withdrawn  from  the  business, 
itA  place  has  been  supplied  by  an  Irish  one ;  and 
the  extension  of  power-looms  has  been  checked  by 
the  extreme  lowness  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  a  clear  picture  of  which  is 
given  in  a  preceding  table,  drawn  up  from  ofllcial 
documents. 

In  consequence  of  this  depressed  state  of  the 
weaver  pop.,  of  the  fluctuations  incident  to  manu- 
facturing employment,  and  of  the  crowded,  filthy, 
and  miserable  lodgings  occupied  by  the  pauper 
portion  of  the  pop.,  Glasgow  is  frequently  visited 
by  the  most  destructive  fevers,  and  the  rate  of 
roortidity  has  of  late  years  been  very  high.  It  Lm 
iisual  to  ascribe  much  of  the  want  and  suflering  of 
the  poor  of  (ilasgow,  as  of  other  great  towns,  to 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness :  but  it  can  be 
shown  from  official  returns  that  drinking,  instead 
of  increasing,  has  considerably  diminished. 

PttrliamerUtuy  Representation  and  Municipal 
Government — Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
representation  of  ( jlasgow  was  in  the  worst  pos  - 
sible  state.  This  great  city  had  not  even  a  re- 
presentative of  its  own,  but  was  united  with  the 
msignificant  bors.  of  Kuthexglen,  Renfrew,  and 
Dumbarton,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; 
the  vote  of  each  of  these  bors.  having  equal  weight 
with  that  of  (vlasgow.  The  Reform  Act  made  an 
end  of  this  preposterous  arrangement,  and  con- 
ferred on  Glasgow  the  privilege  of  sending  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor.  includes 
Gorbals,  Calton,  Bridgeton,  Anderston.  Camlachie, 
and  part  of  Port  Dundas,  and  had  16,278  regis- 
tered electors  in  1865.  The  corporation  revenue 
amounted  to  15,051/.  in  1863-4.  The  gross  an- 
nual value  of  real  property  asseiwed  to  income- 
tax  was  1,972,901/.  in  1857,  and  2,614,845/.  in 
1862.  Tlie  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a 
provost  and  50  councillors. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Glasgow.  lUtle 
need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  incident- 
ally said.  So  insigniflcant  at  flrst  was  this  gteat 
city,  that  it  was  included  in  the  privileged  bound- 
aries of  Kuthetglen,  which  was  made  a  royal  bor. 
in  1202.  Nor  was  it  till  1611  that  a  similar  pml- 
lege  was  conferred  on  Glasgow,  though  it  had  long 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  importance  of  a  bor.  (^ 
liarrmy,  originally  bestcjWed  on  it  by  Bishop  Jocc- 
line  about  the  year  1172.  The  see  was  made 
arcbiepiscopal  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tuiy.  From  the  time  of  Achaiua,  the  ree1;orer  t/f 
the*^  bishopric,  till  the  Reformation,  Glasgow  was 
governed  by  26  bishops  and  4  archbishops :  and 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  Presbvtety,  in  1790,  by  14  Protestant 
archbishops,  'tlie  town  was,  in  former  times,  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  j^ague*    Leprosy  also  pre*- 
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vailed:  there  was  a  leper  hospital  in  the  (iorimK 
The  famous  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  <>f 
Scotland,  which,  in  1638,  displaced  Episcopacy, 
de{)o8ed  and  excommunicated  the  bishops,  and  es- 
tablished Presbytery,  was  held  in  (xhu^w.  On 
the  occasion  of'  the  Union,  in  1707,  the  citizens 
manifested  great  discontent,  and  could  with  difli- 
culty  be  restrained  from  outrage ;  but  that  event, 
by  opening  new  sources  of  trade,  eventnally  provcil 
ot  the  most  signal  advantage  to  their  city.  Thry 
raised  2  battalions  of  600  men  in  defence  of  g(^ 
vemment,  in  1745,  but  the  city  was,  notwith- 
standing, taken  by  the  Pretender,  and  had  to  sub- 
mit to  heavy  exactions.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  in  1775,  the  citizens  of  Glas- 
gow raised,  at  their  own  expense,  a  regiment  of 
1,000  men;  and  during  the  revolutionary  war 
with  France,  they  kept  on  foot  several  raiments 
of  volunteers. 

In  more  recent  times  the  contests  between  man- 
ten  and  their  workmen,  .resulting,  on  the  pjirt 
of  the  latter,  in  strikes  and  combinations  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  have  been  pretty  frequent. 
In  some  instances,  these  strikes  have  beeii  su|>- 
ported  with  great  obstinacy;  and,  on  one  oc<^*a- 
sion,  they  were  productive  of  fatal  results,  and 
were  found  to  involve  principles  of  the  most  de- 
structive tendency.  Among  recent  incidents  in 
the  history  of  (ilasgow  may  be  mentioned  tho 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  city  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1849. 

(tlasoow  (Port).    See  Port  Gi^aoow. 

GLASTONBURY,, a  bor.,  town,  and  par.    of 
England,   co.    Somerset,  hund.    Glaston-twelve- 
hides,  on  the  Brue,  22  m.  SW.  Bath,  and  112  m. 
W.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Dorset  central  nilwav. 
Pop.  of  par.  3,593,  and  of  manic,  bor.  3,496  in 
1861.    The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Poldewand  Mendip  Hills,  and  stand? 
chiefly  on  a  low  peninsula  (once  the  Isl^  of  Avolon) 
formeicl  by  the  turnings  of  the  river;  it  consists  of 
two  streets,  the  chief  of  which  runs  from  £.  to  W., 
the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  forming  the  road  to 
Bridgewater  and  Exeter;  and  in  both  of  these 
streets  the  fronts  and  other  parts  of  many  hooftes 
are  composed  of  stone  from  the  rains  of  the  abbey. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  (leorge  Inn, 
a  curious  building  probably  of  the  13th  oentiiry* 
given  by  Abbot  Selwctod  in  1490  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  abbey;  the  Tribunal,  havinj^  a  fine 
oriel  window  adoriied  with  the  arms  of  abbots  anti 
other  benefactors;  the  abbey-house,  built  in  1714 
from  the  materials  of  the  abbots'  lodgings ;  and 
the  great  (iiate-house,  now  one  of  the  inns  of  the 
town.    The  hospital  of  St.  John,  on  the  Britlfre- 
water  Road,  was  founded  in  1246.    The  ornea,  now 
a  mere  ruin,  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  chief 
'streets.    Of  the  two  parish  churches,  which  are 
both  old.  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  remark- 
able for  a  fine  lofty  tower,  which  forms  the  nKkst 
ornamental  feature  of  the  place.    The  abbey  be- 
longed to  the  Benedictines,  situated  on  the  S»  »i«1c 
of  High  Street,  was  surrounded  with  a  hi^h  wall 
containing  about  60  acres,  which,  however*  is  now 
scarcely  traceable.    The  great  church  joined  th« 
VV.  front,  and  was  530  fl.  long  ;■  and  in  other  part^ 
were  various  lodgings  for  the  abbot,  prior^    and 
other  inmates  of  the-  abbey :  the  great  hall  wa!« 
HI  ft.  long  by  50  11.  broad,    llie  ruins  of  the 
church  are  extensive,  and  serv^  to  give  an  idea  <>f 
its  size.    The  abbotsV kitchen,  which  is  in  better 
preser\''ation  than   any  other  part,  is  octagonal. 
and  in  the  roof  rises  an  octangular  turret  crowned 
with  a  lantern.    This  abbey,  founded  bv  Aug:uf^ 
tine  of  Canterbury  in  605,  was  re-modelled  and 
chiefly  built  during  the  12th  century,  the  hall  and 
chapter-house  being  added  in  the  *l4th  csnturv. 
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^t  the  dijvolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1589,  the 
last  abbot  bein^  anwilling  to  snnrender  his  abbey, 
was  hanged  i^ithout  trial,  and  the  site  was  granted 
bv  Edward  VI.  to  the  Dnke  of  Somerset,  At  this 
time  the  revenues  w^re  valued  at  3,311/.  On  a 
hill  a  little  NE.  of  the  town,  is  a  curious  tower, 
called  the  Tor  of  St,  Michael,  which," ftom  its  ele- 
vation and  peculiar  shape,  serves  as  a  landmark 
in  navigating  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  W. 
side  is  a  figure  of  Michael  the  Archangel. 
^  The  town  has  but  little  trade,  though  it  has,  be- 
sides the  railway,  a  canal  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Brue,  near  Highbridge,  the  point  where  the 
Bnie  runs  into  the  Parrot ;  it  is  for  vessels  of  70 
to  100  tons.  Timber,  slate,  tiles,  and  coal  are  the 
principal  articles  at  present  conveyed  upon  it.  The 
Dor.  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.  The  mayor  was  formerly  a  magistrate 
within  the  bor.,  and  presided  at  quarter  sessions ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  police 
business  to  Wells,  the  commission  of  peace  has 
l)een  taken  from  Glastonbury.    The  local  act  of 

51  Geo.  III.  is  that  by  which"  the  paving  and  im- 

{)rovement  of  the  town  is  regulated.  The  rates 
evied  under  this  act  amount  to  about  2^/.  per 
annum.  The  poor-rates  average  1,800^.  a  year, 
and  the  contrioution  to  county  rate  about  240/. 
Market  on  Tuesday.  Fairs  Sept  10  and  Oct.  11, 
the  former  being  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  history  of  the  t^wn  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  abbey,  on  which  its  prosperity  has 
mainly  depended.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  12th 
century,  with  part  of  the  abbey ;  and,  after  having 
been  rebuilt  \yjr  Henry  III.,  was  once  more  de- 
stroyed by  (as  IS  said)  an  earthnnake,  after  which 
it  was  gradually  restored,  chieny  by  the  help  of 
the  abbev.  The  abbots  of  Glastonbury  lived  in 
great  splendour,  and  possessed  great  political 
power:  they  were  always  parliamentary  barons, 
and,  till  1154,  had  precedence  of  all  other  mitred 
abbots  in  England.  Shar|)ham  Park,  in  the  vicin- 
age of  this  town,  was  formerly  a  manor-house  be- 
longing to  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury.  Before  the 
Keformation,  Glastonburv  was  a  parL  bor.,  and 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  IT.  of  C. 

GLATZ  (Slav.  Klathko),  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Bretdau,  cap.  circ.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Neisse,  near  the  Austrian  frontier, 

52  m.  SSW.  Breslau,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  11,415  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a 
garrison  of  2,162.  The  town  is  strongly  walled, 
and  being  situated  between  two  adjacent  heights, 
is  farther  defended  by  an  old  castle  placed  on  one, 
and  a  new  and  regular  fortress  on  the  other.  It  has 
four  R.  Catholic,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a 
hospital,  Catholic  gymnasium,  royal  citadel,  arse- 
nal, large  barracks,  and  other  buildings  for  mili- 
tary service.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  militaiy 
commandant,  and  the  seat  of  the  councU  and 
courts  of  justice  for  the  circ.  and  town,  and  com- 
missions for  the  superintendence  of  public  works 
and  navigation.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  damasks,  plush,  ribands,  muslins,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  some  linen-printing  establish- 
ments. Glatz  surrendered  to  iVcdericK  the  Great 
in  1742 ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1759, 
but  restored  to  Prussia  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

GLOGAU  (GREAT),  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  the  Prussian  dommions,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Liegnitz,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name ;  on  the  (Mer, 
33  m.  N.  Liegnitz,  and  88  m.  SE.  Frankfort>on- 
the-Oder,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Frank- 
fort to  Breslau.  Pop.  17,533  in  1861,  exclusive  of 
li^rrison  of  4,180.  The  town  is  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge  with  the  Dominsel  (Cathedral- 
island)  in  the  Oder,  which  is  also  fortified.  Be- 
sides the  catbedial  it  has  several  other  K.  Cath. 
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and  Protestant  churches,  and  a  svnagogue.  It 
has  a  royal  citadel  and  a  large  ganison.  Glogau 
is  the  seat  of  the  superior  iudicial  court  for  Lower 
Silesia,  of  tribunals  for  tne  circle  and  town,  a 
board  of  taxation,  circle  council,  board  of  agri- 
culture, drc. ;  it  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  midwifery.  Except 
a  laige  beet-root  sugar  establishment,' it  has  few 
manufactories ;  its  inhab.,  among  whom  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  Jews,  derive  their  princi- 
pal resources  from  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  gene- 
ral trade,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Oder.  Glogaii 
has  a  lame  corn-market.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Prussia  in  1741. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  marit  co.  of  England,  on 
both  sides  the  Severn,  having  S.  the  channel  of 
that  river,  the  co.  Somerset,  from  which  it  w 
principally  separated  by  the  Avon  and  Wilts ;  E. 
a  point  of  Berks  and  Oxford ;  N.  Warwick  ancl 
Worcester;  and  W.  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 
Area,  1,258  sq.  m.,  or  805,102  acres,  of  which 
about  760,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Vale,  Cotawold, 
and  Forest  districts.  The  vale,  which  comprises 
the  low  lands  from  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Bristol, 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  vales  of  Gloucester, 
Evesham,  and  Berkeley:  the  Cotswold  district 
comprises  the  hillv  country  parallel  to  the  Severn 
from  Chipping  CWnbden  to  Bath,  di\4ding  the 
sources  of  the  Isis,  Winnish,  Coin,  Chum,  and 
other  remote  feeders  of  the  Thames  from  the 
Stroud  and  other  streams  flowing  W.  The  forest 
district  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  on 
the  W.  side  the  Severn,  and  was  formerly  for  tho 
roost  part  included  within  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
whence  its  name.  The  Vale  of  Gloucester,  taking 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  soil  consists 
in  part  of  a  sand^  loam,  and  in  part  of  a  reddish 
clay ;  and  the  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  mild- 
ness. The  soil  of  the  other  two  districts  is,  for 
the  most  part,  light  and  comparatively  poor. 
Agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state;  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  labour  in  ploughing,  and  a  great 
want  of  an  effective  system  of  drainage.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceedingly  productive  mea- 
dows, especially  along  the  banks  of  Uie  Severn 
below  Gloucester. 

This  county  has  been  long  famous  for  its 
dairies,  and  for  the  peculiar  description  of  cheese 
that  bears  its  name,  llie  average  yield  of  a  cow 
in  the  dairies  is  estimated  at  from  3^  to  4^  cwt. 
of  cheese  a  year.  The  sheep  of  tJie  Cotswold 
hills  are  large,  and  yield  long  combing  wool :  the 
total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  co.  is  estimated  at  from 
550,000  to  600,000  head.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  cider  cos.  Estates  and  farms  of  all 
sizes.  Gloucester  is  not  only  a  great  agricul- 
tural but  also  a  great  mannfactnring  co.  It  is 
especially  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
broad  cloths.  The  principal  clothing  districts  arc 
Stroud,  Wooton,  and  Dursley.  Iron  ore  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  also  well  supplied  with  coal,  the  iron- 
works carried  on  in  it  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  Principal  river  the  Severn,  which 
intersects  the  co. :  the  Wye  divides  it  from  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  upper  Avon  skirts  it  on  the  N., 
and  the  lower  Avon  on  the  S. :  the  Isis,  as  already 
stated,  has  its  sources  in  the  Cotswold  Hills.  (For 
an  account  of  the  Gloucester  canal  and  railway, 
see  following  article.)  Principal  cities  and  towns, 
Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  and  Stroud. 
Gloucestershire  is  dividcMl  into  28  hunds.  and  339 
pars. :  it  returns  15  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
four  for  the  co.,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Bristol 
and  Gloucester,  and   the   bors.  of  Cirencester, 
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Stroud,  and  Tewkesbury,  and  one  f(»r  Chelten- 
ham. Kcjji.stered  electors  ft>r  the  co.,  10,779  in 
18()»,  of  which  number  7,374  for  the  Eastern  di- 
vision, and  0.4(»r)  for  the  \Vei*tem  divLsion.  Pop. 
AHb,77{)  in  l«6i,  living  in  92,831  houses.  Gross 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax— Eastern  division  7(;(),28(»/.  in  18o7,  and 
800,874/L  in  1^2;  Western  division  737,086^.  in 
1857,  and  ^'HVJOSL  in  18G2. 

Glouckstkr,  a  city,  co.,  parL  bor.,  and  river- 
port  of  England,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Severn, 
locally  situated  in  the  above  co.,  luind.  of  Dud- 
stone  and  King's  Barton,  32  m.  N.  by  E.  Bristol, 
and  93  ra.  W.  by  N.  London  by  roall,  and  114:^ 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  16,612  in  1861. 
The  city  is  situated  on  a  high  eminence,  gently 
falling  to  the  N,  and  S.,  and  towards  the  river : 
it  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  crt>ssing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  It  possesses  some  good 
streetJS  and  has  a  general  appearance  of  wealth 
and  business.  The  river,  which  is  here  divided 
into  two  channels  by  Alney  Island,  is  crosseil,  at 
the  NW.  end  of  the  dty,*  by  two  tine  bridges, 
one  over  each  channeL  There  are  several  hand- 
some public  buildings,  among  which,  besides  the 
cathedral,  the  shire-hall,  the  tolsey  or  town-hall, 
the  CO.  gaol,  and  market-house,  deserve  notice. 
The  shire-hall,  in  which  the  assizes  and  county 
sessions  are  held,  has  a  line  front  of  Ionic  archi- 
tectJire,  and  is  well  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
business.  The  county  gaol,  built  in  1791,  at  an 
expense  of  35,000^,  on  the  side  of  the  old  castle, 
covers  about  three  acres :  it  was  constructed  on  a 
plan  suggested  by  Howard.  But  though  it  has 
l)een  much  enlarged  of  late  years,  and  large  sums 
have  been  expended  upon  it,  it  is  stUl  objected  to 
as  being  extremely  deticient  in  the  means  of  ac- 
commodating and  classifying  prisoners.  The 
market^house,  which  is  commodious  and  of  plain 
exterior,  cost  4O,0O0iL  A  spa  having  been  dis- 
covered in  1814,  a  highly  ornamental  pump-room 
and  other  edifices  have  been  built  near  it.  Seve- 
ral of  the  churches  are  old  and  handsome  struc- 
tures. The  cathedral  or  abbey  church,  a  magni- 
ficent fabric,  occupying  one  side  of  the  coUege- 
green,  is  427  ft.  in  length,  by  154  in  breadth.  On 
its  site  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Benedic- 
tines: the  present  building  was  partly  erected 
about  1088;  but  not  completed  till  the  close  of 
the  15th  century.  Hence  it  exhibits  the  various 
gradations  of  style  during  the  great  era  of  church 
architecture,  from  the  Norman  conquest  down- 
wards. The  crypt,  the  nave,  and  north  aisle 
being  the  oldest  parts,  are  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
style,  with  round-arched  windows ;  the  windows  ! 
c/  the  south  aisle,  built  two  centuries  later,  are  of ' 
the  obtuse  lancet  shape ;  the  W,  front,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  nave,  erected  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, exhibit  a  yet  later  and  more  elaborate  style 
than  the  other  parts.  Under  the  tower  (which  is 
square,  flanked  with  four  highly  ornamented  pin- 
nacles, and  224  ft.  in  height),  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
nave,  is  the  approach  to  the  choir ;  and  from  this 
point  is  one  or  the  best  views  of  the  interior,  the 
iiighly  finished  choir,  with  its  curiovslv  wrought 
roof,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  sim- 
pler architecture  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  llie 
arching  of  the  choir,  nave,  and  transepts  is  so 
contrived  that,  while  the  eye  beholds  the  massive 
pillars  as  they  branch  upwards,  the  whole  struc- 
ture has  an  extraordinary  lightness  and  beauty. 
The  high  altar  is  ornamented  with  angels  playing 
on  musical  instruments,  and  behind  it  is  the  great 
E.  window,  said  to  be  the  laigest  in  England,  and 
containing  2^800  square  ft.  of  glass.  It  was  set 
up  m  the  i^n  *f  Edw.  III.,  and  is  now  much 
mutilated.    The  fi«or  ia  front  of  the  lUtar  is  of 


curiously  painted  tiles,  representing  the  arms  of 
the  IMantagcnets,  and  of  the  earls  of  Glouce&tcf. 
A  monument  of  Edward  II.,  near  the  altar,  is  well 
car\'ed,  and  in  good  preservation.  The  choir  is 
140  ft  long,  and  has  31  stalls  on  either  side,  of 
exquisitely  wrought  tabernacle  worit.  The  lady 
chapel,  added  to  the  choir  in  1228,  and  rebuilt  in 
1498,  is  a  peculiarly  elegant  structure,  and  mo?>t 
ingeniously  united  to  the  chureh.  The  cloistera 
are  remarkable  for  their  rich  workmanship  and 
beautiful  windows ;  they  were  begun  in  1351,  an«l 
finished  about  1390.  '(See  Dallaway's  Anecd. 
Arch.,  pp.  38-55.) 

Gloucester  was  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1541,  In  consequence  of  recent  eccle- 
siastical changes,  it  is  united  with  BristoL  The 
chiuches  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  St  Michael,  St. 
John,  and  the  comparatively  new  one  of  Clirii'i- 
church,  are  all  edifices  ornamental  to  the  town. 
There  are  altogether  twelve  churches,  including 
two  district  churches  in  the  suburbs,  one  at  Bar- 
ton Terrace,  and  the  other  at  High  Orchani,  nenr 
the  docks.  The  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Ba|»- 
tists,  K.  Catholics  and  others,  have  also  places  v( 
worship,  and  there  is  a  Jews'  synagt^jrue.  Here 
are  three  foundation  schools  : — 1.  the  collide 
school,  founded  by  Henry  Vlll.,  held  in  the  X. 
transept  of  the  cathedral;  2.  the  crypt  school 
founded  by  Dame  Cook,  and  sending  two  exhi- 
bitioners to  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxford ;  S.  the  blue- 
coat  school,  founded  m  1G66.  Besides  these,  there  ' 
are  National,  British,  and  other  schools,  which 
furnish  instruction  to  great  numbers  of  children. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  Sunday  schools 
originated  in  the  city  in  1781.  They  were  first 
snggested  and  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Raikes,  a  printer, 
a  benevolent  and  intelligent  individual,  who  ren- 
dered by  this  act  an  essential  service  to  humanity. 
Here  are  four  hospitals,  of  ancient  monastic  foun- 
dation, used  as  almshouses ;  besides  which,  there 
is  an  infirmary  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Gloucester  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  popalous 
district  and  enjoys  an  extensive  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation.    Latterly,  also,  its  importance 
as  a  port  has  been  much  increased,  owing  to  the 
greater  facilities  given  to  it  by  the  excavation  of 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal,  by  which  the 
intricate  and,  sometimes,  dan^rous  navigation  of 
the  Severn  is  avoided.     This  canal,  opened  in 
1826,  is  18  m,  long  ;  it  commences  at  SharpneasH? 
Point  about  2^  m.  from  Berkeley,  and  ends  in  a 
commodious  basin,  a  little  S.  of  dlouoester ;  it  is 
60  fu  wide,  and  being  18  il.  deep  is  capable  cif 
floating  vessels  of  above  600  tons  burden.     The 
shareholders,  finding  their  subscribed  capital  in- 
sufficient applied  to  government  for  a  loan,  with 
the  interest  of  which  thev  are  still  buxdene^L 
Gloucester,  since  the  opening  of  this  canal,  lui> 
had  considerable  trade  with  th^  West  Indies  and 
Baltic.    On  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  there  be- 
longed to  the  port  270  sailing  vessels  under  .*><•. 
and  71  above  50  tons,  besides  5  steamers  under 
and  2  above  50  tons.    The  gross  amount  of  co.*^ 
toms  duties  received  was  79,960/.  in  1859 ;  71,60:i/. 
in  1861 ;    and    69,936/.    in  1863.    Gloucester  is 
well  supplied  with  railway  accoramodatioo,  bein-* 
united  on  the  N.  with  Cheltenham,  Worcester^ 
Birmuighani,  «tc.,  and  on  the  S.  with  Bristol  ami 
Exeter.    It  is  united  with  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way, and  consequently  with  the  metropolis,  bv  a 
cross  line  leading  by  Stroud  to  Swindon,     "fhe 
manufactures  of  Gloucester  are  but   inconsider- 
able. 

Gloucester  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  ci 
C.  since  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  freemen  of  the  bor.,  who  became  m> 
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by  birth,  purchase,  or  apprenticeship.    Begistered 
Sectors  1,745  in  1862. 

Gloucester  possesses  numerous  charters  of  early 
date ;  but  that  by  which  it  was  formerly  governed,' 
and  on  which  its  privileges  are  founded,  was  grant- 
ed in  1673  by  Charles  II.,  who  received  from  the 
city  679/.  in  return.  The  local  acts,  by  which  the 
lighting  and  improvement  of  the  city  are  regu- 
lated, are  the  4th,  17th,  and  21st  of  Geo.  III.,  and 
the  lat  and  2nd  of  Geo.  IV.  By  the  provisions  of 
the.  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Corpo- 
ration rev.  9,878/.  in  1862.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  89,886/.  in  1857,  and  93,787/.  in  1862. 
The  custom  of  borough-English,  whereby  estates 
descend  to  the  youngest  son,  prevails  hero.  Mar- 
kets, wHich  are  well  suppliea,  are  held  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Fairs  for  cheese,  cattle, 
horses,  &c.,  are  held  on  April  5,  July  6,  Sept.  28, 
and  Nov.  28. 

The  history  of  Gloucester  carries  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  mentioned  in  Antonine's 
Itinerary  as  QJoma  Glevum,  and  was  founded  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  44,  to  repel  the  wild  Celta  of  S. 
Wales.  Koman  coins  and  antiquities  are  con- 
stantly dug  up  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  old 
encampment.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  it  surren- 
dered to  the  king  of  Wessex  in  577,  being  then 
called  Gteau-cetter,  In  the  war  between  Robert 
and  William,  the  sons  of  the  Norman  conqueror, 
it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  was  rebuilt,  when 
the  present  cathedral  was  commenced.  In  tlie 
wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  the 
inhab.  sided  zealously  ^"ith  the  latter ;  and  hence, 
at  the  Restoration,  the  city  fortifications  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.  The  gates  continued  to 
stand  for  many  years  subsequendy  ;  but  even  oi 
these  only  the  name  remains. 

GLUCKSTADT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein,  Germany,  in  a  marshy  tract  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  about  30  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  26^ 
m.  NW.  Hamburg,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway 
from  Hamburg  to  Kiel.  Pop.  5.752  in  1860.  GlUclc- 
stadt  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some  strength ;  but, 
since  1814,  its  works  have  been  nearly  demolished. 
It  is  regularly  built  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  canals,  but  has  a  very  defi- 
cient supply  of  good  drinkable  water,  on  which 
account  the*  rain  has  to  be  carefully  preserved  in 
cisterns.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
superior  judicial  courts  of  the  prov. ;  and  has  a 
school  of  navigation,  and  various  other  schools. 
Since  1830,  GlUckstadt  has  been  a  free  port.  Its 
inhab.  are  principally  engaged  iu  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  Greenland  whale  fishery. 

GOA,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East,  prov.  Bejapoor, 
on  an  isL  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mandona,  250  m.  SSE.  Bombay  ;  lat  15°  30'  N., 
lon^.  740  2'  E.  Pop.  reduced  to  about  4,000,  it 
havmg  been  nearly  superseded  by  New  Goa  or 
Panjim,  built  on  the  sea-shore  about  5  m.  distant, 
which  has  a  pop.  of  about  20,000.  The  old  city, 
now  almost  deserted  except  by  priests,  is  *  a  city 
of  churches ;  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to 
have  been  expended  in  their  erection.'  The  an- 
cient specimens  of  architecture  at  this  place  far 
excel  any  thing  that  has  been  attempted  in  mo- 
dem times  in  any  other  part  of  the  J^t,  both  in 
grandem*  and  taste.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is 
built  after  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  of 
which  it  is  said  to  be  an  accurate  copy,  llie 
church  of  St.  Dominick  is  decorated  with  paint- 
ings of  Italian  masters ;  and  that  of  the  Jesuits 
contains  the  tx)mb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  sepul- 
chre of  black  marble^  richly  sculptured  in  bas- 
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relief,  representing  various  passages  of  his  life. 
The  cathedral  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Augustine  church  and 
convent  is  also  a  noble  pile  of  building.  Most  of 
the  churches  are,  however,  going  rapidly  to  ruin, 
and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  viceroys  has  been 
long  unoccupied ;  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Inquisition,  though  entire,  has  been  shut 
up  for  many  vears.  (Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, p.  24o.) 

New  Goa,  founded  early  in  the  18th  century, 
and  now  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  prin- 
cipal Portuguese  inhab.,  is  a  well-built  town,  the 
houses  being  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles,  a 
circumstance  imusual  in  Hindostan.  Thin  layers 
of  oyster  shell  generally  supply  the  place  of  glass 
in  the  windows.  A  fine  causeway,  3  m.  in  length, 
connects  the  town  with  San  Peilro  (the  present 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Goa),  and  serves  to 
shut  out  the  sea  from  an  extensive  tract,  partly  in 
cultivation,  and  partly  occupied  by  salt-pits. 

New  Goa  has  a  harbour,  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  in  India,  but,  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
much  mud  is  brought  into  it  by  the  river,  that 
ships  of  large  burden  find  it  difficult  to  enter. 
Like  another  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  (roa  island, 
it  is  defended  by  several  forts  and  batteries ;  both 
the  towns  are  also  fortified,  but  not  strongly. 

The  inhab.  of  Goa  are  princi{)ally  the  mixed 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives, 
and  African  slaves ;  there  are  some  Jews  ;  native 
Portuguese  are  few.  The  wholesale  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  pop.,  the  retail  in  those  of 
the  Jews  and  Hindoo  natives.  Though  formerly 
the  centre  of  eastern  commerce,  Goa  has  now 
only  an  inconsiderable  trade  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  China 
and  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  imports  are  chiefly 
piece-goods,  raw  silk,  ivory,  sugar,  woollens,  glass, 
and  a  few  other  European  articles.  Its  exports 
ore  very  trifiiug,  and  are  chiefly  hemp,  betel  nut, 
cowries,  and  to^s,  beads,  &c,  for  Africa. 

The  territories  possessed  by  Portugal  in  Hin- 
dostan, exclusive  of  Damann  and  Diu,  are  con- 
fined to  the  district  around  Goa,  40  m.  in  len^i 
by  20  in  breadth,  below  the  W.  Ghauts,  havmg 
N.  the  dom.  of  Sattarah,  E.  and  S.  the  British 
territories,  and  W.  the  ocean  ;  with  a  total  pop.  of 
about  417,000  inhab.  Goa  was  taken  from  the 
Hindoo  sovereigns  of  Bijanagur  by  a  Moham- 
medan prince  of  the  Bahmenee  dynasty  in  1469 ; 
and  in  1510  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Albu- 
querque, who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  India.  During  the  16th  century, 
the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  a  number  of  places 
on  the  sea-coasts  of  India,  but  their  territories  at 
no  period  extended  far  inland.  In  1807,  Goa  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  held  it  till 
1815.  During  the  late  civil  war  in  Portugal,  this 
colony  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Donna  Maria  I: 

GODALMING,  a  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, ca  Surrey,  hnnd.  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
river  Wey,  4  m.  SSW.  Guildford,  31  m.  SW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  43  m.  by  London  and  Soutik 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  2,321,  and 
of  par.  5,778  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  in  a 
valley,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  high  and  steep 
ground.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street^ 
which  extends  about  |  m.  along  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Portsmouth,  but  it  is  narrow^ 
badly  paved,  and  insufficiently  lighted.  The  vil-> 
lage'of  Crownpita  stands  about  ^  m.  SE.,  and  that 
of  Femcorob  about  the  same  distance  NE.  of  the 
town  ;  and  both  are  nearly  united  to  it  by  houses.. 
The  church  is  spacious,  with  a  lofty  steeple  con- 
taining eight  bells  :  the  living  a  vicarage  in  th» 
patronage  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.    There  aid 
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places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Independents  and  Quakers.  On  the  common, 
about  1  m.  from  the  town,  is  an  almshouse  for  ten 
old  men,  founded  in  1622.  The  bridLro,  which  is  of 
brick  and  stone,  was  opened  in  1783.  Attached 
to  the  church  is  a  good  charity  school,  and  there 
are  several  Sunday  schools  in  the  town. 

Godalming,  anciently  a  clothing  town  of  some 
note,  at  present  possesses  very  little  importance 
beyond  being  a'  place  of  considerable  thoroughfare. 
There  are  four  or  five  mills  on  the  river  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  parchment,  and  leather; 
and  the  manufactory  of  cotton  stockings  gives 
employment  to  a  few  pereons.  Timber,  bark,  and 
hops  are  exported.  The  river  Wey  is  made  navi- 
gable from  Guildford  under  the  3drd  of  George  11. ; 
and  coals  are  brought  up  here  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  old  corporation  of  this  town  consisted  of  a 
warden  and  eight  assistants,  and  was  chiefly  go- 
verned by  a  charter  granted  in  the  18th  of  Charles 
II.  The  present  f^ovemment  is  vested  in  four 
aldermen  (one  being  warden)  and  twenty-one 
councillore.  The  local  act,  regulating  the  paving, 
<bc.  of  the  town,  is  the  6th  of  George  I V. ;  and 
the  rates  levied  under  it  average  about  8107.  a 
year.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fain  for  horses  and 
farming  stock,  Feb.  13  and  July  10. 

GODAVERY,  a  considerable  river  of  Hindo- 
stan,  through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows, 
extending  through  nearly  9^  of  long.  Its  course 
lies  between  those  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Naha- 
nuddy  on  the  N.,  and  the  Krithna  on  the  S.,  chiefly 
through  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  B^ar.  It 
rises  dv  numerous  streams  in  the  W.  Ghauts, 
about  lat.  2(P  N.  and  long.  74^  £.,  and  runs  in  a 
direction  generally  £.,  but  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion southward,  to  near  long.  80^  £.  From  this 
point,  it  flows  mostly  SE.  for  about  90  m.,  bound- 
ing the  prov.  Hyderabad  NE.,  and  separates  near 
Rajahmmidry  (N.  Circars)  into  two  arms,  which 
fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  lat,  16°  20' 
and  16^  40',  enclosing  a  fertile  delta,  with  an  area 
of  about  500  sq.  m.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Godavery  is  estimated  at  about  800  m.,  and  during 
the  rainy  season  it  is  in  many  parts  1^  m.  wide. 
Its  chief  aflluents  are  the  Wync^nga,  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  firoin  the  ^,  and  the  Man- 
gera  from  the  S.  Its  banks  abound  with  timber, 
but  no  very  important  towns  are  situated  on  them. 

GOLCONDA,  a  toYm  and  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
proY.  Hyderabad,  on  a  hill  about  8  m.  W.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an 
extensive  Hindoo  kingdom.  It  is  chiefly  noted 
as  a  depot  for  diamonds,  which  are  brought  to  it  to 
be  polished  and  prepared  for  sale  from  other  marts, 
mostly  in  the  Balaghaut  districts.  Its  immediate 
vidnity  contains  no  diamond  mines. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov. 
Licgnitz,  cap.  circ.  of  Goldberg-Hainau ;  on  the 
Kat^bach,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rietengebirge,   18  m.  SW.  by  W.  Licgnitz. 
I*op.  6,688  in  1861.    The  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
council  and  judicial  courts  for  the  circle  and  town, 
and  has  a  high  school  (burger  §chtde)  at  which 
Wallenstein  was  educated.    The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  weaving  woollen  cloth,  but 
have  also  manufactures  of  flannels,  woollen  stock- 
ings, gloves,  and  considerable  dye-works.    The 
town  derived  its  name  from  a  neighbouring  gold- 
mine, now  abandoned,  but  formerly  very  pro- 
ductive.   The  hamlet  of  Wahlstadt,  about  6  m. 
£.  of  this  town,  is  memorable  in  Prussian  histoiy 
fur  the  dedsive  and  important  victory  gained  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1813,  by  Marshal  Blucher 
and  the  landwehr  under  his  command  over  the 
French  under  Maodonald.    The  latter  lost  15,000 
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men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  102  pieces  of  can- 
non fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqaerois. 

GOLNITZ,  a  market  town  ot  Hungazy,  oo. 
Zips,  22i  m.  SW.  Eperies.  Pop.  4,937  in  18o7. 
The  town  is  the  scat  of  a  mining  council  and  tri- 
bunal, and  has  considerable  mines  of  iron  and 
copper,  iron  forges,  and  cutlery  and  iron- wire  fac- 
tories. iLs  inbabitAnts  are  psjrtly  Rom.  Catholics 
and  partly  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

GOMBROON,  or  BUXDER-ABBAS  ('  Port  of 
Abbas,'  an.  Honmiz  or  Harmozia)^  a  sea-port  town 
of  Persia,  prov.  Kcrman,  but  at  present  belonging 
to  the  Imiira  of  Muscat,  on  the  Persian  IjuI^ 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Ormuz,  and  160  m. 
S.  Kerman.  Pop.  from  4,000  to  5,000,  chiefly 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Kurds,  with  a  few  Armoiians 
and  Bedouins.  The  town  stands  on  a  elcifpe  ap- 
proaching the  sea,  in  a  barren  and  desolate  coun- 
try :  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circ, 
and  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  houses  aie 
few  and  wretchedly  constructed,  and  the  people 
are  mostly  ]o<lged  in  huts.  Gombroon  appears  to 
have  been  a  town  of  very  little  importance  before 
1622,  when  Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  the  English, 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  the  island  of  Ormuz, 
and  transferred  the  commerce  to  this  port.  Instead 
of  being  carried  by  sea  up  to  Buporan  and  the  N. 
parts  of  the  gulf,  many  of  the  imports  from  India 
and  Africa  were  now  landed  at  Gombroon,  and 
transported  by  caravans  to  the  interior,  so  that  it 
became  for  a  time  the  emporium  of  Persia.  The 
English,  Dutch,  and  French,  for  a  long  perioil, 
had  lai^e  factories  here ;  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  route  to  the  interior 
having  become  interrupted  by  wars  and  commo- 
tions, the  factories  were  lefl  to  decay  or  destruction, 
and  the  European  merchants  removed  to  Bushire, 
now  the  centre  of  the  trade.  Some  remains  of  the 
English  factory  still  exist,  but  the  Dutch  it  the 
only  one  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  it  is 
used  by  the  Imdm  as  an  occasional  residence. 
Gombroon  appears  to  present  more  natural  advan- 
tages for  a  commercial  town  than  Bushire,  the 
route  from  it  leading  by  natural  passes  into  the 
heart  of  Persia ;  and  when,  some  years  ago,  Bu- 
shire remained  in  a  disturbed  state,  commerce 
speedily  found  its  way  again  into  this  channeL 
Even  now  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  is  said  to 
be  increasing.  Persian  carpets,  tobacco,  and  drieil 
fruits  form  its  exports;  its  imports  are  diiefly 

?iece  goods,  Indian  cloths,  and  China  ware  The 
mdm  collects  a  revenue  of  from  8,000  to  10,000 
dolls,  a  year  from  the  town.  Immediately  without 
the  walls  are  the  cemeteries  of  the  former  Euro- 
pean inhabitants,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are 
some  very  extensive  tanks  excavated  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  length  of  the  largest  of  which  has 
been  estimated  at  ^  m.  (Whitelock;  Kempthome 
in  Geog.  Journal,  v.  and  viil) 
GOMEKA,  one  of  the  Canaries,  which  see. 
GONDAH,  a  large  city,  commonly  called  the 
cap.  of  Abyssinia,  Idngd.  Amhara,  proy.  Dembea, 
on  the  Agrab,  about  20  m.  N.  Lake  Tsana  or 
Dembea,  270  m.  £.  by  S.  Scnaar,  and  1,260  SSE. 
Cairo ;  Ut.  N.  12^  84'  80",  long.  E.  87^  30'  15". 
Estimated  pop.  6,000.  The  city  stands  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  lands, 
and,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  resembles  more  a 
forest  than  a  city,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
trees  that  surround  its  churehes.  The  city  is  built 
in  a  straggling  manner,  occuppng  a  space  about 
11  m.  in  cire. ;  the  houses,  which  are  mean  and 
wretched,  are  either  of  plaster  or  stone,  having 
one  story  and  a  high  thatched  roof.  The  only 
structure  worth  notice  is  the  royal  palace,  a  square 
Gothic  stone  building,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
once  consisting  of  four  stories:  it  was  built  under 
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the  direction  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  great  part  is 
now  in  rains;  but  the  lower  floors  still  contain 
ample  accommodation.  One  room,  used  as  an 
audience  chamber,  is  120  ft.  long.  The  churches, 
of  which  there  are  above  forty,  have  no  pretensions 
either  to  beauty  or  convenience.  There  are  very 
few  shops,  and  all  goods  for  sale  are  exposed  in 
the  great  square.  The  people  of  (vondar  nave  for 
some  yeais  been  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  wild 
tribes  by  which  it  is  suitoonded.  The  city  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gallas,  who,  for  a  long  period, 
have  been  the  scourge  of  the  Abvssinians.  (Hit- 
ter's Africa,  u  208;  Gobat's  Abyssinia,  78,  168, 
176.) 

GOOD  HOPE  (CAPE  OF).     See  Capb  of 
Good  Hope. 

GOODWIN  SANDS,  famous  and  formerly  dan- 
gerous sand-banks,  off  the  £.  coast  of  the  co.  Kent, 
about  4  m.  £.  Deal,  and  stretching  N£.  and  SW. 
about  10  m.  These  sands  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  once  made  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and 
to  have  been  submerged  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  Kuf^  or  the  banning  of  that 
of  Henry  I.  Formerly  the  sands  were  held  to  be 
very  dangerous;  vessels  riding  in  the  Downs 
being  sometimes  driven  upon  them,  and  generally 
wrecked ;  occasionally  through  the  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  pilots,  but  more  frequently  from 
the  violence  of  the  SE.  and  NE.  winds.  They 
are  divided  into  two  principal  parts  by  a  narrow 
channel:  in  many  places  they  are  dry  at  low 
water,  and  some  spots  appear  even  sooner.  The 
N.  division  is  of  a  triangular  form,  lying  N.  and 
S.,  being  about  8^  m.  long,  and  2|i  m.  broad :  the 
N.  end,  called  the  North  8and  Head,  is  about  7  m. 
from  the  coast,  its  position  being  marked  by  a 
light-vessel.  The  Bunt  Head,  on  the  W.  side,  is 
very  dangerous.  The  largest  spot  that  dries  on 
thiii  sand  has  got  from  seamen  the  name  of  Ja- 
maica Island.  The  S.  part  of  the  Goodwin  Sands 
is  about  7  m.  in  length ;  at  its  N.  end  it  is  about 
2^  m.  in  breadth,  gradually  diminishing  towards 
the  SW.  till  it  terminates  in  the  narrow  point 
called  South  Sand  Head,  marked  by  a  light-vessel, 
moored  about  3  m.  from  shore.  But  the  position 
of  these  sands  varies  more  or  leas  every  year, 
through  the  joint  influence  of  storms  and  tides. 

GOOLE,  a  town  and  river-port  of  England,  W. 
Kidmg,  CO.  York,  on  the  Ouse,  22  m.  W.  Hull, 
and  175  m.  N.  London,  by  Great  Northern  rail- 
way. Pop.  6^850  in  1861.  Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  Groole  was  an  obscure  hamlet ;  and  is  iiidebted 
for  its  rapid  rise  to  its  situation  on  the  Ouse,  at 
the  point  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  canal,  belong- 
ing to  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company, 
from  Ferrybridge ;  and  to  its  also  being  contiguous 
to  the  junction  of  the  Don  with  the  Ouse.  To 
accommodate  the  shipping  engaged  in  these  great 
lines  of  internal  navigation,  two  extensive  docks, 
and  a  harbour  communicating  with  them  and  with 
the  river,  have  been  constructed.  Warehouses  of 
sufficient  security  having  also  been  built,  Goole 
was  made  a  bonding  port  in  1828;  and  it  has  since 
continued  to  increase  in  pop.  and  importance.  In 
1859  the  gross  customs'  duties  collected  at  Goole 
amounted  to  86,747iL ;  in  1861  to  56,735/. ;  and  in 
1863  to  96,2262.  The  distance  inland,  and  the 
diflicolty  of  navigating  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal 
drawlMicks  on  G<K>le;  but  vessels  drawing  15  and 
17  ft.  water  have,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  tide, 
reached  it  in  safety.  In  January,  1864,  there 
belonged  to  Goole  209  sailing  vessels  under  60, 
and  313  above  50  tons,  besides  8  steamen  under, 
and  10  above  50  tons  burthen. 

GOREE,  an  isL  and  town  adjacent  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  149  39'  6o"  N.,  long.  IT®  26' 
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25"  W.,  on  the  S.  side  of  Cape  de  Verd,  belonging 
to  the  French,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  colony 
of  Sen^aL  The  island  is  merely  a  barren  rock, 
about  8  m.  in  circuit,  very  steep  on  its  W.,  S.,  and 
E.  sides,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  small  elevated 
plateau,  on  which  is  fort  St.  Michael,  commanding 
the  town.  On  the  N  £.  side  of  the  island  is  a  small 
harbour,  affording  good  anchorage  for  eight  months 
of  the  year.  The  town  of  Goree  occupies  more 
than  2-3rd8  of  the  island.  Pop.  4,100  in  1861,  of 
whom  but  102  were  Europeans.  Its  streets  are 
rather  narrow,  but  straight  and  clean ;  its  houses, 
built  of  basalt  cemented  with  mortar,  are  terraced 
in  the  Italian  style.  It  has  a  civil  and  commer- 
cial tribuiud,  and  is  anentrepdt  for  gum  Senegal, 
ivory,  gold-dust,  and  other  productions  of  the 
coast  The  island  is  deficient  in  water,  which  has 
to  be  brought  from  the  mainland ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  healthy.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  in  1677. 

GORITZ  (Germ.  G»r*,  ItaL  Gorizia),  a  town  of 
Austria,  prt)v.  of  Illyria,  gov.  Trieste,  cap.  circ.  of 
same  name ;  on  the  Isonzo,  12  m.  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  21  m.  NN  W.  Trieste  on  the  railway 
frona  Trieste  to  Venice.  Pop.  13,299  in  1857. 
GoritK  is  composed  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town. 
The  first,  situated  on  a  hill,  is  the  more  ancient : 
it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  partly 
mined  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
G5rz,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  secrmd,  situated 
beneath  the  former,  is  a  well-built  town,  its  houses 
bein^  mostljr  modem,  and  its  streets  clean  and 
furnished  with  foot-paths.  Qoritz  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  4  other  churches,  a  handsome  bishop's 
palace,  and  other  noble  residences,  some  barracks, 
occupying  what  was  formerly  a  Jesuit's  college,  a 
circle-hall,  town-house,  almshouses,  and  an  elegant 
new  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  tribunal 
of  the  circle,  and  of  a  non-suffragan  bishop ;  and 
has  an  episcopal  seminary  for  the  whole  gov.  of 
Trieste,  a  philosophical  academy,  gymnasium, 
superior  female  school,  belonging  to  Ursuline 
nuns,  a  Piarist  college,  Jews'  school,  teachers' 
academy,  and  a  society  of  a^cultnre  and  arts.  It 
has  three  sugar-refineries,  silks,  rosoglio,  leather, 
and  various  other  factories,  dye-houses,  and  a  brisk 
general  trade.  The  exiled  kmg  of  France,  Charles 
A.,  died  at  (^oritz  in  1886. 

GOKLITZ,  a  town  of  Prassian  SUesia,  gov. 
Liegnitx,  cap.  circ  of  same  name,  on  the  Neisse, 
52  m.  W.  by  S.  Liegnitx,  on  the  railway  from 
Liegnita  to  Dresden.  Pop.  27,983  in  1861,  exclu- 
sive of  a  garriron  of  1,449.  The  town  is  walled, 
and  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and  has  three  suburbs. 
The  town  is  in  general  well-built,  and  in  a  flou- 
rishing state,  with  wide  streets  and  spacious 
squares.  It  has  several  fine  public  edifices,  mclud- 
ing  the  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  edifice 
of  the  loth  century,  and  the  town-balL  There 
are  four  hospitals,  a  prison,  orphan  asylum, 
g3rmnasium,  and  three  public  librsries.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  council  for  tne  drcle  of  the  courts  of 
justice  for  the  town  and  the  princifmlity  of  G^irlitz, 
a  board  of  taxation,  and  the  Oberlansitz  association 
of  arts  and  sciences.  A  good  deal  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloth  is  made  here ;  there  is  also  an  active 
trade  in  the  linen  fabrics  and  wool  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  districts.  The  manufacture  of  steel  and 
iron  wares,  bell-casting,  tanning,  lithographic  and 
other  printing,  and  linen  bleaching,  are  the  other 
chief  branches  of  industrv. 

GORUCKPORE,  a  di^tr.  of  British  Ilindostan, 
presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Oude,  between  lat  25^  40' 
and  270  40' N.,  and  long.  81©  60'  and  84©  80'  E., 
having  N.  Nepaul,  E.  the  distr.  Saran,  S.  those  of 
Ghazipoor  and  Juanpore,  and  W.  the  dom.  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude.     Area,  9,520  sq.  miles.     Pop. 
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8,087,874  in  1853.  The  Goggra  divides  the  district 
into  two  portions,  Azimghur  and  Goruckpoor 
Proper.  The  former  division  some  yean  ago  con- 
tained about  350,190  begas  of  land  m  cultivation, 
assessed  at  954,135  rupees ;  and  the  latter,  363,872 
begas  in  cultivation,  assessed  at  792,205  rupees. 
A  great  extent  of  the  surface  consists  of  jungle- 
forest,  inhabited  by  elephants  and  other  formidable 
wild  animals ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges 
there  is  a  very  extensive,  low,  marshy,  and  un- 
healthy tract  of  country  called  the  teniamL  Chief 
towns,' Goruckpore  the  cap.,  and  Azimghur.  This 
territorv  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Britbh 
by  cession  from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  in  1801. 

GOSLAK,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Hanover,  distr. 
Hildesheim,  on  the  Grose,  a  tributary  of  the  Ocher, 
at  the  N£.  foot  of  the  Harz,  44  m.  8E.  Hanover, 
near  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Harzbuig.  Pop. 
7,619  in  1861.  Goslar  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Germany,  and  was,  till  1801,  a  free  town 
of  the  empire ;  often  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
and  formerly  Uie  seat  of  the  diet.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  a  very  antique  appearance.  Like  most 
old  towns  its  interior  is  gloomy ;  and  the  streets 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Its  greatest  curiositv, 
a  cathedral  finished  in  1050,  was  almost  whollv 
pulled  down  in  1820 ;  little  now  remaining  of  it 
except  a  small  chapel,  containing  an  ancient  Saxon 
altar,  and  some  otner  curiosities.  Part  of  a  palace, 
built  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  is  now  used  as  a 
corn-warehouse.  Goslar  is  the  seat  of  the  mining 
council  for  the  Harz,  and  of  the  com  magazines 
for  the  same  district.  It  has  several  churches,  an 
hospital,  gjrmnasium,  several  breweries,  the  beer 
of  which  enjoys  great  celebrity ;  manufactures  of 
vitriol,  sheet  lead,  shot,  copper,  and  iron  wares. 
Most  of  the  inhab.  are  LuUierans,  and  employed 
in  the  mines  of  the  Bammelsberg,  about  1  m.  £rom 
the  town. 

GOSPORT,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  hund.  Tichfield,  pkr.  Alver^ 
stoke,  opposite  to  and  separated  from  Portsmouth 
by  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  14  m.  SE. 
Siouthampton,  and  89  m.  SW.  London  by  London 
and  South  Western  railwav.  Pop.  7,789  in  1861. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  which 
appear  to  be  a  segment  of  those  of  Portsmouth. 
These  fortifications  include,  not  only  the  town  of 
Gosport,  but  the  government  establishment  of 
Weovil,  separated  from  the  former  by  enclosed 
fields.  Gosport  and  Weovil  together  occupy  the 
£.  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  between  two  mlets 
of  Portsmouth  haiDOur;  the  northern  of  which  is 
called  Forton  Lake,  and  the  southern,  Haslar  or 
Alverstoke  Lake.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  broad  street,  containing  many  good  houses, 
running  W.  from  the  shore  through  its  whole 
extent ;  one  or  two  other  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  former;  and  several  more  crossing  them 
mostly  at  right  angles.  It  is  in  general  pretty 
well  built  and  paved,  clean,  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  well  supplied  with  water.  Towards  its  N. 
side,  it  has  a  tolerably  good  square,  termed  Cold 
Harbour:  it  has  few  public  buildings  worthy  of 
remark.  The  chureh,  a  neat  and  spacious  edifice, 
is  a  curacv  of  Alverstoke :  there  are  Independent, 
Kom.  Catholic,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  chapels,  an 
ftcademy  for  ministers  of  the  first-mentioned  sect, 
several  charity  schools,  some  almshouses  for  poor 
widows,  an  extensive  bridewell,  and  an  assemoly- 
room  at  the  principal  hotel.  A  large  building  was, 
in  1811,  erected  by  shares,  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion on  the  shore,  for  a  market-house;  but  it 
proved  a  losing  speculation,  and  is  no  longer 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Its  lower  part  has  long 
been  shut  up;  its  upper  part  is  at  present  used 
for  the  meetings  of  tae  Feny  Committee  and  the 
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Philosophical  Society.  The  town  is  quite  open  on 
the  side  of  the  harbour;  there  is  a  floating  brid^, 
propelled  by  steam,  and  of  large  dimensions,  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

On  the  land  side,  beyond  the  gates,  is  the  popu- 
lous suburb  of  Bingham-Town,  in  which  is  the 
terminus  of  the  London  and  South- Western  rail- 
way. The  inhabitants  of  Gosport  are  of  the  same 
description  as  those  of  Portsmouth,  follow  the  same 
pursuits,  and  partake  equally  of  the  benefits  which 
result  from  the  public  estabushments.  In  time  of 
war,  Gosport  shares  in  the  commercial  activity 
tliat  prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 
Some  vessels  and  boats  are  built,  but  there  are  no 
other  manufactures  of  consequence.  There  are  2 
fairs  annuaUy,  but  they  are  of  no  importance. 

The  establishment  of  Weovil  comprises  the 
royal  brewery  and  cooperage;  storehouses  for 
provisions  of  all  kinds  for  the  navy ;  an  extenaive 
ship-biscuit  manufactory,  wrought  by  machinery ; 
and  the  general  victualling  department,  removed 
thither  from  Portsmouth  in  1827-8.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  a  large  basin  and  canal, 
where  ships  of  large  burden  take  in  stores.  Near 
Weovil  are  some  extensive  military  banacks.  N. 
of  Forton  Lake  is  Priddy's  Hard,  where  is  a  lai|re 
powder  magazine.  At  Forton  there  was  formerly 
a  brick  edifice  of  considerable  size,  in  which  many 
French  prisoners  were  detained  during  the  late 
war ;  but  it  has  been  pulled  down.  On  the  S.  side 
of  Haslar  Lake  stands  Haslar  Royal  Hospital,  a 
magnificent  asylum  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen. 
It  was  commenced  in  1746  and  finished  in  1762. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion 
570  ft.  broad,  with  two  wings,  each  about  550  ft. 
in  len^rth,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  hi^h  wall, 
enclosing  an  area  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circnit.  It 
is  capable  of  at  once  accommodating  2,000 
patients  ;  and  has,  besides,  apartments  for  the 
numerous  oflicen  connected  with  it,  a  neat  chapel, 
and  a  fine  museum  of  natural  olijects.  The  annual 
expenses  of  Haslar  Hospital  are  estimated  at  about 
5,000/L  At  Stoke  Bay,  about  2^  m.  SW.  Gosport, 
a  little  watoing-place  has  grown  up  since  18:25, 
and  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Gospoit  is 
a  polling-place  for  the  S.  division  of  Hants. 

GOTHA  (PRINCIPALITY  OF).  SeeCoBiXRo- 
Sazb-Gotha. 

Goth  A,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  principality,  and,  conjointly  with  Cobin$r. 
the  residence  of  tiie  sovereign  prince ;  on  the  de^ 
clivity  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
bv  the  palace  of  Friedenstein,  46  m.  N.  by  W. 
Cobuxg,  and  12^  m.  W.  bv  S.  Erfurt,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Leipzig  to  ^rankfort-on-the-Main. 
Pop.  15,105  in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  best  laid  oat 
and  best  built  towns  of  Germany,  and  is  surrounded 
by  handsome  boulevards,  which  replace  its  an> 
cient  fortifications.  Being  situated  from  900  to 
1,050  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  climate  is 
cold,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  not  ex~ 
oeedinp^  49^  Fahr.  The  palace,  called  Frieden- 
stein, is  an  imposing  building,  conspicuous  at  a 
<^tance,not  unlike  Windsor  Castle  in  its  situa- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  similar  terraces,  oom- 
manding  fine  views.  It  contains  a  pictnr»-gallery, 
in  which  there  are  some  good  paintings  by  Italian 
masters,  though  the  works  of  the  old  German  and 
Dutch  schools  predominate;  a  collection  of  copper- 
plate engravings;  a  library  of  150,000  vola.;  a 
cabinet  of  coins ;  a  museum  of  natural  histoiy  snd 
the  fine  arts ;  and  a  Japanese  and  Chinese  mu- 
seum, oontaining  Chinese  and  Japanese  books, 
articles  of  furniture  and  weapons,  including  a  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  eastern  traveller,  sieetaen. 
The  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals  is  both  extenaiTe 
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and  complete,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  the  kind  in  Europe;  it  comprises 
nearly  10,000  ancient  and  52,000  modem  coins, 
13,000  impressions  in  sulphur,  a  numismatic 
library  of  6,000  vols.,  and  9,000  drawings  of 
luedals.  The  town  of  Gotha  has  seven  churches, 
an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium,  with  an  excellent 
library,  a  new  ducal  gymnasium,  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  a  house  of  correction,  an  institution 
for  the  improvement  of  neglected  children,  the 
Caroline  establishment  for  poor  girls,  a  teachers' 
seminary,  school  of  trades,  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  fire  and  life 
assurance  ofiice,  from  which  policies  may  be  ob- 
tained for  any  part  of  Germany.  (lOtha  has  a 
large  manufactory  of  porcelain;  and  produces 
cotton,  woollen,  and  liuen  fabrics  and  yam,  sail- 
cloth, leather,  tin  and  lacquered  wares  of  ail  kinds, 
fire  engines  and  buckets,  coloured  paper  and  fur- 
niture, and  has  numerous  dyeing-houses.  It  has 
an  active  and  extensive  trade,  and,  amongst  other 
articles,  Gotha  sausages  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
(xermany.  A  little  to  the  SE.  is  the  observatory 
of  Seebeig;  and  not  far  fn>m  the  palace  is  "a 
pleasure-house,  with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery, 
and  a  ducal  park  ornamented  with  statues.  The 
foundation  of  Gotha  is  attributed  to  William, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  in  %4. 

GOTTENBURG,  or  GOTHENBURG  (Swed. 
Gaieborp)f  a  sea-port  city  of  Sweden,  and  the  se- 
cond in  that  kingdom,  in  the  W.  part  of  which  it 
IS  situated;  at  the  head  of  a  fiord,  near  the 
Cattegat,  which  receives  the  Gsta,  about  260  m. 
8\V.  by  W.  Stockholm,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway,  and  157  m.  SSE.  Christiania.  Pop. 
88,504  in  1860.  The  town  stands  principally  in  a 
marshy  plain,  surrounded  by  precipitous  ridges  of 
naked  rocks,  from  100  to  800  ft.  high ;  but  partly 
on  the  heights  to  the  W. ;  being  thus  divided  into 
the  I^wer  and  Upper  town.  The  former  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  and  has  an  appearance 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  towns  in  Holland. 
The  entrance  to  Gottenbnig  from  the  S.  is  ex- 
tremely fine:  the  slope  of  the  hill,  along  which 
the  road  winds,  is  covered  with  houses  whose 
shaded  gardens  spread  beautifully  up  the  height 
behind,  while  in  front  are  long  terraces,  and 
neatly-clipped  harbour  walks,  all  mingling  richly 
among  lai^e  trees  of  southern  foliage.  The  dty 
is  entered  by  a  good  bridge,  and  the  lofty  fiat- 
roofed  houses,  all  built  of  stone,  or  of  well-stuccoed 
brick, — the  wide  streets,  regularly  paved,  with 
foot-walks, — the  deep  canals,  with  which  the  place 
abounds,  displaying  rows  of  trees  on  either  bank — 
all  help  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  Gottenbuig  is 
a  southern  city.  Since  1834  the  town  has  rapidly 
increased ;  most  of  the  empty  spaces  inside  have 
been  built  upon,  and  the  rent  of  houses  has  risen 
35  and  40  p^  cent.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
Upper  town  are  erectecl  upon  the  steepest  ridges 
of  the  rock,  rising  one  above  another  in  situations 
apparently  the  most  perilous  and  uisecure ;  these, 
however,  together  with  the  bold  scenery  round  the 
city,  and  the  harbour  thronged  with  vessels  and 
boats  in  front  of  it,  give  Gottenburg  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  is  defended  by  three 
forts.  The  suburbs  are  larger  than  the  town  it- 
self, and  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
tlie  fiord.  The  city  has  several  large  squares  and 
market-places,  and  some  tolerable  hotels;  there 
are,  however,  few  public  edifices  or  other  objects 
worth  notice.  The  principal  are  the  exchange, 
the  extensive  buildings  belonging  to  the  E.  India 
Company,  an  hospital,  and  a  magnificent  church, 
built  since  1812,  with  stone  from  Scotland.  The 
exchange  is  handsome,  large,  and  splendid  enough 
for  a  conunercial  city  of  the  firat  class.    The  city 


has  five  churches,  one  being  a  cathedral,  a  Mora- 
vian chapel,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  gymnasium, 
Prince  Oscar's  school,  in  which  100  soldiern' 
children  arc  educated,  a  free  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  300  poor  children,  and  the  board  of  200 
do.;  with  Sunday-schools  and  many  benevolent 
institutions.  It  mis  also  an  arsenal,  custom-house, 
2  banks,  a  theatre,  barracks,  and  docks  for  ship- 
building, and  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufac- 
turing activity.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  3 
large  cotton  mills  and  1  large  sail-cloth  and  linen 
manufactory  have  been  built,  and  are  in  full 
operation ;  the  machinery  was  brought  principally 
from  England  and  Belgium.  There  are,  also, 
several  factories  for  weaving  common  printed  cot- 
ton goods.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  glass,  and  paper; 
but  most  of  these  are  upon  a  Umited  scale.  There 
is  a  considerable  porter  brewery,  the  produce  of 
which  is  famous  throughout  the  N.  of  Europe. 

The  harbour  is  the  most  conveniently  situated 
for  foreign  trade  in  Sweden.  It  is  formed  by  two 
long  chains  of  rocks,  and  protected  at  its  mouth 
by  the  fort  of  Nya-Elfsborg,  built  at  the  extreme 
projection  of  a  long  rocky  island,  running  into 
the  Cattegat.  Immediately  within  this  fort, 
where  the  fiord  is  not  half  a  mile  wide,  the  larger 
vessels  trading  to  the  port  usually  remain,  while 
those  of  smaller  burden  proceed  some  distance 
further,  to  Klippen,  an  extensive  suburb  of  (rot- 
tenbuig,  fh>m  whence  the  iimer  harbour  com- 
mences. Vessels  do  not  come  close  to  tlie  city, 
but  lie  in  the  river  or  harbour  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  goods  being  conveyed  from  and 
to  them  by  lighters  that  navigate  the  canals  of 
the  Lower  town.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  port 
is  17  ft. ;  and  there  is  no  tide,  bv,  or  shallow. 
A  vessel  entering  the  Gi)tha  ^fiord)  must  take  a 
pilot  on  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  her  half 
a  league  W.  of  Wingo  Beacon.  After  Stockholm, 
Gottenburg  has  the  most  extensive  commerce  of 
any  town  in  Sweden.  According  to  an  ofiSoial 
report  (from  Mr.  Gregstrom,  Bntish  Consul  at 
Gottenburg,  in  Consular  Reports,  No.  XL),  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  five  yean, 
from  1855  to  1859,  was  estimated  as  follows ':— 

£ 
1855  .        .        .         1,100,000 


16.'>6 
1867 

1859 


950,000 

TfiS.OOO 

876,000 

1,100,000 


The  same  report  stated  the  value  of  imports  as 
follows : — 

£ 

1865    .    .   .    1,480,000 


IHftfl 
1857 
1858 
1859 


1,750,000 
1,320,000 
1,120,000 
1,300,000 


Iron  and  steel,  the  former  excellent,  the  latter 
inferior  to  that  made  in  England,  form  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  Thev  are  brought  frt>m 
the  rich  mines  of  Wermeland,  distant  about 
200  m.,  bemg  conveyed  bv  the  lake  Wener,  the 
TriSlhcetta  canal,  and  the  G&tha.  The  next  great 
article  of  export  is  timber,  particularly  deals, 
which  are  also  furnished  by  Wermeland.  The 
other  articles  of  export  are  linen,  sailcloth,  tar, 
copper,  alum,  glass,  cobalt,  manganese,  linseed, 
oak  bark,  bones,  juniper  berries,  cranberries,  and 
rock  moss  for  dyeing.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  sugar,  coflee,  tobacco,  cotton  yam  and 
twist,  salt,  indigo,  dye-woods.  South  Sea' oil,  rice, 
wine,  spices,  and  herrings.  Gottenburg  used,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  hemng  fishery ;  but  at  present  this  branch 
of  industry  has  become  extinct.    It  has  always 
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l)ecii  very  capricious,  the  fish  alternately  swairo- 
iuf^  on,  ur  al toother  deserting  the  coast.  Since 
1H12  they  have  entirely  disapii)eared ;  so  that 
(iottenburg,  instead  of  exporting,  at  present  im- 
Iiorts  considerable  supplies  of  herrings. 

There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  1800,  exclusive 
of  river  craft,  145  ships,  measuring  43.200  tons 
(C'onsular  Report).  The  opening  of  the  (i<5tha 
canal,  by  which  Gottenbuvg  communicates  with  a 
large  pait  of  the  interior  of  Sweden  by  means  of 
an  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation  (re- 
specting which,  see  Sweden),  has  exercised  a 
material  and  beneficial  inducnce  upon  its  com- 
mercial destinies.  Still  more  important  has  been 
(he  construction  of  a  railway  to  Stockholm,  un- 
dertaken at  the  cost  of  the  government,  and 
opened  in  1862.  The  trade  with  England  is  ex- 
tensive, and  English  is  generally  understood  in 
Ciottenburg.  Steamers  run  once  a  week  between 
Gottenbuig  and  Hull  for  eight  months  of  the 
year ;  but  in  winter  intercourse  tAkes  place  only 
by  the  tedious  route  of  Lubeck  and  Uambuig. 
Goods  may  be  bonded  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  city,  on  payment  of  ^  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Gottenbtug  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence 
of  a  military  governor,  and  the  seat  of  various 
courts  of  justice,  and  a  chaml)er  of  manufactures. 
It  has  an  academy  of  sciences  and  literature,  in- 
corporated 1775.  It  was  built  on  its  pre^^ent  site 
by  (xustaphus  Adolphus,  in  1611. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  k. 
Hanover,  cap.  princ.  of  same  name,  distr.  Hildes- 
heim,  on  the  railway  from  Uanover  to  Cassel; 
r>8  m.  S.  Hanover,  and  24  m.  NE.  CassoL  Pop. 
12,516  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Leine,  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley,  512  fl.  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Hainberg.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  old  and  new  town,  and  Masch  is 
walled  round,  and  has  four  gates.  The  ramparts 
are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  pleasant^ walk 
for  the  inhab.  Streets  broad  and  well  paved; 
but  the  houses,  though  old,  appear  neither  vene- 
rable nor  picturesque.  There  are  three  squares, 
the  largest  being  uie  market-place,  with  a  hand- 
some esplanade  and  fountain  in  the  centre,  three 
Lutheran  churches,  a  Kefonned  church,  and  a 
I{om.  Cath.  chapeL  The  church  of  St.  John's 
has  two  steeples,  each  200  ft.  high;  and  St. 
James's  is  300  ft.  high.  The  Universitv  church 
was  opened  in  1822.  The  other  chief  buildings 
are,  the  university-hall,  finished  in  1837;  the  court 
of  justice ;  the  lying-in  hospital ;  the  observatory, 
in  the  SE.  subiirb  of  the  town ;  and  the  theatre 
of  anatomy :  of  these,  tlie  first  and  last  two  are 
chaste  and  elegant  structures.  A  school  of  in- 
dustry was  founded  in  1785.  .  The  trade  of  the 
place,  independently  of  the  university,  is  quite 
•insignificant ;  the  sale  of  books,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacccKpipes,  are  the  only  thriving 
branches. 

The  university,  founded  by  Geoige  II.  in  1784, 
and  chartered  in  1786,  as  the  Aeademia  Georgia 
Augusta,  with  an  endowment  out  of  the  revenues 
of  some  secularised  monastic  property,  was,  down 
to  1881,  fully  entitled  to  its  appellation,  *the 
queen  of  German  universities,'  lK>th  on  account 
of  the  celebrity  of  its  professors,  and  the  number 
of  students  flocking  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  early  proa- 
perity  to  the  fostering  care  of  its  first  curator, 
Baron  Munchausen,  the  king's  home  minister; 
and  ita  subsequent  success  has  been  owing  to  the 
judicious  liberality  of  its  sovereigns,  who,  while 
cautiously  watching  its  {irogressive  efficiency, 
have  not  changed  the  direction  of  tlieir  bounty,  or 


iloled  out  its  supplies  with  a  nigganl  hand.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  was  begtm  by  ( ^baaer  the 
civilian,  in  1734 ;  and  in  the  century  since  elapM>d 
no  less  than  230  professors  have  given  instmction. 
most  of  them  in  every  brandi,  posaesidng  a 
higher  degree  of  talent  than  those  attached  to 
any  other  university  in  the  country :  among  these 
were  Heumann,  Mosheim,  Schleusner,  MichaelL^, 
Eichhom  and  Ewald,  in  theolog}';  Gebaoer, 
Spangenberg,  Wahl,  Hugo,  and  Rcigmann.  in 
law;  (^csncr,  Hovne,  Schldzer,  MUller,  Grimm, 
and  Heeren,  in  philology  and  hisUiry ;  Hallar,  Bin- 
roenbach,  Langenbeck,'Schrikler,  Baldinger,  Con- 
radi,  and  Osiander,  in  medical  science;  Gmelin 
an<i  Stromeyer,  in  chemistiy ;  Zenn,  Hoflhian,  uid 
Schrader,  iii  botany.  The'  entire  number  of  ma- 
triculated students  during  the  flrst  century  of  the 
university's  existence  was  89,736;  the  greai««t 
attendance  being  between  1822  and  1826,  when 
the  average  was  1,481  annually.  Since  1831, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  political  distart>- 
ances  at  Gi>ttingen,  in  which  the  professors  and 
students  were  implicated,  the  university  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  the  number  of  students  has 
greatlv  declined.  The  oppressive  measures  of 
king  Ernest  in  1837,  which  drove  Grimm,  Ewald, 
Dahlmann,  and  other  professors,  to  other  universi- 
ties, still  further  injured  it.  The  groas  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  university  is  about  160,000  tfaalere 
(about  50,000/.),  nearly 'half  of  which  goes  to 
enrich  the  library  and  museum,  the  rest  being  di- 
vided among  about  82  ordinary  profeesors,  whose 
saUries  vary  from  80/.  to  8502.  a  year.  The  pro- 
fessors altogether,  including  private  tutors  {prt" 
vatim  docenUs)^  ore  reckoned  at  ninety.  Tlie 
students  in  Gdttingen  are  not  compelled  to  reside 
within  college,  nor  tied  to  stated  houn  of  disci- 
pline, nor  forced  to  oaths  of  orthodoxy ;  each  stu- 
dent may  live  in  any  part  of  the  town  he  liken, 
take  his  meals  how,  when,  and  where  he  pleases, 
and  even  punue  his  own  course  in  the  choice  of 
his  academical  studies.  Their  age  at  entiancc 
varies  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  and  they  usually 
continue  here  for  four  years,  the  periods  of  study 
occupying  ten  months  in  each  year;  the  winter 
semester  lasts  from  Oct.  to  March,  that  in  the 
summer  from  April  till  the  end  of  Aug.  Tbeiv 
is  a  preliminary  examination  for  the  Hanovetiaa 
students,  called  Matwritats-jniifung,  which  all 
must  pass  who  wish  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
learned  professions.  This  probation,  however,  ia 
not  required  of  foreignera.  The  matriculation  fee 
is  one  louis-d'or,  or  17s.,  and  this  admits  to  the 
use  of  the  library  and  to  attend  lecturu.  Of  the 
lectures,  some  are  public,  and  may  be  attended 
without  any  additional  fee ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  private,  the  fee  bemg  a  lonis-d'or  for  each 
semestral  course  of  daily  lectures.  The  medical 
fees  are  higher.  Many  of  these  lecture*  are  de- 
livered in  public  auditories,  especially  thoaeof  the 
medical  faculty;  some  professors  have  private 
class-rooms.  The  medical  and  public  lectures  are 
very  numerously  attended :  the  attendance  of  the 
irest  varies  from  fifty  to  twelve.  Not  less  than 
140  courses  are  delivered  by  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  during  each  aemeslier,  and  aerenl  have 
two  or  three  courses  on  different  aubjects  pro- 
ceeding contemporaneously.  The  expenses  of 
students  greatly  depend  on  'their  habits.  Saalfeld. 
in  his  edition  of  *  Putter's  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity,' mentions  860  thalers  a  year  as  sofficient 
for  respectable  maintenance ;  but  thia  ia  too  low 
a  calcuhition,  400  or  430  thalers  (about  90iL)  being, 
it  is  alleged,  the  lowest  sum  that  can  be  spent 
consistently  with  comfort  and  convenience  for  stod  v. 
For  the  poorer  scholan  there  are  204  FreMaJk" 
tteUen,  or  sizarships  (sums  paid  for  board),  and  a 
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mimbcr  of  Bcholarships  (StipendUn),  With  re- 
fereuce  to  degrees,  the  university  is  composed  of 
four  faculties— divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  philo- 
sophy, each  of  which  conien  its  own  de^n^es. 
The  faculty  of  divinity  confers  the  degree  of  li- 
centiate in  theolog}^  and  doctor  of  divinity  ;  that 
of  law,  the  degree  pf  doctor  of  laws ;  that  of  me- 
dicine creates  doctors  of  medicine;  while  the 
pliilosophical  faculty  confers  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  master  of  arts.  All  these  de- 
grees are  consequent  on  disputations  and  exami- 
nations approved  by  the  deans  of  the  respective 
faculties.  These  degrees,  however,  though  gene- 
rally pre-requisites,  confer  of  themselves  no  right 
of  practising  the  learned  professions  in  Hanover. 
This  is  gained  by  a  subsequent  government  exa- 
minatiom  The  members  of  these  faculties  con- 
sist altogether  of  twenty  professors,  from  whom 
ten  arc  chosen  to  form  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
The  judicial  government  of  the  university,  which 
acknowledges  no  control  beyond  that  of  the  kin^^ 
of  Hanover,  its  rector  moffni/iceiUiasimus,  and  bis 
two  curators,  who  appoint  the  salaried  professors, 
is  conducted  by  the  pro-rector,  or  principal,  an 
ofHcer  elected  each  temuUr  by  the  professors  from 
among  themselves,  who  is  assisted  in  his  duties 
by  two  iudgcs,  a  secretary  and  recorder,  all  of 
whom,  likewise,  are  professors. 

The  chief  academic  establishments  of  Gdttingen 
are, — 1.  The  library,  consisting  of  820,000  printed 
books  and  5,000  MS8.,  admirably  selected  and 
arranged,  to  which  the  students  have  full  access, 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  taking  the  books 
home;  2.  The  academical  museum  (founded  in 
1773,  and  removed  to  its  present  depositor)'^  in 
1793),  consisting  of  fourteen  rooms,  tilled  with 
several  thousand  specimens  of  zoology,  mine- 
ralogy, and  geology,  besides  others  explanatory 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  nations, 
and  a  curious  collection  of  models;  3.  The  ob- 
servatory, first  erected  in  1751,  and  removed  to  its 
present  site  in  1816,  containing  an  apparatus  of 
excellent  modem  instruments,  and  every  accom- 
modation for  astronomical  observers ;  4.  The  bo- 
tanic garden,  first  laid  out  under  Haller's  superin- 
tendence in  1739,  but  now  more  than  quadrupled 
in  extent,  and  provided  since  its  removal  with 
beautiful  green-houses,  adapted  to  plants  of  all 
teroperaturcH,  and  ponds  for  aquatic  plants;  5. 
The  chemical  laboratory,  constructed  by  Gmelin, 
and  perfected  by  Stromeycr,  who  provided  it 
with  an  apparatus  for  experimental  students;  6. 
The  school  of  anatomy,  first  established  bv  Haller 
in  1738,  and  since  1829  held  in  a  fine  building 
containing  a  spacious  theatre  and  dissecting- 
rooms  ;  7.  Two  infirmaries  for  medical  and  surgi- 
cal cases,  and  a  lying-in  hospital,  accommodating 
about  120  pregnant  women  a  ^ear;  8.  The 
Spruch-KoUegium^  or  court  of  equity,  composed 
of  a  president  and  sevend  subordinate  members 
appointed  by  government,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  a  court  of  judicial  adviseis  in  legal 
questions  sent  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  of 
a  school  for  the  legal  students;  9.  The  Homiletic 
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under  the  direction  of  three  professors,  which  ^ves 
minute  philological  instruction  to  eleven  stipen- 
diary students  (paid  fifty  thalera  each  every  year), 
and  as  many  more  as  the  director  pleases  to 
admit,  after  the  requisite  examination.  The  last 
three  establishments  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  raising  up  useful  and  able  men  in  the 
professions  to  which  their  instruction  leads. 
Nearly  connected  with  the  university  is  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Sciences,  established  by  George 


II.  in  1751,  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Holler,  and 
well  known  to  tiie  aavan»  of  Europe.  Its  trans- 
actions are  published  in  Latin,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  repertoiy  of  all  the  original  views  in 
literature  and  science  started  in  Giittingen  by  the 
professors  of  the  medical  and  philosophical  /acui- 
ties. An  annual  prize  of  fifty  ducats  (2^)  is 
open  to  persons  of  every  country  for  the  best 
essay  on  mathematics,  physics,  and  history  alter- 
nately. This  societv  is  the  patron  and  superin^ 
tendent  of  the  Gottingen  Literary  Review  {Got- 
tutgiadke  gelehrte  Anzeigen),  which,  having  risen 
to  eminence  under  the  editorship  of  Haller,  has 
since  been  conducted  by  Heyne,  Kichhom,  and 
Ueeren.  Two  large  8vo.  vols,  are  published  yearly, 
and  the  work  has  throughout  been  distinguished 
not  only  for  exalted  talent,  but  for  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration  and  strict  adherence  to  truth.  These 
qualities  alone  have  enabled  it  to  ouUive  the 
various  and  important  political  changes  of  the 
country. 

GOTTLAND,  an  ishmd  of  the  Baltic,  belong- 
ing to  Sweden,  in  the  U&n  of  the  same  name, 
lying  between  hit.  bfP  62'  and  27®  66'  N.,  and 
between  13°  6'  and  19°  8'  E.,  dist.  60  m.  from  the 
continent  of  Sweden.  Greatest  length  75  m.; 
ditto  breadth,  26  m.  Area,  1,194  sq.  m.  Pop.  of 
the  Llin,  sometimes  called  Wisby  Liin,  which 
includes  the  small  surrounding  islands,  49,575  in 
1860.  This  island  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
large  plateau,  varying  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Its  sides,  which  in  some  places 
gentler  slope  towards  the  sea,  are  so  steep  and 
precipitous  in  others,  as  to  look  like  artificial 
walls.  The  coasts  are  indented  by  several  bays, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Kapelhaain  on  the  N., 
and  Slitehamn  on  the  E.  The  high  lands,  except 
the  barren  summits  of  Thorsburg  and  lloburg, 
are  generally  well  wooded.  There  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  rivers  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. In  some  parts  swamps  occur,  but  of  no 
(preat  extent.  Ihe  geological  features  of  the 
island,  though  generally  calcareous,  vary  ex- 
tremely, especially  in  the  S.,  where  occur  large 
mases  of  hard  grey  sandstone  containing  mica, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  soil  ia 
either  calcareous  or  sandy,  and  would  be  very 
productive  if  better  cultivated.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  hops,  which  are  grown  only  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  forest  trees  are  huge  and  hand- 
some, and  they  furnish  timber  for  exportation. 
The  only  other  exports  are  marble,  sandstone, 
and  lime,  which  are  sent  to  Stockholm,  'fhe 
rearing  of  cattle  occupies  a  considerable  share  of 
the  people's  attention.  Horses,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  reared  in  large  numbers;  and  the  breed  of 
sheep  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Mermofl.  Game  is  very  plentiful.  There  are  no 
manufactures  on  the  island.  The  Lttn,  of  whidi 
Gottland  forms  a  part,  is  divided  into  20  districts ; 
and  the  sea-port  town  of  Wisby,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  is  the  capital. 

The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Wisby  is  un- 
certain ;  but  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
it  was  a  principal  factory  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  attamed  to  considerable  wealth  and  imports 
ance.  It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  maritime 
jurisprudence,  for  the  Code  of  Sea  Laws  which 
bears  its  name.  The  date  of  this  compilation  is 
uncertain,  and  some  of  the  northern  jurists  con- 
tend that  the  Laws  of  Wisby  are  older  than  the 
Kules  of  Oleron ;  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  statement. 
Grotius  has  spoken  of  the  Laws  of  Wisby  in  the 
most  laudatory  maimer.  *  Qua  <2e  mortftmu  ne- 
gotiitt^  says  he,  *  huulet  Gothlandus  kalntatorUmg 
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placueruntj  tantum  in  te  habtmt,  tmn  equitoHM,  turn 
prudentuBf  ut  omnes  oceani  accola  eo,  non  tanottam 
proprio,  ted  velut  gentium  jure  utantur.^  (Prolei^o- 
mena  ad  Procopiam,  p.  64.)  The  text  of  these 
laws,  with  a  translation  and  an  elaborate  intro- 
duction and  notes,  is  f^iven  in  the  excellent  Col- 
lection des  Loix  Maritimes  of  M.  Pardesens  (L  pp. 
425-502). 

In  1361,  Vladimir  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  took 
Gottland  from  the  Swedes.  By  the  treatj^  of 
1 644,  it  af^ain  became  their  property ;  and  since 
then  has  continued  in  their  possenHion,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  in  1807,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Kusinuins. 

GOUDA,  or  TEKGOUW,  a  town  of  S.  Holland, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Ysnel,  at  the  influx  of  the 
(rouw,  10^  m.  N£.  Kotterdam,  on  the  railway 
from  Kotterdam  to  Utrecht.  Pop.  15,205  in 
1861.  Gouda  is  a  neat  town,  witn  beautifully 
wooded  en>'iron8.  It  is  known  only  in  England 
by  its  cheeses  and  tobacco  pipes ;  but  in  Holland 
it  is  famed  for  its  painted  windows,  chietiv  the 
work  of  the  two  brothers  Krabeth,  and  reckoned 
the  finest  specimens  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 
They  are  the  windows  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
John,  a  large  gothic  structure,  kept  in  excellent 
repair,  and  iwirticularly  clean.  The  windows  are 
31  in  number,  each  measuring  about  SO  ft,  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  tran- 
septs, which  are  nearly  double  that  altitude,  and 
all  illuminated  with  pictorial  representations,  in 
colours  of  the  most  bnlUant  hues.  The  subjects 
arc  either  scriptural  or  allegorical,  and  are  full  of 
figures,  whose  robes  in  blue,  purple,  and  red,  shine 
with  extraordinary  lustre.  The  faces  are  the 
best  part  of  the  execution,  the  remainder  of  the 
figures  being  painted  in  a  stiff  and  formal  style, 
though  nevertheless  interesting  from  their  an- 
tiquity. Besides  the  laige  windows,  there  are 
several  of  a  smaller  size,  chiefly  blazoned  with 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  old  Netherlandish  nobility. 
These  paintings  were  mostly  executed  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centimes;  and  amongst  others  are  in- 
troduced portraits  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Besides  St.  John's  (the  cathedral)  there 
are  4  other  churches  in  Gouda ;  and  it  has,  also, 
a  handsome  town-hall,  an  hospital  for  men,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  foundling  hospitaL  A 
Latin  school,  and  a  library  containing  several 
curious  MSS.,  belong  to  the  town.  There  are 
upwards  of  120  tobacco  manufactories  in  Gouda, 
some  employing  30  workmen;  and  numerous 
brick  kilns  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  sailcloth,  and  cordage, 
and  huge  markets  for  cheese,  flax,  hemp,  com, 
timber,  and  other  produce. 

GOUR  (probablV  the  Ganga  Regia  of  Ptolemy), 
a  ruined  city  of  Hindostan,  and  Uie  ancient  cap. 
of  Bengal,  distr.  Dinagcpoor,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Ganges,  about  50  m.  N.  by  W.  Moorshedabad ; 
lat  24°  53'  N.,  long.  88°  14'  E.  Its  ruins  extend 
in  a  direction  XNW.  to  SSE.,  coincident  with 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Ganges,  the  main  stream 
of  which  formerly  washed  its  ram^MUts ;  at  pre- 
sent, however,  from  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
river  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  no  part  of  the 
ruins  is  less  than  4  m.,  while  other  parts  are  as 
much  as  12  m.  from  the  Ganges.  The  city 
appears,  from  the  extent  of  the  old  embankments, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  to  have  been 
10  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  1^  m.  broad.  Beyond 
those  boundaries,  however,  a  smaller  embankment 
has  been  carried  forward  for  7  m.  further  S.,  in 
which  space  are  found  mosques,  tanks,  and  the 
remains  of  habitations ;  and  the  same  indications 
are  evident  for  2  m.  to  the  N.  The  city  and  its 
suburbs  thus  extended  in  length  about  19  m., 
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with  an  average  breadth  of  about  1^  m.;  and, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  both  Major  Kennell 
and  Mr.  Creighton,  would  appear  to  have  an- 
ciently occupied  an  area  of  30  sq.  m. !  The  em- 
bankments surrounding  the  cicv,  some  of  which 
are  faced  with  bricks,  were  suMcient  to  guard  it 
from  floods  during  the  inundation,  and  a  good 
defence  against  hostile  attacks :  they  are  mounds 
of  earth  from  30  to  40  ft  high,  and  130  to  200  ft. 
in  breadth  at  their  base,  with  broad  ditches  on 
their  outside.  Additional  embankments  were 
made  on  the  £.  side,  probably  for  greater  security 
against  a  large  lake  in  that  quarter,  which  in 
stormy  weather  dashes  with  great  violence  against 
them.  Two  high  brick  gateways,  in  an  impoeini^ 
style  of  architecture,  at  the  N.  and  S.  ends  of 
the  city,  and  several  others,  are  still  standing, 
and  the  remains  of  some  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed are  still  traceable.  Two  grand  roadss 
raised  with  earth,  and  paved  with  brick,  led 
through  the  city  in  its  whole  length,  crossing  in 
their  course  various  canals  and  drains,  by  meanis 
of  bridges  of  brick,  the  ruins  of  several  of  which 
remain  in  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  whole 
area  of  the  city  Ls  furnished  with  a  multitude  of 
tanks,  of  various  sizes,  and  intersected  with  drains 
and  ditches  in  every  direction.  On  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  forming  these,  which  raised  the 
ground  considerably  above  its  pre>ious  level,  the 
houses,  <bc.  were  built  as  in  the  cities  and  villa^n^ 
of  Egypt ;  the  excavations  supplying  good  water, 
sufficient  for  every  purpose.  One  of  these  re- 
ser\'oir9  is  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  there  are  several  others  of  considerable  size. 
All  of  them  are,  how^ever,  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  swarin  with  alligators  and  other  reptiles. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  fort,  an  in- 
closure  rather  less  than  a  mile  in  length  by  about  ^ 
a  m.  in  breadth,  surrounded  with  an  earth  rampart, 
40  ft.  high,  with  bastions,  and  a  deep  ditch  encir- 
cling it.  The  handsome  gate,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  forming  its  X.  entrance,  is  still  standing. 
Within  this  enclosure  is  part  of  a  brick  wall, 
42  ft.  high,  which  surrounoed  a  space  700  yanls 
long  by  300  wide,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  palace.  Few  other  remains  of  that  edifioe 
exist,  and  the  whole  site  is  so  covered  with  trees 
and  brambles,  as  to  render  it  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous  to  explore,  from  the  number  of 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  that  infest  it 

There  are  scarcely  any  antiquities  of  a  remote 
date  extant  at  Gour;  most  of  the  buildings  that 
remain  are  of  Mohammedan  origin,  erected,  indeed, 
with  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  edifices. 
I  Toiling  through  bush  and  long  grass,  now  cross- 
ing a  field  that  some  ryot  has  farmed,  now  wading 
through  pools  of  water,  or  ferrying  across  them, 
you  make  ^our  way  from  point  to  point,  and  find 
only  the  nuns  of  seven  or  eight  mosques,  the  half- 
broken  down  walls  of  a  large  Mooriim  fortress,  and 
two  strikingly  grand  and  lofty  gates  of  a  citadel 
evidently  built  by  Mohammedans.'  (Sketches  of 
India,  p.  145.)  Of  the  religious  edifices,  the  finest 
and  lai^t  is  the  *  Great  Golden  Mosque.'  This 
building,  situated  N.  of  the  fort,  is  1/0  ft  long, 
by  76  it,  broad,  and  20  fl.  high,  exclusive  of  the 
domes,  of  which  there  are  44,  rising  10  ft.  above 
the  roof.  (Creighton,  PL  V.)  Its  walls  are  8  ft. 
thick ;  it  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  been  wholly 
cased  with  hornblende,  litUe  of  which  is  now  re- 
maining.^ Eleven  painted  arehes  open  into  an 
arena  divided  by  another  similar  row  or  arches,  and 
20  stone  pillars  arranged  in  2  rows,  into  4  aisles* 
each  surmounted  by  11  domes,  "rhis  beautiful 
edifice  is  now  going  rapidly  to  decay,  not  only  from 
the  effects  of  wanton  dilapidations,  but  also  fh>ro 
banian  and  other  trees  insmuating  their  roots  be- 
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twe(>cn  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  compofled.  The 
small  'Golden  Mosque'  is  built  and  cased  in  a 
somewhat  similar  style,  but  has  only  5  arches  in 
fnmt,  and  3  aisles  instead  of  4.  Many  of  the  in- 
ferior mosques  are  in  higher  preservation  than  the 
first  mentioned ;  their  domes  are  still  perfect,  and 
lined  within  by  tiles  painted  of  the  most  vivid 
colours,  and  highly  glazed ;  and  one  of  the  smallest 
has  a  tessellated  pavement  of  great  beauty.  The 
AW/i  Mtutjeed,  or  *  Painted  Mosque,'  is  an  elegant 
e<litice,  having  its  walls  cased  both  inside  and  out 
with  glazed  bricks  about  3  or  4  in.  square,  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  wrought  in  different  patterns.  Its 
interior  is  a  handsome  apartment,  about  86  ft. 
square,  the  four  walls  closing  above,  and  forming 
a  majestic  dome  from  40  to  50  ft.  above  the  ground, 
and  unsupported  by  pillar,  beam,  or  rafter.  Within 
the  fort  is  the  tomb  of  Ilussain  Shah,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Gour  in  the  16th  century,  a  fine  mauso- 
leum, now  much  dilapidated ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance without  the  citadel  is  the  obelisk  or  tower 
erected  by  Firoze  Shah  at  the  latter  end  of  the  15th 
century.  This  structure  is  21  ft.  in  diameter  at 
its  base,  and  as  much  as  17  ft.  at  the  floor  of  its 
fourth  story,  71  h.  high.  Its  entire  original  height 
was  probably  about  100  ft. :  it  was  surmounted  by 
a  cupola,  of  which  Mr.  Creighton  gives  a  repre- 
sentation, but  since  his  time  the  dome  has  com- 
plet/pl^  disappeared. 

This  city,  called  lAilukmanavaH  (by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Lucknowty)^  from  its  last  Hindoo 
sovereign  Lakshman,  was  first  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  1204.  In  1575  it  was  repaired  and 
beautified  by  the  emperor  Acbar,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Jennutabad  (the  abode  of  paradise) ;  but  in 
1564,  the  seat  of  government  of  Bengal  was  re- 
moved to  Tanda,  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  owing 
to  which  event,  and  the  desertion  of  it  by  the 
Ganges,  Gour  speedily  declined.  It,  however, 
appears  to  have  suffered  less  from  the  hand  of 
time  than  from  active  demolition.  For  centuries 
the  materials  of  its  structures  were  extensivelv  re- 
moved  to  construct  other  towns ;  Moorshedabad, 
Maldah,  Kaiamahal,  Dacca,  &&,  are  in  a  great 
part  built  of  them ;  and  many  portions  of  its  fine 
buildings  have  been  taken  away  to  erect  the  ca- 
thedral of  Calcutta,  and  to  supply  tombstones  and 
monuments  for  the  cemcteripit  of  that  city.  A  few 
straggling  villages  are  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  site  of  Gour ;  but  it  is  now  for  the  most 
I>art  only  an  uninhabited  waste,  which  strongly 
reminds  the  spectator  of  the  desolation  of  Babylon. 
(See  Creighton's  Kuins  of  Gour;  Kennell's  Me- 
moir ;  Mod.  Trav.,  ix.) 

(tOZZO,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
contiguous  to  and  dependent  on  Malta  (which  see). 

GRAMMONT  (J'lemish  Cerru«i«&er^«i),atown 
of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flandera,  arrond.  Audenaeide, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Dender,  which  divides  it  into 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  21^  m.  SSE.  Ghent,  on 
the  roilwav  from  Ghent  to  Toumay.  Pop.  8,795 
in  1 856.  l^e  town  is  walled,  and  has  two  churches, 
several  chapels,  a  town-hall,  convent,  prison,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  college,  several  schools,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  yam,  lace,  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  paper,  tobacco,  some  bleachinf^,  dyeing, 
and  tanning  establishments,  with  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  mills  for  various  purposes.  It  was  founded 
and  fortified  bv  Count  Baldwin  de  Mons  in  106S. 

GKAMPIAS'S  (THE),  a  celebrated  mountain 
chain  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Its  limits 
ure  not  very  well  defined ;  but  it  may  be  regarded 
commencing  on  the  £.  side  of  Loch  Etive  in 
Arg>'leshire,  and  as  stretching  across  the  island, 
till  it  terminates  between  Stonehaven  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  £.  coast.     It  forms,  as 
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it  were,  a  natural  rampart,  bounding  the  entire 
frontier  of  the  Highlands.  Its  S.  acclivity  rises 
from  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore.  The  summit 
of  the  ridge  marks  the  line  that  separates  the 
waters  that  flow  into  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  and  the  South  £sk,  from 
those  that  flow  into  the  Spean,  the  Spey,  and  the 
Dee.  With  the  exception  of  Ben  Nevis,'  the  high- 
est mountains  of  Scotland  are  comprised  in  the 
Grampian  range.  The  principal  summits,  ban- 
ning at  the  W.  and  proceeding  E.,  are  Cruachan 
Ben,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  3,390  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Loch  Lomond,  3,195  ditto ;  Ben  More,  at  the  head 
of  Glen  Lochart,  3,870  (B)  ditto;  Ben  lowers,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Loch  Tay,  3,945  ditto ;  Schiehallion, 
at  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Kannoch,  3,550  ditto.  But 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Grampian  chain  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  Dee,  between  Ben  Gloe,  in 
Perthshire,  and  Cairngorm,  on  the  confines  of  Aber- 
deenshire and  Inverness-shire.  Ben  Macdhu,  tiie 
most  elevated  of  the  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  is 
4,827  ft,  high,  bein^  only  43  ft.  lower  than  Ben 
Nevis;  and  the  adjoining  mountains  of  Cairngorm, 
Caimtoul,  and  Ben  Avon,  arc  respectively  4,095, 
4,245,  and  3,967  ft  high.  From  this  central  point, 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Grampians  runs  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  Dee,  gradually  declining  in 
height  till  it  reaches  Cvaerloch  Hill,  near  Stone- 
haven; 1,890  ft,  high.  The  coast  firom  Stonehaven 
to  the  Dee  is  high  and  precipitous,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Grampians 
on  the  E.  The  branch  of  the  Grampians  to  the  N. 
of  the  Dee  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  ter- 
minating at  the  Buck,  above'  Glenbucket,  on  the 
N.,  and  near  Tarland,  on  the  S. 

The  Grampians  are,  in  general,  remarkable  for 
their  sterility,  and  the  desolate  aspect  which  they 
present  Their  sides  are  in  some  places  extremely 
precipitous,  exhibiting  vast  perpNendicular  ledgea 
of  rock.  Their  summits  are  frequently  rounded^ 
sometimes  nearly  flat,  entirely  covered  by  disin- 
tegrating blocks  and  stone,  together  with  grit  and 
sand,  except  where  the  granite  rocks  present  the 
singular  impearance  of  large  tabular  protruding 
pinnacles,  having  their  blocks  seemingly  arranged 
m  regular  strata. 

Of  the  Grampian  passes,  the  principal  are  thoeo 
of  Aberfoyle,  Leni,  Glenshie,  and  Killiecrankie. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  most  celebrated,  is  about 
15  m.  from  Dunkekl.  It  is  about  half  a  m.  in 
length.  The  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of 
the  contiguous  mountains;  and  below  it,  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged  rocks, 
but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  iS  seen.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  this  pass,  the  revolutionary 
army,  under  Mackay,  was  defeated  in  1689  by  the 
troops  of  James  II.,  under  the  famous  (iraham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dondee,  who  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victonr. 

GKAMPOUND,a  bor.  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Cornwall,  W.  div.  hund.  of  Powder,  par.  of 
Creed,  on  the  Fal,  12  m.  NE.  Falmouth.  Pop.  751 
in  1831,  and  573  in  1861.  This  inconsiderable  pUco 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  down  to  1821,  when  it  was  disfrandiised 
for  gross  bribery  and  corruption. 

GRAN  (Hungar.  EszUrgom^  anc.  SingoHwm)^ 
a  city  of  Hungary,  cap.  ca  same  name,  on  the 
Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gran,  80  m.  ESE.  Presburg,  and  26  m.  NE.  by  N. 
Pesth,  on  the  railway  from  Pesth  to  Vienna.  Pop. 
11.215  in  1857.  Gran  consists  of  the  royal  freo 
town,  the  archicptscopal  town  occupying  the  site 
of  the  former  citadd,  the  adjacent  market-town.<9 
[  of  St  George  and  St  Thomas,  and  several  suburlis. 
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Gran  was  once  the  finest  city  in  Hnngary,  and  the 
residence  of  its  kinj^,  some  of  whose  tombs  are 
still  to  be  seen.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Prince- 
primate  of  Hungarv",  who  ranks  next  to  the  pala- 
tine, and  had  fonnerly  the  privilege  of  crovming 
the  king  and  of  grantmg  letters  of  nobility.  The 
superb  new  cathe<iral,  the  palace  of  the  archbishop, 
and  the  houses  of  the  chapter,  occupy  a  command- 
ing position,  overlooking  the  town  and  river,  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  and  precipitous  rock,  on 
which  an  old"  fortress  once  stood.  The  cathedral, 
the  most  splendid  modem  building  in  Hun^ar>-, 
was  commenced,  in  1821,  by  the  late  archbishop 
Rudnay  at  his  own  expense ;  but,  by  his  death, 
was  left  unfmished.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  having  a  handsome  por- 
tico of  38  pUlare.  The  interior  is  lined  with  polished 
red  marble,  and  supported  by  54  columns.  The 
dome  is  82  ft.  in  diameter.  *The  altar-piece,  by 
Hess,  a  Hungarian  artist,  represents  the  baptism 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary, 
a  native  of  (Tran,  who  founded  the  archbishopric 
in  1001.  Under  the  church  is  the  primate's  burial 
vault.  The  see  of  (irran  is  ])erhap8  the  richest 
in  Europe:  its  actual  revenue  is  unknown,  but 
common  rumour  generally  estimates  it  at  100,000/. 
per  annum ;  though  some  reduce  it  to  80,000/.  or 
even  60,000/.  ITie  Danube  is  here  of  preAt  breadth, 
but  is  crossed  by  a  flWng  bridge,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  opposite  market-town  of  Parkany. 
Besides  the  cathedral  it  has  2  Rom.  Cath.  churches, 
a  (ireek  church,  and  4  chapels,  town-hall,  house  of 
assembly,  hospital  for  poor  citizens,  a  Rom.  Ca- 
tholic gymnasium,  female  school,  and  a  good  print- 
ing establishment.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  assembly 
and  judicial  courts  of  the  county.  Its  inhab.  are 
partly  Magyars  and  partly  (xermans.  Their  chief 
resources  are  derived  from  trading  in  wine;  but 
they  also  manufacture  and  dye  woollen  stuffs.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  rock  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands  are  some  warm  mineral  baths. 

Gran  wns  several  times  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
destroyed  most  of  its  ancient  edilices.  It  was  for 
a  long'period  the  advanced  posts  of  their  armies  in 
Europe ;  but  was  finally  taken  from  them,  in  1683, 
by  Sobieski  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

'GRANADA,  a  prov.  and  part  of  an  ancient 
roar,  kbigdom  of  Spain,  consisting  of  the  SE.  part 
<»f  Andalusia,  between  lat,  36<^  17'  and  38©  22^  N., 
and  between  long,  l^  bV  and  3°  53'  W.;  and 
iMiunded  E.  by  Murcia;  N.  and  W.  by  Seville, 
C^^rdova,  and  ^aen  ;  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  general  shape  is  that  of  an  a«;ate-<ngled  tri- 
a  jgle,  whose  base  faces  the  E.  Its  length  is  about 
2 10  m.,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  26  to  80  m. 
Area  9,622  sq.  m. ;  pop.  950,155  in  1846,  and 
1,208,987  in  1857.  Granada  is  at  present  divided 
into  three  sub-provinces,  namely,  Almeria,  with  a 
pop.  of  315,664;  Malaga,  with*  451,406,  and  Gra- 
nada, with  441,917,  according  to  the  census  of 
1857.  The  prov.  consists  chiefly  of  high  land; 
bat  three  chains  may  be  distinguished—one  form- 
ing the  N.  boundar}'  of  the  prov.,  and  connecting 
itself  eastward  with  the  Sierra  Morena ;  a  second 
and  principal  one,  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
prov.  (called  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  highest 
part,  and  the  Sierras  de  Loxa,  de  Anteguera,  and 
de  Cazorla,  E.  and  W.  of  the  culminating  point) ; 
and  a  third,  nearer  the  shore,  called  the  Alpuiarras. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow  here  is  at  9,915  n;,  and 
in  the  principal  chain  are  several  summits  rising 
above  it,  the  highest  of  which  are  the  Cerro  de 
Mulaha9en,  11,660  ft.,  and  the  Picardo  de  Valete, 
1 1,397  ft. ;  from  the  last  the  Sierra  Morena,  distant 
57  m.,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  distant  112  m., 
may  be  discerned  in  clear  weather.  The  slope  in 
the* principal  chain  is  more  gradual  northwards, 


while  on  the  Alpiijarras  the  N.  side  is  scarped  an<l 
the  gentle  descent  is  towards  the  sea.    The  Sierra 
de  Gador,  in  the  latter  chain,  is  6,570  ft.  high. 
From  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  chain  flows  the 
Xenil,  measuring  120  m.  to  its  juncture  with  the 
Guadalquivir;    and    farther  £.  are  the  smalli^r 
streams,  theGuadix  and  theBarbata,  both  aflflnents 
of  the  same  river.    The  rivers  on  the  S.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Guadaljore  and  Almeria,  are  little 
better  than  torrents.     In  this  mountainous  di^ 
trict  are  several  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Yega  of  Granada,  a 
plain  30  m.  long,  and  16  m.  broad,  elevated  abt^ut 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  watered  by  numerous  afllaents  of  the  Xenil. 
which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length,  and  essen- 
tiallv  contributes  to  its  extraordinary  fertilitv.  In 
the  k.  of  the  prov.  is  another  valley — the  lloya 
de  Baza — which,  though  smaller,  is  extensive,  wrll 
watered,  and  fertile.    There  are  others  of  more 
confined  extent.    The  tejnperature,  on  account  of 
the  yar>Mng  altitude  of  the  country,  is  much  di- 
versified, but  the  climate  is  generally  healthy, 
except   occasionally   on    the    coast,    where    the 
simoom  produces  fever  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
geology  of  the  Granadian  mountains  is  imperfectly 
known :  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  of  mica  slate,  gneis^, 
and  clav  slate,  the  whole  overlaid  on  the  8.  side 
by  black  transition  limest^ine  containing  sulphnrvt 
of  lead,  which  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
prov.,  is  worked  to  advantage.    The  mountains 
generally  are  rich  in  jasper  and  marbles,  especially 
about  the  city  of  Granada,  where  they  eclipse  xnoa^i 
countries  in  the  beauty,  transparency,  and  poliitli 
of  the  slabs.    Precious  stones  are  often  found  in 
the  quarries,    llie  chief  mineral  springs  of  the 
prov.  are  at  Alhoma  and  Almeria.    The  soil  on 
the  hills  is  calcareous,  that  on  the  plains  light  and 
easily  tilled,  while  that  on  the  coast  is  sandy.  The 
forests  produce  oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts,  an«l 
firs ;  and  the  plains  bear  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  the 
strawberrv-tree,  the  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  and 
others,  l^illage,  where  possible,  is  pursued  accord- 
ing \o  the  Moorish  plan  of  irrigation,  and  occiipir?4 
great  attention.     The  fruits  of  the  S.  of  Enrorie — 
oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  melons— grow  nert^ 
in  great  abundance,  mingled  with  the  productioiu^ 
of  the  N.    Wheat*  barley,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  flax, 
and  the  sweet  potatoe.  are  raised  in  large  CFop9 : 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  indig«v. 
cotton,  coffee,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 
Mr.  Inglis,  on  the  authority  of  General  O'LowIrr 
(manager  of  a  large  estate  in  the  Vega  of  Granada 
called  Soto  de  Roma,  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington by  the  Cortes  in  1813),  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  Vega  (ii.  p. 
183) : — *  After  the  land  has  been  fully  manux^. 
hemp  is  put  in:  and  two,  or  some^mes  thi«>>i>« 
crops  of  wheat,  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  land, 
are  taken  in  the  same  year;  a  crop  of  flax,  and  a 
crop  of  Indian  com,  follow  the  next  year,   and 
beans  and  Indian  com  are  taken  the  thisd  year. 
For  this  last  crop  the  land  is  half  manured,  and 
then  it  is  fully  manured  for  the  hemp,  to  bc^n 
the  next  rotation.    The  hemp  is  consido^  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  which  other- 
wise would  come  up  too  strong  after  the  manure. 
This  is  the  rotation  on  land  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  irrigation.'    As  to  the  value  of  land,  he 
says : — *  Ten  years  ago,  land  in  the  Vega  of  Gra- 
nada was  worth  from  50  to  100  doUars  per  acre  : 
at  present,  it  does  not  average  above  16.     Wheat 
sold,  ten  years  ago,  at  three  dollars  theyancnn ; 
now  it  does  not  average,  year  by  year,  more  tnan 
one  dollar  and  a  half.    Rents  are,  of  course,  fallen 
in  proportion;  and,  low  as  rents  are,  they   are 
difficult  to  be  recovered.    Upon  the  lands  not  ca- 
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|Mib1e  of  being  irrigated,  the  crops  are  cxtiein«ly 
precarious ;  and  where  a  money  rent  is  reaniredf 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  cultivator  ror  the 
land.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  proprietors  of  high 
lands  are  contented  to  receive  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  crop,  generally  a  fifth ;  and  upon  land  sub- 
ject to  imgation,  a  tenant  is  willing  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce.  Land  generally,  in  the  Vega 
of  Granada,  returns  4  per  cent,  taxes  paid ;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  returns  as  much  as  6  per 
cent.  The  return  from  land  under  tillage  is 
greater  than  from  meadow  land.  The  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lie  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Vega,  about  two  leagues  from  Granada, 
and  all  the  land  is  capable  of  irrigation.  His 
grace's  estates  return  about  15,000  dollars  a  year; 
his  rents  are  paid  in  grain ;  a  fixed  quantity,  not 
a  proportion  of  the  crop,  a  plan  beginning  to  be 
universally  followed  by  other  landholders.  The 
duke  has  300  tenants ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
very  small  farms  are  held  in  the  Vega;  for  if  the 
whole  rental  be  divided  by  300,  the  average  rent 
of  the  possessions  will  be  I>ut  60  dollan  each.  The 
tenants  upon  the  duke's  estate  are  thriving ;  they 
pay  no  taxes ;  and  these  estates  arc  exempt  fhim 
many  of  the  heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  land.  A 
composition  of  6  per  cent,  is  accepted  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  lieu  of  all  demands.'  The 
mountain  regions  afford  good  pasture;  but  grazing 
is  less  understood  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
Spain.  The  horses  of  Granada  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Cordova;  and  sheep,  though  plentiful, 
have  very  coarse  wooL  The  asses  are  superior  to 
most  others,  both  in  height  and  strength.  Goats 
are  very  numerous,  and  thrive  well.  Pigs  of  a 
black  breed  are  reared  in  vast  numbere  in  the 
woods  near  Alhama.  The  anchovy  and  the  tunny 
fisheries  give  full  employment  to  the  inhabs.  of 
the  sea-shore. 

Except  in  the  articles  of  wine  and  oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  once  fertile  prov.  does  not  equal  the 
local  consumption.  Coarse  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  silks,  paper,  leather,  and  gunpowder  are 
made  in  small  quantities ;  but  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  thriving.  Its  exports,  through  Malaga 
and  Almeria,  chiefiv  consist  of  wines,  oil,  dried 
fruits,  wax,  anchovies,  and  lead ;  its  imports,  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  England,  lace  from 
France,  and  cloths  from  England  and  Holland. 

Granada  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Iketica; 
and  on  the  destruction  of  the  Ibero- African  empire, 
it  became  a  new  state,  founded  by  Mohammed 
Alhamar,  in  1238.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Moors  for  250  years,  which  comprise  the 
season  of  its  prosperity.  In  1492,  it  surrendered  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  being  the  last  province 
that  opposed  his  arms.  The  Moors  were,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religious 
worship ;  but  this  condition  was  soon  broken,  and 
ultimately  they  were  expelled  the  prov. 

(vRANADA  (an.  JUibmis),  a  famous  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  above  prov.  and  khigdom,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Siena  Nevada,  and  at  the  juncture  of 
the  rivers  Darro  and  Xenil,  in  a  mountainous 
region,  not  less  than  2,240  ft.  above  the  sea,  116 
ra.  E.  by  S.  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railwav,  and  217  m.  S.  by  W.  Madrid.  Pop. 
61,998  in  1857.  The  city  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
fertile  and  extensive  veffa  or  plain,  which  those 
rivers  traverse,  on  two  hills,  one  of  which,  be- 
tween the  rivers,  is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  the 
^Vlhambra  and  the  Torres  Bermejas ;  the  other,  N. 
of  the  Darro,  by  the  Albaycin  and  the  Alcaxaba. 
It  still  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
though  certainly  far  less  than  it  must  have  occu- 
pied when  swarming  with  half  a  million  Moham- 
medans.   The  approach  to  it  on  the  Malaga  side 


is  particularly  fine ;  a  handsome  stone  bridg(>, 
built  by  the  French  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, spans  the  Xenil.  and  immediately  beyond 
rise  crenated  walls,  and  terraced  gardens,  domes, 
minarets,  and  shining  steeples,  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  rock  which  bears  the  Alhambra.    Every 
thing  within  the  precincts  of  the  cit}'  bean  the 
marks  of  Moslem  hands:  the  narrow,  crooked, 
and  badly-paved  streets,  and  gushing  fountains, 
the  lofty 'fiat-roofed  houses  and  heavy  projecting 
balconies,  are  all  quite  Oriental ;  whilst  here  and 
there  the  entrance  of  some  old  mosque  or  ruinetl 
bath  bears  in  its  hone-shoe  arch  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  morisco.    The  city  contains  a  cathe- 
dral, a  chapel  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  twenty* 
three  parish  churches,  of  which  those  of  San  Ge- 
ronimo  and  San  Juan  de  Dios  are  best  worth 
seeing.    In  all  of  them  are  to  be  seen  specimens 
of  variegated  marble,  not  equalled  elsewhere,  per- 
haps, except  in  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  a  clumsy- 
looking  building,  425  ft.  long,  and  250  ft.  broa<l ; 
the  interior  is  heavy,  excessively  gaudy,  and  titte<l 
up  in  the  wont  possible  taste.    The  high  altar, 
flanked  by  its  gilded  pillars,  is  insulated  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  under  a  dome  170  ft.  high,  and 
the  area  round  its  base  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
its  light  iron  railing,  and  marble  pavement    In 
this  church  is  an  exquisite  Holy  I«amily  by  Mu- 
rillo.    The  cha|)el  of  the  kings,  which  adjoins  the 
cathedral,  is  of  (vothic  architecture,  is  noted  for  a 
fiat  arch  of  remarkable  boldness,  which  supports 
its  roof.    Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  suc- 
cesson  Philip  and  Joanna,  are  buried  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  their  tombs  are  superblv  sculptured. 
(Swinburne's  Spain,  i  801 ;  Scott,  il  261.)     The 
Carthusian   convent,  about  a  mile    from  town, 
which    had    till   lately  great  wealth   and    im- 
mense revenues,  has  a  tine    marble  altar,  and 
some  excellent  paintings  by  Murillo  and  Cano. 
The  palace  of  the  Alhambra  (al-hamara,  the  red) 
is,  however,  the  building  by  which  the  travellers' 
attention  is  chiefiy  arrested.    This  iir^pilar  masn 
of  houses  and  towers,  perched  on  a  very  high  hill, 
which  prefects  into  the  plain,  and  overlooks  the 
city,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  abont  1224.   The 
walls  of  the  fortress  follow  the  various  sinuosities 
of  the  cliflTs,  which  bound  the  plateau  on  which  it 
stands.    The  chief  entrance,  which  is  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  elms  and  myrtles,  in 
one  of  the  towen  on  the  S.  front,  is  called  the 
(rate  of  Judgment;  and  over  it  is  embossed  a  key, 
the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Andalusian  Moors. 
The  fint  object  seen  on  entering,  in  the  centre 
of  the  plateau,  is  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  buut  by  Verreguete.    It  is  a  complete  square 
of  185  ft.,  having  two  orden  of  pilasters,  Doric 
and  Ionic,  upon  a  rustic  base,  the  whole  measur- 
ing 62  ft.  from  the  higher  entablature  to  the  base. 
An  oblong  vestibule  leads  into  the  circular  court, 
forming  the  centre  of  the  palace  :  a  colonnade  of 
two  stories,  each  supported  by  thirty-two  columns, 
runs  round  its  circumference.    This  building,  re- 
markable for  magnificence,  elegance,  and  unity 
of  design,  was  never  completed ;  the  pillan  arc 
much  ^imaged,  and  the  whole  will  soon  fall  to 
the  ground.    N.  of  this  buildmg,  and  strongly 
contrasted  in  appearance,  stands  the  palace  of  Ui'e 
Moorish   kings,  extemallv  a  huge  heap  of  as 
ugly  buildings  as  can  well  be  seen.    A  plain  un- 
omamented  door  admits  to  the  interior.    The  first 
place  entered  is  an  oblong  square,  having  a  deep 
reservoir  for  water  in  the  middle,  and  baths  at  the 
sides  also,  with  parterres  and  rows  of  orange-trees 
ranged  around ;  the  ceilings  and  walls  being  orna- 
mented with  intricate  stucco  and  fretwoA  painted, 
gilt,  and  lettered,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
in  tlic  most  delicate  manner,    ikyond  this  is  the 
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Court  of  Lions,  an  oblong  enclosure,  100  ft.  by  50 
I'r^  once  paved  with  white  marble,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  garden,  and  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade of  about  130  slender  white  marble  pil- 
lan,  izT^idarly  placed,  and  supporting  horse-shoe 
arches  tliuat  run  round  the  place.  In  the  centre  is 
a  fountain,  supported  by  thirteen  lions,  or  rather 

f)anthers,  who  disgorge  water  into  a  basin  of 
>lack  marble.  The  arabesque  work  here  is  most 
elaborate.  N.  of  the  last-mentioned  court  is  the 
tower  of  the  two  sisters,  a  range  of  apartments 
having  a  beautiful  ceiling  stuccoed  in  stalac- 
tites, and  beautifully  gilded,  and  a  large  window 
opening  to  the  country;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
i4  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  where  the  chiefs 
of  that  noble  race  are  said  to  have  been  mas- 
sacred. The  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  however,  may 
be  truly  called  the  pride  of  the  Alhambra:  it  is 
a  square  of  86  ft.,  and  is  60  ft.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  cupola,  having  a  ceiling  vaulted  in  a  sin- 
gularly graceful  manner,  and  inlaid  with  mosaic 
4if  mother  of  pearl  ;  its  walls,  also,  being  adorned 
with  groups  of  flowers,  and  fishes  intermingled 
with  arabesques  of  curious  workmanship.  Highly 
finished  inside,  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  exten- 
sive views  over  the  city,  the  dark  valley  of  the 
Darro,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  palace.  The 
gardens,  which  abound  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles,  lead  by  a  low 
postern  gate  to  the  summer  palace  of  the  gene- 
ral ife,  situated  on  the  steep  declivity  of  the  oppo- 
site hilL  In  the  building  itself  there  is  notnmg 
particularly  worthy  of  observation ;  but  the  myrtle 
groves  and  terraces  are  agreeable,  and  from  the 
latter  there  is  a  charming  view  over  the  Alhambra 
and  its  gardens.  Above  the  palace,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock,  is  a  seat  cut  in  the  rock,  which  the 
Moorish  kings  are  said  to  have  used  as  a  point  of 
obscr\'ation  during  the  siege  of  Granada.  In  the 
city  are  several  hospitals,  the  largest  being  that 
of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  The  university,  founded  in 
]  5ul,  has,  on  the  average  from  900  to  1,000  stu- 
dents. There  are  six  colleges  and  tw^o  acade- 
mies ;  one  for  mathematics,  the  other  for  design. 
The  walks  about  the  city  are  most  beautiful ; 
e.spccially  two  alamedas,  one  on  the  Xenil,  above 
which  rise  orange  groves,  cypress  alleys,  and  clus- 
ters of  houses  grouped  together ;  the  other  on  the 
Darro,  flowing  thrr^ugh  a  deep  romantic  ravine, 
whose  scenery  equals  that  of  Switzerland. 

(jlranada,  many  years  ago,  had  extensive  fac- 
tories for  velvets,  silks,  and  ribands,  employing 
2,()<)0  hands,  and  working  up  the  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  (not  less  than  2,600,000  lbs.  of  silk), 
with  laige  paper-mills,  and  a  flourishing  oil  trade. 
I)ut  at  present  its  industry  is  in  a  very  low  stat^e. 
This  decline  in  the  manufactures  and  trade  of 
Granada  has  been  ascribed  to  the  emancipation 
of  S.  America ;  and  this,  probably,  may  have  had 
bome  effect.  But  they  had  long  previously  been 
in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  decay,  occasioned  by 
the  Aidous  regulations  and  the  oppressive  and 
injurious  impoets  to  which  they  were  subject. 
The  principal  existing  business  is  carried  on  in 
the  market-place,  surrounded  with  small  houses 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  orders,  and  in  a  narrow 
crooked  street  called  El  Tacatin,  the  little  market, 
which  in  better  times  was  the  great  silk  mart 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  bazaar  in  the 
Eastern  fashion,  each  stall  being  boarded  off  from 
the  rest ;  but  in  none  of  these  is  there  much  appa- 
rent activity. 

The  Gninadians  (called  the  Gascons  of  Spain) 
are  proud  of  their  city,  and  boast  not  a  little 
of  its  antiquities  and  faded  grandeur,  reckoning 
themselves  at  the  same  time  most  constitutional 
citizens.     The  women  are  handsome  and  elegant, 
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like  the  rest  of  the  Andalusians,  but  are  spoiled 
by  adopting  French  costumes.  Like  the  rest  of 
their  countrywomen,  they  are  fond  of  theatres, 
masked  balls^  and  the  indispensable  tertulia.  Gra- 
nada  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  formeriv 
possessed  a  revenue  of  above  25,000^  a  year,  and 
the  residence  of  a  captain-general,  and  is  governed 
by  a  corridor  and  two  akaldes.  The  Alhambra 
has  its  separate  governor. 

The  early  history  of  Granada  is  hidden  in  obeca- 
rity.  Under  the  'Romans,  lUiberU  was  a  place  of 
some  importance,  being  made  by  them  a  muni- 
cipal colony  entitled  Mumcipwm  FloreiUinum  llli- 
beritaHu$n,  The  Goths  changed  the  Roman  name 
into  Eliberi,  and  allowed  the  place  to  fall  into 
decay.  The  present  city  was  founded  by  the 
Moors  in  the  10th  century,  and  became  a  \^sn  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  1286  it  was  strength- 
ened and  augmented,  in  consequence  of  being  se- 
lected by  Mohammed  Alhamar  as  the  capital  of 
his  new  kingdom.  The  throne  continued  in  the 
family  of  that  prince  till  1492,  when,  after  a  year's 
siege,  it  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Many  Moorish  families  continued  to  reside  here 
for  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  conquest,  and 
contributed  to  its  prosperity  and  importance.  Va- 
rious attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity 
were  made  subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  (tra- 
nada ;  but  these  having  proved,  as  is  alleged, 
totally  unsuccessful,  the  imbecile,  priest-ridden 
government  of  Philip  III.  resolved,  at  the  inf^^ti- 
gation  of  a  few  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  to  expel  the 
M(X)rs  from  all  parts  of  Spain.  This  insane  reso- 
lution, by  which  the  kingdom  was  deprived  of  a 
lai^  number  of  its  most  industrious  and  valuable 
citizens,  was  carried  into  effect  in  1609  and  1610, 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity. 
This  act  may  be  said  to  have  consummated  Uie 
degradation  of  Spain ;  and  her  \nciou8  institutions 
have  prevented  her  recovering,  down  even  to  the 

C resent  hour,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
igotry  and  stupidity  of  her  rulers. 

GKANADA  (NE'W).    See  Columbia. 

GKANARD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Longford,  prov.  Leinster,  13  m.  W.  by  N.  Long- 
ford. Pop.  2,058  in  1831,  and  1,671  in  1861.  The 
town  consLsts  of  one  street,  and  has  in  it  the  par. 
church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  market-house,  ami 
dispensary.  Adjoining  the  town  is  a  remaikable 
rath  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of  Granard,  which 
commands  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Markets,  well  supplied  with  agricultural 
produce,  are  held  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on  May 
8  and  Oct.  1.  Petty  sessions  on  Thuxsdays.  It 
is  a  constabulary  station. 

GRANG£MC)UTH,a  sea-poTttown  of  Scodand. 
CO.  Stirling,  par.  Falkirk,  at  the  £.  extremity  «if 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  a  point  where  this 
line  of  communication  unites  witn  the  small  river 
Carron,  \  m.  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  11  m.  S£. 
Stirling,  and  18  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Scottish  Central  railway.  Pop.  1,759  in  1861. 
The  town  is  substantially  built :  public  buildings 
the  custom-house,  and  a  large  Presbyterian  church, 
in  connection  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Grange- 
mouth has  spacious  warehouses,  commodious  qua}'s 
for  shipping,  and  a  dry  dock.  The  Carron  Irua 
Company,  distant  2  m.'  inland,  has  a  wharf  here 
for  it-s  vessels,  varying  from  15  to  20  in  number. 
Tlie  place  may,  inde^  be  regarded  as  the  empo- 
rium of  the  trade,  not  only  of  Carron,  Falkirk, 
and  other  places  in  its  vicinity,  but  of  Stirling- 
shire, as  it  possesses  the  best  harbour  in  the 
county,  though  no  vessels  drawing  above  12  ft, 
water' can  with  ease  or  safety  approach  it.  The 
chief  exports  are  iron  goods,  grain,  and  wool ;  but 
the  manufacturera  of  Stirling  and  St.  Ninxanti, 
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also,  send  their  ^oods  by  land  carnage  to  be  ex- 
ported at  Grangemouth.  The  chief  article  of 
foreign  impcirt  is  timber ;  and  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Timber  imported 
for  Stirling,  and  even  sometimes  for  Leith,  is 
landed  here,  and  conveyed  to  its  final  destination 
by  means  of  rafts.  The  custom-house  of  Grange- 
mouth, established  in  1810,  includes  the  subsidi- 
ary port  of  Alloa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth. 
Gross  customs'  duties  received,  27,469/.  in  1859; 
10,512/:  in  1861 ;  and  15,341/.  in  1863. 

(Grrangemouth  was  founded  in  1771,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  has 
long  superseded  Airth,  which* had  previously  been 
the  chief  sea-port  of  Stirlingshire.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  all  employed  in  connection  with  the  trade 
of  the  place  or  the  canal,  except  a  few  who  engage 
in  fishing.  Kinnaird  House,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abvssinian  traveller,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Iverse  House,  an  ele- 
gant seat  of  the  £arl  of  Zetland,  is  within  ^  m.  of 
Grangemouth. 

GRANTHAM,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  Grantham,  on 
the  Witham,  98  m.  N.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and 
105^  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic.  bor.' 4,954  and  of  pari.  bor.  11,121  in  1861. 
The  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  four  streets,  is  neat, 
clean,  and  well  lighted,  but  not  remarkable  for  its 
buildings,  and  is  wholly  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  river.  An  increase  of  buildings  has  taken 
place  and  is  still  going  on,  principally  in  the  Spit- 
tlegate  end  of  the  town.  The  church,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  has 
an  elegant  spire  270  ft.  high,  and  in  the  interior 
an  elaborately  carved  font,  and  some  splendid 
monuments :  in  the  vestry  is  a  public  library,  left 
by  Dr.  Newcombe,  master  of  St.  John's  Coll., 
Cambridge.  The  living,  a  vicarage,  is  dixided, 
and  is  in  the  gift  of  two  prebends  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  guildhall  was  rebuilt  in  1787, 
with  the  addition  of  a  spacious  assembly-room. 
The  grammar-school,  at  which  Sir  Isaac  l^fewton 
was  partly  educated,  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Henry  VlH.  and  his  son  Edward  VL,  out  of  the 
spoils  of  a  monastery  of  grey  friars  in  the  town. 
Grantham  is  not  a  manufacturing  town ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  flourishing,  and  its  trade  to  be  increas- 
ing. The  principal  trade  is  that  of  malting,  which 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  a  canal, 
uniting  the  town  with  the  Trent,  by  means  of 
which  an  extensive  cx)X)rt  of  com  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce  takes  place,  and  an  import,  prin- 
cipally of  coal,  with  which  the  neighbouring  towns 
to  a  considerable  distance  are  supplied. 

The  bor.,  which  was  formerly  ruled  by  2  alder- 
men, 13  com.  burgesses,  and  12  second  burgesses. 
<iccording  to  a  charter  granted  in  the  7th  of 
Charles  I.,  is  now  under  4  aldermen  and  12  bur- 
gesses. Grantham  has  returned  2  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  since  the  7th  of  Edward  IV.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  pari.  bor.  was  identical  with 
the  old  bor.;  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in 
freemen  not  receiving  alms,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  electors  for  30  years  before  1831,  was  864. 
The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  pari, 
bor.,  so  as  to  make  it  include  the  whole  par.  Re- 
gistered electors,  739  in  1865,  of  whom  175  free- 
men. Markets  on  Satunlay,  and  fairs  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  5th  Monday  in  Lent,  Ascension  Day, 
July  10,  Oct.  26,  and  Dec.  17. 

Grantham  is  situated  on  the  old  Roman  road 
called  Ermine  Street,  and  was  a  strong  Roman 
station.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  sur\'ey  it 
was  a  royal  demesne.  It  was  first  incorporated  by 
J'Mward  IV.  in  1463,  and  received,  in  addition,  12 
charters  of  later  date. 
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GRANVILLE  (an.  Grannonum)^  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  dep.  Manche,  cap.  cant., 
built  on  and  adjoining  to  a  steep  rocky  promon- 
tory projecting  into  the  English  Channel  30  m. 
S\V.  St.  Lo,  and  46  WSW.  Caen,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  17,180  in  1861. 
Granville  is  the  only  fortified  town  on  the  coast 
between  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo ;  it  is  encircled 
by  strong  walls,  which  shut  the  citadel  off  from  a 
suburb  on  the  E.  and  SE. ;  and  though  irregularly 
laid  out  with  precipitous  and  narrow  streets,  con- 
tains many  venerable  edifices,  among  which  is  a 
Gothic  par.  chureh.  It  has  an  hospital,  and  some 
^ood  baths.  The  port,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
IS  spacious  and  secure,  being  defended  W.  and  S  W. 
by  a  large  and  handsome  granite  pier,  which  cost 
2,500,000  francs.  The  harbour  is  partially  dry  at 
low  water.  There  is  regular  steam  communica- 
tion between  Gran\'ille  and  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  30 
m.  distant.  Granville  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunad  of 
commerce,  and  of  a  school  of  navigation ;  and  the 
residence  of  a  commissary  of  marine.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  the  cod  and  oyster  fisheries.  The  latter 
of  these  employ  about  800  hands,  in  90  boats,  of 
about  12  tons  each.  In  the  cod-fisheries  of  New- 
foundland about  70  vessels,  of  100  to  350  tons 
each,  are  employed,  with  about  8,000  men ;  be- 
sides which,  about  15  vessels  are  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  French  colonies  with  salt  fish.  Thirteen 
vessels  are  employed  in  trading  with  the  E.  and 
W.  Indies,  of  the  burden  of  4,1^  tons.  About  33 
smaller  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coasting  and 
channel  island  trade.  The  total  burden  of  the 
shipping  of  this  port  amounts  to  22,000  tons. 
Eggs  are  largely  exported  from  Granville  to  Lon- 
don. Granville  was  bombarded  and  bunied  by 
the  English  in  1695 ;  and  was  partly  destroyed  by 
the  Vend^an  trtx)ps  in  1793. 

GRASSE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Var.  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  hill  facing  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  it  is  about  7  m.  distant,  and 
23  m.  NE.  Draguignam.  Pop.  12,015  in  1861. 
The  situation  of  Grasse  is  highly  picturesque ; 
from  the  S.  it  rises  in  successive  terraces  of  white 
houses,  having  at  its  summit  the  principal  church, 
and  a  large  Gothic  tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the 
walls  l^  which  it  was  surrounded  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  pros- 
pects, and  enjoys  a  healthy  climate ;  though  the 
heat  in  summer  is  oppressive^  The  buildmgs  of 
the  town  are  generally  good:  but  the  streets  are 
steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty :  it  has,  however, 
a  large  open  market-place,  clean,  and  surrounded 
by  good  shops ;  and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  a  fine 
public  promenade.  The  town  is  extremely  well- 
furnished  with  water  by  a  rivulet  which  rises  above 
it ;  and  which  supplies  not  only  the  public  foun- 
tains, and  two  considerable  reservoirs,  but  turns 
many  mills,  and  supplies  various  factories.  The 
principal  church  is  a  large,  but  low  heavy  Gothic 
building ;  it  has  a  curious  cr^'pt  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  a  marble  altar,  and  some  good  paintings. 
There  are  3  hospitals,  in  the  chapel  of  one  of 
which  are  3  paintings  by  Rubens ;  a  town  hall, 
exchange,  theatre,  communal  college,  public  li- 
brary with  5,000  vols.,  and  gallery  of  paintings. 
Some  Roman  antiquities  exist  here ;  particularly 
a  small  edifice  about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  formerly 
used  as  a  chapel,  but  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Grasse  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub-prefecture,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diction and  commerce.  It  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  perfumery,  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
that  article,  which  dates  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Great  quantities  of  orange- 
flower  water  and  essences  of  various  kind  are  dis- 
tilled; and  extensive  purchases  of  Italian  per- 
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fumery  are  made  by  the  inhabitants,  who  also  buy 
up  the  flowers  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  and 
the  dcp.  of  Nice,  and  the  oil  of  their  own  arron- 
dissement.  In  the  latter  article,  as  well  as  fruits, 
Grasse  has  an  active  trade ;  it  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollen  stuffB,  oi^gauEined  silk, 
linen,  thread,  leather,  soap,  liqueurs,  and  brandy. 
Fine  marble  and  alabaster  are  found  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.  Tlie  present  town  is  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  583,  from  a  colony  of  Sardinian  Jews, 
who  had  embraced  Christianity.  In  the  succeed- 
ing BgeSj  the  adjacent  coasts  being  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  Grasse  received  great 
accessions  to  its  population  in  emigrants  from 
Frejus  and  Antibes. 

GRATZ  (Slav.  Niemetzki  Gradetz,  *  the  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Niemezki'),  a  city  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  cap.  Styria,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
situated,  on  both  sides  the  Mur,  a  tributary  of  the 
Drave,  82  m.  NE.  Lay  bach,  88  m.  NNVV,  Agram, 
and  89  m.  SW.  Vienna,  on  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste.  Pop.  63,176  in  1861.  Grtttz 
is,  next  to  Vienna,  I^rague,  and  Trieste,  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  most  important  city  of  the 
German  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  stands 
in  the  N.  part  of  an  oblong  plain,  and  consists  of 
the  city  proper  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mur;  and 
four  extensive  suburbs,  the  Murstadt  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river,  connected  with  the  opposite  side 
by  two  bridges,  and  three  others.  The  ancient 
fortifications  were  finally  levelled  by  the  French 
in  1809.  A  great  bluff  lump  of  rock,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  300  fl.  at  the  N.  extremity  of,  or 
rather  within,  the  city  itself,  and  whereon  once 
stood  the  citadel,  serves  now  only  as  an  occasional 
promenade  for  the  inhabitants,  thence  to  survey 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
After  Salsburg  and  Innsbruck,  Grtttz  boasts  of  a 
more  picturesque  situation  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  All  around  its  plain, 
through  which  the  Mur,  a  large  and  rapid  river, 
flows  amidst  fields  of  com  and  rural  hamlets,  rises 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  none  very  high,  but 
finely  diversified  in  form,  green,  and  wooded ;  and 
beyond  these  again  are  beheld,  towards  the  X.  and 
W.,  the  lofty  mountain  masses  of  Upper  Styria 
and  Carinthia,  rising  in  rugged  grandeur,  and  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  covered  with  snow. 

Grittz,  with  its  suburbs,  is  about  1^  German,  or 
nearly  7  English  m.  in  circ. ;  but  the  city  itself 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole,  being 
only  520  fathoms  in  length  by  420  in  breadth,  and 
containing  about  30  streets  and  open  spaces,  with 
little  more  than  400  houses.  The  interior  is  like 
that  of  most  ancient  towns.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into 
large  irregular  '  Places.'  The  shops  are  tolerable; 
the  houses  of  the  higher  classes,  all  of  stone,  are 
spacious  and  gloomy;  and  such  is  the  character 
also  of  the  churches^  many  of  which  are  highly 
decorated  within.  The  inner  city,  like  that  of 
Vienna,  is  surrounded  by  high  ramparts,  now 
of  no  use  as  fortifications,  and  is  entered  by  six 
gates.  The  ramparts,  together  with  the  glacis  or 
esplanade  beyond  them,  form  the  favourite  walks 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  esplanade  is  planted  with 
chestnut  trees,  and  is  well  Icept^  The  city  and  its 
subuxbs  generally  are  tolerably  well  built,  and 
contain  many  good  brivate,  as  well  as  some  fin« 
public,  edifices ;  but  tne  thoroughfares^  especially 
m  the  inner  town,  are  mostly  ill-paved  and  ill- 
drained. 

Grtttz  has  twenty-th^e  churches  and  chapels, 
besides  seven  monasteries.  The  cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  iBgidi,  a  Grothic  edifice  built  in 
1456,  contains  many  handsome  marble  monu- 
ments.   Neat  it  is  a  chapel  in  the  Italian  style, 


containing  the  mausoleum  of  Ferdinand  IT.,  a  na- 
tive of  Grtttz.  Opposite  this  edifice  is  the  Con- 
mcte^  the  largest  building  in  Grtttz,  formerly  a 
Jesuits'  college,  now  a  public  school  belonging  to 
'  the  university.  The  latter  institution,  founded 
'  by  Charles  Francis,  duke  of  St^iia,  in  1586,  was 
closed  by  Joseph  II.  and  reopened  by  the  emperor 
Francb  in  1827.  It  is  one  of  the  second  order, 
having  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  philosophy. 
In  medicine  lectures  are.  given,  but  no  d^reies  are 
conferred.  The  library,  acx^rding  to  Tumbull, 
comprises  about  60,000  vols.,  2,000  MSS.,  and  se- 
veral literary  curiosities.  It  is  kept  partly  in  some 
smaller  rooms,  but  principally  in  a  lofty,  spacious, 
and  elegant  saloon,  which,  at  the  period  when  the 
university  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  theatre,  for  the 
performance  of  'Mysteries,'  The  ordinary  stu- 
dents attending  the  university  exceed  300.*  The 
Burg,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Styrian  dukes,  now 
the  residence  of  the  governor;  the  par.  church, 
with  the  highest  tower  in  the  town,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Tintoretto ;  the  Landkaua,  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  in  which  the  estates  or  pari,  of  Styria 
meet,  and  in  which  the  ducal  hat  of  St^nria  is  pre- 
served; the  new  council-house,  built  in  1807 ;  the 
theatre,  and  the  palaces  of  various  noblemen,  arc 
the  other  principal  buildings.  One  wing  of  the 
Landhaus  is  called  the  '  arsenal,'  and  is  filled  with 
many  thousand  suits  of  rusty  armour. 

But  the  pride  of  Grtttz  and  of  Styria  is  the 
Johanneum,  one  of  the  most  valuable  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  owes  its  (»igin 
to  the  late  archduke  John,  whence  its  name ;  by 
whom  it  was  founded  in  1811,  and  who  presented 
to  it  the  whole  of  his  extensive  collections  in  art 
and  science.  Its  object  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Styria,  by  means  of 
collections,  lectures,  and  a  public  library.  The 
museum  of  natural  history  occupies  thirteen  rooms, 
some  very  spacious.  The  departments  of  mine- 
ralogy and  zoology  have  very  complete  collections 
of  the  minerals  and  animals  of  Styria,  and  the 
botanical  department  contains  a  hortuM  siccus  of 
more  than  15,000  plants.  There  are  collections  of 
the  manufactured  articles  of  Styria,  and  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  implements  uaed  iii 
the  duchy ;  besides  which,  are  specimens  or  mo- 
dels of  the  principal  instruments  and  machines 
of  all  kinds  adopted  for  similar  purposes  in  foreign 
countries.  One  room  is  devoted  to  antiquities, 
comprising  many  Roman,  Styrian,  and  other  coins, 
and  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  other  antiouities. 
Near  this  room  is  a  fire-proof  apartment  for  the 
custody  of  records,  containing,  among  other  docu- 
menta,  several  charters  of  the  ninth  and  tenUi 
centuries,  especially  one  of  878  by  the  emperor 
Carloman.  An  extensive  botanic  garden  is  now 
attached  to  the  building.  The  salaries  of  the 
eminent  professors,  who  give  lectures  on  mi- 
neralogy, geology,  botany,  chemistry,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts,  are  defrayed  by  the 
Stande,  or  provincial  parliament,  the  students  at- 
tending ffratis.  The  hbrarv,  which  ia  open  to  the 
public  at  large,  comprises  tne  best  standard  works 
of  all  countries.  There  is  another  reading-room 
and  library  attached  to  the  Johanneum,  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  gratuitously,  and  natives 
on  payment  of  about  2s.  BdL  a  month.  It  receives 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications  from  all 
parts  of^  Germany.  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  in  all,  more  than  a  hundred  journals. 

Besides  the  foregoing  educational  establish- 
ments, Grtttz  has  a  gymnasium,  episcopal  academy, 
military  school,  a  school  for  teachers,  female  aemi- 
naries,  a  school  kept  by  Ursuline  nuns,  schools  of 
music,  dimcing,  oratory,  the  fine  arts,  and  many 
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Sunday  schools,  and  others  for  the  instruction  of 
the  poor.  There  are  five  convents  and  two  monas- 
teries.   The  splendid  abbey,  built  by  Ferdinand 
II.  for  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  fact  of  his  burning  20,000  Protestant 
bibles  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  was 
converted  by  Joseph  II.  to  the  purpose  of  a  mad- 
house.    Grdtz  has  six  hospitals,  besides  others 
belonging  to  some  of  the  monastic  establishments, 
a  foundling  hospital,  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums,  and  various  other  benevolent  institutions ; 
a  provincial  gaol,  workhouse,  some  military  maga- 
zines, a  society  for  the  furtherance  of  agriculture, 
other  learned  associations,  and  several  collections 
of  paintings.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  civil 
authorities  for  the  duchy  of  Styria ;  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant  for  St3Tia,  lUjrria,  and  the  Tyrpl; 
the  prov.  pari  of  the  duchy ;  the  council  for  the 
circle  of  Uriltz ;  and  the  residence  of  the  prince- 
bimhop  of  Seckau.    Its  principal  manufactures  are 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  iron  wire, 
nails,  and  other  metallic  goods ;  it  has,  however, 
others  of  starch,  hats,  roeoglio,  paper,  and  earthen- 
ware.   Its  trade  in  timber,  iron,  clover-seed,  and 
the   other   products  of  Styria,  with   Hungary, 
Croatia,  Tran^lvania,  and  Turkey,  is  considera- 
ble ;  and  it  has  a  large  share  of  the  transit  trade 
between  Vienna  and  Trieste.    It  has  two  laiee 
fairs  yearly.    The  Mur,  though  it  often  greatly 
injures  the  dty  and  its  vicinity  by  its  inundations, 
renders  the  latter  very  fertile.    Gratz  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  towns  in  the  Austrian  dominions: 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  retired  officers  of  the 
army,  and  persons  of  rank  but  with  limited  means. 
As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  Grtttz  was  a  town  of 
some  consideration;  in  1127  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Styria.    It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1809,  after  a  siege  of  seven  days.    After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  it  was  for  a  while  the  resi- 
dence of  Charles  X.,  and  the  exiled  royal  family 
of  France. 

GRAUDENZ  (Slav.  Grudziadz),  a  town  of  the 
kingd.  and  prov.  rrussia,  gov.  Marienwerder,  cap. 
circ  same  name,  on  the  Vistula,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats;  ^  m.  S.  by  E. 
Dantzic,  near  the  railway  from  Dantzic  to  Berlin. 
Pop.  12,784  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of 
2,669.  The  town  is  walled,  and  farther  defended 
by  a  strong  fortress  erected  on  the  Vistula  in  1776. 
It  has  three  suburbs,  five  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a 
Lutheran  church,  two  superior  schools,  a  teachers' 
seminary,  house  of  correction  for  W.  Prussia,  with 
which  an  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  ju- 
venile felons  is  connected,  circle  council,  boara  of 
taxation,  Judicial  court  of  the  first  class  for  the 
district  ajid  town,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco 
and  carriages,  with  extensive  breweries,  and  some 
trade  in  com  and  woollen  cloth. 

GRAVESEND,  a  bor.,  market-town,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  hund.  Tolting- 
trougti,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  20  m.  £. 
by  S.  London  by  road,  and  24  m.  by  North  Kent 
railway.  Pop.  of  par.  7,885,  and  of  munic  bor. 
18,782  in  1861.  lliat  part  of  the  town  which 
mljounis  the  river  has  steep,  narrow,  inconvenient, 
dirty-looking^  streeta;  but  the  upper  and  more 
recent  part  is  built  in  better  taste,  with  wide 
RtreetSi  neat  and  cheerful  residences,  and  pretty 
gardens.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  old  church, 
built  of  brick,  m  1780;  a  town-hall  and  market- 
place, handsomely  bnUt,  but  pent  up  amid  mean 
and  dirty  houses;  a  custom-house,  and  a  small 
theatre.  A  battery  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
nearly  facing  Tilbury  Fort,  on  tihe  Essex  shore. 
Two  or  three  hotels  are  amongst  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  the  place.    W.  of  the  town,  on  the 
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river  bank,  are  some  baths,  beautifully  as  well  as 
commodiously  constructed,  and  forming  a  highly 
ornamental  feature  irom  the  water.  The  pier, 
which  is  of  iron,  is  a  modem  erection,  built  by  the 
corporation,  and  bringing  in  a  large  income  by  the 
tolls  levied  on  the  A-isitors  and  others  landing  there. 
Another  pier,  or  jetty  of  wood,  has  bewi  erected 
300  yards  E.  of  the  former,  by  parties  opposed  in 
interest  to  the  corporation  :*  both  are  extensive 
proprietors  of  steam-boats  plying  between  London 
and  this  place.  Nearly  |  m.  S.  of  the  river  is  a 
suburb,  called  Windmill  Hill,  with  tea-gardens 
and  archery  grounds :  from  the  summit  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  parts  of  Kent. 
The  village  of  Milton  is  chiefly   known  by  its 

Sicturesque  church,  nearly  1  m.  E.  from  the  town, 
forthfieet,  lying  1^  m.  W.  is  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  those  who  dislike  the  bustle  of  Graves- 
end.  The  fixed  pop.  consists  principally  of  ship- 
carpenters,  bargemen,  watermen,  and  people  em- 
ploved  in  the  chalk-works. 

(jrravesend  some  years  ago  placed  its  main 
dependence  on  the  trade  brought  to  it  by  ships 
wanting  supplies  of  various  kinds,  and  by  captains 
and  passengers  passing  through  and  sta3ring  m  the 
town :  since  the  establishment  of  steam-boats, 
however,  and  the  erection  of  tlie  pier,  it  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  the 
cheap  and  speedy  communication  having  rendered 
it  a  place  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
middle  classes,  many  of  which  have  houses  here, 
to  which  they  come  daily  m  weekly  at  the  close  of 
business.  The  crowds  of  visitors  on  Sunday,  in 
fine  weather,  are  very  great.  Much  of  the  land 
about  the  town  is  occupied  hj  market-gardeners, 
who  raise  vegetables  for  the  London  market. 

Gravesend,  which  was  incorporated  with  Milton 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was,  before  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act,  under  the  local  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor, 
12  jurats,  and  24  common  councilmen,  with  a 
recorder,  and  other  ofiicers.  By  that  act  the  bor. 
was  enlaiged,  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  North- 
fleet  parish,  and  divided  into  tw^o  wards,  governed 
by  six  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and  18 
counsellors.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  W. 
Kent.  Markets,Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs, 
May  4  and  Oct  24. 

The  town  is  called  Greveaham  in  Domesday 
Book,  and  its  later  name  was  Greves-end,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  gerefa^  or  German 
yreve,  ruler,  and  ettde,  boundary,  because  the  town 
was  the  limit  of  the  ancient  portreve's  authority. 
The  high  bailiff  was  called  the  portreve  in  the 
14lh  century.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  town 
was  burnt  by  the  Frenclv  and  many  of  thie  inhab. 
carried  into  captivity.  In  the  same  reign  the 
watermen  of  Gravesend  obtained  the  exclusivo 
right  of  conveying  passengers  to  London,  which 
right  is  still  acknowledged,  l)y  a  yearly  compensa- 
tion from  the  steam-packet  companies.  The  town 
was  first  defended  towards  the  river  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Tilbury  Fort  was  erected. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Bari,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  33^  nu  8W. 
Bari.  Pop.  10,860  in  1862.  The  town  is  a  bishop's 
see,  has  a  cathedral,  and  eight  other  churches, 
several  convents,  and  a  college.  Two  large  fain 
are  held  annually.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  ha\'ing  been  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Saracens  in  975. 

GRAY,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Haute-Saone, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  Sadne, 
28  m.  SW.  Vesoul  on  the  railway  from  Vesoul  to 
Ddle.  Pop.  7,051,  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine 
quay,  and  a  handsome  bridge  across  the  Sadne ; 
but  its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep.  It 
is  well  furnished  with  public  fountains;  has  an 
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ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  cavalry 
barracks,  a  town-haU,  built  in  1568,  an  exchange, 
par.  church,  communal  college,  public  library,  with 
4.000  vols.,  and  a  remarkable  water-mill  serving 
various  purposes.  Gray  has  an  extensive  trade, 
being  an  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  S.  des- 
tined for  the  E.  of  France.  It  has  4  large  annual 
fairs. 

GREECE,  a  modem  kingdom  of  Europe,  and 
the  most  celebrated  state  of  antiquity.  In  its 
nourishing  period  Greece  comprised  the  S.  portion 
of  the  great  E.  peninsula  of  Europe,  and  extended 
N.  to  about  lat.  42<^,  including  Thessaly ,  and  a  part 
of  modem  Albania,  with  the  Ionian  Islands,  Crete, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  *  Hoc  cuncta 
Gnecia^  qua  fama,  qua  ploria,  qua  doctrinoj  qua 
plurimia  artibus,  qua  etiam  imperio  et  bellied  laude 
floruit^  parvum  quemdam  locum  Eumpa  tenetj  tem- 
perque  tenuitj'  (Cicero  pro  Flacco,  S  27.)  This 
famous  region  was  originally  called  Hellas  (EAAdc), 
and  received  the  name  of  Greece  from  Grants,  a 
Thessalian  prince.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  lib.  iv.  §  7.) 
The  modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  though  less  ex- 
tensive than  the  country  anciently  so  called,  com- 
prises the  territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and 
interesting  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  includes  that 
portion  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  gulfs  of  Arta  and 
Volo,  and  an  imaginary  line  dra^vn  between  them 
nearly  due  E.  and  W.,  with  the  islands  of  Euboea, 
the  Cvclades,  and  the  N.  and  W.  Sporadea.  These 
dominions  lie  between  lat  36°  16"^ and  39^34'  N., 
and  long.  20©  42'  30"  and  260  28'  E.;  the  conti- 
nental portion  having  N.  the  Turkish  pachalics  of 
Trikhala  (Thessaly),  and  Albania  (Epims),  and 
being  surrounded  every  where  else  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, denominated  on  the  W.  tlie  Ionian  Sea ; 
and  on  the  E.  the  JCgean  or  Levant  Total  area 
of  the  kingdom,  including  the  Ionian  Islands,  19,340 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  kingdom,  1,096,810  in  1861, 
and  of  the  Ionian  Islands — ^annexed  in  1864 — 
232,426  in  1860. 

/'opu/a/um.— Continental  Greece  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  principal  portions :  the  northern,  or 
Hellas,  comprising  what  has  been  called  E.  and 
W.  Greece;  and  the  southern,  comprising  the 
Morea,  an.  Peloponnesus,  The  political  division 
is — (ireece  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  or  nomar- 
chics — subdivided  into  eparchies — with  the  follow- 
ing population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851 
and  that  of  1861  :— 


PopoUtlon 


1861 


1861 


Attica  and  BcBotia     . 

Etilxea 

Phthiotla 

Acamania  and  JGtoUa 
Argolis  and  Corhith  . 
Achaia  and  Klis     .    . 

Arcadia 

Me8«enia«.    .    .    .    . 

Laoonia 

Cyclades  .    «    .    .    . 

Total   .... 


87,283 

6rs297 

81,6dO 

99,649 

10i)/243 

116,941 

120,872 

PS.SOJi 

87,801 

10B.C21 


116.024 
72,368 
102,291 
109,392 
138.249 
113.719 
96,M6 
117.181 
112,910 
118,130 


998,122      ,    1,096^10 


The  decennial  increase  of  population  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  decrease  in  othere,  point  to 
a  continual  migration  of  the  inhabitants,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  unsettled  state  of  landed  property. 
Thus  the  mountainous  province  of  Arcadia  is  gra- 
duallv  getting  depopulated,  by  emigration  seaward 
into  Laconia  and  Aigolis.  The  same  movement 
U  taking  place  in  many  districts  of  the  Ionian 
islands.    Of  the  1^096,810  inhabitants  of  conti- 

*tal  Greece,  registered  at  the  census  of  1861, 
-  were  567,884  males  aud  629.476  females.    It 


is  a  curious  fact  that  the  number  of  male  in-^ 
habitants  should  exceed  in  Greece  the  females, 
while  the  reverse  occurs  in  all  other  European 
countries. 

Physical  Geography, — Greece  possesses,  in  a  high 
degree,  those  geographical  features  which  distin- 
guish Europe  at  lai^e.  No  country  is  mon:  re- 
markable for  the  irregularity  of  its  shape,  its  shores, 
and  its  surface.  Its  N.  portion,  Hellas,  stretches 
VVNW.  to  ESE.  for  about  200  m.,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  breadth  from  Acamania  to  Cape  Co- 
lonna  in  Attica.  Its  S.  portion,  the  Morea,  is  a 
peninsula,  said  to  derive  its  modem  name  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mulberry  leaf.  Ita 
actual  shape,  however,  is  more  like  that  of  a  vine 
leaf;  it  is  united  NE.  to  Hellas  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  X.  to 
S.,  is  about  140  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  60  to 
135  m. :  it  comprises  about  half  the  area  of  the 
newly  erected  kingdom. 

The  surface  of  Greece  is  throughout  mountain- 
ous, and  scarcely  any  room  is  left  for  plains.  Such 
of  the  latter  as  exist  are  principally  eJong  the  sea- 
shore, or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  else  are  mere 
basins,  once  forming  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  or  communi- 
cating with  each  other  only  by  deep  and  naimw 
gorges.  Such  are  the  plams  of  Mantineia,  Or- 
choroenos,  Stymphalus,  Topolias,  and  Copais.  The 
most  extensive  tracts  of  plain  country  are  in  VV. 
Hellas,  and  on  the  NW.  and  N.  shores  of  the 
Morea.  These  are  also  the  most  productive  parts 
of  the  country;  but  other  very  fertile,  though 
small,  plains  are  scattered  through  the  E.  of  Greece, 
as  those  of  Boeotia,  E.  Phocis,  Marathon,  and  many 
others,  which  are  still,  as  anciently,  the  granariei 
of  the  country.  The  most  flourishing  cities  of  an- 
tiquity, as  Athens,  Eleusis,  M^ara,  Corinth,  Aigos, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  were  situated  in  the  midst  or 
on  the  borders  of  these  plains ;  and  others,  as  Tri- 
polizza,  I^ondari,  Mistra,  Gastouni,  Patras,  Mis- 
solonghi,  Zeitoun,  and  Livadia,  which,  in  modem 
times,  have  ranked  amongst  the  principal  towns 
in  Greece,  have  been  similarly  locatetl. 

The  Mountains  belong  to  the  Alpine  system, 
being  a  continaation  of  the  Julian  Alps, 'so  re- 
markable in  their  whole  extent  for  their  numerous 
grottoes  and  caverns.  The  principal  chain — that 
of  Pindus — mns  NW.  to  St..  through  the  centre 
of  Hellas,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On 
entering  Greece,  the  Pindus  chain  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  7,700  ft  in  height.  It  sends  off  on  its 
W.  side  some  ranges  through  Acamania  and 
iEtolia,  and  the  range  of  Mount  Zagora  or  Heli- 
con in  Boeotia ;  but  its  offsets  on  this  side  are  of 
very  inferior  height.  The  mountains  of  Acamania 
in  general  are  estimated  at  only  about  1,900  ft  in 
height ;  and  Mount  Paleo  Vouna,  tlie  summit  of 
Helicon,  has  only  5,738  ft.  of  elevation.  On  tLc 
E.  side  the  branches  of  Pindus  are  more  lofty  ; 
Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and 
near  its  N.  boundary,  is  8,239  ft.  high ;  and  Kata- 
bothra  {(Eta),  7,06*1  ft.  The  celebrated  Mount 
Pamassus  is  a  part  of  the  central  mountain  chain : 
its  pnncipal  summit,  Liakoura,  is  8,068  H.  in 
height  Mount  Elatca  (Citharon)  is  4,629  fL ;  and 
in*  Attica,  Pames  4,636,  Pentelicus  3,642,  and 
Hvmettus  {Trelo-rouni)  3,370  ft.  high.  A  moun- 
tain chain  runs  through  Euboea  in  its  whole  lenzth 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Pindus ;  its  highest  powt. 
Mount  Delphi  (Dirphossus),  near  its  centre,  reaches* 
the  elevation  of  5,725  ft.  A  chain  passes  thruuich 
the  isthmus,  and  nearly  through  the  Morea  £.  to 
W.,  giving  off  lateral  branches,  which  reach  quite 
to  the  extremities  of  the  four  S.  promontories  of 
the  peninsula.  The  culminating  point  in  this  part 
of  Greece  is  Mount  St.  Elias  {I'ayyetos),  in  Maiua, 
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7,900  ft,  high.  No  mountain  in  Greece  xeachee 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  (Brugui^re,  Oro- 
graphic ;  Peytier,  in  Geogr.  Journal,  viii  part  3 ; 
Exp^ition  8cienti6qne  de  Mor^  et  Atlas.) 

Jiivert  and  Lakes. — Greece  has  no  navigable 
river,  nor  would  any  be  worth  notice,  but  for  the 
classical  recollections  which  attach  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  soil  and  waters  of  this  celebrated 
country.  The  Aspm-Potamoe  (Achehus)  between 
Etolia  and  Acamania,  is  the  largest ;  the  principal 
remaining  ones  are  the  Gavrios  Mavro-Fotamos 
(Cepfiisms  of  Bceotia),  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Topolias,  the  Hellada  (Sperchiiu)  Aaopo,  the 
Athenian  Cephissus  and  Ilissus, — in  the  Morea, 
the  Rouphta  lAlpheus)^  Vasilico  {Kuroicu)^  Iliaco 
{Peneus)j  Planizza  {Inaehus)^  Mavro-Nero  (the 
ancient  ^fys),  <l'c.  The  principal  lake  is  that  of 
Topolias  {Cupaii)^  in  W.  Bosotia,  said  by  Thiersch 
to  be  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  a  very 
irregular  shape,  and  in  winter  is  sometimes  15  m. 
long,  by  10  m.  broad;  but  its  size  varies  con- 
siderably at  different  periods  of  the  year.  In 
summer,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  swamp,  partly 
cultivated,  and  partly  covered  with  reeds,  and 
emitting  pestiferous  exhalations.  It  contains 
several  small  islands,  and  has  a  subterranean 
outlet  for  \\A  waters  under  Moimt  Ptoon  into  the 
Channel  of  Talanti.  There  are  a  few  insignificant 
pools  in  the  Morea,  including  the  Lemean  and 
St>'mphalian  lakes,  so  famous  in  classic  fable. 
The  lormer  of  these  *  is  formed  by  several  clear 
and  'copious  springs  (the  veritable  heads  of  the 
Hydra) t  which  rush  out  of  a  rock  at  the  foot  of 
a  hilL  The  lake  is,  however,  so  diminutive,  and 
60  much  concealed  by  reeds  and  other  aouatic 
plants,  that  it  might  easily  be  passed  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  traveller.'  (Dod- 
wcll.)  Marshes  are  numerous.  Nearly  the  whole 
N.  shore  of  the  Morea,  from  Corinth  to  Patras,  is 
low  and  marshy;  and  the  inhab.  of  both  those 
towns,  as  well  as  of  Nauplia,  Argos  and  Zeitoun, 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a  pK)rtion  of  (hat  of 
Athens,  suffer,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  from 
fnalarui  generated  b^  stagnant  pools. 

The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  Greece  is  ob- 
viated by  the  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets  of  the 
sea^  which  indent  its  coasts  on  every  side,  and 
afford  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they 
add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
The  principal  gulfs  or  bays  are  those  of  Yolo, 
Zeitoun,  Kgina,  or  Athens  (Sin-  Saronicus)^  and 
Argos  or  Nauplia  on  the  E. ;  Kolokythia  and 
Koron  on  the  S. ;  Arkhadia,  Patras,  and  Arta,  on 
the  VV. ;  and  the  extensive  and  beautiful  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  between  Hellas  and  the  Morea.  Between 
Euboea  and  the  main  land  are  the  Channels  of 
Talanti  and  Egripo,  united  by  the  ancient  JSuri- 
pus.  The  shores  of  Greece  are  mostly  abrupt. 
The  chief  headlands  are.  Capes  Mantelo  m  Eubcca, 
Colonna  {Stmium),  and  Skyllo  {Scylkmm)  on  the 
E. ;  St.  Angelo  (Maiea)^  Matapan  (Tawirum),  and 
Gallo  (Acritas  PrX  on  the  S. ;  and  Klorenza  and 
Skropha  on  the  W.  coasts.  (Leake,  Col.,  Travels 
in  N.  Greece  and  the  Moiea ;  Hoffmann's  Europa 
tmd  seine  Bewohner.) 

Geology  and  Minerals, — The  central  chain  of 
Pindus  is  composed  in  great  part  of  primitive 
rocks,  as  serpentine,  covered  with  a  yellowish- 
green  steatite,  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  other 
schists.  Rocks  of  this  kind  are  also  met  with  in 
E.  Hellas ;  and  thev  are  plentiful  in  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands, 
particularly  Mvcone  and  Delos.  Slate  occurs  in 
the  ridge  of  (Eta  and  several  of  the  mountain- 
masses  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  countiy,  however,  consists 
of  secondary  formations.    Greece,  generally  speak- 


ing, is  a  region  of  compact  grey  limestone.  This 
material  ascends  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  chain  of  (Eia,  as  well 
as  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  it.  The  calcareous  formations 
are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  N.  of 
Ireland ;  and  conuin  in  many  places  great  quan- 
tities of  silex.  The  shores  of  the  Morea  are 
bordered  by  tertiary  formations,  containing  an 
abundance  of  fossil  sheUs.  Volcanic  action  is 
clearly  traceable,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
islands.  The  whole  of  Greece  abounds  with  caverns 
and  fissures,  whence  sulphureous  and  other  mephi- 
tic  vapours  arise,  which  were  taken  advantage  of 
in  antiquity',  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  for  prac- 
tising religious  deceptions.  There  are  numerous 
hot  and  cold  mineral  spruigs,  both  saline  and  sul- 
phureous; but  few  have  yet  been  analysed.  In 
some  parts  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  nitre ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  near  Corinth  and  Kalavrita. 
Marble  of  various  colours,  red  and  green  in  the 
Morea,  and  whit-e  at  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  por- 
phyry, slate,  gypsum,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  gold,  and 
silver,  in  small  quantities,  cobalt,  copper,  manga- 
nese, alum,  sulphur,  and  asphalt um,  are  amongst 
the  principal  mineral  products ;  but  the  quantities 
of  any  of  them  at  present  obtained  are  quite  in- 
significant. It  is  the  opuiion  of  the  most  compe- 
tent authorities  that  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead  mines  of  Attica  and  the  islands  of  Siphnos 
and  Seriphos  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  Iron 
abounds  in  Scyros,  at  Tsenarum,  and  in  Euboea, 
where,  also,  as  well  as  in  Elis,  there  are  abundant 
seams  of  coal. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part 
healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  round 
the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  un- 
healthy. The  mean  temperature,  m  a  country  the 
surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of  course,  varj' 


Athens  the  thermometer  not  unfrequenUy  rises  in 
July  above  100^  Fahr.  Snow  falls  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  middle  of  Oct,  and  even  in  the  phiins 
it  is  occasionally  six  inches  deep ;  but  it  never  lies 
long  in  the  latter.  The  winters  at  Athens  are 
confined  to  the  two  first  months  of  the  year.  Both 
spring  and  autumn  are  rainv  seasons ;  and  in  Dec. 
the  rains  are  generally  so  teavy  that  many  parts 
of  the  countiy  are  laid  under  water ;  but  throughout 
the  whole  summer,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise 
half  the  year,  a  shower,  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  is 
rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  harvest 
usually  takes  place  in  June,  but  it  is  nearly  a 
month  earlier  in  Attica  than  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  The  latter  province  enjoys  the  driest  at- 
mosphere of  any,  to  which  circumstance  the  better 
preservation  of  its  splendid  specimens  of  ancient 
art  is  mainly  owing.  Its  climate  is  much  more 
agreeable  in  every  respect  than  that  of  some  of 
the  other  provs.,  as  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  &c.  Violent 
tempests  often  occur  in  autumn,  and  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  in  spring :  earthquakes  are 
not  uncommon.  Intermittent  fevers,  elephantiasit, 
and  lepra,  are  amongst  the  most  prevalent  diseases; 
Greece  has  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  plague. 
(Peytier  in  Joum.  de  Travaux ;  Leake,  HugLes, 
Lord  Byron,  Cochrane.) 

The  vegetable  products  are  for  the  most  part 
similar  to  those  of  S.  Italy.  The  country  may,  in 
thu  respect,  be  considered'  as  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct zones  or  regions,  according  to  ita  elevation. 
The  first  zone,  reaching  to  1,500  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  vines,  tigs,  olives,  dates,  oranges, 
citrons,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits. 
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cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  abounds  besides  in 
evergreens,  as  the  cypress,  bay,  myrtle,  arbatus, 
oleanders,  lentisks,  with  the  oriental  plane,  manna, 
ash,  several  kinds  of  oaks  and  pines,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  aromatic  herbs.  The  second  zone  is  the 
region  of  oak  and  ckemut;  it  extends  from  1,500  to 
8,500  feet  perpendicular,  and  produces,  besides  the 
trees  above  named,  the  white  fir,  several  kinds  of 
pine,  and  the  manna-ash.  The  third  zone  is  the 
region  of  beech  and  pine;  it  reaches  to  the  height 
of  5,500  fK,  and  contains  numerous  woods  consist'- 
ing  of  those  trees,  interspersed  with  a  few  corn- 
fields. The  fourth  zone,  including  all  the  surface 
above  5,500  fL  in  height,  is  the  sub-alpine  region^ 
and  yields  only  a  few  wild  plants.  Among  the 
extracts  firom  Dr.  Sibthorp's  papers,  given  in  Mr. 
Walpolc*s  Memoirs,  is  a  very  complete  list  of 
Grecian  plants,  with  an  account  of  their  medi- 
cinal and  economic  uses.  A  great  deal  of  the 
surface  abounds  with  aromatic  plants  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  honey-bee ;  and  the  vimari  (the 
pimos  of  the  ancient  Greeks),  whicn  feeds  the 
cochineal  insect,  is  found  of  every  size,  from  a  low 
shrub  to  a  large  forest  tree,  both  in  the  plains  and 
on  the  mountains.  Acamania,  Elis,  Messenia, 
and  the  W.  parts  of  Greece  generally,  are  the  most 
richly  wooded ;  the  islands  are  mostly  destitute  of 
woo(L  (Hoffmann,  Europa  und  seme  Bewohner, 
iii.  61 ;  Leake,  N.  Greece  and  Morea.) 

Animals, — The  wolf,  jackal,  lynx,  badger,  fox. 
wild  boar,  wild  goat,  red  deer,  roebuck,  moutflon  (V) 
dec,  inhabit  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  and 
densely  wooded  parts  of  Greece;  and  bears  are 
sometimes  met  with  on  the  N.  frontier,  and  in  the 
lofty  regions  of  Arcadia  and  Maina.  Hares  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  skins  are  a  considerable 
article  of  export  from  the  Morea.  The  otter  in- 
habits the  nvers  and  marshes  of  Boeotia;  and 
phocsB  and  porpoises  are  seen  around  the  coasts, 
and  sometimes  m  the  Ck)rinthian  Gulf.  The  large 
vulture  frequents  the  cliffs  of  Delphi,  and  the 
woods  and  precipices  of  Parnassus.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  falcon  tribe.  The  little  owl 
(^Sirix  fMsserina)t  anciently  the  bird  of  Minerva, 
is  still  as  common  round  Athens  as  in  anti- 
quity. The  red-legged  partridge,  quails,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  wood-pigeons,  &c,  are  plentiful; 
f>heasants  are  to  be  found  in  the  W.  ana  N. ;  and 
arge  fiocks  of  bustards  are  often  seen  in  Bceotia, 
The  coasts  and  lakes  abound  with  wild  fowl; 
storks  and  many  other  birds  of  passage  sojourn 
in  Greece.  Stiiigeons,  salmon,  mullet,  tunny, 
mackerel,  anchovies,  and  abundance  of  shell-fish, 
are  caught  around  the  coasts.  Large  and  delicate 
white  eels  (often  weighing  12  lbs.)  are  still  found, 
as  anciently,  in  the  lake  Copals.  They  are  salted, 
and  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Constantinople,  and 
into  the  marts  of  Greece.  The  coast-fisheries  afford 
employment  and  subsistence  to  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  population ;  but  their  produce  is 
notwithstanding  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
during  the  long  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Greek 
church,  and  a  good  deal  of  salted  fish  is  imported. 
Poisonous  vipers,  and  other  serpents,  infest  certain 
localities;  leeches  are  very  plentiful  in  some  of 
the  brooks,  which  are  therefore  fanned  out  by  the 
government  as  a  means  of  revenue.  The  insect 
tribes  of  Greece  include  several  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can as  well  as  European  species;  especially  of 
the  order  Orthapiera,  Wild  bees  are  abundant; 
clouds  of  locusts  occasionally  do  great  damage 
to  the  crops.  (Pouqueville ;  Hughes;  Leake; 
Cochrane.) 

Scenery. — TravelleiB  in  Greece  generally  speak 
in  high  terms  of  its  scenery.  It  has  everywhere 
the  miest  views,  and  is  interesting  not  less  from 
its  natural  bc^uities,  than  its  daaaical  aasociationsi 


and  the  ruins  of  ancient  art  and  spleDdooi  scattered 
over  it. 

'  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groyes,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  gtill  his  honied  wealth  Hymettaa  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  bnllds. 
The  frcebom  wanderer  of  thy  monntain  air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
8till  in  his  beam  Mendeli'n  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  bat  Nature  still  is  fair. 

'  Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Mule's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  80cnc8  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  crush 'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon.* 

Childe  Harold,  canto  U. 

The  richly  wooded  and  well-watered  ppovinoea 
of  Acamania  and  Etolia  are  succeeded  towards  the 
K.  by  the  lofty,  rugged,  and  forest-clad  chaina  of 
Parnassus  and  (Eta,  alternating  with  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and  Hellada.  Boeotta, 
consisting  of  two  elevated  basins,  has  been  nni- 
fonnly  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  granary  of  ancient  Greece.  Athens 
has  been  said  to  siu'pass  all  the  other  capitals  of 
Europe ;  not  only  in  ancient  celebrity,  but  also  in 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  fore^ 
which  once  clothed  tiie  hills  of  Greece  have  been 
so  extensively  ravaged,  partly  by  the  wanton 
rapacity  of  the  inhab.,  partly  by  the  Turkish  troops, 
who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  remote  fast' 
nesses  of  the  mountains.  Still,  however,  on 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Taygetus,  in  M^^aris  and 
Arcadia,  oak-forests  and  pines  are  found  of  great 
extent.     (Thiersch's  Athens  and  Attica.) 

IHstribtttion  of  Land  and  Agrictilture. — Mr. 
Urqnhart  ^Turkey  and  its  Kesonrces,  1835)  esti« 
mated  Hellas  (£.  and  W.)  to  contain  8,548,200 
stremmata  of  arable  land,  199,710  str.  vineyarda, 
4,480  str.  garden  ground,  and  854,000  olive 'trees. 
About  2^  stremmata  are  equal  to  an  English  acre. 
This  estimate,  often  quoted,  was,  however,  pro- 
bably under  the  mark.  Aocordwg  to  an  official 
statement  of  the  year  1862— given  by  Mr.  Kum- 
bold,  British  secretary  of  legation,  in  a  report 
dated  Athens,  July  10, 1863  flteports,  no.  viil) — 
the  total  area  of  the  kingnom  is  reckoned  at 
46,429,000  stremmata,  or  45,429  square  kUometrea. 
No  general  cadastral  siirvev  of  the  country  haa 
as  yet  been  attempted,  ^e  vineyards, '  oliye 
grounds,  currant  plantations,  Ac,  have  alone,  to 
some  extent,  been  measured  out  and  valued.  '  It 
is  thus  impossible,'  sayv  Mr.  Rumbold,  *  to  know 
with  any  precision  the  cultivated  area  of  Greece 
The  clumsy  machinexy  of  the  dime  tax,  or  tax  of 
the  tenth  of  the  agncultural  produce  levied  in 
kind,  alone  affords  some  means  of  amving  at  a 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  Nothing  can  be  more 
vague  than  the  delimitation  of  property  in  Greece. 
Landed  proprietors  themselves  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  limits  or  even  the  site  of  their 
property.  A  case  recently  came  under  my  nodoe 
where  die  owner  of  a  piece  of  waate  land  oould^iot 
with  any  certainty  ascertain  its  position.  All  he 
knew  was  that  he  was  the  owner  of  some  groond 
situated  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill  of  Philo- 
pappus ;  and  an  offer  of  purchase  made  to  him  by 
a  friend  of  archeological  tastes  who  wished  to 
make  excavations,  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence* of  the  inability  of  the  proprietor  to  point 
out  the  exact  spot.  About  one-third  of  the  coon- 
try  consists  of  mountains  and  rocka.  One-fifth  ta 
covered  with  forests,  in  which  great  havoc   ia 
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yearly  made  b}'  the  wandering^  shephenU,  who 
ruthlessly  set  tire  to  the  woodD  in  order  to  obtain 
more  pa«ture-Und  for  their  flocks.  Probably  one- 
half  of  the  entire  superficies  of  the  soil  is  available 
for  cultivation,  and  of  this  barely  half  has  been 
turned  to  account.  Yet  with  the  climate  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil  the  agriculture  of  Greece  ought 
to  thrive,  whilst  at  present  it  is  in  the  rudest,  most 
hopeless  condition.  In  order  to  reclaim  it  from 
its  present  state  it  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to 
alter  the  system  of  taxation,  and  to  construct 
roads.  As  one  of  the  many  uistances  of  the  bad 
effect  of  the  want  of  communications,  it  mav  be 
mentioned  here,  that  though  the  country  is  in 
many  parts  rich  in  forests,  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  importation  is  timber  for  ship-building  and  other 
punxwes.' 

1  here  is  no  regular  succession  of  crops ;  and  two 
vears'  fallows  are  common.    Hellas  is  a  better 

• 

com  country  than  the  Morea  ;  and  com  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  Acaroania,  Etolia,  and  Boeotia :  in 
the  fast-named  prov.  there  is  always  a  good  crop, 
the  soil  bein^  continually  moist,  even  though 
drought  prevail  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.  As 
many  as  six  different  species  of  wheat  are  grown ; 
returning,  it  is  said,  after  a  dry  spring,  from  3  to  5, 
or  in  a  very  fiivourable  season,  as  many  as  from 
10  to  13  for  1.  The  wheat  of  the  Morea  has  long 
been  highly  prized  in  the  adjacent  islands ;  the 
lands  on  either  side  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in 
a  part  of  Attica,  are  favourabe  to  the  growth  of 
barley,  as  well  as  celebrated  for  their  olives.  The 
culture  of  oats  and  rye  is  unimportant.  Maize  is 
grown  in  Boeotia,  and  the  Morea.  Kice  is  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  Avgos,  and  other 
marshy  tracts  along  the  coasts ;  and  the  rice  of 
Argolia  is  said  to  be  esteemed  next  after  that  of 
Damietta  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  to 
which  it  is  exported  from  Nauplia.  Marathon, 
though  forgotten  in  almost  every  other  respect,  is 
still  celebrated,  as  before  the  sera  of  its  glor>',  for 
being  the  granary  of  Athens.  The  demand  for  the 
currant-grape  in  Great  Britain  and  other  N.  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  has  brooffht  it  into  extensive 
culture  in  the  Morea;  and  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  from  Corinth  to  Patras  is  in 
great  part  covered  with  currant-vineyards.  The 
hills  of  Greece  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  vine 
( ViiU  vinifera);  yet  few  vines  are  grown,  except 
in  low  situations.  The  wines  of  Mistra  and  Corintn, 
Klis  and  Arcadia,  the  valley  of  Helicon,  the  islantls 
of  Naxus,  Santorin,  Ac,  have  a  nch  and  delicate 
flavour ;  but  they  have  comparatively  little  body, 
and  are  almost  universally  ruined  (for  other  Euro- 
pean palates),  bv  the  addition  of  resin  or  turpen- 
tine, a  practice  handed  down  from  the  ancients. 
Most  part  of  the  wine  used  in  continental  Greece 
is  brought  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  are  rich  also  in  fruits  of  varioujB  kindbi.  1  he 
olive-oil  of  Greece  would  be  good  if  well-prepared ; 
the  best  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  Attica,  Egina, 
and  Maina.  Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  in 
Messenia,  Laconia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Morea, 
but  especially  in  the  plain  of  Aigoe.  Madder  and 
tobacco  in  Bceotia,  flax  and  hemp,  figs  in  Attica 
(so  famous  in  antiquity),  and  elsewhere,  pome- 
granates, oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  almonds,  and 
a  great  variety  of  shell-fmit,  haricots  and  other 
ptOses ;  tomatas,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  potatoes, 
and  the  potr-herbs  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
are  among  the  remaining  articles  of  culture.  Ihe 
collecting  of  gall-nuts  and  valonea  bark,  which 
formerly  received  a  considerable  share  of  attention, 
has  been  latterly  much  neglected ;  and  but  little 
pains  are  bestowed  on  mulberry  plantations, 
though  the  annual  export  of  silk  be  estimated  at 
60,0(K)  okes.   Laige  quantities  of  wax  are  exported 


from  Nauplia.  Honey  is  a  highly  important  pro- 
duct ;  that  of  Attica,  and  especially  of  Mount 
Hymetttis,  is  now,  as  of  old,  the  best  in  Europe. 
It  is  transparent,  and  has  a  delicious  perfume. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Greece  appears  to  be 
as  great  now  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Mr. 
Kumbold,  British  secretary  of  Legation,  in  his 
report  before  quoted  (of  Jufy  10,  1863)  says  in  this 
respect : — *  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  dryness 
of  the  climate  and  the  tomd  heat  of  summer,  the 
soil,  when  turned  up  and  only  superficially  raked 
as  by  the  rude  plough  of  the  time  of  Henod,  to 
this  day  used  by  the  Greek  husbandman,  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  most  fertile.  A  proprietor  in 
Eubcca  bought  some  land  which  had  been  under 
cultivation,  out  had  been  left  fallow  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  purchase.''  Although  contiguous 
to  his  former  property,  and  the  soil  being  to  all 
appearance  similar,  the  crops  on  his  new  acquisi- 
tion were  much  heavier  and  Vielded  superior  grain. 
When  the  causes  of  tliis  difference  were  inquired 
into,  it  was  found  that  the  former  owner  had  cul- 
tivated madder  or  '  garance,'  a  plant  laigely  used 
for  the  dye  of  the  nether  habiliments  of  the  far- 
famed  *  fantassin  '  of  France,  and  which  requires 
a  ftr  more  searching  investigation  of  the  soil  than 
the  superficial  scratches  which  constitute  the  fur- 
rows of  Greek  husbandry.  As  in  Euboea,  so  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  Even  beneath  the  desolate 
stony  wastes  of  Attica  in  many  places  lies  all  the 
wealth  of  a  virgin  soil.  Remove  but  the  hard 
sun-dried  surface,  and  a  rich  brown  loam  will  turn 
up,  at  sight  of  which  the  hearts  of  our  English 
farmers  would  be  gladdened.  But  nothing  is  done ; 
no  water  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  ranges 
of  Paraes  and  Pentelicus  to  refresh  it ;  no  hand  is 
raised  to  weed  out  the  stones  and  cut  down  the 
rank  overgrowth  of  eveigreens  and  brushwood; 
and  all  the  year  round  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
north  sweep  over  the  dreary  plain,  and  the  pitiless 
sun  poura  down  its  scorching  rays  on  a  parched 
stony  desert.  The  old  myth  of  Deucalio  is  for- 
gotten indeed. 

Manufacturea, — Manufactures  are  almost  wholly 
domestic,  every  peasant's  family  producing,  with 
few  exceptions,  uie  articles  required  for  their  con- 
sumption. A  few  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs, 
household  potter>%  some  cutlery,  leather,  and  soap 
are  made  in  the  larger  towns,*  carpets  in  the  Isle 
of  Andros,  and  sail-cloth  and  straw  hats  in  that 
of  Siphnos.  Goat  skins  are  prepared  for  holding 
wine,  oil,  and  honey;  brandy,  liqueurs,  vinegar, 
meerschaum  pipes,  and  arms  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. Saddlery  and  horse^fumiture  have  dete- 
riorated since  the  departure  of  the  Turks;  and 
these,  as  well  as  most  articles  of  luxury,  are  now 
imported  from  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  art  of 
dveing  in  bright  colours,  for  which  the  ancient 
dreeks  were  so  celebrated,  has,  however,  been  pej- 
petuated  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  Greek  wo- 
men excel  in  embroidery.  *  Salt  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  countr}'  is  prodticed  in  the 
lagoons  near  Missolonghi  and  elsewhere.  Ship- 
building is  extensively  carried  on  in  many  places. 

Otmmerct. — The  Greeks  have  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  spirit  and  success 
with  which  they  have  engaged  in  naval  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises.  Their  commerce,  next  to  their 
freedom,  was  the  grand  source  of  the  prosperity  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  Greek  cities  of  anti- 
quity. And  in  this  respect  the  modem  Greeks 
have  been  no  unsuccessful  imitators  of  their  illus- 
trious progenitors.  The  great  articles  of  export 
from  Ureece  consist  of  currants,  silk,  figs,  wool, 
olive-oil,  valonea,  wine,  sponge,  wax,  and  tobacco; 
the  principal  imports  being  manufactured  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  com,  with  a  great  variety  of 
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subordinate  articles,  principally  from  England, 
but  partly  also  from  France  and  Germany.  The 
exports  and  imports  of  Greece  amounted  in  the 
eight  years  from  1851  to  1858  to  12,574,854/.,  or 
1,571,857/.  per  annum,  being  about  30*.  per  head. 
The  following  tables  represent  the  value^  of  the. 
imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1858, 1859,  and 
1860 :— 


IicpoH'ra 

Yean 

Total 

1858 
1859 
1860 

Drachmas 
44.201,511 
49,962,317 
67,650,727 

£ 
1,678,625 
1,784,868 
2,058,954 

KXPOriTO 

Yean 

Total 

1858 
1859 
1860 

Dmchmas 

28,ft65,185 
27.888,247 
30,467,429 

£ 

1,030,899 

996.009 

1,088,122 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  ports  in  Greece,  in 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trades,  during  the  year 
1860  :— 


NatlonaUtj  of  V«mU 


British 

American  .        .       . 

Austrian    .        . 

^Sryptian  . 

French 

Ionian 

Italian 

Dntch 

Wallochian  and  Moldavian 

Prussian 

TurkiBh     . 

Other  C!ountries 

Greek 

Total 


I860 


VMseU 


351 

2 

612 

7 

307 

8,647 

864 

17 

66 

103 

2,926 

If 

69,167 


77,968 


Tons 


137,836 

693 

196,722 

1,218 

146,481 

48,636 

37,671 

2  676 

6,632 

82,464 

46,850 

675 

1,642,211 


2,298,168 


The  Greek  mercantile  marine,  in  1858,  consisted 
of  8,920  vessels,  measuring  268,600  tons,  and 
manned  bv  23,128  seamen.  Of  these,  two  were 
small  steamers  of  336  tons ;  2,660  vessels  of  the 
first  class,  of  only  26,567  tons;  and  1,258  of  the 
second  class,  measuring  241,697  tons  (this  class 
includes  all  vessels  above  60  tons).  In  1857,  the 
tonnage  was  325,000,  with  26,000  sailors ;  but  96 
vessels,  measuring  19,000  tons,  were  sold  to  ffv- 
reigners.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
1860  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Daerlption 


Sailing  Veeaels,  Ist  Class  (under  (  Number 
60  tons)    ....       1  Tonnage 

Sailing  Vessels,  Snd  Class  (of  60  f  Number 
tons  and  upwards    .       .       1  Tonnage 


I860 


2,867 

29,193 

1,213 

388,882 


Total 


The  commerce  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables,  amounted,  in  the  year 
1860,  to  imports  valued  at  1,317,603/.,  and  exports 
at  735,931/L 

JVeiphU  and  Meaturea, — The  weights  in  use 


The  Oke=4«3'3  oz.  avoirdupois. 
Kilo =22  okea. 
Can  tar  or  quintal =44  okes. 
Strema  (of  land) = nearly  1-3  acres. 
Arp€nt= nearly  IJ  acre. 

The  Greeks  ordinarily  reckon  distance  by  Uie 
hour;  thus  ihey  say  *an  hour  distant,'  meaning 
about  3  m.  They  calculate  time  by  the  old  style, 
t.e.,  twelve  days  later  than  we  do. 

Money. 
Gold  pieces  of  10,  20, 40,  and  60  draohmas. 
I  Otho.  or  5  drachma  pieces  Bs.  6|d. 
Silver  ■  Drachma        .        . 
,  Half  and  quarter  dr. 
^Piastre    . 

Para,  40  to  the  pi- ) 

Copper  -l     astre.  100  to  the  r 

drachma      .        .  j 

^/■.6p6r         •  •  • 


=0    8 

=0   3: 

=0    3l  (XJrquhart) 


s=0    0  1-S 
sO    0  l-3of  a 


Government. — Since  the  establishment  of  its  in- 
dependence, in  1828,  Greece  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes  of  government.  The  rule  of  King 
Otho  which  lasted  a  whole  generation,  from  1832 
to  1863,  was,  in  theor}',  meant  to  be  strictly  con- 
stitutional, and  was,  perhaps,  so  in  reality  for  a 
few  years,  but  ended  as  a  sort  of  feeble  despotism. 
One' of  the  first  acts  of  Otho's  successor.  King 
George,  was  to  get  a  new  charter  framed,  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  old  one  which  had  worked  so  ill. 
Accordingly  a  constituent  assembly,  elected  in 
December,  1863,  was  occupied,  daring  the  whole 
of  the  year  1864,  in  elaborating  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  assembly  decided,  on  September  19, 1864 — by 
211  votes  against  62— that  the  whole  legblative 
power  of  the  realm  should  be  vested  in  a  single 
chamber  of  deputies,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  senate 
or  upper  house.  The  constituent  assembly  of 
Greece  consisted,  in  October  1864,  of  282  membeis, 
including  84  deputies  from  the  Ionian  Islands, 
elected,  by  universal  suffrage,  in  June,  1864. 

The  executive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  seven  de- 
partments— those  of  the  royal  household  and  fo- 
reign affairs,  the  interior,  religion,  and  public  in- 
struction, iustice,  finance,  war,  and  maritime 
affairs.  The  councU  of  state  appointed  to  assist 
the  king  in  his  duties,  consists  of  3  vice-presi- 
dents, 17  ordinary,  and  14  extra-ordinary  coun- 
cillors. The  synod  of  the  clergy,  elected  annually, 
consists  of  a  president  and  5  members,  with  2 
secretaries,  the  government  beuig  represented  by 
a  state  officer  called  the  Procurator.  There  are 
33  bishops  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  they  elect  from  themselves  6  syndics,  com- 
posing the  above  synod.  The  4  Rom.  Catholic 
bishop  of  Naxoo,  Tinos,  Syra,  and  Santorin  have 
no  political  existence.  The  towns  of  Greece,  from 
the  earliest  periods,  have  enjoyed  municipal  r^hta 
and  privilege  under  different  modifications;  nor 
did  their  foreign  rulers  interfere  much  with  the 
patriarchal  system  by  which  their  society  is  go- 
verned. Even  during  the  Turkish  rule,  the  heads 
of  families  in  every  town,  village,  and  oommime, 
throughout  the  Morea,  chose  a  dema^enmt  or 
mayor,  who  took  cognisance  of  all  civil  iudicial 
matters.  No  tax  can  be  levied  without  the  oon- 
currenoe  of  these  elemogeronta ;  and  they  were 
sometimes  called  in  to  assist  in  council  with  the 
primate ;  and  the  voivode  appointed  by  the  pacha, 
who  jointly  superintended  the  province.  Maina 
was  at  the  same  period  ruled  by  its  own  etmt/aja, 
the  chief  of  whom  had  the  title  of  Bey.  N.  Ureece 
was  governed,  with  little  difference,  in  the  same 
mode  as  the  Morea,  till  Ali  Pacha  destroyed  its 
liberties.  In  the  islands  the  demogeronta  were 
entitled  archontes^  and  were  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  judges.  Count  Capo  dTstrias  suspended  alto- 
gether the  municipal  rights   of  the  towns,  and 
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placed  over  each  eparchy-  a  creatnre  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  on  his  fall,  those  individuals  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  towns  and  communes  ever}'where 
resumed  their  privileges,  whicli  were  confirmed  bv 
the  crown  in  1834.  Fhe  administration  of  each 
demos  or  borough  is  consequently  still  exercised 
b^  one  or  more  demogeronto,  assisted  by  a  muni- 
cipal council.  The  demogeronts  are  elected  an- 
nually from  amongst  the  heads  of  families.— one 
in  each  commmie  or  rural  district,  and  three  in 
each  town.  They  next  assemble  in  the  chief 
towns  of  their  several  eparchies,  when  three  or 
more  are  elected  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  the 
demogeronts  of  that  town,  the  eparchial  or  pro- 
vincial council  for  the  ensuing  vear.  The  govern- 
ment of  each  eparchy  is  administered  by  an  officer 
named  an  eparchy  subordinate  to  the  monarch, 
whose  authority,  in  the  same  manner,  extends 
over  a  monarchy. 

The  mayors,  aided  by  the  communal  tribunals, 
composed  of  res[>ectable  inhab.  of  the  commune, 
have  authority  in  cases  of  petty  misdemeanors, 
and  arbitrate,  without  appeal,  in  civil  transactions 
to  the  amount  of  20  drachmas.  There  are  epar- 
chial courts  presided  over  by  a  judge,  appointed 
by  the  government ;  and  a  court  of  original  juris- 
diction is  established  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
monarchy,  as  before  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom 
into  80  governments,  an  event  which  appears  to 
have  had  but  little  practical  influence  as  to  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Formerly  there  were  8 
courts  of  appeal — at  Nauplia,  Missolonghi,  and 
Chalcis;  but  since  1834  their  number  has  been 
reduced  to  2  —  those  of  Athens,  for  Ilellas  and 
Euboea,  and  Tripolizza  for  the  Morea,  Ac.  '^The 
decisions  of  these  are  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  criminal 
court,  established  in  the  cap.,  composed  of  judges, 
a  state-attorney  and  a  registrar.  Besides  these, 
there  are  10  primary  tribunals,  and  8  commercial 
courts.  There  is  no  regularly  oiganised  court  of 
laws,  but  the  decisions  of  the  ju(^es  are  mostly 
guided  by  the  Code  Napoleon  and  established 
customs.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
said  to  be  generallv  understood,  and  to  work  well. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  great  mass  of 
the  pop.  belong  to  the  Greek  church ;  but,  since 
1833,  Greece  has  been  independent  of  the  authoritv 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  king  is 
titular  head  of  the  church,  the  affairs  of  which 
are  conducted  by  a  synod.  The  Greek  priesthood 
are,  speaking  generally,  poor  and  illiterate. 
Their  habits  are,  however,  said  to  be  simple  and 
exemplary.  Monasteries  are  by  no  means  so  nu- 
merous as  formerly.  The  national  congress,  held 
at  Argos  in  1829,  wisely  aboUshed  320,  which 
contained,  at  an  average,  nearly  5  monks  each ; 
there  are  now  82  in  all,  with  a'totAl  of  1,500  or 
2,000  inmates,  besides  about  80  convents.  There 
are  about  15,000  Rom.  Catholics  in  Greece ;  some 
Protestants,  and  about  4,000  Jews.  Full  religious 
toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

An  edict  was  issued  in  the  early  part  of  King 
Otho's  reign  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
schools  in  each  commune,  to  which  the  inbaG. 
should  be  obliged  to  send  their  children  from  5  to 
12  years  of  age.  This  edict  has  not  been  fully 
carried  into  effect;  neverthele^  education  has 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
According  to  a  report  of  Mr  Lytton,  British  secre- 
tary of  Legation  (dated  Athens,  Jan.  20,  1865), 
there  were  at  that  time  '  three  principal  public 
schools  or  gymnasiums  in  the  Morea;  one  at 
Patras,  one  at  Nauplia,  and  one  at  Tripolizza, 
in  which  were  taught  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
geography,  natural  history,  physics,  and  French. 
£ach  school  had  a  head  master  and  five  assistants. 


There  were  also  two  similar  schools  at  Athens, 
one  at  Syria  and  one  at  Lamia,  the  whole  main- 
tained at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  200,000 
drachmas  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  in  the  several  towns  in  Greece  seventy-nine 
minor  schools  for  boys,  having  5,342  scholars,  in 
which  were  taught  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  cate- 
chism, the  Scriptures,  geography,  and  history, 
first  principles  of  physics,  natural  histor}%  and 
drawing.  Each  school  had  a  head  master  and 
two  assistants,  and  the  whole  cost  the  government 
297,512  drachmas,  or  10,625/.  annually.  There 
were  also  in  Greece  431  communal  schools  for  the 
education  of  boys,  maintained  at  an  expense  to 
the  state  of  115,292  drachmas,  and  to  the  com- 
munes of  324,329  drachmas.  There  were  also 
forty  private  schools,  thirty-one  public  schools 
for  girls,  having  4,380  scholars,  where  nearly  the 
same  lessons  were  taught  as  to  the  boys.  In 
addition  to  which  there  were  300  schools  where 
only  reading  -was  taught,  having  about  11,000 
scholars,  besides  seventeen  private  schools.  There 
were  also  two  schools  for  forming  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  for  the  primary  schools,  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  several  schools  for 
orphans,  founded  by  private  individuals ;  also  an 
agricultural  school  at  Tyrens,  in  Argolis.'  At 
present,  Mr.  Lytton  says,  *•  the  chief  impediment 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowlolge  in  Greece  exists 
rather  in  the  poverty  of  the  communes  than  in 
the  apatliy  of  parents,  who,  however  illiterate 
they  may  be  themselves,  value  and  desire  instruc- 
tion for  their  offspring.'  This,  too,  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  school  at  Athens  which  he  visited  in 
1849:— 

*  I  visited,  with  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction, 
an  Athenian  school  which  contains  700  pupils, 
taken  from  every  class  of  society.  The  poorer 
classes  were  gratuitously  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  in  needle- 
work likewise.  The  progress  which  the  children 
had  made  was  very  remarkable;  but  what  par- 
ticularly pleased  me  was,  that  air  of  bright  alert- 
ness and  good-humoured  eneigy  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  which  made  every  task  appear  a 
pleasure,  not  a  toil.  The  greatest  punishment 
which  can  be  infiicted  on  an  Athenian  child  is 
exclusion  from  school,  though  but  for  a  da}*. 
About  70  of  the  children  belonged  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  were  instructed  in  music,  drawmg, 
the  modem  languages,  the  ancient  Greek,  and 
geography.  Most  of  them  were  at  the  moment 
reading « Herodotus  and  Homer.  I  have  never 
seen  children  approaching  them  in  beauty;  and  was 
much  struck  by  their  oriental  cast  of  countenance, 
their  dark  complexions,  their  flashing  eyes,  and 
that  expression  at  once  apprehensive  and  medita- 
tive, which  is  so  much  more  remarkable  in  chil- 
dren than  in  those  of  a  more  mature  age.' 

Armed  Force. — Previously  to  1838  the  army 
amounted  to  nearly  10,000  men ;  but  by  the  new 
law  of  conscription  the  r^ular  army  consists  of 
8,000  men,  le>ned  by  a  conscription  of  2,000  in 
each  year.  The  duration  of  service  is  fixed  at 
four  years,  and  all  individuals  are  liable  to  serve, 
from' the  age  of  18  to  30,  unless  those  claiming 
exemption  as  married  men,  university  students, 
ecclesiastics,  civil  servants  of  the  state,  only  sons, 
or  the  guardians  of  minors.  Service  by  substitute 
is  allowed.  The  troops  consist  of  3  battalions  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  2  of  light  infantry,  4  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  a  corps  of  artillery,  and  another 
of  pioneers.  They  are  chiefly  garrisoned  at 
Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Nauplia :  at  the  last- 
mentioned  place  is  a  militar}'  schooL 

The  prefecture  of  the  Marine  at  Paros  has  10 
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members.  There  being  the  fleet,  about  2,400 
officers,  sailors,  and  marines.  The  government 
dock-yards  are  at  Paros  and  Nauplia.  At  the 
commencement  of  1862,  the  navy  consisted  of  one 
frigate,  of  50  guns ;  two  corvettes,  of  22  and  26 
guns;  one  paddle  steamer,  of  120  horse- power, 
with  6  guns;  six  screw  steamers,  of  36  horse- 
power each,  with  a  total  of  10  guns;  and  22 
smaller  vessels,  of  various  sizes,  including  gun- 
boats. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure,  —  The  finances  of 
Greece  are  and  have  long  been  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order. The  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  about 
25,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  (including  interest 
of  debt)  at  28,-000,000  drachmas.  The  revenue  is 
])rincipally  derived  from  direct  taxes,  including 
the  rent  of  the  public  lands.  Previously  to  the 
revolution  these  belonged  to  the  Turkish  inhab., 
and  on  their  expulsion,  they  became  the  property 
of  the  public;  and,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
tinued illegal  appropriation,  they  are  still  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2-drd8  of  the  cultivated,  and 
to  4-5ths  of  the  uncultivated  lands.  This  immense 
national  property,  were  it  well  administered,  would 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  revenue ;  but  it  is  a 
prey  to  all  sorts  of  abuse.  The  rent  of  the  public 
lands  is  rated  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
gross  produce ;  but  owing  to  the  venality  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  officers,  it  is  frequently  reduced  to 
a  mere  nominal  sum ;  and  does  not,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole^  amount  to  l-4tb  part  of  what  it  should 
do.  The  other  items  of  revenue  consist  of  cus- 
toms' duties,  a  tax  on  cattle,  a  tax  on  salt,  stamp 
duties,  &c  The  following  was,  according  to 
official  statements,  tlie  amount  of  the  several 
branches  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Greece  in 
the  years  1861  and  1862  :— 


BnaehM  of  Rrrcoo* 


Direct  Taxes 

House  Taxes,  Licenses,  kc 

CoRtoms      .... 

Stamps       .... 

Sundries     .  ■      . 

Post  and  Printing     . 

Mines 

Salt,  &c 

Fisheries     .... 

Wood  and  Timber 

Olive  Trees 

Grapes  and  Currants . 

Gwrdens,  &c. 

Shops  and  Manufactories  . 

National  Domains 

Revenue  from  Courts  of   Justice, 

Dividends,  &c. 
Ecclesiastical  Income 
Miaceilaneous 


»» 


Total 


{ 


Drachmas 
£ 


186S 


DnMhmaa 

9,473,250 

2,280,000 

4,700,000 

3,100,000 

440,000 

652,700 

676,760 

780,000 

1«},075 

867,246 

273,166 

218,673 

242,037 

94,586 

467,691 

473,899 

263,800 
1,660,000 


24,996,762 
892,741 


The  public  debt  of  Greece  amounted,  in  July, 
1864,  to  6,892,361/.,  chiefly  due  to  £ng.  crediton. 

Mamiert  and  Cattnns. — The  following  state- 
ments embody  the  valuable  testimony  of  Thiersch 
as  to  the  habits  and  state  of  the  pciople  when  he 
visited  Greece  in  1831-^2:  .'There  is  a  pretty 
marked  distinction  among  the  inhabs.  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Greece  —  Greece  N.  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The 
inhabitants  of  N.  Greece  have  retained  a  chival- 
rous and  warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life,  which  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here 
is  generally  cultivated  by  Bulgarians,  Albanians, 
and  Wallachians.  In  £.'  Greece,  Parnassus,  with 
iu  natural  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  «where  the 


Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself;  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  W.  Greece  there  are  also  some 
remnants  of  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the 
language  is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  else- 
where. The  pop.  of  the  Peloponnesus  consists 
nearly  of.  the  same  races  as  that  of  N.  Greece, 
but  the  Peloponnesians  are  more  ignorant  and 
less  honest  than  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas.  The 
Albanians  occupy  Argolis  and  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhab., 
who  all  speak  Greek,  there  are  considerable  social 
differences.  The  pop.  of  the  town  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  as  in  N.  Greece;  where  there  is  an 
active  and  intelligent  body  of  proprietors,  mer- 
chants, and  artisans  in  the  towns,  and  among 
them  some  of  Greek  stock.  The  Mainotes  form  a 
separate  class  of  the  pop.:  they  are  generally 
called  Mainotes  from  the  name  of  one  of  their 
districts :  but  their  true  name,  which  they  have 
never  lost,  is  Spartans.  They  occupy  the  lofty 
and  sterile  mountains  between  the  Gulfs  of  La- 
conia  and  Messenia,  the  representatives  of  a  race 
driven  from  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotaa  to 
the  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of  Taygetos, 
though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out*  below 
them  are  no  longer  held  by  a  conqueror,  and  the 
fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  want  of  labooren. 
In  the  islands  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Al- 
banians and  Greeks.  The  Albanians  of  Hydra 
and  Spezzia  have  long  been  known  aa  active 
traders  and  excellent  mariners.  The  Hydriotes 
made  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence 
in  the  late  war;  the  Spezziotes,  more  pnident 
and  calculating,  increasea  their  wealth  and  their 
merchant  navy.  The  island  of  Syra,  which  has 
long  been  the  centre  of  an  active  commeroe,  now 
contains  the  remnant  of  the  pop.  of  Ipsara  and 
Chios.  The  Ipsariots  are  an  active  and  handsome 
race,  and  skilful  seamen ;  the  Chiota,  following 
the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond  of  staying 
at  home  and  attending  to  Uieir  shops  and  mer- 
cantile speculations :  they  amass  wealth,  but  they 
employ  it  in  founding  establishments  of  public 
utility,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children.  In 
Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprieton, 
cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig  even  amidst  the 
most  barren  rocks:  in  Syria,  Santorin,  and  at 
Naxos,  they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race 
of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed 
of  their  ancestors.  Besides  these,  there  are  vari> 
ous  bodies  of  Suliotes,  of  people  6om  the  heights 
of  Olympus,  Candiotes,  many  Greek  families  horn 
Asia  Minor,  Fanariotes,  and  others,  who  have 
emigrated,  or  been  driven  by  circumstances  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Ipsariots 
are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least  in- 
termixture of  foreign  blood.  They  have  the  fine 
and  characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  pre- 
served in  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  anaent 
sculptors ;  they  are  *  ingenious,  loquacious,  lively 
to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vapouring,  and 
disputatious.'  The  modem  Greeks  are  generally 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  well  shaped: 
they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  ex- 
pressive, eyes  huge,  dark  and  animated,  eyebrows 
arched,  hair  long  and  daj^  and  complejuons 
olive-coloured. 

The  islanden  are  commonly  darker,  and  of  a 
stronger  make  than  the  rest;  but  the  Greeks  aie 
all  active,  hardy,  brave,  and  capable  of  enduring 
long  privations.  Generally  speaking,  the  women 
of  the  islands  and  of  Hellas  are  much  handsoma 
than  those  of  the  Morea.  The  character  of  the 
Greeks,  while  under  the  Tuiks,  was  thus  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Hope.  (Anastasius,  i  78-80.)  '  The 
complexion  of  the  modem  Greek  may  receive  a 
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different  cast  from  different  surrounding  objects : 
the  core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  or  Pericles. 
Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst  of  distinc- 
tions, from  the  earliest  periods  formed,  still  form, 
and  ever  will  form,  the  basis  of  the  Greek  cha- 
racter. .  .  .  When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arta,  science,  literature,  and  war- 
fare, were  the  road  to  distinction,  the  Greeks 
shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of  heroes,  of  paintem, 
of  poets,  and  of  philosophers.  Now  that  craft 
and  subtlety,  adulation  and  intrigue,  are  tbe  only 
paths  to  greatness,  the  same  ttreeks  are  — what 
you  see  them  ! ' 

The  Albanians  are  of  a  much  more  serious  and 
pensive  disposition  than  the  Greeks;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  they  may  be  considered  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  that  the  Doric 
did  to  the  Ionic  population  in  ancient  times.  The 
Icmguaae  of  the  modem  Greeks  (for  the  Albanian 
is  of  lllyrian  origin)  is  called  Romaic,  It  has  a 
greater  similarity  to  the  ancient  Greek  than  the 
Italian  to  the  Latin ;  but  many  of  the  alterations 
from  the  ancient  tongues  which  distinguish  both 
the  modem  languages  are  analogous.  Many  of 
the  popular  customs  of  the  Greebi  bear  the  im- 
press of  antiquity;  various  superstitious  observ- 
ances are  kept'  up,  and  even  the  ordinary 
amusements  of  the  people  are  the  same  which 
were  popular  in  ancient  times.  The  far-famed 
Romatca^  for  instance,  the  theme  of  so  many  tra- 
vellers, is  ob\'iously  the  same  as  the  Cretan  or 
Dasdalian  dance ;  and  another  modem  dance,  the 
Albanatico^  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  of  the  ancients. 

History, — The  Greek  nation  boosts  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  in  the  mythic  period  of  their  his- 
tory it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  fable  from 
fact.  We  infer,  however,  that  the  Hellenes  were 
not  the  earliest  inhabe.  of  Hellas,  which  was  pre- 
viously the  abode  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  migrated 
not  only  into  Greece,  but  Italy,  and  the  islands  of 
8.  Europe,  and  there  practised  tillage  and  other 
simple  arts  of  early  industry :  the  remains  of 
Cyclopean  walls,  scattered  in  different  parts,  denote 
them  to  have  had  some  knowledge  even  of  archi- 
tecture. Over  these  people  the  Hellenes  gradually 
gained  the  superionty,  and  drove  them  from  the 
continent  to  the  islands,  while  they  peopled  it 
with  their  own  nation,  divided  into  the  4  tribes, 
of  i£olians,  Achieans,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  and  | 
spreading  in  different  directions  over  the  country, 
were  joined  soon  afterwards  by  colonists  from 
£g}'pt  and  Phoenicia.  The  fint  constitution  of 
Greece  cities  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  history; 
but  it  seems  that*  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form, 
and  Sicyon  b  said  to  have  been  founded  b.c. 
2000,  Argos,  Thel)es,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth, 
claiming  an  origin  not  much  later.  The  expe- 
dition of  Cadmus  to  Colchis,  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
and  the  Trojan  war  (b.c.  1200),  are  the  principal 
events  of  the  mythic  or  heroic  period.  The  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  last  event  deprived  many 
kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and  encouraged  the 
ambition  of  the  Donan  Heraclidn  to  ^et  posses- 
sion of  the  Pdoponnesus,  and  expel  its  inhabs. 
A  fresh  impulse  was  thus  given  to  emigration ; 
large  bodies  of  the  people  crossed  the  i£g^,  and 
colonised  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor;  governments 
changed  with  their  rulers,  and  the  states  now  par- 
took more  of  that  republican  form  which  was 
afterwards  their  characteristic  feature. 

The  civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  whose 
growing  power  now  b^an  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  the  other  states,  was  most  successful  in  calling 
forth  the  public  energies,  and  in  making  small 
means  produce  great  results.  The  progress  of 
military  knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts 


was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics ;  most 
departmeuts  of  science  and  of  the  fine  arts,  pur- 
sued with  impatient  zeal  by  the  highly  sensitive 
Greeks,  were  carried  by  them  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
perfection  than  elsewhere  in  ancient,  and  m  some 
respects  even  than  in  modem  times;  and  their 
commerce,  conducted  by  means  of  their  colonies 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  important.    Their 
pride,  activity,  and  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  their 
love  of  liberty,  bore  them  triumphant  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed  b.  c.  469) ; 
and  the  same  features  of  character,  differently  de- 
veloped, involved  them  in  intestine  feuds.    The 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  *nearly  thirty 
years  (b.c.  431-404),  by  destroying  their  union, 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  paved  the  way  for 
their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  won 
the  decisive  battle  of  Cheroniea,  b.c.  338.     The 
brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander  engaged  them  for 
a  few  years ;  but  their  courage  was  now  enervated, 
and  their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extuiguished.    The 
Actuean  league  proved  a  vain  defence  against  the 
power  of  Macedon,  and,  when  this  kingdom  fell, 
Greece  was  wholly  unable  to  co}«  with  the  arms 
of  Rome.    The  contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  anno  146  B.C.,  from  which 
time,  during  18&0  yean,  it  continued  to  be  either 
really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on  the  decline,  were 
at  last  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens.    Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the 
country  in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-khan  in  the  6th  and  7th,  and  bv  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  11th  century.    After  the  Latin  con- 
quest  of  O>nstantinople,  in  1204,  Greece  was 
parted  into  feudal  principaliti&s,  and  governed  by 
a  variety  of  Korman,  Venetian,  and  Franki^ 
nobles ;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of  Athens 
and  Nauplia,  it  was  re-united  to  the  Greek  empire 
oy  Michael  Paleologus.    In  1438  it  was  invaded 
bv  the  Turks,  who  finally  conquered  it  in  1481. 
'fhe  Venetians,  however,   were  not  disposed  to 
allow  its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  was 
the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which  continued  till 
the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718,  confirmed  the 
Turks  in  their  conquest.    With  the  exception  of 
Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their 
despotic  sway  till  1821:  when  the  Greeks  once 
more  awoke  fh>m  their  protracted  lethaigy,  and 
asserted  their  claim  to  a  national  existence,  and 
to  the  dominion  of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled 
by  their  ancestors.     The  heads   of  the  nobler 
families  and  others  interested  in  the  regeneration 
of  their  country,  formed  an  hetairia  for  concerting 
patriotic  measures;  and,  in  1821,  Ypsilanti  pro- 
claimed that  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Turkey.  The  revolution  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  Greiece  and  Wallachia ;  and  war  continued  with 
various  success  and  much  bloodshed  till  the  great 
European  powers  interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino  (Oct.  20,  1827)  insured  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by 
the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829. 
The  provisional  govemment,  which  had  been  set 
on  foot  during  the  revolutionary  straggle,  was  agi- 
tated by  disa>ntent8  and  jealousies,  and  the  presi- 
dent. Count  Capo  d'Istnas,  was  assassinated  in 
1831.    The  allied  powers  having  previously  de- 
termined on  erecting  Greece  into  a  monarchy, 
offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobuig,  who  declined  it ;  finally,  it  was  conferred 
on  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the  king  uf  Bavaria, 
who  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  Aug.  30,  1832. 
The  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  King  Otho  lasted 
till  the  commencement  of  1863,  when  a  revolu- 
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tionaiy  movement,  which  broke  out  while  he  was 
engaged  in  a  tour  through  the  islands,  forced  him 
to  leave  the  country.  He  waa  solemnly  deposed  by 
decree  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly,  of  Feb. 
4,  1863,  and,  after  protracted  negotiations,  a  suc- 
cessor for  him  was  found  in  the  person  of  Prince 
(ieof^e,  bom  1845,  second  son  of  King  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark.  He  landed  in  Greece  Nov.  2, 
1H63,  and  nominally  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, having  been  declared  of  age  by  a  resolution 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  May  15,  1863. 

GREENLAND,  an  extensive'territory  forming 
part  of  N.  America,  and  partly  occupied  by  Danish 
colonies,  extenduig  N.  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat, 
f)90  49'  N.,  between  long.  20°  and  76°  W.,  having 
W.  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits,  S.  and  E.  the 
N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  K.  the  unexplored  Arctic 
regions.  Pop.  estimated  at  only  6,000  or  7,000, 
all  Esquimaux,  except  about  150  Europeans. 
Greenland  was  long  supposed  to  be  united  on  the 
NVV.  to  the  continent  of  America;  but  the  disco- 
veries of  recent  navigators  render  it  more  pro- 
bable that  it  is  an  island.  Shape,  somewhat 
triangular  with  the  apex  towards  the  S.  It  is 
high  and  rocky,  its-  surface  presenting  a  chaotic 
asi>cmblage  of  sterile  mountains,  bare  or  covered 
with  ice,  which  also  occupi^  a  great  portion  of 

vs.     The  centre  is  said  to  be 


the  inter\'ening  valley 

traversed  by  a  range  of   lofty  mountains,    bv 
which  the  countrv  is   divided  into  E.  and  W. 
(ireenland.    Of  the  former,  from  lat,  65°  to  69°, 
little  or  nothing  is  known,  the  shore  being  con- 
stantly beset  by  vast  accumulations  of  ice.    All 
this  coast  appears  to  be  colder,  more  barren  and 
miserable  than  the  W.  coast.    It  may  be  said  to 
cousist  of  one  uninterrupted  glacier,  exhibiting 
only  a  few  patches  of  vegetation,  generally  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers ;  and  often  advancing  far  into 
the  sea  and  forming  promontories  of   ice,  large 
masses  of  which    frequently  fall  in  avalanches. 
The  W.  shore  is  high,  rugged  and  barren,  and 
rises  close  to   the  water's  edge  into  precipitous 
cliffs  and  mountains,  seen  from  the  sea  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  m.    The  whole  coast  is  indented  with 
a  series  of  bays  or  fiords,   interspersed  with  a 
number  of  islands  of  various    form    and    size. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  island  of  Disco,  in 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  coast,  be- 
tween lat.  6^  and  7(P,    Only  the   coasts   and 
islands  are  yet  ascertained  to  be  inhabited,  no 
other  part  having  been  explored  by  Europeans, 
'i'he  air  is  pure,  light,  and  healthy ;  but  the  cold 
during  the  long   winter   is   often  very  intense. 
More  snow  falls,  and  the  climate  is  more  severe  on 
the  E.  than  the  W.  coast.    In  S.  Greenland  the 
cold  seldom  exceeds  16^  or  18^  Reaumur,  but  in 
the  N.  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  30^ 
Rdaum.    The  snn  has  considerable  power  during 
the  summer,  but  fine  weather  is  never  of  long  (»n- 
tinuance.    Lightning  sometimes  occurs,  and  hail, 
but  the  latter  seldom.    Violent  storms  are  fre- 
quent in  autumn.    The  rare  occurrence  of  rain, 
and  the  intense  d^ree  of  cold  produced  by  the 
NE.  wind,  has  given  reason  to  believe  that  the 
most  £.  parts  of  Greenland  form  a  great  archipe- 
lago, encumbered  with  perpetual  ice.    The  aurora 
boreaUs  has  at  some  seasons  a  light  equal  to  that 
of  the  full  moon.     The  rocks   are   principally 
granite,  gneiss,  cla^-slate,  porphyry,  potstone,  dtc, 
arranged    in   vertical   beds.     Tliey    have    been 
found  to  contain  a  rich   copper  ore,  black  lead, 
marble,  asbestos,  serpentine,  garnets,  crystals,  and 
some  other  valuable  stones.    There  are  no  volca- 
noes ;  but  three  hot  springs  have  been  found  in  an 
bland  on  the  W.  coast.     Coal  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Disco.    Vegetation,  even  in  the  S.,  is 
limited  to  a  few  stunted  birch,  elder,  and  willow 


trees,  moss,  lichens,  grasses,  fungi,  Sic,  Proceed- 
ing N.  ttie  surface  becomes  more  sterile,  and  at 
last  nothing  is  met  with  except  bare  rocks.  Seve- 
ral kinds  of  wild  berries  attain  tolerable  perfection, 
and  the  soil  on  the  W.  coast  towards  the  S.  has 
been  found  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  various 
culinary  vegetables:  the  growth  of  the  potato 
has  latterly  been  attempted  with  some  successu 
Among  the  animals  are  the  reindeer  in  the  S.,  the 
polar  bear  in  the  N.,  white  hares,  foxes  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  dogs ;  selils  abound  in  the  S.« 
where  the  walrus  also  is  met  with ;  whales  of  va- 
rious kinds  inhabit  the  seas,  chiefly  towards  the 
N. ;  and  the  sea,  fiords,  and  rivers  abound  in  fish, 
especially  turbot,  herrings,  salmon-trout,  halibuts, 
rays,  Ac,  with  a  ^^reat  variety  of  shell-fish.  Fish- 
ing and  seal-hunt  mg  are  the  principal  occupationa 
of  the  native  inhab. 

In  1837  there  were  in  W.  Greenland  18  colonies, 
15  minor  commercial,  and  10  missionary,  ^tab- 
lishments.    The  most  N.  station  is  Uppemavic, 
in  hit  729  30'.  Good  Hope,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
settlements,  in  lat,  64°  10',  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour.   The  trade  gives  employment  to  about  five 
or  six  vessels.     The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
whale-oil,  seal,  bear,  and  reindeer  skins,  eider 
down,  &c.    The  Greenlanders  are  believed  to  be 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhab.  of  the  coasts  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  the  NW.  coasts,  Kam- 
tchatska.  drc,  from  whom  they  differ  little  in 
person,  manner,  and  language.    On  the  W.  coast 
they  do  not  much  exceed  5  ft.  in  height    They 
have  lon^  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  a  yellow  or 
brown  skin.   The  inhab.  of  the  E.  coast  differ  from 
the  former  in  being  tall^,  fairer,  and  more  ac- 
tive and  robust ;  but  they  do  hot  exceed  a  few 
hundreds    in   number.    Tliere    is    no   European 
colony  on  the  £.  coast,  and  little  or  no  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  it  and  the  W.  coast.    The 
inhab.  display  considerable  skill  in  the  structure 
of  their  fishing  boats  and  hunting  implements, 
which  are  made  of  the  drift  wood  brought  in  vast 
quantities  to  the  coasts.    Many  have  embraced 
a  species  of  Christianity ;  and  their  superstitions 
belief  in  sorcery,  Ac,,  is  now  giving  way  to  a  rude 
kind  of  civilisation.    Their  £{jakM  or  fishing  boats 
are  from  12  to  14  ft.  long,  and  only  about  1^  ft 
broad,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  covered  with  skins, 
except  a  small  round  opening  in  the  middle,  where 
the  Greenlander,  havmg  a  single  oar,  takes  his 
seat    Their  houses  are  from  6  to  8  ft  high,  and 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  families 
they  are  intended  to  accommodate,  which  some- 
times amount  to  seven  or  eight    The  interior  is 
divided  by  skins  into  different  compartments ;  the 
walls  are  lined  with  broom  and  hung  with  skins, 
and  the  fioor  paved  with  flat  stones.    Their  do- 
mestic arrangements  are  simple,  and  more  remark- 
able for  a  want  of  cleanliness  than  any  thing  else. 
The  food  of  the  natives  is  principally  the  dried 
flesh  of  the  seal,  with  a  httle  game  and  fish ; 
coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  brandy  are  esteemed 
the  greatest  luxuries. 

Greenland  is  said  to  have  been  disoovored  by  an 
Icelander,  near  the  commencement  of  the  iOth 
century  ;  and  the  first  colonisation  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  old  chronicles,  dates  from  the  year 
923,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  Norwegian  Ice- 
landers. It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion, 
whether  colonies  were  established  on  both  coasts  • 
but  from  the  accounts  of  recent  adventurers  it  » 
pretty  certain  that  no  European  colony  was  ever 
founded  to  the  £.  of  Cape  Farewell ;  at  all  events, 
no  ruins  indicative  of  any  ancient  settlements 
have  been  discovered  on  that  coast  though  nu- 
merous traces  of  them  remain  on  ^e  W.  coast 
Under  the  Norwegian  colonists,  the  countrv  waa 
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Sovemed  by  Icelandic  laws,  and  had  ita  own 
isbopA.  An  intercourse  was  maintained  between 
Norway  and  these  settlements  till  the  end  of  the 
14tb  or  the  bej^nnin^  of  the  15th  century,  when 
the  trade  with  Greenland  was  interdicted/  Of  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  counti^',  and  the  fate  of 
the  colonies,  we  have  no  certam  accounts.  Se- 
veral expeditions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  the  lost  colonies, 
but  without  success.  The  first  of  the  modem 
settlements  was  established  in  1721,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Danish  crown,  by  Hans  Egede, 
a  Norwegian,  who  has  written  an  interesting 
work  on  Greenland.  (For  further  particulars,  see 
Egede's  work ;  Malte^Brun's  Geography ;  Crantz's 
History  of  Greenland  ;  Graah's  Voyage  to  Green- 
land, 1837  ;  and  Journal  of  R.  Geog.  Society.) 

GREENOCK,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  S.  bauk  of  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  18  m.  WNW.  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is 
connected  bv  raUway.  Pop.  42,098  in  1861.  The 
situation  of  Greenock  is  interesting  and  pictu- 
resque. Immediately  behind  it  the  land  rises  ra- 
pidly to  a  height  of  800  ft. ;  and  though  the  town 
IS  built  mainly  on  a  strip  of  level  ground  stretch- 
ing upwards  of  2  m.  along  thp  shore,  it  ascends  at 
one  place  about  500  yards  up  the  ridge.  In  its 
front  the  Clyde  is  about  4  m.  in  width  ;  and  its 
magnificent  estuary,  which  seems  land-locked  on 
every  side,  with  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton  on  the  opposite  coast, 
form  a  noble  view.  Crawfurdsdyke,  or  Cartsdyke, 
on  the  E.,  once  a  rival  bor.,  is  now  incorporated 
with  Greenock.  The  progress  of  pop.  has  been 
verv  rapid,  it  having  nearly  doubled  m  the  forty 
years  1821  to  1861. 

The  town  is  upwards  of  2  m.  in  length.  The 
width  Is  inconsiderable,  exce])t  near  its  centre, 
where,  as  already  stated,  it  stretches  up  the  hill. 
It  is  pretty  regularly  built,  particularly  in  the 
more  modem  parts,  ^e  leacung  streets  run  E. 
and  W.  The  nouses  are  of  stone,  covered  with 
slate.  The  streets,  which  are  causewayed,  have 
foot  pavements  of  convenient  breadth  on  both 
sides.  The  town  is  rapidly  stretching  towards 
the  VV.,  where  the  best  strceto  have  been  erected. 
A  number  cf  elegant  villas  are  scattered  in  this 
direction,  and  along  the  heights  behind  the  town. 
Cireenock,  however,  is  not  remarkable  for  clean- 
liness. From  its  situation  on  the  W.  coast,  and 
its  vicinity  to  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  moist, 
the  average  fall  of  rain  being  about  35*34  inches 
annually.    It  is  lighte<l  with  gas. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  distinguished 
is  the  custr>m-house,  erected  in  1818  at  a  cost  of 
30,000^  It  is  advantageously  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  quay,  about  40  yards  from  ita  edge, 
and  being  unconnected  with  any  other  building, 
is  seen  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  the  (trecian 
style,  and  its  ]K)rtico  fronting  the  quay  is  parti- 
cularly handsome.  The  other  more  prominent 
]>uhlic  buildings  aQP,  tlie  town-hall,  erected  in 
1766;  the  gaol,  built  in  1810;  the  infirmary, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  5,000/L,  with  accom- 
modation for  150  ])arient8;  the  Tontine  hotel, 
built  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/L;  the  ex- 
change buildings  and  assembly  rooms  ^  the  sheriff- 
court-hall  ;  the  Watt  monument ;  the  mechanics' 
institute;  the  Highlanders*  Academy;  and  the 
workhouse.  Tlie  mansion-house  of  Greenock,  once 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Shaw,  the 
superiors  of  the  place,  ia  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  town.  Part  of  the  building  is 
old,  but  additions  at  different  times  have  been 
made  to  it.  It  is  now  used  as  chambers  for  con- 
(hicting  the  business  of  the  superior  and  baron- 
baillic.    Greenock  contains  three  |>Ari.^lics ;  the  Old 


or  West  parii(h,  originally  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Inverkip,  and  the  Middle  and 
East  parishes,  both  taken  from  the  West,  and 
erected  into  parishes  quoad  $acra  by  the  Court  of 
Teiods.  Of  the  parish  churches,  two  are  not  with- 
out architectural  pretensions ;  the  Middle  church, 
built  in  1741,  and  the  new  West  church,  which 
cost  about  9,000/.  Besides  seven  churches  and 
a  Gaelic  chapel  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
there  are  twenty-one  other  places  of  worship,  in- 
cluding Episcopalian,  Free  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Evangelical  Union,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Catholic  Apostolic  chapels. 

There  are  thirty-five  common  schools  in  Gree- 
nock ;  two  of  them,  the  grammar  school  and  the 
mathematical  school,  under  the  management  of 
the  tovm  council ;  and  one,  the  Highlanders*  Aca- 
demy, under  the  management  of  an  educational 
society.  The  others  are  either  congregational  or 
adventure  schools.  There  are  also  two  charity 
sf^hools  and  a  ragged  school.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  at  school  in  («reenock  is  not  supposed  to 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  population.  There  are 
three  libraries  in  the  town:  the  Cartsdyke  me- 
chanics* library,  with  about  2,100  vols. ;  the  library 
of  the  mechanics'  institution,  with  nearly  4,000 
vols. ;  and  the  (ireenock  library,  founded  m  1783, 
and  the  property  of  a  body  of  shareholders.  Thin 
last  contains  about  10,000  voK  of  miscellaneous 
literature,  besides  a  foreign  library,  and  a  scientific 
library  (one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom),  com- 
posed of  the  collection  of  Spence,  the  celebratctl 
mathematician,  who  bequeathed  his  books  to  hin 
native  town,  and  of  more  recent  works  purchased 
with  funds  left  for  the  purfMMC  by  James  Walt. 
The  Greenock  library  occupies  the  principal  apart- 
ment in  the  Watt  monument,  a  beautiful  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  most  distinguishe<l 
native  of  Greenock.  Besides  the  library,  this  build- 
ing contains  a  marble  statue  of  Watt  by  Chantrey, 
a  museum,  and  a  lecture-room.  Though  the  iii- 
habitaiita  are  eminently  distinguished  for  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  and  commercial  enterprise, 
literature,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  b  not 
much  cherished  by  them,  and  the  town  can  boast 
of  few  great  names  besides  those  of  Watt  and 
S|>ence.  In  1767,  when  Wilson,  the  author  of 
C7yt/e,  a  poem,  was  appointed  master  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Greenock,  the  magistrates 
stipulated  that  he  should  renounce  what  they 
called  *  the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem- 
making.* 

An  extiaordinar}"  work  has  been  constructeil  in 
the  vicinity  of  Greenock,  by  which  not  only  the 
town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  but  ma- 
chinery to  a  great  extent  may  be  im{)elled.  To 
accomplish  this  an  artificial  lake,  covering  294f 
imp.  acres,  has  been  excavated  in  the  bosom  of 
the  neighbouring  alpine  district,  behind  the  town, 
by  turning  the  courses  of  several  streams  and  col- 
lecting the  rain  into  a  basin  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. From  this,  as  fn)ra  a  common  source,  an 
aqueduct  or  canal  is  conducted  along  the  mountain 
range  for  several  miles,  at  an  elevation  df  520  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Clyde;  and  when  witbhi 
less  than  a  mile  of  the  town,  it  pours  down  a  tor- 
rent in  successive  falls,  the  whole  length  of  the 
aqueduct  being  6^  m.  In  addition  to  the  principal 
basin,  there  is  a  compensation  rescr>'oir  occupying 
40  acres,  besides  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  to 
secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  seasons  of  the 
greatest  drought.  A  series  of  self-acting  sluicea 
has  been  oonstmcted  in  a  most  ingenious  manner, 
by  which  all  risk  of  overflow  is  obviated,  at  the 
same  time  that  every  drop  of  rain,  even  during 
the  greatest  floods,  is  prcscr^'cd.    This  maguidccut 
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public  work  was  planned  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Thonif  of  Rothesay,  and  executed  at  the  cost  of 
the  Shaw's  Water  Company.  It  has  more  than 
realised  the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  though 
the  cost  from  first  to  last  has  not  fallen  short  of 
80,000^  There  are  two  lines  of  falls,  each  with  a 
descent  of  512  ft.  The  water  sent  down  amounts 
to  1/200  cubic  ft.  per  minute,  being  equal  to  1,843 
horse  power. 

The  docks  of  Greenock  were  first  projected  in 
1696,  and  the  first  part,  forming  a  small  harbour, 
was  finished  in  1710,  at  an  expense  of  5,555/., 
Greenock  being,  in  the  same  year,  made  a  custom- 
house port,  and  a  branch  of  the  neighbouring  and 
then  more  flourishing  bor.  of  Port  Glasgow.  A 
new  dock  was  built  in  1785  at  a  cost  of  4,000/!.  In 
1824,  two  spacious  wet  docks  were  added,  which 
cost  119,000/.;  and  in  1850  a  new  tidal  harbour 
was  constructed,  with  14  fL  water  at  low  ebb  in 
ordinary  spring  tides.  The  latter  cost  about 
150,000/.  The  foundation  of  another  dock,  called 
the  Albert  Harbour,  was  laid  in  August,  1862. 
The  harbour  is  managed  by  trustees,  including  the 
])rovo8t,  magistrates,  and  town  council. 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  to  Greenock  for  vessels 
of  any  burden,  at  any  time  of  the  tide ;  but  a  sub- 
marine bank  extends  from  a  spot  opposite  Greenock 
9  nu  up  the  river  to  Dumbarton ;  and  the  channel 
for  navigation,  though  deep,  is  onl^  300  fL  wide. 
The  system,  often  pursued,  of  towmg  by  steam- 
boats, obviates,  in  great  measure,  this  inconve- 
nience. Government  has  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  river. 

The  trade  of  Greenock  has  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  made  on  its  harbour.  The  union  of 
the  kingdoms  (1707)  opened  the  colonies  to  the 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  W.  of  Scotland ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1719  that  the  first  vessel,  belonging  to  Greenock, 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  tobacco  trade  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  was  prosecuted  with  great 
vigour  and  success  for  fully  half  a  century  after 
this  date;  but  it  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
carried  on  upon  account  of,  and  in  connection  with. 
Glasgow  merchants.  The  war  with  the  American 
colonies  depressed,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the 
trade  of  Greenock,  but  other  sources  of  commerce 
were  gxiiduall^  taken  advantage  of;  and,  at  present, 
ships  from  this  town  majr  be  found  in  almost  every 
considerable  port  to  which  British  enterprise  has 
extended.  'liie  first  application  to  government  to 
open  the  East  India  trade  went  from  Greenock : 
and  its  merchants  were  also  among  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opening.  The  trade  of 
Greenock  is  at  present  chiefly  with  Newfoundland, 
North  America,  and  the  West  and  East  Indies. 
The  gradual  increase  of  trade  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  account  of  the  gross  receipt  of  cus- 
toms' duties  at  the  port  of  Greenock  m  vanous 
years: — 


Ymn 

Daty        ' 

T«tfB 

Duty 

1728 
1770 
18U3 
1833 

M 

15,281 

57,886 

211,087 

363,464 

1883 
1848 
1859 
1868 

450,425 

407,068 

808,454 

1,231,134 

There  belonged  to  Greenock,  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  174  sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  201 
above  50  tons;  there  were  also  18  steamers  under 
50,  and  9  above  50  tons,  the  latter  of  a  total  bur- 
then of  1,548  tons. 

The  herring  fishery,  the  trade  in  which  the  in- 
hab.  of  the  town  first  engaged,  is  still  prosecuted 
to  a  considerable  extent.    The  Greenland  whale- 
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fishery  was  begun  in  1752,  but  has  been  long  6inc« 
discontinued. 

The  principal  trade  of  Greenock  is  sugar  refinin^^, 
which  18  carried  on  more  extensively  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  London.  Ship- 
building is  also  extensively  pursued.  There  are 
six  building  yards,  of  which  two,  those  of  John 
Scott  and  Sons,  and  Robert  Steele  and  Co.,  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  empire.  At  the  former, 
the  first  iron  steam  frigate,  Greenock,  was  built ; 
at  the  latter  many  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  which 
ply  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  were  con- 
structed. Among  the  other  branches  of  business 
may  be  mentioned  foundries  for  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  chain- cables,  anchora,  and  other 
iron  work ;  several  extensive  roperies  and  sail-cloth 
factories,  breweries,  soap  and  candle-works;  the 
manufacture  of  hats  of  felt,  silk,  and  straw ;  pot^ 
tery,  boat-building,  block-making,  brass-found- 
ing, cork-cutting,  copper-work,  and  many  othera 
common  to  the  other  large  towns  throughout  the 
countrj*. 

Greenock  originally  consisted  of  a  few  thatched 
houses  stretching  along  the  bay ;  and  Cartsdyke, 
now  incorporate  with  it,  was  long  a  place  of 
greater  consideration.  It  was  created  a  bor.  of 
barony  in  1635,  and  Cartsdyke  in  1669.  Sir  John 
Shaw,  the  feudal  superior,  gave  power  by  charter 
to  the  feuars,  subfeuars,  and  burgesses  to  be  after- 
wards admitted,  to  meet  yearly  for  the  purpose  ot 
choosing  nine  managers  of  the  public  funds  of  the 
town,  VIZ.  two  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  six  ooan- 
sellors.  The  united  bor.  is  now  governed  nnder 
the  Scotch  municipal  reform  act,  by  a  provof^t, 
four  bailies,  and  sixteen  councillon,  of  whom  one 
fills  the  office  of  treasurer.  The  gross  revenue  ot 
the  corporation  amounted  to  47,250/.  in  the  year 
1863-4.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1863-4  was  168,070/.  The  Reform  Act  raised 
Greenock  to  the  dignity  of  a  parL  bor.,  by  con- 
ferring on  it,  for  the  firet  time,  the  privil^pe  of 
sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voten, 
1,763  in  1865.  Greenock  and  the  three  adjoining 
parishes  of  Inyerkip,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Kilma- 
colm,  were  in  1815  constituted  the  Lower  Waid  of 
Renfrewshire,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  sherifi-substitute,  who  resides  and  holds  courts 
in  the  town. 

GREENWICH,  a  pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  co.  Ktnt, 
lathe  Sutton-at-hone,  hund.  Blackbeath,  4^  m. 
ESE.  London  by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  40,002,  and  of  pari.  bor.  189,436  in  1861. 
Greenwich,  which,  in  fact,  is  now  a  mere  suburb 
of  the  metropolis,  is  a  Uiriving  town,  but  without 
any  particular  trade  or  manufacture ;  the  bumness 
of  the  place  being  derived  from  its  public  establish- 
ments, from  families  of  fortune  residing  in  or  near 
it,  and  from  the  shipping  and  craft  on  the  river. 
The  streets  are  in  some  places  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  many  handsome 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  ^e  town  has  been 
greatly  improved.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent  water-works 
at  Deptford.  The  par.  church  is  a  handsome  stone 
fabric,  with  a  noble  portico,  and  an  interior  richly 
ornamented  in  the  Corinthian  order.  It  appears 
from  Willis's  JVotUia  Pawl  (vol.  ui.  p.  85)  that  the 
bor.  of  Greenwich  sent  two  burgesses  to  pari,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  but  neither  the  ex- 
tent of  the  bor.,  nor  the  nature  of  the  frandiise, 
nor  the  reason  why  it  ceased  to  be  exercised,  has 
been  specified.  The  Reform  Act  again  conferred 
on  Greenwich  the  ri^ht  to  send  2  mema.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  but  the  parishes  of  Deptford  and  Wool- 
wich, and  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  Charlton, 
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arc  included  with  it  in  the  modern  pari,  bor., 
which  had  8«662  registered  electors  in  1861. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  the  noblest  establishment 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
palace,  erected  by  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  14d3,  and  was  long  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Tudor  family.  The  present  building,  origin- 
ally intended  for  a  palace,  was  commenced  by 
Charles  II.,  who  erected  one  wing  at  an  expense 
of  36,0002.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  case 
of  the  disabled  seamen  of  the  navy  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  king  and  queen,  and,  in  conse- 
auence,  this  palace  was  granted  as  an  asylum  for 
Uieir  relief.  Commissioners  were  appouited  to 
carry  out  the  royal  intentions;  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  undertook  to  superintend  the  completion 
of  the  building  without  chaige,  and  voluntaiy 
contributions  were  requested  in  aid  of  the  public 
grant,  which  last  amounted  to  58,209/.  In  1715, 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
watcr,  amounting  to  6,0002L  a  year,  were  given  to 
it  by  pari,  and  their  value  has  immensely  in- 
creased within  the  last  half  century.  The  hos- 
pital was  partly  also  supported  by  the  forced 
contribution  (by  act  passed  7  and  8  William  III.) 
of  6<i!.  a  month  fh)m  the  wages  of  all  seamen  in 
the  king's  and  merchants'  service.  But  since 
18.35,  merchant  seamen  have  been  exempted  from 
this  contribution,  in  lieu  of  which  the  sum  of 
2O,00oiL  a  year  is  advanced  from  the  consolidated 
fund  to  the  hospital.  The  entire  building  con- 
sists of  four  magnificent  detached  quadrangular 
piles,  of  Portland  stone,  called  King  Charles's, 
Queen  Anne's,  King  William's,  and  Queen  Mary's : 
the  interval  between  the  two  former  is  the  gnuid 
square,  278  ft.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  Geoi^e  II.  by  Kysbrach :  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  Tatter  is*  filled  up  by  two  colonnades 
supported  by  300  double  columns  and  pilasters. 
The  principal  front,  on  the  N.  side  towards  the 
river,  comprises  the  sides  of  King  Charles's  and 
(jueen  Anne's  buildings ;  and  before  it,  extending 
865  ft.  in  length,  is  a  spacious  terrace,  with  a 
double  flight  of  steps  in  the  middle,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  building,  and  forming  a  hand- 
Home  landing  place  to  the  nospitaL  King  Charles's 
building,  in  tlie  NW.  angle,  was  erected  after 
Inigo  Jones's  designs :  in  it  are  the  council-cham- 
bers and  residences  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor.  Queen  Anne's  building  contains  24 
wards  for  the  pensioners,  and  some  officers*  apart- 
ments. King  William's  building,  designed  and 
directed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  contains  the  great  hall, 
with  its  vestibule  surmounted  by  a  fine  cupola  and 
II  wards.  The  hall  is  106  ft  long  by  56  broad, 
and  50  high  ;  the  roof  and  waUs  were  painted  by 
Sir  James  Thomhill,  at  a  cost  of  6,685/.  Several 
pictures  of  great  naval  actions,  with  portraits  and 
.statues  of^  distinguished  ofiicers,  give  interest  to 
this  noble  apartment.  Opposite  the  hall  in  Queen 
Mar>''8  building  is  the  chapel,  with  a  vestibule  and 
cup<)la  corresponding  with  those  of  the  hall.  The 
roof  and  inside  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  were 
ably  restored  by  '  Athenian  Stuart,*  in  1780.  A 
flight  of  fourteen  steps  leads  to  the  interior,  which 
is  111  ft.  long  by  52  broad,  and  accommodates 
1,000  persons.  'The  carving  of  the  pulpit  and 
other  parts  is  exquisitely  finished.  The  altar- 
piece,  by  West,  representa  the  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul  This  hospital  supports  about  1,700  old  or 
dibbled  seamen  in  the  noose  at  an  averagje  cost 
of  27/.  per  annum,  and  gives  pensions  Tar>4ng  in 
amount,  but  which  average  about  17/.  a  year,  to  a 
much  more  numerous  body  of  out-pensioners.  The 
nurses  are  all  seamen's  widows.  'The  revenues  of 
the  hoe«pital  being  required  for  the  support  of  the 
iii-()cn:»ioiicr.*(,  the  expense  of  the  out-pcnsioncrs  is 
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defrayed  bv  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  Con- 
nected witn  the  hospital,  in  a  building  contiguous 
to  the  park,  part  of  which  was  intended  for  a 
ranger's  lodge,  is  the  Naval  Asylum,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  800  boys,  sons  of  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers,  pnvate  seamen  and  marines.  The 
management  of  the  hospital  revenues  is  vested  in 
incorporated  commissioners ;  and  the  interior  regu- 
lations are  tmder  the  superintendence  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  chaplain,  and  numerous  other 
officers. 

Greenwich  Park,  which  was  attached  to  the  old 
p^ace,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  con- 
tains nearly  200  acres :  it  is  well  stocked  with 
timber  and  deer,  and  furnishes  from  its  higher  part 
magnificent  views  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vi- 
cinity. On  an  eminence  160  ft  above  the  river, 
about  I  m.  from  the  park-gates,  is  the  royal  obser- 
vatory, erected  by  Charles  II.  for  the  celebAited 
Flamstead,  and  fitted  up  with  telescopes  and  other 
astronomical  instruments,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively improved  and  increased  by  Graham, 
Bradley,  Hooke,  Herschell,  DoUond,  and  others. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  consists  of  rooms 
well  adapted  for  observations:  the  lower  part 
being  used  as  the  residence  of  the  astronomer 
royal.  This  important  and  honourable  situation 
has  been  held  by  some  highly  distinguished 
astronomers,  as  FUmstead,  HaUey,  Bradley,  Bliss, 
Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airey,  who  at  'present 
(1866)  enjoys  that  honour.  The  longitudes  of  all 
English  charts  and  maps  are  reckoned  from  this 
observatory ;  and  the  captains  of  ships  take  their 
time  as  given  here  at  1  p.m.  daily.  It  is  2°  20'  16" 
W.  from  Paris,  and  180  9'45''^E.  from  Ferro  or 
Hierro,  the  most  W.  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Greenwich  has  for  many  years  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  holyday-seekers  from  the  metropolis,  and 
the  means  of  access  have  been  gready  facilitated 
by  steam-boata,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  South- 
Eastem  railway  terminating  at  Charing  Cross. 

Greenwich  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, are  well  supplied.  The  fairs,  held  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  are  well  known,  for  the  various 
amusements  furnished  to  the  crowds  that  resort 
thither  from  all  parts  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

GREIFSWALD,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Pomerania,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Kyck,  about  3  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  18  m.  SE. 
Stralsund,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Stral- 
sund.  Pop.  15,714  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  superior  court  of  appeal,  the  high  judicial  tri- 
bunal for  the  territory,  formerly  Swedish  Pome- 
rania {Neu^  Vvr-Pommem),  others  for  the  circle 
and  town,  a  circle-council,  a  high  board  of  cus- 
toms, consistory,  orphan-tribun^,  and  board  of  ag- 
riculture. It  has  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kyck,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  manu- 
factures of  salt  and  tobacco,  oil-mills,  distilleries, 
and  a  brisk  trade  both  by  land  and  sea.  A  uni- 
versity was  founded  here  in  1456,  and  some  new 
buildings  were  erected  for  it  in  1750,  bat  the  num- 
ber of  students  b  inconsiderable.  Greifswald  was 
taken  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  m  1768. 

GKEIZ,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  princ 
of  Keuss  (elder  branch),  on  the  White- Elster,  49 
m.  S.  Leipsig,  on  the  railway  from  Leipzig  to 
Namberg.  Pop.  10,509  in  1861.  Greic  is  a  walled 
town,  and  is  tolerably  well  built  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign  prince,  who  has  a  summer 
palace  here,  built  on  an  eminence,  and  suxroundetl 
with  fine  gardens.  The  church  is  the  only  other 
public  building.  There  are  Latin  and  normal 
schools ;  and  it  has  manufiictures  of  coaree  woollen 
cloths  and  leather,  with  distilleries.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  government,  and  of  a  judicial  consistory. 
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GRENADA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  islands  be- 
longing to  Great  Kritain,  and  the  mo»t  southerly 
of  the  windward  group,  Tobago  and  Trinidad  ex- 
cepted, between  lat.  11°  58'  and  12^  14'  N.,  and 
long.  (U«>  20'  and  Gl«>  35'  W.,  about  90  m.  N.  Tri- 
nidad, and  68  m.  SSW.  St,  Vincent.  Greatest 
length,  20  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  10  m.  Area,  133 
sq.  m.     Pop.  28,1)27  in  1851,  and  31,900  in  1861. 

A  chain  of  rather  lofty  hills  runs  through  the 
island,  in  which  many  small  rivers  have  their 
sources.    There  are  some  small  lakes,  which  ap- 

?jar  to  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
he  soil  is,  on* the  whole,  very  fertile,  and  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  tropical  product ;  but  the  climate 
is  decidedly  unhealthy.  About  five-eighths  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated.  Indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  coflfee. 
cocoa,  and  cotton  thrive  welL  Game,  and  birds  of 
numerous  species,  are  very  abundant.  The  ex- 
portrf  from  Grenada  to  the  United  Kingdom,  com- 

{trising  chiefly  coffee,  cocoa,  rum,  sugar,  and  mo- 
assei*.  were  of  the  value  of  84,215/.  in  1850;  of 
110,682/.  in  1860 ;  and  of  102,702t  in  1863.  The 
import)  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
but  55,331(.  in  1850;  53,258/.  in  1860;  and 36,944/. 
in  1863. 

Grenada,  like  most  other  W.  Indian  islands,  has 
its  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  by  whom  it  is 
governed.  Its  cap.,  St.  George,  on  a  spacious  bay 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  has  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
harbours  in  the  British  W.  Indies.  The  sum 
awarded  by  government,  in  1835,  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  in  Grenada  amounted  to  616,444/. 
17«.,  being  about  26/.  4«.  per  head.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  colonised 
by  the  French  about  1650,  at  first  as  a  private 
speculation,  but  after  1674  it  belonged  to  the 
French  crown,  till  taken  by  the  British  in  1762. 
In  1779  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  but  restored 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

GKENOBLE  (an.  Crariaiiopo/iir),  a  fortified  city 
of  France,  d^p.  I  sere,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on 
both  sides  tlie  Is^re,  58  m.  SE.  Lvons,  and  290  m. 
SE.  Paris,  on  a  branch  of  the  Paris-Mediterranean 
railway.  Pop.  34,726  in  1861.  The  portion  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  (the  city,  proj^erly  so 
called)  is  the  lai^er  and  more  ancient :  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  bastioned  ramparts,  and  has  a  citudel, 
but  these  'defences  are  at  present  very  much  out 
of  repair.  The  portion  on  the  right  bank,  origi- 
nally built  by  the  emperor  (vratian,  called  the 
Faubourg  St,*  Laurent,  is  confined  between  the 
river  and  the  fixtt  of  an  abrupt  mountain,  and 
consistfl  of  little  more  than  one  spacious  street. 
It  is.  however,  comparatively  the  more  iwpulous 
division,  and  thechief  seat  of  commercial  activity. 
St.  Laurent  is  enclosed  by  only  an  indifferent  wall, 
but  is  defended  by  the  new  fortress  of  liastille  on 
the  mount  above*  it.  The  two  parts  of  the  city 
are  connected  by  two  bridges ;  one  of  wood,  the 
other  of  stone,  (irenoble  is  ill  laid  out,  and  ill 
paved ;  but  is  generally  well  built  and  clean : 
many  improvements  have  taken  place  in  it  of 
late  years.  It  contains  numerous  squares  and 
handsome  public  fountains;  and  near  its  centre 
is  a  spacious  garden  laid  out  in  public  walks, 
planted  with  trees,  and  having  a  quay  on  the 
river.  Many  other  agreeable  promenades  surround 
the  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, formerly  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Constable  de  Lesdigui^res,  the  general  hospital, 
hall  of  justice,  roval  college,  theatre,  and  a  public 
library  with  60,000  printed  vols,  and  600  MSS. 
Hera  are  4  par.  churches,  a  Protestant  church, 
several  convents  and  seminaries,  a  foundling  and 
another  hosipiial,  a  university  academy,  schools  of 
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medicine,  drawing,  &c  cabinets  of  natural  historr 
and  antiquities,  and  a  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
In  the  Place  St.  Andr^  is  a  colossal  bronze  statur^ 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  *  tans  peur  tt 
Sana  reproche^^  who  is  interred  in  a  contiguous 
church,  (trenoble  Im  the  seat  of  a  prefecture^  a 
royal  court,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  rn|\. 
of  the  7th  militar}'  division  of  France ;  and  has 
a  chamber  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  commerce, 
faculties  of  law  and  sciences,  and  a  Society  of 
Arts,  dbc.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  ki  { 
gloves ;  and  has  others  of  liqueurs,  linen  fabrics,  dc. ; 
and  some  trade  in  hemp,  iron,  marble,  and  timber. 
It  originally  borc  the  name  of  Cularo,  till  (trattan 
enlarged  it  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  It  wa^ 
long  the  cap.  of  Dauphiny.  Its  Lnhab.  warmly 
espoused  the  popular  cause  aeainst  the  court  uf 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  were  afterwards  devoted  partisans 
of  Napoleon,  in  whase  favour  they  made  a  very 
vigorous  stand  against  the  allies  in  1815. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  a  smaU  \'illage  of  Scotland, 
parish  of  Graitney,  co.  Dumfries,  famous  until 
recent  times  for  the  celebration  of  irre|i^ular  mar- 
riages, on  the  border  of  England,  near  the  Sark,  9 
m.  NW.  Carlisle,  and  22  m.  E.  by  S.  Dumfriej«. 
The  old  marriage  ceremony  merely  amounted  to 
an  admission  before  witnesses  that  certain  person's 
were  man  and  wife ;  such  acknowledgment  bein;; 
sufficient,  provided  it  be  followed  or  preceded  by 
cohabitation,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
constitute  a  valid  marriage.  A  certificate  to  this 
effect  having  been  signed  by  the  officiating  prie?>t 
(who  was  seldom  above  the  rank  of  a  tradesman!, 
and  by  two  witnesses,  the  union,  under  the  above 
condition,  became  indissoluble.  The  marriagc» 
of  this  sort  celebrated  at  Gretna  Green,  when  the 
place  was  most  flourishing,  were  estimated  at 
between  300  and  400  a  year.  The  people  were 
generally  f^ro  England,  and  of  the  lowest  T9SiVs ; 
though  there  wcrc  a  few  instances  of  persons  of  the 
higher  ranks,  and  even  of  a  lord  chancellor  ha>'iug 
had  recourse  to  the  services  of  the  aoi-fHaoMt 
parsons  of  Gretna  Green.  A  trip  to  Gretna,  or  the 
presence  of  a  self-dubbed  parson,  was  not,  however, 
at  all  necessary.  Parties  crossing  the  Scottish 
border,  and  declaring  before  witnesses  that  they 
were  man  and  wife,  were,  under  the  old  law  of 
Scotland,  held  to  be  duly  married.  Thia  law, 
however,  was  altered  a  few  years  ago,  in  so  far  that 
a  short  residence  in  the  country  b^me  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  the  contract,  and  this,  of  cottr».\ 
was  sufficient  to  ilestroy  the  objectionable  custom 
of  Gretna  Green  marriages.  The  practice  began 
at  Gretna  Green  about  100  yean  ago  by  a  person 
named  Paisley,  a  tobacconist,  who  died  in  1814. 

(iRlMSBY*  (GREAT),  a  bor.  and  sea-port,  in 
the  CO.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  fcstuark-  of 
the  Ilumbcr,  which  at  this  point  is  about  7.  m. 
across,  7  m.  W.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Spurn 
Head,  138  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  155  m.  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  *  Pop.  of  munic  bor. 
1 1 ,067,  and  of  pari.  bor.  15.060  in  186 1.  The  town 
stands  on  the  flat  shores  of  the  Humber,  oppo^jte 
Spurn  Head.  The  long,  low,  narrow,  hooketl 
tongue  of  land,  which  terminates  in  the  Head, 
protects  a  capacious  roadstead,  with  good  holding 
ground,  extending  to  within  a  mile  of  the  new 
works  at  Grimsby,  and  well  knoM'n  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge  to  those  who  navigate  the  North  Sea. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  is  marked  by  the  light- 
house on  Spurn  Head,  and  by  two  light-ships  in 
the  Channel  Grimsby  has,  in  consequence,  the 
double  advantage  of 'a  secure  roadstead  and  of 
proximity  to  the  open  sea.  The  utility  of  tbi» 
harbour  is  evident  from  the  scarcity  of  porta  along 
this  portion  of  the  coast  of  England  ;  lor,  exce|»i 
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the  leading  port  of  Hiill,  which  alao  lies  on  the 
H  umber,  but  15  m.  further  inland,  there  b  no  other 
port  with  docks  but  that  of  Grimsby,  between 
Hartlepool  in  Durham  and  King's  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, a  distance  of  fully  150  m. 

Grimsby  is  a  borough  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  formerly  a  port  of  such  importance  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  sent  11  shifts  to  the 
sie^  of  Odais.  Owing,  however,  to  the  gradual 
filhnf^  up  of  its  harbour,  it  latterly  sunk  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  In  1802  a  harbour  was 
constructed;  but  being  accessible  only  at  high 
water,  it  was  not  productive  of  all  the  advantages 
that  were  expected.  But,  in  1846,  a  new  harbour, 
on  a  large  scale,  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
was  commenced ;  and  in  anticipation  of  its  being 
finished,  Grimsby  was  made  the  terminos  of  two 
important  railways. 

The  old  dock  or  floating  basin,  constructed  in 
1802,  measures  about  17  acres;  but  being  placed 
at  the  high  water  margin  of  a  flat  shore,  and  being 
consequently  accessible  only  towards  high  water, 
it  is  of  very  limited  utility.  To  secure  a  proper 
depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  works 
was  an  object  of  the  flrst  importance ;  and  to  attain 
it  they  were  projected  |  of  a  mile  into  the  aestuar)* 
in  advance  of  the  old  dock,  reclaiming  at  the  same 
time  and  enclosing  130  acres  of  land.  The  new 
works  comprise  a  wet  dock  of  upwards  of  25  acres 
in  extent,  with  two  entrance  locks,  having  in  front 
a  tidal  basin  of  15  acres.  The  latter,  formed  by 
two  timber  piers,  which  are  together  about  2,000 
ft.  in  length,  is  provided  with  landing  slips.  It 
has  a  depth  of  9  il,  at  low  water  spring  and  of 
12^  ft.  at  low  water  neaps;  the  rise  of  tide  at  the 
former  bein^  about  18,  and  at  the  latter  about  12 
ft.  The  facility  of  ingress  and  egress  afforded  by 
this  basin  is  especially  useful  to  steamers,  which, 
as  thev  usually  convey  passengers  or  Ught  mer- 
chandise, do  not  require  to  enter  a  dock.  Here 
they  lie  afloat  alongside  the  piers  at  all  times  of 
the  tide. 

The  new  dock,  opened  in  May,  1852,  is  entered 
from  the  basin  by  two  locks,  furnished  with  double 
hets  of  gates  for  ebb  and  flood  tides,  the  larger  of 
which,  constructed  (bv  special  agreement  with  the 
government)  to  admit  the  largest  class  of  war 
steamers,  is  of  the  foUoii-ing  dimensions,  viz. 
length  between  the  gates  300  ft ;  breadth  from 
wall  to  wall  70  ft. ;  depth  of  water  on  cill,  at  low 
water  spring  tide,  7  ft. ;  depth  of  water  on  cill,  at 
low  water  neap  tides,  10]^  ft. ;  depth  of  water  on 
cill,  at  high  water  spring  tide,  25^  ft. ;  depth  of 
water  on  cill,  at  high  water  neap  tides,  22^  ft. 
At  half  tide  the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  cill 
of  this  lock  is  16  to  17  ft.,  and  at  three-quarters 
tide  20  to  22  ft,  ITie  Koyal  Docks,  opened  in 
1843,  occupy  140  acres,  near  the  railway  terminus, 
and,  including  the  wet  dock,  afford  ample  accom- 
modation for  more  than  1,200  sail.  There  is  also 
a  graving  dock,  400  ft.  long;  the  wharfs  and 
quays  extend  1,200  yards.  A  tower,  300  ft.  high, 
Hor^'es  as  a  lighthouse,  and  also  as  a  hydraulic  press 
fur  opening  the  floodgates. 

There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1804,  151  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  28  above 
50  tons,  besides  4  steamers  under  and  6  steamers 
abfn'e  50  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs 
duties  received  was  47.800t  in  1859 ;  20,039^.  in 
1861 ;  and  83,847/.  in  1863.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  is  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  mills  for 
grinding  bones  and  tanneries.  Connected  with 
the  harbour  are  large  warehouses  and  timber- 
yards,  and  on  the  shore  £.  of  the  harbonr  b  an 
extensive  roperj'.  The  otlier  manufactures  are 
local  and  unimportant. 

The  old  bor.  of  Grimsby,  which  waa  co-extcn- 
VuL.  II. 
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sive  with  the  township,  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  fh)m  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  down  to  1832, 
the  right  of  voting  being  vested  in  resident  free- 
men paying  scot  and  lot,  of  whom,  in  1831.  there 
were  400.  The  Reform  Act  deprived  the  bor.  of 
ont  of  its  mem. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  enlargc»d 
its  boundaries  by  the  addition  of  eight  other  para. 
Registered  electors,  1,062  in  1862. 

The  bor.  b  governed  by  four  aldermen  (one  of 
whom  b  mayor)  and  twelve  councillors.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  Thursdays,  and  quarter  ses- 
sions by  the  recorder.  A  court  of  requests,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  5/.,  was  establbhed  in  46 
of  George  III.  Markets  on  Wednesday,  fairs  17th 
June  for  sheep,  15th  September  for  horses. 

GRINSTEAD  rEAST),  a  market^town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Pevensey,  on  the 
high  road  between  London  and  Brighton,  26  m.  S. 
the  former,  and  22  m.  N.  the  latter.  Area  of  par. 
13,390  acres.  Pop.  4,266  in  1861.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  close  to  the  N.  border  of  the 
CO.  on  an  eminence  commanding  flne  views  of  the 
country  to  the  S.  The  streets,  which  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  contain  many  good  modern  houses. 
The  church,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  main  street,  is  a 
\ax%%  handsome  building,  of  modem  date,  the  old 
editice  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1785.  The  present  tower  b  lofty  and 
well  proportioned,  having  pinnacles  at  the  comers. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodbts  and 
mptists.  The  town-hall,  which  b  laigc  and 
commodious,  was  used  as  an  assize  court,  till  the 
I^nt  assizes  were  removed  to  Horsham.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  town  b  Sackville  College,  endowed 
by  Robert  earl  of  Dorset  with  an  income  of  330/. 
a  year,  and  erected,  in  1616,  for  the  support  of 
twenty-four  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  each 
of  whom  has  a  comfortable  room  and  8/.  a  year  in 
money.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded  in 
1708,  and  endowed  with  a  freehold  farm  in  the 
parish,  the  rent  of  which  b  taken  to  pay  the 
master's  salary.  Markets,  chiefly  for  corn,  on 
Thursday.  Fairs,  April  21,  July  13,  and  Dec 
11,  for  homed  cattle  and  pedlary. 

East  Griustead,  before  tne  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  a  privilege  which  it  hatl  enjoyed 
since  the  first  of  Edward  II. ;  the  electors  were  55 
burgage-holders,  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
whose  bailiff  was  the  retuming  officer. 

GRISONS  (Germ.  Graubundten  or  Bunden,  an. 
a  part  of  Rfuetia),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  and, 
excepting  that  of  Bem,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
union,  of  which  it  occupies  the  SE.  portion.  It 
ranks  fifteenth  in  the  confederation,  and  lies  be- 
tween lat  46°  15'  and  47^  4'  N.,  and  long.  80  40' 
and  10°  29'  E. ;  having  N.  the  cants.  Glams  and 
St.  Gall,  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
Vorarlberg;  E.  the  Tyrol;  S.  the  Val-Tellina, 
Lombardy,  and  the  cant.  Ticino;  and  W.  the 
last-named  cant,  and  that  of  Uri.  In  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  it  b  enclosed  by  the  Austrian 
territories;  but  b  cut  off  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  at  nearly  everj' 
pointy  by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Length  E.  U> 
S.,  86  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  its  centre  53  m. 
Area,  2,968  sq.  m.  Pop.  91,177  in  1860.  It  has 
the  thinnest  population  of  any  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  there  being  but  30  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  whole  canton  is  one  mass  of 
mountains  and  valleys ;  there  is  not  a  single  plain 
worthy  of  notice.  The  main  chain  of  the  Rhietiau 
Alps  crosses  the  canton  from  W.  to  E.,  at  flrst  se- 
parating it  from  Ticino  and  Italy,  and  afterwards 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  valley  of 
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the  Rhine,  bcinf;  the  larger,  on  the  NW.,  and  that 
of  the  Inn,  or  the  EngcLdine^  on  the  SE.  A  great 
portion  of  this  cliain  is  above  the  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow.  Tlie  MuacheUtom,  10,640  ft.,  the  Piz 
Vol  Rhin,  10,280  ft.,  M.  Maloya,  11,480  ft.  high, 
form  part5  of  it,  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  passes  of 
the  SplUgen,  St.  Bernard,  Albula,  and  Scaletta. 
From  the  E.  extremity  of  the  canton,  a  chain, 
little  inferior  in  height,  passes  oflf  NE.,  separat- 
ing the  Grisons  from  Uri,  Glarus,  and  St.  Gall. 
Another  chain  bounds  the  Engadine  on  the  SE., 
to  which  belong  the  Monte  dell'  Oro,  10,538  ft,, 
and  M.  Bemina,  7,654  fU  high;  and  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Pass  of  Bemina,  about  6,460  ft. 
al>ove  the'  level  of  the  sea.  A  fourth  chain,  called 
the  BhcKtihonj  also  including  many  elevated  peaks, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Grisons  and  the 
Vorarll)erg.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  rise  in 
the  Grisons,  as  do  several  tnbntaries  of  the  Upper 
Adige,  Po,  and  Adda :  the  Rhine  receives  most  of 
the  minor  Rhaetian  rivers.  Climate  and  soil  very 
various;  but  where  the  Rhine,  Inn,  and  other 
rivers  leave  the  canton,  the  general  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
tlie  vine.  The  scenery  is  peculiarly  grand  and 
magnificent;  the  canton  contains  upwards  of  240 
glaciers,  comprising  the  laigest  in  Switzerland. 
The  nature  of  the  country  generally  unfits  it  for 
agriculture ;  but  in  the  Engadine,  where  the  inhab. 
are  verv  industrious,  every  patch  of  land  is  culti- 
vated tliat  is  worth  the  pams.  The  com  raised 
is  chiefly  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  Turkish  wheat; 
but  not  half  the  quantity  required  for  home 
consumption  is  produced,  and  it  is  consequently 
imported  to  the  annual  value  of  about  300,000 
florins.  Hemp  and  flax,  also,  though  generally 
grown,  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  demand.  Potatoes  have  been  cultivated 
only  of  late  years.  Fruit  and  wine  are  among  the 
articles  of  export.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  canton 
consists  in  its  cattle.  Its  pasture  lands  are  esti- 
mated to  feed,  in  the  summer,  100,000  head  of 
cows  and  oxen,  besides  from  60,000  to  70,000 
goats,  and  perhaps  100,000  sheep,  many  of  which 
are  driven  from  Italy  to  feed  in  the  Alpine  pastures 
for  atM)ut  three  months,  under  the  care  of  Ber- 
gamasque  shepherds.  The  b^t  breed  of  cattle  is 
that  of  the  ProtUgan  (or  valley  of  the  Lanquart) ; 
but  the  best  cheese  ia  made  in  the  Engadine.  A 
great  many  hogs  are  kept,  most  of  them  for  home 
consumption.  Rural  economy,  and  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  vary  greatly  in  different  juurts. 
Throughout  the  Engadine,  the  land  belongs  to  the 
peasantry,  and  each  individual  usually  supplies 
his  family  with  provisions  and  clothing  entirely 
from  the  produce  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
him.  Poverty  is  here  rare,  and  beggary  un- 
known. Indeed,  many  of  the  inhab.  of  the  En- 
gadine are  possessed*  of  considerable  property, 
which  they  have  amassed  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe,  chiefly  as  confectioners. 
Schools  are  numerous,  and  few  of  the  children  in 
the  valley  of  the  Inn  arc  uneducated.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  peasants  are  also  the 
])roprietors  of  the  soil,  living  upon  the  produce  of 
tlieir  own  lands ;  but,  as  in  mcjst  other  parts  of 
the  Grisons,  thev  are  not  industrious.  Their 
land  is  bacUy  tilled  :  garden  cultivation  is  ill- 
conducted  ;  and  the  forests  are  neglected.  In  the 
Tavetsch-^til  there  is  a  good  deal  of  squalid  misery. 
Wages  are,  notwithstanding,  high  throughout  the 
Grisons.  There  are  some  rich  veins  of  metal,  espe- 
cially iron ;  but  they  are  not  wrought.  Mainifac- 
tures  few,  atid  mostly  domestic ;  the  principal  are 
those  of  cotton  fabrics,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
ported. The  most  profl  table  branch  of  commerce 
IS  the  transit  trade  between  Zurich  and  Italy,  the 


route  of  which  passes  through  the  Griaona  and 
over  the  SplUgen,  and  is  a  source  of  wealth  to 
Chnr,  the  cap.  The  chief  exports  firom  the  Gri- 
sons are  timber,  of  the  value  of  about  18O,0O0C 
and  cattle,  mostly  to  Italy,  to  the  amount  of 
70,000/.  a  year:  the  principal  imports  are  ct>m, 
salt,  oil,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  foreign  maAufac- 
tured  goods,  and  iron. 

This  canton  comprises  a  confederation  of  little 
republics  in  itself.    It  consists  of  a  number  of  com- 
munes, exercising  within  themselves  rights  almt^a 
independent.    These  are  united  into   26  Hoch- 
gerichtej  or  high-jurisdictions,  each  of  which  is,  in 
manv  important  respects,  independent,  not  only 
of  the  rest,  but  even  o^  the  supreme   council. 
These  high-jurisdictions   are  nnit«d  mto  the  3 
leagues  of  the  Grau  Bvnden  (Grey  League),  con- 
taining 8 ;  the  Gottes-hma  Bund  (League  of  the 
House  of  God),  11 ;  and  t\i^  Zdtngerichte  (Lea^ie 
of  Justice),  7  high-jurisdictiona.    The  whole  unite, 
in  electing  a  supreme  federal  legislative  council  of 
65  members,  chosen  in  the  different  jurisdictions 
and  communities,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the 
male  pop.  above  18  vears  of  age.    The  supreme 
council  or  diet  of  the  leagues  meets  at  Chux  every 
year,  in  June,  and  appoints  a  commission  of  9 
members  to  prepare  matters  for  its  own  considera- 
tion ;  and  a  minor  council  of  3  merobeis,  one  from 
each  league,  to  whom  the  executive  dud^  are 
entrusted.    It  also  elects  the  public  officers  of  the 
canton  generally,  concludes  treaties,  and  appoints 
9  judges  to  form  a  central  court  of  appeal ;  Uiougb, 
for  tlie  most  part,  the  communities  aiid  petty 
municipalities  themselves  exercise  full  judidiil 
powers,  and  in  each  of  the  high-jurisdictions  there 
IS  a  power  of  life  and  death  m  criminal  cases, 
which  is  sovereign  and  without  appeal.  The  com- 
mon law  is  different  in  each  jurisdiction :  eveiy 
one  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  and  by 
these  the  (Questions  within  their  boundaries  most 
be  determmed.    The  decisions  of   the  su]»>pme 
council  have  also  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  jurisdictions  and  communities  at  large.    The 
inhab.  of  the  Grisons  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the 
liberties  they  enjoy ;  but-,  in  point  of  fact,  they  aiv. 
destitute  of  some  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  really  free  states.    A  free  press,  and 
trial  by  jury,  are  unknown;  and  both  the  supreme 
council  and  the  courts  of  law  deliberate  and  de- 
termine with  closed  doors.    There  is,  however,  no 
direct  taxation  of  any  kind ;  the  state  revenues 
are  derived  from  customs  and  duties  on  the  transit 
trade,  a  monopoly  of  salt,  and  some  other  sources. 
The  total  public  revenue  of  the  canton,  in  the 
vcar  1862,  amounted  to  but  7dl,000fr.,  or  29,240/. 
The  annual  surplus  is  devoted  to  the  pavment  of 
a  small  cantonal  debt.  About  two-fiths  of  the  pop. 
arc  of  German,  and  one-tenth  of  Italian  origin. 
The  different  communities  elect  and  support  their 
own  cleTgy.    The  canton  furnishes  a  contingent 
of  1,600  men  to  the  army,  and  12,000  fr.  annual] v 
to  the  treasur)'  of  the  Swiss  confederation,     ft 
has  a  militia  of  all  its  male  inhab.  from  the  ages 
of  17  to  60.    Chur,  Mayenfeld,  and  Ilanz  are  the 
only  places  worthy  the  name    of  towns.     Few 
countries  abound  so  much  with  ruined  castles  and 
other  feudal  remains.     These  belonged,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  nobles,  who  for  a  long  period 
were  pcxssossors  of  the  soil.    In  1396,  a  number  of 
communities  revolted  against  the  feu<ial  nobles, 
and,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chur,  formed  the 
GotteS'haus  Bund;   in  1424,  the  Graubund  was 
formed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
Grisons ;  and  in  1428,  the  Zekngerichte  in  the  E. 
In  1471,  the  three  leagues  entered  into  a  common 
nnlon;  and,  in  1497-4(,  formed  an  alliance,  with 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  though  it  was  not  till 
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1798  that  the  Gruoiu  became  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land. 

GRODNO,  a  government  of  Russia,  formerly  in- 
claded  in  the  old  k.  of  Poland ;  between  lat.  51'^  30' 
and  54°  20'  N.  and  lonpf.  230  T  and  26°  42'  E.,  having 
N.  the  gov.  Wilna,  E.  Minsk,  S.  Volhynia,  and  VV. 
Bialystok  and  the  k.  of  Poland.  Greatest  length 
N£.  to  SW.  about  200  m.;  average  breadth, 
nearly  75  m.  Area,  693  geo.  sq.  m.,  or  about 
14,700  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pop.  8^1,891  in  1858.  The 
surface  is  an  alluvial  or  sandy  plain,  broken  only 
by  a  few  undulating  chalk  hills.  The  Niemen, 
Bug,  Narew,  and  Priepec  are  the  principal  rivers; 
in  the  S.  there  are  some  large  marshes.  The  cli- 
mate is  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  doud^  and 
^^H^SHJ'  "I*^^  principal  agricultural  product  is  rye, 
about  6,825,000  hectolitres  of  which  are  said  to  be 
produced  annually,  a  third  part  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. Few  other  kinds  oi  grain  or  vegetables 
are  grown  for  food,  but  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  a  large 
extent  of  pasture  land;  cattle-breeding  is  pretty 
well  understood;  and  the  native  breed  of  sheep, 
which  has  been  much  improved  b}'  crossings  with 
the  breeds  of  Silesia  and  Germany,  3rields  good 
wool,  which  is  a  principal  article  of  export  The 
forests  are  extensive.  Many  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  that  of  Bialoreja,  a  roval  domain,  occupies 
nearly  96,200  hectares.  Iron,  lime,  nitre,  and 
buildmg-stone  are  found.  Manufactures  are 
hardly  worth  notice;  the  principal  are  those  of 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  relt  The  exports  con- 
sist of  com,  flour,  cattle,  and  wool ;  much  of  the 
produce  is  sent  to  Memel,  Koningsberg,  Yindau, 
and  lUga,  by  the  canal  of  the  Kiemen,  and  by 
land,  ihe  greater  part  of  the  inhab.  are  Rus- 
niaks,  except  in  tne  N.,  where  Lithuanians 
prevail.  The  nobles  comprise  about  l-24th  part 
of  the  whole  pop.,  and  are  principally  Poles.  Jews 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  some  Tartars  and 
colonies  of  German  artisans.  The  dominant  re- 
ligions are  the  Kom.  Catholic  and  the  United  Greek 
church.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Chief  towns, 
Grodno  the  cap.,  Novpgrodek,  Slonem,  and  Brzesc 
(Brest  Litofakii). 

Grodno,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  and  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.  in  the  NW.  part  of  which  it  is 
situated,  on  a  hill  on  the  Niemen,  85  m.  SW. 
Wilna,  and  154  m.  NE.  Warsaw  on  the  railway 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  Pop.  16,970  in 
1858.  Grodno  was  formerly  considered  the  second 
town  of  Lithuania,  and  even  disputed  the  supe- 
riority with  Wilna.  Its  houses  are  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  wood ;  and  the  greater  number  of 
its  streets  are  extremely  fllthy.  It  has  a  fine 
castle,  built  by  Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  the  ruins 
of  a  more  ancient  fortress,  9  Roman  Catholic  and 
2  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  some  hand- 
some residences  of  the  nobility,  a  gymnasium,  an 
academy  of  medicine  founded  by  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus, many  other  schools,  a  good  public  library, 
cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  physical  objects,  and 
a  botanic  garden.  'There  are  some  inconsiderable 
manufactures  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity ;  and  it 
has  some  well  frequented  fairs. 

GRONINGEN,  a  fortified  city  of  Holland,  cap. 
prov.  of  same  name,  and  the  most  important  tbwn 
in  the  N.  Dutch  provs.;  on  the  Hunse,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Aa,  4o^  m.  £.  by  N.  Harlingen,  and 
00  m.  NE.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railwav  from  Leeu- 
wardcn  to  Emden.  Pop.  86,192  iii  1861.  The 
tiown  is  well  built,  and  clean ;  its  marketr-place 
(Bree-Markt)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
squares  in  Holland ;  and  there  is  a  fine  public 
T>romenadc,  called  the  Plantage.  It  has  a  strong 
citadel,  built  in  1607,  and  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts and  ditches,  kept  in  good  condition.    Many 
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of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome,  especially 
the  great  church  of  St.  Martin,  a  Gothic  structure, 
the  spire  of  which  is  the  loftiest  in  Holland ;  and 
the  town-hall,  erected  in  1793.  The  university, 
founded  in  1615,  is  usually  attended  by  about  400 
students,  a  much  greater  number  than  formerly : 
it  possesses  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  library,  and  a  botanic  garden.  Groningcn 
has  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, a  seminary  for  deaf  anil  dumb,  another  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  societies  of  natural 
history  and  chemistrv,  poetry,  literature  and 
jurisprudence,  and  a  branch  of  the  society  of 
'  public  good.'  It  has  a  large  paper  manufacture, 
besides  some  factories  of  woollen  and  silk  stuffs, 
cotton  stockings,  drc,  and  yards  where  merchant- 
vessels  are  sometimes  built.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  cattle  and  butter ;  and  by  means  of  a 
canal  laige  vessels  come,  from  the  testuary  of  the 
Ems,  quite  up  to  the  town. 

Thb  town  is  not  mentioned  previously  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  it  was  not  fortified  for  several 
ages  afterwards.  It  was  first  attached  to  the  United 
Provinces  in  1576:  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  was  finally  retaken  by 
Prince  Maurice  in  1594. 

GRUYE^RE  (Germ.  Greyerz),  a  town  of  Swit- 
zeriand,  cant.  Freibuig,  16  m.  S.  Freiburg.  Pop. 
952  in  1860.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  counts  of  Gruyiire,  a  fortress  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best-preserved 
feudal  monuments  in  Switzerland.  The  town  is 
walled,  and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church,  a 
rich  hospital,  and  a  public  library.  The  district 
around  Gruyere  is  famous  for  its  cheese,  of  which 
it  produces  about  25,000  cwt  a  year.  It  is  made 
on  a  chain  of  mountains  about  10  leagues  in  length 
and  4  in  breadth :  all  the  cheese,  though  made  in 
the  same  manner,  is  not  of  the  same  quality ;  the 
lower  pastures  not  being  in  such  estimation  as 
those  in  the  more  elevated  situations.  The  very 
finest  qualities  are  said  to  be  too  delicate  for 
exportation.  The  whole  district  is  divided  into 
greater  or  lesser  farms,  which  the  proprietors  let 
out  on  leases  of  3  or  6  years,  at  rents  var^'ing 
according  to  the  nature  and  elevation  of  the 
ground ;  the  lower  pastures,  though  not  of  the  best 

?[uality,  being  the  dearest,  because,  being  sooner 
reed  from  the  snow,  and  later  covered  with  it, 
they  afford  food  to  the  cattle  for  a  longer  time. 
The  farmers,  who  rent  pastures,  hire  from  the  dif- 
ferent peasants  in  the  canton  from  40  to  60  cows, 
fix>m  the  1 5th  of  May  to  the  8th  of  Oct.,  paying 
for  them  certain  rates' per  head.  Each  cow,  at  an 
average,  viclds  daily  from  20  to  24  quarts  of  milk, 
and  supplies  200  Swiss  pounds  of  cheese  during  the 
five  mouths.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  farmer 
restores  the  cows  to  the  different  proprietors.  The 
cattle  are  then  pastured  in  the  meadows,  which 
have  been  twice  mowed,  until  the  10th  or  11th  of 
November,  when,  on  account  of  the  snow,  they 
are  usually  removed  to  the  stables,  and  fed  during 
winter  on  hay  and  after-grass.  Throughout  the 
commune  of  Gruy^  the  inhab.  are  above  poverty. 
During  a  part  of  the  year  there  are  not  so  many 
hands  in  the  cheese  country  as  are  required,  and 
these  are  borrowed  from  other  and  poorer  com- 
munes. Wages  are  very  high,  in  comparison  with 
most  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  being  about  2s.  6d!. 
a  day,  exclusive  of  living.  (Inglis's  Switzerland, 
p.  163 ;  Coxe's  Switzerhmd,  li.  220.) 

GUADALAXARA,  or  GUADAI^VJARA,  an 
inland  citv  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  same 
name  (otlierwise  called  Xalisco),  in  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain,  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
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130  miles  from  the  Pacific  and  276  miles  WNW. 
Mexico ;  lat.  21©  9'  N.,  long  108o  2'  15"  W.  A 
8uperficial  enumeration  of  the  year  1864  showed 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  62,350,  so  that  it 
is,  in  point  of  pop.,  the  second  city  in  the  republic. 
It  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance has  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Its 
interior  is  also  handsome ;  its  streets  are  airy  and 
well  laid  out,  and  many  of  the  houses  extremely 
good,  though  mostly  of  only  one  story.  There 
are  14  squares,  the  principal  of  which,  the  PUaa 
de  Armas,  has  in  it  the  government-house,  in 
which  the  congress  assembles;  the  cathedral,  a 
fine  edifice,  though  much  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1818;  and  the  rortalea  de  CrnnereiOf 
consisting  of  piazzas  or  arcades  built  around  three 
large  square  blocks  of  houses.  '  Within  the  town 
the  Portales  are  the  principal  rendezvous,  as, 
besides  a  number  of  hanasome  shops,  well  provided 
with  European  and  Chinese  manufactures,  they 
contain  a  variety  of  stalls  covered  with  domestic 
rax>ductions,  fnuts  of  all  kinds,  earthenware  from 
Tonala,  shoes  in  quantities,  mangas,  saddlery, 
birds  in  cages,  "dulces'*  of  Calabazate,  and  a 
thousand  ower  trifles,  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
an  incessant  demand.  As  each  of  these  stalls  pays 
a  small  ground  rent,  the  convents  to  which  t^e 
Portales  belong  derive  from  them  a  considerable 
revenue.  They  are  the  oounteipart  of  the  Parian 
iu  Mexico,  but  infinitely  more  ornamental,  being 
built  with  equal  solidity  and  ^ood  taste.'  (Ward's 
Mexico,  ii.  862.)  Besides  this  public  promenade 
there  is  the  Ptueo,  an  extensive  avenue  shaded  by 
double  rows  of  fine  trees,  having  a  stream  flowing 
through  it,  and  leading  to  the  AlameeUi^  a  public 
walk  *  very  prettily  laid  out,  for  the  trees,  instead 
of  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  lines,  inter- 
secting eacli  other  at  right  angles,  like  the  streets, 
nre  made  to  cover  a  large  tract  of  ground  in 
irregular  alleys,  while  in  summer  the  intervening 
spaces  are  filled  with  flowers,  particularly  roses, 
which  give  both  life  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
There  is  a  fountain  too  in  the  centre^  and  a  stream 
of  water  all  round.'  (Ward,  ii.  861,  862.)  Many 
of  the  public  places  are  adorned  with  fountains. 
Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  several  churches, 
with  numerous  monasteries  and  convents,  a  college 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  on  the  most 
liberal  footing,  and  for  which  a  magnificent  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  two  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments for  the  education  of  young  women,  three 
for  young  men,  five  boys'  8ch<x>ls,  a  public  hospital, 
bisliop's  i>alace,  mint  (a  fine  building),  and  a  neat 
theatre.  A  large  pile  of  building,  erected  during 
the  Spanish  nde,  lor  a  workhouse,  now  sen'es  as  a 
boirack  for  about  600  men.  The  coffee-houses  are 
tolerable,  and  the  shops  and  market  place  are 
M'cll  supplied  with  provisions,  but  the  last,  which 
is  large,  is  very  ill  kept.  The  city  is  supplied 
Avith  water  froni  the  Cerro  de  Col,  three  leagues 
distant ;  it  is  lighted  at  nighty  except  at  the  time 
of  the  full  moon,  and  watched  by  a  patrol.  Many 
of  the  streets  look  melancholy  and  deserted,  *most 
of  the  lower  orders  being  occupied  in  their  own 
houses,  where  they  exercise  various  trades  in  a 
small  way,  as  in  San  Luis.  They  arc  good  black- 
smiths, car|)enter8,  silversmiths,  and  hatters,  and 
are  famous  for  their  skill  in  working  leather,  as 
well  as  in  manufacturing  a  sort  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, with  which  they  supply  not  only  all  Mexico, 
but  the  neighbouring  states  upon  the  Pacific 
Shawls  of  striped  calico,  much  used  by  the  lower 
orders,  arc  made  in  considerable  quantities,  as 
were  formerly  blankets;  but  this  branch  of  trade, 
after  suflfering  much  in  1812.  when  the  port  of  Saii 
Bias  was  opened  by  (vcncral  Cruz,  has  been  de- 
stroyed entirely  by  importations  from  the  United 
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States.'  (Ward,  it  857.)  There  is  at  present 
little  or  no  foreign  trade,  San  Bias  having  been 
nearly  abandoned  for  the  ports  of  Mazatlan  and 
Guaymas;  and  foreign  goods  are  brouj^ht  over- 
land', chiefly  from  San  Luis  or  Mexico.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1561,  and  in  1570  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  Under  the  Spaniards  it  was 
the  cap.  of  an  intendency  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  seat  of  a  royal  audienciaj  as  well  as  of  some 
flourishing  manufactures. 

GuADALAXARA,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  cap.  prov. 
of  same  name,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Henareis  36 
m.  SW.  Madrid,  on  the  railwav  from  Madrid  to 
Seville.  Pop.  6,588  in  1857.  fhe  town  was  odcc 
walled,  and  fhigments  of  its  walls  still  remain.  It 
is  wretchedly  built ;  the  only  buildings  of  any  con- 
sideration being  the  palace  of  the  l)uke  del  In- 
fantado,  a  large  edifice,  constructed  with  very  little 
taste ;  and  the  church  of  the  Franciscaiis,  which 
c<mtains  a  superi)  mausoleum  of  the  duke's  family, 
said  to  be  second  only  in  splendour  to  that  of  the 
EscuriaL  Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  Henares, 
originally  built  by  the  Romans,  and  restored  in 
1758.  A  woollen  cloth  factory,  established  here  bv 
Philip  v.,  is  said  to  have  employed,  in  1786, 4,0(K> 
hands,  besides  giving  employment  in  spinning  to 
no  fewer  than  40,000  in  the  adjacent  villages.  Bat 
the  whole  trade  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  corregidor,  uid  is  governed  by  an 
alcalde  of  the  first  class. 

GUADALQUIVIR,  a  river  of  Spain,  having  its 
soiuces  in  Murcia  and  La  Mancha,  and  flowing 
SW.  through  Andalusia.    The  source  called  the 
Guadalquivir  is  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  lat.  37^ 
61'  N.,  and  long.  2^  58'  W.;  but  the  true  sooroe, 
and  that  most  distant  from  the  mouth,  the  Gua- 
darmena,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  not  far 
from  the  town  so  called ;  lat.  SSQ  48'  N.,  long.  i9 
80'  W.    The  length  of  the  river  from  this  point  ia 
240  m.  direct  distance,  and  820  m.  along  the  channel. 
The  general  direction  is  SW.  by  W.  as  far  as  Se- 
viUe,  where  it  takes  a  turn  nearly  S.,  and,  after 
forming  two  inlands,  Isla  Mayor  and  Isla  Menor, 
flows  through  a  marshy  and' most  unhealthy  flat 
into  the  Atlantic,  at  San  Lucar.     It  is  navigal4e 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  as  far  as  Seville,  and  for 
boats  as  high  as  Cordova,  774  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  chief  affluents  are,  the  Jandula,  Gnadiato. 
Bembezar,  and  Biar,  on  the  r.  bank ;  and  the  Gua- 
dalimar,  Guadiana  Menor,  and  Xenil,  on  the  L    Of 
these  the  Xenil,  flowing  through  Granada,  is  the 
longest,  being  120  m.  long.    The  ancient  name  was 
Bffitis:  the  present  appellation  is  Arabic,  Wadf- 
(d-kebir,  tte  great  river. 

GUADELOUPE,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
in  the  W.  Indies,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
colonies  belonging  to  France,  lying  (inclusive  <^ 
Gmnde-Terre)  between  lat,  15°  68'  and  1&>  13'  N 
and  long.  61°  15'  and  61°  66'  W.,  40  m.  SE.  An"- 
tigua,  and  80  m.  N.  Dominica.     The  area  of  Gua- 
deloupe, together  with  its  dependencies,  the  adja- 
cent islands  of  Marie-Galante,  La  I>^irade  aud 
Les  Saintes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  island  of  SU 
Martin  (Leeward  Islands),  is  636  Eng.  so.  m  .  and 
the  population  amounted,  in  1861,  to  139  080  in- 
cluding 93,000  negroes.     Guadeloupe  is'<Uv4ikd 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Riviere^mUee  or  5viU 
River,  an  ann  of  the  sea  about  5  m.  in  length,  and 
var>'ing  in  width  from  30  to  120  yanls.     The  di- 
vision SW.  of  this  mlet  is  Guadelouiie  l^roner-  that 
on  the  NE.  is  called  Grande-Tero :  the  former  w 
of  an  oblong  shape;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  25  m  • 
average  breadth,  about  half  as  much  •  area  H9  '»^9 
hectares.    A  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  Jx^^rml 
with  wooils,  runs  through  the  centre  of  tSc  idaml 
nearly  m  its  entire  length.     The  medium  hX^ 
of  lU  summits  is  somewhat  more  than  3 (mL 
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bnt,  near  its  S.  extremity,  the  Soufriert,  •  volcano 
8till  exhibiting  a  smouldering  activity,  rises  to 
5,108  ft  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A  multi- 
tude of  rivulet^,  by  which  every  part  of  the  ialand 
is  well  watered,  run  down  the  tianks  of  this  moun- 
tain chain ;  two  of  them,  the  Goyave  and  Lezarde, 
are  navigable  for  small  craft,  ajid  highly  useful  for 
the  conveyance,  upwards,  of  sea-mud,  to  manure 
the  lands,  and  downwards,  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.    Guadeloupe  contains  manv  mineral  springs. 

The  island  of  Grande-Terre  is  of  a  •  triangular 
shape,  and  luis  an  area  of  about  55,923  hectares. 
It  is  Uttle  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
differs  remarkably  in  its  features  from  Guadeloupe. 
It  is  almost  a  level  plain,  with  only  a  few  scat- 
tered hills.  It  is  destitute  of  woods,  and  its  rivers 
arc  insi^iiicant ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  rain, 
which  IS  much  less  frequent  than  in  Guadeloupe, 
is  obliged  to  be  carefully  preser\'ed  in  cisterns. 
Marie-Galante,  a  drcular-shapcd  island  about  12 
m.  to  the  SE.,  is  traversed,  £.  to  W.,  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  which,  like  those  of  Guadeloupe,  abound  in 
timber. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Basse- 
Terre  is  about  81^  Fah. ;  its  annual  range  is  be- 
tween 70^  and  Od^.  In  the  sun,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  180^  Fah. ;  the  heat  is,  how- 
ever, tempered  bv  land  or  sea-breezes.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  remarkable  for  humidity.  About  8G 
inches  of  rain  fall  annuallv,  on  an  average,  chiefly 
between  the  middle  of  tftUy  and  the  middle  of 
October.  Like  the  other  Antilles,  Guadeloupe  is 
very  subject  to  hurricanes,  and  shocks  of  earth- 
(quakes  are  frequent.  The  soil  is  light  and  easy  of 
tillage,  but  its  productiveness  is  owing  more  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water 
than  to  its  richness.  The  soil  of  Grande-Terre  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  yery  rich.  Almost  every  part 
of  that  island  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  deficiency  of  water,  it  is  very 
productive.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  Ib  laid 
out  in  sugar  plantations,  mostly  belonging  to  great 
proprietors.  It  appears,  however,  from  official  re- 
turns (given  in  *  Statistical  Tables  relating  to 
Foreign  Countries,'  Part  IX.  p.  252,  Lond.  1864), 
that  the  extent  of  land  under  this  cultivation  is 
on  the  decrease.  The  sugar  plantations  of  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe  embraced  18,081  hectares  in 
1859;  17,892  hectares  in  1860;  and  17,868  in 
1861.  The  produce  of  1861  consisted  of  31,21 9,226 
kilogs.  of  sugar ;  1,724,717  litres  of  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses ;  3,664,809  litres  of  rum,  or  tafia.  Next  to 
su^r,  coffee  is  the  most  important  produce,  there 
being  devoted  to  it  2,009  hectares  of  land  in  1859 ; 
1,591  hectares  in  1860;  and  1,676  hectares  in  1861. 
The  produce!  in  1861,  consisted  of  992,982  kilogs. 
of  coffee.  The  su^ar-cane,  at  present  grown,  is  of 
the  Otaheitian  variety,  and  was  introduced  in  1790, 
after  the  other  kinds  were  found  to  have  degene- 
rated. Most  of  the  kitchen  vegetables  of  Euiope 
are  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Basse-Terre;  but  they 
degenerate  rapidly;  tropical  fruits,  and  others  of 
the  S.  of  Europe,  attain  considerable  perfection. 
Agriculture  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years 
by  the  introduction  of  the  plough  and  tiie  use  of 
manure,  including  lime,  salt,  and  phoephates.  The 
sugar  manufacture  has  been  also  greatly  improved 
by  the  mtroduction  of  steam-mills.  The  live  stock 
consists  principally  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mules.    Guinea  grass  is  the  only  forage  grown. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  are  limited 
to  a  few  tanneries,  potteries,  and  limekilns.  The 
various  trades  and  handicrafts  in  the  colony  are 
exercised  chiefly  by  whites.  There  is  no  fishery 
on  any  extended  scale ;  but  about  30,000  kilogs. 
of  flbh  are  annually  taken. 

Nearly  all  the  exported  articles  are  sent  to 
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France,  whence  9-lOths  of  the  imports  are  de- 
rived. The  imports  are  chiefly  salted  meat  and 
fish,  wheat  flour,  maize,  pease  and  beans,  olive 
oil,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics,  wine,  timber, 
candles,  perfumery,  hats,  and  wrought  metals. 
The  total  imports  into  Guadeloupe  were  of  the 
value  of  26,920,631  francs,  or  1,076,825^,  in  1861, 
and  the  total  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  18,409,997  francs,  or  736,399/.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  almost  entirely  bv  French  shipping. 
The  principal  roadsteads  and  ports  are  those  of 
Basse-Terre,  and  Mahault,  in  Guadclou|)e; 
Pointe-k-Pitre,  and  Moule,  in  Grande-Terre;  the 
roadstead  of  Snintes,  and  a  few  others. 

Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies  are  divided 
into  3  arrondissements,  6  cantons,  and  24  com- 
munes. Tlie  legislature  consists  of  a  governor 
and  a  colonial  council  of  30  members,  elected  for 
5  years,  by  natives  of  France  resident  in  the 
island,  above  25  years  of  age,  paying  taxes  of 
300  fr.  a  year,  or  having  a  capital  of  the  value  of 
80,000  fr.'  To  be  eligible  for  a  member  of  council,  an 
individual  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  600  fr.,  or  possess  property  of  the 
value  of  60,000  fr.  There  is  a  royal  court  at 
Basse-Terre ;  the  other  tribunals  are  2  courts  of 
assize,  8  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  6  tribunals 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  colony  has  a  mili- 
tary commandant,  and  an  armed  foree  of  2,138 
men,  including  100  officers.  There  are  about  30 
ecclesiastics,  upwards  of  50  public  schools  and 
hospitals  in  the  chief  towns.  A  bishopric  of 
Guadeloupe  was  formed  in  1850.  Slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  the  colony  by  decree  of  the 
Kepublican  government  of  France  in  the  year 
1848.  The  town  of  Basse-Terre,  the  cap.  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  the  seat  of  government,  on  its 
SW.  shore,  is  clean,  well  built,  and  contains  5,500 
inhab.  It  has  two  parish  churehes,  a  government 
house,  hall  of  justice,  a  large  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
some  good  public  fountains  and  promenades,  and 
a  fine  colonial  garden.  It  is  defended  by  several 
batteries  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  Gapesterre,  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  island,  is  its  other  chief  town. 
Point-k-Pitre,  a  town  of  12,000  inhab.,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  W.  end  of  Grande-Terre.  It  owes  its 
prosperity  to  its  excellent  port.  It  is  regularly 
Duilt,  has  a  handsome  church,  and  many  good 
private  edifices.  Several  forts  protect  its  harbour. 
The  other  towns  are  insignificant;  but  three  of 
them,  besides  the  foregoing,  have  their  own  muni- 
cipal councils. 

These  islands- were  discovered  bv  Columbus  in 
1498 :  the  French  took  possession  of  them  in  1635. 
Guadeloupe  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  taken 
by  the  English,  and  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  from  1810  to  1815,  when  it  was  restored  to 
France. 

GUADIANA  (an.  Anas,  Arab.  Watfy-Ana),  a 
river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  La 
Mancha,  about  15  m.  NW.  of  Villahermosa,  lat. 
380  55'  i^.,  long.  "iP  ^'  yf^  and  flowmg  through 
New  CasUle,  Estremadura,  and  a  part  of  Portu- 
gal. It  has  several  sources,  which  form  small 
connected  lakes,  called  the  Lagunas  de  Ruidera. 
Its  direction  at  first  is  KNW.  for  about  80  m. :  it 
then  disappears  among  the  marshes,  and  is  not 
traceable  for  14  m.  It  rises  again  N£.  of  Day- 
miel,  at  a  place  called  Los  Ojos  de  Guadiana, 
with  a  general  £.  direction  past  Merida,  as  far  as 
Badajoz,  where  it  tuma  S.,  and  after  a  very  tor- 
tuous course  of  424  m.,  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two 
mouths.  It  is  navigable  about  45  m.  as  fiur  as 
Mertola,  to  the  falls  called  El  SaUo  del  Lobo. 
The  chief  affluents  are  the  Giguela,  the  Guadar- 
ranque,  and  the  Oeiras,  on  we  r.,  and  the  Ja- 
baloa,   the   Guadalema,   the   AidiUa,   and   th« 
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Chanza,  on  the  1.  bonk.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Gi^ela,  the  affluent^  on  the  1.  bank  are  by 
far  the  lai^fesU 

(iUADIX  (an.  Acci)^  a  town  of  Spain,  pmv. 
Granada,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  32  m.  W. 
by  S.  Granaila,  and  216  m.  S.  Madrid.  Pop. 
11,066  in  1857.  Guadix  is  an  old  walle<i  town, 
with  stcc]),  narrow,  and  badly-paved  streeta.  It 
has  a  catlicdral,  built  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
iKisite  onlcrs,  with  a  handsome  portico,  5  par. 
churches,  7  convents,  and  a  hos})ital.  The  ap- 
]iroach  to  the  town  is  through  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees,  and  tlie  surrounding  land  is  rich,  and  sub- 
jected to  irrigati()n.  The  chief  branch  ojf  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  lan^e  clasp  knives. 

GUAMAN<;a,  or  HUAMAN(iA,  called  also 
San  J  van  de  la  Victoria^  or  de  la  Froniera^  a  city 
of  Peru,  cap,  prov.,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  in 
an  extenwive  and  beautiful  phiin,  210  m.  ESE. 
Lima,  and  185  m.  VV'NW.  Cuzco.  Kstira.  pop. 
28,000.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  gtxxl  squares 
and  streets,  and  the  houses,  which  arc  of  stone, 
have  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  them.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  with  several  other  churches  and 
convents ;  and  a  university  with  faculties  of  pliilo- 
Bophy,  divinity,  and  law.  Guamanga  is  the  seat 
of  an  intendant,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was 
founded  by  I'izarro,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage of  tli'e  same  name,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
trade  between  Cuzco  and  Lima. 

(iUAXAKE,  a  town  of  the  lepnbb  Venezuela, 
dep.  Orinoco,  prov.  Varinas,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  45  m.  SE.  Truxillo,  and  65  m.  NNK. 
Varinas.  Pop.  estiro.  at  13,000.  The  town  has 
wide  and  straight  streets,  and  neatly  built  houses. 
A  handsome  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  splen- 
didly adorned,  contains  a  shrine  of  our  Ladv  of 
Conomorato,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  ^e 
chief  wealth  of  the  tnhab.  is  derived  from  their 
trade  in  cattle,  of  which  they  possess  large  herds ; 
and  which,  together  with  mules,  they  export  by 
wav  of  Coro  and  Puerta  Cabcllo. 

GUANAXUATO,  or  GUANAJUATO,  an  in- 
land and  mining  city  of  Mexico,  ca{>.  of  the  state 
of  same  name,  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa,  6,836 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  richest  mining  district  in  the  whole 
country,  156  m.  NW.  Mexico ;  lat.  21°  0'  15"  N., 
long.  79°  23'  63"  W.  Poji,,  including  its  suburbs, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  1803,  70,600,  which 
number  bad,  however,  diminished  to  85,000  in 
1860.  Hie  town  is  very  im^ularly  built;  the 
streets  are  full  of  ascents  and  descents,  many  of 
which  are  so  steep  as  to  render  the  use  of  four 
mules  in  the  carnages  of  the  more  wealthy  in- 
habitants almost  universal.  The  open  spaces  can- 
not be  called  souares,  for  tliey  are  of  irregular 
forms:  the  whole  city,  in  sliort,  is  distributed 
here  and  there,  wherever  vacancies  at  all  adapted 
for  building  have  been  left  by  the  mountains. 
One  part  is  so  hidden  from  another,  that,  viewed 
from  the  streets,  it  appears  to  be  a  smidl  town. 
*  It  is  only  by  ascending  the  heighta  on  the  oppo- 
site side  that  a  view  is  gained  of  the  whole  valley, 
broken  into  ravines,  along  the  aides  of  which  the 
town  is  built,  Sur\'eyed  from  this  point,  the  no- 
velty of  its  situation  strikes  the  stranger  with 
aatoiiishment.  In  some  places  it  is  seen  spread- 
ing out  into  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  in 
otliers,  stretching  along  a  narrow  ridge;  while 
the  ranges  of  the  habitations,  accommodated  to 
the  broken  ground,  present  the  most  fantastic 
groups.'  (Mod.  Trav.,  xxvi  2.)  The  houses  also 
have  a  singular  appearance :  they  are  liu'ge  and 
well  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  disngured  by  their 
fronts  being  painted  of  the  gayest  colours.  Some 
of  the  residences  belonging  to  Uic  principal  familieB 
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are,  however,  really  roa^ificont,  as  are  the 
churches,  and  the  Alhondiga,  or  public  granary. 
But  the  civil  war,  and  the  decay  of  the  min«», 
has  inflicted  great  and,  perhaps,  irreparable  injui^' 
on  the  dty.  The  to¥m  and  ita  subarbe  nave 
numerous  amalgamation  works,  one  of  which 
sometimes  occupies  a  whole  ravine,  the  spacer 
above,  on  either  side,  being  crowded  with  miners' 
hutj».  Guanaxuato  suffers  two  serious  inconve- 
niences; one  is,  a  scarcity  of  water,  there  being 
within  the  citv  only  a  few  cisterns  belonging  to 
wealthy  individuals;  so  that  mcwt  part  of  thin 
important  necessary  has  to  be  brought  a  distance 
of  2  m.  upon  the  backs  of  asses :  the  other  iA, 
that  during  a  portion  of  the  year  it  is  liable  to 
inundation  from  the  torrents  which  descend  from 
the  mountains,  and,  though  works  to  prevent  this 
have  been  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  few 
years,  pass  without  some  accidents  occurring. 
Some  of  the  public  highways  have  been  strangely 
neglected.  On  appnmching  Guanaxuato  from  the 
S.,  there  is,  indeed,  a  raised  path  for  foot-juift- 
scngers,  but  coaches  and  animals  of  all  kinds  have 
to  proceed  up  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  rushes  along  with  dangerous  ina- 
petuosity. 

The  town  has  been  entirely  created  by  the 
mines  which  surround  it  In  the  vicinity  of  some 
of  them,  little  pueblos,  as  Valendana,  Kayas,  and 
Serena,  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  suburbs.  The  first  mine — tliat  of 
St.  Bamabe —  was  opened  in  1548;  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  70  or  80  years  tliat  the  mines 
of  Guanaxuato  have  become  so  famous.  In  S8 
years,  viz.  from  1766  to  1803,  they  produced  gold 
and  silver  of  the  value  of  165,000,000  piastres  or 
12,720,060  lbs.  tr. ;  the  annual  average  produce 
being  556,000  marcs  of  silver,  or  364,911  Ibo.  tr., 
and  from  1,500  to  1,600  marcs  of  gold.  The  Veto- 
Madre,  or  great  *  mother-vein,'  is  composed  of 
several  parallel  veins  running  NW.  and  SEL  for 
rather  more  than  5  leagues,  witliin  which  distance 
there  have  been  upwards  of  100  shafts  opened. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  motlier-vein  has 
yielded  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  8il\'er  of 
Mexico,  and  a  sixth  part  of  the  pnxluce  of  all 
America.  The  principal  mines  situated  on  this 
rein  are  those  ot  Valenciana,  San  Juan  de  Bayas, 
Mellado,  Secho,  Cata,  lepeyac,  and  Serena. 
When  Humboldt  visited  these  works  in  1803, 
thev  employed  5,000  workmen,  1,896  grinding 
mills,  and  14,618  mules ;  and  before  the  levoluticHi 
of  1810,  they  yielded,  in  all,  10,000  mule-loads 
of  ore,  of  11  arrobas  (275  lbs.)  each,  weekly; 
making  62,562  parcels  of  32  quintals  of  ore  yearly, 
worth  7,727,500  dollars.  Of  this  Quantity,  the 
mine  of  Valenciana  alone  produced  nrom  5,000  to 
6,000  loads,  Bayas  1,500,  and  the  other  mines  the 
remainder.  *  loe  mine  of  Valenciana,'  sajs  Hum- 
boldt, *  is  the  sole  example  of  a  mine  which,  for 
forty  years,  has  never  vielded  less  to  its  proprie- 
tors than  from  2,000,000  to  8,000,000  fr.  (80,0002. 
to  100,000/.)  annual  profit'  (Polit.  Kasay,  ill 
193.)  It  is  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  mother- 
vein.  After  having  been  abandoned  for  a  long 
period  as  unpromising,  it  began  again  to  be 
wrought  about  1762,  by  M.  Obregou,  a  yomig 
Spaniard  without  capital,  but  with  good  credit 
and  (creat  perseverance.  In  1768  conaideiable 
quantities  of  silver  began  to  be  extracted  from  it; 
and  from  1771  till  1804,  it  constantly  yielded  an 
annual  produce  of  600,0002.,  the  net  profit  to  the 
proprietors  being  in  some  yean  as  much  as 
250,0002:  At  that  priod,  1,800  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  intenor  of  the  mine,  besides  300 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  without  in 
difierent  ways;   and  Valenciana  (a  to^vn  which 
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afterwards  contained  22,000  iiihab.)  at  an  early 
part  of  these  proceedings  sprang  up,  and  bad 
between  7,000  and  8,000  inbab.  on  the  very  spot 
where  goats  had  been  browsing  10  years  before. 
The  machinerv  of  this  celebrated  mine  was  much 
injured  by  Hidalgo  in  1810,  and  destroyed  by 
Mina  after  his  unsuccessful  attack  on  Guanajuato 
in  1818.  When  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mining  As- 
sociation undertook  to  drain  and  work  the  mine, 
it  was  nearly  3-4 ths  filled  with  water,  and  the 
town  of  Valendana  had  become  a  ruined  place, 
with  only  about  4,000  inhab. ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  by  the  association 
it  has  not  hitherto  recovered  its  former  produc- 
tivoness. 

Alucb  of  the  landed  property  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  states  belongs  to  the  great  mining 
families  resident  in  Guanajuato.  The  vicinity  of 
this  citv  abomids  with  tiluigc-land,  yielding  rich 
croi)s  of  wheat,  as  well  as  splendid  ganlcns.  Agri- 
culture, however,  has  been  much  depressed  through 
the  injury  done  to  the  mines,  and  the  suspension 
of  mining  labours.  Guanaxuato  was  founded  in 
1545,  constituted  a  town  in  1619,  and  a  city  in 
1741. 

GUATEMALA,  one  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Confede- 
ration, but  erected  into  a  separate  state  in  1847. 
Guatemala  extends  between  lat.  14^  and  17^  N., 
and  long.  S^  and  94^  W.,  having  N.  Yucatan  and 
Mexico ;  £.  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  and  S. 
the  Pacific  Ooean.  Area  40,777  sq.  m.;  pop. 
850,000,  according  to  a  superficial  enumeration  of 
the  year  1855.  The  physical  features  of  the 
country  are  mountainous  throughout,  and  al- 
thoago  no  very  distinct  mountain  chain  traverses 
Guatemala,  an  elevated  plateau  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
chain  oi  communication  between  the  Cordilleras 
of  S.  America  and  the  mountain  chains  of  Mexico. 
This  plateau  rises  mqch  more  precipitously  from 
the  side  of  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic,  the 
general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  N£. 
The  table-land  averages  perhaps  5,000  ft.  in  height 
above  the  ocean :  the  louieat  summits^  which  are 
either  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  bemg  in  that 
part  of  the  confederation.  The  Water  Volcano, 
near  Guatemala,  so  called  from  its  frequently 
emitting  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones,  but 
never  fire,  is  12,620  ft.  above  the  Pacific  There 
are  two  large  plains — those  of  Nicaragua  and  Co- 
mayagua,  Msides  many  of  less  size  on  the  banks 
of  the  laiger  rivers  and  alon^  the  shores:  these 
principally  consist  of  extensive  savannah^  with 
rich  pasturage  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees. 
All  the  larger  rivers  flow  N£.  or  £.,  the  proximity 
of  the  high  mountain  range  to  the  Pacific  per- 
mitting but  a  short  course  to  those  flowing  W. 
The  Montagua  is  of  considerable  size,  and  useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  European  and  other  goods 
into  the  interior  of  Guatemala.  The  principal 
lakes  are  the  Golfo-Dolce,  and  those  of^  Leon  or 
Managua,  Peten,  Atitan,  and  Amatitan.  The 
Golfo-Dolce,  24  m.  long  by  10  broad,  receives 
several  rivers,  and  dischaxges  itself  by  the  Kio 
Dolce  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  violent  tropical 
heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  espedally  tnose 
on  the  east  coast,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where 
fevers  incessantly  prevail.  These  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  Indian  pop.,  whose  cpnstitutions 
are  better  able  to  rerist  the  pestiferous  nature  of 
the  atmosphere  than  those  of  Europeans.  The 
climate  of  the  table-land  varies  according  to  its 
elevation,  but  an  equable,  moderate,  and  agreeable 
temperature  may  be  obtained  there  all  the  year 
round,  with  a  perfectly  healthy  climate    The  dry 


season  lasts  from  October  to  the  end  of  May, 
during  which  N.  winds  prevail ;  and  in  the  table- 
land, in  November  and  December,  water  exposed 
to  the  open  air  at  night  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  ice.  The 
rest  of  the  year  is  entitled  the  wet  season ;  but 
the  rains,  though  hcavv,  last  only  duruig  the 
night,  and  the  days  arc  iair  and  cloudless.  Earth- 
quakes are  very  frequent. 

The  forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber, 
including  mahogany,  cedar,  j^miIo  di  maria^  a  s])ecies 
of  wood  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  &c  But 
the  log  wood  tree  {Hfrmataxylon  Campeachianum^ 
Linn.)  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  protlucts 
of  the  forests.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the  ad- 
joining peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  the  greatet^t 
perfection,  and  is  a  most  important  article  of  ex- 
port; a  species  of  Brazil  wood  is  also  expurtcd. 
Among  the  other  vegetable  products  may  be 
enumerated  the  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  pnlmti 
ChriMti,  and  other  bauuimic,  aromatic,  and  medi- 
cinal plants ;  with  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  indigo, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  crops  vary  according  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  surface.  Below  the  level  of  3,000  ft., 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa  are  the  princi{)al. 
The  last  is  chiefly  grown  alon^  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  The  district  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
g^wth  of  indigo,  to  which  the  agriculturists  de- 
vote their  attention  so  exclusively,  as  almost 
wholly  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  The  culture  of  indigo  is,  however, 
very  ^neral  throughout  Central  America,  and, 
according  to  Humboldt,  it  was  formerly  produced 
to  the  value  of  12  millions  of  livres  a  year.  Be- 
tween the  heighto  of  3,000  and  5,000  ft,  the  Nopal, 
or  cochineal  plant,  is  a  favourite  object  of  cultiva- 
tion, particularly  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Guate- 
mala. Maize  is  generally  grown,  but  wheat  only 
in  the  high  table-land  in  the  N.  Flax  and  hemp, 
though  they  grow  luxuriantly,  receive  little 
attention,  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  for 
^wlng  and  manufacturing  cotton:  and  vanilla 
IS  suflenxi  to  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  to 

father  and  prepare  it.  Among  the  remaining 
inds  of  produce  are  tamarinds,  cassia,  long 
pepijer,  ginger,  and  others,  which,  though  highly 
useiul,  are  little  known  in  commerce.  The  sub- 
joined table  exhibits  the  principal  articles  of  home 
produce,  exported  from  the  republic  in  each  of  the 
years  1859  and  I860:— 


Principal  Articles 

1850 

1860 

Indigo    .       .       .      lbs. 

807,060 

272,400 

Sugar     .       •       .     owts. 

36,566 

12,519 

Oochincal      .       .      lbs. 

1,764,644 

1,737,200 

Hides     .       .        .no. 

36.406 

88,241 

6,000 

6,000 

Wood  di  Mahogany  .    logs 

2,877 

1,958 

Bake 

BiUc* 

SanaporiUa  .       .      lbs. 

860 

774 

Agriculture,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding,  are 
the  chief  occu])ations  of  the  people;  but  the 
manufactures  are  not  quite  unimportant.  While 
it  belonged  to  Spain,  Guatemala  produced  most  of 
the  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  required  for  its  own 
consumption:  at  present  the  former  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  coarse  woollens 
are  still  manufactured,  together  with  some  cotton 
cloths,  caps,  and  hats.  A  good  many  hands  are 
also  emploved  in  making  earthenware,  furniture, 
wooden  articles  in  cabinet  woric,  &c,  and  an  hiland 
trade  is  carried  on  in  mats,  woven  of  different 
colours  by  the  Indians,  and  lued  at  Guatemala  as 
carpets. 

The  commerce  of  Guatemala,  comprising,  in  re^ 
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gard  to  exports,  the  produce  already  enumerated, 
and  in  imports  the  ordinary  manufactured  articles 
is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  subjoined  two  tables  exhibit  the 
value  of  the  imports  as  well  as  the  exports  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1856  to  1860,  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  total  imports  and  exports  and  those 
from  and  to  Great  Britain. : — 


T«an 

IM  TOUTS 

Total 

From  GrcAt  Brlutn 

Doll. 

£ 

Dola. 

M 

1856 

1,068,130 

213,626 

720,107 

144,021 

IS-'J 

1,134,986 

226.987 

836,823 

167.364 

18/i8 

1,224,8:W 

244,968 

742,8;J0 

148,.'if.G 

18:>9 

l,.Vi0,l(U 

3(M,02l 

1,028.172 

20.5,634 

1860 

1,45^,671  1    286,934 

909,263      181 ,8.")  1 

Tmi 

Exports 

Total 

To  Orfat  Britain 

18.')6 
18.')7 

is-ia 

18.59 
1860 

Dol*. 
1,742,295 
1,618,392 
1,9.53,926 
1,756,624 
1,916,326 

£ 
848,469 
323,078 
390,785 
851,105 
883,265 

Dolt. 
I,478.'i43 
1,24-4, .573 
1,398.799 
1,014,8.53 
1,881,096 

£ 
29.5,668 
248,915 
279.760 
202,971 
276.219 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  exports  of  the 
Republic  are  taken  almost  wholly  by  Great  Britain, 
the  imports  are  furnished  to  not  the  same  extent. 
The  latter  come  in  part  from  the  United  States. 

The  government  of  Guatemala  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  president  elected  for  life ;  a  council  of  state, 
composed  of  12  members,  and  of  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  54  members,  elected  for  six  years. 
Five  ministers  of  state,  appointed  by  the  president, 
superintend  the  departments  of  foreign  and  home 
afiairs,  finance,  justice,  and  war.  In  Guatemala 
the  Spanish  laws  have  been  entirely  abolished, 
and  the  code  compiled  by  Mr.  Livingstone,  of  the 
U.  States,  substituted  in  their  stead. 

The  Koman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion, 
but  complete  religious  toleration  exists.  The  mo- 
nastic orders  have  been  wholly  suppressed ;  and  the 
few  nunneries  that  exist  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
force the  residence  of  their  inmates  against  their 
will.  Each  of  these  establishments  has  attached 
to  it  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
reading,  writing  arithmetic,  and  religious  prin- 
ciples.   Slavery  is  entirely  abolished. 

llie  Indians  of  Guatemala  preserve  to  a  great 
degree  their  aboriginal  languages  and  customs. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  tribei  is  agri- 
culture ;  some  are  engaged  as  workn^en  in  various 
manufactures.  They  live  in  great  harmony  with 
the  whites,  but  entertain  a  dislike  to  the  ladinoi. 
The  latter  are  a  mixed  breed  between  the  whites 
and  Indian  tribes;  their  complexions  are  much 
fairer  than  those  of  the  W.  Indian  mulattoes,  and 
many  are  little  distinguishable  in  appearance 
from*  the  whites.  The  latter  are  mostly  of  Spanish 
descent. 

History. — The  NE.  coast  of  this  region  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  Most  part  of  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  about  1524,  and 
erected  into  a  captain-generalship  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  1627.  The  pohcy  adopted  bv 
Spain  towards  Guatemala  was  attended  with 
unintentional  benefits  to  the  latter.  Being  only 
a  captain-generalship,  the  scale  of  its  pubnc  ex- 
penditure was  kept  down  in  deference  to  the 
iiigher  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties, 
and  as  its  financial  wants  were  few,  taxation 
pressed  lightly  on  the  people.    It  was  not,  how- 


ever, permitted  to  export  more  of  its  native  pro- 
ducts than  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  articles 
which  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  thought  neoessary 
to  send  for  its  consumption.  Guatemala,  to- 
gether with  the  other  states  of  Central  America, 
became  independent  in  1821,  and  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  with  Mexico.  The  Mexi- 
can Confederation  was  again  broken  up  in  1823, 
and  the  Central  American  states  formed  a  league 
by  themselves  in  1842,  From  this  union  Guate- 
mala seceded  March  21,  1847,  and  has  since  con- 
tinned  a  separate  state. 

GUATEMALA  (SANTIAGO  DE),  or  NEW 
GUATEMALA,  a  city  of  Central  America,  cap. 
repub.  of  same  name,  in  the  spacious  plain  of  La 
Virgetiy  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  1,800  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  106  m.  WNW.  San  Salvador, 
and  655  m.  ESE.  Mexico :  lat.  14°  37'  N.,  long:. 
90°  35'  W.  Pop.  60,000,  according  to  a  rough 
enumeration  of  the  year  1855.  Viewed  at  a 
distance  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  few 
cities  present  a  more  beautiful  aspect.  It  li^  in 
the  midst  of  sloping  meadow  lands  and  rich  plant- 
ations; its  walls,  domes,  and  steeples  being 
covered  with  a  white  and  glittering  cement.  It 
forms  a  square  divided  into  4  quarters,  each  of 
which  is  again  divided  into  two  hcarioa^  or  wards, 
superintended  by  their  own  alcaldes.  'The  street*, 
which  arc  12  yards  broad,  are  mostly  paved,  and 
in  their  centre  is  usually  a  streamlet  of  water. 
To  obviate  the  danger  of  earthquakes,  the  bouses 
are  only  one  story  high ;  but  they  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space,  being  built  in  squares,  round  one 
or  more  open  courts.  The  roofs  are  flat.  The 
FlazOf  or  Great  Square,  is  a  rectangle,  150  yanL« 
each  way,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  coloii- 
nadesj  and  having  in  it  the  cathedral,  with  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  College  de  Infantes,  the 
old  royal  palace,  and  various  government  offices, 
including  the  supreme  court  of  Justice,  treasury' 
and  muit ;  the  town-hall,  prisons,  markets,  public 
granary,  and  custom-house.  In  the  middle  is  a  laige 
stone  fountain,  of  very  superior  workmanship,  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  oy  pipra  from  the  moun- 
tains upwards  of  2  leagues  distant ;  the  same  source 
supplying  12  public  reservoirs,  in  different  parta 
of  the  city,  besides  many  belonging  to  convents 
and  private  houses.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  highly  ornamented  churches. 
There  is  a  university,  but  it  is  on  a  limited  scale. 
Girls'  schools  are  attached  to  the  nunneries,  and 
there  are  some  endowed  schools  for  boys.  On  the 
NE.,  adjoining  the  city,  is  an  extensive  suburb, 
divided  into  two  quarters  and  four  harritM, 
Guatemala  has  manufactures  of  fine  muslins, 
gauzes,  cahcoes,  and  common  cotton  goods, 
earthenware,  and  china  of  very  good  (quality. 
Among  the  females  are  excellent  embroiderers, 
dress-makers,  and  florists;  many  also  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  spinning 
cotton  yam  of  all  degrees  of  fineness.  The  inhabw 
possess  an  aptness  ^r  the  arts,  and  are  particu- 
lar!}^ noted  as  workers  in  silver,  sculptors,  and 
musicians.  Their  chief  entertainments  are  ine- 
ntc  parties  to  the  surrounding  country ;  bull  fights, 
a  arcua  for  which  stands  alx>ut  half  a  mile  from 
the  city;  and  the  theatre,  an  edifice  partially  open 
to  the  sky,  the  performances  in  which  take  place 
during  daytime.  Keli^ous  festivals  have  always 
been  celebrated  in  this  city  with  great  magni- 
ficence. On  Sundays,  from  sunrise  ull  11  o'clock, 
the  churches  are  devoted  to  public  worship,  and 
filled  with  successive  congregations;  but  at  the 
latter  hour  a  new  scene  commences,  llie  church 
doors  are  shut;  the  plazas  which  till  then  had 
been  filled  with  crowds  hurrying  to  and  from  their 
devotions,  is  suddenly  converted  into  a  fair :  stalls 
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and  booths  are  erected  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  business  or 
pleasure. 

Guatemala  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
repub.  of  the  same  name,  and  also  the  see  of  the 
primate.  It  was  founded  in  1776,  after  the  de- 
struction by  an  earthquake  of  old  Guatemala, 
25  m.  W.  by  S.  from  the  new  city.  But  the  latter 
hss  been  again  rebuilt,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of 
resent,  having  seldom  fewer  than  from  12,000  to 
18,000  inhab. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  city,  and  the  chief  sea-port  of 
tlie  republic  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  153  m.  SSVV.  Quito,  and 
43  m.  N.  by  E.  the  isl.  Puna,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil;  lat.  2O20'2r'S.;  long.  70°  43'  W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  26,000.  It  is  built  principally  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  town,  the  former  being  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  laid 
out;  and  as  its  houses  are  of  wood,  and  it  has  fre- 
quently suffered  from  fires,  much  of  it  is  compara- 
tively modem,  and  has  a  good  appearance.  Its 
private  residences  are  mostly  tiled  and  furnished 
with  arcades.  It  contains  several  good  edifices, 
including  the  custom-house,  three  convents,  a  col- 
lege, and  hospital ;  but  from  being  situated  on  a 
dead  level,  and  intersected  by  many  creeks,  the 
drainage  is  bad,  and  the  streets  are  so  swampy  as 
to  be  sometimes  impassable.  Manj^  of  the  inhab. 
live  on  the  river,  on  hdhxuy  or  floating  rafts,  from 
60  to  80  ft.  long.  The  river  opposite  the  city  is 
about  2  m.  wide,  and  has  on  its  S.  bank  a  dry 
dock,  where  several  ships  of  a  superior  construc- 
tion have  been  built.  The  citv  is  unhealthy,  and 
is  Ul  supplied  with  water,  which  has  to  be  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance  on  halztu,  which, 
indeed,  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  all  kinds  of 
goods.  The  port  of  Guayaquil  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Pacific,  ships  of  liurge  size  coming  up  close 
to  the  town.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  one 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Ships 
bound  for  Guayaquil  usually  call  at  Puna  for 
pilots.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cocoa, 
timber,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  ceibo  wool,  and  the 
other  produce  of  the  country. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  Mr. 
Mocatta,  British  vice-consul  at  Guayaquil  (Ck)n- 
sular  Reports,  No.  IX.,  Lond.  1862),  the  imports 
and  exix)rts  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  five  years  1856  to 
1860,  were  as  follows : — 
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Y«n 

£ 

£ 

1856 

895,739 

389,484 

1857 

681,000 

741,162 

1858 

506,456 

474,524 

1859 

286,918 

462,408 

1860 

428,877 

632.528 

The  exports  of  1860  were  shipped  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 


SatloiuiU^ 

VMMb 

44 

85 
123 

8 
13 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Tom 

Valocof 
rarROM 

British    .    .    . 
Equatorian .    . 
Peruvian     .    . 
Chilian  .    .    . 
Spanish  .    .    . 
ftench    .    .    . 
United  States  . 
Sardinian    .    . 
Danish    .    .    . 
Prussian     .    . 
Dutch     .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

45,823 

1,406 

6.042 

1,411 

4,683 

878 

2,661 

311 

245 

522 

336 

£199,400 
4,000 

57,620 

8,000 

817,308 

12,000 

14,200 
1,000 
1,000 

10,000 
8,000 

236 

03,813 

£632,528 

The  merchandise  importetl  during  the  year  1800 
consisted  of  the  following  articles  :• 


Cotton  Manufactures 

Linen  ditto 

WooUen  ditto 

Silk  ditto,  and  Raw 
Haberdashery  and  Hosiery 
Thread  and  Tape     .       .       .       . 
Wearing  Apparel     .        .        .        , 

Hardware 

Metals — Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  du:.    . 
Earthenware,  Porcelain  . 

Glassware 

Naval  Storea 

Oil,  Puint,  Lg.         .        .        .        . 
Soap,  Candles,  Wax 

Grocery 

Flour 

Wine 

Spirits  and  their  Compounds  . 
Ale  and  Porter        .        .        .        . 
Drugs,  Sjrfces,  ko,  .        .        .        . 
Dye  Stuffs        .        .       .       .       , 
Stationery  and  Books 

Furniture 

Arms  and  Ammunition  for  private 
Miscdlaneoos  Articles    . 

Total     . 


Ettlm«t«il  V«ltM 

£134,695 

16,723 

29,243 

11,691 

4,795 

2,604 

493 

80,8-^6 

3,361 

6.041 

2,7i.-, 

i,4(;a 

4,778 

.9,920 

51,950 

21,W)3 

19.G<S'i 

23,;)S3 

1,698 

2,274 

1,9:<3 

6,137 

8,436 

8,722 

32.890 


U£e 


£432,626 


It  may  be  noticed  that  this  total  is  not  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  preceding  table — a  fact  not 
otherwise  accounted  for  in  the  report  of  the  Britisli 
vice-consul  as  that  of  the  latter  being  estimated 
value. 

GUAYMAS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Sonora,  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river,  on 
the  £.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  230  m. 
WNW.  El  Fuerte.  Lat.  27°  50'  N.,  long.  112  W. 
Pop.  estiroat  at  5,000.  The  town  has  grown  up 
since  the  revolution,  and  owes  its  origin  and  rise 
to  its  magiiificent  harbour,  the  best  in  Mexico. 
This  inlet  is  capable  of  accommodating  200  ves- 
sels, and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  the  lofty 
hills  which  surround  it,  and  the  island  of  Paxaros, 
which  forms  a  natural  breakwater  before  its  en- 
trance. Close  to  the  pier  there  are  5  fathoms 
water,  and  deeper  soundings,  with  good  ancho- 
rage, are  found  a  short  distance  further  off  shore. 
The  more  modem  houses  are  large  and  well  built ; 
the  rest  are  chieHy  of  mud,  and  flat-roofed.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  hot.  Water,  with  pro- 
visions, have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a 
distance  of  about  8  m.,  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood being  arid  and  sterile.  But  Uie  great  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  place  countervail  these 
drawbacks,  and  will  probably  render  it  the 
principal  commercial  depot  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mexico :  it  being  much  superior  as  a  port  to  either 
Mazatlan  or  San  Bias,  and  easier  of  access  than 
Acapulco  to  vessels  from  China  to  Calcutta, 
which  from  tlie  prevalence  of  particular  winds  in 
the  Pacific,  seldom  make  the  Mexican  coast  8. 
of  Guaymas.  At  this  port  and  Mazathm,  indeed, 
all  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  £,  Asia  is  now 
transacted. 

GUAYRA  (LA),  the  principal  sea-port  town  of 
therepuKVenezuela,  South  America,  gov.  Caraccas, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  11  m.  NNW. Caraccas;  hit. 
10°  36'  19"  N.,  long.  670  6'  45"  W.  Pop.  estimat. 
at  8,000.  Humboldt  observes :— *  The  situation  of 
La  Guayra  is  very  singular,  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe.  Tlio 
chain  of  mountains  that  separates  the  port  from 
the  hi^h  valley  of  Caraccas,  descends  almost  di- 
rectly into  the  sea;  and  the  houses  of  the  town 
are  backed  by  a  wall  of  steep  rocks.  There  scarcely 
remains  100  or  1 40  fathoms'  breadth  of  flat  groimd 
between  this  wall  and  the  ocean.  The  town  is 
commanded  by  the  battery  of  Cerro  Colorado,  and 
its  fortifications  along  the  searside  are  well  dis- 
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posed  and  kept  in  repair.  The  aspect  of  this  place 
has  something  solitary  and  gloomy. . . .  Tlie  heat 
is  stilling  during  the  day,  and  most  frequently 
during  the  night.'  (Pers.  Narrat.  Trans.,  vol.  iiL 
383, 384.)  In  1812  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  has 
not  yet  wholly  recovered.  Its  jwrt  is  a  mere  road- 
stead, open  to  the  N.  and  K.,  and  slightly  shel- 
tered to  the  W.  by  Cape  Blanco.  Vessels  anchor 
in  from  G  and  7  to  25  and  30  fathoms,  according 
to  their  distance  off  shore ;  but  though  the  an- 
chorage be  open,  and  there  is  a  considerable  surf, 
the  holding-ground  is  good,  and  vessels  properly 
found  in  anchors  and  cables  are  seldom  driven 
from  their  moorings.  The  trade  of  La  Guayra  is 
extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  export  arc 
coffee,  cocoa,  mdigo,  and  hides.  The  imports  con- 
sist princi[)ally  of  manufactured  goods  from  Eng- 
land, and  provuiions  from  the  United  States. 
According  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Mathison,  British 
\ice-consul  (Report  dated  March  22,  18C4,  in 
*  Commercial  Keporta  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,' 
p.  542),  the  trade  of  La  Guayra  for  the  year  1863 
comprised  exports  to  the  value  of  62,925iL,  and 
imports  of  91,21G/L  The  town  is  unhealthy  in 
summer,  esi)ecially  to  strangers;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  mean  temp,  of  the  town  being 
nearly  83°  Fah.  La  Guayra  was  founded  by  Osorio 
in  1588. 

GUBEN,  a  town  of  the  Pniasian  dom.,  proy. 
Brandenburg,  gov.  Frankfort,  cap.  circ.  of  same 
name  on  the  NeLsse,  27  m.  SSE.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Breslau. 
Pop.  15,929  in  18<31.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  justice  for  the  circ.,  town,  and  district,  a 
board  of  forest  economy,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
the  gov. ;  and,  besides  producing  woollen  and  linen 
stu^  yam,  and  stockings,  has  tanneries,  waters 
mills,  and  a  copper  founcLry,  with  building  docks, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wool,  and  agri- 
cultural produce :  it  has  also  a  brisk  transit  trsMJe. 

GUERNSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  75  m.  8.  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  32  m.  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  France, 
22  m.  SW.  Aldemey,  and  15  m.  WNW.  Jersey. 
Shape  triangular;  greatest  length,  9  dqu;  breadth, 
8  m. ;  area,  16,000  acres.    Pop.  29,806  in  1851.  and 
29,846  in  1861.    The  surface  of  its  N.  part  is  level 
with  a  low  irregular  Une  of  coast ;  but  the  S.  part 
is  more  lofty,  varied  with  deep  gullies :  the  coast 
is  bold  and  precipitous,  presenting  fine  marine 
scenery,    llie  geological  formation  is  almost  en- 
tirely granitic,  and  quarries  of  gneiss  and  granite, 
at  Grande  Rocque,  are  extensively  worked ;  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  trap-rocks  and  micaceous 
schist  occur.    There  are  no  metals  of  any  kind. 
The  climate,  though  inconstant  and  occasionally 
yery  moist,  is  not  unhealthy.    The  winters  are 
mild,  snow  seldom  lying  on  the  ground  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  summer  heats  are  less 
oppressive  than  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France, 
or  even  in  the  S  W.  of  England.    The  thermometer 
ranges  from  about  80°  to  87° :  prevailing  winds 
are  £.  in  spring,  and  W.  the  rest  of  the  year.   The 
water  is  excellent,  and  the  lands  are  well  watered 
by  streams  running  in  even*  direction  towards  the 
sea.    Guernsey,  m  point  of  fertility,  does  not  equal 
Jersey,  neither  is  it  so  well  covered  with  timb^ ; 
and  it  contains,  especially  in  the  N.,  considerable 
portions  of  waste,  or  imperfectly  reclaimed  land. 
There  is  a  great  division  of  properties,  which  vary 
from  6  to  12  acres,  80  acres  being  considered  a 
large  farm.    This  division  is  owing  to  the  law,  or 
custom,  which  gives  to  each  son  an  equal  share  of 
his  father's  landed  property.    The  annual  growth 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  4,000  quartexs :  the  growth  | 
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of  barley  amounts  to  3^00  quarters.  These  quan* 
tities  supply  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  home 
consumption,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  im- 
portations from  France  and  the  Baltic.  Barley  is 
chiefly  employed  in  malting.  Oats  and  xye  arc 
little  grown ;  but  parsnips,  ^t>-root,  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  grown.  The  principal  manure  is 
vraicy  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  gathered  by  the  people 
twice  a  year.  With  the  exception 'of  draining 
marsh-lands,  several  hundred  acres  of  which  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  art  of  tillage  is 
to  a  great  extent  stationary.  Garden  produce  forms 
a  main  part  of  the  cottager's  subsistence.  Melons, 
figs,  pleaches,  and  even  oranges  are  abundant.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
fanning :  the  price  of  Guernsey  cows  varies  from 
10^  to  162.  according  to  their  excellence,  and  they 
yield  about  7  lbs.  of  butter  weekly.  The  cows, 
which  are  milked  three  times  a  day,  are  univer- 
sally tethered ;  about  1|  acres  being  reckoned  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  each.  The  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  foreign  breeds  b  strictly  en- 
forced ;  and  thus  the  purity  of  the  native  race  is 
maintained.  Hr^  are  numerous,  and  of  great  size; 
sometimes  attaining  from  50  to  80  stone  weight. 

The  trade  of  Guernsey  is  verj'  inferior  to  tljat  of 
Jersey,  and  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  French 
war.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  bonding  system, 
Guernsey  was  used  by  merchants  as  a  eUj)^  for 
foreign  wines  and  other  goods;  b^des  which  it 
had  a  most  extensive  smuggling  trade,  whidi, 
however,  has  now  wholly  ceased,  llie  shipping 
is  at  present  chiefly  employed  in  exchanging  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  for  the  sqgar, 
coffee,  spices,  &c  of  S.  America,  which  they  take 
to  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam,  and  a^ain  exchange 
for  com.  fhe  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cider, 
apples,  potatoes,  building-stone,  and  wine;  the 
imports  are  wheat  and  flour,  British  manufactures, 
wines,  sugar,  and  coffee.  {For  particulars,  see 
Jkrsey.)  There  are  some  manufactures  in  Guern- 
sey of  cement,  bricks,  cordage,  paper,  and  soap ; 
but  all  on  a  small  scale. 

The  military  government  of  the  island  is  vested 
in  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  represents  the  sove- 
reign in  the  assembly  of  the  states.  The  legisla- 
tive body,  called  the  states,  is  composed  of  the 
bailiff,  the  procureur  or  attorney  of  the  royal  court, 
12  jurats,  the  rectors  and  constables  of'  parishes, 
total  32 ;  and  of  these  the  first  two  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  rectors  by  the  governor; 
while  the  jurats  and  constables  are  chosen  by  the 
islanders.  The  states  vote  money  for  ordmaxy 
public  expenses ;  but  new  taxes  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  crown :  indeed  all  new  laws  and  oonstitn- 
tional  changes  can  be  effected  only  by  application 
to  the  privy  council.  The  *  royal  court,*  the 
supreme  tribunal,  consists  of  a  bailiff  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  12  jurats  elected  by  the  people. 
The  language  spoken  in  court  is  Trench,  Juries 
are  not  known ;  and  the  powers  of  the  court  are 
extensive,  undefined,  and  sometimes  oppressivdy 
used.  Guernsey  is  a  deanery,  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  and  comprises  eight  livings ;  but  as 
the  great  titlies  belong  to  the  government^  the 
clergy  are  wretchedly  paid,  and  have  little  per- 
sonal influence. 

The  natives  of  Guernsey,  like  those  of  Jeney 
(both  of  whom,  in  the  lower  ranks,  speak  a  Norman 
patois),  are  thrifty,  parsimonious,  clean  and  neat 
m  person  and  dress,  simple  in  their  manners,  and 
generally  honest.  They  are  credulous,  many  still 
believing  in  witchcraft  The  estab.  of  schools, 
however,  in  every  parish  has  greatly  raised  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  lower  onkrs :  these  schoola 
have  been  repaired,  and  are  partly  supported  by 
public  money.   Queen  Elizabeth's  ooUe^  founded 
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in  1563,  and  greatly  enlaq^  in  1824  at  an  ex- 
pense of  16,000/..  is  now  in  a  floiiriAhing  state,  and 
furnishes  a  first-rate  classical  and  scientific  ednca- 
tion  to  about  200  students,  at  an  expense  of  about 
122.  a  year  each.  The  improvement  of  this  esta- 
bh.«hment  is  conducing  materially  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  island,  both  bv  its  direct  infiuence  on  the 
natives,  and  by  bringing  new  residents  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  only  considerable  town  of  Guernsey  is  Peter- 
Ic-port,  it's  cap.  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Lsland.  Being  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  it  looks 
well  from  the  s<2a;  but  the  streets,  except  in 
Hauteville,  the  modem  and  l)ost  built  quarter,  are 
narrow,  steep,  and  crooked,  lined  with  old  and 
very  lofty  houses.  The  chief  buildings  are,  the 
government-house,  Queen  Elizabeth's  college,  the 
Ci>urt-house,  the  town  hospital,  and  a  handsome 
fish  market.  The  par.  church  was  built  in  1312. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  two  piers,  is  considered 
suflUcicnt  for  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  there  is 
good  anchorage  in  tlie  roadstead.  Fort  Geoige,  a 
strong  fortress,  stands  ^  m.  S.  of  the  town. 

Guernsey,  as  well  as  the  other  Channel  Islands, 
was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which 
once  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  The  French  have 
made  several  attempts  to  capture  it,  but  ^idthout 
success.    The  last  was  in  1780. 

GUIANA,  GUYANA,  or  GUAYANA,  an  ex- 
tensive region  of  S.  America,  embracing,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  all  the  territory  between  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  extending  between  lat, 
4°  S.  and  iP  40'  N.,  and  long.  6(P  and  68©  W. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  tms  region  (forpierly 
called  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Guayana)  belongs 
to  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  territories ;  and 
the  tenn  Guiana  is  now  generally  understood  to 
refer  onlv  to  the  country  between  lat.  0^  40'  and 
80  40'  N.',  and  long.  67©  80'  and  60°  W.,  dinded 
among  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French. 

GUIANA  (BRITISH)  is  the  most  westerlv 
portion  of  the  above  territory,  and  the  largest,  if 
we  include  withui  its  limits  the  entire  territory 
claime<l  by  the  British.  The  latter  extends  be- 
tween lat'oo  40'  and  8°  40'  N.,  and  between  the 
57  th  and  61st  deg.  of  W.  long.,  having  E.  Dutch 
Guiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Coren- 
tvn;  S.  Brazil;  W.  Venezuela;  and  N.  and  NF, 
the  Atlantic.  Area,  76,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  127,695 
in  1851,  and  148,026  in  1861.  The  latter  census 
stated  a  considejrable  preponderance  of  males,  of 
which  there  were  79,644,  against  68,382  females. 

Phftuxd  Geograj^y, — An  alluvial  fiat  extends 
from  the  coast  inland,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  about  10  to  40  m.,  terminating  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  sand  hills,  from  80  to  120  ft  high. 
Parallel  with  this  range  run  several  detached 
group  of  hills,  seldom  more  than  200  it,  high, 
whicli  cross  the  Esscquibo  in  lat  6^  15',  being 
continuous  widi  the  Sierra  Imataca  in  VenezueliL 
About  lat.  fP  a  mountain  chain,  com]K>sed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  an  off- 
set of  the  Orinoco  mountains,  runs  W.  to  £. 
through  Guiana,  forming  large  cataracts  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  bed  of  the  rivers,  and  rising  fre- 
quently to  the  height  of  1,000  ft  above  the  ocean. 
About'a  degree  farther  S.  are  the  Pacaraima  moun- 
tains, which  in  a  similiur  manner  run  W.  and  £. 
and  are  of  primitive  formation.  This  chain  forms 
many  rapids  and  cataracts  in  tJie  larger  rivers,  and 
contains  the  sources  of  several  rivers,  of  secondary 
importance,  including  the  Berbice  and  Massaroony. 
Its  highest  point,  M.  Roraima,  lat  5^  9'  30"  N., 
lon^.  60®  47'  W.,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
txsmtory  claimed  by  the  British,  is  7,500  ft  high. 
Tlie  Ckmocou  or  Canucu  chain,  running  SE.,  con- 
nects the  Pacoxaima  with  the  Sierra  Acarai  The 
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latter  ia  a  densely  wooded  chain  of  moontains, 
forming  the  S.  boundary  of  Guiana,  and  the  water- 
shed between  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  E^se- 
quibo.  Mr.  Schombuigk  estimated  the  elevation 
of  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain  at  4,000  fl. 
The  Essequibo  and  Corentyn  rise  in  it 

*■  Tlie  whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  of  British 
Guiana  is  on  a  level  with  the  high  water  of  the 
sea.  When  these  lands  are  drained,  bankcil,  and 
cultivated,  they  consolidate,  and  become  fully  a 
foot  below  it  It  requires,  therefore,  unremitting 
attention  to  the  dams  and  sluices  to  keep  out  the 
sea,  one  inundation  of  which  destroys  a  sugar 
estate  for  18  months,  and  a  coffee  one  for  6  years. 
The  original  cost  of  damming  and  cultivating  is 
fully  paid  by  the  first  crop,  and  the  duration  of  the 
crops  is  from  30  to  50  years ;  so  that  though  great 
capital  is  required  for  the  first  outlay,  the  com- 
parative expense  of  cultivation  is  a  mere  trifie 
compared  with  that  of  the  (W.  India)  Lslands,  not- 
witlistanding  that  the  expense  of  works,  build- 
ings, and  machinery  may  t>e  treble  or  quadruple, 
being  built  on  an  adequate  scale  for  half  a  century 
of  certain  production.'  (Hilhouse  on  the  Waiow 
Land,  Geog.  Joum.,  iv.  323.) 

Between  the  first  and  second  chains  of  hills  are 
some  extensive  savannahs,  which  approach  the 
sea-shore  E.  of  the  river  Berbice.  S.  of  the  Paca- 
raima chain  and  the  Rupunoony  are  others  still 
more  extensive,  but  not  so  wellwatemL  In  the 
latter  region  are  situated  the  small  lake  of  Amucu 
and  the  frontier  settlement  of  Pirara.  With  the 
exception  of  these  savannahs,  and  the  swamps  on 
the  Berbice,  the  interior  is  mostly  covered  witli 
hill-ranges  and  dense  forests. 

The  greatest  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the 
N.,  in  which  direction  run  the  principal  rivers. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  EsseqiulH),  which  rises 
in  the  Sierra  Acarai,  about  40  m.  N.  the  equator, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  an  estuary 
nearlv  20  m.  wide,  after  a  course  of  at  least  620 
m.  Its  entrance  is  much  impeded  by  shoals,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  for  only  about  50 
m.  from  its  mouth.  According  to  the  Volume  of 
water,  its  current  is  more  or  less  strong,  but  it  is 
seldom  more  than  4  knots  an  hour,  even  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  Corentyn  rises  about  lat. 
1^  30',  and  long.  57^,  and  discharges  itself  also  by 
an  estuarv  20  m.  wide.  Between  these  two  riven 
run  the  berbice  and  the  Demerara;  the  former 
may  be  ascended  for  165  m.  by  vessels  drawing 
7  fu  water;  the  latter  is  navigable  for 85  m.  above 
Georgetown,  which  is  situated  near  its  mouth, 
llie  Mazaruni,  Cuyuni,  Ac.,  aflSuents  of  the  Esse- 
quibo, are  the  other  principal  streamsi  AU  the 
large  rivers  bring  down  great  quantities  of  detri- 
tus, which  being  deposited  around  their  mouths 
and  estuaries  renders  the  whole  coast  shoal.  For 
12  or  15  m.  seaward  the  mud  bottom  is  covered  by 
only  3  or  4  ft.  water. 

Geology  and  Minerals, — ^These  deposits  around 
the  coast  rest  upon  deep  strata  of  strung  day  of 
different  kinds,  alternating  with  others  of  sand, 
and  beds  of  small  shells ;  and  these  again  upon  a 
granitic  formation,  which  begins  to  appear  on  the 
surface  in  the  second  chain  of  mountains.  The 
granite  rocks  in  the  interior  often  assume  the 
most  imposing  and  singular  forms ;  mural  preci- 
pices, with  cascades  1,400  or  1,500  ft  high  descend- 
mg  over  them ;  granite  boulders  (tf  huge  size, 
spread  over  extensive  tracts,  Ac ;  and  in  lat  2^ 
55'  is  a  natural  pvramid,  called  the  AtaraipUy 
wooded  to  the  height  of  350  ft,  and  rising  from 
that  limit  in  naked  grandeur  to  an  devation  of 
about  900  ft  Mr.  Schomburgk  gives  a  sketeh  of 
this  p}Tamid  in  the  *  Geog.  Joum.,'  x.  163.  llie 
other  chief  rocks  are  porphyry,  and  varioas  kinds 
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of  trap,  gneiss,  clayslate,  sandstone,  coloured 
cell  res,  do. :  there  is  a  total  absence  of  limestone 
and  its  modifications.  Traces  of  iron  are  frequent, 
'  but  none  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  dis- 
covered. Next  to  granite,  excellent  pipe  and  other 
clays  are  the  most  valuable  mineral  products. 

Climate, — The  mean  temi>erature  of  the  year  at 
Geoi^getown  is  81°  2'  Fahr.,  the  maximum  90°, 
the  minimum  74°  on  the  coast.    Two  wet  and  two 
dry  seasons  constitute  the  changes  of  the  year. 
The  great  dry  season  begins  towards  the  end  of 
•  August,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Nov.,  after 
which  showers  of  rain  follow  to  the  end  of  Jan. : 
the  short  dr}^  season  then  commences,  terminating 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  rains  begin 
to  descend  in  torrents,  and  the  rivers  to  inundate 
their  banks.    The  winds  during  the  rains    are 
generally  westerly ;  in  the  dry  season  they  blow 
mostly  from  the  ocean,  particularly  in  the  day- 
time.   Hurricanes  are  unknown,  gales  unfrequent : 
thunder-storms  occur  at  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons, but,  like  A  few  occasional  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, are  not  attended  with  danger.    The  low 
and  swampy  coast<-lands  are  unhealthy,  but  the 
interior  is  quite  other>\'ise ;  and  the  insalubrity  of 
Georgetown,  and  other  sea-port  towns,  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  quantity  of  refuse  suf- 
fered to  collect  and  decompose  on  the  shore. 

Vegetable  Products, — The  forests  abound  with 
trees  of  immense  size,  including  the  mora  excelsOf 
sipari  or  green-heart,  and  many  others,  yielding 
the  most  valuable  timber,  and  an  abundance  of 
medicinal  plants,  dye-woods,  and  others  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  cabinet'-making.    Amotto,  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  colouring  of  cheese,  grows 
wild  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Co- 
rcntyn.    That  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Ame- 
rican Flora,  the  Victoria  regia,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Schombuigk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice. 
(Gcog.  Joum.)    Another  indigenous  plant   de- 
serving of  mention,  is  the  hai-arry,  a  papiliona- 
ceous vine,  the  root  of  which  contains  a  powerful 
narcotic,  and  is  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  in 
poisoning  waters  to  take  the  fish.    '1  he  Indians 
t)cat   the  roots   with  hea\'y  sticks,  till  it  is  in 
shreds,  like  coarse  hemp ;  they  then  infuse  it,  and 
throw  the  infusion  over  the  area  of  the  river  or 
pool  selected.    In  about  20  minutes,  every  fish 
within  its  influence  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
either  taken  by  the  hand  or  shot  with  arrows.    A 
solid  cubic  foot  of  the  root  will  poison  an  acre  of 
water,  and  the  fish  are  not  thereby  deteriorated. 
(See  Ililhouse,  in  Geog.  Joum.,  iv.) 

Wild  Animais, — The  jaguar,  puma,  peccari,  and 
wild  h(^,  tapir,  and  many  kinds  of  deer,  abound  in 
Guiana:  the  sea-oow  is  met  with  in  the  larger 
rivers,  which  are  also  inhabited  by  the  ca|)'man, 
alligator,  and  guana.  There  are  several  kuids  of 
formidable  serpents,  but  they  are  fortunately  of  a 
sluggish  and  inactive  nature.  The  birds  have  the 
most  magnificent  plumage.  Turtles  are  plentiful. 
The  rivers  teem  with  fish ;  the  low-low,  a  species 
of  sUunttf  often  weighs  from  200  to  800  lbs.  The 
insect  tribes  are  not  excessively  annoying. 

Trade  and  Commerce.— The  staples  ox  the  co- 
lony are  at  present  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ;  the 
two  latter  were  formerly  almost  exclusively  grown, 
but  tlieir  culture  is  now  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  coast  re- 
gions are  the  only  parts  cultivated  for  sugar ;  but 
many  tracts  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  equally 
well  fitted  for  that  purpose ;  coffee,  also,  is  grown 
only  on  the  coast,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Schom- 
buigk, no  tract  appears  better  suited  for  it  than 
the  central  ridge  of  the  mountains.  The  Indians 
have  generally  some  indigenous  cotton  growing 
round  their  huts,  and  among  the  Macusis  (on  the 
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Rupununi)  it  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  comes  to  perfection  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  ; 
but  is  cultivated  by  the  colomsts  chiefly  on  the 
coast    There  are  numerous  other  products,  which 
as  yet  neither  form  articles  of  export,  nor  of 
internal  consumption,  for  which  both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitable,  and  which  might  be  raisetl 
with  advantage,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  labour. 
Among  these  are  rice,  maize,  Indian  millet,  Vic- 
toria wheat,  cocoa,  vanilla  (a  native  of  Guiana), 
tobacco,  and  cinnamon.    Between  the  Berbice  and 
the  Essoquibo  there  is  a  tract  of  many  thouMuid 
acres,  possessing  the  means  of  constant  irrigation, 
on  a  small  portion  of  which  three  crops  a  year 
have  been  repeatedly  raised;   but  at  present  it 
IS  nearly  all  a  complete  wilderness,  and  will  so 
continue  till  labour  becomes  more  abundant  and 
cheaper.    The  coast  region,  which  is  covered  by  a 
deep  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  forming  what  i* 
called  a  pegasa  soil,  is  so  extreipely  fertile  that 
6,000  and  even  8,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  from 
20,000  to  30,000  lbs.  of  plantains,  are  sometimes 
produced  on  an  acre ;  but  in  order  to  cultivate  this 
soil,  dams  and  embankments  as  before  stated  are 
necessary,  and  agriculture  is  conducted  at  a  great 
outlay,  and  on  large  estates. 

Large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  wander  wihl 
on  the  wide  but  ill-watered  savannahs  beyond 
the  Pacaraima ;  and,  with  litUe  exception,  have 
hitherto  afforded  food  only  for  beasts  of  prev. 
The  savannahs  between  the  Berbice  and  the  De^ 
merara  occupy  upwards  of  3,000  sq.  m. ;  they  are 
clothed  with  nutritious  grasses,  plentifully' irri- 
gated, and  interspersed  with  shady  woods.  Were 
these 'stocked  with  cattle  from  the  interior,  beef 
might  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  in  the  U.  States. 
From  1,800  to  2,000  individuals,  7-lOths  Indians, 
are  employed  in  cutting  timber,  which  is  in  great 
demand  within  the  colony,  though  its  export  has 
hitherto  been  verj'  trifling. 

Since  1837,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  in 
the  quantities  of  the  staples  grown  and  exported. 
Different  circumstances  have  probably  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  result;  but  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  it  is  mainly  ascribable  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  aversion  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  to  severe  kbour.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  which,  in  1836,  amounted  to 
2,135,379/.,  had  sunk  in  1860  to  1,618,452^.;  in 
1861,  to  1,683,649/.;  and  in  1862,  to  l,365,29o/. 
The  imports  amounted  to  1,146,959/.  in  1860,  to 
1,339,713/.  in   1861,  and  to  1,107,181/.  in  1862. 


Very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exports  are  sent  Ui 
Great  Britain  or  to  British  America  and  the  W. 


Indies.  There  are  about  260  m.  of  public  loadii. 
Dutch  and  English  measures,  and  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  English  money  are  in  use. 

Government, — The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  and  a  court  of  policy,  consisting,  besidei 
the  governor,  of  the  chief  justice,  attomey-geneial, 
collector  of  the  customs,  and  government  secre- 
tary, and  an  equal  number  of  unofficial  persona 
elected  from  the  colonists  by  the  college  of  elec- 
tors. This  college  is  a  body  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  inhab.  for  life,  whose  qualifica- 
tion is  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  6/. 
sterling  a  year.  The  unofficial  members  of  the 
court  of  policy  serve  for  three  years,  and  go  out 
by  rotation.  There  is  a  college  of  financial  repre- 
sentatives of  six  members,  with  the  same  quali- 
fications as  the  members  of  the  college  of  electoiB» 
chosen  by  the  inhab.  for  two  years.  The  court  of 
policy  decides  on  all  financial  regulations;  but 
when  they  have  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses for  the  year,  and  the  mode  of  taxation,  and 
the  different  items  have  been  discussed  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  a  minority,  the  estimates  are  handed 
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over  to  the  financial  representatives,  who,  in  con- 
cert with  the  court  of  ]X)licV}  examine  the  charges. 
In  this  assembly,  which  is  called  the  Combined 
Coart,  evei^''  member,  whether  of  the  court  of 
]N>licy  or  financial  representatives,  has  an  equal 
vote.    The  court  of  policy,  combined  with  the 
financial  representatives,  hiiving  approved  of  and 
sanctioned  the  ways  and  means,  they  are  passed 
into  a  law.    The  governor  not  only  has  a  casting 
vote,  as  president  of  the  court  of  policy,  but  an 
absolute  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  a  majoiity. 
The  supreme  civil  court  consists  of  a  chief  judge, 
two  puisne  judges,  a  secretary,  registrar,  and  ac- 
countant.   Ii  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  rolls 
court  in  each  co.,  in  which  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  presides.    The  supreme  cri- 
minal court  is  composed  of  three  civil  judges  and 
three  assessors,  chosen  by  ballot.    Its  judgments 
are  decided  upon  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  are 
.delivere<i  in  open  court.    Infenor  criminal  courts 
are  holden  by  the  sheriffs  of  each  county,  with 
whom  three  magistrates  are  associated.    Special 
magistrates,  appointed  from  England,  decide  be- 
tween the  masten  and  labourers  in  the  differcni 
districts ;  three  superintendents  of  rivers,  and  six 
poet-holders  are  appointed  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indians  in  the  interior.    The  criminal  law  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Qreat  Britain,  but  civil  cases 
are  ruled  by  the  Roman- Dutoh  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  not  been  modified  by  orders  in  council  and 
local  ordinances.  The  military  force  consists  of  one 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  a  detachment  of  another. 
The  colonial  militia  has  been  disbanded. 

The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on 
produce ;  on  incomes  of  500  dollars  and  upwards ; 
on  imports  not  of  the  origin  or  manufacture  of 
(treat  Britain ;  and  from  assessed  taxes  on  horses, 
carriages,  wine  and  spirit  licences.  The  total 
revenue  amounted  to  261,265^1  in  1863,  and  the 
expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to  25 1,1  Soil  The 
portion  of  the  20  millions  sterling  falling  to  this 
colony,  as  compensation  f3r  the  freedom  of  slaves, 
amounted  to  4,268,8094 

Tlie  only  towns  wuithy  of  mention  are  George- 
town and  New  Amsterdam.  Georgetown,  formerly 
Stabroek,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  is  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Demcrara,  near  its  mouth;  lat 
GO  49^  20"  N.,  long  58©  1 1 '  80"  W.    Except  Water 
Street,  which  is  built  close  to  the  river,  the  streets 
are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals ;  the  houses  arc 
of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  shaded  by 
projecting  roofs,  ha\'ing  verandahs  and  porticoes, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens  separated  by  trenches. 
An  edifice  facing  the  river,  built  of  brick  and 
stuccoed,  which  cost  the  colony  upwards  of  5,000/!., 
comprines  all  the  government  ofiices :  near  it  are 
the  Scotch  church,  market-house,  and  town  guanl- 
house.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  »  Fort  William  Frederick,  a  small 
mud  fort,    A  handsome  Gothic  church,  which  cost 
13,000/.,  has  been  erected  at  (ieurgetown ;  another 
episcopal   church  stands  on  the  parade  ground, 
Itesidcs  which  it  has  a  Roman  Catholic  calkedral, 
Weslcyan  chapel,  3  public,  an  infant,  and  8  private 
schools,  a  coloniid  hosftital,  an  excellent  seaman's 
hospital,  a  saNdngs'  banks,  two  commercial  banks, 
and  an  amateur  theatre.    Shops  and  stores  are 
numerous,  and  European  goods  of  all  kinds  plenti- 
ful ;  no  duty  being  laid  on  English  merchandise. 
The  markets  are  gcKid,  and  a  new  market-house  is 
being  erected.    New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Berbice, 
in  lat.  iP  15'  N.,  long.  57«>27'  W.,  extending  about 
H  m.  along  the  river,  is  intersected  by  canals,  and 
has   about  3,(K)0  inhabitants.    It  has   English, 
Scntch,  and  Dutch  churches,  Kom.  Catholic  and 
Weslcyan  chapels,  a  free  school,  court-house,  bar- 
racks, fort,  many  commodicus  wharfs  and  ware- 
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houses,  and  two  commercial  banks.     It  ia  less 
unhealthy  than  Georgetown. 

Hisiorv. — According  to  some,  Columbus  dis- 
covered Guiana  in  1498  :  others  gave  that  honour 
to  Yasoo  Nunez  in  1504.  The  Duteh,  who  were 
its  first  European  settlers,  established  some  settle- 
ments near  the  Fomeroon  and  elsewhere  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  1580,  and  several  further  to  the 
E.  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  English  l)egan  to 
form  settlements  about  1630.  Most  of  Guiana, 
however,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutoh  till 
1796,  when  Demerara  and  Essequibo  surrendered 
to  the  English.  They  were  restored  to  the 
Batavian  republic  in  1802 ;  and  re- taken  by  the 
British  m  1803.  The  territory  called  British 
Guiana  has  belonged  to  us  ever  since  that  pcri<Ml ; 
that  called  Dutoh  Guiana  was  given  up  to  Holland 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 

GUIANA  (DUTCH).    This  territory  is  inter- 
mediate, both  in  size  and  position,  between  British 
and  French  Guiana.    It  extends  between  the  2nd 
and  6th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  5drd  and  57th  deg. 
W.  long,  having  £.  French  Guiana,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Marony,  S.  Brazil,  W.  the 
Corentyn,  whicli  divides  it  from  British  Guiana, 
and  N.  the  Atlantic.    length,  N.  to  S.  250  m. ; 
average  breadth,  about  155  m.   Aka  about  88,500 
sq.  m.    Pop.,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  Maroons, 
estimated  at  65,000,  of  whom  6,000  are  whites  or 
free  coloured  people,  chiefly  Dutoh,  French,  and 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  negro  slaves.     The  ma- 
roons of  the  interior  are  the  descendants  of  runaway 
negroes,  and  were  very  troublesome  during  the 
past  century;  they  have  now,  however,  adopted 
much  more  settled  habits  than  formerly,   and 
receive  annual  presents  of  weapons  and  arms  from 
the  Dutoh,  the  territory  they  occupy  furming  a 
kind  of  military  frontier  to  the  colony.     The 
physical  fjpeography,  climate,  and  productions  of 
Dutoh  Guiana  are  prctty  much  the  same  as  those 
of  British  (f  uiana.    All  the  riven  have  a  N.  direc- 
tion ;  the  chief  is  the  Surinam,  which  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic, aA^  a  course  of*^  nearly  300  ra.    It  gives 
its  name  to  tlie  N.  portion  of  the  territory,  and  is 
navigable  for  la^ge  ships  for  about  4  leagues  from 
the  coast.    Paramaribo  is  situated  near  its  mouth. 
About  50  ships  are  employed  in  the  transport  of 
the  produce  of  the  colony  to  Europe.    Sugar  is 
the  chief  staple,  and  about  25,000,000  lbs.  are 
produced  annually ;  the  export  of  coffee  may  be 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000  lbs.  a  year;  cocoa, 
cotton,  rice,  cassava,  and  yams  are  also  grown  in 
considerable  quantities ;  and  plentiful  supplies  of 
various  descriptions  of  timber,  and  of  woods  for 
cabinet  work,  with  gums,  balsams,   and    other 
drugs,  are  procured  from  the  interior.    Provisions, 
arms,  and  manufactured  goods  are  im{)orted  from 
Holland;  provisions  are  also  imported  from  the 
U.  States,  to  which  the  exports  are  svrup  and 
rum ;  there  is  some  commerce  with  the  VV.  Indies, 
and  a  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  with  Colombia. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor-general 
and  a  high  council,    l^e  cap.  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Paramaribo,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  blacks,  or  of  mixed 
descent.    It  is  neatly  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and   has   K.    Catholic,    English,  and  Lutheran 
churches,  a  German,  and  a  Portuguese  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  an  exchange,  and  is  the  centre  of 
the  trade  of  the  colony.    The  fort  of  Zeelandia,  a 
tittle  N.    of  the  town,  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  government 
establishments. 

(JUIANA  (FRENCH^  This,  which  is  the 
most  E.  and  smallest  division  of  Guiana,  lies  be- 
tween the  2nd  and  Gth  deg.  N.  lat,,  and  51^  and 
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54  i  dcg:.  W.  long.,  having  E.  and  S.  Brazil,  W. 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  N.  and  NE.  the  Atlantic. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  250  m. :  breadth  var^dng  from 
100  to  190  m.  Area  27,560  sq.  m.  Pop.  19,559 
in  1861. 

The  coast  plain  (basses  terres)  is  an  alluvial 
tract  of  extreme  fertilitv,  interspersed  with  a  few 
isolated  hiUs,  apxtfirentJy  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
anme  ranges  of  low  hillocks.  The  uplanc^  (terres 
havtes)  are  also  very  fertile,  their  soil  being 
generally  aigillaceous,  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  granite,  sand,  and  tufa,  and  in  some  parts 
highly  ferruginous.  The  mountain  chains  run  £. 
and  W. ;  they  are  almost  wholly  ^anite,  but  no 
where  reach  any  great  elevation ;  m  the  centre  of 
the  colony  they  rise  from  1,600  to  2,000  ft,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Few  countries  are  more 
abundantly  watered.  There  are  upwards  of  20 
rivers  of  tolerable  size,  all  of  which  have  a  N. 
course.  Their  mouths  are  obstructed  bv  sand- 
banks, and  do  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  12  or  15  fL  water ;  they  cease 
to  be  navigable,  except  for  canoes,  at  a  distance 
of  from  45  to  60  m.  inland.  In  the  rainy  seajson 
they  inundate  the  low  country  to  a  great  extent-, 
but  arc  then  innavigable  from  their  rapidity.  The 
coasts  arc  low,  and,  except  at  the  river  mouths, 
ships  cannot  approach  the  shore.  There  is  only 
one  roadstead,  that  of  Cayenne,  where  vessels  can 
ride  in  security.  Several  small  rocky  or  wooded 
islands  lie  off  the  coast,  among  which  is  Cayenne, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozapoh,  on  which  the  cap.  is 
built.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Bntbh 
(.juiana ;  but  the  coast  lands  appear  to  be  lees 
unhcAlthy.  About  50  or  60  m.  from  the  coast  the 
country  begins  to  be  covered  with  vast  forests. 
The  lowlands  are  in  a  great  part  uncleared,  and 
covered  with  underwood.  The  settled  and  occu- 
pied lands  were  dispersed  in  1836  over  a  surface 
of  230  so.  leagues,  or  about  l-80th  part  onlv  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  the  rest  of  which 
is  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  roving  Indians. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  chietly  given  up  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spices. 
The  sugar  plantations,  in  1861,  covered  452 
hectares,  and  produced  509,061  kilogs.  of  sugar; 
coffee  was  grown,  in  the  same  year,  on  498 
hectares,  and  produced  74,700  kilogs. ;  and  cloves, 
weighing  34,341  kilogs.,  came  from  250  hectares 
of  land.  (Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign 
Countries,  Part  ix.  p.  252.) 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  earliest 
colonists,  and  its  culture  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended since  1829 ;  it  is  grown  only  on  the  low 
lands.  Coffee  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  W. 
Indies,  and  its  culture  has  rather  diminished  of 
late  years.  Cotton,  cocoa,  amatto,  and  vanilla 
are  indigenous.  The  clove  succeeds  pretty  well, 
eH|iccially  on  the  uplands ;  other  spices  have  met 
with  only  doubtful  success.  Cocoa  is  unfit  for  the 
French  markets,  and  most  of  what  is  grown  is 
exporte<l  to  the  U.  States :  indigo  and  tobacco  are 
of  very  inferior  quality.  Manioc,  rice,  maize,  and 
l>ananas  are  grown,  but  the  quantities  produced 
lluctuate  greatly,  and  are  often  insuilicient  for 
home  consumption.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
]X)rts,  except  cocoa  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar, 
arc  sent  to  France.  Of  sugar,  the  total  exports 
in  1861  were  of  the  value  of  168,709  fr.,  of  which 
the  amount  of  155,653  fr.  went  to  France.  The 
entire  exports  of  French  Guinna,  in  1861,  was  of 
the  value  of  1,299,415  fr,,  or  51,976/.,  while  the 
imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,474,990  fr., 
or  259,000/. 

French  Guiana  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
those  of  Cayenne  and  Sinnamary ;  and  fourteen 
communes,  composing  six  electoral   arrondlfse- 
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ments,  and  sending  sixteen  deputies  to  the  cokv 
nial  oounciL  Cayenne,  the  seat  of  government 
(which  see),  is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a 
privy  council  of  seven  of  the  highest  oflScial  func- 
tionaries ;  and  the  colonial  council,  composed  of 
sixteen  members,  elected  for  five  years,  by  inhab. 
of  French  descent,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  bom, 
or  having  resided  in  Guiana  for  two  years,  and 
pacing  direct  taxes  to  the  amoont  of  200  fr.  a 
year,  or  the  possessors  of  property  to  the  value  of 
20,000  fr.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  French 
Guiana  by  decree  of  the  Republican  government 
of  France  in  the  year  1848. 

Guiana  was  colonized  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Some  French  adventurers  first  settled  at 
Cayenne  in  1604 ;  and  with  only  a  few  short  in- 
terruptions from  the  Dutch  and  English,  the 
French  held  that  station  and  the  rest  of  t^e 
colony  till  1809 :  it  was  then  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  and  held  by 
the  latter  till  1815,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  France. 

GUIENNE,  one  of  the  provs.  into  which  France 
was  divided  previously  to  the  Revolution.  It  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  pArt  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
sides  the  Gironde ;  and  is  now  distributed  among 
the  deps.  of  the  Gironde,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dor- 
dogne.  Lot,  and  Aveyron. 

GUILDFORD,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Surrey,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  bond. 
Woking,  on  the  Wey,  27  m.  SW.  London  by  road, 
and  d0|  m.  by  London  and  South  WesteJn  rail- 
way. Pop.  8,020  in  1861.  Guildford,  as  seen 
from  the  W.,  has  an  imposing  appearance,  being 
principally  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  chalk 
down,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Wey,  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  consists  chiefly  <^ 
one  long,  broad,  and  well-built,  but  inconveniently 
steep,  street,  which  is  crossed  hy  several  other 
streets  of  inferior  dimensions.  It  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  forced 
up  from  the  river.  It  has  three  par.  churches,  all 
andent  structures;  a  handsome  co.  hall,  town- 
hall,  council-chamber,  a  gaol,  rebuilt  in  1765; 
chapels  belonging  to  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  Rom.  Catholics,  &c ;  a  large  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  with  an  en- 
dowment for  a  scholar  at  Cambridge  and  at  Ox- 
ford ;  a  charity-school,  at  which  twenty-five  boys 
are  educated  and  closed;  and  a  theatre;  Guild- 
ford was  a  residence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  the  nuned  keep  of  a  castle,  consisting  <^  a 
quadrangular  tower,  70  ft.  high,  and  built  of  flint, 
ragstone,  and  Roman  bricks,  forms  a  pictuie^ue 
object  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
traces  of  an  ancient  palace  are  also  clearly  dis- 
coverable. Since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act,  Guildford  has  been  go- 
verned by  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  twelve  councillors.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here,  and  the  assizes  in  the  summer  circuits  here 
and  at  Croydon  alternately.  Guildford  has  sent 
two  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  freeholders  and  free- 
men resident  in  the  town,  paying  scot  and  lnt« 
The  Boundarj"  Act  considerably  extended  the 
limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  Registered  elccton,  721 
in  1865.  Corporation  revenue,  2,100/.  Guildford 
has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  metropolis  in 
com,  timber,  malt,  ifrc,  sent  to  London  by  the  rail- 
way. Market-day,  Saturday,  for  com,  and  other 
necessaries.  Fairs,  May  4  and  Nov.  22,  for  hordes 
and  cattle. 

GUILSBOROUGII,    or   GUISBOROUGH,  a 
market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  N. 
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Riding,  R  div.,  Langbouigh  lib.,  39  m.  N.  York, 
and  21  m.  E.  Darlington.  The  par.  comprises  five 
Uiwnflhips.  Area  of  township  of  GuilsboTOugh, 
C,120  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4,084  in  1861,  The  town 
stands  in  a  small  but  beautiful  and  very  produc- 
tive valley  near  the  river  Tees,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cleveland  hills.  It  consists  of  a  single  wide 
and  handsome  street,  lined  with  old  but  substan- 
tial houses.  The  church  is  a  modem  edifice,  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  one- attached  to  the 
Austin  Prionr,  established  here  in  1129,  some 
ruins  of  which  still  remain  in  the  meadows  S.  of 
the  town.  In  the  church-yard  are  the  grammar- 
school  and  hospital,  founded  by  the  last  prior,  and 
chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1561.  The  hos- 
pital lodg(»  and  clothes  six  old  men  and  six  old 
women,  and  gives  them  a  money  allowance  for 
food  and  coals.  Guisborough  is  a  quiet  country 
town,  with  little  trade,  except  on  Monday,  the 
market-day,  and  its  six  fair  days  (last  Tuesday 
in  April  and  May,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  Aug., 
and  Sept,  and  second  Tuesday  in  Nov.).  It  used, 
however,  to  have  a  considerable  trade  in  alum,  and 
the  first  alum-works  in  England  were  begun  here 
about  1600.  This  mineral  is  worked  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  especially  Loilhouse ; 
but  it  has  for  many  yean  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of 
industry  at  Guisborough. 

GUIMARAENS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Entre  Duero-y-Minho,  cap.  of  a  comarca  of  same 
name,  28  m,  iJNE.  Opt>rto,  and  196  m.  N.  bv  E. 
Lisbon.  Pop.  8,612  in  1858.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
and  productive  plain  between  two  small  rivers,  the 
Ave  and  ViseUa,  and  is  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions. The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight, 
are  lined  with  well-built  houses,  and  there  are 
several  handsome  pa$eo8,  or  squares.  Amonp;  the 
public  buildings  are  four  churches,  one  of  which  is 
collegiate,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  architec- 
ture :  there  are  aiso  five  convents  and  four  hospi- 
tals. It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
hardware,  and  linen.  There  are  thermal  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  The  ancient  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded,  atrno  500  B.C.,  under  the  name  of  Ara- 
duca :  the  modem  one  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy. 

GUINEA,  a  name  applied  by  European  geo- 
graphers to  designate  a  portion  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Afnca.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  nota  ccurately 
ascertained,  nor  are  writers  agreed  respecting  the 
limits  of  coast  to  which  the  name  should  extend. 
D'Anville,  and  the  older  geographers,  apply  it  to 
the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to 
that  of  the  Quorra ;  whereas  Ritter,  and  the  more 
modem  authors,  extend  its  confines  from  C.  Verga, 
lat.  10°  30'  N.,  to  the  mouth  of  Nourse's  river,  lat, 
17°  S,,  and  call  the  district  S.  of  C.  Lopea,  lat,  5° 
S.,  comprising  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bengucla,  by 
the  name  of  S.  Guinea ;  while  under  N.  Gumea, 
or  (vuinea  Proper,  are  comprehended  Sierra  Leone, 
Liljcria,  the  Grain  and  Ivory  Coast,  Ashantee,  Da- 
homey, Benin,  and  Biafra.  Tlie  description  of  this 
extensive  line  of  coast  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  the  countries  above  mentioned. 

GUINGAMP,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Cdtes-du- 
Nord,  cap.  arrond. :  on  the  Trieux,  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  17  m.  WSW.  St.  Brieuc  Pop.  7,850 
in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  parts  of  which  still  exist ;  a  spacioiu  street 
intersects  it  from  end  to  end,  about  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  singular  par.  church,  with  a  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  tovm  contains 
several  good  edifices,  and  is  surrounded  by  agree- 
able walks.  It  has  manufactures  of  the  fabrics 
named  from  the  town  ginghanu^  linen  cloth,  thread. 
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^c,  and  twelve  fairs  yearly,  at  which  large  quan- 
tities of  com,  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  and  manufactured 
goods,  are  sold. 

GUIPUZCOA.    See  Biscay. 

GUJERAT,  GUJRAT^  or  GUZERAT  (Ciir- 
jura  Htuhtra),  an  extensive  prov,  of  W.  Hindo- 
stan,  chiefly  between  lat,  21°  and  24°  N.,  and" 
long.  69°  and  78°  E. ;  having  N.  Rajpootana,  E. 
Malwah  and  Candeish,  S.  Auran^abad  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  the  Runn.  It  comprises  the 
N.  districts  of  the  British  presidency  of  Bomlmy, 
part  of  the  Guicowar's  dom.,  and  the  territories  of 
many  smaller  chieftains.  Its  length,  E.  to  W., 
may  be  estimaterl  at  300  m.,  by  an  average  breadth 
of  about  180.  Total  area  41,536  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
estimat.  at  3,500,000.  (vuierat  is  bounded  on  tho 
N.  and  NE.  by  steep  and  craggy  mountains  of 
diflicult  access,*  sending  out  many  ramifications, 
the  intervals  between  which  are  filled  with  jungle. 
Into  this  part  of  the  prov.  the  Mahrattas  were 
never  able  to  penetrate ;  but  they  conquered  tho 
S.  part,  consisting  of  an  open  fertile  plain,  appa- 
rently level,  but  in  reality  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines  and  chasms,  and  watered  bv  numerous 
rivers.  The  W.  part  consists  of  the  j^eniusula  of 
Guierat,  stretching  into  the  ocean  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  about  190  m.  in 
leng^,  by  100  broad,  and  which  forms  the  great 
nuclens  of  the  Guicowar's  territories. 

The  N  W.  part  of  the  prov.  is  in  part  a  swampy 
plain  where  it  adjoins  the  Runn,  and  an  arid  desert 
continuous  with  that  of  N\V.  IndixL  Tho  climate 
is  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but,  in  winter, 
temperate  and  acreeable.  Though  in  parts  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  barren  land,  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Ilindostan,  both  as  re- 
spects its  productiveness  and  the  condition  of  its 
pop.  Of  L452,000  acres  in  tillage  in  British 
Gujerat,  it  was  estimated,  some  years  since,  that 
167,720  were  under  cotton  culture,  4,966  under 
sugar-cane,  1,923  under  indigo,  10,766  under  to- 
bacco, and  the  rest  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
grains  and  garden  produce.  AH  the  for^^ing 
articles  of  growth  are  of  excellent  quality ;  indigo 
was,  however,  grown  formerly  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  now.  Oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  puke,  are 
the  other  principal  lands  of  produce.  In  the 
British  districts,  nearlv  all  the  land  is  cultivated 
that  is  capable  of  yielding  an  adequate  retum ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  prov.  there  are  fine  pasture 
lands,  on  which  many  good  horses  and  draught 
cattle  are  reared.  The  land  is  a^eased  on  the 
village  system,  the  tax  being  collected  through 
the  medium  of  potaihf  or  head-men.  (See  Bom- 
bay pREsiD.)  In  the  British  territories,  most  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  permanent  tenants :  lease- 
hold lands  are  few;  There  are  also  few  land- 
holders of  any  extent ;  and  in  Kattywar,  property 
is  very  much' sulxlivided.  The  inhab.  are  mostly 
Hindoos,  amongst  whom  the  Jain  sect  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  prov.  of  India.  The 
pop.  is,  however,  extremely  mixed,  and  includes 
numerous  tribes  of  (Trassias,  Katties,  Coolies, 
Bheels,  Mcwassies,  Bhatta,  and  other  lawless  races, 
who  acted  an  important  part  during  the  wars  of 
the  Mahratta  and  other  d\'nasties  that  long 
troubled  this  ])art  of  India.  Many  of  these  tribes 
still  lead  a  roAnng  life ;  but  most  of  them  have  now 
adopted  peaceful  occupations.  Besides  its  native 
tribes,  (iujcrat  (with  Bombay)  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  l^arsees,  a  people  who  emigrated  from  Persia- 
in  the  7th  centur}',  after  the  overthrow  of  tho 
Sassanide  dynasty  by  the  Mohammetians.  ^For 
some  details  respecting  them,  see  Bombay.)  The 
Mohammedans  in  Gujerat  make  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  pop.    Almost  all  the  castes  of  tliis  prov. 
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work  at  the  loom  occasionally,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
Hent  in  considerable  quantities  to  Bombay,  form, 
in  fact,  the  chief  export  of  the  prov.,  af^er  com  and 
raw  cotton.  The  Surat  manufactures,  of  various 
kinds,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  cheapness 
and  good  quality.  The  principal  imports  of  the 
prov.  are  sugar,  raw  silk,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  co- 
chineal, and  woollen  goods.  During  the  period  of 
its  independence  in  the  loth  and  16th  centuries, 
liujerat  enjoyed  a  much  more  flourishing  trade 
than  at  present;  but  there  arc  still  many  rich 
native  merchants  in  the  towns,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Baroach,  Baroda,  Cambay, 
(xogo,  Bhownuggur,  Chumpaneer,  and  Juiiagbur. 
(iujerat  was  subjected  by  the  Mohammedans  under 
Mahmoud,  of  Ghizni,  about  1025:  from  1390  to 
1572,  it  belonged  to  a  native  Rajpoot  dynasty, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Moguls ;  but  at  the 
latter  date  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Acl)ar.  After  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  1707, 
it  was  conquered  by  ttie  Mahrattas,  and  remained 
a  part  of  their  empire  till  the  destruction  of  their 
I30wer  by  the  British. 

GUMBINNEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Prussia, 
csp.  gov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pissa,  70  m.  E. 
Konigsbcrg,  on  the  railwav  from  KOnigsberg  to 
Wilna.  Pop.  8,010  in  1861.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  has  several  churches,  2  ho6pital.s,  a 
public  library,  a  g>'mna8ium,  and  schools  of  mid- 
wiferv  and  architecture.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
6U(>enor  courts,  and  council  for  its  gov.,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  stockings,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  some  trade  in  com  and 
linseed. 

GUNDWANA,  a  large  prov.  of  the  Deocan, 
Ilindostan,  extending  ^tween  lat.  189  and  25^ 
N.,  and  long.  77°  30'  and  86°  E. ;  having  N.  the 
provs.  Malwah  and  Allahabad,  E.  those  of  Bahar 
and  Orissa,  8.  the  Northern  Ci rears  and  Hyder- 
abad, and  W.  Beeder,  Berar,  and  Candeish.  It 
comprises  the  NE.  portion  of  the  table  land  of 
Central  India,  and  is  chiefly  included  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  rajah  of  Berar  (the  Nagpoor  rajah) 
nnd  the  ceded  and  almost  unexplored  territories 
in  the  SW.  parts  of  the  British  presidency  of 
Bengal.  A  large  proiiortion  of  its  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, and  some  of  the  largest  secondary  rivers 
of  Ilindostan  rise  within  its  limits ;  as  the  Ner- 
budda,  Sone,  Mahanuddy,  drc,  while  the  Wurda 
and  (lodaver}*^  bound  it  W.;  but  in  general  it  is 
ill-watered,  unhealthy,  covered  with  Jungle,  and 
thinly  mhabited.  The  pop.  consists  chiefly  of 
Cronds,  apparently  an  aboriginal  X)eople,  at  a  re- 
mote penod  partly  conquered  and  converted  bv 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  driven  to  the  hilJs 
and  jungles,  where  they  live  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  country  continuing  to  be  for  the  most 
part  a  sort  of  primeval  wilderness.  Their  broad 
flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  often  curly  hair,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  other  native  tribes  of 
IliiidoHtan.  Some  are  domesticated  in  the  plains, 
where  they  make  good  agricultural  labourers; 
thoi<e  who*  live  wild,  on  the  contrar}%  have  no 
agriculture,  and  subsist  on  roots,  vegetables,  bam- 
boo-shoots, and  whatever  animal  food  they  can 
obtain.  Their  own  idols  are  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion, but  they  have  also  borrowed  many  objects  of 
worship  from  the  Hindoos,  to  which  they  offer  up 
animal, and  even  human,  sacrifices;  in  man^  parts  • 
tliey  divide  themselves  into  castes,  like  the  Umdoos,  I 
and'  have  adopted  various  uistitutions  and  prac- 
tices from  them  and  the  Mohammedans.  Their  i 
language  contains,  among  its  elementary  words. 
maiiv  of  TcUn^a  and  Tamul  origin.    The  chief  I 
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towns  in  Gundwana  are  Nagpoor,  Sumbbulpoor, 
Deoghur,  Mundlah,  drc.  Deoghur  was  foimeriy 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  Hindoo  empire ;  bat  the 
S.  part  of  the  prov.  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Telingana,  which,  with  Deoghur,  afterwanit 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  of 
the  Deccan :  while  the  N.  parts  of  the  country  were 
tributary  to  the  Mogul  emperors.  There  are., 
however,  no  remains  in  the  prov.  to  indicate  that 
it  ever  flourished  as  a  highly  civilised  or  cultivated 
count  rv. 

GUSTROW,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  G.  D. 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
on  the  Nebel,  31  m.  ENE.  Schwerin,  with  which 
it  ia  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  9,212  in  1800. 
The  town  is  walled,  has  an  anc  castle,  now  ci>d- 
verted  into  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction, 
and  several  handsome  public  edifices,  among  which 
are,  the  cathedral,  2  other  churches,  and  the 
government  house.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  oonrt  of 
chancery,  and  boards  of  taxation  and  police,  and 
is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importjuice. 
It  has  between  50  and  60  manufactories  of  diflferent 
kinds,  including  many  breweries  and  distiUerio. 
Two  large  fairs  for  cattle  and  wool  are  held 
yearly. 

GWALIOR,  a  strong  fortress  and  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  modem  cap.  of  Scindia'a  dom^ 
prov.  Agra,  61  m.  SE.  Agra,  and  260  NE.  by  X. 
Oojein ;  lat  20°  15'  N.,  long.  789  V  E.  It  sUmU 
on  a  precipitous,  isolated  hill,  close  around  the 
brow  of  which  its  defences  of  stone  are  carried. 
This  hill  is  rather  more  than  1^  m.  in  length ;  but 
its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  3(>0  yardii: 
the  height  at  its  N.  end  is  342  fu  At  this  'end  is 
a  palace ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fort  are 
two  remarkable  pynramidal  buildings  of  red  stone, 
in  the  most  ancient  style  of  Hindoo  architecture. 
The  only  gate  is  towards  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
E.  side ;  from  which,  by  several  flights  of  steps 
you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Within  Uie 
citadel  there  are  large  natural  excavations,  which 
furnish  a  supply  of  excellent  water.  The  town, 
which  runs  along  the  E.  side  of  the  hilL  is  large, 
well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good  houses  of 
stone,  which  is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the 
neighbouring  hills.  E.  of  the  town  runs  the  river 
Soonrica,  beyond  which  is  a  large  Mohammedan 
tomb,  a  handsome  stone  building,  with  a  cupola 
covered  with  blue  enameL  lliere  are  numerous 
caves  adjacent  to  the  fort,  said  to  contain  many 
Buddhic  sculptures.  Gwalior,  from  its  poation, 
must  alwa^ns  have  been  a  military  post  of  great 
importance,  but  by  no  means  impregnable ;  tot  it 
has  frequently  changed  masters.  It  was  taken  by 
escalade  in  1780  by  the  British;  but  finally  ceded, 
in  1805,  to  Scindia,  and  has  since  been  the  per- 
manent residence  of  his  court. 

GYONGYOS,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  co. 
Heves,  at  the  foot  of  the  Matra  mountains ;  22 
m.  SW.  by  W.  Erhiu,  and  42  m.  NE.  Pesth.  Pup. 
15,450  in  1867.  The  town  has  several  churchos, 
a  Franciscan  g}'mnasium,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
high  school;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  hats,  brandy,  dc.,  and  a  large  trade  in 
agricultural  proiiuce  and  cattle.  Good  wine  is 
made  in  its  vicinity. 

(lYULA,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co. 
Bekcs,  on  the  White  Kotos,  35  m.  NtJW.  AnuL 
Pop.  16,632  in  1857.  The  town  consists  of  two 
parts,  Hungarian  and  German  Gjnila,  separattyl 
by  the  river;  it  has  a  fortress,  a  county-hall, 
several  churches,  some  oil-mills,  and  a  large  trade 
ill  cattle. 
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XXAARLEM,  or  HARLEM,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  N.  Hol- 
land, cap.  arrond.  and  cant ;  on  the  Spaam,  10 
m.  W.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  from  Rotterdam 
to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  29,426  in' 1861.  The  city 
is  now  in  great  part  destitute  of  defences,  but  was 
formerly  a  place  of  some  strength,  having  been 
fortified  in  the  16th  century  with  brick  walls, 
parts  of  which,  with  an  old  gateway,  still  remain. 
It  has  an  ancient  and  somewhat  din^  aspect 
The  architecture  of  some  of  the  houses  is  remark- 
ably picturesque,  with  sharp-pointed  gables ;  and 
the'  roofs  show  several  rows  of  small  attic  win- 
dows, like  what  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  old 
Flemish  pictures.  The  streets  are  anranged  in  an 
irreguhir  mann^,  with  cross  alleys  and  back 
courts,  and  few  of  them  have  havens  in  the  centre, 
which  is  quite  a  singularity  in  a  Dutch  town.  Its 
pop.  at  present  is  greatly  below  what  it  formerly 
contained.  It  has  a  large  paved  market-place  sur- 
rcnmded  by  several  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the 
city,  as  the  church  of  8t  Bavon,  a  vast  Gothic 
stnicture,  with  a  high  square  tower;  the  flesh- 
market,  and  the  SttuWunu,  a  fine  building.  Oppo- 
site the  church  is  a  statue  of  Laurence  Coster,  the 
reputed  inventor  of  moveable  types,  a  citizen  of 
Haarlem.  St  Bavon*s  has  somewhat  of  a  naked 
appearance  inside;  but  its  organ  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  Lurope. 
It  is  supported  on  porph\Ty  pillars,  and  fills  up 
the  whole  of  one  end  of  ^e  church,  reaching  up 
to  the  roof.  It  has  neariy  6,000  pipes ;  its  tones 
are  remarkably  fine,  and'  its  power  very  ^preat; 
but  in  the  diameter  of  some  of  its  pipes,  it  has 
been  surpassed  by  organs  built  at  York,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  English  towns.  Immediately 
under  the  oigan,  and  between  two  masses  of 
pillars,  is  a  group  of  figures  the  size  of  life,  in 
white  marble,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  remaining  chief  public  buildings 
and  inkitntions  in  Haarlem  are  several  churches, 
public  charities  and  schools,  the  Teylerian  Mu- 
seum, with  a  good  collection  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, and  others  of  fosnls,  at  which  lectures 
on  different  scientific  subjects  are  delivered;  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  manv  other  schools. 
There  are  several  good  private  collections  of  palnt- 
inf^  Haarlem  is  the  residence  of  a  civil  governor 
and  a  military  commandant;  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  velvets,  rugs,  carpets, 
lace,  ribands,  soap,  and  oiL  Many  of  these  have 
greatly  declmed;  but  several  cotton  factories, 
which  have  been  established  in  its  neighbourhood, 
appear  to  be  flourishing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  has  incre^ed  materially  since  the  se- 
paration of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  one  of  these 
factories  the  king  is  a  shareholder ;  steam-engines 
are  employed  to  turn  the  machinery.  There  are 
3  factories  on  a  similar  scale  at  Haarlem,  employ- 
ing in  all  2,000  individuals,  men,  women,  and 
children.  In  the  environs  of  Haarlem  are  exten- 
sive bleaching  grounds  for  linens,  and  here  were 
at  one  time  prepared  those  fine  fabricsi  long  known 
in  England  as  Holland  cloths.  An  important 
branch  of  trade  in  Haarlem  is  the  sale  of  flowers 
and  roots,  of  which  trafiic  it  is  the  chief  seat 
Near  the  city,  on  the  S.,  are  the  *  Bloemen-TuiUf' 
Vol.  11. 


or  gardens  for  rearing  these  products.  Each  gar- 
den is  secluded  from  the  public  road  by  a  mgh 
wall,  or  a  brick  house  tidily  painted,  containing 
the  ofilces  or  warehouses  devoted  to  the  business 
of  drying  and  packing  the  roots.  Each  garden 
stretdies  out  to  the  length  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  by  a  breadth  of  100  yds.,  and  is  separated 
from  other  gardens,  as  well  as  frequently  divided 
across  by  partitions  of  wood  6  ft  bigh.  In  the 
sunny  square  spots  thus  sectioned  on,  are  all  the 
varieties  of  tulips,  dahlias,  hyacinths,  ranuncu- 
luses, and  various  other  flowers.  The  drying- 
houses  are  filled  with  shelves,  in  stands,  on  which 
are  spread  myriads  of  roots,  and  in  adjacent  apart- 
ments men  are  kept  constantly  biuy  packing  for 
exportation.  In  packing,  each  root  is  nnt  twisted 
into  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  then  a  hundred 
are  put  together  in  a  paper  bag,  according  to  sorts. 
The  bags  are  afterwards  packed  in  cases,  and  are 
thus  sent  to  all  paria  of  the  world.  The  Dutch 
are  very  fond  of  fiowers,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  *  tulip  mania,*  the  most  extravagant  prices 
were  given  for  these  roots;  but  100  florins,  or 
about  8/.,  is  now  considered  a  very  large  sum  for 
one,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tulips  cultivated 
and  sold  by  the  bfoemitta  of  Haarlem,  are  valued 
at  from  Id.  to  20dL  each.  The  dty  was  once  cele^ 
brated  for  its  printing ;  but  at  present  this  branch 
of  industry  is  not  more  active  than  in  an  English 
country  town.  It  has  still,  however,  a  type- 
foundry,  chiefly  for  Greek  and  Hebrew  characten, 
from  which  the  Jews  principally  supply  themselves 
with  the  latter. 

The  neighbourhood  round  Haarlem  is  carefully 
laid  out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and  for 
several  miles  on  the  road  to  Leyden  the  cowntr^ 
is  sprinkled  with  numerous  neat  villas.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  S.  of  the  city  is  a  wood  of  consider- 
able extent,  in  which  is  a  large  and  elegant  mansion 
in  the  Grecian  style,  called  the  PavUion.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  the  banker,  who  sold 
it  for  500,000  guilders  (about  42,0002.)  to  Napoleon 
for  his  brother  Louis.  At  the  peace  it  was  seques- 
trated by  the  government. 

The  epoch  at  which  Haarlem  was  founded  i» 
uncertain.  In  1572  it  was  besieged  by  a  Spanish 
force  under  Toledo,  a  worthy  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  llie  city  held  out  for  seven  months,  when 
it  being  known  that  the  garrison  intended  to  make 
a  desperate  sorfic  as  a  foriom  hope,  terms  of  ca- 

Eitulation  were  oflered  and  accepted ;  but  no  sooner 
ad  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  the  town, 
than  they  commenced  a  massacre  of  the  inhab., 
and  upwards  of  1,000  individuals  were  either  pat 
to  the  sword,  or  tied  in  pairs  and  thrown  into  the 
lake.  In  1577  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch. 
Haarlem  was  the  birthphice  of  Oatade,  Wouver- 
mans,  Berghem,  Van  der  Heist,  and  Schrevelius. 
HACKNEY,  a  town  aad  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulstone,  funning  a  suburb  of 
the  metropolis.  Area  of  par.,  includimg  the  ham- 
lets of  Clapton,  Homerton,  Dalston,  Shacklewell^ 
and  Kingsland,  8,227  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  76,687 
in  1861.  Hackney  consists  chiefly  of  two  wide 
streets,  runnin|f  xMsarly  at  right  angles  to  t&ch 
other,  from  which  other  streets  diverge.  There 
are  many  large  and  substantial  residences,  both 
detached  and  connected  wkh  the  line  of  street; 
but  the  houses  generally  are  of  inferior  size.    The 
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par.  has  7  churcheSf  inclading  the  mother-church, 
St.  John's,  and  8  chapels  of  ease.  All  are  com- 
modious; but  none  are  remarkable  for  architec- 
tural elegance.  The  disinters  have  several  places 
of  worship,  among  which  is  one  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  ministerial  labours  of  Bates,  Matthejifr 
itenrr,  Priestley,  and  Price.  At  Homerton  is  an 
academy  for  Independent  ministers.  There  are  3 
charity  schools,  educating  in  the  whole  about  500 
children;  a  school  of  industry  for  60  children ;  and 
8  hospitals  or  almshouses  for  aged  people.  At 
Clapton  is  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  where  800 
children,  the  orphans  of  respectable  parents,  are 
boarded,  clothed,  and  educated;  and  at  Hackney- 
wick  is  an  establishment  supported  by  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy.  The 
land  about  Hackney  is  chieUy  occupied  by  nur- 
serymen and  market-gardeners;  the  rest  is  em- 
ployed in  cow-pastures  and  brick-fields.  The  pais, 
of  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  form  a  union 
under  the  Poor- Law  Amend.  Act.  (See  Lomdoh.) 

HADDINGTON  (CO.  OF),  see  Lothians. 

HADDINGTON,  a  pari  and  royal  bor.  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  co.  Haddington, 
16  m.  E.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  lOJ  W.  by  S. 
Dunbar  on  a  branch  of  the  Edinburgh-Berwick 
railway.  Pop.  3,897  in  1861.  The  town  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Garleton  hills,  bounded  by  the 
Tyne  on  the  E.,  which  stream  divides  it  from  the 
suburb  of  Nungate,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a 
bridge  of  4  arches.  It  consists  principally  of  two 
parsdlel  streets,  running  £.  and  W.,  and  a  long 
cross  street  which  bounds  one  of  these,  and  inter- 
sects the  other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  main 
parallel  street,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  road 
from  Edinburgh,  is  spacious ;  the  general  character 
of  the  town,  as  to  buildings  and  appearance,  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  otaers  of  its  size.  The 
streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
principal  building  are  the  town-hall,  witii  a 
lofty  spire  150  ft.  m  height ;  the  county  buildings, 
which  contain  accommodation  for  the  sheriff's 
court,  the  meeting  of  the  county,  and  apartments 
for  the  preservation  of  the  pubUc  records ;  and  a 
Gothic  parish  church,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  m  the  13th  or  14th  century.  It  is  210  ft. 
in  length ;  the  choir  and  transept  are  in  a  some- 
what dilapidated  state ;  it  has  square  towers,  and 
is  90  ft.  high.  The  western  part  of  the  cross  is 
used  as  the  parish  church.  Fordun  styles  it 
lucerna  Lawionue,  the  lamp  of  Lothian.  The 
parish  church  of  Haddini^ton  is  one  of  the  few 
churches  in  Scotland,  not  m  Edinburgh,  that  are 
coUe^ate.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  to  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  to  the  Old  Light  Buighers,  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  Methodists.  Haddin^n  can  boast  of 
one  of  the  earliest  schools  established  in  Scotland, 
and  it  possesses  an  excellent  classical  seminary 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  and  6 
other  schools.  A  mechanics'  institution  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1823.  The  number  of  benevo- 
lent, friendly,  and  religious  societies  is  great. 
There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  town,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  in  taiming, 
and  curryiug  leather,  in  preparing;  bones  and 
rape-cake  for  manure,  and  various  mmor  branches 
of  industry.  Haddiugton  is  celebrated  for  its 
weekly  grain  market,  which  is  the  second  in  point 
of  importance  in  Scotland,  Dalkeith  bein^  the 
tirst.  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  soaeties 
of  the  county  hold  their  meetings  in  the  town. 

Haddioffton  is  very  ancient.  A  castle  on  its 
W.  boundaries  was  used  as  a  royal  residence  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  here  Alexander 
II.  was  bom  in  1198.  A  convent  of  Cistercian, 
or  Bemardine,  nuns  was  founded  here  in  1178; 
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and  a  monastery  of  Franciscan,  or  Grey  Friars, 
in  the  subsequent  century.  (Keith's  Cat.  of 
Scot  Bishops,  449  and  462.)  The  snbnih  of  the 
Nungate  obtains  its  name  from  the  former  of 
these  institutions.  It  was  in  this  nunnery  that 
the  Scottish  Parliament  was  convened  (1548), 
when  its  assent  was  given  to  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  to 
her  education  at  the  French  ooort.  Haddington 
has  often  suffered  severely  firom  the  orerflowing 
of  the  Tyne.  The  last  inundation  was  in  1775, 
when  the  river  rose  17  ft.  above  its  usual  level, 
and  flooded  more  than  half  the  town.  In  1244, 
the  town,  then  composed  of  wooden  buildings,  was 
totally  consumed  by  fire.  It  was  again  nearly 
consumed  from  the  sam«  cause  in  1598.  Had- 
dington unites  with  N.  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Laoder, 
and  Jedburgh,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
In  1865,  its  registered  voters  were  225.  The 
municipal  income  was  994^  in  18S3-4. 

Various  eminent  men  have  been  connected 
with  Haddington.  John  Knox,  the  famous  re- 
former, is  generally  believed  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  suburb  of  Gmbrdgate  in  1505,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  bur;^  school ;  bat  some  writers 
regard  the  village  of  Gifford,  five  miles  distant, 
as  his  birthplace.  The  Maitlands  of  Lething- 
ton,  a  place  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  are  known 
both  in  literary  and  general  history.  Sir  Ricfaaid 
Maitland,  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  and  a 
lord  of  session,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  col- 
lector of  ancient  Scottish  poetry.  His  eldest  son 
William  is  well  known  in  history  as  secretaiy  of 
state  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Manr;  his 
second  son  John  was  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland ;  and  Thomas,  his  youngest  son,  is  cele- 
brated both  for  hia  Latin  poems  {Delicim  PoeL 
Scot,),  and  for  being  one  of  the  interlocntois  in 
Buchanan's  dialogue  Dt  jure  ngm  apmd  Swtot. 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  Gapricums  and 
t^nnmnical  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  Charles  H.,  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Richard ;  also  John,  earl  of  Lauderdale,  author  of 
*  the  Works  of  YirgU  translated  into  English  Veise.* 
The  only  eminent  man  of  more  modem  tunes  con- 
nected ¥rith  .Haddington  was  the  Sev.  John 
Brown,  author  of  the  *  Self-Interpreting  BiUe,* 
and  other  theological  works,  who  died  in  1787. 

HADLEIGH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Suffolk,  hund.  Cosford,  on  the  Bret,  a 
tributary  of  the  Stour,  8  m.  W.  Ipawich,  and 
58  m.  K£.  London  by  road,  and  69|  by  Great 
Eastern  railway.    Pop.  of  town  2,779,  and  of 
par.  3,606  in  1861.     Area  of  par.  3,440  acres. 
It  is  an  ancient-looking  town,  exhibitiiig,  both 
in  brick  and  wood,  many  curious  spedmens  of 
old  house  architecture.    The  church,  a  handscvne 
structure  with  a  fine  steeple,  forms  the  principial 
ornament  of  the  town.    There  are  also  12  alms- 
houses, and  a  curious   brick   gate-house,   with 
hexagonal  turrets,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.    This  town  had  formerly  a  flourishing 
clothing  trade;    but  the  chief  manufacture    at 
present  carried  on  is  the  spinning  of  yam  for  the 
Norwich  weavers.     Hadleigb   was   formerly    a 
corporate  town,  but  lost  ita  character  by  a*  9«m 
uMtmnU»  in  the  reign  of  James  IL    Markets  on 
Mondav ;  fairs  on  Whit-Monday,  and  Oct.  4. 

HAClUE  (THE),  (Dutch,  Gravemhaag^  'the 
count's  meadow;'  Fr.  Ixi  Hojft)^  a  to¥m  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  and  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  king  and  court,  {ffov.  S.  Holland, 
on  a  branch  of  the  canal  and  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  10  m.  SW*.  the 
former,  and  13  m.  NW\  the  latter  city.  Pop. 
82,620  in  1861.  The  Hague  is  an  open  town, 
being  surrounded  only  by  a  moat  croflBed  by 
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diawbridgctfi.  It  has  the  usual  features  of  a  Dutch 
town ;  its  houses  and  pavements  are  of  brick,  and 
several  of  its  streets  are  intersected  with  canals, 
and  planted  with  rows  of  trees ;  its  general  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Holland.  The  N.  end  of  the 
town  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  in  it  is  the 
Vvverbeig,  a  "tine  cwpen  space,  ornamented  with  a 
lake  and  wooded  island  in  its  centre.  Around 
and  adjacent  to  this  square  are  all  the  chief  public 
edi6ces.  The  first  of  these  u  the  National 
Museum,  occupying  the  former  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice,  an  elegant  building  of  the  I7th  century. 
Its  extensive  picture  gallery  is  reached  by  a 
noble  staircase;  the  paintings  here  are  mostly 
confined  to  works  of  the  Dutch  school,  but  in  that 
department  the  collection  is  almost  unrivalled. 
The  grand  object  of  attraction  is  Paul  Potter's 
Hull,  a  picture  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
end  of  (Hie  of  the  rooms.  *  The  representation  is 
that  of  a  yoimg  bull  Mrith  brown  and  white  spots, 
a  cow  reclining  on  the  green  sward  before  it,  two 
or  three  sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence — all  as  large  as  life ;  the  back^und  being 
a  distant  landscape.  The  chief  animal  in  the 
group  appears  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  ¥rith  a 
briskness  in  its  air  that  is  perfectly  startling ;  such 
also  is  the  minuteness  or  the  touching,  in  order 
to  make  every  hair  on  the  hide  and  forehead  of 
the  creature  tell,  that  the  picture  will  endure  the 
closest  inspection.  This  highly-prized  work  of 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
and  hung  in  the  Louvre.'  (Chambers,  Holland, 
p.  22.)  The  Koyal  Museum  of  curiosities,  occu- 
pying the  lower  part  of  the  building,  consists 
principally  of  a  large  and  unique  collection  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  articles.  One  apartment 
M  devoted  to  objects  of  interest  connected  with 
Dutch  history,  containing,  among  other  similar 
articles,  the  armour  and  weapons  of  De  Ruyter. 
The  king's  palace,  in  an  adjacent  street,  presents 
little  that  is  remarkable  either  without  or  within : 
it  is  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  its  centre  and 
two  wings  forming  three  aides  or  a  square.  There 
is  in  it  a  good  suite  of  state  nxjras,  in  which  the 
kin^  gives  audience,  every  Wednesday,  to  his 
subjects  indiscriminately.  The  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  a  laige  but  plain  edifice ;  it 
contains,  however,  a  good  collection  of  Dutch 
paintings,  and  the  valuable  assemblage  of  chalk 
drawings  by  the  old  masters,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  On  one  side  of 
the  V^erberg  is  the  Binnenhof,  an  irregular  pile 
of  building  of  various  dates,  comprising  a  hand- 
some (lOthic  hall,  the  only  existuig  remnant  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  It 
is  occupied  by  various  government  oflices,  and 
the  chambers  in  which  the  states-general  and 
states  of  Holland  meet.  The  Bvmmkof  served 
fur  the  prison  of  Grotius  and  Bomeveldt;  the 
hitter  of  whom  was  executed  in  front  of  it  in  1618. 
There  are  14  churches,  several  chapels,  2  syna- 
gogues, an  orphan  asylum,  state  prison,  house  of 
correction^  5  poor  schools,  several  intermediate 
and  superior  private  schools,  a  royal  library  with 
100,000  vols.,  a  museum  of  medals,  gems,  cameos, 
Jtc,  many  private  galleries  of  paintings,  and 
learned  and  benevolent  associations,  and  a  theatre 
for  Dutch,  German,  and  French  plays.  The 
favourite  promenade  is  the  Voorhout,  a 'fine  wide 
road,  lined  with  el^;ant  mansions,  planted  with 
rows  of  trees,  furnished  with  benches,  Ac,  which 
leads  from  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town  to  the 
BoBch,  The  latter  is  a  finely  wooded  park,  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Hague.  In  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  which  are   embellished  with  artificial 
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sheets  of  water,  and  winding  walks  amongst  the 
trees,  stands  the  Huy*  m  den  Boach  (house  in  the 
wood),  the  summer  palace  of  the  royal  family. 
It  is  an  edifice  of  an  unpretending  character  ex- 
ternally, but  within  are  many  excellent  pictures, 
and  it  has  a  ceiling  partly  painted  by  Kubens. 
About  8  m.  W.  of  the  Hague  is  Scheveningen, 
a  fashionable  but  dreary  Dutch  watering-place ; 
and  about  1^  m.  SE.  the  town  is  the  castle  or  Rys- 
wick,  which  gave  ita  name  to  the  treaty  of  1697. 

The  Hague  has  never  been  a  place  of  much  com- 
mercial importance.  The  inhab.  derive  their  re- 
sources chiefly  from  supplying  or  being  employed 
by  the  court  and  government  establishments ;  and 
they  suffered  very  considerably  from  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Amsterdam  on  the 
erection  of  Holland  into  a  kingdom  by  Na(  oleon. 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the  printing  of 
books,  especially  those  in  the  French  language, 
are  almost  the  only  branches  of  industry.  There 
is,  however, a  cannon  foundry,  established  in  1668. 

The  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  Holland  in  1250,  from  which  period  it 
continued  the  seat  of  government  till  1806;  it 
again  assumed  the  rank  of  a  capital  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Orange  family.  It  was  the  native 
gace  of  the  astronomer  Huygens,  the  naturalist 
uysch,  and  William  III.  king  of  England. 

HAGUENAU,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Bas-Rhin, 
cap.  cant,,  on  the  Moder,  15  m.  N.  Strasburg,  on  the 
railway  from  Strasburg  to  Mannheim.  Pop.  9,489 
in  1861.  The  Moder  here  divides  into  two  arms, 
one  of  which  intersects  the  town,  while  the  other 
encircles  it  on  the  S.  Haguenan  is  surrounded 
by  old  and  ill-constructed  walls,  and  a  wide  ditch : 
it  was  originall;^  fortified  by  the  empror  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  in  the  12th  century.  A  tine  Gothic 
church  erected  about  the  same  period,  and  orna- 
mented with  some  elegant  sculptures,  is  its  chief 
public  edifice ;  it  has  several  other  churches,  a  syna- 
gogue, civU  and  military  hospital,  some  good 
cavalry  barracks,  many  oil,  madder,  and  other 
mills,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn, 
woollens,  soap,  Ac.  The  forest  of  Haguenau  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  France;  it  extends  over  an 
area  of  17,000  hectares. 

HAINAN,  or  HAI-LAM  (Chinese,  <  SouOi  of 
the  Sea*)y  a  laige  island  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  be- 
tween lat.  180  and  20°  S.,  and  long.  108<'  20'  and 
109^  £.,  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
forming  a  dep.  of  the  prov.  of  Canton,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  bv  a  strait  from  15  to  20 
m.  wide,  probably  identical  with  what  was  called 
*  the  Gates  of  China,'  by  the  Mohammedan  authors 
of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  (Chinese  Reposi- 
tory, L  87.)  The  island  is  of  a  somewhat  oval 
shape ;  greatest  length,  NE.  to  SW.,  about  180  m. ; 
average  breadth,  ne^rlv  70  m.  Area,  perhaps 
about  12,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  in  1823  as 
little  short  of  a  million,  independent  of  uncon- 
quered  tribes  in  the  interior.  A  mountain  chain 
runs  through  Hainan  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  near  its  centre  rises  above  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  In  this  part  of  the  island  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  take  their  origin,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size.  The  £.  coast  is  bold  and  rocky ; 
the  W.  low ;  the  S.  has  some  good  harboura ;  but 
Hainan  generally,  like  Formosa,  is  surrounded 
with  many  rocks  and  shoals  dangeroiu  to  ship- 
ping. The  climate  is  very  hot :  the  heat  is,  how- 
ever, tempered  by  sea-breezes,  frequent  fogs,  and 
abundant  dews.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy ;  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  is  more  productive  than  the 
E.,  but  the  country  is^  upon  the  whole,  barren : 
and,  except  timber,  nee,  and  sugar  (the  latter 
principally  sent  to  the  N.  of  China),  its  articles  of 
export  are  very  few.    Its  chief  wealth  consists  in 
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its  timber :  the  forests  which  corcr  the  mountains 
abound  with  sandal,  cocoa,  rose,  and  other  cabinet 
woods,  braziletto,  ebony,   4c.    Tobacco,  cotton, 
and  indigo  are  raised,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Various  fruits  are  grown,  and  the  sweet  potato 
forms  an  important  article  of  culture  and  food. 
Bees  are  very  j^entiful,  and  wax  is  a  valuable 
item  of  produce.    Pearl  oysters  and  coral  abound 
around  the  shores,  on  many  parts  of  which  exten- 
sive salt  works  are  established.    Small  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  interior. 
The  natives  carry  on  some  trade  with  Anam,  Siam, 
and  Singapore.    On  their  voyages  to  Siam,  they 
cut  timber  along  the  coasts  of  Tsiampa  and  Cam- 
boja,  with  which  tiiey  build  iunks  at  Bankok. 
These  junks  are  then  laden  witli  cargoes  saleable 
at  Canton  or  Haban,  and  both  cargoes  and  junks 
being  sold,  the  profits  are  divided    among   the 
builders.    Most  part  of  the  pop.  are  Chinese,  who 
are  similar  to  the  inhabe.  of  the  opposite  coast; 
but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  different  race, 
supposed  to  be  aboriginal,  some  of  whom  have 
submitted  to  the  Chinese  government,  while  others 
still  hold  a  savage  independence.    The  island  is 
subdivided  into  13  districts.    The  cap.,  Kiong- 
tchou,  a  populous  city,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Chinese  governor,  is' on  the  N.  coast.    Several 
other  towns  have  a  pop.  of  some  thousand  inhabe. 
Hainan  appears  to  nave  been  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  aoout  ofuio  108  B.a,  and  conquered  by 
them  soon  aftawards.    It  was  annexed  to  the 
of  which  it  now  forms  a  part,  in  1381. 


prov, 

(Ritter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  iiL  881-893 ;  Purefoy,  in 

Asiat,  Researches,  voL  xx.) 

HAINAULT,  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  which  see. 

HALBERSTADT,  a  town  of  Prussia,   prov. 
Saxony,  gov.  Magdeburg,  cap.  circ  and  prmci- 
pality  of  same  name,  on  the  Holzemme,  a  tributary 
of  the  Bode,  82  m.  SW.  Magdeburg,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  raUway.    Pop.  22,810  in  1861, 
exclusive  of  garrison  of  1,136.    The  town  is  veiy 
ancient ;  is  built  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  surrounded  with  walls,  outside  which  toe  three 
subtubs.    It  has  a  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  15th 
century,  remarkable  for  its  paintings  and  stained 
glass  windows,  ten  other  Protestant,  and  two  Bom, 
Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  handsome  man- 
sion house  (formerly  a  royJ[  palace),  gymnasium, 
superior  town  and  girls'  schools,  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, two  large  public  libraries,  a  school  of  mid- 
wifery, an  orphan  asylum,  house  of  correction, 
theatre,  and  several  nne  private  collections    of 
paintings,  medals,  and  antiques.    It  is  the  seat  of 
the  superior  courts  of  the  gov.,  of  town  and  distr. 
courts,  and  a  board  of  tolls  and  taxation,  and  has 
numerous  factories  for  woollen  stuffs  of  secondary 
quality,  carpets,  linen  fabrics,  leather  gloves,  straw 
hats,  starch,  tobacco,  and  soap,  with  extensive 
oil  refineries,  numerous    breweries,  lithographic 
printing  establishments,  and  a  considerable  trade 
m  com  and  wool.    Its  commercial  importance  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  of  late  years.    The  epoch 
of  its  foundation  is  uncertain.    It  was  made  a 
bishop's  see  in  804.    A  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  1179,  by  Henry  the  Lion.    It  was  ceded 
to  Prussia,  together  with  its  principality,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  has  ever  smce  belonged 
to  that  power,  except  during  the  existence  of  the 
short-lived  kmgdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part. 

HALES-OWEN,  a  par.  and  market-town  of 
England,  partly  in  an  insulated  portion  of  co. 
Salop,  hund.  Brimstrey,  and  partly  in  co.  Wor- 
cester, lower  div.  hund.  Halfshire,  104  m.  NW. 
Ix)ndon,  7  m.  WSW.  Birmingham,  and  24  m.  NE. 
Worcester.  Pop.  of  town  2,91 1,  and  of  par.  29,298 
in  1861.    Area  of  par.,  11,290  acres.    The  town, 
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which  consbts  of  a  handsome  main  stieet,  crossed 

by  several  others  of  inferior  character,  stands  on 

the  Stour,  in  a  beauUful  and  well -wooded  valley, 

and  bean  the  appearance  of  a  busy  and  thriving 

place.    The  church  is  of  Norman  architecture  and 

has  a  light  spire  cnriouslv  sui^rted  on  four  arches. 

St.  Kcnelm  s  chapel,  sitnat^  outside  the  town, 

was  originally  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 

and  a  part  yet  remains  apparently  of  that  early 

date.    The  far  laiger  part,  however,  was  built  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  tower,  with  its 

ornamental  pinnades,  is  an  elegant  specimen  of 

the  Gothic  style.    Few  buildings  so  snoall  present 

such  striking  axxdiitectural  contrasts.    There  are 

three  places  of  worship  for  dissentos.     A  free 

grammar-school  was  established  here  during  the 

Commonwealth  by  a  chancery  oommisaton,  which 

provided  it  with  an  endowment,  the  present  yearly 

value  of  which  is  about  ISO/.    Shenstone,    the 

poet,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  *  the  Lea- 

sowes,'  a  beautiful  villa  in  the  neighbourhood, 

was  educated  at  this  school :  his  monument  is  in 

the  church.    The  manufacture  of  nails  and  the 

coarser  kinds  of  hardware  and  tools  constitutes  the 

chief  employment  of  the  working  classes.    Sted 

is  extensively  made  in  the  hamlet  of  Con^jsieaves; 

and  coal  mines  are  worked  within  the  parish. 

Hales-owen  is  under  the  jurisdiction  <^  the  co. 
magistrates,  who  hold  petty  sessions  here.  A 
high  bailiff,  headborough,  and  constable  are  annu- 
ally elected  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  these  officers  govern  the  internal 
economy  of  the  town.  A  court  of  requests  is  hdd 
every  third  week  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
M.,  the  power  of  which  extends  to  five  other  park 
Markets  on  Monday;  fairs  on  Easter  and  Whit- 
Monday  for  hones,  cattle,  and  cheese. 

An  abbey  of  Premonstratensian  monks  was 
founded  here  in  the  reign  of  King  John  out  of 
funds  provided  by  that  monarch.  Its  revenues,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  amounted, 
according  to  Speed,  to  338/.  The  ruins  are  exten- 
sive, ana  have  partially  been  converted  into  farm- 
ing premiaes.  A  few  very  fine  lancet  windows  at 
Uie  gable  end  of  the  chapter-house  indicate  the 
style  of  building  to  have  been  eariy  English. 

HALIFAX,  a  market- town,  par.,  and  parL  bor. 
of  England,  co.  York,  W.  Riding,  wap.  Morley,  no 
the  Hebble,  a  branch  of  the  Calder,  36  m.  WSW. 
York,  13  m.  WSW.  Leeds,  170  m.  NNW.  London 
bv  road,  and  202^  m.  by  Great  NorUiem  raflwav. 
Pop.  of  bor.  37,014,  and  of  par.  147,988  in  186'l. 
The  entire  parish  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kmgdom,  and  nearly  equals  in  size  the  county 
of  Rutland.  It  includes  23  townships,  and  76,740 
acres.  For  rating,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  parish  district  of  Halifax,  the  chapeuy  of 
Heptoostall,  and  the  chapelry  of  EUand.  The 
pari.  bor.  includes  the  township  of  Halifax,  with 
small  contiguous  portions  of  the  townships  of  X. 
and  S.  Owram,  lying  alon^the  £.  side  of  the 
Hebble  brook.  The  toMm  is  built  on  a  gentle 
slope,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  In  many 
parts  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irr^rular;  but 
some,  ns  Brood  Street  and  Waterhouse  i»treet,  are 
handsome  and  spacious.  It  is  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  almost  exclu- 
sively built  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  N.  and  S. 
Owram ;  but  a  few  still  remain,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  A*^III.,  of  plaster,  with  carved  oak  fiwM- 
work.  Within  the  entire  parish  there  are  abov« 
20  episcopal,  and  80  dissenting  places  of  worship; 
but  some  of  these  are  in  the  nual  districts.  Withm 
the  town  are  seven  churches,  the  largest  of  which, 
St.  John's,  the  parish  church,  buUt  in  the  fifteoith 
century,  is  of  pointed  Gothic  architectore.  It 
has  a  lobby,  nave»  side  aisles,  and  chancel ;  and  2 
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tide  cltapels  were  added  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  a  handsome  painted  window,  similar  to 
the  Mary^ld  %vindow  in  York  cathedral.  The 
tower,  which  is  highly  ornamented,  contains  a 
peal  of  ten  bells,  and  is  117  ft.  high.  Among  the 
other  churches  is  the  new  Gothic  ettifice  of  All 
Souls,  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  £.  Akrovd,  with  a 
spire  236  ft.  high.  In  Sowerby  (Jhurch  is  a 
monumelital  statue  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  a 
native  of  that  township.  Trinity  Church,  built 
in  1798,  is  a  Grecian  edifice,  with  Ionic  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  and  cupola  at  the  W.  end. 
St.  James's,  opened  in  1832,  is  a  pseudo-Gothic 
structure,  yritti  square  turrets  at  the  W.  end. 
Besides  the  episcopal  places  of  worship,  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Methodist  New  Connection,  Boman  Catholics, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  among  which  one,  belonging  to  the 
Independents,  is  remarkable  for  classical  elegance 
and  good  taste.  Connected  with  the  churches  and 
chapels  are  many  Sunday  schools;  and  the  Halifax 
8.  8.  Union  comprises  numerous  schools,  attended 
by  upwards  of  5,000  children.  The  National 
School,  built  in  1815,  near  Trinity  Church,  is 
attended  by  about  300  boys ;  and  the  Lancastrian 
School,  opened  in  1818,  has  more  than  300  of  both 
sexes.  The  parish  has  7  free  or  endowed  schools ; 
but  of  these  only  one.  Smith's  charity  school, 
founded  in  1726,  is  situated  in  the  town.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  grammar  school,  in  the  township  of 
Skircoat,  was  chartered  in  1585,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  12  governors,  chosen  from  among  the 
inhab.  The  rental  of  the  school  property  is  con- 
siderable. The  school  is  free  to  the  sons  of  all 
parishioners;  but  the  number  of  scholars  was 
recently  only  about  40.  'Vhe  grammar  schools  at 
Hipperholme,  N.  Owram,  and  Heptonstall  are 
attended  not  only  by  the  free  boys,  but  others, 
who  pay  for  their  schooling.  Wheelwright's 
school  at  Rishworth  is  a  noble  establishment,  sup- 
ported at  an  expense  of  more  than  2,000/.  a  year, 
and  providing  a  liberal  education  for  80  boys,  with 
2  exhilntions  of  l&OL  a  year  at  the  universities : 
it  is  supointended  by  2  masters  and  a  matron. 
There  are  numerous  charities  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  aged,  none  of  which  need  any  particular 
mention,  except  Waterhouse's  almshouse  and  blue- 
coat  school,  established  in  1627  for  12  aged  persons, 
and  20  orphan  children.  The  largest  public  build- 
ing is  the  Piece  Hall,  a  very  extensive  quadran- 
gular stone  steucture,  occupving  more  than  2 
acres  of  ground:  it  has  a  rustic  basement  story, 
above  which  are  two  other  stories  fronted  by 
colonnades  having  walks  within  them  leading  to 
the  various  storerooms,  of  which  there  are  815.  In 
these  rooma  the  manufacturers  keep  their  doths 
for  sale.  This  building,  erected  m  1779,  cost 
12,0002.  The  infirmary,  built  in  very  elegant 
style,  furnishes  excellent  accommodation  for  the 
many  sick  who  resort  thither.  The  baths  on  the 
Huddeisfield  road  are  well  adapted  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  have  a  bowling-green  attached.  The 
Duilding  in  Harrison  Lane,  called  the  Public 
Rooms,  has  elegant  assembly  rooms,  and  other 
accommodations,  both  for  pleasure  and  business. 
There  are  two  subscription  libraries,  one  of  which 
has  apartments  in  the  Public  Rooms.  The  town 
possesses,  amon^  other  public  establishments,  a 
Literary  and  Philoeophical  Society,  established  in 
1830,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  opened  in  1856. 
The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  St.  James's  Road,  erected 
in  1839,  has  a  huge  room  adapted  for  lectures.  The 
theatre,  though  small,  is  quite  large  enough  for  a 
pop.  which  seems  to  feel  little  interest  in  such 
amusements.  Outside  the  town,  on  the  W.,  is 
Gibbet  Hill,  where  formerly,  in  conseqnenoe  of  a 


local  law  designed  principally  for  the  protection 
of  the  clothiers,  felons  convicted  of  depredating 
upon  their  property  were  executed  by  a  machine 
like  the  French  gmUotine.  The  gas  works  are  in 
S.  Owram,  and  in  Ovenden  are  the  springs  and 
reservoirs  which  supply  the  tovm  with  excellent 
water.  A  public  cemetery  has  been  laid  out,  with  a 
park  of  15  acres ;  to  which  baths  are  attached.  The 
park  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Crossley,  owner  of  a 
caipet  factory  employing  3,000  to  4,000  persons. 

The  magistrates  of  Halifax  are  also  county 
magistrates.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  IbL;  a  countv  court  is  established  in  the 
town.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Halifax  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  the  franchise  was 
withdrawn  at  the  Restoration ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  growing  and  universally  acknowledged 
importance,  it  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till 
the  Reform  Act  again  conferred  on  it  theprivil^c 
of  sending  2  representatives  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
parL  bor.  includes  small  portions  of  N.  and  S. 
Owram,  as  well  as  the  township  of  Halifax : 
registered  electors,  1,699  in  1865.  Market  on 
Saturday.  Fairs,  June  24,  and  the  first  Saturday 
in  Nov.  for  cattle  and  horses. 

For  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  the  par. 
is  formed  into  2  unions,  Halifax  Union  comprising 
20  townships,  and  the  Todmorden  Union,  includ- 
ing the  Heptonstall  district  and  the  chapelry  of 
Todmorden. 

llie  rise  of  Halifax  is  attributable  wholly  to  its 
manufacturing  industry,  which  is  itself  mainly  a 
consequence  of  its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and 
of  the  means  of  internal  navigation.  The  cloth- 
weavers  first  settled  here  in  the  banning  of  the 
15th  century,  since  which  time  it  slowly,  but  gra- 
dually, increased  till  the  American  and  French 
wars,  when  extraordinary  activity  prevailed,  and 
the  pop.  was  proportionally  enlarged.  The  intro- 
duction of  steam-engines*  and  power-looms  has 
also,  of  late  years,  contributed  in  no  Uttle  decree 
to  increase  its  importance  as  a  place  of  trade.  The 
town  is  united  by  a  canal  with  the  Rochdale  canal 
and  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation ;  and  has, 
consequently,  a  navigable  communication  with 
Hull  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  on  the  other. 
The  establishment  of  railways  has  much  contri- 
buted to  the  rise  of  Halifax,  situated  as  it  is  in 
the  very  centre  of  this  new  network  of  roads.  Its 
constant  increase  of  wealth  is  shown  in  its  income- 
tax  returns,  which  show  an  enormous  rise  in  the 
annual  value  of  real  propertv.  It  amounted  to 
129,780/.  in  1857,  and  to  160,900/.  in  1862. 

The  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  shalloons,  tammies,  and  draw-boys, 
best  known  under  the  title  of  figured  lastings  and 
amens,  superfine  quilled  everlastings,  double  rus- 
sets and  seiges,  all  which  are  made  of  combing 
wooL  They  are  brought  in  an  unfinished  state  to 
the  Piece-hall,  where  the  merchants  attend  every 
Saturday  to  make  their  purchases.  There  is, 
besides,  a  very  considerable  manufactory  of  ker- 
seys and  half-thicks,  also  of  bockings  and  baize, 
chiefiy  carried  on  in  the  vale  of  Ripponden, 
whence  comes  a  large  portion  of  the  cloth  used  for 
clothing  the  British  navy.  Large  quantities  are 
also  sent  to  Holland  and  all  parts  of  America. 
The  most  promising  branch  of  manufacture,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  cloth  and  coatings,  which  was  also 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  persons 
of  enterprise,  who,  at  vast  expense,  erected  mills 
on  the  Calder  and  its  tributaries.  The  success  of 
these  factories  was  such  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  Leeds  merchants,  who  had  been  previously 
used  to  buy  the  same  articles  from  the  lower  ma- 
nufacturenat  their  cloth-hall,  and  parliament  waa 
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petitioned,  in  1794  and  1806|  to  prevent  any  mer- 
chant from  becoming  a  manufacturer.  The  leps- 
lature  ver}'  properly  refused  to  cramp  the  enei^^es 
of  Halifax,  to  serve  ]>rivate  interests  in  Leeds. 
Bombazins  also  and  crapes,  together  with  other 
fabrics  of  silk  and  worsted  mixed,  are  manufac- 
tured here;  and  the  manufacture  of  cottons  is 
becoming  a  rapidly  increasing  and  most  Important 
branch  of  industry.  A  great  number  of  hands  are 
employed  in  making  machinery. 

Halifax,  a  marit.  city  of  British  N.  America, 
on  a  small  peninsula  on*  the  SK.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  Pop.  21, 980  in  1860. 
The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  about 
250  ft.  in  height,  rising  from  the  W.  side  of  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  American  continent. 
The  streets  are  generally  broad;  the  principal, 
which  runs  next  the  harbour,  is  well  paved,  and 
most  of  the  others  are  macadamised. 

The  front  of  the  town  is  lined  by  wharfs.  Ware- 
houses rise  over  the  wharfs,  as  well  as  in  different 
partd  of  the  town  ;  and  dwelling-houses  and  pub- 
lic buildings  rear  their  heads  over  each  other  as 
they  stretch  along  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
Among  the  public  edifices  is  Province  Building, 
a  handsome  stone  edifice  140  ft.  long,  by  70  HL 
broad,  and  ornamented  with  a  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  It  comprises  chambers  for  the 
council  and  l^islative  assembly,  the  supreme 
court,  ^'arious  government  ofiices,  and  the  Halifax 
public  library.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  town  is  the 
Government  House,  a  sombre,  but  solid-looking 
building,  near  which  is  the  residence  of  the  mili- 
taiy  commandant.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is 
the  admiral's  residence,  a  plain  stone  building. 
The  dockyard,  at  the  end  of  a  stragghng  subuib, 
covers  14  acres,  and  forms  the  chief  depot  of  naval 
•tores  in  the  British  N.  American  colonies.  It  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  shelter,  repair,  and  outfit 
of  the  fleeta  cruiaing  on  the  American  coaat  and 
in  the  W.  Indies.  The  N.  and  S.  barracks  may 
accommodate  three  regiments;  and  attached  to 
them  is  a  good  library.  The  other  government 
buildings  are  the  ordnance  and  commissariat 
stores,  and  the  military  hospital,  erected  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent  Dalhousie  College  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  freestone,  but  not  yet  efiicient  as  a 
seat  of  education.  There  are  8  chuichea,  a  large 
K.  Catholic  chapel,  2  Presbyterian,  and  4  other 
chapels  belonging  to  different  sects,  a  poor- 
house,  house  of  correction,  an  exchange,  some 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  small  theatre.  The  mar- 
kets are  well  supplied  ¥rith  provisions,  bat  the 
inns  and  boarding-houtes  are  reported  to  be  very 
indifferent. 

The  harbour  opposite  the  town,  where  ships 
usually  anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there 
are  12  fathoms  water,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile 
wide.  After  narrowing  to  ^  ni.,  about  1  m.  above 
the  upper  end  of  the  town,  it  expands  into  Bedford 
Basin.  This  sheet  of  water,  which  is  completelv 
landlo<^ed,  occupies  a  surface  of  10  b^,  m.,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  British  navy. 
Halifax  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and 
its  navigation  is  scarcely  ever  interrupted  bv  ice. 
The  best  mark  in  sailing  for  it  is  Sambro  Ught^ 
bouse,  on  a  small  island  off  Sambro  Head,  about 
13  m.  S.  by  £.  Halifax,  with  a  fixed  light  210  ft, 
high.  Another  lighthouse  stands  on  Magher's 
Beach,  a  spit  extending  from  M^Nab's  Isluid,  a 
wooded  and  cultivated  ialand,  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  port.  When  the  latter  light  is  seen,  shine 
may  run  in  without  fear.  The  passa|(e  on  the  W. 
side  of  M'Nab's  Island  is  for  large  ships,  the  other 
on  the  £.  has  only  water  for  schooners.  There 
are  several  other  small  islands  further  in,  on  one 
qt  which,  nearly  opposite  the  town,  some  strong 
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batteries  are  mountied.  Some  other  forts  defend 
the  harbour.  North  West  Arm,  which  bounds 
Halifax  peninsula  on  the  W.,  is  4  m.  long, 
nearly  ^  m.  wide,  and  has  from  10  to  20  fathoms' 
deptli  of  water,  with  safe  anchorage.  Near  its 
head  lies  Melville  Island,  some  buildings  on 
which  were  formerly  used  for  the  detention  of  pri- 
soners of  war.  A  joint-stock  company's  canal,  in 
aid  of  which  the  legislature  contributed'  15.000/., 
connects  the  harbour  of  Halilax  with  Cobequid 
Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Since  its  first  settlement,  in  1749,  Halifax  has 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  a  profitable  fishery  an<l 
trade.  The  latter,  especially,  is  in  as  prosperous 
a  condition  as  that  of  uiy  town  in  British 
America ;  and  this  city  may  be  said  to  engross 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
chief  trade  is  with  the  W.  Indies,  and  other  British 
colonies,  the  U.  States,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
vessels  belonging  to  this  and  the  other  ports  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  and  in  the  timber  and  lumber  trade. 

In  1817,  Halifax  was  declared  a  free  port  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  has  since  acquired  the  privi> 
lege  of  warehousing.  Some  ships  of  large  same  are 
employed  in  the  South  Sea  fishery ;  but,  genei^y 
speaking,  the  inhab.  are  len  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful fishers  than  the  New  Englanders.  Halifax 
has  some  mvinfactures,  but  they  are  of  no  great 
importance,  and  confined  to  artides  of  immediate 
consumption;  as  soap,  candles,  leather,  paper, 
snuff,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  porter,  ale,  and  refined 
sugar.  Packets  sail  between  Halifax  and  Fal- 
mouth, and  others  regularly  to  Liverpool,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  the  W.  Indies ;  steam  ferxy-boat» 
also  ply  constantly  to  and  from  Dartmouth,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 

HALL,  a  town  of  Wtirtemberg,  arc.  Jaxt,  on 
both  sides  the  Kocher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  84  m.  N£.  Stuttgart,  on  the  railway 
from  Stottgart  to  Anspach  and  Nuremberg.  Pop. 
6,862  in  1861.  Hall--«ometimes  called  *  Suabian 
Hall,'  to  distmguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the 
name — is  ancient,  and  was  formerlv  a  free  impeiial 
dty.  It  has  seven  churches,  a  fine  town-hall,  a 
richly  endowed  gvmnasium,  an  ancient  mint,  a 
hospital,  and  public  libraries.  Next  to  Ulm,  it 
has  the  greatest  number  of  sugar  refineries  in  the 
kingdom ;  it  has  also  some  soap  and  other  factories, 
and  a  large  trade  in  oxen  and  hogs ;  but  its  chid* 
artide  of  comm^ce  is  salt,  procured  from  the  sa- 
line springs  in  its  vidnity. 

HALLE,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  distr. 
Merseburg,  cap.  circ  same  name,  on  the  Saale,  93 
m.  SSW.  Berlin,  65  m.  NE.  Gotha,  and  18  m.  NW. 
I^ipzic,  on  the  railway  from  Leipzic  to  Maicde- 
burg.  Pop.  42,976  in  1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison 
of  1,469.  The  shape  of  the  town  is  an  irrognlar 
parallelogram,  and  contains  three  quarters,  viz. 
Halle,  Glaucha,  and  Neumarkt,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  magistrates.  It  has  few  remarkable  edi- 
fices. The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Marv  was  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  &t  Maurice 
as  early  as  the  twelfth.  In  the  market  place  is  a 
singular  structure,  260  ft.  hi^h,  caUed  the  Red 
Tower.  The  other  prindpal  buildings  are  F»anke*s 
Institute,  the  universitv  hall,  and  the  hoenntals. 
Outside  the  walls,  £.  of  the  town,  is  an  ekganc 
monument  in  honour  of  the  Germans  who  feU  in 
the  battle  of  Leipzic  The  old  castle  of  Horitz- 
beig,  where  the  archbishops  of  Magdeboi;^  used 
formerly  to  reside,  was  mostly  destroyed  m  the 
thirty  years'  war :  the  solitary  remaining  wini;  is 
used  as  a  Calvinistic  diurch.  Halle  is  not  rcmaik- 
able  as  a  place  of  trade ;  but  hardware  and  staicb- 
making  are  more  followed  than  any  other  branch 
of  industr>\    In  a  valley  near  the'  river  are  two 
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laigQ  salt  springBi,  which  formerly  were  extremely 
prodocth'e ;  at  present,  however,  they  yield  only 
about  16,0CK)  quintala  a  year. 

The  university  wa«  founded  bv  Frederick  T.  in 
1694,  and  tx)on  after  ita  establishment  became 
known  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Ptetist  divines  of 
(vermany,  who  have  exerciited  in  subsequent  times 
a  most  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  over  the 
morals  of  the  people ;  and  since  this  time  it  has 
always  been  known  as  a  great  theological  uni- 
versity, though  the  sentiments  of  ita  professors 
have  veiged  more  and  more  towards  Batianal- 
i»m.  At  the  beginning  of  the  {Mesent  centur\%  the 
university  of  Halle  had  reached  the  height  of  its 
prosperity ;  but  Napoleon's  victory  at  Jena  led  to 
lU  dissolution,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  r^aincd 
a  positive  existence  till  after  his  overthrow  in  1815, 
when  it  was  united  with  that  of  Wittembetg,  and 
called  the  United  Frederick' Umvertity  of  Hatte- 
WiUemberg,  In  1829  there  were  1,400  students, 
944  of  whom  belonged  to  the  theological  faculty. 
Subeeqnentlv  to  this  period,  however,  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  attracted  many  of  its  students, 
whose  numbers  have  fallen  to  about  800.  Francke, 
Wolff,  Yater,  Seraler,  Wegscheider,  Gesenius,  Pfaff, 
and  Tholttck  are  a  few  among  its  theologians ;  be- 
sides whom,  Meckel  and  other  medical  professors 
have  contributed  to  raise  ita  character  as  a  school 
<^  medicine.  The  library  contains  about  60,000 
volumes ;  and  there  are,  besides,  museums  of  va- 
rious kinds,  an  anatomical  theatre,  chemical  labo- 
ratory, botanical  garden  and  observatory.  Three 
hospitals  connected  with  the  medical  school  furnish 
the  students  with  ample  opportunities  of  seeing 
practice.  Besides  the  university,  there  axe  several 
institutions  for  education,  the  chief  among  which 
is  the  institute  founded  by  Francke  in  1698.  It 
oonsist»~l,  of  an  orphan  school,  educating  about 
150  children,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  boys;  2, 
of  a  royal  pttdagogiom,  for  educating  children  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  which  has  trained  since  ita 
establishment  upwards  of  8,000  children  ;  8,  of  a 
Latin  school,  intended  chiefly  to  impart  sound 
grammatical  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  citisens; 
4,  of  a  Bible  press,  which  has  sent  forth  some 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  at  which  also  certain  classical  works  are 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  studoits.  The  profits 
are  continuidly  applied  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  establishment.  The  building  has  been 
recenUy  enriched  with  an  excellent  bronze  statue 
of  the  founder,  by  Kauch.  Its  cost  was  defrayed 
bv  a  subscription,*  headed  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
italle  has  a  society  of  natural  history  and  an  Ori- 
ental society. 

HALSTKAD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Essex,  hund.  Hinckford,  on  rising  ground, 
near  the  Colne,  48  m.  N£.  London,  and  23  m.  W. 
by  S.  Ipswich,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  5,707,  and  of  par.  6,917  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  6,280  acres.  The  town  has  wide  and 
clean  streeta,  and  a  good  market  place  in  its  centre. 
The  churoh  is  a  fine  old  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  having  a  tower  and  wooden  steeple.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  three  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters.  A  grammar  school  was  founded  here 
in  1594,  for  the  education  of  forty  poor  children 
within  this  or  the  adjoining  parishes,  the  go- 
vemoiB  of  Christ^s  Hospital,  in  London,  being  the 
trustees.  The  town  has  six  other  schools.  A 
baize  manufacture,  formerly  flourishing,  has  al- 
most wholly  decayed ;  but  there  are  many  hand 
looms  employed  on  figured  and  plain  silk  velvets. 
Winding  silk  employs  numerous  females :  many 
of  the  poor  people  are  engaged  in  straw  plaiting. 
Hops  are  abundantly  ralMd  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Haistead,  nnder  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
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is  the  chief  town  of  a  union  comprising  sixteen 
parishes.  Markets  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  com ; 
fairs  on  May  6  and  Oct  29,  for  cattle,  <fcc 

HAM,  a  toi^Ti  of  France,  dop.  Somme,  cap. 
cant.,  in  a  marshy  plain  near  the  Somme,  and  on 
the  canal  d'Angoul^me,  86  m.  ESE.  Amiens. 
Pop.  2,878  in  1861.  Ham  is  celebrated  for  its 
castle,  a  strong  fortress  used  as  a  state  prison,  in 
which  Prince  Polignac  and  other  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  were  confined  for  six  yearB.  Subse- 
quently, Ham  became  the  prison  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  from  Oct  10, 1840,  to  Mav  24, 1846 ;  and 
the  prince  having  become  ruler  of  l^'rance,  he  him- 
self sent  there,  after  the  cmip  d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 
1851,  some  of  his  political  adversaries.  The  castle 
of  Ham  is  visible  from  a  great  distance ;  it  has  a 
large  round  tower,  built  in  1470,  108  ft  in  height, 
and  as  many  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  extra- 
ordinary" thickness.  The  lordship  of  Ham  was 
united  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown  by  Henri 
IV. ;  Louis  XIV.  demolished  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  but  preserved  the  castle. 

HAM  AD  AN  (an.  Echatand),  a  town  of  Persia, 
prov.  Irak,  and  cap.  beglerbeglik  same  name,  190 
m.  WSW.  Teheran,  and  260  m.  NW.  Ispahan ; 
lat  84^  58'  N.,  long.  48o  E.  It  stands  on  a  slop 
near  the  small  river  Hamadan-tchai,  and  at  tnc 
foot  of  Mount  Elwund  (the  Oronle*  of  antiquity). 
Its  pop.  is  variously  stated  at  from  26,000  to  40,000, 
the  smaller  number  being  perhaps  nearest  the 
mark.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space,  the  houses  being  profusely  inter- 
spened  witn  trees.  The  ruins  of  walls  and  houses 
snow  that  it  must  formerly  have  been  an  immense 
city,  filled  with  splendid  edifices ;  but  it  now  con- 
tains only  a  single  ^ood  street,  the  rest  being  in- 
ferior to  those  seen  in  other  eastern  towns.  The 
largest  public  building  is  the  Metjid-^umah^  in  a 
large  square,  used  as  a  marketplace:  there  are 
also  se\'eral  other  mosques,  an  Armenian  churoh, 
a  Jews*  synagogue,  some  public  baths,  bazaars  and 
caravanserais,  all  of  whicn  indicate,  by  their  rain- 
ous  state,  the  fallen  proiperity  of  the  place.  Near 
the  great  mosque,  in  a  Jews'  grave-yard  filled 
with  tombs,  stands  a  building  which  claims,  by 
its  Hebrew  inscription,  to  ^  the  sepulchre  of 
Esther  and  Moitlecai ;  but  Morier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  structure  is  Mohammedan ;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, raised  or  rebuilt  after  the  sack  of  Hamadan 
by  Timour.  Within  the  town  also  are  the  tombs 
of  the  celebrated  physician  Avicenna,  of  the  Per- 
sian poet  Attar,  and  of  the  Arabic  poet  Abul- 
Hasif  f  and  on  this  account  it  is  much  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 
On  a  height  commanding  a  complete  view  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan ;  and  a  little  below  are  some  re- 
mains, considered  by  Morier  t4>  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Media.  The 
same  writer  observes,  that  'Hamadan  presents 
more  objects  of  researeh  to  the  antiquary  than 
any  other  cit^  that  he  had  visited  in  Persia.'  The 
modem  town  is  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  leather, 
in  which  it  has  a  large  trade,  and  carpet  and  silk 
weaving  is  also  pursued  to  some  extent ;  but  ita 
chief  wealth  is  derived  from  its  situation  on  the 
great  oommereial  road  between  Bagdad,  Teheran, 
and  Ispahan.  The  environs  are  highly  productive; 
but  toe  absence  of  forest  timber  deprives  the 
scenery  of  a  picturesque  character,  and  causes 
wood  to  be  so  expensive  that  dried  cow-dung  is 
usually  subatitnted  for  it  as  fuel. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hamadan 
stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  Ecbatana, 
Agbatana,  or  Apobatana;  though  SirW.  Jonea 
fixed  it  at  Tabriz,  and  Dr.  Williams,  of  Edinburgh, 
at  Ispahan.   No  position,  however,  except  Hama- 
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dan,  will  snit  the  deecriptions  of  Isidore  Carax 
and  Diodoms  Siculus,  as  haa  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  reviewer  of  *  Williams's  Geo^.  of  Asia 
Minor,'  in  the '  Journal  of  Education.'  (ii.  p.  305.) 
Ecbatana  of  Media  was  founded,  or  rather  enlarged, 
by  Dejoces,  circa  tamo  680  B.C.  The  Medes,  says 
Herodotus,  *  obedient  to  the  command  of  their  king, 
erected  that  great  and  strong  city  now  known 
under  the  name  of  A^batana,  where  the  walls  are 
built  circle  within  circle,  and  are  so  constructed, 
that  each  inner  circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbour 
by  the  height  of  the  battlements  alone.  This  was 
ejected  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  coni- 
cal hill,  and  partly  by  the  building  itself.  The 
number  of  the  circles  was  sevMi,  and  within  the 
innermost  were  bqilt  the  palace  and  the  treasury. 
The  circ.  of  the  outermost  wall  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Athens,  'llie  Median  nation  were  or- 
dered to  construct  their  houses  in  a  circle  round 
the  outer  wall'  (Herod,  i  95-130.)  We  are  told 
in  the  Apocrypha,  that  in  the  reign  of  Arphaxad 
(Phraortes)  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  *  spoiled  the  streets  thereof,  and 
turned  the  beauty  thereof  into  shame.'  (Judith, 
i.  14.)  From  the  days  of  Darius  to  those  of  Jen-* 
ghis  Khan  it  was,  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  its 
climate,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  during  those  months  of  summer  in  which 
the  heat  of  Susa  and  Ispahan  is  almost  insupport- 
able. It  was  reduced  by  the  caliph  Othman, 
nearly  destroyed  by  Jenghis  Khan,  and  again 
taken  and  ravaged  oy  Timour  at  the  end  of  the 
14th  century.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  city  of  considerable  import- 
ance under  the  Sophi  dynasty.  In  1722  it  suffered 
greatly  during  the  wars  that  took  place  after  the 
dethronement  of  Shah-Hussein,  and  more  recently 
from  the  pillage  of  the  Turks  under  Ahmed,  pacha 
of  Bagdad.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Turks  till 
Nadir  Shah  drove  them  beyond  the  Tigris,  and 
again  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Its 
present  ruinous  appearance  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  of  its  having  be«i  so  often  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  the  object  of  plunder.  This,  the  ^reat  Median 
Ecbatana,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Atro- 
patenian  Ecbatana,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
fixed  by  Major  Rawlinson  at  Takhti-Suleiman, 
180  m.  SSE.  Tabriz.  (Geog.  Journal,  x. ;  Kin- 
neir's  Persia;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  ii.;  Morier's 
Travels,  ii.) 

HAM  AH  (an.  Epiphania)^  a  city  of  Svria,  and 
cap.  of  a  sanjuck,  on  the  Orontes,  76  m.  N£.  Tri- 
poli, and  81  m.  S.  Aleppo;  lat,  84«>  56'  N.,  long. 
87°  &  16"  K  Pop.  estimated  at  46,000.  The  city 
u  pleasantly  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
or  Aaszy,  which  is  here  crossed  by  four  bridges.  It 
is  walled  and  otherwise  well  defended,  and  some 
agreeable  suburbs  give  it  externally  a  prepossess- 
ing appearance.  But  the  streets,  as  in  most  cities 
of  Syria,  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty ;  and  the 
houses,  though  handsome  inside,  present  to  the 
street  only  unattractive  mud  brick  walls.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Mutzellim 
and  the  mosques,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  fur  a 
tine  old  minareL  There  are  several  bazaars,  three 
public  baths,  and  aome  handsome  residences  with 
spacious  gazdens.  Some  curious  hydraulic  works 
fur  supplying  the  town  with  water  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  river,  one  of  the  wheels  of  which 
is  70  fl.  in  diameter.  The  industry  of  the  town 
comprises  silk  and  cotton  fabrics :  it  trades  laigely 
with  Aleppo  in  European  and  colonial  mereban- 
dise,  and  being  on  a  great  caravan  route  has  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  interior  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  place  suffered  much  from  an  earth- 
quiUce  in  1167,  in  common  with  other  Syrian 
^wns;  and  hence  there  are  few  antiquities,  a 
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square  mound  of  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  dty 
being  the  only  vestige  of  the  older  buildinpv. 
There  is  no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  Hamah  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Hamath  mentioned  in  Scripiure, 
and  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hamath. 
son  of  Canaan.  It  was  knuwn  in  the  time  of 
Muses ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  relieyed  from 
the  oppression  of  a  neighbouring  piinoe  by  the 
victonous  David,  to  whom,  in  testimony  of  his 
gratitude,  *  the  king  sent  Joram,  his  son,  to  sahitf 
him  and  to  bless  him.'  (2  Sam.  viiL  9, 10.)  The 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2)  styles  it  'Hamath  the 
Great.'  Its  name  was  changed  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, in  honour  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs;  and 
during  the  expedition  of  Pumpey  into  Apanuea 
and  Coele-Syria,  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
anno  63  B.C. 

HAMBURG  (REPUBLIC  OF),  an  indep.  state 
of  NW.  Germany,  the  territories  of  which  com- 
prise the  city  of  Hamburg  and  the  country  imme- 
diately surrounding  it;  the  town  of  Beigdorf,wid] 
the  district  called  the  VieHander  (the  sov^eignty 
over  which  Lb,  however,  shared  with  Labeck], 
Ritzebuttel,  Cuxhaven,  and  the  island  of  Neu- 
werk,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Elbe,  some  islands  in 
that  river  opposite  the  ci^.,  and  several  smaU  de- 
tached territories,  chiefly  situated  N.  of  the  rest, 
and  enclosed  by  the  duchy  of  Holatein.  Total 
area,  148  sq.  m. ;  pop.  210,973  in  1858.  and 
229,941  in  1861.  Neariy  the  whole  of  the  inhah. 
are  Lutherans,  except  some  2,000  Calvinists,  4,000 
Roman  Catholics,  and  above  7,000  Jews.  The 
little  state  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dudiy  of 
Holstein  except  on  the  S.  and  SW.,  when  the 
Elbe  separates  it  from  Hanover.  Besides  the 
Elbe,  it  is  watered  by  the  Alster  and  BiUe^  It  is 
generally  a  level  plain;  not  particularly  fertile, 
excepting  the  Vierlllnder,  to  the  SE.  The  isUnds 
in  the  Elbe  called  the  marA-ktndi  are  very  pro- 
ductive. A  good  deal  of  land  is  devoted  to  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  gardens;  and  the  entire 
count^  round  Hamburg  is  dotted  over  with 
flourishing  villages  and  plantations.  The  xuial 
pop.  is  in  a  good  comfortable  condition. 

The  government  of  the  republic  was,  until  the 
year  1848,  of  an  oligarchical  character,  but  owing 
to  civil  commotions  then  breaking  out,  it  had  to 
be  changed  in  a  democratic  sense.  Several  draughts 
of  charters  having  been  discussed,  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  state  was  published  on  the  28th 
September,  1860,  and  came  in  force  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1861.  According  to  the  terma  of  this 
fundamental  law,  the  government — Staat«gewalt 
— is  intrusted,  in  common,  to  two  chamben  of  re- 

Eresentatives,  the  senate,  and  the  Bttigenschaft,  or 
ouse  of  burgesses.  The  senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  ts 
composed  of  18  members,  one-half  of  which  nnm- 
ber  must  have  studied  jurisprudence,  while  seven 
out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class 
of  merchants.  The  members  of  the  soiate  are 
elected  for  life  by  the  house  of  burgesses ;  bat  a 
senator  is  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  A  first  and  second  burgomaster,  chosen  an- 
nually in  secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  longer 
than  two  years ;  and  no  member  of  the  senate  is 
allowed  to  hold  any  public  office  whatever.  The 
house  of  buigesses  consists  of  192  members,  84  of 
which  are  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the  votes  of 
all  tax-paying  citizens.  Of  the  remaining  1(^ 
members,  48  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the 
owners  of  house  property  in  the  city  valued  at 
3,000  marks,  or  187/.,  over  and  above  the  amotmt 
for  which  they  are  taxed;  while  the  other  60 
members  are  deputed  by  various  guilds,  corpon- 
tions,  and  courts  of  justice.    All  the  membm  o( 
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the  houee  of  traridfenes  aze  choAen  for  six  yean,  in 
such  A  manner  that  every  three  yean  new  elec- 
tions take  place  for  one-half  the  number.  The 
house  of  burgesses  is  represented,  in  permanence, 
by  a  btirger-ansschuss,  or  committee  of  the  house, 
consisting  of  20  deputies,  of  which  no  more  than 
five  are  aJiowed  to  be  memben  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  committee  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  and  the  gene- 
ral execution  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  in- 
cluding the  laws  voted  by  the  house  of  buigesses. 
In  all  matten  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the 
senate  has  a  veto;  and.  in  case  of  a  constitutional 
contliet,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitra- 
tora,  chosen  in  equal  parts  from  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  buigesses.  There  are  in  the  cap.  an 
upper  court  of  justice,  which  ^es  cognisance  of 
all  suits  above  2,000  mailu;  appeals  from  which 
can,  however,  be  made  to  the  superior  court  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  at  LUbeck :  a  lower  court  of  justice, 
which  tri<^  criminal  cases,  and  decides  m  civil 
causes  under  2,000  marks ;  and  a  commercial  tri- 
bunal, a  final  appeal  from  the  decision  of  which 
lies  to  the  upper  court  of  justice.  The  inferior 
towns  have  th^ir  own  magistracy,  and  police  courts 
subordinate  to  2  directon  of  police  in  Hamburg. 
The  armed  force  consists  of  about  2,000  regular 
troops,  enrolled  by  enlistment,  after  the  English 
fashion,  and  rather  well  paid,  and,  bendes,  of  a 
burgher  militia,  not  salaried,  including  all  the  citi- 
sens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  The  contin- 
gent furnished  to  the  army  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration is  1,298  men.  The  public  revenue  for  the  year 
1862  amounted  to  10,250,287  marks,  or  615,0181., 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  sum.  There  was 
a  public  debt,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1862,  of  59,136,366 
marks,  or  d,648,18U  Hamburg  has  as  many  as 
60  consuls  in  different  parts  of  the  world :  it  enioys 
a  separate  vote  in  the  full  German  Diet,  and  to- 
gether with  LUbeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  has 
one  in  the  Lesser  Council  of  the  Confederation. 

Hamburg,  the  principal  commercial  city  and 
seaport  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above  republic, 
and  one  of  the  three  existing  Hanse  Towns,  and 
four  free  imperial  cities,  of  Germany ;  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Alster,  60  m.  SE.  from  its  mouth,  60  m.  NE. 
Bremen,  and  36  m.  SW.  Labeck,  on  the  railway 
from  BerUn  to  Kiel.  Pop.  178,841  in  1861.  The 
city  is  oval  shaped ;  is  about  4  m.  in  circ.,  and  was 
formerly  fortified;  but  having  suffered  severely 
during  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  the  last 
war.  Its  ramparts  have  been  levelled  since  the 
peace,  and  converted  into  public  walks*     The 

Principal  ornament  of  Hamburg  is  the  Alster. 
*his  nver  rises  in  Holstein,  some  miles  above  the 
city,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  lake,  which  flows 
through  deep  broad  ditches,  some  of  which  encircle 
the  ramparts,  and  communicate  with  the  Elbe  by 
sluices,  while  othen  intenect  the  dty  in  all  di- 
rections, forming  numerous  canals  navi|^able  for 
barges  of  considerable  size.  This  lake  is  called 
the  Outer  Alster.  The  Inner  Alster  is  a  laige 
square  sheet  of  water  connected  with  the  former 
by  a  narrow  channel,  spanned  by  a  single  arch. 
On  three  sides  of  the  Inner  Alster  there  are  broad 
walks,  with  rows  of  trees,  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  Hambmq^en  of  all  classes  and  all  a^^es.  The 
best  houses  m  the  city  are  to  be  found  m  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  The  Jungfemstieg  occu- 
pies its  S.  and  W.  sides. 

The  whole  of  the  city  has  been  very  nearlv  re- 
built since  May,  1842,  when  it  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  fire,  which  raged  for  three  days,  de- 
stroyed the  buildings  on  two  sides  of  the  Alster 
basin,  the  Rathans  Bank,  and  other  public  edifices, 
and  l,749privatehouses.  This  visitation  elicited  the 
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deepest  sympathy  in  aU  European  countries ;  and 
as  much  as  400,000/L  was  subscribed  by  foreignen 
(about  41,000/.  in  England),  and  remitted  to  Ham- 
buig  in  alleviation  of  the  distresses  of  the  sufferers. 

But,  however  severe  at  the  time,  this  conflagra- 
tion, like  the  great  fire  of  London,  proved  in  the 
end  for  the  advantage  of  the  dty.  The  system  of 
mutual  insurance  having  been  generally  adopted, 
the  proprieton  of  houses  and  ouier  property  were 
subjected  to  a  tax  to  defray  the  interest  of  a  loan 
of  32,000,000  marks  banco,  raised  to  indemnify 
the  sufferen,  and  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their 
houses.  The  work  thus  vigorously  commenced 
has  since  been  successfully  carried  on.  The  ground 
that  had  been  cleared  by  the  flames  has  been  laid 
out  on  an  improved  plan,  with  wider  and  straighter 
streets,  and  other  essential  ameliorations.  The 
finest  of  the  new  buildings  are  near  the  Alster. 
I^Iany  of  them  are  of  vast  extent,  and  have  been 
a>nstructed  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  founda- 
tions are  mostly  of  granite,  the  superstructure  of 
brick  and  stucco.  The  arcade  openmg  out  of  the 
JungfenuHeg  deserves  attention  for  its  extent  and 
beauty.  Other  improvements  consist  in  conduct- 
ing the  drains  to  the  Elbe  without  allowing  them 
to  enter  the  canals,  and  in  the  convereion  into  a 
new  quarter  of  the  town  of  a  low  marshy  tract  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Its  surface  was  raised 
4  ft  by  covering  it  with  the  rubbish  of  the  fire. 

The  dty^  pro|)er  is  divided  into  five  parishes, 
those  of  Sifdnts  Peter,  Nicholas,  Catherine,  James, 
and  Michael,  the  churches  of  which  are  amongst 
the  prindpal  edifices.  The  church  of  St.  Peter, 
originally  built  in  the  12th  century,  was  bunit 
down  in  the  great  fire,  but  it  has  since  been  re- 
built, and  is  a  fine  lofty  edifice.  St.  Nicholas, 
also,  was  burnt  down ;  but  was  re-erected,  in  Uie 
Gothic  style,  and  far  more  magnificent  and  on  a 

Sander  scale  than  before.  The  church  of  Su 
ichael  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  dty.  It  is 
245  ft  long,  by  180  ft  broad ;  and  has  a  tower  456 
ft  in  height,  ascended  by  a  stair  of  nearly  600 
steps.  Its  interior  is  capable  of  accommodating 
6,000  persons ;  it  has  a  nne  altar-piece,  an  organ 
with  5,600  pipes,  and  a  large  crypt  supported  by 
69  granite  columns.  There  are  about  twenty  other 
places  of  wonhip,  including  the  chapels  of  the 
German,  French,  and  English  Calvinists,  and  the 
English  Episcopal,  Calvinist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  new  exchange  opened  in  1841, 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  It  contains  a 
magnificent  hall  for  the  assemblage  of  the  mer- 
clumts ;  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  merchant 
company ;  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  eommercium^ 
or  board  of  trade,  and  for  the  extensive  commercial 
library  belonging  to  the  latter  institutioiu  Ham- 
burg has  a  great  many  charitable  institutionsy 
some  of  which  are  on  a  splendid  scale.  The  ge- 
neral infirmary,  erected  m  1823  in  the  suburb 
of  St  George,  on  the  Llibeck  road,  cost  about 
85,000.  Its  yearly  expenditure  is  about  16,500^, 
the  greater  part  of'^which  is  supplied  firom  the  dty 
fun<u.  It  contains  140  sick  wards,  the  majority 
about  40  ft  long,  25  ft.  broad,  and  13  ft  high,  imd 
various  apartments  for  different  offices,  with  apart- 
ments for  officers.  It  may  accommodate  from  4,0i)0 
to  5,000  patients :  invalids  of  the  middle  ranks 
are  attended  to  in  it  on  thdr  paying  a  propor- 
tionate subscription.  In  the  new  orphan  asylum, 
600  orphans  are  received  into  the  establishment, 
and  500  more  are  provided  for  elsewhere.  Thero 
are,  also,  asylums  for  aged  persons,  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  bhnd,  sailora  and  thdr  widows ;  and  a 
private  hospital,  in  which,  besides  medical  attend- 
ance, a  superior  education  is  also  given  to  de- 
formed children  and  cripples,  of  whom  Hamburg 
contains  a  large  number.    The  old  Bathautf  or 
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eenate-house,  was  burned  down  in  1842;  but  a 
new  Bathausj  on  an  improved  plan,  was  erected 
adjacent  to  the  exchange.  The  bank,  abo,  wa8 
destroyed  in  1842,  but  its  treasure,  which  was  in 
its  vaults,  escaped  untouched.  I'he  bank  was 
founded  in  1619  :  it  is  a  bank  of  de^nmt  only,  and 
is  extremely  well-managed.  The  Limbeck-liouse, 
workhouse,  prison,  town-hall,  arsenal,  and  two 
theatres,  are  amongst  the  remaining  chief  build- 
ings. The  new  theatre  is  one  of  the  laigest  in 
Germany,  and  the  performances  and  music  are 
generally  good.  A  commodious  new  building,  the 
Schulgebaude,  opened  in  1840,  contains  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  college  for  instruction  in  philosophy, 
philolog\',  history,  physics,  and  natural  history; 
the  Johanneum,  or  high  school,  an  excellent  and 
well-directed  institution,  founded  in  1529 ;  and 
the  city  library,  containing  180,000  vols.,  open  to 
every  buigher  and  literary  man.  Hamburg  has 
also  an  observatory  and  a  botanic  garden,  aca- 
demies of  design,  commerce,  navigation,  ana- 
tomy; museums  of  physical  objects  and  works 
of  art,  and  sevoal  learned  societies,  especially  one 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts. 

In  1813,  while  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  a  series  of  wooden  bridges,  and  a  chawisee 
connected  by  ferries  with  the  N.  and  S.  shores, 
were  thrown  across  the  swamps  and  islands  of  the 
Elbe,  separating  Hamburg  from  Hanover.  Having 
been  fitted  only  for  temporary  purposes,  the^'  were 
removed  in  1816,  and  tne  oommonication  is  now 
maintained  by  steamboats.  The  arm  of  the  Elbe 
oppoflite  the  city  is  not  very  wide,  but  it  is  deep 
enough  for  yessels  of  considerable  burden.  The 
maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buoys,  &c.,  f(Mr  the 
safe  navigation  of  the  river,  costs  the  city  a  large 
snm  every  year.  The  city  harbour  prnenta  an 
animated  scene :  a  forest  of  ships  of  all  nations, 
and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  the 
face  of  the  stream  is  covered  with  boats  sporting 
about  in  every  direction.  The  tide  rises  at  the 
quays  from  5  to  12  ft.,  and  flows  about  20  English 
miles  above  the  city.  Between  Hamburg  and 
Altona,  an  adjoining  town  belonging  to  Holstein, 
is  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul,  a  narrow  strip  of  about 
k  m.,  called  Hambuigersberg,  which  is  in  fact  a 
kind  of  *  Wappin^.'  The  environs  of  Hamburg 
abound  with  the  villas  of  merchants,  public  cem^ 
teries,  pleasantly  laid  out,  hotels,  tea-gardens,  and 
places  of  public  entertainment. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  in  some 
respects  not  so  flourishing  as  formerly.  Sugar 
refining  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry,  but  is  not 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.^  Besides  sugar  refineries, 
there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  calico  printing, 
Eyeing,  lime-kilns,  rope-walks,  anchor  and  other 
iron  forges.  Glue,  cork,  sailcloth,  leather,  whale- 
bone, feathers,  hats,  tobacco,  soap,  cotton-yam, 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  faorics,  tin  ware, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  articles,  needles,  wax- 
lights,  soigical  and  musical  instruments,  dies, 
&c,f  are  amongst  the  remaining  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  shipping  belongmg  to  Hambui]^  is 
small  as  compared  with  its  trade.  The  Engush 
shipowners  engross  most  part  of  the  direct  trade 
with  England.  The  Hamburg  ships  are  almost 
entirely  employed  in  transatlantic  commerce,  and 
in  the  coasting  trade  with  continental  Europe. 

Oommerce, — Hamburg  is  thegreateetcommercial 
city  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  of  the  continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situa- 
tion. The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated  by 
lighters  as  far  as  Melnick  in  Bohemia,  renders  her 
the  entrepSt  of  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Advan- 
tage, too,  has  been  taken  of  natural  facilities,  that 
extend  still  further  her  internal  navigation ;  a  water 
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communication  having  been  established,  bvmeai» 
of  the  Spree,  and  of  artificial  cuts  and  duices,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Vistula ;  so  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveye«l 
to  Hambuig.  There  is.  also,  a  communication  by 
means  of  a  canal  with  the  Traye,  and  conscquentlv 
with  Lilbeck  and  the  Baltic,  by  which  the  nece«- 
sity  of  resorting  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
navigation  of  the  Sound  is  obviated.  Vesee].-* 
drawing  14  ft.  water  may  safely  come  op  to  the 
town  at  all  times,  and  vessels  drawing  18  ft  may 
come  safely  up  with  the  spring  tides.  Hiere  are 
no  docks  nor  quays  at  Hambunr ;  and  it  is  singular, 
considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port,  that  none 
have  been  constructed.  Vessels  moor  in  the  river 
outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  a  short 
distance  from  shore ;  and  in  this  situation  they  are 
not  exposed  to  any  danger  unl^a  the  piles  give 
way,  which,  though  rarely,  sometimes  happens. 
Hamburg  is  joined  by  railways  with  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Continent.  There  is  a  sort  of  an  inn«r 
harbour  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  Tun.4 
into  the  city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge 
their  cargoes.  The  largest  vessels  sometimes  load 
and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at  Cuxhaven. 
The  trade  of  Hamburg  embraces  eyery  article  that 
Germany  either  sdJs  to,  or  buys  fiom,  foreignersw 
The  exports  principally  consist  of  linens,  grain  of 
all  sorts,  wool  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  flax, 
glass,  iron,  copper,  smalts,  rags,  staves,  wooden 
clocks  and  to^s,  Rhenish  wines,  spelter,  Ac  Motft 
sorts  of  Baltic  articles,  such  as  grain,  flax,  iron, 
pitch  and  tar,  wax,  Ac,  may  generally  be  bought 
as  cheap  at  Hamburg,  allowing  for  difTeience  of 
freight,  as  in  the  ports  whence  they  weie  ori- 
ginally brought  Ijie  imports  consist  piincmally 
of  sugar ;  coflee,  which  is  the  favourite  artick  1*^ 
speculative  purposes;  raw  cotton;  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs  and  yam ;  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  dye-woods,  tea,  pepper,  Ac  The  fol- 
lowing Uble  (from  Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  British 
Consul-General)  shows  the  imports  into  Hambuig 
fh>m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1862 : — 
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Sabjoined  U  m  statement  of  the  weight  and  valae 
of  the  British  goods  imported  into  Hamburg  in  the 
years  referred  to : — 


Tun                             Wfight 

ValiM 

1867  .... 

1868  .... 

1869  .... 
18<;0    .... 
1861    .... 

Total 

Average  of  the  6  years 

Teiur  1863 . 

C«ntD«n 
13,334,836 
13.663,636 
11,914,803 
13,688,376 
13.949.061 

Marki  Baiwo 
170.396.060 
186,717,880 
144.144,800 
164,403,060 
157,647,030 

773,107,810 

154,431.663 

63,339,681 
13.447,9d6 

13,480,439 

168,464,000 

The  exports  from  Hamburg  can  no  longer  be 
ascertained,  insomuch  as  no  official  accounts  of 
them  have  been  kept  since  the  year  1856,  when 
the  export  duty  was  abolished.  '  There  is,  how- 
ever, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  exports  have 
kept  pace' with  the  imports  at  the  usual  rate.  (Re- 
port of  Mr.  Consul-General  Ward.) 

The  number  and  burthen  of  the  British  ships 
which  arrived  at  and  sailed  from  Hamburg  in  each 
of  the  five  years  1858  to  1862  inclusive,  weie  as 
follows : — 

Brxtibh  Shipb  Ikwabos. 
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1868 

1,699 

189,768 

1869 

1,641 

183,496 

1860 

1,800 

310,487 

1861 

1,919 

333,643 

1863 

1,818 

317,483 

The  British  flag  has  long  participated  much 
more  largely  than  any  other  in  the  shipping  and 
navigation  of  this  great  commercial  mart.  The 
average  of  the  five  yean  1858  to  1862  inclusive 
was,  ships  arrived,  average  of  the  whole,  4,849 ; 
ditto  of  British  ships,  1,776 ;  their  burthen  in  com- 
mercial lasts,  average  of  the  whole,  408,021 ;  ditto 
of  British  ships,  204,904.  The  number  of  the  nhipa* 
crews  was  upon  an  average  of  the  four  yean  1859 
to  1862,  total  men,  49,560 ;  men  in  British  ships, 
23.605. 

The  number  of  sea-going  ships  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Hamburg  amounted,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1862,  to  506,  and  their  total  burthen  to  69.874 
commercial  lasts;  comprising  417  square-rigged 
ships,  barques,  and  brigs,  69  schooners,  sloops,  gal- 
liots, dec,  and  20  steamers.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  sea-going  ships  registered  at  Altona 
was  48,  and  their  burthen  7,875  old  lasts,  equal  to 
5,250  commercial  lasts. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  Ham- 
burg is  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  absence  of 
almost  all  fiscal  impositions  on  the  liberty  of  in- 
tercourse. The  only  tax  existing  is  an  import 
duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  ad  tfolorem.  Exports, 
as  well  as  transit  goods,  are  totally  exempted  from 
duty.  The  liberty  of  transit  is  limited  to  the  term 
of  three  months  from  the  time  of  receiving  the 
transit  ticket ;  but>  upon  application  being  made 
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for  a  prolongation  of  the  term  previously  to  the 
expiration  of  the  fint  three  months,  it  is  granted 
on  payment  of  j^  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
goods;  but  under  no  circumstances  is  the  term 
extended  beyond  six  months.  If  the  goods  be  not 
then  exported,  they  become  liable  to  the  ordinary 
dudes.'  Xo  warehousing  system  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Hamburg ;  nor,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
duties,  is  it  necessary. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  divided  into  16 
schillings,  and  these  into  12  pfennings  each ;  or 
else  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  money 
in  circulation  is  from  23  to  25  per  cent,  under  the 
value  of  bank  money  (inxnco).  There  is  no  coin 
representing  the  latter  m  circulation,  all  payments 
made  in  it  being  effected  by  transfers  in  the  books 
of  the  bank,  liie  rate  of  exchange  is  continually 
var}'ing ;  but  at  an  average  the  rix  dollar  banco 
is  worth  4s.  6|d. ;  the  rix  dollar  current,  8s.  8^<f. 
nearly;  the  marc  baneoj  Is.  b^d,;  and  the  mark 
current,  Is.  2(d.  The  Hamburg  gold  ducat  b* 
worth  about  9s.  4d  100  Hamburg  lbs.  »  1 06-8  lbs. 
avoird.  The  ohm  is  equivalent  to  38^,  and  the 
fuder  to  229^  English  gallons.  The  Hamburg 
foots  11*2  English  inches. 

Hamburg  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
the  traveller  is  little  inconvenienced  by  those 
vexatious  custom-house  regulations  so  common 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  ac- 
tivity that  constantly  prevails,  and  the  ^ety  and 
chemulness  of  the  inhab.,  render  this  city  an 
agreeable  residence  to  a  visitor.  Mr.  Hodgskin 
says,  *it  resembles  Paris  on  a  Sunday;  and  on 
week  days,  when  the  Quays,  the  streets,  and  the 
'change,  are  crowded  with  people  of  all  countries, 
it  resembles  London.'  (Tour  in  the  N.  ot  Germany, 
i  198.)  Certain  customs  prevail  that  arrest  the 
attention  of  most  visitora.  Among  others,  funerals 
are  attended  by  bodies  of  hired  moumera,  some  of 
whom  are  attired  in  a  black  Spanish  habit,  a  large 
wig,  a  mfi^  about  their  neck,  and  a  sword  by  their 
side.  These  individuals  also  attend  weddings  and 
other  festive  meetings.  The  Y ierland  flower  girls, 
who  wear  a  peculiar  costume,  market  women,  and 
female  servants,  all  cany  in  the  streets  an  oblong 
vricker  basket,  covered  with  a  printed  cotton  shawl 
of  the  brightest  colours.  The  pnblic  baths,  and 
the  dancing  saloons,  are  among  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  city;  especially  the  latter,  which  are 
fitted  up  in  most  elq^ant  style,  and  are  the  most 
popular  places  of  public  resort.  Some  of  them 
are  of  questionable  reputation;  but  othen  are 
fifequented  by  the  families  of  highly  respectable 
citizens. 

The  climate  of  Hambuig  is  rather  damp,  but 
otherwise  healthy.  The  drainage  of  the  city  was 
formerly  as  bad  as  possible;  but  extensive  im> 
provements  have,  in  these  respects,  been  recently 
commenced.  The  police  is  good,  and  be^an  are 
not  suifered  to  infest  the  streets.  The  city  gates 
are  shut  at  dusk,  but  are  opened  aiterwanu  on 
payment  of  a  toll,  which  increases  in  amount  with 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  water  gate  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  closed  at  dark. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century.  After  the  extinction 
of  his  dynasty,  it  became  successively  subject  to 
the  dukes  of  Saxony  and  the  counts  of  Holstein. 
Early  in  the  18th  oentnry  it  joined  with  Lubeck 
in  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  league;  in  1258 
it  obtained  a  portion  of  territory ;  and  acquired  the 
right  to  legislate  for  itself  in  1269.  In  1528  it 
adopted  Lutheranism.  It  was  long  subject  to 
attacks  from  the  Danes,  but  in  1768  it  pnrehased 
a  resignation  of  all  claims  upon  it  firom  Denmark, 
and  a  security  against  future  attacks.  In  1806  it 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  made 
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the  cap.  of  the  ddp.  Bouches  de  TElbe.  It  raffered 
considerably  fmni  the  exactions  of  the  French 
troops  under  Marshal  Davoust ;  but  at  the  peace 
it  was  partially  indemnified  for  its  losses,  and  has 
since  gradually  retrieved  its  former  ilourisbing 
condition. 

HAMELX,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Germany,  k. 
Hanover,  distr.  Hanover,  on  the  Weser,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Hamel,  25  m.  SW.  Hanover,  on 
the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Colof^ne.  Pop.  6,620 
in  1861.  Tlie  Weser  here  forms  an  island,  and  on 
it  a  lar^  sluice  was  constructed  by  Geo.  II.  in 
1734,  for  the  convenience  of  shipping:  the  town, 
by  its  position,  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Weser,  and  has  extensive  communications 
with  different  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  defended 
by  Fort  George,  a  strong  fortress  on  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Its  inhab.,  many  of 
whom  are  wealthy,  and  have  a  considerable  trade, 
carry  on  various  branches  of  manufacture. 

HAMILTON,  a  parL  bor.,  marker,  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanaiic,  being  the 
cap.  of  the  Middle  Ward,  on  the  Clyde,  on  a 
rising  gniund  gently  sloping  towards  the  £.,  10 
m.  SE.  Glas^w,  and  12  m.  NW.  Lanark,  on  the 
Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  10,688  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  conflux  of  the 
Avon  with  the  Clyde,  is  intersected  by  tlie  Cad- 
zow  bum,  and  is  about  80  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  highwater  mark  at  Glasgow.  The  town  is 
not  regularly  but  substantially  buUt,  and  has  an 
appearance  of  respectability,  wealth,  and  comfort. 
It  18  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  most  im- 
portant of  its  public  buildings  are  the  two  parish 
churches,  both  elegant  structures,  particularly  the 
older,  in  an  elevated  situation  near  the  centre  of 
the  town;  and  the  trades*  hall  and  gaoL  This 
last  edifice,  which  stands  on  high  ground  W.  of 
the  town,  and  was  built  in  1836,  has  in  connec- 
tion with  it  suitable  apartments  for  all  the  public 
offices,  municipal  and  civil.  The  court-room,  com- 
mon to  the  sheriff  of  the  district  and  magistrates 
of  the  buigh,  is  87  ft.  long  by  82  broad.  In  the 
vicinity  are  extensive  cavalry  barracks. 

But  the  great  object  of  attraction  connected 
with  this  place  is  Hamilton  Palace,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  separated 
from  the  town  on  the  £.  by  a  wall  and  plantation. 
The  pleasure-grounds  round  the  mansion,  lying 
between  the  town  and  the  Clyde,  comprise  1,460 
acres,  and  are  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  palace  was  erected  about 
1591,  but  tne  greater  part  of  the  building  is  com- 
paratively modern,  some  very  extensive  additions 
having  recently  been  made  to  it.  The  front,  which 
faces  the  N.,  is  264  ft  8  in.  in  length,  adorned  by 
a  noble  portico,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  each  of  a  single  stone  25  ft  high, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  pediment  The  interior 
decorations  are  not  less  splendid  than  the  exte- 
rior ;  and  altogether  it  forms  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  superb  structures  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 
The  collection  of  paintings,  in  particular,  has  long 
been  considered  as  unrividled  in  Scotland.  It  con- 
tains above  2,000  pieces.  There  is,  also,  a  vast 
number  of  antique  vases,  antique  cabinets^  slabs 
of  porphyry,  and  other  similar  relics.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  town  are  Cbatelherault,  a  venerable 
building,  and  still  an  occasioDal  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  the  ruins  of  Cadzow 
Castle,  the  original  seat  of  this  noble  family,  on 
the  summit  of  a  predpitous  rock  200  ft  in  height, 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Avon. 

Besides  the  par.  churches,  there  are  sevraal 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Relief,  to  the 
Associated  Synod,  and  to  the  Independents.  The 
Cameronians  and  Rom.  Catholics  have  each  places 
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of  public  worship.  The  old  par.  chinch  was  on- 
collegiated  in  1836 ;  and  a  new  church  boilt  i^ 
one  of  the  ministers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  pop^ 
are  dissenters. 

The  grammar  or  classical  school  of  Hamilton  is 
of  ancient  date,  and  has  uniformly  been  an  efii- 
cient  seminary.  There  are  in  the  parish  about 
twenty  other  schools,  including  serenl  for  young 
ladies.  There  are  also  several  subscription  libn- 
ries,  and  a  mechanics'  institution.  The  charitable 
institutions,  and  other  provisions  made  for  the 
poor,  are  considerable.  There  are  two  ho<spital>, 
and  a  good  deal  of  property  has  been  left  in  mort- 
main for  behoof  of  the  poor. 

Hamilton  has  been  toe  principal  seat  of  imita- 
tion cambric  weaving  since  the  introduction  of  the 
cotU)n  trade  into  Scotland.    1  he  reeds  ran  from 
1,200  to  8,000,  which  are  the  finest  aetts  that  cut- 
ton  has  been  wrought  into.    But  the  trade  has  fiX 
years  been  on  the  decline.    The  average  wagvji  uf 
a  hand-loom  weaver  are  never  above  Is.  6dl  per 
day;  out  of  which  must  be  deducted  Is.  per  week 
for  expenses,  and  10s.  per  annum  for  locMn-renu 
A  house  with  a  room  and  kitchen,  and  a  four  Iockd 
shop,  lets  at  from  5A  to  6/L    The  females  are  em- 
ployed in  winding  weft,  and  in  tambouring,  some- 
times in  weaving.    The  work  is  executed  for  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers.    The  lace  manufactonr 
was  introduced  here  many  years  ago,  but  it  had 
become  almost  extinct  when  a  manufactory  uf 
the  same  kind  was  mtroduoed,  which  has  ooo- 
tinued  to  prosper.    About  twenty  houses  are  now 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade ;  and  it  employs 
upwiuds  of  8,000  females  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.    Vast  quantities  of  black  silk 
veils  of  peculiar  patterns  are  also  manofactmed 
here.    A  weaver's  wife  makes  higher  wages  in 
these  trades  than  her  husband.    Many  Uioosand 
check  shirts  have  of  late   been    mannCsctored, 
chiefiv  for  the  Australian  market     The  other 
branches  of  trade  are  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  park  attached  to  Cadxow  Castle  are  sdll 
preserved  (j^uine  spedmens  of  the  old  Sootdi 
breed  of  wild  cattle :  they  are  nulk  white,  with 
black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  are  ferocious 
and  untameable.  They  are  not  taken  and  killed 
like  other  cattle,  but  shot  in  the  field.  Similar 
cattle  are  to  be  found  in  ChiUingham  Park  and  in 
Chartley  Park. 

Cadzow  was  a  royal  residence  for  at  least  tw« 
centuries  previously  to  the  battle  of  Bannockbom 
in  1314;  immediately  after  which  it  wasconfened 
on  the  chief  of  the  Hamilton  family,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  continued.  In  1414,  James, 
first  lord  Hamilton,  married  the  Princess  Maiy, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  II.;  by  which  con- 
nexion bis  descendants  came  to  be  declared  in 
parliament,  on  the  demise  of  James  Y.,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  his  only  child  Mary,  next 
heirs  to  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  to  Lord  W. 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Donglasi, 
the  Hamilton  family  now  represent  the  male  line 
of  the  Douglases.  On  the  death  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Douglas,  in  1761,  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
as  male  representatives  of  the  Douglases,  laid 
claim  to  the  estates,  under  the  plea  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  allied  son  and  heir  of  the  only 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas,  was  a  sui^tosititious 
child,  taken  at  Paris  from  the  real  parenta.  A 
long  lawsuit,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Douglas  cause,'  was  the  result  It  was  decided 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  court  of  session  in  SooUand, 
in  favour  of  the  Hamiltons ;  but  on  an  amieal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  ultimately  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Douglas,  aflerwards  created  Lord 
Douglas.   Cadzow  Castle  has  been  made  the 
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of  one  of  Scott's  finest  ballads.  It  turns  on  the 
assassination  of  the  Regent  Mnmy  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugh. 

Hamilton  was  created  a  royal  buigh  in  1546 ; 
but  the  magistrates^  having  consented  to  resign 
that  privilege^  in  1676,  accepted  of  a  charter  from 
Anne  duchess  of  Hamilton,  by  which  it  was  con- 
stituted the  chief  hvagh  of  the  regality  and  duke- 
dom of  Hamilton.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
magistrates,  in  1723,  to  get  the  original  privilege 
restored,  but  in  vain.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  it  has  been  a  parliamentaj^  burgh, 
and  unites  with  Airdrie,  Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  and 
Lanark,  in  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  In 
1864  it  had  405  registered  voten.  Municipal  re- 
venue, 1,1762.  in  1868-4. 

Among  historical  events  connected  with  Ha- 
milton, the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  fought  be- 
tween the  Covenanters  and  the  royal  forces,  under 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1672,  deserves  mention. 
The  result  of  the  engagement  was  unfavourable 
to  the  former,  about  400  of  whom  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  while  1,200  were  taken  prisoners.  (Laing's 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  iv.  104.) 

In  addition  to  various  distinguished  characters 
that  the  noble  house  of  Hamuton  has  produced, 
this  burgh  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  per- 
sons :  Dr.  Cullen,  the  celebrated  physician,  bom 
here  in  1714 ;  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow,  author 
of  an  *  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,' 
and  other  works ;  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie, 
of  London,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie, 
authoress  of  *  Plays  on  the  Passions.' 

HAMME,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  £.  Flanders, 
arrond.  Dendermonde,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Durme, 
18  m.  ENE.  Ghent,  on  the  railway  from  Ghent  to 
Antwerp.  Pop.  9,812  in  1856.  The  town  has 
manufactories  of  linen,  soap,  starch,  and  cordage, 
with  numerous  breweries  and  oil-mills,  and  a  bndc 
trade  with  the  surrounding  countr}'.  Some  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood. 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  village  and  chapelry  of 
England,  par.  Fulham,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Os- 
sulston,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  great  W.  road  out  of  London,  from  which  it  is 
distant  4  m.  W.  by  S.  Area,  2,140  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  24,519  in  1861.  The  village  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  but  the  streets  are  irr^;ular,  and 
the  majority  of  the  houses  inferior.  Many  hand- 
some mansions,  however,  lie  scatt^ed  in  different 
parts,  and  more  especially  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  along  the  great  road  which  forms  its  main 
street  The  church,  erected  in  1631,  is  a  plain 
brick  building  with  a  low  tower;  and  the  interior 
is  old  fashioned  and  inconvenient  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  A  district  church  was  erected  in  1820. 
The  dissenters  also  have  several  places  of  worship) 
and  there  is  a  Jews'  Bynagogae.  Close  to  the  K. 
Cath.  chapel  is  a  smaU  Benedictine  nunnery,  ori- 
ginally a  boarding-school,  established  in  1669 ;  and 
the  monastic  rules  are  strictly  observed.  Among 
the  charity  schools,  one  founded  by  Bishop  Lati- 
mer has  revenues  amounting  to  800/.  a  year.  Other 
day  and  Sunday-schools  are  supported  both  by 
adherents  to  the  chureh  and  by  dissenters.  The 
most  striking  feature  in  Hammersmith  is  the  su»- 
])en8ion  bridge  over  the  Thames,  completed  in 
1827  at  an  expense  of  80,0002.  It  consists  of  a 
liorizontal  roadway,  suspended  from  iron  chains 
carried  over  stone  piers  and  arehways,  and  secured 
by  substantial  abutments.  The  roadway  is  822  ft, 
long,  and  20  ft  wide,  exclusive  of  a  foot-path  5  ft 
wide.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  has 
its  engines  and  reservoirs  a  little  above  this  bridge. 
The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  nurserymen  and  market^{;&rdeners,  who 
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supply  London  vrith  some  of  the  choicest  flowers 
and  vegetables.    (See  Lomdoit.) 

HAMPSHIRE,  HANTS,  or  SOUTHAMPTON, 
a  marit  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  England ;  it  includes 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  Berkshire  on  the  X., 
Surrey  and  Sussex  on  the  £.,  Wilts  and  Doiset 
on  the  W.,  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S. 
Area,  1,672  sq.  m.,  or  1,070,216  acres,  of  which 
1,040,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,  and 
98,000  forest.  Hants  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
COS.  in  England,  the  surface  being  finely  varied 
with  gentlv  rising  hills  and  fruitfiu  v^es,  and  its 
climate  b^ng  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  mild 
and  geniaL  Soil  various ;  in  the  N.  districts  on 
the  borders  of  Berks,  it  is  hilly  and  poor;  but 
between  Basingstoke  and  Silchester  is  some  fine 
wheat  and  bean  land ;  a  broad  zone  of  chalky 
downs,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  extends 
across  the  co.  In  the  S.  and  middle  parts  of  the 
CO.,  and  particularly  in  the  vales  watered  by  the 
Anton,  Itchen,  and  other  rivers,  are  large  tracts  of 
fine  land,  and  some  of  the  best  water  meadows  in 
England.  The  SW.  district  or  that  lying  between 
Southampton  Water  and  Dorsetshire,  is  princi- 
pally  occupied  by  the  New  Forest,  and  bv  exten- 
sive heaths.  Principal  crops,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  beans;  turnips  are  extensively  cultivated, 
especially  on  the  light  soils.  Farms  till  ktely 
have  been  mostly  let  on  leases,  but  the  practice 
of  holding  them  at  will  is  gaining  ground.  Ten- 
ants are  prohibited  from  taking  two  wheat  crops 
in  succession ;  but  two  white  crops  in  succession 
have  not  been  usually  objected  to,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  take  a  crop  of  oats  after  wheat  This 
erroneous  practice  is,  however,  beginning  to  be 
corrected,  and  agriculture  in  this  co.  is  generally 
good,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  such  as  to 
reflect  credit  on  the  occupien.  Cattle  of  various 
breeds :  the  dairy  is  not  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion. Stock  of  sheep  large.  Weyhill,  near  An- 
dover,  in  this  co.,  has  the  greatest  sheep  fair  in 
England.  Hants  is  famous  for  its  bacon ;  and 
excellent  honey  is  produced  m  different  parts  of 
the  CO.  Estates  mostlv  large ;  farms  of  all  sizes, 
from  25  to  500  acres,  llie  co.  is  everywhere  par- 
ticularly well  wooded.  The  New  Forest  comprises 
about  92,000  acres,  but  only  about  67,000  are  now 
the  property^  of  the  crown,  the  rest  having  been 
assigned  to  individuals.  About  6,000  acres  have 
been  inclosed  and  set  apart  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  There  are  the  remains  of  other  extensive 
forests ;  and  brushwoods  are  met  with  on  most  of 
the  chalk  lands.  Minerals  of  little  importance. 
If  we  except  the  building  of  ships  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  various  works  subordinate  to  their  outfit 
the  other  maimfactures  are  but  of  trivial  impor- 
tance :  there  are,  however,  silk  mills  at  Overton, 
and  straw  hats  are  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
CO.  Principal  rivers,  Avon,  Anton,  and  Itchen. 
Portsmouth  harbour  and  the  road  of  Spithead  lie 
in  the  Sound  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Principal  towns,  Portsmouth,  South- 
ampton, Wmchester,  and  Lymington.  Hampshire, 
including  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  48  hundreds  and 
317  parishes.  It  sends  17  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; 
viz.  2  for  each  division  of  the  co.;  2  each  for 
the  bors.  of  Portsmouth,  Winchester,  Lymington, 
Southampton,  and  Andover;  1  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of  Petersfield 
and  Christchurch.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
11,575  in  1865,  namely,  8,630  for  the  Northern 
division ;  5,686  for  the  Southern  division ;  and 
2,259  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Pop.  481,815  m 
1861.  Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
income  tax  in  1862 — Northern  division  669,778/. ; 
Southern  division,  532,020/. ;  and  Isle  of  Wight! 
288,987/. 
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HAMPSHIRE  (NEW),  one  of  the  U.  8.  of 
America,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  Union  (New  Eng;- 
land),  and  between  laL  42^  40'  and  45^  10'  N^  and 
long.  7(P  40'  and  72°  23'  W.;  having  N.  Lower 
Canada,  £.  Maine,  W.  Vermont,  S.  MaMacbusetts, 
and  SE.  the  Atlantic,  on  which,  however,  it  has  a 
coast  of  only  18  m.  Length,  N.  to  S,,  about  170 
m.;  breadth  very  variable.  Area,  9,280  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  326,073  in  1860.  The  coast  is  indented  by 
small  inlets,  but  has  only  one  harbour  of  value, 
that  of  Portsmouth.  It  is  skirted  by  a  narrow 
sandy  plain,  which,  at  no  great  distance  inland, 
lises  rapidlv  into  a  hill^  country.  In  the  interior, 
the  state  is  covered  with  mountains  of  granitic 
formation.  The  White  Mountains,  towards  the  N., 
which  attain  a  height  of  more  than  7,000  ft.,  are 
the  highest  in  the  Appalachian  system,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  the  U.  S.  But  between  the  moun- 
tains are  many  ^^reen  and  sheltered  valleys,  and 
the  state  contams  a  considerable  proportion  of 
fertile  land,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  ofbeautiful  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Several  of  the  principal 
riven  of  New  England  rise  in  this  state ;  among 
which  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimac,  PLicataaua, 
Androscoggin,  and  Saco,  which  have  a  general  S. 
direction.  The  Connecticut  forms  the  W.  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  There  are  several  considerable 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Winnipissii^ee, 
23  m.  in  length,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
state.  With  the  exception  of  the  alluvial  lands 
bordering  the  rivers,  the  soil  is,  perhaps,  more 
adapted  for  pasture  than  cultivation.  The  coun- 
trv  was  originally  densely  wooded,  and  such  is 
still  the  character  of  the  interior.  Climate  very 
healthy,  but  cold.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  gene- 
rally frozen  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and  winter 
lasts  from  November  to  ApriL  Wheat,  rye,  maize, 
barley,  oats,  pulse,  and  flax  arc  grown;  cattle- 
breeding  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Manufactures  have  greatly  augmented  of  late 
years:  they  include  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
nails  and  other  hardware,  paper,  glass,  Ac.  The  ex- 

Eorts  consist  principally  of  cattle,  pork,  flax  seed, 
nen,  timber,  flsh,  beefj  granite,  and  manufactured 
goods.    The  foreign  trade  is  inconsiderable. 

New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  eight  counties ; 
Concord,  on  Merrimac,  being  its  political  cap. 
Portsmouth  is  the  largest  town,  and  the  only  sea- 
port, Dover,  Exeter,  Hanover,  New  Ipswich, 
Keene,  and  Haverhill  are  increasing  places, 
already  of  some  size.  Dartmouth  Collie,  at 
Haiiuver,  established  in  1770,  ranks  third  among 
the  literary  institutions  of  New  England.  It  has 
att.ached  to  it  a  medical  school,  library,  and 
philosophical  apparatus;  and  had,  in  1862,  up- 
wards of  500  students.  There  is  a  theologicid 
seminary  at  New  Hampden,  besides  upwards  of  30 
incori)orated  academies.  The  sute  has  a  literar}' 
fund,  the  income  arising  from  which,  with  the 
produce  of  a  tax  on  banks,  is  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  These  are  established  on  the 
same  system  as  in  the  other  Atlantic  states.  A 
lunatic'  ai^ylum  is  at  Portsmouth.  Several  canals 
have  been' constructed  connected  with  the  Merri- 
mac, which,  by  its  communication  with  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  affords  a  navigable  route  be- 
tween many  f>arts  of  the  state  and  Boston. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  12  mems. 
and  a  house  of  representatives  which  had  333 
members  in  the  session  of  1862-63.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  tJhe  eovemor,  are  chosen  annually  by 
the  electors  of  each  district,  oonsiAting  of  every 
white  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  21  years  who 
pays  taxes  and  has  resided  in  the  state  for  three 
months.  Together,  they  are  styled  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  assemble  annually 
on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  June,  at  Concord.    The 
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governor  is  asasted  in  his  execatiye  duties  by  a 
council  of  5  mema.,  elected  for  a  similar  period 
with  himself.  The  poor  in  this,  as  in  other  NE. 
states^  are  supported  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  towns 
to  which  they  belong.  The  militia,  compfiising  10 
brigades,  consisted,  m  1863,  of  an  agy^regate  body 
of  29,583  men.  Justice  is  administered  in  a 
superior  court,  and  county  courts  of  oommoa  pleas; 
presided  over  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  court, 
and  two  justices  selected  from  each  count  v.  The 
jud^  hold  their  offices  during  good  beluiTioar, 
unUl  70  years  of  age ;  but  may  oe  removed  by 
impeachment,  or  by  address  of  the  two  booaes  of 
the  legislature. 

New  Hampshire  waa  first  colonised  by  the 
British  in  1622.  It  was  twice  united  to  Massa- 
chusetts; and  the  final  separation  between  them 
did  not  take  place  till  1741.  New  Hampshire 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  the  war  of  independence,  A  temporary  con- 
stitution was  formed  in  1784,  which,  in  1792,  was 
altered  and  amended  nearly  to  that  now  in  force. 
The  state  sends  three  representatives  to  Conxress. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  par.  and  village  of  England, 
CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  4  m.  NNW.  Lon- 
don, of  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  suburb.  Area  of 
par.  (which  includes  part  of  Kilbum),  2,070 acres: 

Cop.  of  do.,  19,106  in  1861.  Hampstead  Ueson  the 
row  and  S.  slope  of  an  inegularly  formed  hilI,on 
the  summit  of  which  (460  ft.  above  high  water 
mark)  is  an  extensive  heath,  covering  about  200 
acres,  which  commands  fine  views  oi  the  metro- 
polis, Kent,  and  Surrey  southward,  and  of  the 
hiffhly  cultivated  lands  of  Bucks  and  Herts  on  the 
N  W.  The  streets  are  mostly  crooked  and  irregu- 
lar, lined  with  houses  of  every  size  and  quality, 
from  the  spacious  mansion  to  the  mere  cottage: 
and  the  subordinate  streets,  connecting  High 
Street  with  the  other  parts,  are  narrow,  incon- 
venient, and  in  some  places  even  dangerous.  The 
church,  which  has  beeu  parochial  since  1598  (when 
Hampstead  was  separated  from  Hendon),  was 
rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1747 ;  it  is  a  plain  brick 
building,  having  at  its  E.  end  a  low  tower  and 
spire,  rhe  living  is  a  vicarage,  and  there  b  a 
lectureship  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  cocates. 
A  chapel  of  ease,  in  Well  Walk,  occupies  what  was 
a  century  back  the  most  fashionable  assembly- 
room  ia  the  town,  and  a  favourite  place  of  resort 
for  all  who  came  to  drink  the  chalybeate  waters. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodista,  Unitarians,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Besides  churehes  and  chapels,  there  are 
no  public  buildings ;  but  numerous  laige  private 
mansions,  in  different  parts  within  and  round  the 
town,  attest  its  importance  as  a  fashionable  sub- 
urban retreat.  A  laige  square  house,  on  an 
eminence  to  the  left  of  the  London  road,  with  a 
row  of  elms  in  front,  once  belonged  to  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  one  of  the  regicides,  who,  at  the  Eestora- 
tion,  was  here  seized,  and  soon  after  executed :  it 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  Bishop  Butler.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Terrace,  i< 
Branch-hill  Lodge,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield  and  Lord  Loughborough ;  \mt  lis 
fine  collection  of  painted  glass  wuidows,  {Mntcurvii 
from  various  convents  at  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  has  been  removed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Neaves,  to  his  house  at  Dagenham,in  Enex.  Ttie 
Upper  Flask  Inn,  in  Hi^h  Street,  formerly  tlie 
resort  of  the  celebrated  Kit-cat  Club,  and  subse- 
quently inhabited  by  G.  Steevena,  the  editor  of 
Shakspeare,  is  now  a  private  rendenoe.  The  inns 
receive  hundreds  of  visitors  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days during  summer. 

The  manor  of  Hamettead  was  given  by  King 
Ethelred  to  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster,  by 
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whom  it  waft  retained  till  lo50,  when  Edward  YI. 
took  poBsession  of  it  and  presented  it  to  a  kyman, 
from  whom  the  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  de- 
scended. In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  Hampstead 
>fas  an  obscure  hamlet,  'chiefly  inhabited  by 
washerwomen ;'  and  being  well  covered  with  wood, 
and  abounding  with  game,  it  was  often  visited  by 
hunting  parties  from  court.  James  II.  is  said  to 
have  had  a  hunting-seat  here,  still  known  as 
Chicken  House,  and  now  let  out  to  several  poor 
people.  About  1640,  Hampstead  became  a  fashion- 
able watering-place,  and  concerts,  balls^  and  races 
were  establiiSied  for  the  amusement  of  the  visi- 
tors, llie  wells  (the  water  of  which  is  a  simple 
carbonate  chalybeate)  were  in  high  repute  dunug 
the  17th  century*  but  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  attract  attention.  The  election  of  mems.  for 
the  CO.  was  held  on  the  heath  from  1680  to  1701, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Brentford. 

HAMPTON,  a  viUage  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Spelthorue,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  opposite  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Mole,  12  m.  WSW.  London,  and  3  m.  W.  by 
N.  Kingston  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Area  of  par.,  3,1 90  acres.  Pop.  6,355  in 
1861,  and  including  the  hamlet  of  Hamptonwick, 
close  to  Kingston,  7,349.  The^  town,  which  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  anglersi  is  not  remarkable 
either  for  the  width  of  streets  or  re^larity  of  the 
buildings;  but  many  beautiful  villas  ornament 
the  neighbourhood,  among  which  is  one  formerly 
the  proi)erty  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick.  A 
wooden  bridge,  built  across  the  Thames  in  1753, 
joins  the  town  to  £.  Moulsey.  The  church  is  a 
very  handsome  structure,  having  a  square  tower 
at  the  W.  end.  A  free  grammar  school  was 
founded  here  in  1556,  and  the  original  endowment 
has  been  subsequently  so  much  enlarged,  as  to 
furnish  the  master  with  a  salary  of  230/.,  and  a 
sum  of  36iL  yearly  for  six  poor  men. 

Hampton  Court.  About  1  m.  from  the  village 
of  Hampton,  close  to  the  Thames,  is  Hampton 
Court,  respecting  which  Girotius  haa  not  scrupled 
to  say, — 

'  Si  quia  opes  nesdt  (nd  quts  tamen  lUe  ?)  Britaanas, 

Hampton-Curia  tuosconsulat  ille  lares; 
Contolerit  toto  cum  sparea  Palatia  mondo, 
Dioet  ibi  Boges,  hie  habltare  Decw  I  * 

The  palace  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who, 
in  1526,  presented  it  to  Henry  YIII.  The  original 
edifice  consisted  of  five  quadrangles,  of  which  two 
only  remain.  The  W.  quadrangle,  little  altered 
since  Wolse^s  time,  presents  a  good  specimen  of 
Tudor  architecture :  the  middle  or  clock-court  is 
of  mixed  style.  Sir  C.  Wren's  Ionic  colonnade 
strangelv  contrasting  with  the  massive  construc- 
tion of  the  old  building :  the  third  quadmngle  was 
erected  by  William  III.  The  king's  entrance  in 
the  clock-court  leads  to  the  grand  staircase  and 
state  apartments.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the 
former  were  painted  by  Yerrio,  in  his  usual  glaring 
style:  the  n)oms,  which  open  from  each  other, 
and  are  partially  furnished,  consist  of  the  guard- 
chamber,  presence  and  audience  chambers,  public 
dining-room,  state  drawing-room  and  bed-rooms. 
Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  some  of  the  best 
specimens  tu  Windsor,  there  is  still  at  Hampton 
Court  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection  of 
pictures.  It  comprises  many  by  the  principal  Ita- 
lian and  Flemish  masters;  and  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  portraits  connected  with  English  history 
by  Holbein,  Lely,  Kneller,  and  West.  The  great 
glory  of  Hampton  Court,  the  Cartoons  or  drawings 
executed  by  Kaphael,  by  order  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  for 
patterns  for  tapestrv  intended  to  decorate  the 
V^atican,  were  carried  away  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
and  are  now  ia  the  Kensington  Museum.    It  is 


promised,  however,  that  they  shall  be  returned  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  They  are  called  cartoons 
from  being  painted  on  sheets  of  lar^e  paper, 
cartome.  These  noble  drawings,  of  which  there 
were  originally  25,  being  left  neglected  at  Brussels, 
the  greater  number  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  Fortunately,  however,  aeven 
were  purchased  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.;  but 
even  since  their  arrival  in  this  country  they  have 
been  exposed  to  numerous  vicissitudes,  and  would 
seem  to  owe  their  preservation  as  much  to  accident 
as  to  anything  else.  The  gallerv  in  which  they 
were  for  many  years  placed  at  tiampton  Court, 
was  built  for  their  reception  by  William  HI. ;  but 
Ge(»ge  III.  removed  them  txrst  to  Buckingham 
Palace  and  thence  to  Windsor,  whence  they  were 
at  length  brought  to  Hampton  Court,  which,  in- 
deed, appears  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  for  these 
splendid  works  of  art.  They  represent  some  of  the 
moet  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  are  unrivalled  for  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion and  purity  of  design.  They  have  been  well 
engraved  by  Holloway. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  palace  not  usually  shown 
to  the  public  are  the  chapel  and  hall,  the  former  of 
which  was  refitted  after  the  ravages  of  the  fana- 
tics during  the  Commonwealth,  and  handsomely 
pewed  mm  oak  by  Q.  Anne.    The  latter,  built  by 
Wolsey,  and  still  retaining  his  name,  is  a  finely 
proportioned  room  160  ft  long,  and  40  ft.  broad, 
having  two  large  gabled  windows,  and  an  elabo- 
rately carved  wooden  roof,  similar  to  that  of  West- 
minster Hall  and  that  of  Christ  Church  Hall, 
Oxford.    This  room  was  thoroughly  restored  on 
the  old  model  in  1801.    Close  to  the  Hall  is  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  a  small,  though  very  beau- 
tiful Gothic  chamber,  which  furnished  Sir  Walter 
Scott  with  the  pattern  for  one  of  the  finest  rooms 
at  Abbotsford.    '  The  garden  front  of  the  jnlace, 
though  disfigured  by  modem  windows,  ia  still  very 
magnificent.    The   gardens   comprise   about   44 
acres:   the  pleasure-grounds  were   laid   out  by 
William  III.,  in  the  Dutch  taste :  the  terrace  is  ^ 
m.  long,  and  the  first  view  of  it  is  very  striking. 
The  home-park,  immediatelv  adjoining  the  gar- 
dens, is  5  m.  in  circuit,  and  its  soil  produces  very 
fine  herbage^    The  canal,  which  b  |  m.  Ions,  and 
40  yds.  broad,  is  lined  with  an  avenue  of  lime 
trees,  and  other  avenues  intersect  the  park  in  ever>' 
direction,  through  one  of  which  is  a  good  view  of 
the  tower  of  Kingston  church.'   (Jesse*s  Gleanings, 
3d.  ser.)    The  green-houses  contain,  among  many 
valuable  exotics,  a  vine  said  to  be  tiie  largest  and 
most  productive  in  Europe ;  and  a  maze  or  laby- 
rinth rumishes  much  amusement  to  young  visitors. 
The  palace,  in  which  Wolsey  maintained  a  more 
than  regal  state,  was  afterwards  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Henry  YIII.  and  his  children,  and  of 
James  I.  and  his  son  Charles  I.,  who  escaped  from 
his  imprisonment  here  in  1647.    The  Protector 
Cromwell  resided  here  during  the  Commonw^ealth ; 
and  it  afterwards  became  the  usual  abode  of  Wil- 
liam IIL  and  his  queen,  and  of  the  princess,  after- 
wards Queen  Anne.     George  II.  was  the  last 
monarch  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  mostiy  divided  into  private  dweUings 
given  to  court-pensioners,  and  the  state  rooms  have 
been  fully  opened  to  the  public.  All  individuals  are 
now  freely  admitted  to  view  the  public  apartments 
and  grounds,  without  any  demand  being  made 
upon  them;    and  without,    aa   formerly,   being 
hurried  from  one  apartment  to  another,  at  the 
caprice  of  some  mercenary  cicenme.    In  conse- 
quence, Hampton  Court  is  resorted  to  in  summer 
by  crowds  of  visitors,  and  is  deservedly  one  of  the 
]uincipal  points  of  attraction  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.    Near  Hampton  Court  palace  ia  Bushy 
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Parkf  compriBing  1,100  acres,  with  a  central  aveiiae 
1  m.  long.  *  The  numerous  chestnut^trees,  though 
of  great  age,  are  still  healthy  and  vigorous;  and, 
when  the}'  are  in  blossom,  they  a{ypear  at  a  short 
distance  as  if  covered  with  snow.'  (Jesse.)  The 
house  on  the  right  of  the  grand  avenue  was  during 
many  years  the  favourite  retreat  of  William  IV. 
when  duke  of  Clarence,  and  is  still  at  times  in- 
habited by  members  of  the  royal  family.  (Lyson's 
Environs  of  London ;  JesseV  Gleanings.) 

HANAU,  a  town  of  W.  Oarmanv,  electorate  of 
Hesse,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  seat  of  its  su- 
perior courts,  on  the  Kinzig,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Main,  11  m.  E,  by  N.  Frankfort,  and  82 
m.  SSW.  Cassel,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  17,108  in  1861.  Hanau  is  no 
longer  fortified;  and  its  ancient  castle  is  now 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Wetteravian  Society 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  towns ;  the  former  is  ill-built,  but  the  latter 
has  broad  and  regular  streets,  modem-built  houses, 
and,  near  its  centre,  a  ^ood  market  place.  There 
are  four  Calvinistic  parish  churches,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
church,  a  large  hospital,  handsome  theatre,  gym- 
nasium, free  school,  drawing  academy,  many 
scientific  and  benevolent  associations,  and  a  school 
of  trades.  Hanau  is  the  most  industrious  town, 
and  the  place  of  the  greatest  commercial  activity, 
in  the  electorate.  Its  manufactures  are  numerous 
and  extensive,  including  silk  stuffs,  camlets, 
leather,  gloves,  stockings,  hats,  excellent  carpets, 
cotton  fabrics,  tobacco,  playing-cards,  gold  and 
silver  wareiS  brass  musical  instruments,  and  car- 
riages. It  has  a  large  trade  in  timber,  barrels, 
and  wine.  Many  of  its  inhab.  are  descendants  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  emigrants,  who  fied  thither 
from  the  persecutions  in  the  low  countries,  under 
Philip  II.,  early  in  the  16th  century.  Very  near 
it  are  the  mineral  springs  of  Wilhelmstadt.  Here, 
on  the  30th  October,  1818,  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
treat from  Leipsic,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
a  very  superior  force  of  Bavarians,  and  other 
allied  troops,  under  Marshal  Wrede,  The  com- 
bined army  lost  about  10,000,  while  the  loss  of 
the  French  did  not  exceed  8,000  or  4,000  men; 
but  the  opening  of  the  royte  to  France  was  the 
most  important  advantage  gained  by  the  latter. 
The  principality  of  which  Hanau  was  the  cap,  was, 
after  the  extinction  of  its  princes  in  1786,  divided 
between  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

HANG-TCHEOU,  one  of  the  hirgest  and  richest 
cities  of  China,  cap.  prov.  Tche-kiang;  on  the 
Tsien-tang-kiang,  20  ro.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Eastern  Sea,  and  140  m.  SE.  Nankin;  lat, 
30°  20' 20"  N.,  long.  1190  48'E.  Its  pop.  was  es- 
timated by  Du  Halde  at  upwanls  or^  a  million, 
without,  apparently,  including  the  pop.  of  the 
suburbs ;  but  this  estimate  is  most  probably  much 
beyond  the  mark,  especially  as  the  houses  are  but 
one  atory  high,  and  there  are  gardens  of  large  size 
interspersed  among  them.  The  city  is  surrounded 
with  high  and  thick  walls,  said  to  be  as  much  as 
four  leagues  in  circuit.  The  W.  part  of  this  en- 
closure is  taken  up  by  a  fort  or  citadel,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  government  reside,  and  a  gar- 
rison of  10,500  men  is  maintained.  The  Grand 
Canal  has  its  S.  terminus  here,  in  a  Urge  commo- 
dious basin.  This  city  has,  in  consequence,  a 
direct  ajmmuuication  'with  Pekin,  and  a  vast 
command  of  internal  navigation,  which  it  has 
turned  to  good  account.  On  its  W.  side  is  a  lake 
highly  celebrated  for  its  natural  and  artificial 
beauties.  Barrow,  by  whom  this  city  was  visited, 
savs,  *  the  citv  of  Hang-tcheou-foo  being  particu- 
larly famed  for  its  silk  trade,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  extensive  shops  and  ware- 
houses: in  point  of  size,  and  the  stock  contained 
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within  them,  they  might  be  said  to  vie  with  the 
best  in  London.  In  some  of  these  were  not  fewer 
than  ten  or  twelve  persons  serving  behind  the 
counter ;  but  in  paanng  through  the  whole  citr 
not  a  single  woman  was  visible,  either  within- 
doors or  without.  The  crowd  of  people,  composed 
of  the  other  sex,  appeared  to  be  little  iofenor  to 
that  in  the  great  streets  of  Pekin.*  (Travels, 
p.  627.)  The  streets  are  not  so  wide  as  Cnnbonm 
Alley,  but  as  well  paved.  They  are  ornamented 
in  many  places  with  triumphal  arches,  and  mona* 
ments  to  eminent  individuals,  and  are  kept  re- 
markably neat  and  clean.  Barrow  says:  '  In 
every  shop  were  exposed  to  view  silks  of  different 
manufactures,  d^ed  cottons  and  nankins,  a  great 
variety  of  English  broad-cloths,  chiefly  however 
blue  and  scarlet,  used  for  winter  cloaks,  for  chair 
coven,  and  for  carpets;  and  also  a  quantity  of 
peltry,  intended  for  the  northern  manets.  'The 
rest  of  the  houses,  in  the  public  streets  thioagh 
which  we  passed,  consisted  of  butchers'  and  bakers* 
shops,  fishmongers,  dealers  in  rice  and  other 
gram,  ivory  cutters,  dealers  in  lacquered  ware, 
tea-houses,  cook-shops,  and  coffin-makers;  the 
last  of  which  is  a  trade  of  no  small  note  in  China. 
The  nnmber  of  inhab.  in  the  saburbs,  with  those 
that  constantly  resided  upon  the  water,  woe,  per- 
haps, nearly  equal  to  tnose  within  the  wall&* 
(Barrow ;  Du  Halde,  voL  L ;  Diet.  G^ographiqne.) 

HANLEY,  a  town  and  munic.  bor.  of  England, 
belonging  to  the  par.  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  ecu 
Suffnrd,  hund.  Pirehill-north ;  2^  m.  SE.  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  16  m.  N.  Stafford,  and  150^  m.  NNliT. 
London,  by  London  and  North  Western  raxlwaT. 
Pop.  of  town  14,578,  and  of  munic.  bor.  31,953  m 
1801.  The  town  consists  of  one  main  stieeu  inter- 
sected by  various  others ;  and  many  good  hoiE«s 
have  recently  been  built,  though  thepop.  is  chieiy 
confined  to  the  working  elates.  The  church  6 
handsome,  and  has  a  fine  tower  100  ft.  hi^ 
Good  schools  are  connected  both  with  the  ^urch 
and  the  three  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The 
inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  potteries,  which 
alone  have  raised  this  district  to  its  present  im- 
portance. (For  further  particnlazs,  see  Siokje- 
upoh-Trent  and  Potteribs.) 

HANOVER,  a  kingdom  of  KW.  Gennanv. 
situated  between  lat  b\<^  18'  and  530  52'  N.,  and 
long.  60  43'  and  IP  45'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  £.  by  Prussia  and 
Brunswick,  S.  by  Prussia  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
W.  by  Holland.  Its  bounding  line  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  a  portion  on  the  W.  is  almost  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  grand  duchy 
of  Oldenburg.  Length,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  S.,  172  m.;  breadth,  E.  and  W.,  180  m. 

Hanover  is  divided  into  seven  landdrosteien,  or 
administrative  divisions  superintended  by  a  Land- 
drost,  or  high-bailiff.  The  seventh  of  these  die^ 
tricts,  however,  the  mining  district  of  the  Haiz,  is 
not  under  a  huiddroet,  but  a  berghauptinaan,  at 
captain  of  the  mountain.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
vinces  and  population,  according  to  the  oensos  of 
1852  and  of  Dec.  1861,  is  as  follows : — 


Hanover     .    . 
Hildesbdm     . 
LUneburg  .    . 
Stade      .    .    . 
Osnabrttck .    . 
Aurich  .    .    . 
Mining  IHstrict 

Total    .    . 

An*  Id 
Eoff.  tq.  m. 

2,332 
1,726 
4.S44 
2,629 
2.416 
1,1M 
244 

14,846 

Tmffdbakm                 ^ 

1853 

349^)58 
867,88a 
838.764 
379,884 
261,966 
186,129 
86,720 

lasi       1 

S88^7;i 

S66.76« 

387,6«9 

296««2« 

S62.316    ; 

193.829 

1,819,368     1     1,888,070    , 
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or  the  population  in  1861,  the  last  census, 
943,581  were  males  and  944,489  females,  living  in 
895,851  haushaltungen,  or  families,  and  275,362 
separate  dwellings.  In  twenty-one  towns — the 
largest,  Hanover,  with  71,170 'inhabitants;  the 
smallest,  MUnden,  with  4,432— there  lived  607,156 
persons,  while  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
1,603,124.  Through  emigration,  particularly  to 
the  United  States,  the  country  loses,  on  the 
average,  between  four  and  five  thousand  souls  per 
annum.  The  numbor  of  emigrants  amounted  to 
4,562  in  1859,  to  4,927  in  1860,  and  to  4,286  in  1861. 

Surface, — Hanover,  physicallv  considered,  is  an 
inclined  plain,  gently  sloping  from  SE.  to  NW., 
and  nownere,  except  on  a  few  of  its  eminences, 
more  elevated  than  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
districts  of  Stade,  LOneburg,  Hanover,  and  part  of 
Osnabuig  belong  to  the  X.  plain  of  Germany, 
which  stretches  from  the  North  Sea  K  into  Russia. 
No  hill  in  the  central  provinces  reaches  1,400  ft. 
In  the  S.  part  of  Hildesheim  are  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, the  highest  summit  of  which,  KOnigsberg, 
is  3,300  ft  high.  The  well-known  Brocken 
(3,660  fU)  is  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 
This  mountain  mass  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Its  geological  formation 
is  chiefiv  granite  overlaid  by  grauwacke,  grau- 
wack^  slate,  and  clay  slate ;  and  in  these  latter 
formations  the  mineral  riches,  hereafter  described, 
are  mostly  found.  Above  these  strata  lie  the  fi5tz 
and  tertiary  formations.  The  great  plain  of  the  N., 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  limestone  hills  in 
Lilneburg  and  Stade,  is  of  diluvial  formation,  and 
consists  either  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand  covered 
with  furze,  or  of  vast  moors  and  marsh-lands.  The 
heath  of  Lilneburg,  in  its  whole  extent,  comprises 
about  l-6th  of  the  kingdom :  granite  boulders  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  it,  some  of  very  extra- 
ordinary size.  Of^  the  peat-moors  the  largest  are 
the  Bo'urtanger  moor,  on  the  Ems,  and  the  Hoch 
moor,  in  £.  Friesland.  The  lowlands  on  the  sea- 
coast  are  below  the  sea-level,  and  hence  are  kept 
dry  bv  means  of  dykes  similar  to  those  of  Holland 
and  the  Bedford  Level,  the  maintenance  of  which 
occasions  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars yearly.  These  lands,  however,  are  by  far  the 
most  productive  of  the  kingdom. 

Riven  and  Lakes. —  Hanover  is  traversed  by 
three  large  rivers,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean : — 1,  the  Elbe,  which,  rising  in  the 
plateau  of  Bohemia,  enters  the  kingdom  at  Schna- 
Kcnburg,  and  forms,  with  a  slight  exception,  its 
whole  N.  boundaiy,  as  far  as  its  mouth ;  its  chief 
affluents  within  Hanover  are  the  Jetze,  Ilmenau, 
Kste,  and  Oste,  all  on  the  S.  bank :  2,  the  Weser, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda  at 
MUnden,  flowmg  NW.  as  far  as  the  juncture  of 
the  Aller,  and  its  tributary  the  Leine,  and  thence 
N.  past  Bremen  into  the  German  Ocean:  8,  the 
Ems,  rising  in  Westphalia,  and  flowing  N.  through 
the  moorlands  of  Mappen,  and  E.  Friesland  to 
Kmden,  at  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  flats  of  N. 
Germany  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  stagnant 
pools,  in  which  the  water  subsides  after  the  floods, 
which  extensively  cover  the  country  in  winter  and 
spring :  the  chief  of  these  in  Hanover  are  the 
Steinhuder-meer,  5  m.  long  by  2^  broad,  the 
DUmmer-see,  and  the  Swburger-see.  In  E. 
Friesland  the  subterranean  lake  Jordan  is  so 
thickly  coated  with  vegetation,  that  waggons  can 
pass  over  it.  The  mountain  lake  Oderteich,  in  the 
Ilarz,  is  2,200  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Stnl  and  Climate, — The  nature  of  the  soil  of 
Hanover  will  be  best  understood  from  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land,  as  stated  by  Marcard,  which, 
though  a  number  of  years  ago,  is  still  quite  cor- 
rect, owing  to  the  stationary  character  of  the  po- 

Vou  11. 


pulation.   The  Hanoverian  morgen  is  equal  to  *64 
English  acre. 

Moriren 

Arable  Meadow,  and  Garden  Land    .       6,83:3,000 

Forests 2,242,000 

Witfte  Land,  Lakes,  and  Rivera  .       .       6,614,000 


Total  of  the  kingdom 


14,589,000 


The  waste  lands,  which  form  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  consist  principally  of 
vast  sandy  tracts  wholly  unavailable  for  tillage. 
They  extend  in  a  broad  belt  across  the  kingdom, 
of  which  they  occupy  about  l-6th  part.  This  band 
of  sand  is  aptly  termed '  the  Arabia  of  Germany.' 
The  sandy  districts  are  covered  with  heath,  on 
which  a  very  small  and  hardy  breed  of  sheep, 
known  by  the  name  of  Haidadmucken,  find  a 
scanty  subeutence.  They  yield  wool  of  the  coarsest 
descnption,  but  their  fiesh  is  well-flavoured. 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  to  the 
whole  extent  in  each  province,  except  the  mining 
district,  is  as  follows : — 


Hanover   . 

•89 

Stade 

• 

•40 

Hildesheim       . 

•58 

OctnabrUck 

• 

•81 

Lttneborg . 

•87 

Aurich 

• 

•7« 

The  richest  land  of  the  kingdom  is  the  alluvial 
soil  and  weald-clay  of  the  Hadeln-land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  E.  Friesland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser.  It  is  taxed  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
class.  The  soils  of  the  secondary  classes  are  mund 
in  the  limestone  districts  of  Hildesheim,  Gdttin- 
gen  and  Grubenhagen,  Bremen  and  Werden.  The 
least  productive  of  all,  belonging  to  the  lowest 
class,  IS  that  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg-Meppen. 
Much  of  this  land,  however,  is  laid  out  in  meadow, 
especially  the  rich  soil  of  E.  Friesland,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table,  giving  the  proportion  of  meadow  to 
the  whole  cultivable  soil,  will  show : — 


Pfercwt. 

PcrewL 

B.  Friedand  .               56 

LUneburg,  Dannen- 

Bremen  and  Werden     86 

berg,  Si  Lanenberg     35 

Ouiabrttck    .       .       81-6 

Ombenhagen       .       21 

Hoya     ...       37 

Kalenberg    .        .       18-3 

Diephola       .       .       88 

Gottiogcn    .        .        16 

HUdesbdm  .       .       11 

In  E.  Friesland  4*6  cwt.  of  hay  are  reckoned  as 
the  produce  of  a  morgen  of  meadow  land,  and  2*95 
morgen  of  summer  pasture  are  reckoned  in  that 
province  to  one  cow.  In  Hildesheim,  the  morgen 
yields  half  a  cwt.  of  hay,  and  6*10  morgen  are 
deemed  enough  to  pasture  one  cow. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unwholesome  in  the 
low  country  about  the  coast ;  but  the  winters  are 
not  so  severe  as  in  the  interior,  where,  especially 
near  Uie  Harz,  they  begin  in  September  and  last 
till  May.  The  spring  is  the  most  gloomy  and 
disagreeable  part  df  the  year,  owing  to  the  long 
prevalence  oi  NE.  and  E.  winds.  SW.  winds  pre- 
vail in  the  summer  months.  The  temperature  of 
the  kin^pm  is  thus  stated  by  Von  Reden,  in  his 
*  Statistical  Description  of  Hanover,'  L  24 : — 


PUm* 

If  MO  Tempcralim  (Bteam.) 

T«l 

Spring 

7-04 
5-4 

Bummer 

13-4«> 

18*8 

14*6 

Antiimn 

7.70 

7-4 
7-4 

Wintrr 

Cnxhaven  .  . 
Lttnebnrg  .  . 
Gotiingen  .  . 
Harx  District 

Average  of  ) 
Kingdom  ) 

6'9« 
7-2 
6-6 
4-9 

0-4* 

0*7 

0-7 

7-4 

6-8 

14-5 

7-7 

0-8 

The  fall  of  rain  during  the  year  averages  23*5 
in. ;  but  it  is  very  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Fogs  prevail  in  the  dyke-lands ;  and  in 
the  winter  violent  storms  frequently  occur,  causing 
great  damage  to  the  embankmentsand  drainage. 
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Agrieuliwe  and  Grazing,— The  soU,  on  account 
of  its  general  mediocre  quality,  requires  effective 
cultivation  to  make  it  profiUble  to  the  proprietor : 
this  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  estates  into  which  the  land  is  divided. 

The  following  table  exhibits  an  estimate  of  the 
proprietorship  of  the  soil  of  Hanover : — 


Proprlaton 


Arable  and  IDraiDfld 
Mcwlov        Land 


Royal  Domains 
Monasteries  .  . 
Nobles  .  .  . 
State  Officers  &) 
Corporatioiis  j 
Clergy  k  Schools 
SmallProprieton: 

Total  of  Land  ^ 
(exceptTurf- 
moors) 


208,893 

42,295 

821,360 

73,680 

141,461 
5,044,917 


5,832,606 


Morirra 
1,887 
191 
246 

378 

14 
180 


Forwta 


2,864 


Morgra 
1,209,616 
30,695 
171,260 

725.734 

10,426 
94,965 


Prop,  to 
Total- 


2,242,576 


17'6 

•9 

6*1 

9*9 

1-9 
63-6 


100- 


the  French  and  Italian  tnniea.  The  following 
table  gives  a  return  of  the  total  number  of  stal- 
lions used  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  the  year  1862,  aa  compared  with  the 
four  preceding  years,  specifying  the  number  of 
those  belonging  to  the  government  breeding  stads, 
and  of  those  belonging  to  private  individuals,  and 
likewise  the  numto  of  live  foals  bred : — 


Ymn 

N  amber  of 
Stalltoni  b*. 
longing  to  tb* 
GoTcmmrat 
Stodi  l«t  oat 
for  Breeding 
Parpoeae 

Number  of 

Siallkmibe- 

loogiiwto 

pritaie  Ownert 

■elected  for 

Breeding 

Pnrpoeet 

Total 

Nnnberaf 

StaUiom 

awdfcr 

Bfeeding 

Hmbrr 

hnA 

1862 
1861 
1860 
18.')9 
1858 

214 
216 
219 
212 
217 

270 
272 
273 
259 
258 

484 
488 
492 
471 
475 

19,100 
18^i9 
17,i>4i> 

Sl,60i.> 

The   number   of    small   proprietors   in   1861 
amounted  to  about  266,000,  and  it  appears,  there- 
fore, that  three-fifths  of  the  land  is  m  the  hands 
of  owners  the  average  property  of  whom  is  only 
20  moTgen,  or  12  acres.    These  small  landowners, 
called  Bauem^  are  a  race  of  hard-working  men, 
and  reported  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  happy  and 
comfortable,poverty  being  unknown  amongst  them. 
The  best  cultivated  lands  belong  to  the  crown 
and  the  nobility,  and  on  these  estates  as  much 
attention  is  given  to  improved  svstems  of  tillage 
as  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia.    In  the  land  held 
by  small  proprietors,  the  best  farms  are  in  the 
marsh-lands,  and  they  both  yield  abundant  crops 
and  support  numerous  cattle.    The  freeholds  m 
the  principalities  of  Hildesheim,  G5ttingen,  Gru- 
benhagen,  part  of  Kalemberg,  and  near  the  large 
towns,  are  next  in  order  as  respects  tillage.  Among 
these  the  system  prevails,  called  Kcppd-achlag- 
wirtiiKhaftj  which  consists  in  parcelling  the  land 
out  into  a  number  of  fields  for  a  rotation  of  crops 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  owner's  cattle, 
and  his  consequent  power  of  keeping  the  land 
properly  dressed.    The  small  proprietors  in  the 
sandy  districts,  and  the  Meier  (stewards),  who 
farm  small  parts  of  the  crown  lands  and  of  the 
nobles'  estates,  abide  by  the  old  fashion  of  three 
courses — fallow,  winter  com   (chiefly  xye),  and 
summer  com  fbarley  or  oats),  with  clover  on  the 
fallow,  where  tne  land  will  bear  IL    Potatoes  are 
universally  grown,  and  constitute  the  chief  food 
of  the  poor.    Kye  is  generally  grown  for  bread, 
the  raising  of  wheat  oein^  confined  to  the  rich 
weald  soils,  and  the  quantity  is  insufficient  for  the 
demand.    Barley  and  oats  are  largely  cultivated, 
and,  when  in  demand,  are  exported  to  England  in 
considerable  quantities.     Clover  and  lucem  are 
much  grown  on  good  farms,  and  even  b^  the  pea- 
sants, on  dry  soib.  Turnips  are  a  favourite  article 
of  production,  and  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops 
are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  different  parts.    The 
cranberries,  abounding  on  the  heath-lands,  are  ga- 
thered for  exportation.    The  forest-land,  which 
amounts  to  2,242,676  moigen   (equal  to  about 
1,400,000  acres),  yields  about  61,878,000  cubic  ft. 
of  timber  yearly,  not  including  inferior  wood. 
The  timber  in  the  Hans  district  consists  of  fir : 
IsTge  beech  and  oak  forests  are  found  in  Kalen- 
berg,  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  Upper  Weser. 
These  forests  are  under  special  control,  and  even 
when  forming  a  part  of  private  property,  are  con- 
fided to  foresters  scienufically  educated  and  li- 
censed for  the  purpose. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  a  very  important  oc- 
cupation, large  numbers  being  annually  sold  to 


The  number  of  foals  bred  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  1862,  viz.  19,100,  was  alighUy  below 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  about  1,000 
more  than  were  bred  in  1861  and  1860.  The  above 
table  is  from  an  ofiSdal  report  of  Mr.  Petre,  Britisth 
secretary  of  Legation,  dated  Hanover,  Januarr 
1864.  (Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
Legation,  No,  VII.  p.  219.) 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  though  not  ci 
the  same  importance  as  horse-breeding,  is  attendai 
to  extensively.    Bees  are  a  favourite  addition  te 
a  farm  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  thrive  wtll 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  flowexingheath  and 
buck-wheat  in  the  sandy  districts.    The  annual 
produce  of  honey  is  valued  at  40,000^     Large 
flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  moist  situations :  their 
flesh  is  salted  for  domestic  use,  and  the  featbos 
are  preserved.    Leeches,  which  formerly  abounded 
in  the  mar^-landa,  have  become  nearly  extinct 
ftom  being  too  eagerly  fished,    fish  are  caught 
in  all  the  ponds  and  rivers,  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  no  small  number  of  the  poorer  orden. 
The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  at  Emden  used  to 
employ  about  1,600  hands,  taking  13,000  tons  an- 
nually; but  the  produce  at  present  is  not  one- 
third  part  of  the  former  amount. 

Mininff, — This  is  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
Hanoverian  industry.  Mr.  Petr^British  secretanr 
of  Legation,  in  a  report  dated  Hanover,  January 
1862  (Reports,  No.  V.  p.  233),  gives  an  intensfidi^ 
account  of  the  state  or  this  industry.  He  says:— 
*The  mineral  wealth  of  this  oountzy,  whuh  is 
considerable,  lies,  with  the  exception  of  coaL  for 
the  most  part  in  the  mountainous  districts,  thickly 
clothed  with  forests,  which  constitate  the  Hano- 
verian portion  of  the  Harz,  and  in  that  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Lower  Hars  which  is  held  in 
joint  propri^rship  by  Hanover  and  Brooswick. 
The  mines,  foundries,  and  salt-works,  &c.  in  these 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  propnetax^* 
claims  vested  in  individuals,  are  the  property  U 
the  state,  and  are  exclusively  worked  under  it!» 
immediate  direction,  represented  by  the  ministrr 
of  finance.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  state  fi\»i 
these  sources,  as  it  figured  in  the  budget,  amountal 
for  the  year  1859-60  to  2,889,593  dollan. 

'  The  entire  population  of  the  Hars,  about  33:,0Ai\ 
is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  minisj: 
industry,  and  depends  wholly  upon  govemnaoit 
employment  for  even  bare  subsistenoes.  Com  i» 
supplied  to  the  population  from  the  goTemmesi 
magazines  established  for  that  purpoee,  and  »^i, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  **  Caisaes  ^ 
Boulangers  "  at  Paris,  at  a  moderate  and  nnifena 
price-Tuntil  the  year  1848,  the  inhabitants  ti 

ithe  Harz  were  exempted  from  contributing  axij 
share  of  the  public  biirdens,  either  in  the  shape  d 
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taxes  or  military  service,  and  even  their  subse- 
quent liability  to  ta2cation  has  been  no  real  gain 
to  the  public  treasuiy,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make 
good  the  loss  to  them  by  increase  of  wages — wages 
paid  by  the  state. 

*This  anomalous  condition  of  a  large  labouring 
population  engaged  in  the  most  important  branch 
of  Hanoverian  industry  has  long  since  given  rise 
to  strictures  upon  the  policy  of  the  government, 
which  perpetuates  a  system  no  longer  suited  to 
the  times,  a  system  intrinsically  wrong  on  econo- 
mical grounds,  and  one  which,  in  a  country  so 
richly  endow^  with  mineral  wealUi,  stifles  all 
incentive  to  individual  enterprise. 

*The  opponents  of  the  present  system  argue, 
apart  from  the  general  objections  wluch  exist  to  a 
government  entangling  itself  in  industrial  under- 
takings, that  the  departure  in  the  present  instance 
from  sound  economical  la'R's  involves  an  evident 
loss  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  inas- 
much as  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  mines, 
foundries,  and  forests  of  the  Hans  would  be  in- 
finitely more  productive  if,  instead  of  being 
worked  as  they  are  now  by  the  state,  they  were 
leased  to  companies  or  individuals.  Such  a  course, 
moreover,  would  develope  private  enterprise,  by 
which  the  state  must  eventually  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  present  tutelary 
system  say  in  its  defence,  t^at  the  state  has  in- 
herited a  large  mining  population,  living  under 
anomalous  conditions,  and  that  an  application  of 
the  ordinary  economical  laws  would  m  this  in- 
stance be  both  unwise  and  cruel. 

'The  Harz  possesses  no  agriculture,  and  pro- 
duces no  food  for  its  inhabitants;  they  are  de- 
pendent, and  have  been  for  centurietv  on  their 
labour  in  the  mine,  the  foundry,  and  the  forest, 
for  their  bare  sustenance.  Any  disturbance,  there- 
fore, in  the  r^^Ur  and  constant  demand  for  labour 
which  is  secured  to  them  by  the  state  would  result 
in  misery  and  starvation.    They  must  either  find 
constant  work,  starve,  or  emigrate.    Whibt  many 
of  the  mines  are  worked  at  a  large  profit,  others 
yield  but  little  or  none,  and  some  are  even  worked 
at  a  loss.     Were  the  mining  industry  of  the  Harz 
to  be  given  over  to  private  speculation,  the  two 
latter  classes  of  mines  would  oe  closed  altogether, 
and  all  the  hands  connected  with  them  thrown 
permanently  out  of  employ,  whereas  the  profitable 
mines  would  be  worked  at  a  rate  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  might  leave  them  exhausted 
and  valueless.  Whenever  that  contingency  should 
arrive,  the  whole  population  of  the  Harz  would 
be  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  state.    What^ 
ever  may  be  reasonably  urged  against  the  policy 
of  the  usurpation  by  the  state  of  what  legitimately 
belongs  to  private  enterprise,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  an}'  change  to  a  better  system  than  the  one 
which  has  been  so  long  interwoven  with  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  the  Harz,  ought  to 
be  a  gradual  one.   Lookinj;  at  the  question  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  revenue  which  figures  in  the  budget  as  derived 
from  the  mines,  &c,  of  the  Harz  is  any  but  a 
nominal  one.     The  salaries  of  mining  officials, 
and  all  the  miscellaneous  outlay  connected  with 
the  mining  administration,  added  to  the  value  of 
the  fuel  consumed  in  the  smelting  houses  and 
foundries,  which  is  supplied  by  the  government 
forests,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  nominal  gain.' 
Trade  and  Manufactures. —  Hanover,  though 
furnished,  by  its  mmeral  wealth  and  navigable 
rivers,  with  means  for  carrying  on  a  considerable 
commerce,  holds  a  very  low  station  among  the 
trading  countries  of  Europe.    Its  inhab.  have  little 
enterorise  or  ardour  for  business,  and  even  that 
which  they  might  exert  is  efToctually  checked  by 


restrictions.    The  manufacture  of  linen  is,  perhajis, 
more  extensive  than  any  other.     Spinmng  and 
weaving  form  the  great  in-door  employment  of  tlie 
rural  pop.,  and  larse  quantities  both  of  yam  and 
thread  are  the  work  of  private  handA.    InGrdnen- 
burg,  for  instance,  where  large  crops  of  fiax  are 
raised,  no  less  than  1,378,000  Hkeins  (496,760  lbs.) 
are  spun  aimually  by  the  farmers'  and  peasants' 
families.    The  number  of  professional  weavera  is 
nearly  5,000,  using  7,200  looms,  and  the  linen 
cloths  produced  by  them  are  known  in  the  markets 
by  the  name  of  Osnaburgs  and  white  rolls,  there 
being  different  qualities  of  each.     The  hempen 
cloths  are  known  as  Tecklenburgs,  hempen  bag- 
ging, and  Hessians.     They  are  commonly  made 
up  in  pieces  of  100  double  ells  (128  yds.).    These 
cloths,  when  bleached  and  ready  for  sale,  are  taken 
to  the  various  Lc^e-Arutalten,  or  cloth-marts  of 
Hanover  (chiefly  m  the  district  of  Osnabrilck), 
where,  after  being  measured,  stamped,  and  valued, 
they  are  bought,  chiefly  by  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
merchants,  who  export  them  to  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  N.  America,  and  the  W.  Indies. 
Prior  to  her  connection  with  the  ZoUverein,  Han- 
over was  destitute  of  any  manufacturing  industry 
but  that  here  enumerated.    However,  smce  1851, 
with  the  ZoUverein  for  a  home  market,  and  under 
the  influence  of  its  protective  tarifi",  a  manufac- 
turing industry  has  sprung  up  and  prospers.    Some 
new  iron  works,  engine  and  machine  manufac- 
tories, cotton-spinning  factories,  chemical  works, 
india-rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  cigar  manufac- 
tories, testify  to  the  rising  industry  and  trade  of 
the  country ;  whilst  the  la^e  sums  of  money  which 
have  been  expended  by  Government  at  Harburg 
and  upon  the  new  port  of  Geestcmilnde,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser,  show  the  importance  attached 
to  their  development.    The  subjoined  table  gives 
the  number  and  tonnage  (in  lasts)  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  and  cleared  from  ports  in  Hanover,  from 
various   countries,  distinguishing  tonnagd  with 
cargoes,  in  the  year  1862 :— 


ConntrlM 

1863 

TonoAfre,  In  Luu  of 
3  Tom 

VmmIi 

Totol 

WithCaivoM 

Entkrrd. 

Bnseia 

4fi 

3,409 

2.409 

Norway 

888 

11,929 

11,861 

Denmark    . 

72 

1,805 

1,325 

Uamburg    . 

189 

3,830 

2,521 

Bremen 

812 

6,190 

4,874 

Holland 

493 

15,019 

11,323 

Great  Britain     . 

996 

66,274 

64,991 

France 

13 

1,168 

1,168 

Naples 

3 

265 

265 

FnisBia 

252 

11,208 

11,106 

Oldenbnrg  . 

873 

5,432 

2,485 

Hanover     . 

2,724 

81,425 

34,830 

Other  Conntries . 
Total  . 

41 

8,104 

3,864 

5,895 

159,064 

141,031 

Russia 

48 

8,957 

847 

Norway 

376 

11,380 

183 

Denmark     . 

87 

2,837 

265 

Hamburg    . 

285 

9,328 

2,412 

Bremen 

334 

4,011 

2,535 

Holland      . 

483 

14,752 

12,085 

Great  Britain     . 

1,176 

74,358 

27,689 

France 

— 

— 

Prnssia 

89 

4,771 

3,462 

Oldenbnrg  . 

846 

4,784 

8.644 

Hanover 

2,758 

80,614 

16,065 

Other  Countries . 
Total  . 

8 

731 

224 

5,885 

161,518 

68,911 

KK  2 
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The  chief  imports  of  the  kingdom  are  English 
manafactures  (such  as  cotton  and  woollen,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery),  colonial  produce,  wine  and 
spirits.  The  returns  of  trade  are  included  in  those 
of  the  ZoUverein.    (See  Germany.) 

CoiJUy  Weights^  mtd  Mecuurea, — By  the  new  mint 
regulations  of  1834,  the  coinage  has  been  fixed  as 

foUows : — 

Gold. 
1  Ckorge-pistole      =:  16s.  4d.  Sng. 
1  WUUazna-pistole  s    8«.  2d. 
1  Ducat  =    4j.  Id. 


It 


t* 


Sn.vKR. 
1  Thaler  =  30  Groechen  =  2$.  llVd.  Bng. 
i  Thaler  =    4       ..         =         61 


»* 


1^. 
^d. 


WmoHT. 
1  Zentners  46*8  Kilog.   : 
1  Pfund    =  46*7  Gram,   s 
1  Loth      s  14-6 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Foot 
EU 
Rod 
MUe 


103  lbs.  Aroird. 
1-08  lb.     „ 
1  lb.  4oz.  „ 

Mkasurbs— Length. 

=  12  Zollen      =11)  Bng.  Inches 

=  24      ..  =  -639    ..      Yard 


»f 


=  16  Feet  =  5-1 

=  2d,400  Feet   =  4*6 

Surface. 
Sq.  Foots -92  Eng.  sq.  Foot 
Horgen  ='64  Eng.  Acre 


» 
If 


Yards 
MUes 


Condition  of  the  People. — Although  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Hiuiover  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  hereditary 

f>rovs.  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  has,  until  very 
ately,  been  such  as  to  confine  them  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  indeed,  the 
trading  resources  offered  by  the  rivers  of  the  king- 
dom are  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people.  In  the  saud^  districts  the  pop.  is  neces- 
sarily scanty  and  indigent ;  in  the  better  soils  of 
Hildesheim,  Gbttingen,  and  Grubenhagen,  the 
peasants  are  in  a  comfortable  condition.    The  most 

{>rosperous  districts  are  E.  Friesland,  and  the  rich 
ands  along  the  Elbe,  where  ^ood  agriculture, 
united  with  activity  and  enterprise  in  traide,  serves 
to  enrich  the  pop.  The  people  are  everywhere  in- 
dustrious and  temperate,  labouring,  iiathout  ill- 
feeling,  for  the  smallest  possible  remuneration. 
They  are  mostly  descendants  of  the  ancient  Saxons, 
anfl,  as  such,  speak  the  Low  Grerman  dialect,  ex- 
cepting the  innab.  of  the  Harz,  who  came  from 
Upper  Germany.  The  nobility  possess  laxge  pri- 
vileges as  regards  the  ri^ht  of  holding  property 
and  civil  and  criminal!  unsdiction.  Hanover  was 
one  of  the  last  states  or  Germany — the  last,  except 
MecklenbuTg — in  which  serfdom  and  legal  torture 
were  abolished.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility 
on  their  own  estates  was  done  away  with,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  1831  and  1848,  but  remnants  of  it 
still  exist  The  feudal  service  of  tlie  agricultural 
population  was  abrogated  in  1831,  on  the  condition 
that  the  value  of  such  service  be  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  at  the  rate  of  25  years'  income.  It 
beiDg  impossible,  in  many  cases,  for  the  labouring 
pjeople  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  the  redemp- 
tion has  not  been  accomplished  to  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  According  to 
an  official  return,  22,363  lulotments  of  land  were 
redeemed  from  1 849  to  1860,  at  a  price  of  1 1, 1 78,909 
thalem,  or  1,676,836/. 

Govemmeni. — Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to 
France,  in  1804,  the  form  of  government  was  mo- 
narchical, and  the  various  territories  were  subject 
to  feudal  lords.  The  peasants  of  the  marsh-lands 
had  more  freedom,  and  in  £.  Friesland  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  was  almost  republican.  In 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  by  estates,  composed  of 
the  nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from  the  towns, 
served  to  check  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.    In  1808,  when  Napoleon 


created  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  tenitories 
of  Hanover,  with  the  districts  of  Hildesheim  and 
Osnabrflck,  formed  a  part  of  it,  and  the  Code  Ka- 
pol^n  took  tlie  place  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  a 
sham  representative  government  was  establi^theii. 
On  the  return  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  to 
Hanover,  in  1813,  the  French  institutions  vrere 
summarily  abolished,  and  the  old  fonns  re-esta- 
blished ;  and  in  1818  the  estAtes,  summoned  upon 
the  ancient  footing,  drew  up  the  form  of  a  new 
constitution,  modelled  on  that  d  England  and 
France,  and  substituting  a  unifonn  system  of  re- 
presentation for  the  various  representative  fonas 
which  prevailed  under  the  empire.  The  chiof 
change  that  excited  disapprobation  arose  from  the 
aibitrary  decision  of  the  sovereign  (Geoige  IT.), 
advised  by  Count  Munster,  that  there  should  be 
two  chambers  instead  of  one,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  estates,  and  the  universal  custom  ol 
Germany.  The  respective  rights  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  country  to  the  crown  land  revenues  were 
not  clearly  defined  by  this  fundamental  law;  bat 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  consulted  by  the  institution  of  a  na- 
tional treasury,  the  commissioners  of  which,  named 
for  life,  were  ex  officio  members  either  of  the  upper 
or  of  the  lower  cnamber. 

This  constitution,  howevw,  contained  no  pro- 
perly defined  statements  respecting dther  the  rights 
of  the  people,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and 
as  the  new  system  of  representation  was  not  suffi- 
cientiy  consolidated  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
a  monarch  supported  by  powerful  foreign  infloence 
the  necessity  of  a  more  definite  fundamental  law, 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  citizens  should  at  lea»t 
be  declared,  was  lelt  on  all  sides.  This  feeling 
led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  constitution  of  1833, 
which  differed  in  but  few,  though  most  essentia^ 
points  from  that  of  1819.  The  principal  points  uf 
difference  were  a  fuller  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  the  chambers  to  control  the  budget,  and 
to  call  the  ministers  to  account  for  their  conduct ; 
the  restriction  of  the  king's  expenditure,  by  a  re- 
gulated civil  list ;  and  the  reservation,  for  the  use 
of  the  nation,  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  crown 
demesnes.  These  modifications  rendered  the  trea- 
sury, whose  functions  thus  devolved  upon  the 
chambers,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  it  was  dif^ 
solved.  The  new  fundamental  law,  after  being 
discussed  by  both  chambers,  received  the  assent 
of  William  IV.  in  1833,  who,  however,  by  the  foune 
act,  modified  14  articles  of  the  bill.  New  elections 
followed,  and  the  new  chambers  were  exhibitinx; 
their  activity  in  reforming  abuses,  and  introducing 
economy  into  the  state  dbbursements,  when  tiM 
death  of  William  lY.  interrapted  their  proceed- 
ings. As  the  Salic  law,  excludinf|^  females  tmm 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  prevails  in  Hjmovtex. 
William  lY.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving 
brother,  Emest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  England. 
Immediately  on  taking  the  (government,  the  new 
king  declared  the  chambos  dissolved ;  and,  previ- 
ous^ to  their  re-assembling,  he  abolished,  by  |ho- 
clamation,  the  fundament^  law  which  had  been 
adopted  under  the  reign  of  his  predeceeeor,  and  in 
the  most  arbitnury  manner,  insulting  aHke  his 
brother's  memory  and  the  whole  country,  declared 
the  fundamental  law  of  1819  to  be  alone  valid. 
Under  the  last-named  law,  he  summoned  a  6esh 
parliament ;  but  he  found  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
aroused  and  indignant ;  for  not  only  the  courts  of 
law,  but  the  highest  Ic^al  authority  in  Getmany, 
and  several  faculties  of  universitiea,  declared  his 
proceedings  illegal ;  many  towns  refused  to  send 
representatives  to  the  parliament,  and  those  whi«^ 
met  signed  a  memorable  protest,  declarini^  thnr 
opinion  that  the  fundamental  law  of  18S3  was  still 
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the  law  of  the  land.  As  the  chamben  conld  not 
he  convened,  for  decency's  sake,  they  were  de- 
clared dissolved. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Hanover  is  em- 
bodied in  the  'Landesverfassung'sGesetz'  of  July 
81, 1840,  with  modifications  introduced  April  10, 
Sept.  6,  and  Oct.  26,  1848 ;  Aug.  1, 1855;  Sept  7, 
1866 ;  and  March  24,  1857.    According  to  Uiese 
fundamental  laws,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-LUnebui^, 
the  sovereign  coming  of  t^  at  eighteen.    The 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  king,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  only  give  advice  to  the  crown,  or  aiford  co- 
operation— '  Mitwirkong.*  These  consultative  and 
cooperative  functions  are  vested  in  two  bodies,  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  Chamber.    The  fonner  con- 
Butts  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house ;  the  heads 
of  five  famines  of  the  upper  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  hereditary  court  maishal ;  four  memb^ 
nominated  by  the  aing ;  thirty-three  deputies  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors;  ten  deputies  of 
chapters  and  colleges;  ten  deputies  of  commercial 
bodies,  and  four  deputies  of  inns  of  court.    One- 
half  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Upper  House 
quit  their  seats  every  three  years,  to  be  replaced 
by  deputies  nominated  in  new  elections.     The 
Lower  House  consists  of  two  members  nominated 
by  the  king,  who  must  be  m  inisters ;  of  thirty-eight 
deputies  of  towns,  and  of  forty-four  of  oountry  au- 
tricts.   The  members  are  elected  only  for  the  term 
of  one  session,  which,  however,  by  prorogation, 
may  extend  over  several  years.  Consultative  func- 
tions are  assigned,  besides,  to  seven  provincial  diets, 
representing — 1,  the  principality  oi  Kalenbeig  and 
Gdttingen;  2,  the  principauty  of  Lttnebuig ;  8,  the 
counties  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz ;  4,  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  and  Yerden ;  5,  the  nrindpalit^  of  Osna- 
brttck;  6,  the  piinciudity  of  Hildesheim;  and  7, 
the  principality  of  £ast  Friesland.     These  pro- 
vincial diets  meet  every  three  years,  and  in  them 
the  nltra-conservative  element  is  veiy  largely  re- 
presented. 

The  executive  power  is  entirely  and  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  tne  sovereign,  acting  through  irre- 
sponsible niinisters.  For  ucilities  of  adnunistra- 
tion,  the  ministry  is  divided  into  six  departments, 
the  limits  between  which,  however,  are  not  kept 
up  with  strictness.  The  supreme  court  of  justice 
is  at  Celle,  and  under  it  are  nine  chanceries  or 
district  courts,  besides  the  magistracies  of  the 
towns,  and  the  manorial  and  minor  royal  courts, 
as  primary  tribunals. 

Keligious  matters  are  directed  by  Calvinist  con- 
sistories at  Hanover,  Stade,  Auricb,  and  Nordhom, 
with  the  subordinate  consistories  of  Hadeln  and 
l>k  custadt ;  the  Lutheran  consistory  at  OsnabrQck, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  consistory  of  the  same 
see,  which'  is  alternately  filled  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tliolic  and  by  a  seculansed  Protestant  bishop; 
lastlv,  the  bishop  and  consistory  of  Hildesheim,  ror 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhab.  of  that  district  Edu- 
cation has  been  much  attended  to  in  Hanover. 
Public  education  is  placed  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  council  for  'Unterricht's  Angelegen- 
heiten.'  In  the  year  1861  there  were  4,781  primary 
schools,  besides  numerous  secondary,  elementary, 
and  industrial  schools.  The  highest  seat  of  learn- 
ing is  the  university  of  Gttttingen,  established  in 
1784  by  King  Geoige  II.,  and  re-chartered  in  1836 
as  the  *  Academia  Georgia  Augusta.' 

Fmancea, — The  budget  period  embraces  a  term 
of  two  years.  In  the  revenue  account  beginning 
July  1,  1862,  and  ending  June  30,  1864,  the 
public  income  amounted  to  89,788,000  thalers,  or 
5,517,450^.,  and  the  expenditure  to  40,028,000 
thalen,  or  5,558,450^,  leaving  a  deficit  of  240,000 


thalers,  or  about  86,000/.  The  expenditure  for  the 
financial  year  1864-65  was  calculated  at  21,006,940 
thalen,  or  d,150,996iL,  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  1865-^6  at  20,745,190  thalers,  or  8,111,778/., 
giving  a  total  for  the  two  years  of  41,752,130 
thalers,  or  6,262,774/.,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling  over  the  jxeceding  financial  period. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial 
year  1868-64  were  made  up  of  the  following 
Items:— 

IsooMX  lOR  Tmt  Yb^r  1868-64. 

Thalen 

Produce  of  Public  Domains        .       .  1,990,635 

Taxes  and  Custom  Duties  .        .        .  7,448,000 

Mines  and  Forests  In  the  Upper  Han  8,382,099 

Mines  in  the  Lower  Bars   .       .       .  262,910 

Coal  Mines 354,236 

Saline  and  other  Works      .               .  87,634 

Shipping  Dues 893,800 

Post-office 1,029,500 

State  Railways  and  Telegnphs  .       .  4,950,000 

Tolls  on  Roads  and  Bridges        .       .  190.000 

Profit  on  Public  Lotteries  .       .       .  68,000 

Miatiellanfious  Items   ....  551,473 

Total         .        .        .      19,637,506 
Or    .     £3>U,135 

BxmmrruBX  won  thb  Ykab  1868-64. 

Thakn 

Ministry  of  State       ....  225,497 
Chamber  of  RepresentatiYes  and  Pro- 
vincial Diets   65,130 

Ministry  of  Foreign  AilairB      .       .  131,700 

„       of  War         ....  3,636,500 

„       of  Justice     ....  1,054,130 

„       of  Education  and  Bcdesiastl-  . 

cal  Affairs        .        .        .  255,386 

of  the  Interior    .       .       .  5,257,903 

ofCommeroe       .       .       .  33,436 

,,       of  Finances         .       .        .  5,841,007 

Salaries  and  Pensions  8,301,714 

Mlsoellaneous  and  Bztrsordlnary  Bz- 

penses 1,177,078 


»• 
»» 


Total 


Or 


19,858,859 
£3,978,753 


The  changes  of  the  government  of  Hanover  have 
necessarilyi  and  in  the  most  important  degree,  af- 
fected its  finances.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  in  1818,  brought  upon  the 
country  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  belongmg  to  a 
past  age,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  French. 
Amongst  the  most  obnoxious  was  the  claim  of  tho 
nobles  to  exemption  from  the  land-tax ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  many  other  points,  had  to  be  arranged 
by  the  estates  assembled  under  the  constitution  of 
1819.  Between  1821-26,  a  measurement  and  valu- 
ation of  the  country  and  its  soil  was  made;  and 
the  amount  of  annual  produce,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, being  taxed  at  10*2  per  cent.,  was  calcu- 
lated to  yidd  1,310,000  dolls. ;  but  in  this  loose 
estimate,  the  values  undoubtedly  fell  much  below 
the  reality.  An  indemnitv  wa8,*at  the  same  time, 
granted  to  the  nobles,  in  lieu  of  exemption,  to  the 
amount  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  taxed.  Thb 
charge  appeared  in  the  budget  of  1826-27,  and 
amounted  to  66,000  dolls.  The  revenues  claiming 
exemption  amounted,  consequently,  to  6,500,000 
dolls.,  nearly  equalling  the  amount  of  taxable  pro- 
perty belonging  to  peasants  and  buighers,  and 
which,  in  1816,  was  found  (exclusive  of  E.  Friefr- 
land)  to  amount  to  6,689,717  dolls.  Thus,  half 
Uie  nation  was  obliged  to  purchase  justice  from 
the  other  half,  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
so-called  constitudon  of  1819  had  been  granted. 
The  other  direct  taxes  are  the  house-tax,  which  ia 
4  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  rent ;  the  personal  tax, 
rated  in  6  classes ;  an  income-tax,  which  likewise 
includes  all  salaries,  and  the  rate  of  which  is  1  per 
cent,  below  600  dolls.,  rising  to  2  per  cent,  above 
2,000  dolls,  annual  income ;  and  lastly,  the  in- 
dustry-tax, which  is  paid  by  all  tntdesmen,  in  7 
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classes,  the  lowest  paying  ^  doll.,  the  highest  80 
dolls.  The  indirect  tascs  include  the  customs,  the 
tAx  on  spirits,  beer,  &c,  the  monopoly  of  the  sale 
of  salt,  the  stamp  and  legacy  duties,  besides  duties 
levied  on  the  grmding  of  com,  and  tmslaughtered 
beasts. 

The  published  budget  does  not  include  the  civil 
list  of  the  king ;  nor  are  the  other  expenses  of  the 
court  and  royal  family  accounted  for  to  the  cham- 
bers. The  whole  uf  this  expenditure  is  drawn 
from  vast  domains  claimed  to  be  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  royal  house,  but  not  admitted  to  be 
such  by  the  decisions  of  former  parliaments.  Nu- 
merous debates  of  the  national  representatives  at 
1848  and  at  subsequent  periods,  have  not  been 
able  to  settle  the  so-called  question  of  ^  Ausschei- 
dung  des  Kronguts.' 

The  public  debt  of  Hanover  has  been  increasing 
for  many  years,  chiefly  through  the  establishment 
of  a  network  of  state  railways.  On  January  1, 
1862,  the  debt  amounted  to- 


Old  Debt 
Railway  Debt 

Total  . 


16,721,760  thnlen,  or  £2,858.264 
30.6:23,075       „       or    4,593,460 


46,344,835  thalers,  or  £6,951,724 


The  gross  produce  of  the  railways  in  the  financial 
period  1800-61  amounted  to  6,115,592  thalers, 
and  the  expenses  to  3,141,868  thalers,  leaving  a 
net  income  of  1,97S,724  thalers,  equivalent  to  5*36 
per  cent.  This,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  varies 
considerably  from  the  figures  of  the  official  budget 
above  given,  in  which  the  gross  income,  includmg 
state  telegraphs,  is  set  down  at  a  considerably  lesser 
sum.  The  expenditure  connected  with  the  railway 
traffic  is  enumerated  under  the  department  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  The  telegraph  lines  of 
the  state,  erected  at  a  cost  of  225,803  thalers,  ac- 
cording to  a  return  made  July  1, 1862,  give  a  net 
income  of  6*78  per  cent*  exclusive  of  tlie  free  des- 
patches of  the  government  authorities  and  other 
public  bodies. 

Previous  to  the  separation  of  the  crowns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  one-half  of  the 
public  income  was  derived  from  the  state  domains, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  tax-payers  amounted* 
to  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  present  sum.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  budget  for  the  year  1834,  three 
years  oefore  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Comber- 
land  to  the  throne  of  Hanover : — 


Income  for  1884  :— 
From  Domains 
Taxation,  &c. 


8,170,686  thalers 
8,406,262 


>* 


Total    .        .    6,676,898  thalers,  or  £986,530 
Expenditurofor  1834:— 6,575,766        „      or    986,364 

Comparing  the  income  from  the  domains  in  the 
period  1861-2,  i»-ith  the  produce  of  1834,  the  sums 
drawn  at  present  for  the  civil  list  and  similar 
expenses  may  be  closely  estimated.  Exclusive  of 
these  sums,  the  pubhc  expenditure  is  seen  to 
have  risen  from  six  and  a  half  million  thalers  to 
very  nearly  twenty  millions,  or  from  986,530/.  to 
2,978,753t 

The  question  of  the  income  of  the  kings  of 
Hanover  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
Since  the  death  of  Kin^  William  IV.  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  accession  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  Cnmberland,  to  the  throne  of  Hanover, 
the  states  and  the  sovereign  have  been  in  conflict 
on  this  subject,  llie  constitution  of  1833  settled  a 
civil  list  of  500,000  thalers,  or  75,000i,  upon  the 
king;  but  Ernest  Augustus  declared  this  sum  to 
be  wholly  insufficient,  and  his  demands  for  the 
possession  of  the  state  domains  not  being  acceded 
to,  he  overthrew  the  constitution,  chiefly  on  this 
account     From  1841  to  1848  the  royal  tamUy 


enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  the  crown  property; 
but  m  the  last-named  year  the  king  was  compelled 
to  give  up  this  source  of  income,  and  to  accept  the 
pant  of  the  ci\'il  list  of  500,000  tbaleis  as  sole 
mcome.  In  1856,  however,  the  constitution  was 
once  more  overthrown,  and  by  a  royal  decree  part 
of  the  state  property  was  assigned  to  the  kmg's 
use ;  besides  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  6OO,0(K«i 
invested  by  the  Hanoverian  government  in  Eng- 
lish stoclu,  in  the  veara  1784  and  1790,  and  that 
of  a  so-called  *  Schatullenkapital '  of  2,4O0,0iW 
thalers,  formed  of  the  accumulated  exoem  of  sute 
income  over  expenditure  during  m  period  of  40 
years.  At  present  the  income  of  the  soTereigns  of 
Hanover,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  amonnta  to  about 
850.000  thalers,  or  125,000t 

Armed,  Force,— The  anny  of  the  kingdom  is 
formed  partly  by  conacription  and  partly  by  en- 
listment, the  former  supplying  any  insaffioeocr 
of  the  latter  mode  of  raising  soldien.  All  dtizens 
above  20  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  oonscriptiflQ ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  only  a  very  small^  percentage  are 
called  up  for  active  service  in  the  infantzy ;  a  great 
portion  of  theae  troops,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  being  formed  of  vobm- 
teers.  The  cavalry,  specially,  is  a  bran<:h  of 
service  much  sought  after  by  tlie  sons  of  peasants 
and  small  farmers,  on  account  of  the  adxaniMg^ 
connected  therewith.  The  privatea  in  these  regi- 
ments, as  soon  as  the  short  term  of  drill  and  first 
practice  is  passed,  are  sent  home  on  fnrioo^h, 
being  allowed  to  take  their  uniforms  and  tber 
horses.  They  must  keep  their  horses  partly  at 
their  own  expense ;  but  they  may  use  than  in 
agricultural  and  other  labour,  taking  due  care  of 
the  health  of  the  animals  under  their  chaxge.  The 
term  of  service  is  seven  years  in  the  infantiv,  and 
ten  years  in  the  caviUiy ;  but  about  three-ioartb^ 
of  this  period  may  be"^  spent  on  forloash,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  short  annual  practice  of  aims. 

On  July  1, 1862,  the  army  oonaisted  of: — 


M«a 

8  B^ments  of  Infantry, numbering  17,904  with  3,64(i 
8  Brigades  of  Cavalry             „  2,74S     ..       90i 

8  Battalions  of  Artillery         „  3,671 

*i  Companies  of  Bngineers      „  257 

Staff 40 


n 


Total 


.  23,614 


S,144 


There  are  10  garrison  towns,  a  cannon  foondxr 
at  Hanover,  and  a  manufactory  lor  small  anna  u 
Herzbeig. 

History. — The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  fonned 
out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several 
families  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  house  <4 
Brunswick.  Hie  reigning  family  derives  it5 
origin  from  the  union  of  the  Maraois  d*£ste,  in 
the  eleventh  centur}',  with  a  wealthy  princess  of 
Bavaria,  the  issue  of  which  received  the  surname 
Gudphf  from  his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Proud,  thinl 
in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned,  manied  Ger- 
trude, the  ruling  princess  of  Brunswick :  their  s<w, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  as  Henry 
the  Lion  (bom  1129),  was  the  first  Guelpk  duke 
of  Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Heni>' 
II.,  king  of  England ;  and  from  this  marriage  bo/th 
the  houses  of  Brunswick  and  Ltin^org  are  de- 
scended. The  history  of  Hanover  for  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  Lutheran  refonnataoo 
presents  little  inteii^  except  in  the  connection 
of  its  princes  with  the  wars  of  the  Gnelphs  and 
GhibeUines,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century :  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  ita  intonal 
history.  The  Reformation  numbered  the  princes 
of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  supporters* 
and  their  subjects,  during  the  thirty  yean*  war. 
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wannly  seconded  their  anti-pa{>al  efforts.  Ernest 
of  Zelly  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms. 
His  endeavours  to  improve  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing clerical  and  general  schools,  when  learning 
was  esteemed  onlv  by  the  few,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  enfightened  views*  His  grandson, 
Ernest  Augustus,  married  Sophia,  a  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  elector-palatine)  ;  and 
on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  claim  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the 
English  crown,  acknowledged  by  parliament  in 
1701.  George  Louis  was  £e  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  became  king  of  England  in  1714 ;  from 
which  time  tUl  1837,  vear  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam I  v.,  England  and  Hanover  had  the  same 
sovereigns.  The  Salic  law  in  1837  conferred  the 
Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Geoige  III. 
During  the  reigns  of  Geoige  I.  and  XL  the  territory 
of  the  electors  of  Hanover  was  increased  by  the 
conquest  and  purchase  of  many  adjoining  dis- 
tricts ;  Bremerverden  and  Wildeshausen  in  1719 
and  the  Hadeln-land  in  1781.  Georse  IIL  added 
Hohenatein  and  the  bishopric  of  Osniwrttck,  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphidia,  was  held  bj  his  house 
as  a  secularised  bishopric  alternately  with  a  Rom. 
Catholic  prelate.  In  1804  Prussia  took  possession 
of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the  same  vear  to  the 
French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  established  in  1808.  At  the  peace 
of  1818  the  king  of  Great  Britain  reclaimed  his 
dominions,  which  were  much  enlaiged  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  formed 
into  m  kingdom.  On  the  definitive  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  the  district  of  Lauenbuig  was 
ceded  b^  uknover,  which  obtained  in  return  the 
bishopric  of  Hildesheim,  the  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  the  districts  of  Lingen  and  HarUngen. 
In  consequence  of  a  family  treaty  dating  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  ratified  by  the  German 
diet,  and  renewed  between  the  houses  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  on  March  3,  1863,  it  is  settled  that 
the  crown  of  Hanover,  in  the  event  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line,  shall  fall  to  the  ducal 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  vice  verwd.  The  present 
Duke  of  Brunswick  having  no  male  heirs,  it  is 
probable  that  this  treaty  will  have  to  be  executed 
Wore  long  in  favour  of  the  royal  family  of 
Hanover. 

Hanover,  a  city  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  kingdom,  on  the  Leine,  a  brandi  of  the 
Wener,  84  m.  S.  Hamburg,  62  m.  SE.  Bremen,  35 
m.  W.  Brunswick,  on  the  railway  from  Brunswick 
to  Bremen.  Pop.  71,170  in  1861.  The  cit^  is 
built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  (over  which  are  several  bridges)  into 
an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  which  is  governed 
b^  a  separate  magistrate.  The  old  town,  on  the 
nght  bank,  has  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  and 
b  ill-built  and  dirty :  the  streets  of  the  new  town 
are  more  re^pilar,  and  are  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  particularly  George  Street  and  Frederick 
Street,  opening  on  a  fine  esplanade;  the  latter  is 
adorned  with  die  handsome  monumental  rotunda 
of  Leibnitz,  and  the  column,  166  ft.  bigh,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  chid"  public  buildings 
are  the  royal  palace,  of  good  exterior  architecture, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within,  especiaUy  the 
Bitter-malf  or  knights'  hall;  the  opera-house 
attached  to  the  palace ;  the  viceroy's  palace ;  the 
house  of  assembly  of  the  states  {Landstandehattah 
the  mint ;  the  arsenal ;  the  Gewerb-tchule  (trade 
school)  ;  the  royal  stables,  where  the  well  known 
breed  of  black*  and  cream-coloured  Hanoverian 
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hones  is  kept ;  and  the  town-hall  and  record-office, 
containing  a  library  of  80,000  printed  books, 
besides  about  2,000  valuable  MSS.,  chiefly  given 
by  Leibnitz,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this 
to¥m.  Besides  this,  there  are  seven  other  public 
libraries,  attached  to  various  national  establish- 
ments. There  are  7  churches,  4  Lutheran,  2 
Calvinist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic:  of  these  the 
handsomest  are  the  court  and  city  church  in  the 
new  town,  and  the  Sc/do$§-kirchefVrhich  contains  the 
remains  of  the  electress  Sophia  and  her  son  Geoige 
I.,  king  of  England.  Outside  the  town  are  two 
suburl».  Linden  and  Gartengemeinde,  in  the  latter 
of  whicn  are  upwards  of  500  houses  with  gardens. 
About  ^  m.  distant  is  Mount  Brillant,  the  king's 
country  residence,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  Count 
Walmsden,  who  enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  fine 
pictures.  About  1  m.  distant  is  the  old  palace  of 
Ilermhausen,  once  the  favourite  residence  of 
Geoige  I.  and  Geoige  II. :  it  is  heavy  and  taste- 
less, and  appears  to  be  goin^  to  decay.  The 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  m  the  old  French 
style,  formerly  contained  a  fine  collection  of  rare 
plants;  but  they  were  dispersed  during  the  late 
war.  Hanover  has  several  establishmente  for 
education,  among  which  are  the  Geoigianum, 
founded  in  1776,  for  educating  40  sons  of  the 
nobility  free  of  expense,  the  lyceum,  the  normal 
school  (the  earliest  of  its  kind,  founded  in  1754), 
several  elementary  schools,  and  a  girls'  school  of 
industry.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
a  laz^  almshouse,  an  orphan  asvlum,  and  several 
hospitals,  one  of  which  has  been  only  lately 
erected.  There  are  also  a  Bible  Society,  founded 
in  1806,  a  Society  of  Natural  Histoir,  an  Hist, 
Society,  ian  Art  Union,  which  annually  exhibits 
specimens  of  Hanoverian  artists,  and  a  trade 
union.  The  manufactures  are  of  trifling  impor- 
tance. The  transit  trade  with  Bremen  and  the 
interior  of  Germany  is  very  considerable :  there  ia 
an  exchange,  a  diamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
Berghandburg,  or  market  for  mining  produce. 
Commercial  activity,  however,  prevails  more 
among  the  Dutch  and  foreign  (jerman  merchants 
settled  in  the  town,  than  amongst  the  Hano- 
verians. Some  of  the  bankers  are  considerable 
capitalists.  The  town  is  not  considered  healthy : 
N.  and  E.  winds  are  prevalent,  and  much  rain 
falls.    Longevity  is  said  to  be  rare. 

The  foundation  of  Hanover,  though  attributed 
to  the  eleventh  century,  is  most  probably  of  still 
earlier  date.  In  1303  it  is  mentioned  as  having 
some  trade  in  cloth,  skins,  and  salt.  Little  more 
of  it  is  recorded  till  1566,  when  its  inhabitants  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  Refor- 
mation. It  escaped  the  devastations  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  even  refused  admission  to  the 
victorious  troops  of  Tilly  in  1625.  The  old  royal 
pidace  was  buut  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in 
1641  it  became  the  residence  of  Duke  Christian 
Louis,  since  which  it  has  always  been  the  capital 
of  the  electorate  and  kingdom,  and  has  made  g^reat 
advances  in  size  and  splendour.  The  ramparts 
being  found  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  were  in 
1780  converted  into  a  handsome  esplanade,  and 
planted  with  trees. 

HARBOROUGH  (MAREIET),  a  market  town 
and  chapelry  of  England,  par.  Gt.  Bowden,  co. 
Leicester,  bund.  Gartree,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Welland,  which  divides  it  from  Northamptonshire 
14  m.  S£.  Leicester,  and  81  i  m.  N.  London  by 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  2,802  m  1861.  The  toWn 
consists  of  a  well-built  street,  crossed  by  several 
others  of  inferior  character ;  and  near  the  middle 
is  a  handsome  town-hall,  with  shops  below,  and  a 
justice-room  above,  in  which  the  county  magis- 
trates tnuisact  their  busineas.  The  church  is  fine  and 
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spacious,  and  its  octangular  spire  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  England.  The  dissenters  have  3  places 
of  worship,  attached  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
church,  are  Sunday  schools,  giving  instruction 
altogether  to  about  500  children.  Considerable 
trade  takes  place  on  the  market^ays  and  at  the 
October  fairs ;  which,  not  less  now  than  in  the 
time  of  Camden,  are  famous  for  the  show  of  beasts. 
Silk  and  shalloon  weaving  and  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  are  carried  on  here,  but  not  extensively. 
Market-Harborough  is  one  of  the  polling-places 
for  the  S.  division  of  thfe  co.,  and  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  poor  law  union,  comprismg4I  pars,  or  town- 
ships. Markets  on  Tuesday;  fairs  Jan.  6,  Feb. 
16,  April  29,  and  July  31,  Oct.  19  and  8  following 
days,  for  cattle,  leather,  cheese,  Ac.  Other  fairs 
arc  held  on  the  Tuesdays  after  March  2,  afler 
Midlent  Sunday,  and  before  Nov.  22  and  Dec,  8. 

HARBURG,'  a  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  landr.  and  23  m.  NW.  LUneburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  influx  of  the  Seere,  and  on  the  Han- 
over and  Brunswick  railway,  4J  m.  S.  Hamburg. 
Pop.  14,109  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  citadel  with 
drawbridges,  and  a  custom-house,  gunpowder 
mills,  sugar  retiner}',  manufactures  of  woollens, 
linens,  hosiery,  and  a  flourishing  transit  trade. 

HARLINGEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Holland, 
prov.  Friesland,  on  the  ^1iestrome,  or  entrance  to 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  opposite  the  Texel,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  of  Leewarden,  16  m.  W.  by  S. 
that  town,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  railway 
of  Holland.  Pop.  9,772  in  1661.  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  is  strong  by  its  nosition,  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  readily  laid  under  water. 
Streets  regular,  'well  built,  clean,  and  intersected 
with  canals  bordered  with  trees.  Chief  edifices, 
the  Admiralty,  a  laige  par.  church,  and  the  town- 
hall.  It  has  a  good  harbour ;  but  the  entrance  to 
it  is  blocked  up  with  sand-banks,  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit laiige  vessels.  It  has  maniifactures  of  sail- 
cloth, salt,  hollands,  paper,  bricks,  and  Ume,  with 
building  docks,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  butter, 
cheese,  flax,  hemp,  glue,  pitch,  and  tar.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  naval  office  for  the  prov. ;  and  suffered 
severely  from  a  violent  storm  in  1825. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL,  a  village  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Gore,  10  m.  NW. 
by  W.  London  by  road,  and  11^  m.  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  6,526 
in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  9,870  acres.  The  hill  on 
which  the  village  stands  rises  singly  out  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertUe  vale ;  it  is  considerably  depressed 
in  the  centre,  but  has  two  very  conspicuous  emi- 
nences at  the  extremes.  On  the  mofe  N.  of  these 
stands  the  church,  with  its  tower  and  lofty  steeple, 
a  prominent  feature  throughout  Middlesex,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  Part  of  this  build- 
ing is  Norman,  belonging  to  the  1 1th  century ; 
but  the  main  fabric,  with  the  tower,  belongs  to  the 
14  th  century.  Immediately  below  the  church  lies 
the  >'illage,  chiefly  consisting  of  one  street  running 
down  the  dope  of  the  hm.  The  best  houses 
are  occupied  either  by  aseistant-masteis,  or  other 
teachers,  who  accommodate  the  scholars  attending 
the  free  school,  to  which  Harrow  is  wholly  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity.  This  school  was  founded, 
in  1571,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of 
the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Preston,  and  received 
a  royal  charter,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  the  appointment  of  the 
master  were  committed  to  six  trustees  as  a  body 
corporate.  The  school-buildings  are  of  brick,  and 
have  no  claim  to  particular  mention.  The  head 
master's  house  has  a  Gothic  porch,  and  is  a  fine 
old  mansion.  The  primary  oI)ject  of  this  estab- 
lishment was  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
poor  children  of  Harrow,  without  limitation  of 
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number ;  but  the  founder  expreAslv  directs  '  that 
the  master  may  receive,  over  and  aSove  the  yoath 
belonging  to  the  par.,  asmany/ore^fners  as  can  be 
w^ell  taught  and  accommodated,  for  such  stipends 
and  wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  take  paii» 
with  all  indifferently,  as  well  of  the  par.  as  fo- 
reigners, as  well  of  poor  as  of  riek,^  This  liberalitj 
of  the  founder,  and  the  judicious  choice  by  the 
trustees  of  able  and  learned  men  as  its  masten, 
have  chiefly  conduced  to  its  present  very  high 
reputation  as  a  school  for  the  English  aristocracy; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
the  founder's  intentions,  as  respects  the  poor  of  the 
par.  itself,  have  been  wholly  frustrated.  A  cls85i- 
cal  education  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  pop.  of  a 
^411agc,  and  hence  the  school  has  been  little  luied 
of  late  years  by  the  parishioners.  A  petition  of 
the  latter  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1810,  ftv 
the  reformation  of  these  abuses,  was  unsuccessful 
(See  Vesey's  Chancery  Reports,  xvii.  498.)  The 
revenues  strictly  applicable  to  the  school  amount 
to  nearly  900^  a  year,  in  the  bands  of  trustees^ 
usually  noblemen  or  gentlemen  living  in  or  near 
the  par.  The  education  furnished  was  exclasiTehr 
classical  till  within  the  last  SO  ^ears,  when  Di& 
Butler  and  Longley  ventured  to  introduce  a  little 
modem  history  and  arithmetic,  neither  of  which, 
however,  is  considered  at  all  important :  beyond 
these  trifling  attempts  at  reform  no  deviation  has 
been  made  from  the  beaten  path  of  the  old  gram- 
mar-schools. The  routine  of  gram  man,  cusses, 
and  school  hours,  very  much  resembles  Uiat  jmr- 
sued  at  Eton,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  appobt- 
ment  of  several  head-Anasters  from  that  school : 
the  Eton  grammar  b  used ;  veise-making  snper- 
sedes  the  more  useful  study  of  prose  compositiira : 
leaming-by-heart  is  a  favourite  employment: 
and  the  private-tuition  system,  the  chief  object  c( 
which  seems  to  be  to  save  the  master's  labour,  and 
fill  the  tutor's  pocket,  prevails  at  Harrow  no  les^ 
than  at  Eton  and  Westminster.  The  masten 
originally  were  two  only,  the  master  and  the 
usher  or  under-master,  ^th  of  whom  were  per- 
mitted to  take  '  foreigneis'  as  boarders;  but  as  the 
school  increased,  further  assistance  became  from 
time  to  time  necessary,  and  there  afe  now  six  as- 
sistant masters,  paid  either  by  the  high  or  lover 
master,  according  to  the  school  in  which  thfy 
teach ;  and  brides  these  there  is  a  mathenutical 
teacher.  All  the  masters  receive  boardeiB;  but 
the  head-master  does  not  furnish  tuition,  and 
hence  arises  the  difl!^nce  in  the  terms ;  for  at  a 
tutor's  house  they  amount  to  130t,whCTeas  at  the 
head-master's  they  are  little  more  than  1002.  AU, 
however,  are  compelled  to  procure  tuition,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  s>'8tem.  At  least  60i2L  a  year  most 
be  added  to  complete  the  necessary  annual  ex- 
penses of  boys  educated  at  this  schooL  The  go- 
vernors have  given  prizes  for  verses,  and  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel  established  a  prize  for  Latin  prow 
composition.  The  speech-da^*^  on  wbi<di  these 
papers  are  read  or  recited,  are  the  first  Wednesdays 
m  June  and  July.  The  University  acholarsbij* 
attached  to  Harrow-school  are  four,  established  K 
the  founder,  of  50  guineas  each,  either  to  Oxfoni 
or  Cambridge,  and  two  of  the  same  value,  f<wndni 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sayer,  to  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge— all  tenable  for /our  years :  they  are  gained 
by  an  impartial  examination.  The  number  of 
boys  attending  the  school  fluctuates  at  present 
between  350  and  450.  Among  the  many  pubKc 
characters  educated  in  this  school  may  be  men- 
tioned Sir  William  Jones,  Spencer  Percival,  Pt* 
Parr,  Lord  Byron,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  Smt 
Robert  Peel.  Harrow  had  formerly  a  weekly 
market,  which  is  now  decayed ;  but  a  pleasure  fiur 
is  still  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Augk    Bentler 
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Priory,  a  fine  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom,  is  within  this  par. :  it  occupies  the  site 
uf  a  monastery,  dissolved  at  the  Refonnation. 

HARKOWGATE,  a  town  of  England,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters,  co.  York,  W.  riding, 
wap.  Clare,  forming  with  Bilton  a  chapelry  of  the 
par.  of  Knaresborough,  178  m.  N.  London,  14  m. 
Sf,  Leeds,  and  20  m.  W.  by  S.  York,  on  the  Mid- 
land railway.  Pop.  4,737  in  1861.  The  town  is 
divided  into  High  and  Low  Harrowgate.  High 
Harrowgate  is  built  on  an  elevated  plain,  which 
100  years  ago  was  properly  described  by  Smollett 
as  *■  a  wild  common,  bare  and  bleak,  without  tree 
or  shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  cultivation.'  At 
the  close  of  last  oenturv,  however,  Lord  Lough- 
borough made  large  plantations;  houses  have 
since  been  built  in  different  directions;  and  the 
situation  is  now  extremely  pleasant,  commanding 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  distant  oountrv, 
finely  varied  by  towns,  villages,  fields,  and  woods. 
The  cathedral  of  York  is  distinctly  seen  at  the 
distance  of  20  m.,  and  the  view  W.  is  terminated 
by  the  mountains  of  Craven,  and  E.  by  the  Hamil- 
ton Hills  and  Yorkshire  wolds.  The  air  is  pure 
and  bracing,  and  the  climate  dry  and  salubnous. 
Low  Harrowgate  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  has 
manv  handsome  stone  buildings,  erected  either  for 
hotels  or  private  lod^g-houses  for  visitors.  An 
almost  continuous  series  of  these  houses  unites  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  town.  The  church 
of  High  Harrowgate  is  a  well-built  structure, 
erected  in  1749  by  subscription  :  that  in  the  lower 
village  was  built  u  1824.  There  are  besides  two 
chapels  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Weeleyan 
Methodiats.  A  bath  hospital  was  erected  in  1826, 
which  has  been  subsequently  enlarged :  it  accom- 
modates about  40  patients,  who  have  the  benefit 
of  the  waters  free  of  charge. 

The  springs  of  Harrowgate  are  both  chal^rbeate 
and  sulphureous.  The  chalybeate  springs  rise  in 
both  villages,  the  sulphur  springs  only  in  Low 
Harrowgate.  The  chalybeate  waters  are  princi- 
pally tonic  and  alterative,  the  sulphureous  waters 
stionely  puivative.  The  latter  are  also  used  ex- 
temaiUy  m  rheumatism  and  scorbutic  cases.  The 
wells  are  covered  with  elegant  cupolas,  and  sur- 
rounded by  promenades,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  come  to  drink  the  waters.  Races  are 
held  in  summer  on  the  high  ground  to  the  W., 
where  also  is  a  high  tower  or  observatory,  ftom 
the  top  of  which  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

HARTFORD,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.,  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  it  is  joint  cap.  with  Newhaven,  oo. 
Hartford,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  50  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  82  m.  NN£. 
Newhaven ;  lat  41©  46'  N.,  lon^r.  72°  60*  W.  Pop. 
29,150  in  1860.  The  town  is  advantageously 
situated,  the  river  being  navigable  for  sloops  up 
to  this  point.  It  is  generally  well  built,  particu- 
lariy  the  main  street,  and  is  connected  with  £. 
Hartford,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  six  arches,  974  ft  lone.  It  has  a  haiad- 
some  state-house,  three  banks,  mduding  a  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  bank,  an  arsenal,  academy,  museum, 
college,  nine  places  of  worship,  and  an  asylum  for 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  last  named,  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  established  in  America,  was 
founded  in  1817,  and  in  1819  was  presented  with 
a  grant  of  28,000  acres  of  land  by  congress ;  be- 
sides which  it  is  possessed  of  other  donations  and 
sources  of  revenue.  It  is  open  to  patients  from 
the  whole  union,  at  a  charge  of  only  116  dollars  a 
year,  and  many  are  provided  for  and  educated 
gratuit6u8lv.  It  occupies  a  large  and  commodious 
brick  building,  on  an  eminence  about  |  m.  W.  of 
the  city ;  is  surrounded  by  grounds  between  seven 
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and  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  has  attached  to  it 
some  workshops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  are 
taught  mechanical  trades.  A  little  S.  of  the  town 
is  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  spacious  stone  edi- 
fice, with  extensive  grounds.  Washington  Episco- 
pal College,  established  1826,  is  another  of  the 
public  institutions  at  HartfonL  It  has  a  presi- 
dent, eight  professors,  generally  from  80  to  100 
students,  and  a  library  of  6,200  vols.  Hartford  is 
the  seat  of  the  state  assembly  for  Connecticut, 
alternately  with  Newhaven.  It  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sad- 
dlery, brass-work,  and  carriages;  many  printing 
houses,  a  large  inland  trade,  and  daily  communi- 
cation with  New  York  by  steam-boats  and  stage- 
coaches. A  railroad  connects  Hartford  and  New- 
haven. 

HARTLAND,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng 
land,  00.  Devon,  hund.  same  name,  44  m.  WNW. 
Exeter,  and  190  m.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.  1 1,030 
acres;  pop.  of  do.  1,916  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  bleak  district  close  to  the  borders  of 
Cornwall,  and  2  m.  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  steep  road  that  leads 
down  to  a  quay  lying  under  the  cliffs,  and  much' 
frequented  by  fishermen.  The  church,  which 
stands  on  the  cliffs,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is 
a  large  building,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  to  ma- 
riners. The  innabs.  are  employed  in  fishing  and 
agriculture ;  the  herring  fishery  on  Uie  coast  is  of 
some  consequence,  and  the  market  is  well  attended. 
The  town  J)ecame  a  sea-port  by  an  act  made  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  is  governed  by  a  port- 
reeve. In  a  fine  valley  near  it  is  Hartlan^  Abbey, 
formerly  a  monastery  of  Black  Canons,  but  now 
converted  into  a  modem  mansion.  NW.  of  the 
town  is  Hartland  Point,  a  very  high  cliff,  forming 
the  W.  boundary  of  Bideford  Bay;  and  near  it  is 
a  ridge  uf  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very 
heavUy.  Markets  on  SaU ;  fairs,  Easter  Wed. 
and  Sept.  25,  for  cattle. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  municbor.,  par.  and  sear  port 
of  England,  oo.  Durham,  ward  Stockton,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  17  m.  SE.  Durham,  16  m.  S. 
bv  E.  Sunderland,  and  250|  m.  N.  London  by 
Great  Northern  railwav.  Pop.  of  the  bor.  of 
Hartlepool  12,245  in  1861,  and  of  West  Hartle- 
pool 12,603.  The  town  stands  on  a  peninsula, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck 
at  the  N.  end,  which  at  high  water  assumes  a 
crescent  shape,  stretching  S.  and  SW.,  forming  a 
natural  harbour,  secure  from  the  E.  wind.  The 
cliffs  towards  the  sea  N.  are  bold  and  abrupt,  and 
their  summits  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
sea,  and  the  coasts  both  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire. The  town,  which  occupies  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  has  latterly  been  very  much  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  haa,  in  fact,  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  the  pop.  in  1831 
was  only  1,250.  This  has  been  partly  and  princi- 
pally a  consequence  of  the  facility  afforded  by  the 
situation  of  Hartlepool  for  the  formation  of  a  har- 
bour, and  partly  of  its  having  been  made  a  termi- 
nus of  railways  connecting  it  with  Durham  and 
the  adjacent  coal  fields.  A  wet  dock,  about  20 
acres  in  extent,  haa  been  formed  within  the  har- 
bour, and  another  wet  dock  has  been  constructed 
by  a  rival  company  about  ^  m.  SW.  of  the  old 
dock  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  In  consequence 
of  the  accommodation  thus  i^orded,  Hartlepool 
has  become  a  leading  port  for  the  shipment  of  coal. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to 
4,018,52R  in  1859;  to  4^5,586^  in  1861;  and 
to  l,543,715i.  in  1863.  There  belonged  to  the 
port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  six  saihng  vesneb 
under  50,  and  130  above  50  tons.  To  the  port  of 
West  Hartlepool  there  belonged,  besides  nine  sail- 
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ing  vessels  under  50,  and  5S  above  60  tons,  in 
addition  to  17  steamers,  the  latter  of  a  total 
burden  of  6,946  tons.  Hartlepool  was  formerly 
fortified,  as  the  old  Durham  gate  and  the  ruins  of 
walls  abundantly  testify.  The  church  stands  on 
a  rising  ground  at  the  £.  end  of  South^ate, 
and  appears  to  have  been  built  at  different  periods. 
A  free  school  was  founded  by  John  Crookes,  in 
1742,  for  the  education  of  30  poor  children.  The 
school-house  was  built  in  1790.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town  are  two  strongly  fortified  bat- 
teries, S.  of  which  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  Fish- 
ing was  formerly  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people, 
who  were  described  as  free,  honest,  industrious, 
and  much  attached  to  their  town.  Hartlepool 
was  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council,  imder  two  charters,  granted  by  King 
John  in  1200,  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1593; 
but  the  power  of  the  corporation  was  destroyed 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1834.  The  local 
act  by  which  the  town  is  regulated  is  53  Geo. 
HI.,  c  35.  Markets  on  Sat. ;  fairs,  May  14,  Aug. 
21,  Oct.  9,  and  Nov.  27. 

Hartlepool  is  a  verjr  old  town,  and,  during  the 
13th  and  14th.  centuries,  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
furnished  five  ships  to  the  royal  navy,  and  was 
the  second  town  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham. 

HARWICH,  a  market  town,  pari,  bor.,  and 
sea-port  of  England,  co.  Essex,  bund.  Tendring, 
on  a  point  of  land  at  the  S£.  extremity  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Stonr,  66  m.  ENE.  London,  9^  m. 
SE.  Ipswich,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
5,070  in  1861.  The  bor.  includes  the  parishes  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  Dover  Court.  Area,  2,060  acres. 
There  are  three  principal  streets,  and  several 
smaller ;  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  town  is 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  a 
large  brick  structure,  with  stone  buttresses  and 
steeple,  was  erected  in  1821,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  building.  The  finrammar-school  was  founded 
in  1730  for  32  boys.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  town-hidl,  gaol,  and  custom-house. 
The  old  gates  and  fortifications  were  demolished 
dunng  tiie  civil  war,  and  there  are  very  few 
traces  of  them.  The  harbour  of  Harwich  is  the 
best  on  the  £.  coast  of  England ;  the  access  to  it 
is,  however,  a  good  deal  encumbered  with  rocks, 
but  ships  properly  navigated  need  apprehend  no 
danger ;  there  is  water  to  float  the  laxgest  men-of- 
war,  and  the  harbour  is  at  once  capacious,  safe, 
and  commodious.  It  ia  said  that  100  ships  of 
war,  and  above  800  colliers,  have  been  anchored 
here  at  the  same  moment.  The  excellence  of  the 
harbour,  and  its  convenient  situation,  made  Har- 
wich be  selected  as  the  station  for  the  old  sailing 
packets  carrying  the  mails  for  Hamburg  and  Hel- 
voetsluys.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  battery 
and  by  Landguard  Fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  estuary.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  in- 
dicated by  two  Ughthouses  with  fixed  lighta,  and 
is  well  buoyed.  The  sea  has  made  great  encroach- 
ments on  the  peninsula  on  which  Harwich  is 
built;  and  the  battery,  which,  when  constructed 
about  half  a  century  ago,  had  a  considerable  i^>ace 
of  ground  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  now  partially 
undermined. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  of  Harwich  67  vessels  under  50,  and  54 
above  50  tons.  There  were  no  steamers  belonging 
to  the  port  at  this  date ;  but  steam  communication 
between  Harwich  and  Rotterdam  has  since  been 
established  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway  company, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  commerdaX  pro- 
speri^  of  the  town. 

Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  bor.  is  go- 
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vemed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
councillors.  Harwich  returned  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but  the  pri- 
vilege was  veiy  soon  withdrawn  and  not  restored 
till  the  12th  of  James  I.  The  firanchise  was 
vested  in  the  resident  members  of  the  oorpoimtian, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  nomination  bor.,  in  the  po^ 
tronage  of  the  existing  government.  Under  the 
Reform  Act  it  still  retuma  two  mems.,  and  its 
limits  continue  unaltered.  R^stered  electoca, 
356  in  1865.  The  boundaries  of  the  municipal 
and  parL  bor.  are  co-extenaive,  and  indude  the 
parish. 

The  town  u  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  was  used  as  a  foctreea. 
The  earls  of  Norfolk  were  the  lords  of  the  maDor, 
and  through  their  agency  its  chief  mun.  and  porL 
privileges  were  originallv  obtained. 

HARZ  {SUva  Hercynut,  Tac.),  a moontain-diain 
of  Germany,  on  the  SW.  liontier  of  Hanover,  con- 
nected by  low  hills  with  the  Thuringer-wald,  a 
W.  offset  from  the  Feahtelgebrige,  the  great 
centre  of  the  German  mountain-ssrstem.  (See 
Germaky.)  It  extends  farther  N.  than  any  other 
chain,  and  immediately  at  its  foot  oommenoes  the 
great  plain  which  stretches  N.  to  the  Baltic  and 
from  the  N.  Sea  to  the  Wolga.  It  is  a  mass  of 
mountain-land  rather  than  a  succession  of  ridges, 
and  has  no  summits  so  high  as  Snowdon  in  X. 
Wales;  its  length  is  about  60  m.,  and  aveng<e 
breadth  24  m. :  area,  8,150  sq.  m.  Mansfeld  and 
Seesen  are  considered  as  the  limits  of  the  Haix ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  water- 
shed of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  which  takes  a  direc- 
tion from  SSW.  to  NNE.,  and  cuts  the  range  at 
the  Brocken  (3,489  ft.).  The  higher  summits  are 
NW.  of  the  Brocken,  and  this  section  ia,  there- 
fore, called  the  Upper  Harz.  It  contains  the  chie 
minend  wealth  of  the  range,  and  its  forests  consist 
of  pines  and  other  resinous  trees.  Its  chief  sum- 
mits are  the  HeinrichshOhe,  8,409  ft.,  and  the 
Kdnigsberg,  8,307  ft.  The  Lower  Harz,  whidi 
lies  £.  of  the  Brocken,  is  much  less  elevated,  and 
its  sides,  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  are  remarkable  for  beautiful 
scenery.  The  hilla  flanking  its  range,  and  beyond 
its  strict  limits,  are  call^  the  Vor-hctrz,  'The 
geological  composition  of  the  Harz  is  gianitir, 
overlaid  by  graUwack<$  and  clayslate,  in  which  the 
mineral  wealth  is  wholly  found.  The  Vor-hazz  is 
composed  of  the  flOtz,  or  old  red-sandstone  fotma- 
tion.  The  mineral  products  of  the  Han  are  ooo- 
siderable.    ^See  Hai«ovkr,  pp.  498-9.) 

HASLEMERE,  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  par.  Chiddiiu^ld,  in  the  SW.  angle 
of  CO.  Surrey,  hund.  Godalming,  40  m.  SW.  Lon- 
don, and  17  m.  N.  Chichester,  on  the  London  and 
South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  952  in  1861. 
The  town,  only  partly  paved,  stands  on  the  ade 
of  a  steep  hill,  and  consists  of  a  wide  main  street, 
crossed  b^  two  others,  at  the  intersection  of  whidi 
is  an  ancient-looking  town-halL  The  houses  are 
generally  old  and  m  built,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  handsome  residences.  The  church  is 
ancient,  with  a  low  square  tower :  the  Indepen- 
dents have  a  chapel ;  and  there  is  a  good  national 
school.  This  place  once  possessed  rather  extei- 
sive  manufactures  of  silk  and  crape;  but  these 
have  disappeared:  but  it  has  stiu  some  laige 
paper-mills  about  1  m.  distant  Its  importance 
iias  greatly  diminished  since  the  alteration  of  the 
London  and  Portsmouth  road,  which  withdrew 
from  it  the  traffic  incidental  to  a  great  thooough- 
fare.  Markets  (ill  provided  and  ^inlv  attended) 
on  Tuesdays ;  fairs  for  cattle,  May  13  and  Sept. 
26.  This  small  and  unimportant  town  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  27th  of  1gK«*bfrfh 
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down  to  the  passing  of  the  Refonn  Act,  by  which 
it  was  disfranchise.  The  electors  were  the  bur* 
gage-holders;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  nomi- 
nation bor.  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  the  chief 
proprietor. 

HASLINGDEN,  a  market  town  and  chapclry 
of  England,  par.  Whallev,  oo.  Lancaster,  hund. 
Blackburn,  160  m.  NN>V.  London,  and  7  m.  S£. 
Blackburn,  on  the  East  Lancashire  railway.  Pop. 
G,929  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  slope  and  at  the  foot  oi  a  hill.  Most  part  of 
the  houses  are  of  stone ;  and  it  has  the  appearance 
of  industry  and  prosperity.  The  church  is  modem, 
with  an  old  tower.  The  dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship,  and  in  the  Sunday  schools  are 
taught  about  1,700  children.  A  free  school,  having 
a  Bcantv  endowment  for  ten  children,  furnishes 
instruction  to  about  fifty.  The  increase  of  the 
town  (which  in  1831  had  doubled  itself  since 
1801)  IS  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  now  emjiloys  the  bulk 
of  the  working  classes  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  formcrlv  was  the 
staple  of  the  town.  Haslin^dcn  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  poor  law  union,  comprising  eleven  parishes. 
The  suxTounding  country  abounds  in  good  build- 
ing stone,  and  slate  is  quarried  about  1  m.  S.  of 
the  town. 

HASSELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limbuig, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Demer,  14^  m.  WNW.  Maes- 
tricht  on  the  railway  from  Maeetricht  to  Antwerp. 
Pop.  10,212  in  1863.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
was  surrounded  with  walls  in  1282.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief  courts  and  civil  authorities 
for  the  Belgian  div.  of  the  prov.,  and  has  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  a  college,  prison,  nume- 
rous distilleries,  a  large  salt  refinery,  with  other 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  spirits,  tobacco,  and  madder,  and  two 
weekly  markets, 

HASTINGS,  a  cinque  port,  pari,  bor.,  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  same  name,  54  m. 
SSE.  London,  and  32  m.  £.  Brighton,  on  the  South 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic  bor.  22,837,  and 
of  pari  bor.  22,910  in  1861.  Hastings  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  bv  hills  and  cUffs, 
the  latter  of  which  abut  E.  of  the  town,  dose  on 
the  shore,  those  on  the  W.  sloping  more  towards 
the  interior ;  and  it  owes  chiefiy  to  its  mild  di' 
mate,  consequent  on  this  sheltered  position,  its 
high  rank  among  the  watering-places  of  the  S. 
coast  of  England.  Leas  than  a  century  a^o  it 
consisted  of  two  chief  streets,  lined  with  anaent- 
looking  houses;  but  within  the  present  century 
many  handsome  streets  and  squares  have  been 
built,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  beach  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  removal  of  some  old  tenements  which  ob- 
structed the  sea-view.  The  two  par.  churches  are 
ancient  structures;  but  there  are  three  modem 
churches,  among  them  an  edifice  in  Pelham  Cres- 
cent, erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester. There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other 
dissenters.  There  is  a  handsome  town-halL  A 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1619,  is  attended  by 
upwards  of  100  boys ;  and  there  is  a  free  school 
for  70  boys  and  30  girls,  with  an  endowment  for 
apprenticing  them.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  town-hall  and  custom-house:  there  are 
also  extensive  baths,  well-assorted  libraries,  a 
handsome  assembly-room,  a  theatre,  a  literary  in- 
stitution, and  a  savings'  bank.  Races  were  esta- 
blished in  1827.  The  suburbs  are  very  beautiful, 
furnishing  delightful  drives  and  walks.  Connected 
with  Hastings  in  one  continuous  row  of  houses. 
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and  forming  its  western  suburb,  is  the  village  of 
St.  Leonard's,  built  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
D.  Burton,  and  comprising  a  fine  church,  a  large 
market-place,  and  many  handsome  houses  and 
villas,  occupied  during  the  season  by  people  of 
property  and  fashion.  There  is  a  Rom.  Catholic 
training  college  at  St.  Leonard's ;  also  a  nunnery. 
The  trade  of  Hastings  seems,  ftiom  the  charters, 
to  have  been  once  veiy  extensive ;  and  its  port  or 
road  was  anciently  protected  by  a  pier  destroyed 
by  a  storm  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  re- 
built. Considerable  quantities  of  fish  are  taken, 
and  sent  to  the  London  market ;  a  good  deal  of 
boat-building  is  also  carried  on,  and  lime  is  exten- 
sively produced  in  Uie  neighbourhood.  The  mun. 
gov.  of  the  town,  which  was  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
twelve  other  jurats,  and  regulated  by  the  gov. 
charter  of  the  .cin(^ue  ports  (20  Charles  II.),  and 
by  one  peculiar  to  itself  (30  Eliz.),  is  now,  under 
the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  committed  to  a  mayor,  five 
other  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors,  the  town 
being /liNided  into  three  wards.  Petty  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  here,  at  the  latter  of  which  the 
recorder  presides.  Hastings  has  sent  two  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  43rd  of  Edward  III.,  the 
franchise  till  the  Reform  Act  having  been  vested 
in  all  resident  freemen  (made  so  by  buth  or  elec- 
tion) not  recdving  alms ;  the  number  of  electors 
bein^  small,  it  had  for  many  years  been  a  mere 
nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  gov.  for 
the  time  being.  The  present  parL  bor.  comprises 
the  town  and  port,  the  liberty  of  the  Sluice,  and  a 
detached  part  of  the  par.  of  SU  Leonard's.  Reg. 
electors,  1,432  in  1865. 

Hastings  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  having 
already,  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  attained  such 
importance  as  to  be  made  the  residence  of  a  mint- 
master.  On  the  edge  of  the  W.  clifiT  are  the  walls 
of  an  andent  casUe,  apparently  of  great  strength, 
and  the  traces  of  walls  indicate  the  town  to  have 
been  fortified.  On  a  hill  E.  are  bimks  and  trenches, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  William 
the  Norman  during  his  contest  with  Harold  II., 
which  terminated  the  Saxon  dynasty.  Its  sub- 
sequent history  is  doscly  connected  with  that  of 
the  cinque  ports,  among  which  it  ranked  first. 
The  ctMue  ports,  or  trading  towns,  which  were 
selected  from  their  proximity  to  France,  and  early 
superiority  in  navigation,  to  asdst  in  protecting 
the  realm  against  invasion,  were  vested  with 
chartered  privileges  firom  a  very  early  period. 
The  ports  are,  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye.  Deal  was  after- 
wards incorporated,  and  made  subject  in  some 
particulars  to  Sandwich.  In  early  times  they 
furnished  among  them  idl  the  navy  required  by 
the  state,  and  even  after  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional navv,  were  compelled  to  assist  it  with  their 
vessels.  In  retum  for  these  services,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  rendered,  these  corporate  towns, 
together  with  twenty-two  others  subordinate  to 
them,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
service  on  county  juries  and  in  the  militia,  and 
the  power  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  even 
in  capital  cases,  in  courts  peculiar,  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  lord  warden.  These  exdusive 
privileges  were  suffered  to  continue,  much  to  the 
mjury  of  the  communitv  at  huge,  and  even  of  the 
towns  themselves,  till  the  ParL  and  Mun.  Reform 
Acts  reduced  them,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
sessions-court  and  the  exemption  from  serving  on 
county  juries,  to  the  level  of  other  towns. 

HATFIELD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  hund.  Broadwater:  near  the  Lea,  18  m. 
NNW.  I^ndon,  and  7  m.  £.  St.  Albans,  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  3,871  in 
1861.    This  place  was  granted  in  the  10th  cen- 
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tury  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely ;  and  on  the  conversion 
of  the  latter  into  a  bLshopric  the  roanor-houae 
became  a  palace  of  the  bishops,  whence  it  has 
lK>en  called  Bishops  Hatfield.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  resided  in  the  bishop's  palace  for  some 
time  previously  to  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  was  very  much  attached  to  the  place,  pre- 
vailed on  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  alienate  it  to  the 
crown,  in  exchange  for  other  property.  In  the 
succeeding  reign,  James  I.  exchanged  the  manor 
of  Hatfield  with  his  minister,  Robert  Cecil,  earl 
of  SaUsbuiy,  for  the  manor  and  park  of  Theobalds. 
Its  new  master  erected  the  present  magnificent 
quadrangular  mansion,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  baronial  buildings  of  tliat  age.  A  few 
vears  since  it  waa  materially  injured  by  fire;  but 
It  has  been  restored,  with  great  taste,  (^uite  in  the 
old  style.  The  town  is  small,  and  unimportant; 
it  has  a  handsome  church,  with  an  embattled 
tower. 

HAVANNAH,  or  HAVANA  (Span,  ffabanoy 
*  the  harbour'),  a  large  and  flourishing  marit.  and 
commercial  city,  the  cap.  of  the  isl.  of  Cuba,  and, 
perhaps,  next  to  New  York,  the  greatest  em- 
porium in  the  W.  hemisphere.  It  stands  on  the 
NW.  coast  of  the  island,  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
one  of  the  finest  haiboun  in  the  world ;  lat  23^ 
8'  16"  N.  long.  82©  22'  46"  W.  The  pop.  of  the 
citv  and  suburbs  amounted  in  1791  to  44,337,  in 
1810  to  96,304,  and  in  1827  to  94,023,  of  whom 
40,621  were  whites,  and  28,662  free  mulattoes 
and  blacks,  the  residue  being  slaves.  According 
to  a  rough  enumeration  of  the  vear  1861,  the  pop. 
of  the  city,  including  all  its  subuibs,  amounted  to 
201,600. 

From  ita  position,  which  commanda  both  inlets 
to  the  Gulr  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and 
excellent  harbour,  the  Havannah  is,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  bv  far  the  most  important  marit. 
station  in  the  W.  Indies.  For  a  long  period  it 
engrossed '  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Cuba ;  but  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial 
system,  various  ports  (such,  for  instance,  as  that 
of  Matanzas),  that  were  hardly  known  30  years 
ago,  have  become  places  of  great  commercial 
importance.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Havannah  is,  therefore,  entirely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to 
the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  pop.  in  the  city, 
and  generally  throughout  tbe  iuand.  The  port 
of  Havannah  is  the  finest  in  the  W.  Indies,  and 
one  of  the  best  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without 
bar  or  obstruction  of  any  Hort,  and  within,  it 
expands  into  a  magnificent  bay,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 1,000  Urge  shiijs;  vessela  of  the 
greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close  to  the 
quays.  The  city  ties  along  the  entrance  to  and 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay ;  the  suburb  R^la  is 
on  the  opposite  side.  'Hie  Morro  and  runta 
castles,  the  former  on  the  £.,  and  the  latter  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are 
strongly  fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city ;  the  citadel 
is  also  a  fortress  of  great  atrcngth ;  and  fortifica- 
tions have  been  erected  on  such  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  as  command  the  city  or  port.  The 
city-proper,  which  stands  upon  level  ground,  is 
about  2,100  yds.  in  length  by  1,200  broad,  and 
contains  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  pop. 
It  is  separated  on  the  W.  by  a  ditch  and  gUcia 
from  ita  suburbs  of  Salud,  Guadalupe,  «fc8us- 
Moria,  Cerro,  and  Hereon.  Within  the  walls,  the 
streets  are  naiiow,  crooked,  and  mostly  nnpaved; 
but  in  the  suburbs,  particularly  Salud,  they  are 
wider  and  better  laid  out  The  Havannah  was 
formerly  very  much  exposed,  in  the  autumn,  to 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  owing  partly  to 
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the  filth  of  the  city,  the  want  of  common  sewen, 
and  the  contiguity  of  marshes ;  but  of  late  years, 
the  cleanliness  and  police  of  all  parts  of  Uie  town 
have  been  very  materially  improved,  and  fever  id 
much  less  prevalent  and  fataL  The  houses, 
within  the  walls,  are  all  of  stone ;  without,  they 
are  of  various  materials.  The  public  edifices,  such 
as  the  cathedral,  government  house,  adminlty, 
arsenal,  general  post>-ofiioe,  and  royal  tobacco- 
factory,  are  leas  remarkable  for  beauty  than 
solidity  of  construction.  Besides  the  cathedial, 
which  contains  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  removed 
thither  from  St  Domingo  in  1796,  there  are  9 
par.  churches,  6  others  connected  with  hoe^taU 
and  military  orders,  6  chapels  or  hermitages,  11 
convents,  a  univenity,  2  colleges,  a  botanical 
garden,  anatomical  museum  and  lec^une-rooms, 
an  academy  of  painting,  a  school  of  navigation, 
and  above  70  ordinary  schools  for  both  sexes. 
The  charitable  institutions  consist  of  the  Cam 
Real  dt  Beneficencioj  a  penitentiary  or  magdalen 
asylum,  a  foundling  asylum,  and  7  hospitals,  one 
of  which  comprises  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Ooml 
Real  also  has  within  its  walls  two  other  Innatic 
asylums,  with  about  180  patients,  an  hospital  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  bovs*  and  girls'  schools. 
The  revenues  of  this  institution,  derived  fivoi 
landed  and  household  property,  donations,  sub- 
scriptions, government  grants,  taxes  on  the  floor 
imported  at  the  Havannah  and  Matanxas,  <m 
public  billiard-tables,  landing-plaoo,  a  poll  tax, 
and  various  other  sources,  amount  to  from  66,00(1 
to  60,000  dollhrs  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  sam 
is  annually  expended  on  objects  of  the  cfaaiity. 
There  are  8  theatres,  an  amphitheatze  for  bull- 
fights, and  several  handsome  public  promenades. 
The  arsenal  and  dockyard  are  at  the  S.  extiemity 
of  the  dty.  In  the  latter,  ships  (rf*  the  line, 
fri^tes,  and  war  brigs  and  schooners  have  been 
buUt  The  saw-mills  there  are  turned  by  water 
ftom  an  aqueduct,  which  also  supplies  the  ^pping 
in  the  port. 

At  the  village  of  Casa  Blanca,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour,  there  are  also  some  wharfa 
and  shipyards,  at  which  vessels  of  all  classes  may 
be  laid  up,  fitted  out,  or  repaired.  This  viUage 
is  notorious  as  the  resort  of  the  slaven  freqaenting 
the  Havannah,  at  which  port  a  oonsidenble 
number  of  the  slaves  brought  into  Cuba  are 
landed.  (For  accounts  of  the  articles  of  import 
and  exfwrt  at  the  Havannah,  the  duties  levied 
on  Spanish  and  foreign  trading  vessels,  &C.,  see 
Cuba.) 

The  Havannah  is  an  episcopal  see,  the  seat  cl 
the  provincial  government,  and  the  residence  of 
all  die  colonial  authorities,  except  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  justice,  which  sits  at  Poerto 
Principe.  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  have  consuls  resident  at  this  city.  It 
has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  cigars,  for  which 
it  is  widely  celebrated;  its  other  manufactures, 
of  coarse  woollens,  straw  hats,  d^c.,  are  compara- 
tively unimportant.  This  city  was  founded  in 
1611,  by  Die^  Velasquez;  it  was  taken  by  a 
French  pirate  m  1668 ;  afterwarda  by  the  Engfi^ 
French,  and  buccaneers ;  and  again  by  the  F.nglidi 
in  1762,  by  whom  it  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the 
peace  of  1768. 

HAVERFORD-WEST  (caUed  by  the  Welsh 
HwJfordd,  a  pari,  bor.,  maritet  town,  river-port, 
and  CO.  of  itself  in  S.  Wales,  locally  in  the  oo. 
Pembroke,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Cleddy, 
near  where  it  falls  into  a  CKKk  stretching  fram 
the  N.  side  of  Milford  Haven,  206  m.  W.  by  N. 
London,  and  276|  m.  by  Great  Western  railwav. 
Pop.  7,019  in  1861.  The  town  lies,  in  a  very 
I  picturesque  manner,  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
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of  very  Bteqp  hills :  the  river  Cleddy  passes  through 
its  E.  part,  terminatiiig  in  the  creek.    It  is  paved 
and  lighted  with   gas;  but   Hi^h    Street  and 
Market   Street,   however,   notwithstanding    the 
improvements  in  paving,  are  still  dangerously 
steep.    The  handsomest  of  the  churches  is  St. 
Mary's,  a  cathedral-like  structure  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, surmounted  by  a  large  square  tower.    St. 
Martin's  is  an  extensive  and  lofty  structure,  ap- 
parently an  appendage  to  the  castle,  and  has  a 
tower  and  spire.    Outside  the  town,  at  the  top  of 
the  hiU,  is  St.  Thomas's,  said  to  have  been  built 
in  12*25 ;  and  there  is  a  low  tuzreted  church  at 
Prendergast.    There  are  several  chapels  for  Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.    A  charity  school,  for  clothing  and 
educating  24  boys  and  12  girls,  was  founded  in 
1684 ;  and  a  free  grammar  school  was  established 
in  1614,  and  endowed  with  lands  for  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  the  sons  of  poor  burgesses.    The 
town-hall  is  a  respectable  building,  but  placed  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  St.  Mary's  church.    A 
market-house,   built   by    tJie    corporation,    was 
opened  in  1825.    A  modem  gaol  stands  on  the 
green,  near  St.  Thomas's  church.    Overhanging 
the  town  is  the  ruined  keep  of  an  old  castle ;  and 
within  the  precincts  of  an  old  priory  of  Black 
Canons,  some  ruins  of  which  are  yet  standing.    A 
dockyard  and  quays  have  been  construct^  for 
the  convenience  of  the  shipping.    Vessels  of  100 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides ; 
but  at  neaps,  vessels  much  exceeding  80  tons 
cannot  come  up.    Hard  coal,  for  malting,  is  ex- 
ported to  the  S.  coast  of  England,  and  to  London ; 
shop  goodjs  are  brouf^ht  by  water;   and  about 
half  a  dozen  timber  ships  unlade  here  in  the  year. 
Butter  and  oats  are  exported ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant native  commodity  is  the  cattle,  a  great 
quantity  of  which  is  sold  for  the  English  market. 
Haverford-west  was  first  chartered  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II. ;  but  its  goveniing  charter,  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Keform  Act  in  1845, 
was  that  sranted  in  7  James  I.    The  bor.  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12 
coundllors:   oorporation  revenue  in  1847,  816iL 
Haverford-west  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  17th  of  Henry  VIII.    Pireviously  to  the 
Reform  Act«  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the 
inhab.  of  the  town  and  co.  paying  soot  and  lot,  and 
in  the  burgesses,  who  b^^e  so  by  birth,  servi- 
tude, or  election.    The  Boundary  Act  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  parL  bor.,  by  adding  to  the  old 
bor.,  or  town  and  oo.  of  Haverford-west,  portions 
of  the  pars,  of  Prendergast  and  Ugmaston :  the 
towns  of  Fishguard  and  Narberth  were  then  also 
made  contributory  boroughs.     Registered  electors 
in  the  three  boroughs,  ^2  in  1865.    The  assizes 
and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
Markets  on  Tuesday  and    Saturday;   fairs   for 
horses  and  live  stock,  May  12,  June  19,  July  18, 
Sept.  28,  Oct.  18.    This  town  was  anciently  the 
cap.  of  the  Flemish  possessions  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Its  castle  was  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  first  earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  the  14th  century. 

HAVRE  (LE)  (formerly  Havre-de- Grace),  a 
fortified  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  port 
on  the  W.  coast  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  lnf<^eure, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  42  m. 
W.  Rouen,  and  109  WN W.  Paris,  on  the  terminus 
of  the  Paris-Ronen-Havre  railway.  Pop.  74,336 
in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  alow  alluvial  tract 
of  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  di- 
vided in  two  unequal  parts  by  its  outer  port  and 
basins,  which  stretch  into  the  town  and  insulate 
the  quarter  of  St.  Francis.  A  fine  main  street, 
the  Ave  de  PartM,  wide,  clean,  and  lined  with  good 


houses  and  numerous  shops,  completely  traverses 
the  town  S.  to  N.,  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourae,  on 
one  of  the  quays,  to  the  Ingouvillc  gates :  this  is 
the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity ;  the  other 
streets  present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  nine 
quays,  which,  with  the  High  Street,  form  the  fa- 
vouritepromenades.  The  fortifications,  begun  by 
Louis  All.,  continued  by  many  succeeding  sove- 
reigns, and  perfected  by  Napoleon,  are  about  3^  m. 
in  circuit,  and  consist  of  bostioned  ramparts  sur- 
rounded by  trenches.  The  tower  of  Francis  I.,  a 
heavy  round  edifice  of  freestone,  built  by  that 
monarch,  nearly  70  ft.  in  height,  and  85  in  di- 
ameter, guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  on  one 
side,  and  a  small  battery,  mounting  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  on  the  other.  The  citadel,  constructed  by 
RicheUeu  in  1564,  comprises  the  barracks,  military 
arsenal,  and  residence  of  the  governor.  Havre  has 
few  other  public  buildings  worth  notice ;  the  chief 
are — the  cnurch  of  Notre  Dame,  a  singular  edifice 
of  the  16th  century,  the  marine  arsenal,  new 
theatre,  commenced  1817,  exchange,  custom- 
house, erUrmSt-general,  royal  tobacco-manufactory, 
and  a  pubuc  library  with  15,000  vols.  It  has 
numerous  public  fountains,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  conveyed  by  pipes  firom  the  vicinity. 

The  port,  which  is  the  best  and  most  accessible 
on  the  coast,  consists  of  3  basins  separated  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  outer  port,  by  4  locks, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  about  450  ships. 
A  lar;^  body  of  water  being  retained  by  a  sluice, 
and  discharged  at  ebb  tide,  clears  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  prevents  accumulations  of  filth. 
Two  lighthouses,  50  feet  high,  325  feet  apart,  and 
exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  on  Cape  de 
la  H^ve,  a  promontor}'  about  2  m.  NNW.  Havre, 
and  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  there 
is  also  a  brilliant  harbour  light  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty. 
Havre  has  2  roadsteads;  the  great,  or  outer,  is 
about  a  league  from  the  port,  and  the  little,  or  inner 
roadstead,  about  half  a  league.  Thev  are  separated 
by  the  sand  bank  called  F Eclat,  between  which 
and  the  bank  called  Z>««  Hiauta  de  la  Bade,  is  the 
W.  passage  to  the  port    In  the  great  road  there 
are  nom  6  to  7^  fathoms  water  at  ebb ;  and  in  the 
little,  from  3  to  3§.    Large  ships  always  lie  in  the 
former.    The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  21  to  27  feet, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  it  the  largest  class  of 
merchantmen  enter  the  port    The  water  in  the 
harbour  does  not  begin  percepdbly  to  subside  till 
about  3  hours  after   high  water — a  peculiarity 
ascribed  to  the  current  down  the  Seine,  across  the 
enteance  to  the  harbour,  being  sufiScientlv  power- 
ful to  dam  up  for  a  while  the  water  in  ike  latter. 
Large  fleets,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
are  able  to  leave  the  port  in  a  single  tide,  and  get 
to  sea,  even  though  ttie  wind  should  be  unfavour- 
able.   Havre  being  the  sea-port  of  Paris,  most  of 
the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  destined 
for  its  consumption  are  imported  thither.    The 
chief  imports  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  hides,  dyewoods,  spices,  drugs,  timber, 
iron,  tin,  dried  fish,  grain,  and  flour.    The  chief 
exports  are  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  lace, 
gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery,  Burgundy,    Cham- 
pagne, and  other  wines,  brandy,  glassj  furniture, 
Dooks,  and  articles  de    Paris.     Havre   receives 
seven-tenths  of  the  cotton  imported  into  France, 
more  than  half  the  tobacco,  and  wood  for  cabinet 
work,  half  the  potash  and  indigo,  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  rice  and  dye-woods,  and  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  sugar  and  coffee.    As  resfiects 
cotton,  Havre  is  to  France  what  Liverpool  is  to 
England. 

Most  of  the  goods  imported  at  Havre  are  destined 
for  the  internal  consumption   of  France.    The 
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coasting  trade  has  increased  very  lai^ely  of  late 
years,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  increase  of  French 
wines,  soaps,  and  other  produce  imported  at  Paris 
from  Havre,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  cap.  by 
land.  The  coasting  vessels  in  many  cases  transfer 
their  cargoes  to  large  barges,  called  chalanda,  which 
are  towed  by  steam  as  far  as  Koueu,  and  by  horses 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Paris. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  that  arrived  in 
the  port  in  1863  with  cai^oes,  including  212  paa- 
senger  steamers  from  London  and  Southampton, 
amounted  to  1,111,  against  1,026  in  the  year 
1862.  Of  this  number,  487  were  laden  with  coal, 
against  400  similarly  laden  in  1862.  Of  vessels 
bearing  the  French  flag,  4,326  (including  the 
coasting  trade)  arrived  in  the  port  in  1863, 
against  4,941  in  the  year  1862.  Oi  vessels  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  other  nations,  254  arrived  in  1863, 
against  316  in  1862. 

Havre  has  manufactures  of  chemical  products, 
furniture  for  the  colonies,  earthenware,  starch,  oil, 
and  tobacco,  besides  good  building  docks,  rope- 
walks,  breweries,  drc. ;  and  many  females  are  oc- 
cupied with  making  lace. 

On  a  height  immediately  N.  of  Havre  is  its 
well  built  and  pleasant  suburb  of  Ingouville.  In 
that  village  is  the  Hotpice  dHanre^  founded  by 
Henry  II.  1654,  and  removed  to  Ingouville  in 
1669,  at  which  establishment  it  is  estimated  that 
about  120  sick  persons,  and  upwards  of  500  aged, 
orphan,  or  infirm,  are  annually  provided  for. 

HAWICK,  a  bor.  of  barony,  and  eminent  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Roxbuig,  on 
level  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  45  m. 
SK.  Edinburgh,  and  43  m.  N.  by  E.  Carlisle,  on 
the  Edinburgh-Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  8,191  in 
1861.  A  small  mountain  stream,  called  the  Slit- 
terig,  falls  into  the  Teviot,  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  town.  The  country  round  is  mountainous 
and  pastoral,  except  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  two  rivers  flow.  The  town  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  bank  of  the  Teviot,  and  to 
the  parish  of  its  own  name,  but  its  boundaries  now 
extend  to  the  opponte  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
parish  of  Wilton. 

Hawick  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  \  m. 
in  length,  which  forms  the  line  of  the  public  road ; 
but  there  are  several  suburban  streets,  of  which 
the  largest  and  the  most  el^ant  is  the  Crescent, 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  Uie  river.  The  town, 
the  houses  of  which  are  of  stone  and  slated,  has  a 
substantial  thriving  appearance;  and  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  Teviot  and  Slitterig  flowing 
over  a  pebbly  bed,  with  the  mountains  which  so 
closely  environ  it,  give  it  a  high  degree  of  pictu- 
resque beautv.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Being  a  border  town,  and  consequently 
of  old  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  English,  the 
houses  were  anciently  built  with  stone  walls  and 
vaulted  below,  without  any  door  to  the  street,  but 
having  an  archway,  giving  access  to  a  court-yard 
behind,  from  which  alone  entrance  to  the  house 
was  obtained.  Of  these  structures  a  few  speci- 
mens yet  remain.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Teviot,  and  two  over  the  Slitterig,  one  of  the  lat>- 
ter  being  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  anpn.  The 
only  public  buildings  are  the  subscription  rooms, 
the  town-house,  the  parish  church,  with  a  small 
square  spire,  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. 

Hawick  has  establishments  for  the  mannfacture 
of  thongs,  gloves,  candles,  machinery  for  tanning 
of  leather,  and  other  branches ;  but  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  that  for  which  the  town  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  a  department  of  industry  which 
owes  Its  origin  to  the  command  of  water-power 
-vhich  the  Teviot  and  SUtterig  a£ford,  and  to  the 
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wool-growing  district  in  the  middle  of  which  Hawirk 
is  situated.  The  mannfactore  of  carpets  was  estab- 
lished in  1752;  the  inkle  (a  species  of  tape)  mano- 
facture  in  1783,  and  that  of  cloth  in  1787.  Bat 
these  have  very  generally  given  wavto  the  manu- 
facture of  stockings  and  under-clothing,  intn>- 
duced  in  1771.  But  comparativelv  trifling  progrew< 
was  made  in  the  manufacture  till  the  introductirm 
of  machinery,  which  took  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  since  which  Uie  business  hsi^ 
been  steadily  advancing. 

Hawick  has  been  a  bor.  of  barony  firom  an  txAj 
date.  But  its  present  charter  was  granted  by 
William  Douglas,  of  Drumlanrig,  in  1537,  acil 
confirmed  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1S45.  The  feadal 
superiority  of  the  bor.  descended  to  the  barons  of 
Buccleu^h  till  1747,  when,  aU  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions being  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  th« 
Duke  of  Buocleugh  received  400^  in  compensatioa 
for  the  regality.  From  its  situation  near  the 
English  border,  Hawick  was  exposed  to  that  con- 
tinual hostility  and  commotion  which  for  centu- 
ries distinguished  that  portion  of  the  empire.  It 
was  burnt  down  in  1418.  It  suffered  severely  in 
1544,  when  the  whole  district  of  Teviotdale'wv 
laid  waste  bv  the  English.  To  prevent  its  oeco- 
pation  by  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Siirre}%in 
1570,  the  inhabitants  themselves  tore  off  the  thatch 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  set  fire  to  it  on 
the  streets,  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  th« 
Black  Tower,  the  whole  town  was  completely  coo- 
sumed.  The  inhabs.  of  Hawick  mustered  strong 
in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  were  there  nesriy 
extirpated;  but  the  survivors  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing their  standard,  which  ia  still  carefolly  pre- 
servwl. 

There  is  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  situated  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  town,  called  '  the  Mote.' 
used,  in  ancient  times,  for  meetings  both  judidil 
and  deliberative.  Bianxbolm  Castle,  the  andent 
seat  of  the  Scots  of  Buccleuch,  and  oelebnted  in 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  is  situated  within 
2  m.  of  the  town.  Several  eminent  persons  hare 
been  bom  in  or  connected  with  Hawick.  Gawin 
Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  and  the 
translator  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  was  rector  of  Hawick 
in  1496 ;  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville,  minister  <^  Jed- 
burgh, and  author  of  a  History  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  other  works,  was  bom  in  the  bnigh ;  tiie  Ker. 
Mr.  Youn^,  author  of  Essays  on  Grovemment,  wa$ 
a  dissenting  clergyman  hero;  and  Mr.  Robert 
WUson,  author  of  the  History  of  Hawick,  a  nsdre 
of  the  burgh,  died  here  in  18^7. 

HAYE  (LA),  a  small  town  of  France,  d«^ 
Indre-et-Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Crease,  80  n>. 
S.  Xours.  Pop.  1,620  in  1861.  The  town  i^ 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  native  place  of  Descartea, 
bora  here  on  the  Slst  March,  1596.  The  house  in 
which  he  first  saw  the  light  has  been  cafefnllr 
preserved,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  almost  rel^^ioos 
care  and  veneration.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
small  places  of  the  name,  in  die  departments  of 
Yosges  and  Eure,  this  town  ia  often  called  J>s 
Have  DeacarieM, 

HAYTI,  or  HAITI  (Carib.  the  mtmntamm 
country),  the  original  and  now  revived  name  of 
one  of  the  W.  India  islands,  being,  next  to  Caba, 
the  largest  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  Columbn« 
gave  it  the  name  of  UiapamclUL,  and  it  was  tK- 

auently  also  called  St,  Dotmngo,  from  the  city  oi 
liat  name  on  its  SE.  coast.  The  French  be- 
stowed on  it  the  deserved  epithet  of  la  Rtrnt  dtt 
AnHOet.  It  lies  between  Ut  17<'40'  and  19°  o^ 
N.,  and  long.  68^  24'  and  74^  85'  W, ;  having  X. 
the  Atlantic,  E.  the  Mona  Passi^  separatii^  it 
from  Porto  Rico,  from  which  it  is  76  m.  distant, 
a  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  W.  the  Windward  Pis- 
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age,  which  lies  between  it  and  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
it8  NW.  point  Ixdng  4^  m.  £.  of  the  former,  and 
it«  SW.  112  m.  £.  of  the  latter.  Its  shape 
somewhat    triangular,    the     apex    directed 
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eastward;  but  it  has  several  considerable  penin- 
sulas and  promontories,  which  render  its  outline 
very  irregular.  Greatest  length,  W.  to  £.,  about 
400  m.;  Its  breadth  varies  from  40  m.,  near  its  £. 
extremity,  to  155  m.,  about  its  centre.  The  island 
is  dividcKl  into  two  states,  the  first,  the  republic  of 
Hayti,  having  an  area  of  558  geograpnical  sq. 
m.,  with  an  estim.  pop.  of  700,000 ;  and  the  latter, 
known  as  San  Domingo,  and,  since  1861,  a  depend- 
ency of  Spain,  with  an  area  of  810  geogr.  sq.  m., 
and  an  estim.  pop.  of  200,000. 

Phyncal  Gto^napkjf, — ^The  surface  of  Hayti  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  generallv  mountainous ;  but 
there  are  some  extensive  plams,  especiaUv  in  the 
£.  The  mountain  system  is  complicated,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  it  without  the 
aid  of  a  map,  A  great  mountain  knot,  the  Cibao, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  from  which  two 
parallel  chains,  running  £.  and  W.,  extend 
through  the  island  in  its  entire  len^^h.  The  lof- 
tiest summits  of  the  Cibao  are  considerably  more 
than  6,000  ft.  in  height.  In  the  SW.  is  an  addi- 
tional mountain  cham,  which  stretches  W.  to  the 
extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  ter^ 
minating  in  Cape  Tiburon.  Between  this  penin- 
sula and  the  NW.  promontoiv  of  the  island  is  the 
spacious  bay  of  Gonaive,  including  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  and  having  at  its  head  Port  R^ 
pubUcain  (or  Port-au-Prince).  Tortuga  is  oppo- 
site the  N  W.  promontory.  The  shores  of  Hayti 
are  in  general  bold,  except  on  the  £.,  where  low 
and  swampy  lands  prevail.  They  are  almost  every 
where  surrounded  bv  small  uninhabited  islands 
and  dangerous  reefs,  but  they  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, many  excellent  harbouis,  especially  along 
the  X.  and  W.  coasts.  The  largest  plain,  call^ 
bv  the  Spaniards  Lo9  LianoM,  in  the  SE.,  extends 
along  the  coast  for  80  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  20  to  25  m.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  most  tropical  products,  but  has 
always  consisted  chiefly  oi  wide  savannahs,  used 
for  pasture  lands.  N.  o'f  it,  enclosed  between  two 
mountain  ranges,  is  the  more  productive  plain  of 
Vega  Beale,  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  foregoing. 
In  the  W.  half  of  the  island  are  the  large  pUha  of 
Artibonite  and  the  Cul-de-Sac  The  last  named, 
£.  of  Port-au-Prince,  is  from  80  to  40  m.  long,  by 
about  9  broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire  sugar- 
garden,  though  now  almost  whoUv  waste.  There 
are  several  phins  of  less  extent  Hayti  is  in  most 
parts  profusely  watered ;  it  has  numerous  rivers, 
the  liu^t  being  the  Yaque,  Yuna,  Nieve,  and 
Artibomte,  which  disembogue  on  the  N.,  £.,  S., 
and  W.  coasts.  These  are  navigable  for  a  great 
part  of  their  course ;  they  are  generally  deep,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  are,  near  their  mouths,  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  YauxhalL  Three  lakes  of 
considerable  size  exist  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  S.  coast  of  Henriquillo ;  the  laigest  is  about 
50  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  salt  water,  while  the  ad- 
jacent lake  of  Azney  is  fresh. 

The  climate  of  the  low  lands  is  very  unhealthv 
to  Europeans;  and  Mackenzie  says  that '  the  vel- 
low  fever  would  effectually  secure  the  island,  in 
case  of  external  attack,  if  the  policy  of  abandoning 
the  coasts  and  destro3ring  the  towns  were  acted 
(Notes  on  Haiti,  vol.  iL)    The  excessive 
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heats  of  the  plains  are,  however,  tempered  by 
fresh  sea  breezes  at  night  The  temperature,  of 
course,  decreases  with  the  elevation,  and  in  the 
mountains  the  cold  is  often  piercing.  The  vear, 
as  elsewhere  between  the  tropics,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  wet  and  dry  seasons.    The  change  of 


the  seasons  is  accompanied  by  stormy  weather; 
but  hurricanes^  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  most  of 
the  other  Antilles,  nor  are  earthquakes  common, 
though  in  1770  a  convulsion  of  that  kind  de- 
stroyed Portr-au-Prince. 

Little  is  known  of  the  geology;  a  limestone 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Cuba,  containing 
vestiges  of  marine  shells,  is  a  prevalent  formation. 
The  toil  is  almost  universallv  a  deep  vegetable 
mould,  the  fertility  of  which  is  scarcely  equalled. 
The  mountains,  even  to  their  summits,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  mahogany,  iron-wood,  logwood,  cedars, 
and  other  laive  and  useful  trees,  or  an  impenetrable 
underwood.  The  plantain,  potato,  vanilla,  manioc, 
Ac  are  indigenous ;  as  is  the  palmetto,  or  cabbage- 
tree.  The  latter  is  *  truly  the  prop  of  the  E.  Hay- 
tian,  who  eats  the  upper  portion  of  it,  builds  and 
covers  his  house  with  its  various  parts,  and  fashions 
his  furniture  out  of  its  trunk.'  Of  several  kinds 
of  quadrupeds  found  by  the  first  European  settlers, 
the  agouti  is  the  only  one  remaining.  Parrots,  and 
other  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  waterfowl,  are 
very  abundant;  the  alligator,  cayman,  iguana, 
turtles,  &C.  abound  in  the  larger  rivers ;  several 
kinds  of  serpents  are  met  with ;  and  the  cnutacea 
and  testacea  afford  a  plentifhl  supply  of  food  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts.  Hayti  produces 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron  of  good  quaiitv,  and 
rock-salt  The  principal  copper-mine  yields  an 
ore  containing  a  considerable  admixture  of  gold, 
and  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers  contain  a 
good  deal  of  gold-dust,  small  quantities  of  which 
are  collected :  the  working  of  gold  mines  has, 
however,  entirely  ceased,  llie  mines  of  Cibao, 
which  have  long  been  unproductive,  are  said  by 
Robertson  to  have  yieldol  for  manv  years  a  re- 
venue of  460,000  pem)$  (nearly  100,Oo6^)  annually ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  remaiked,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  excessive  destruction  of  the  original  in- 
habitants in  the  working  of  these  and  other  mines, 
the  Spaniards  derived  so  little  advantage  from 
them,  that  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  descent 
on  the  island  in  1668,  the  inhabitants  were  so 
wretchedly  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to  use  piecen 
of  leather  as  a  substitute  for  money.  (Edwards, 
i  110,  ed.  1819.) 

Hiatorv  and  Reeourcee, — The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  Dec  1495, 
at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
five  states.  Having  taken  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  the  town  of 
La  Isabella  on  the  N.  coast,  and  established  in  it., 
under  his  brother  Diego,  the  first  colony  planted 
by  Europeans  in  the  new  world.  The  city  of  St 
Doming,  which  subsequently  gave  its  name  to 
the  entire  island,  was  founded  in  1498.  The  island 
is  believed  to  have  contained,  at  the  epoch  of  its 
discovery  bv  the  Spaniards,  above  1,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  Carrib  tribe  of  Indians.  But  in 
oonscMquence  of  their  wholesale  butchery  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  the  severe  drudgery  they  were 
compelled  to  undergo  in  the  mines,  the  natives 
were  reduced  to  about  60,000  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years.  (Robertson's  America,  i.  185,  ed. 
1777.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  soon,  in 
fact,  wholly  destroyed;  and  their  place  was  at 
first  very  inadequateJy  supplied  by  Indians  foroibly 
carried  off  from  the  Bahama  islands,  and  adven- 
turers from  Spain  and  other  European  countries, 
and  in  the  following  century  bv  uie  importation 
of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  ^m  Africa.  The 
Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  whole  island 
till  1665,  when  the  French  obtained  a  footing  on 
its  W.  coasts,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
colony  that  afterwards  became  so  flourishing.    In 
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1691,  Spain  ceded  to  France  half  the  island;  and 
in  1776  the  possessions  of  the  latter  were  still 
farther  augmented.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1722, 
when  the  monopoly  of  trading  companies  was  put 
an  end  to,  that  the  French  part  of  the  island  began 
rapidly  to  advance  in  pop.  aAd  wealth.  From 
1776  to  1789  the  colony  had  attained  the  acme  of 
its  prosperity;  and  its  produce  and  commerce  were 
then  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  W. 
India  islands.  Lnhappilv,  however,  tbis  prosperity 
was  as  brief  as  it  was  signal ;  and  the  ruin  that 
has  overwhelmed  the  colony  may  be  said  to  be 
complete. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  intelligible  sketch,  how 
slight  soever,  of  the  events  by  which  thb  de- 
struction was  brought  about,  and  by  which  the 
blacks  of  Hayti  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  dominion  of  the  whites,  and  founded  an 
independent  state,  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  the  negroes 
in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated 
at  from  480,000  to  500,000.  That  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  existed  amongst  them  is  certain; 
but  there  was  no  disposition  to  revolt,  and  the  rash 
and  injudicious  proceeding  of  the  mother  country, 
the  debates  and  prooeedmgs  of  the  colonial  as- 
sembly, and  the  deep-rooted  animosities  of  the 
whites  and  mulattoes,  were  the  prominent  causes 
of  the  revolution.  The  proscriptions,  ruin,  blood- 
shed, and  atrocities  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  brought  about,  are,  perhaps,  hardly  to  he  pa- 
ralleled. In  1800,  Hayti  was  proclaimed  inde- 
pendent; and  its  independence  was  consolidated 
by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1803. 
This  was  effected  by  Dessalines,  who  erected  the 
French  or  W.  part  of  the  island  into  an  empire, 
of  which  he  became  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
James  L  His  despotism  and  cruelty  having  ren- 
dered him  universally  detested,  Dessalines  was 
slain  in  an  insurrection  in  1806,  and  Hayti  was 
divided  amon^  several  chieftains,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  Christophe  in  the  NW.  and  Petion  in 
the  SW.  In  1811,  the  former  made  himself  be 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.: 
Petion  continu^  to  act  as  president  of  a  republic 
till  his  decease  in  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Boyer.  The  latter,  after  the  suicide  of  Chiis- 
trjphe,  in  1820,  took  possession  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  having,  in 
i4821,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  govern- 
ment, he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Hayti 

The  whole  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
tiie  three  provinces  was  763,923  oarreatcr,  equal  to 
2,289,480  English  acres,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
were  situated  in  the  mountains.  The  French,  who 
Justly  considered  this  their  most  valuable  colony, 
cultivated  its  territory  with  the  greatest  care. 
Every  plantation  was  laid  out  with  the  utmost 
neatness,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bring  every  portion 
of  the  soil  into  use  in  its  proper  order  of  succes- 
sion. Artificial  irrigation  was  effected  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  remains  of  the  aqueducts  in  the 
plain  of  Cayes  are  really  magnificent.  The  growth 
of  sugar  engaged  the  lai^^est  share  of  attention ; 
the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  making  the  ave- 
rage produce  about  2,712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  more  than  the  general  jneld  of  the  land 
in  canes  in  Jamaica.  (Edwards,  p.  135.)  The 
coffee  plantations  were  also  exceedingly  produc- 
tive, and  those  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  had 
begun  to  be  prolific  sources  oi  wealth  to  indivi- 
duals, and  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Besides  these 
staples,  large  quantities  of  Indian  com,  rice,  pulse, 
and  almost  every  description  of  vegetables  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  were  grown. 
The  live  stock  in  the  French  colony  consisted  of 
about  40,000  horses,  50,000  mules,  and  250,000 


cattle  and  sheep.  The  Spaniards  never  paid  much 
attention  to  the  culture  of  their  portion  of  the 
island.  The  example  of  the  French,  indeed,  sti- 
mulated them  to  grow  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
some  of  the  other  staple  products  of  the  Antilles; 
but  their  chief  source  of  wealth  consisted  in  the 
herds  of  cattle  they  reared  on  their  extensive  sa- 
vannahs. With  these  they  supplied  their  French 
neighbours,  whose  demands  were  large;  besides 
which,  they  exported  a  good  many  to  Jamaica 
and  Cuba.  Hides  were  also  one  of  their  chief 
articles  of  export,  and,  according  to  Edwards, 
many  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  thdr  hides  only. 
The  occasional  cutting  of  mahoganv,  cedar,  and 
oth^  kinds  of  timber,  made  up  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  their  resources.  It  is  stated  that  the  French 
purchased  annually  upwards  of  25,000  head  of 
nomed  cattle,  and  about  2,500  mules  and  horses ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards  also  transmitted  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  doUars  in  q)ecie,  durine  the 
year,  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  a^culturu  im- 
plements, ana  negroes.  Large  shipments  of  ma- 
hogany and  dye-woods  found  their  way  to  Spain 
and  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  U.  States,  and 
Jamaica,  and  a  considerable  interoourse  was  kept 
up  with  Porto  Kico  and  the  Spanish  main.  Mo^t 
or  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonists  was,  how- 
ever, illicit,  the  facilities  for  smuggling  being  qoita 
as  grekt  as  the  advantages  derived  nom  evading 
the  heav^'  duties  imposed  on  commerce. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  ex- 
ports from  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  during 
each  of  the  three  years  ending  1789 : — 


Aitleta 

QuMitltta 

VbIm  la  Uvra 

Clayed  sagar .  Ibe. 
Muaoovadodo.  „ 

Coffee 

Cotton  .    .    .    „ 
Indigo  .    .    hhds. 
Molaases   .       „ 
Bom     .    .-       „ 
Raw  Hides    .  No. 
Tanned  ditto     „ 

Total  Yalce 
Shipping 

58,643,314 

86.649,839 

71,668,187 

6,698,858 

961,607 

83,061 

3,600 

6,600 

7,900 

at  Ports  of) 

.       .       .    / 

41,049,549 

34,619,931 

71,663,187 

12,397.716 

8,564,468 

3.767 .330 

813,000 

53,000 

118,500 

171 .544.666= 
£1.765,129 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  revolution  which 
abolished  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  was  an  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. From  1794,  the  year  in  which  the  slaves 
were  declared  free  by  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  to  1796,  the  value  of  the  exported  produce 
had  sunk  to  8,606,720  livres,  being  only  about  o 
per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been  in  1789;  and  seven 
years  afterwards,  the  country  had  become  almost 
a  desert,  not  only  fimm  the  waste  of  civil  war,  bat 
also  from  the  indolence  of  the  black  pop*  The 
famous  Toussaint  TOuverture  adopted  coercive 
measures  to  restore  agriculture;  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  idle  to  suppose  that  any  other  will  evo-  be 
effectual  in  such  a  country  to  impel  the  negro  to 
labour.  By  an  edict  issued  in  1800,  Toussaint 
obliged  every  Haytian  not  a  proprietor  of  land 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  to  hire  himself  as  an  i^gn- 
cultural  labourer  to  some  projHietor,  without  the 
power  subsequently  to  witlidraw  himself  from  his 
service.  The  labouring  classes  were  thus  again 
rendered  slaves  in  fact,  though  not  in  a{^)earanc«. 
The  use  of  the  whip  was  abolished ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sabre,  musket,  and  bayonet,  in  the 
hands  of  a  military  police,  were  employed  to  keep 
the  peasantry  at  work.  This  object  was  enforced 
with  the  most  rigid  severity ;  the  hours  of  labour 
were  to  continue  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  a 
few  intervals;  and  both  the  cultivator  and  pro- 
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prietor  were  visited  with  heavy  pains  and  penalties; 
the  former  if  he  refused  to  work,  and  the  latter  if 
he  did  not  oblige  the  former  to  do  so.  By  such 
means,  with  a  labouring  pop.  not  exceeding 
290,000,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  exports  in 
the  most  productive  year  during  the  short  sway 
of  Toussaint  were  raised  to  the  following 
amount : — 


Sugar  • 
Coffee  . 
Cotton. 


53,400,000  lbs. 
34,370,000 
4,050,000 


» 


>t 


Ooooa    • 

Indigo  . 
Kolaaees 


234,600  lbs. 
87,600    ,. 
9,128  hhds. 


This  compulsory  vyntem  was  followed  both  by 
Dessalines,  who  at  one  period  raised  the  value  of 
the  exports  to  59,181,800  livres,  or  to  a  third  part 
what  it  was  in  1789;  and  by  Christophe,  an  able, 
though  a  brutal  and  sanguinary  tynnt.  Petion, 
on  the  contrary,  abandoned  the  coercive  plan; 
and,  in  consequence,  while  the  NW.  part  of  the 
island  had  the  appearance  of  industry  and  culti- 
vation, the  SW.  displayed  little  more  than  occar 
Hional  spots  of  culture.  Boyer,  during  the  fint 
few  yean  of  his  rule,  continued  the  lax  system  of 
his  predecessor,  and  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  entire  island  amounted,  in  1825,  to  no  more 
than  5,79d,75H  dollars  (4«.  'Id,  each).  The  state 
of  agriculture  at  that  period  was  most  deplorable : 
every  branch  requiring  systematic  industry  had 
fallen  into  decay ;  the  sugar  plantations  had  be- 
come almost  annihilated ;  the  plain  of  Cul-de-Sac, 
formerly  an  immeuse  sugar-garden,  had  on  it  only 
four  plantations  of  any  extent ;  little  or  no  sugar 
was  made,  the  juice  being  either  used  as  syrup  for 
domestic  purposes,  or  distilled  into  tafia,  the  fa- 
vourite hquor  of  the  natives ;  coffee,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  island,  was  grown  only  around  Cayes, 
and  in  some  small  patches  in  the  mountains ;  and 
in  the  former  locality  at  least  two  thirds  of  what 
was  raised  was  lost  for  want  of  hands  to  gather 
the  produce ;  all  other  products  were  obtained  in 
small  quantities  only ;  maize,  the  only  species  of 
com  grown,  was  frequently  scarce,  and  sometimes 
imported  from  the  U.  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  generation,  and  under  manifold  changes  of 
government,  Hayti  made  some  progress,  though 
it  never  recovered  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
reign  of  Toussaint  L'Onverture.  President  Boyer 
was  deposed  in  1843,  when  the  state  of  San 
Domingo  separated  from  Hayti,  and  formed  itself 
into  a  separate  republic,  electing  General  San  tana 
president  in  1844.  The  next  change  was  into  that 
of  an  empire,  President  Soulouque  assuming  the 
title  of  Em})eror  Faustin  I.  in  1849.  Forced  to 
abdicate  in  18.39,  Hayti  became  once  more  a  re- 
public; while  the  state  of  San  Domingo  gave  itself 
up  to  Spain  in  1861.  There  are  not  wanting 
efforts  to  re-unite  the  whole  island  to  the  ooloniiu 
])osse8aons  of  Spain. 

Commerce,^-The  foreign  trade  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  European  or  American  merehants,  to- 
wards whom,  however,  the  most  restrictive  policy 
is  adopted.  The  coasting  trade,  on  the  other  hand, 
wholly  belongs  to  Haytian  citizens.  The  interior 
is  supplied  with  imported  goods  by  means  of 
hucksters  (usually  females),  the  agents  of  the 
foreign  movhants,  with  whom  they  balance  ac- 
counts weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  are  commonly 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  the  roads,  except 
in  the  N>V.,  being  generally  bad,  and  carriages 
few.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  the 
United  Statf»,  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
(lermany ;  besides  which  there  is  a  considerable 
Bmug]||;ling  trade  between  Caves  and  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica.  The  chief  British  imports  are  printed 
cottons,  muslins,  ginghams,  coffee  bagging,  wool- 
lens, cutlery,  tin,  and  hardware,  earthen  and  glass 
wares,  cordage,  army  accoutrements,  and  ammu- 
nition.    France  supplies  wines,  liqueurs,  silks, 
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shawls,  gloves,  brandy,  poreelain,  perfumery,  and 
other  manu&ctured  goods.  The  small  imports 
from  Holland  and  Germany  include  linen  fabrics, 
bagging,  inferior  woollens,  Rhenish  wines.  Spa 
and  Selzer  waters,  llie  U.  States  supply  lumber, 
provisions,  hides,  and  colonial  produce.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  into  the  republic  of  Hayti 
amounted,  in  the  year  1862,  to  88,689,956  francs, 
or  1,547,598A  Very  nearly  one-half  of  these  im- 
ports— 19,204,217  francs  in  value— came  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  exports,  in  the  same 
vear,  amounted  to  43,896,158  francs,  or  1,735,846/. 
The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
123,0672.  in  1860;  to  137,4712.  in  1861;  and  to 
151,719iL  in  1862. 

The  jfovernment  of  the  republic  of  Hayti  is  vested 
in  a  president,  senate,  and  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives. The  president,  who  must  be  35  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  election,  holds  his  office  for 
lUe;  is  chaiged  with  aU  the  executive  duties; 
commands  the  army  and  navy ;  makes  war,  peace, 
and  treaties,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate ; 
appoints  all  public  functionaries ;  proposes  to  the 
commons  all  laws  except  those  connected  with 
taxation;  and  directs  toe  receipt  and  issue  of 
taxes :  but  in  case  of  malversation,  may  be  de- 
nounced by  the  senate,  and  tried  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  The  ministry  consists  of  a 
secretary-general,  and  a  financial  and  a  judicial 
secretary.  The  senate  consists  of  36  mems.  above 
30  years  of  age,  each  chosen  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  from  lists  furnished  b^  the  presi- 
dent The  senate  sits  9  year» ;  and  its  previous 
mems.  are  re-eligible  after  a  lapse  of  three  years. 
The  chamber  of  representatives  consists  of  50 
mems.  chosen  every  five  yean  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  respective  communes.  Its  mems. 
must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  each  receives 
200  dollars  a  month,  besi&s  a  dollar  a  league  for 
travelling  expenses.  The  session  of  the  chambers 
is  limited  to  three  months  annually. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  15 
judges,  has  Jurisdiction  in  all  charges  preferred  by 
the  legislative  bodies  against  their  own  mems.,  or 
against  the  high  state  umctionaries.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  its  decision,  but  the  accused  has  the 

?rivilege  of  rejecting  two  thirds  of  his  judges. 
*here  are  8  provincial,  civil,  and  criminal  courts — 
at  Cape  Haytien,  Cayes,  St.  Domingo,  Gonaivcs, 
Jeremie,  Jacqmel,  Port-au-Prince,  and  St,  Jago, 
composed  of  a  president,  8  judges,  and  a  govern- 
ment commissary,  appeal  m>m  which  lies  to  a 
court  of  cassation  in  the  capitaL  Ordinary  legal 
cases  are  decided  by  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
decide  without  appeal.  The  legal  code  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  old  colonial  laws  of  France. 

The  Koman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion ; 
but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The  chureh  is 
under  the  archbishop  of  SI  Domingo,  four  vicars 
general,  and  31  parish  priests.  The  government 
has  appropriated  to  its  own  use  all  the  property 
formerly  belonging  to  the  church ;  the  monasteries 
have  been  suppressed ;  the  chapter  of  St.  Domingo 
has  now  onlv  six  canons;  and  the  clergy,  who 
are  said  to  be  hi  the  last  degree  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  rely  for  support  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  fees,  two  thirds  of  which  they  must  pay 
into  the  treasury. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  about  28,000  men, 
exclusive  of  staff  officers.  There  is,  bmides,  the 
national  guard,  composed,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
all  the  males  firom  15  to  60  years  of  age.  These 
form  a  body  of  perhaps  40,000  men,  the  superior 
officers  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  president  or 
emperor,  and  the  inferior  ones  by  the  privates.  The 
navy,  in  1862,  consisted  of  3  steamers  and  3  sailing 
brigs. 

LL 
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The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and 
export  duties,  territorial  impoets.  wbarfajf^  dties, 
lAxes  on  demetinej)  formed   out,   the   land-tax, 
ntamp9,  patents,  reji^stry  taxes,  sale  of  demesnes, ' 
and  various  other  sourct's.    It  amounted,  in  1H62, 1 
to  291,586/.;  -while  the  expenditure,  in  the  same  ! 
year,  was  289,980/.  | 

Hayti  is  divide<l  into  6  departments  and  33  I 
nrrondissements.  Next  t4)  Cape  Haytien  and  Port-  | 
au-Priuce,  which  have  been  altcmately  the  ca-  ! 
pitals,  the  chief  towns  are  St,  Domineo  and  Caves. 

St  DomingOy  a  sea-port,  on  the  SK.  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  which  forms 
its  harbour,  lat  18°  28'  40"  N.,  long.  69°  69'  87" 
W.,  was  the  tiret  permanent  settlement  made  by 
Europeans  hi  America,  and,  though  greatly 
diminished  in  importance,  has  still  above  12,00<) 
inhabitants  It  is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts 
strengthened  by  bastions  and  outworks.  Its 
interior  is  r^darly  laid  out ;  the  streets,  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  spadotis, 
but  not  all  paved.  The  houses  are  in  the  Spanish 
^tyle,  and  many  of  them  are  tine  substantial 
buildings.  Besides  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
finished  in  1 540,  and  rei)orted  to  have  formerly 
contained  the  remains  of  Columbus,  there  are 
i)  other  churches,  2  convents,  2  hospitals,  some 
large  barracks,  an  arsenal,  lighthouse,  and  old  and 
new  national  palace.  The  handsome  Jesuits'  col- 
lege has  been  converted  into  a  military  storehouse. 
No  monks  are  to  be  seen,  but  in  other  respects  the 
town  has  very  much  the  air  and  character  of  a 
Spanish  citv.  The  whites  and  coloured  inhabs. 
far  outnumber  the  blocks.  The  climate  is  agree- 
able, the  air  being  continually  cooled  by  sea 
breezes.  The  harbour  is  lx)th  capacious  and  secure ; 
it  has  from  10  to  12  fL  of  water;  but,  owing  to  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  large  shiiM  are 
obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  outside,  exposed 
to  the  S.  winds.  St.  Domingo  has  a  considerable 
trade  vnth  the  interior,  but  its  external  commerce 
is  now  very  limited.  Caves,  one  of  the  most 
flonrishing  towns  in  the  island,  is  built  close  to 
its  SW.  shore,  lat.  18©  1 1'  10"  N.,  long.  780  50'  19" 
W.  Its  harbour  admits  ships  drawing  13  ft.  water ; 
those  of  larger  size  lie  in  the  roadstead  of  Cha- 
taudin,  half  a  league  \V.  Several  British  houses 
are  established  at  this  port. 

HA/EBUOUCK,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  du 
Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  tract,  23  m.  "W  N  W. 
Lille,  on  the  Nortliem  of  France  railway.  Pop. 
M,273  in  1 86 1 .  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  not 
well  laid  out;  but  there  are  several  handsome 
public  buildings,  including  the  par.  church,  with 
a  lofty  and  elegant  spire,  the  town-hall,  finished 
in  1820,  a  fine  specimen  of  classic  style,  the  sub- 
prefecture,  and  Augustine  convent  now  occupied 
ny  a  college,  primarv  school,  house  of  charitv,  and 
flepot  of  tcjbacco.  It  has  manufactures  of'  linen 
fabrics,  thread,  starch,  soap,  leather,  salt,  beer,  oU, 
and  lime,  and  a  laige  market  for  these  and  other 
kinds  of  goods. 

HEBRIDES  (THE),  or  WESTERN  ISLES 
OF  SCOTLAND  (the  Hebudes  or  Ebudea  of  the 
ancients),  a  series  of  islands  and  islets  lying  along 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  partly  and  principally 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  partlV  also  in  the  Frith 
of  Qyde,  between  5oO  30'  and  58^  61  X.  lat.,  and 
between  o©  and  7°  52'  W.  long.  ITje  islands 
(seven)  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  constitute  a  county 
(Buteshire),  the  others  belong  respectively  to  the 
counties  of  Argylo,  Inverness,  and  Rons.  The 
Hebrides  consist  of  about  200  islands,  great  and 
small,  and  are  usually  divided  into  the  inner  and 
Outer  Hebrides ;  the  former  embracing  all  those 
islands  which  lie  nearest  to  the  mainland,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  the  latter  con- 
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sisting  of  a  long  contmuous  range  of  islands, 
stretching  NNE.  and  SSW.  from  Barra  Head,  in 
lat  66°  49'  Nm  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  in  lat.  o8° 
51'  N.  The  strait  which  divides  the  Outer  He- 
brides from  the  Inner,  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Scotland,  is  oilled  the  Minsh,  and  is,  where 
narrowest,  from  15  to  16  m.  across.  The  Oater 
Hebrides  are  commonlv  called  the  Long  1  aland, 
and  appear,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  originally  con- 
sisted of  one  lengthened  island,  divided  at  a  remote 
»ra  into  its  present  portions  by  some  convolsion 
of  nature.  Lewis  and  Harris  (which  are  more- 
extensive  than  all  the  rest  put  t<igether),  thoof^h 
considered  as  separate  form,  in  fact,  only  one 
island ;  and  the  sounds,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which 
intervene  between  the  larger  islands  of  the  groa^n 
are  so  interspersed  with  islets,  that  the  range  is 
still  nearly  continuous.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  list  of  tlie  principal  islands  of  which  the 
Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides  are  respectively  eocn- 
poe^  with  their  estimated  extent  in  sq.  m. : — 
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Bute,  Arran,  and 
the  other  icdands 
oonatitutiiigBate> 

I  fibire     .... 

cy)ii , 

Collonsay  and  Or-; 

onaay  .  •  .  .  i 
Oigha  and  Cara  . ! 
lona  or  Icolmkll] 
lalay  .... 
Jura  .... 
Lisznore  .  .  •  .  ' 
Lorn    islands,    or' 

Scartaa,      LungH.. 

Lnlng,  Satdl.Shn- 

na,  Eisdale,  Ker-, 

rera,  occ.    .    •    . ! 

Moll I 

Raasay  .    .    .    .  i 

Skye 

[Scalpa,  Bona,  and, 

other    islets    de-! 

pending  on  Raa- 

SHy  or  Skye]  .  . 
Small   islands,   or 

Canna,  Rum,  Eig. 

and  Mack  .  .  . 
Staffa  .... 
Tyree  .... 
Ulva 

Total    .    . 


i|.n. 

OBMrlMirtdn 

a^m. 

Barra,    indoding 

the  Ideti  Vater- 

say,      Sanderaj, 

16.-, 

Pabbay,  UiQg»- 

28 

lay.   Mid   otben 

dependent  on  it . 

«4 

12 

Benbecala,    with 

6 

its  sobskliaiy  iari 

10 

lets  ..... 

43 

8<)8 

Harris,  with  do.  . 

191 

84 

Lewis,  with  do.    . 

S$7 

lU 

North  TTist,  with 

QO.      .      .      •      .      • 

118 

South  IJiat,  with, 

do 

127 

St.  Kilda     .    .    . 

9 

30 

Add.  for  serera] 

301 

islets,  or  rooks 

31i 

not  included  in 

Mo 

the  foregoing  . 

20 

l,ffilSi 

20 

Timer  Hebrides    . 

1,63^ 

Total  extent  of 

b't 

Hebrides     .    . 

2,750    ' 

U 

34 

20 

l,653i 


Of  the  total  extent  of  the  Hebrides,  estimated, 
as  above  stated,  at  about  2,750  sq.  m.  or  l,7€0«0<tt 
acres,  64,000  are  lakes.  The  island  gionp  ui 
divided  into  80  parishes,  of  which  6  are  in  the 
islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  17  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  and  8  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

In  the  census  of  Scotland  for  1861,  there  i^  nn 
distinct  classification  made  between  the  Hebridr^ 
spread  as  they  are  over  several  counties,  and  the 
other  islands*  belonging  to  the  kingdom.  The 
total  popularion  of  all  the  islands,  186  in  nomber. 
was  found  at  the  census  to  be  164,245,  exdn^iAi* 
of  the  shipping,  and  1(»4,994  inclusive  of  the 
dwellers  on  l)oard  vessels.  Buteshire,  in  1861, 
had  a  population  of  16,331,  against  11,791  in 
1801,  and  14,151  in  1861.  Tiie  t^ital  pup.  Hii< 
considerably  increased  since  the  census  of  ]k;;i. 
Of  the  200  islands  of  which  the  Hebrides  oonsi^-f . 
more  than  half  are  so  small,  or  so  sterile,  as  n«<c 
to  be  inhabited.  In  1861,  only  79  were  regularly 
inhabited  during  the  whole  year;  while  ^  werr 
tenanted  during  the  summer^  and  abandoned  «i 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  greater  porticyn  <<f 
the  people  reside  within  a  mile  of  the  sea-shorrp : 
in  fact,  except  in  the  isUnda  of  Bute  and  lalay. 
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Bcaroelv  an  inhabited  hoiue  can  be  seen  1,000 
vards  irom  the  sea-shore,  or  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  schools  should  be  very  common,  or 
l>e  easily  acces^ble  to  the  inhab.  of  ereiy  district; 
but  each  par.  has  at  least  one  parochial  school. 

Gaelic  or  Celtic  is  the  lan^piage  spoken  through- 
ont  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hebrides;  and  in 
i«ome  of  the  more  remote  or  thinly  inhabited 
islands,  it  is  still  the  only  langttaf|p  used  or 
known.    But  both  English  and  Gaehc  are  now 
taught  in  almost  every  one  of  the  schools,  and 
the  former  is  becoming  common,  and,  in  some 
instances,  has  almost  superseded  the  use  of  the 
(vaelic.    A  few  families,  chiefly  farmers  from  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  have,  of  late  years,  settled 
in  different  parts  of  the  Hebrides;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  increased  facilities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  low  country  and  with  England 
which  steam  navigation   affords,   has  had   the 
effect  of  diffusing  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.     In  the  more  populous  portions 
of  the  Hebrides,  tliere  are  few  persons,  if  any, 
under  80  years  of  age,  who  do  not  understand 
EngUsh,  though,  with  slight  exceptions,  Gaelic 
continues  the  language  of  common  conversation, 
(vaelic  was  not,  till  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  a  written  language ;  but  the  Bible,  and 
a  great  variety  of  religious  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous books,  have  since  been  translated  into  it ; 
and  Gaelic  grammaiB  and  dictionaries  have  also 
been  published.    These  things  have  been  done, 
not  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  knowledge 
of  a  rude  language,  but  of  diffusing  information 
among  the  inhabitants. 

The  80  parishes  of  which  the  Hebrides  consist 
have  each  a  parish  church,  and  a  resident  deigy- 
maiu  There  are  besides^  14  ipioad  ioera  chapels 
belonging  to  the  established  church,  6  chapels 
belonging  to  the  K.  Catholics,  8  to  Presbyterian 
flissentera,  2  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  1  to  Inde- 
pendents ;  the  total  number  of  places  of  worship 
l)eiug  66.  In  some  of  the  islands,  particularly 
Barra,  Eig,  and  S.  Uist,  Catholicism  abounds,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  creed* 
The  Catholic  priests  do  not  oontine  their  labours 
to  the  iiQands  in  which  thev  have  their  head 
quarters,  but  periodically  visit  all  those  in  their 
neighbourhood  where  a  single  member  of  their 
church  is  to  be  found.  Musionaries,  belonging 
both  to  the  established  church  and  to  the  disste- 
ters,  are  oommon  throughout  the  Hebrides. 

Though  a  poor  law  has  existed  in  Scotland 
since    1579,   it   is  practically   unknown  in  the 
Hebrides.     Limited   as  are   the  means  of  the 
inhabs.,  the  poor  are  supported  exclusively  by 
the  collections  made  at  the  church    doors    on 
Sunday,  by  other  voluntary  contributions,  and 
by  sessional  funds;  a  legal* assessment  for  their 
lichoof  having  never  been  adopted.    It  appears, 
from   official   returns,   that  the   poor  receiving 
relief  are  only  as  1  to  51  of  the  inhab.;   that 
the  average  annual  amoimt  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  lis.  4<i;  and  that  the  cost  averages 
rather  less  than  2^^  to  each  head  of  pop.    This 
inaignificant  degree  of  assistance  is  scarrely  appre- 
ciable, and  shows  how  extremely  destitute  the 
people  are,  and  how  low  their  estimate  of  physical 
comfort. 

The  climate  of  the  Hebrides  is  more  humid, 
variable,  and  inhospitable,  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  '  The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  variable,  Uie  climate  ve^ 
rainy,  and  the  air  extremely  moist;  insomuch 
that  when  a  person  walks  by  the  sea-side,  in  a 
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hazy  atmosphere  and  under  a  cloudy  sky,  the 
saline  particles  rests  like  dew  on  the' pile  of  his 
ooaL     The  dampness  of  the  i^ir  is  such,  that 
in  rooms  wherein  fires  are  not  constantly  kept, 
the  walls  emit  a  hoary  down  of  a  brinish  taste, 
resembling  pounded  saltpetre,  when  brushed  off. 
The  climate  is  an  enemv  to  polished  iron  and  to 
bor)ks.    Frequent  and  neaA'v  rains  fall   at   all 
seasons,    especially    after    tlie    Lammas    term, 
whereby  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  often 
blasted,  and  the  fruit  of  his  toil  and  industry 
in  a  great  measure  lost.*    (New  Stat.  Account  of 
Scotland,  No.  12,  p.  118.)    In  the  Outer  Hebrides 
winter  lasts  for  six  months,  from  the  end  of  Oct, 
to  the  end  of  March :  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
occupy  the  other  half  of  uie  year.    '  During  the 
spring,  E.  winds  prevail,  at  flrst  interrupt^  by 
blasts  and  gales  from  other  quarters,  accompanied 
by  rain  or  sleet,  but  ultimately  becoming  more 
steady,  and  accompanied  with  a  comparative  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  occasioning  the  drifting 
of  the  sands  to  a  great  extent.    Summer  is  some- 
times fine,  but  as  frequently  wet  and  boisterous, 
with  S.  and  W.   winds.    Frequently    the   wet 
weather  continues,  with  intervals,  imtil  SepL, 
from  which  period  to  the  middle  of  Oct.  there  is 
generally  a  continuance  of  dry  weather.    After 
this  W.  gales  commence,  becoming  more  bois- 
terous as  the  season  advances.    Dreadful  tempesta 
sometimes   happen   through  the  winter,  which 
often  unroof  the  huts  of  the  natives,  destroy  their 
boats,  and  cover  the  shores  with  immense  heap* 
of  sea-weeds,  shells,  and  drift  timber.'    (Macgil- 
livray*s  Ace  of  the  Outer  Hebrides ;  Eduibuxgh 
Quarterly  Joum.  of  Agric.,  No.  1 1 ,  p.  274.)    These 
remarks  are  applicable,  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations, to  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  excepted ;  in  which 
latter,  the  climate,  thonsh  damp  and  variable,  is 
comparatively  genial  and  mild. 

In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  climate,  the 
Hebrides  are  remarkable  for  their  rugged  and 
sterile  soil,  more  than  sis  sevenths  of  their  super- 
ficial extent  consisting  of  irreclaimable  mountains, 
morasses,  drc. ;  while  the  extent  of  arable  and 
meadow  land  under  grass,  hay,  com.  and  potatoes, 
is  little  more  than  a  ninth  part.  Assuming  the 
whole  extent  of  the  islands  to  be  equal  to  1,692,000 
Scotch  acre^  or  about  2,000,000  English  (an  esti- 
mate somewhat  different  from  that  given  in  this 
article).  Mr.  M'Donald,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  Hebrides,  supposes  it  may  be  distributed  as 
follows : — 

MountainB,  morasses,  and  undralned  lakes, 
scarcely  yielding  any  specified  rent  to  the       Aem 
proprietors 800,000 

Hill  posture,  appropriated  to  particular  farms, 
apd  sometimes  encloaed,  or  at  least  limited 
by  acknowledged  marches,  as  lakes,  rivulets, 
&c.,  and  paying  rent 700,000 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  under  grass,  hay, 
com,  and  potatoes 180,000 

Kelp  Bhores,  dry  at  ebl>.tlde,  regularly  divided 
aroong  the  tenantry,  and  producing  6,000 
tons  of  kelp,  besides  manure,  annually        .      30,000 

Ground  occupied  by  villages,  foim-houses,      ^^^^ 
gardens,  gentlemen's  porks,  iic.  .        .        .      20,000 

Groundoccupledby  peat-mo«w»annually;  and 
by  roads,  ferry-houses,  and  boats        .        .      22,000 

Barren  winds,  tossed  about  by  the  winds,  and 
pernicious  to  their  vicinity  .       .     ,  •    ,•      lo^wn 

Ground  occupied  as  glebes,  or,  in  lieu  of  glebes 
by  esUblishcd  clcrgynicn,  manses.ohurcbes,        ^  ^^ 

and  churchyards  •    ^  •       •    _  *        *        "        q'ooo 
Oroundoccupied  by  schoolmasters.        .        .        ^ww 

Ground  under  natural  woods,  coppices,  ana 
new  pliitationa,  chiefly  in  Bute,  Islay .  MuU,  ^ 

andSkye - 


Total 


.  1,&W,000 
LI-  2 
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Hut  while*  the  arable  and  in«'julow  land  is  so 
imitod,  it  in.  at  the  same  time,  lijfht,  sandy,  and 
]^*HtT,  with  some  exccptums,  in  Islay  and  a  tew 
other  Islands.  an«l  unsusceptible  <»t*  much  im- 
provement. The  ordinary  prcxitire  is  black  oats, 
hirley  or  bij^j;,  and  potaUies.  Mr.  M' Donald  dis- 
tributes the  aralde  land  as  folio ws  :  — 


INNEH   IlKBIUnKS. 


Bote,  8,(HM> ;  Amm,  lO.fton--  . 

Gighn 

Inlay 

Jura 

CoUonaii^  and  Oron^ay     . 


Acre* 
18,.V)0 

1,600 
23,000 

8,000 

8,600 


Kerrcra,  1 .000 ;  and  the  other  Lorn  Islands, 

6,000 6.000 

^nll  and  l>e]M^ndent  Tsleta       .        .        .  10,0<K) 

Lismorp 4,«>00 

Coll  and  T\  ree 8,.W0 

Skye  and  iV'pendent  Islets      .        .        .  30,000 
Small   Islands,  or  Canna,  Rum,  Eig.  and 

Muck 3,600 

RoAsay  and  Rona 8,000 

urrim  Kkbridks. 
North  and  South  ITiHt,  and  13am,  with  the 

I«lot»  8.  of  the  Sound  of  Harri*   .        .  40,000 

Lewia  and  Harris 28,000 

St.  KUda 600 


Total 


180,000 


e 


Not  only  are  the  soil  and  climate  nnpropitious, 
but  the  tenure  on  which  lands  are  held  ia,  with 
some  exceptions,  as  objectionable  as  possible.  A 
verv  great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  at 
will  or  from  year  to  year ;  in  other  words,  having 
no  lease,  they  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  any  year.  This  wretched  system  prevails 
almost  aniversally  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In 
the  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  it  was  laid  aside 
in  1815,  and  superseded  by  leases;  but  in  the 
remaining  Inner  Hebrides  it  still  holds  abont 
three  fourths  of  the  land  under  its  fettens  and 
nine  tenths  of  the  farmers.  Besides,  where  leases 
arc  given,  they  generally  range  from  5  to  7  years, 
beldom  exteiiding  to  9  or  12.  Wherever  tliis 
!»ystem  extends,  there  is  of  necessity  a  total 
apathy  to  agricultural  improvement. 

Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  and  of  I  slay,  <k>llonsay,  and  some 
]M)rtions  of  Skye  and  Mull,  in  all  which  large 
ianns  nnd  other  improvements  have  been  more  or 
less  introduced,  agriculture  Is  in  as  backward  a 
state  as  can  he  imagined.  Generally  there  is  no- 
thing like  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  grains  osuallv 
ultivated  are  bear  or  bigg,  and  the  old  Scotch 
grey  oat.  In  the  uutfield^  which  means  that  por- 
tion of  a  farm  nearest  the  hills,  and  farthest  nrom 
the  farm-house  and  offices,  oue  miserable  crop  fol- 
lows another,  till  the  gn>und  be  thoroughly  ex- 
hansted.  It  is  then  allowed  to  rrst^  yielding  for 
K'veral  years  nothing  but  weeds ;  and  as  soon  as 
the^c  begin  to  disappear,  by  the  return  of  gras-s 
and  heath,  it  is  agtun  broken  up,  to  undergo  the 
same  exhaustmg  process.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
infield,  the  system  pursued  ia  nearly  as  injudicious. 
7^0  regular  rotation  is  followed ;  but  the  general 
rule  is,— ^1.  oats:  2.  oats:  3.  potatoes  and  peas; 
4.  barley  or  bigg,  with  manure ;  6.  pease ;  6.  oats ; 
7.  two  vears  of  pasture  choked  with  weeds,  un- 
nirled  W  sown  graiiseit.  and  therefore  deficient 
iKith  in  qualitv  and  quantity.  In  a  few  places 
only  has  draining  been  practised;  and  without  a 
very  extensive  system  of  drainage,  no  material 
alteration  can  be  made  for  the  better.  In  places 
not  drained  or  levelled,  the  implementa  of  hus- 
bandry are  of  the  same  mde  and  barbarous  descrip- 
tion t^at  they  were  nearly  a  century'  ago.  In  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  'small  tenants  and  cotters  gene- 
rallj'  till  the  ground  with  the  Chineite  plough,  of 
one  stilt  or  handle,  and  the  caa»chroin^  a  clumsy 


instrument,  like  a  large  club,  shod  with  iron  at  tb^ 
point,  and  a  pin  at  the  ankle  for  the  bUioarer  < 
f«)ot.  This  antediluvian  implement  will  soon  he 
superseded  by  the  spade,  which  has  now  comf 
into  almost  general  use.  But  the  plough  ia  neve? 
seen,  except  in  canes  of  large  farms.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  turning  the  ground  is  by  what  t% 
called  teeming^  forming  a  kind  of  lazy  beds,  such 
as  are  made  in  Ireland  for  the  planting  of  pota- 
toes. At  this  work  two  persons  are  emplojed,  oar 
on  e^ch  side  the  riilge.  which  is  seldom  in  a 
straight  line,  collecting  the  earth  :  and  the  eartK 
burrowed  in  this  way,  makes  a  proper  bed  f*jr  the 
seed.  The  ground*  bein^  prepared,  the  seed  t« 
sprinldod  from  the  hand  m  small  quantities :  the 
plot(»  of  ground  being  so  small,  narrow,  and 
crooked,  should  the  seed  be  cast  as  in  laiK^  l^**^ 
fields,  much  of  it  would  be  lost.  After  sowing  iho 
seed,  a  hamiw.  with  a  heather  brush  at  tlie  tail  <>f 
it,  is  used,  which  men  and  women  drag  afl<>r 
them,  by  means  of  a  rope  across  their  breast.^  and 
shoulders.  Tlie  women  are  miserable  slaves :  tb«>y 
do  the  work  of  brutes,  carry  the  manure  in  ct^^U 
on  their  backs  from  the  byre  to  the  6eld,  and  09< 
their  fingers  as  a  five-pronged  gripe,  to  fill  th^n. 
In  harvest,  when  the  crop  is  ripe,  no  sickle  is 
ui«ed  for  the  barley  among  the  small  tananta.  Tb« 
stalk  IS  plucked :  Ihe  ^mnd  is  left  bare ;  and  cnn- 
sequentiy  the  soil  is  injured.  When  the  NbeareA 
are  dry,  and  conveyed  to  the  bam-yanl,  the  sickle 
U  then  used  to  cut  off  the  heads  or  earn.  After 
this  operatiini,  all  the  heads  are  formed  into  « 
little  stack  covered  with  the  roots  of  the  sheat. 
which  had  b(«n  cut  off.*  (New  Stat.  Aoc,  §  Lewis 
pp.  181-ia;).) 

Pennant's  account  of  the  iuhabs.  of  Iday,  tlioach 
no  longer  applicable  to  them,  Islay  having  been 
most  materially  improved  in  the  interval,  ia  stilt 
strictly  applicable  to  those  of  most  of  the  other 
iaUuids.  '  A  set  of  people  worn  down  by  poverty, 
their  habitations  scenes  of  misen%  made  of  loi»«p 
sttmes,  without  chimnies,  without  doors,  excepcii!;: 
the  faggot  opposed  to  the  wind  at  one  or  other  M 
the  apertures,  permitting  the  smoke  to  e»cap^ 
throngh  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  the  paim  of 
suffocation.  The  furniture  perfcctlv  oonespood^ : 
a  pot-hook  hangs  from  the  middle  ol*  the  roof,  with 
a  pot  pendant  over  a  grateless  fire,  filled  with  famr 
that  may  rather  lie  called  a  permusion  to  exi^. 
than  a  supiK>rt  of  vigorous  life :  the  inraatesk,  &« 
may  be  ex|H*cted,  lean,  withered,  dusky,  ami 
smoke-dried.'     (Tour  in  Scotland,  ii  263.)* 

Those  who  compare  this  striking  paragraph  with 
the  description  given  in  the  New  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scfttland  of  the  houses  in  the  Lewis  and 
other  islands,  will  find  that  it  is,  if  any  thine. 
really  too  favourable.  There  the  dwellings  of  th^ 
people  are,  speaking  generally,  wretched  hnta,  that 
afford  shelter  not  only  to  the  cotters  and  their 
families,  but  also  to  their  cattle  and  pigs : — 

* Ignemqne,  laremqoe, 

Et  peons,  et  domlnos  oommuni  <daiidc>«t  nmhira.* 

These  huts,  w^hich  are  ouljjr  half  thatched,  an*! 
without  windows  or  chimnies,  are  indescribably 
filthy,  and  are,  in  fact,  inferior  even  to  the  wij;- 
wams  of  the  American  Indians.  The  dung  and 
other  filth  collected  in  and  round  the  hut,  is  only 
removed  once  a  year,  when  it  is  carried  to  the 
potato  or  barley  field;  and  where  also  it  is  not 
unusual  to  strip  the  thatch  off  the  hut,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  same  purpose.  (New  Statistical  Ar  - 
count,  art.  *  Ross  and (Somarty,'  pp.  129,  147,  ^ct 
It  is  right,  however,  to  state,  that  these  mt^e- 
rable  huts  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  ee»tare« 
of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay,  of  Lord  Macdonald  ia 
the  Isle  <»f  Skye,  of  tue  Duke  of  Hamilton  ic 
Arran,  ^c;  and  the  probability  is,    that    they 
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wnuM  in  no  very  lonj?  period  wholly  disappear, 
were  it  not  for  the  embairawed  circumstances  of 
many  of  the  landlords,  and  their  io^ility  to  un- 
dertake any  improTement  that  requires  any  con- 
^iderable  outlay. 

The  dress  ot  the  people  corresponds  with  tlieir 
food  and  houses,  llie  kilt  and  trewt^  the  charac- 
toristic  Highland  dress,  are  rapidlv  disappearing, 
and  are  no  loncrer  to  be  found  in  f>kye  and  some 
other  islands.  Home-made  woollen  stuftV,  checked 
or  blue,  are  the  univenal  dress  both  of  men  and 
women.  Cotton  and  linen  shirts  are  not  gene- 
rally in  use,  except  on  Sundays ;  but  the  dre««(,  as 
well  as  the  manners  of  the  more  dyilised  parts  of 
the  empire,  is  beginning  to  make  its  way  into 
these  sequestered  recesses.  Wherever  a  steamer  is 
seen,  Manchester  or  Glasgow  cottons  will  be  found 
not  long  after. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  and  the  lishei^',  once 
the  principal  employments  in  the  Hebrides,  have 
decbned  very  much  of  late  years.  Kelp  is  formed 
by  burning  ««a-weed,  previotisly  dried  m  the  sun; 
the  alkahne  substance  thus  formed  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glasti,  soap,  and  alum.  The 
annual  produce  of  kelp,  towaids  the  close  of  the 
late  war  has  l>ecn  estimated  at  about  6,00<)  tons. 
Its  price  was  sometimes  as  high  as  20L  a  ton ;  but 
its  ayemge  price,  daring  the  23  years  ending  with 
1822,  was  10^  9f.  7d.  (Kncrc  Brit.  art.  Scotland.) 
And  such  was  the  influence  of  the  manufacture, 
tliat  the  kelp  stores  of  the  island  of  N.  Uist  let 
at  one  time  Ojr  7,0(KM.  a  year !  But  the  founda- 
tions on  which  this  mauiuactnre  rested  were  alto- 
gether unsound.  The  repeal  of  the  exorbitant 
duties  laid  on  barilla  and  salt,  especially  the  latter, 
virtually  annihilated  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
Its  price,  instead  of  averaging  upwards  of  10/.  per 
ton,  has  been  so  low  as  \L  iO«,,  but  ranges  ge- 
nerally between  U,  and  4L  llie  manufacture  is 
still  carried  on  in  some  of  the  islands,  though  in 
tome  instances  at  a  considerable  loss,  instead  of  a 
profit.  (Fuliarton  and  Bainl, — App.  table  iv.) 
The  loss  to  the  Hebrides,  however,  has  been  only 
apparent.  The  manufacture  withdrew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  islanders  from  what  would  have  been 
mure  profitable  pursuits.  Being  engaged  during 
summer  and  harvest  at  the  kelp  shores,  their 
crofts  and  crops  were  both  neglected ;  and  the  sea- 
weed, which,  had  it  been  laid  on  the  land,  would 
have  been  the  best  possible  manure,  was  carefully 
ooUected  and  carried  off.  Although,  therefore, 
the  ruin  of  the  kelp  trade  was  injurious  to  several 
proprietors,  and  was  extensively  felt  at  the  time. 
It  was  productive  of  no  real  injury  to  the  islands; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  in  the  end,  conduce 
materially  to  their  advantage. 

The  rearing  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  I 
most  extensive  and  profitable  business  in   the  | 
Hebrides.    The  introduction  of  large  farms  into 
some  of  the  islands  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  i 
to  grazing,  and  black  cattle  are,  m  fact,  the  staple 
pnKluct  of  the  Western  Islands.    The  Kyloes,  or  , 
WcAt  Highlanders,  are  the  general  breed,  of  which  i 
the  best  specimens  are  to  l^  found  in  Skye ;  they  j 
are  hardy,  easily  fed,  not  iniured  by  travel,  and,  j 
when  fattened,  their  beef  is  finely  grained,  and  is, 
perhaps,  superior  to  any  brought  to  table.    The 
stock  is  esHmatod  at  not  less  than  120,000  head, 
exclusive  of  the  islands  in  the  Clydo.  of  which 
about  a  fifth  part  are  annually  exi>ortod  lean  to  | 
the  mainlana  for  fattening.  '  Wlion  sold  lean, 
their  weight  ranges  from  13  stones  to  80;   but 
when  fattened,  it  often  rises  to  60;  but  the  average 
is  from  24  to  86.    The  native  breed  of  sheep  is 
small,  weighing  only  from  16  to  20  lbs. ;  weight 
of  fleece  (which  is  of  various  colours,  even  in  the 
same  fleece),  from  ^  ^  1  lb.    Both  the  black- 


faced,  or  mountain  breed  of  sheep,  and  Cheviots 
have  been  latterly  introduced  with  si^ocess:  the 
former  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  Hebridean 
horses  are  small  and  haniy :  but  they  are  not  so 
handsome  as  those  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  They 
are,  however,  extensively  exported. 

In  the  Outer  Hebrides  there  are  no  trees;  and, 
except  in  a  very  few  spots,  none  can  be  raised. 
Turf  or  \)ent  is  the  ofimmon  fuel  in  all  the  islands ; 
in  some  islands,  as  Tvree,  lona,  and  Canna,  moss 
being  defi«;ient,  the"greaU*r  part  (in  Tyree,  the 
whole)  of  the  fuel  has  to  be  importe<l,  chiefly 
from  Mull,  a  third  part  of  the  industry  of  the 
inhaba.  being  required  to  supply  themselves  with 
this  mdlmensable  article.  Umestone  is  found  in 
several  of^the  islands,  particularly  Islay,  whence 
it  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Lead 
mines  have  also  been  long  wrought  in  Isla^',  but 
not  with  any  spirit.  Marble  is  found  in  Tyree 
and  other  phices,  and  slate  in  ICasdale  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands :  both  are  pretty  largely  exported. 

Manufactures,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word,  are  entirely  unknown  in  the  Hebrides,  ex- 
cept a  few  cotton  mills  at  Rothesay,  and  some 
distilleries  in  Islay.  Tlie  people  manufacture 
their  own  clothing'  from  wool  and  flax  of  their 
own  raising;  and  each  head  of  a  family  makes 
the  greater  part  of  the  utensib^  implements,  and 
futntture  thev  require.  Boat^buililing  is  carried 
on  to  a  smalf  extent  at  Tobermory,  Stomoway. 
and  several  other  places.  With  the  exception  «)f 
one  or  two  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  a 
taUor,  shoemaker,  and  ioiner,  the  division  of  em- 
ployments is  nearly  unknown ;  every  person  car- 
rying on  different  kinds  of  busineM  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  In  some  of  the  smaller  islands  there 
are  no  day-labourers,  the  small  farmer  and  his 
family  doing  all  kinds  of  work. 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  He- 
brides, particularly  the  islands  in  the  Clyde,  with 
which  there  b  a'  regular  steam  communication 
every  day,  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  generallv; 
but  the  Outer  range  is  scarcely  ever  vwited  by 
steameiH.  Not  only  are  the  former  resorted  to  by 
numbers  of  strangers,  from  whose  superior  intel- 
ligence the  inhabitants  derive  much  advantage, 
but  the  steam-boats  create  a  taste,  and  open  a 
market,  for  various  articles  for  which  there  was 
previously  no  demand,  and  afford  a  ready  means 
of  conveying  articles  of  native  produce  to  Glas- 
gow, Greenock,  and  other  places.  These  facilities 
of  intercourse  and  exchange  are  contumally  ex- 
tended, and  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
character  and  dreumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Hebrides  have  few  remains  of  antiquities, 
excepting  those  of  the  cathedral  and  other  reli- 
gious buudings  of  lona,  a  small  but  famous  island 
(8^  m.  long  by  1  m.  broad),  situated  9  m.  SE.  Staffs, 
and  1  m.  from  the  SW.  point  of  Mull.  Those 
ecclesiastical  ruins  are  most  uiterestiiig.  St. 
Columba,  who  introduced  Christianity  here  from 
Ireland  in  665,  and  whose  successciiv,  and  those 
who  adopted  his  creed,  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Culdeety  is  said  to  have  built  the  cathedral : 
but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  wtis  erected  at 
a  considerably  later  period.  Of  the  buildingN 
some  belong  to  the  Komau,  some  to  the  Gothic, 
and  others  to  the  Norman  style.  The  smv'cssort 
of  Columba  were  ex)ielled  fn>'ra  the  island  by  th« 
Danes  in  807 ;  btit  two  orders  of  monks,  the  Be- 
nedictines and  the  Augustine^  (nuns),  tooa  po(^ 
session  of  the  plaixs  in  the  12th  t^entury,  and 
flourished  there  till  the  general  aliolition  of  monas- 
teries at  the  Bpf«>nnation,  when  the  island  be- 
came the  property  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  tu 
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which  it  still  helongs.  The  remains  of  these 
variuus  establishments,  whicli  still  cover  several 
acres  of  f^imd,  consist  of  the  cathedral,  St. 
Oran's  chapel,  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery,  five 
smaller  chapels,  and  other  de|)cndent  buildings. 
The  cathedral  is  cruciform,  with  a  tower  70  ft. 
high :  the  length  from  £.  to  W.  is  160  ft,  the 
breadth  24  ft. ;  the  length  of  the  transept  70  ft. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  are  two 
crus.ses>,  the  one  called  St.  Martin's,  the  other  St. 
John's.  A  large  space  around  these  buildings  was 
used  as  a  cemetery,  in  which  were  interred  the  re- 
mains not  only  of  their  religious  inmates,  and  of 
several  Highland  chieftains  and  families  of  dis- 
tinction, but  (it  is  faid,  though  the  statement  is 
probably  much  exaggerated)  of  4S  Scottish  and 
16  Norwegian  kingis  and  1  French  and  4  Irish 
sovereigns.  Of  360  native  crosses  erected  on  the 
island,  only  4  remain.  (Keith's  Cat.  of  Scot. 
Bishops,  ed.  1824,  pp.  414,  458 ;  Pennant's  Scotr- 
laud,  li.  286.)  There  were  five  other  monasteries 
in  the  Hebrides,  viz.,  in  Oronsay,  Collonsay, 
Crusay,  Lewis,  and  Harris ;  but  of  their  history 
nothing  is  known,  and  few  remains  can  be  traced 
of  their  existence.     (Keith,  pp.  385-^93.) 

lona  was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  tour  to 
the  Western  Islands.  He  has  described  his  sen- 
sations on  visiting  it  in  the  following  passage : — 
'  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  aavage  clans  and  roving  bar- 
liarians  derived  the  benefit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from 
all  locid  knowledge  would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant, or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  fngid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  or  un- 
moved over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  \drtue.  That  man  is 
U'ttle  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathanj  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
JonaJ' 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrides  nothing 
certain  is  known.  They  recognised  for  a  length- 
ened period  the  sovereignty  of  the  Norwegian 
kings,  but  were,  in  1264,  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Owing,  however,  to  their  remote  and 
inaccessible  situation,  their  chieftains  were  for 
centuries  afterwards  lawless  and  turbulent,  and 
assumed  and  exercised  almost  regal  authori^. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
Jurisdictions,  in  1748,  that  a  final  blow  was  ^ven 
to  the  infiuenoe  of  the  independent  chieftains  of 
the  Western  Islands.  The  Hebndeans,  in  1715 
and  1745,  were  almost  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  family  of  Stuart,  Charles  landed  on  the 
small  island  of  Grisca,  to  the  S.  of  S.  Uist ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he  took  refuge,  first 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  afterwards  in  Skye, 
previously  to  his  escape  to  France. 

HECLA,  or  HEKLA  (MOUNT),  a  famous 
volcano  of  Iceland,  near  tne  SW.  coast  of  the 
Island.  Its  height  waa  estimated  by  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  at  alMut  4,000  ft,,  or  probably  less; 
but,  according  to  later  authorities,  it  has  an  actoal 
elevation  of  6,210  ft.  *  On  approaching^'  saya 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  *  Hecla  from  the  W.,  it  does 
not  appear  remarkable ;  and  has  nothing  to  distin- 
guish It  among  the  surrounding  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  much  higher,  and  more  picturesque. 
It  has  3  distinct  summits,  but  they  are  not  much 
elevated  above  the  body  of  the  mountain.'    The 
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crater,  of  which  the  highest  (or  N.)  peak  fenns-s 
part,  does  not  much  exceed  100  ft.  in  depth.    Tlie 
Dottom  is  filled  by  a  laige  mass  of  anow.  in  whit-h 
various  caverns  have  l^n  formed  by  ita  p«itial 
melting.    The  middle  and  lower  peaks  form  the 
sides  of  similar  hollows,  and  on  the  ascent  are 
numerous  other  craters,  whence  flame  and  otlicr 
matter    have    at    different    times  been    ejected. 
Hecla,  like  the  Sno^fell  Jokul,  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  terminates  in  a  long  group 
of  comparatively  low  hills.     These,  and  ocher^ 
surrounding,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  tufk. 
closely  resembling  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  Imt 
the  mountain  itself  consists  chiefly  of  columnar 
basalt  and  Uiva,  which  latter  forms  a  ragged  and 
vitrified  wall  around  its  base.    All  the  upper  pan 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  loi^e 
volcanic  matter,  slag-sand,  and  aahes,  which  in- 
creases greatly  in  depth  towards  the  aommit.     lu 
this  part,  indeed,  few  traces  of  any  other  suiv 
stances  are  to  be  seen.    Mackenzie  says,   *W<> 
could  not  distinguish  more  than  four  stteams  <if 
lava,  three  of  which  have  descended  on  the  S., 
and  one  on  the  N.  side ;  but  there  may  be  stHM 
streams  on  the  £.  side,  which  we  did  not  see/ 
(Travels,  p.  249.)     The  view  from  the  summit  i:» 
one  extended  scene  of  frightful  desolation.     To- 
wards the  N.  the  country  is  low,  except  'where  a 
jokul  here  and  there  towers  into  the  regiions  of 
perpetual  snow.     Several  large  lakes  appear  in 
different  places,  and  among  them  the  Fiske  Vata 
is  the  most  conspicuous.    In  this  directkin  the 
prospect   reaches   nearly  two-thirds    actum    the 
island.    The  Bliefell  and*  the  Lange  Joknla  stretch 
themselves  in  the  distance  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  enormoos  maaaes  uf 


snow  heaped  up  on  the  plaina.  The  Skaptar  Ju- 
kul,  whence  ttie  ^reat  eruption  in  17^  brok^- 
forth,  bounds  the  view  towards  the  NE. :  this  is  .i 
laige,  extensive,  and  lofty  mountain,  and  a»ptar» 
covered  with  snow  to  its  very  base.  The  Tifoa. 
Tinfialla,  and  E^afialla  Jokuk  limit  the  view  to  tho 
£.  To  the  S.  IS  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
lava,  rugged  with  sharp  stones  and  other  volouuc 
substances,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  bounded  by 
the  sea. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  conntiy  where  volcanic 
eruptions  have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  coo* 
tinuous  surface  as  in  Iceland,  no  part  of  the  island 
being  wholly  free  fimm  the  mariu  of  their  agency. 
But  the  distribution  of  the  volcanic  enefgy  o\tr 
so  wide  a  space  is  doubtless  the  reason  that  the 
eruptions  of  Heda  are  far  behind  those  of  Rtna 
and  Vesuvius,  both  in  frec^uency  and  macnitade. 
Since  1004,  only  22  eruptions  from  Hecla  have 
been  recorded,  but  some  of  these  lasted  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time ;  8  or  9  eruptions  have 
also  taken  ])lace  within  the  same  period  from  the 
KatUa^au,  £;yafialla,  and  Skaptar  Joknla  in  the 
immediate  viciniUr  of  Hec  a ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  out  of  42  eruptions  mentioned  by  native 
authon  as  having  occurred  in  different  parts  of 
Iceland  since  the  year  900,  5  were  aimoltaneooa, 
or  nearly  so,  with  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  4  with 
those  of  Etna,  and  1  (in  1766)  with  ^nptioas  of 
both  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  (Sir  G.  Mackenzie'^ 
Travels  in  Iceland,  pp.  236-254;  UendenonV 
Encvc.  des  Grens  du  Monde;  LyeU*8  Prindplea  of 
GeologvO 

HEIX)N,  or  HEYDON,  a  bor.,  maiket-txvwn, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  £.  riding,  middle 
div.  of  wap  Hddenieas,  on  the  Breamiah,  6  m.  £. 
Hull.  Area  of  par.,  with  which  the  bar.  ia  co- 
extensive, 1,440  acres;  pop.  1,080  in  1831,  and 
975  in  1861.  The  town  is  small  and  mean-lo<^i]^. 
with  little  business  or  trade.  It  was  formeriv  <^ 
greater  importance,  and  its  decay  is  owing  to'thc 
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choking  up  of  ita  harbour,  and  the  greater  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  neighbouring  port  of 
IluU.  A  church,  disstmting  chapel,  and  charity 
Hchool  are  its  only  public  buildings.  This  inoun- 
Kidemble  place  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
from  the  1st  of  Edward  YI.  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise 
was  vested  in  the  freemen,  who  became  such  by 
descent,  apprenticeship,  or  ^ift :  the  scats  were 
usually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

HEIDELBERG,  a  dty  of  S.  Germany,  duch. 
Baden,  and  the  seat  of  a  town  and  district  iMiUi- 
wick,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kalserstuhl,  on  the  Xeckar, 
about  12  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine 
at  Manheim,  <K)  m.  N.  Carlsruhe,  and  48  ni.  S. 
Frankfort-on-Main,  on  the  railwav  from  Frankfort 
to  Basel  Popw  16,289  in  1861.  I'he  town  is  pic- 
turcsrjuely  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  b^u- 
ttful  winding  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  over- 
looked by  well- wooded  hills  at  the  back,  while 
rich  vineyards  cover  tlie  rising  ground  as  far  as 
the  Heiligenbeig  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  town  lies  close  to  tiie  banlc,  and  the  principal 
street  {Haupt$iraMMe)y  into  which  most  of  the 
others  niu,  is  nearly  a  mile  long.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  gloomy,  and  the  public  builduigs  have 
uo  peteiisaons  to  grandeur.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  laige  structure  with  a  very  lofty 
steeple,  is  divided  so  as  to  furnish  accommodation 
both  for  Protestant  and  Rom.  Catholic  wonhip. 
St.  Peter's  church  is  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and 
on  ita  doors  Jerome  of  l*rague  nailed  his  celebrated 
theses  expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  Refurmers. 
There  are  two  other  churches  and  a  Jewti*  syna- 
l^qgue.  The  University-house  is  a  plain  building, 
m  a  small  square  near  the  centre  of  the  ti»wn,  and 
contiguous  to  it  is  the  libran'.  In  the  same 
squHie  is  the  Museum  Club,  where  the  memben 
ot  the  University  dine,  and  meet  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  Anatomical  and  Zoological  Museum, 
in  the  suburbs,  was  formerly  a  Dominican  con- 
vent. Connected  with  the  medical  school  are  3 
hospitals,  small  and  ill-ventilated,  and  not  accom- 
modating, in  the  whole,  more  than  about  60 
patientSL  The  river,  only  navigable  here  for  bafges 
and  rafts,  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  9  arches, 
750  ft.  long,  and  34  ft  broad;  and  at  its  foot, 
within  the  town,  is  a  heav^'-looking  building  with 
towers,  formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  riotous  stu- 
dents. Tlie  Schion,  or  electoral  palace,  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  Giesbeig,  S.  of  the  town,  from 
which  its  ruins  have  a  most  imposing  aspect.  This 
castle  was  sacked  and  partly  burnt  by  the  French 
in  1693,  and  afterwards  struck  by  lightning  in 
1764 ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  wholly  unin- 
Imbited :  it  is  now  roofless,  and  presents  a  mass 
of  red-sandstone  walls  perforated  with  windows. 
The  styles  of  architecture  partake  of  all  the  suc- 
cessive varieties  belonging  to  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries.  The  most  ancient  part  is  the  11 
front,  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  14th  century 
by  the  Elector  Otto  Henry:  it  is  a  solid  square 
building,  with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  octagonal  shape. 
A  more  modem  part,  less  injured  than  the  rest,  is 
remarkable  for  its  tall  gables,  curious  pinnades, 
and  richly  ornamented  windows,  showing  it  to 
bf'loiij^  to  the  17th  century.  The  front  towards 
the  (jiesbeig  is  a  mere  mass  of  mouldering  but^- 
trcMses  and  crumbling  walls.  Within  the  ruined 
hall  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  hold  a  sacred 
concert  once  in  three  years :  it  is  got  up  in  the 
most  splendid  style,  and  is  attended  by  all  the 
l)eople  of  the  surrouudhig  country.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  verv  extensive,  and  are  even  said  to 
communicate  with  the  town  below :  in  one  of  thciu 
is  the  famous  Heidelberg  tun,  now  empty,  but  said 


to  be  capable  of  holding  800  hhds.  The  terrace 
and  gardens  fumitth  the  moHt  magnificent  viewtt 
of  the  Neckar  and  its  windings,  and  of  the  Rhine 
glittering  here  and  there  in  the  distance:  spires 
and  towers  of  numerous  cities  and  villages  dot  the 
landscape  which  is  bounded  S.  by  the  dusky  out- 
line of  the  Yosges.  Heidelberg  has  no  trade  of 
an^  importance,  llie  most  curious  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg  are  the  WoUsbrun- 
nen,  tlie  Heiligenberg  and  its  ruined  castle,  and 
the  KaiserstubL  From  the  top  of  the  tower  on 
this  last  hill  the  spire  of  Strasbuig  Cathedral,  90 
m.  distant,  ma^  be  seen. 

The  university,  called  Huperto-caroliHOj  is.  ex- 
cept Prague,  the  oldest  in  (iermany.  It  was 
founded  by  the  elector  Rupert  II.  in  1386,  and 
after  the  ravages  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 
that  of  the  Palatinate,  was  restored  by  the  elector, 
Charles  Louis,  under  whom  it  reckoned  Span- 
heim,  Freinshemius,  and  Puffendorf  among  its 
professors.  In  1802,  when  Heidelbeig  was  ceded 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  rector ;  through  his  munificence  the  uni- 
versity funds  were  greatly  increased,  and  a  fret»l; 
spur  was  given  to  the  exertions  of  its  professorti. 
Its  present  income  from  the  government  is  40,000 
florins  (alx>ut  4,000^),  which,  together  with  the 
income  arising  from  fees,  ^c,  is  applied  to  the 
payment  of  professors'  salaries,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  library.  There  are  four  faculties 
(divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  phil(jsophy) ;  and  to 
these  are  attached  forty  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary professors,  and  twenty-one  private  tutors. 
The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  are  those  moM 
attended,  llie  fees  commonly  paid  for  daily  lec- 
tures during  one  semester  are  from  twelVe  to 
twenty  florins ;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
student  duting  a  university  session  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  4oL  Many  of  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, live  at  a  still  lower  rate.  The  librar)', 
which  in  the  unhappv  period  of  Heidelberg's  his- 
tory, was  pillaged  of*  its  most  valuable  treasures 
to  enrich  the  papal  library,  a  part  only  of  which 
were  returned  by  Pius  VII.  in  1815,  now  contauis 
120,000  vols.,  besides  a  large  number  of  rare  and 
very  valuable  MSS.  Connected  with  the  uni- 
versity is  an  homiletic  seminary,  a  phUolc^cal 
seminary,  and  a  qntuh-^legium,  or  practical 
school  for  law  students,  lliere  is  a  good  gymna- 
sium for  junior  students,  and  »evcnt«en  ele- 
mentary schools  are  sup|M>rted  by  the  govern- 
ments 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Heidelbeig  is  not 
known;  but  it  ranked  only  as  a  small  town  in 
1225.  The  count-palatine,  Robert,  enlarged  it  in 
1362,  and  the  period  reaching  thence  to  the  tliirty 
years'  war  app^irs  to  liave  been  the  era  of  its 
prosperity ;  ft>r  it  then  displayed,  in  its  handsome 
buildings,  all  the  splendour  arising  from  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the 
electors  (lalatine  of  the  Rhine.  In  1622,  during 
the  thirty  years'  war,  the  town  was  taken  by 
count  TiUy,  after  a  month's  siege,  and  given  up 
to  be  sacked  for  three  days;  the  library  was  sent 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  im|)erial  iruo|Mi 
retained  possession  of  the  place  during  eleven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Swedes  under  Gui»tavus  Adolphus,  and  kept  by 
tliem  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  In 
1674,  in  consequence  of  disagreemenU»  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  elector,  Cluurles  lA>uis,  French 
army  mider  Turenne  invaded  the  Palatinate, 
sacking  and  scttinir  Are  to  itn  towns  and  villagCM. 
The  sufferings  of  lleidelberg  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, bore  no  comparison  to  tlie  severe  treatment 
which  it  met  witli  in  1689  and  1693,  when  Melac 
atid  Chamilly  ravaged  and  burnt  the  place.    (See 
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Voltaire,  Si^le  de  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  16.)  These 
repeated  calamities,  and  the  removal  of  the  elec- 
tor's residence  and  court  to  Manheim,  in  1719, 
contributed  to  diminish  its  importance  among  the 
towns  of  German}' ;  and  it  has  never  since  reco- 
vered either  its  trade  or  pop.  In  1802,  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  Heidelberg  was  attached  to  the 
grand-ducliv  of  Baden. 

HEILBKONN,  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  k.  of 
AVUrtembei^,  circ.  of  the  Neckar,  and  near  that 
river,  25  m.  N.  Stuttganl,  on  the  railway  from 
(.'orlsruhe  to  Anspach.  Pop.  11,653  in  1861.  The 
most  interesting  public  edifice  of  the  town  is  the 
church  of  St.  Kilian,  remarkable  for  the  pure 
Gothic  architecture  of  its  choir,  and  its  beautiful 
tower,  built  in  1529,  220  ft,  high.  The  town-hall 
is  an  antique  edifice,  in  which  many  imperial 
charters,  bulls,  and  other  ancient  records  are  de- 
poftited.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a  tall 
square  tower,  in  which  Gdtz  of  Berlichingen, 
celebrated  in  one  of  G5the's  dramas,  was  confined 
in  1525.  The  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  is 
now  a  barrack;  on  the  other  hand,  the  orphan 
asylum  has  been  converted  into  a  royal  residence. 
There  are  three  Rom.  Cath.  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  a  house  of 
correction,  and  a  gj'mnasium  with  a  library  of 
12,000  vols.  Heilbronn  retained  the  privil^es  of 
a  free  city  of  the  empire,  originally  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  emperor  Fred.  Barbarossa,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  importance,  from  its  position 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Fran- 
con  ia,  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  it  still  has  an 
active  trade,  being  an  entrepdt  for  the  merchan- 
dise sent  from  Frankfort  for  the  supply  of  8.  Ger- 
many. It  has  manufactunss  of  wooUen  cloth, 
white  lead,  tobacco,  hats,  brandy,  paper,  oil,  gyp- 
sum and  silver  articles ;  and  some  trade  in  woollen 
and  cotton  goods.  The  WWtelnu  canal,  carried 
into  the  town,  facilitates  the  traffic  between  it 
and  the  Neckar.  Great  quantities  of  wine,  some 
of  very  tolerable  quality,  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  coal  is  said  to  abound  in  the 
vicinitv. 

HELDER  {THE),  a  mariL  town  of  N.  Hol- 
land, on  a  projecting  point  of  land  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremitv  of  that  prov.,  opposite  the  Texel,  40  m. 
N.  by 'W.  Amsterdam ;  lat.  620  67'  42"  N.,  long. 
40  44'  65"  E.    Pop.  2,960  in  1861.    Being  im- 

E)rtant  from  its  position,  commanding  the  Mars- 
iep,  or  channel  to  thn  Zuyder  Zee,  and  having 
almost  the  only  deep  water  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  it  is  strongly  fortified.  It  has  a  few 
manufactures,  and  some  trade  with  Amsterdam, 
with  which  dtv  it  communicates  by  the  Helder 
canal,  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  in  Hollar  d. 
(See  Amsterdam.)  The  famous  Van  Tromp  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  off  the  Helder  in  1658. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Sir  R.  Aber- 
crombie  in  1799. 

HELENA  (STO.    See  St.  Helbha. 

HELIER'S  (ST.),  the  cap.  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey  on  the  S.  coast,  90  m.  S.  Portland  Bill,  35 
tn.  NW.  Granville,  and  89  m.  N.  St.  Malo;  lat 
490  18'  N.,  long.  20  18'  45"  W.  Pop,  of  town  and 
par.  29,528  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  the  E. 
side  of  Su  Aubin*s  Bay,  on  a  slope  facing  the 
«hore  between  two  rocky  heights,  on  one  of  which 
is  the  citadel,  Fort  Regent,  overlooking  the  bar- 
t)our.  It  is  not  well  huilt,  and  in  the  old  and 
central  parts  the  streets  are  irregular  and  namw; 
but  in  the  outskirts  they  are  regular  and  well 
fouUt,  with  ornamented  garden  ground  in  front 
The  Royal  Square,  the  chief  open  space  within 
the  town,  contains  the  par.  church,  built  in  1341, 
^he  court-house,  reading-rooms,  and  a  large  hotel. 
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The  principal  public  buildings  besides  these, 
the  theatre,  gaol,  and  two  chapels,  one  bong  of 
(xothic  architecture.  This  chapel  and  the  theatre 
are  the  only  edifices  that  have  any  claim  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  market-place  is  an  enclo- 
sure within  a  wall  and  iron  palisades,  aiKi  the 
market  on  Saturday  presents  a  magnificent  d\^ 
play  of  vegetables^  fniit  and  flowers,  b^tide-s 
poultry  and  game  (wm  France.  Fort  Recent, 
which  cost  800,000/.,  was  crpcted  in  1800,"  ard 
possesses  all  the  usual  defences  of  a  ref^ular  fur- 
tress  ;  but  it  has  little  accommodation  for  troops, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  iniudicioualy  plannf^^L 
Another  fortress,  Elizabeth  Castle  (so  called  be- 
cause it  was  first  built  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign ) 
stands  on  a  rbcky  island  |  m.  from  the  shiMf. 
which  at  low  water  may  be  reached  on  foot  hv 
means  of  a  long  natural  causeway :  it  oontaiiis 
extensive  barracks,  and  appears  to  be  m  sIteh:^ 
position.  Lord  ClaJrendon  resided  here  two  vear^ 
while  writing  his  history  of  the  Kdiellian.  '  The 
harbour  of  St  Helier's  is  formed  by  two  piers 
jutting  out  into  the  bay  at  the  &  end  of  the 
town. 

HELIGOLAND  or  HELGOLAND  (an.  l/rr- 
tha),  an  bland  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
North  Sea,  26  m.  ^m  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser.     Area  5^  sq.  m.    Pop.  2,172  in  I84ii, 
of  whom  1,034  males  and  1,138  females^     The 
island  is  divided  ii.to  two  parts,  a  high  cliff'and  a 
low  plain  communicating  with  each  other  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  on  which  is  cut  a  flight  of  1SH» 
steps.    The  elevated  part  is  about  4,000  paces  in 
circ.,  a  precipitous  rock  of  red  conglomerate,  ^-ai^- 
ing  from  90  to  170  ft,  in  height,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  thin  herbage,  but  without  tree  or 
shrub :  the  lower  part  u  much  smaller,  and  the 
entire  drc  of  the  island  is  lea  than  4  m.*  The 
dimensions  are  continually  lessening,  owing  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  which,  in   177i^ 
separated  a  part  of  the  island,  now  an  uninhabited 
sandbank.    Lyell  (GeoL,  b.  i.,  ch.  7,)  attributes 
its  destruction  to  the  contest  between  the  waters 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  strong  ocean-tides 
of  the  North  Sea.    On  the  summit  of  the  cliffs 
stands  the  lighthouse,  hit  54^  11'  84"  N.,  and 
long.  70  53'  13"  E.  maintained  from  dues  paid  by 
British  vessels  entering   the  port  of  Hamboig. 
The  church  also,  and  the  batteries,  are  ooospicn- 
oos  objects  from  the  sea.    Since  1821,  when  the 
militarv  establishment  was  broken  np^  the  bat- 
teries have  been  dismantled,  and  are  fidlin^  to 
decay.    The  church  is  a  plain  structore,  erected 
in  1682,  the  duties  of  which  are  periuimed  by  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  salaried  by  government,  who 
is  likewise  the  head  master  of  the  liee  sdiool, 
which  is  attended  by  320  children.    The  Uule 
town  on  the  cliff  consists  of  about  350  houses 
chiefly  inhabited  by  small  traders  and  fishermen. 
On  tiie  lower  part  of  the  island  are  about  seventy 
fishermen's  huts,  the  only  remains  of  the  nume- 
rous storehouses  standing  here  dining  the  war, 
when  this  island  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
contraband  trade.    Heligoland  has  two  good  na- 
tural harbours,  one  on  the  N^  the  other  cm  its  S. 
side ;  and  the  E.  of  it  is  a  roadstead,  where  ves- 
sels may  anchor  in  48  fathoms.    The  people,  who 
are  of  Frisian  extraction,  and  speak  a  dialect  df 
that  language,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  had- 
dock and  lobster  flsheiies,  the  produce  of  which 
is  taken  to  Hambni]^,  and  exchanged  for  those 
necessaries  which  this  island  does  not  aopi^v: 
some  thousands  of  the  lobsten  come,  also,  to  tLe 
London  market.    Many  of  the  people  are  excel- 
lent  pilots,  and,   being  licensed  by  the  island 
authorities,  procure   lucrative  employment  fiom 
vessels  of  all  nations  entering  the  £lbe.     "nie 
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females  of  the  pop.  are  chiefl7  engaged  in  raising 
a  little  barley  and  oats  on  spots  where  vegetation 
will  thrxTef  and  in  tending  the  few  sheep  that 
graze  on  the  downs.  The  island  is  tinder  a  go- 
vernor appointed  hy  the  crown ;  he  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  and  a  legislative  council,  established 
by  an  order  in  council,  in  the  year  1864.  The 
total  civil  and  military  expenditure  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  9601.  in  1864.  The  dependency, 
though  useless  in  time  of  peace,  serves  in  war 
for  a  point  of  observation,  and  a  depdt  for  pro- 
duce. 

Heligoland,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  residence 
of  a  chief  of  the  Sicambri  or  X.  Frieslanders,  and 
was  the  seat  of  worship  of  the  Saxon  goddess 
Phoseta,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  (hofy- 
land)  was  derived.  It  was  in  the  possession  of 
Denmark  till  1807,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  government. 

HELLESPONT.    See  Dardanelles. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  NW.  Germany,  duchy 
Brunswick,  distr.  Schttningen,  and  cap.  circle  same 
name,  22  m.  £.  bv  S.  Brunswick,  and  80  ro.  W. 
Magdeburg,  on  a  short  branch  of  the  railway  from 
Magdebuig  to  Hanover.  Pop.  6,820  in  1861. 
Helmstadt  is  an  old-fashioned  walled  town,  with 
four  gates :  the  fortifications  are  turned  into  pub- 
lic walks,  lined  with  lime-trees.  Its  two  suburbs 
are  called  Ostendorf  and  Neumark.  The  places 
moat  worthy  of  note  are  the  principal  square,  the 
Lutheran  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the  town-hall, 
and  the  circle-tribunal,  once  the  university  build- 
ing. Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  churches, 
three  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Near  the 
t(Avn,  in  tlie  forest  of  Marienbuig,  are  some  medi- 
cinal spring ;  and  on  the  Comeliusbuxg  are  the 
Lubbensteme,  four  enormous  altars  of  Thor  and 
Odin,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  stones  somewhat 
similar  to  that  seen  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire.  It 
was  once  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  by 
Julius,  duke  of  Brunsurick,  in  1575,  which  was  in 
a  most  flourishing  state  till  the  establishment  of 
(rtittingen  university  thinned  its  members.  It 
was  suppressed  in  1809  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
a  portion  of  its  library  removed  to  Gdttingen.  A 
gymnasium  and  a  normal  school  are  the  only  ex- 
isting establishments  for  education.  Helmstadt 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  for  its  size.  Flan- 
nels, hats,  tobacco-pipes,  soap,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 
are  its  chief  manufactures.  It  has  four  markets 
in  the  year.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  in  782. 

HELSTONE,  a  pari  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  oo.  Cornwall,  hund.  Kexrier,  242  m. 
W.  by  S.  London,  and  16  m.  SW.  Truro.  Area  of 
par.  180  aatSA,  Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  8,848,  and 
of  parL  bor.  8,497  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on 
the  ride  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  river  Loe  or  Cober, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  ranged  along  four  streets,  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  it  is  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  t^undantly  supplied  with  water  by 
streams  running  through  the  streets.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  town-hall,  and 
there  is  a  coinage  hall,  now  disused  and  let  for 
private  dwellings.  The  church  is  a  modem  stmc- 
t-ure,  on  high  ground,  having  a  fine  pinnacled 
tower  90  ft,  high.  The  dissenters  also  have  seve^ 
ral  places  of  worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools  are 
attended  by  500  children.  The  grammar  school 
has  a  high  character;  and  there  is  a  good  national 
schooL  Helstone  is  the  maricet  for  an  extensive 
farming  district,  and  also  participates  in  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  mining  speculatioiM  in 
the  immediate  neighbourtiood :  the  mechanics  are 
numerous,  especiallv  shoemakers,  and  the  town  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  a  tliriving  state.   Loe  Pool,  about 
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1  m.  below  the  town,  dries  at  low  water ;  but  fa- 
cilities have  been  afforded  to  the  trade  by  sea  by 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Portleveri, 
about  8  m.  distant.  Iron,  coal,  and  timber  are 
imported  in  large  quantities,  for  the  use  of  tlie 
neighbouring  mines.  A  singular  custom  prevails 
here,  called  the  Furrey-dance,  a  kind  or  joyous 
procession,  celebrated  May  8,  which  is  always 
observed  as  a  holiday.  The  town  received  its  first 
charter  from  kin^  John ;  and  Edward  I.  made  it  a 
coinage  town,  with  the  privil^e  of  sending  two 
membcara  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  governing  charter 
of  the  corporation,  previously  to  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  was  granted  in  1774.  The  last-men- 
tioned act  vested  the  government  in  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors.  Corp.  revenue  1,120^  in 
1862.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective 
franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen,  elected  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen;  but  it  had  been  for  many 
years  a  mere  nomination  bor.  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Leeds.  The  Boundary  Act  added  to  the 
old  bor.  the  entire  par.  of  Sithnev',  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  par.  of^  Wendron.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 855  in  1865.  Markets  on  Wednesdavs  and 
Saturdays ;  fairs  on  the  Saturdays  befbre  Mid-lent 
Sunday  and  Palm  Sunday,  and  on  Whit  Monday, 
July  20,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  28,  and  the  first  three  Satur- 
day's in  December. 

HELVOETSLUYS,  or  HELLEVOETSLUIS, 
a  fortified  town  and  port  of  Holland,  prov.  S.  Hol- 
land, on  the  Haring-vliet,  the  largest  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  16  m.  SW.  bv  W.  Rotterdam.  Pop. 
4,238  in  1861.  An  excellent  harbour,  capable  of 
accommodating  the  whole  Dutch  navy,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and,  being 
bounded  by  a  pier  on  either  side,  extends  a  con- 
siderable way  into  the  river.  It  has  also  a  large 
arsenal,  and  docks  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  ships  of  war,  and  a  naval  schooL  It  used  to  be 
the  regular  station  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
packet  boats,  which  sailed  to  and  from  Harwich 
twice  a  week,  till  the  adoption  of  steam-packets 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  mail  to  Rotter- 
dam, in  1823.'  William  III.  embarked  at  H^voet- 
sluys  fur  England  in  1688. 

HEMEL-HEMPSTEAD,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Hertford,  hund.  Daoorum,  22 
m.  NW.  London,  and  16  m.  W.  Hertford,  near  the 
London  and  North  Western  raUwav.  Pop.  of  par. 
7,948  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,3i0  acres.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  close  to  the 
small  river  Gade,  and  consists  of  a  main  street, 
lined  with  tolerably  good  houses.  The  church,  in 
a  spacious  churchyard,  is  cruciform,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  surmounted  by  a  high  octagonal 
steeple  :  the  architecture  was  originally  Norman, 
and  the  W.  door  is  considered  by  Dallaway  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  England.  Many  idtera- 
tions  and  enlargements  have,  however,  been  made 
at  subsequent  periods,  which  greatly  diminish  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice.  The  town-hall,  the  only 
other  public  edifice,  is  a  long  narrow  building, 
with  an  open  space  underneath  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  farmers,  who  bring  thither  large 
quantities  of  com  for  sale  on  Thursday,  the  mar- 
ket day.  Within  the  par.  are  two  endowed  free 
schools,  one  for  boys,  tne  other  for  girls ;  besides 
which  there  are  two  infant  schools,  two  national 
schools,  and  two  schools  of  indust^.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  female  part  of  the  pop.  is 
straw-plaiting,  and  this  art  is  taught  to  children 
in  dame-schook.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some 
large  paper-mills ;  and  within  4  m.  of  the  town 
there  are  numerous  flour-mills.  The  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal  and  North  Western  railway  are  1^  m. 
SW.,  and  greatly  contribute  to  increase  the  traffic 
of  the  place,  by  the  facility  they  afford  for  the 
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transit  of  com  aiid  other  agrieiilttiral  produce. 
Hemel-IIemptttcad  was  incorporated  bj'  Henry 
YIII.,  and  the  inhabitants  are  empowered  to  have 
a  bailiff  and  to  hold  courts  of  pie-poudre  during 
fairs  and  markets.  This  corporation,  however,  is 
mentioned  neither  in  the  commissioners'  report, 
nor  in  the  schedules  of  the  Municipal  Keform  Act. 
Markets  on  Thursday ;  fair  for  sheep.  Holy  'l"hura- 
day :  statute  fair,  third  Monday  in  September. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES,  a  market  town,  mu- 
nicipal bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Oxford,  hund. 
Bintield,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Thames,  22  m. 
SE.  Oxford,  85  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  35| 
m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
3,419,  and  of  par.  3,676  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
1,920  acres.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Chiltem  range,  which  is  here  well 
covered  with  beech  and  other  forest  timber.  The 
E.  entrance  is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches,  built  in  1786 ;  and  the  first  object  present- 
ing itself  to  the  >new,  on  entering  from  London, 
is  the  church,  a  handsome  though  irregular  Gothic 
structure,  built  at  diflerent  times,  and  having  a 
lofly  tower,  ornamented  at  the  angles  with  taper 
octagonal  turrets,  rising  to  a  considerable  he%ht 
above  the  battlements.  It  contains  some  curious 
monuments,  and  a  library  bequeathed  by  Dean 
Aldrich  in  1737.  The  rfi^h  Street,  which  runs 
W.  from  the  bridge,  is  wide,  well  paved,  and 
lighted,- and  lined  with  good  houses:  at  its  further 
eiid,  on  the  rise  of  a  hill,  stands  the  town-hall,  a 
neat  building,  on  pillars,  having  on  the  upper  story 
a  hall,  council  chamber,  and  other  rooms;  its  lower 
part,  which  is  open,  being  used  as  a  market  house. 
Crossing  the  High  Street  at  right  angles  are  two 
other  streets,  much  narrower,  and  lined  with  in- 
ferior houses.  ITiere  are  places  of  worship  for 
lndei)endents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  some 
lUmsuouses  endowed  by  Lougland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  eeveral  schools.  The  principal  of  the 
latter  are  the  *  United  Charity  Schools,'  founded 
in  1604,  and  endowed  with  land.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  Henley  is  malting,  but  the  trade  has 
much  declined  of  late  years;  and  the  town  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  peculiar  manufac- 
ture at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  corp.  town,  its 
governing  charter  being  granted  in  1722,  having 
a  recorder,  ten  aldermen  (one  of  whona  is  mayor), 
and  sixteen  buigesses.  Quarter  sessions  and  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  are  held  here. 
Markets  on  Thursday,  for  com  and  other  grain : 
fairs,  March  7,  Holv  Thursday,  Thursday  in  Tri- 
nity week,  and  the  lliursday  after  Sept.  21,  chiefly 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

HKKACLEA  PONTICA,  alao  called  PERIN- 
THUS,  a  famous  marit  city  of  antiquity,  now 
called  Krtkllt  on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Euxine  Sea;  lat.  41°  16'  N.,  long.  81°  80'  E. 
*  Heraclea,'  says  Major  Kennell,  *  has  tilled  the  page 
of  history  with  iu  grandeur  and  misfortunes;  and 
its  remauis  testify  its  former  importance.'  Diodo- 
ras  Siculus  describes  it  as  situated  on  an  elevated 
neck  of  Und  about  one  stadium  in  length,  the 
houses  thickly  set,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
height,  out-topping  one  another,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre.  This  is  ex- 
actly tne  appearance  that  it  exhibits  at  the  present 
day :  and  the  harbour,  though  neglected,  is  mag- 
nificent, forming  a  roadstead  like  a  horse-^oe. 
The  walls  are  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
Gonstracted  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  former  ram- 
part In  the  part  fr  jnting  the  sea,  where  are  the 
remains  both  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,  huge 
blocks  of  basalt  and  limestone  are  piled  one  on 
another  and  intemiingled  with  columns  and  frag- 
ments of  Bvzantinc  cornices  with  Christian  in- 
scriptions.  I'he  castle  upon  the  height  is  in  ruins. 
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Only  a  part  of  Uie  ancient  city  was  contsineil 
within  the  wall,  the  outer  portion  extending,  in  thr 
form  of  a  triangle,  to  a  small  river-valley.  i:i 
wliich  was  formerly  a  harbour  defended  by  tvu 
towers.  The  modem  town  comprises  five  m(tfqur^. 
two  khans,  two  public  baths,  and  about  300  boa5c>. 
50  of  which  belong  to  Greek  Christians  and  tlir 
rest  to  Mahommedans.  According  to  the  Dki. 
^^^M,it  manufactures  linen  cloth,  and  exp(in> 
flax,  silk,  wax,  and  timber;  importing  coffet, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  iron. 

'fhe  ancient  Heraclea,  founded  by  the  Megsreans 
early  attained  to  considerable  wealth  and  import- 
ance as  a  place  of  trade.  The  inhab.  mainitinni 
their  independence  for  several  yeac^  subject  uuly 
to  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Tbr 
Heracleots  supplied  the  10,000  Greeks,  under 
Xenophon,  on  their  memorable  retreat,  with  ves- 
sels to  carry  them  back  to  Cysicua.  "The  repub- 
lican government  was  overthrown,  about  amsto 
880  B.C.,  by  Clearchus,  one  of  the  chief  citizens 
in  whose  family  the  government  continued  neori.Y 
a  century.  Heraclea  furnished  auocoois  to  Pto- 
lemy against  Autigonns;  and  aiterwaids,  nut- 
withstanding  the  aid  furnished  to  Rome  by  it« 
marine,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  both  offeoAVf 
and  defensive,  with  that  powerful  state,  it  was  |iii- 
laged  by  Cotta,  under  the  pretext  that  it  ba>l 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  publicans  {w  tsx- 
farmers)  of  Kome.  Its-  splendid  library,  tonplt. 
and  public  baths  were  plundered  and  set  on  &e, 
and  many  of  the  inhab.  put  to  death  by  the  con- 
queror. The  city,  however,  continued  to  flouiuii 
under  the  Roman  emperoi-s,  and  coins  of  Trajsn 
and  Severus  are  extant,  in  which  it  is  strleil 
metrvpolU  and  auguHa.  The  fleet  of  the  Gotbs 
waited  here  for  the  return  of  the  second  expedition 
that,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  rava^red  Bythpu 
and  Mysia ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  still  pn«pen>u7 
even  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comioe- 
nus.  Athenaeus  informs  us  that  it  was  celebnteJ 
for  its  wine,  almonds,  and  nuts.  (Tounefort,  il ; 
Walsh's  Constant  101. ;  Geqg.  Joum.  ix.) 

HEltAT,  or  HERAUT,  formerly  HfBi  (an. 
Aria  or  Artaooaha)^  a  city  of  W.  Caubol,  in  anti- 
quity the  cap.  of  Ariana,  and  one  of  the  dkk 
renowned  cities  of  the  E.,  and  still  the  largest  sntl 
most  populous  town  of  the  modem  prov.  of  Kbo- 
rassan,  and  the  cap.  of  an  independent  duef^bipi 
It  stands  on  the  Herirood  (an.  Ariua)^  in  a  fertile 
plain,  380  m.  W,  by  N.  Caubul,  270  m.  KW.  Can 
dahar,  410  m.  NE.  Yezd,  and  410  m.  SSW.  Bok- 
hara ;  lat.  34°  60'  N.,  long.  62©  27'  E.  Pop.  esti 
mated  some  yean  since  by  Christie  at  100,iKHi: 
but  at  present  it  does  not  probably  exceed  Ah,m^- 
of  whom  2-3rds  are  native  inhab. ;  about  l-luUi 
nart  Dooraunee  Afghans,  and  the  rest  Moguls 
Eimauks,  Hindoo  merchants,  Jews,  and  oilter 
strangen.  Previously  to  1824,  when  the  dty  «'»» 
besieged  by  the  Candahar  troops,  it  covered  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  having  had  acme  con- 
siderable suburbs  outside  the  walls.  It  now  con- 
sists of  only  the  fortified  town,  d-4tba  of  a  m. 
square,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  of  unbumt 
brick,  erected  upon  a  solid  mound  formed  by  ch< 
earth  of  a  broad  wet  ditch,  which  gotf  entirei> 
round  the  city,  and  is  tilled  by  springs  withii 
itself.  There  are  five  gates,  each  defeuded  by  a 
small  outwork ;  and  on  the  X.  side  of  the  furtre?» 
is  the  citadel,  a  square  castle  of  burnt  brie^ 
flanked  with  towem  at  the  angles,  and,  like  thf 
town  itself,  built  on  a  mound  enclosed  by  a  wet 
ditch.  The  uterior  of  Herat  is  divided  into  qnar- 
ters  by  four  long  basaars,  covered  with  aitbfU 
brick,  which  mn  from  four  of  the  gates,  and  meei 
in  a  small  doomed  quadrangle  in  the  ooitre  of  i^ 
city.    (ConoUy.)    It  is  said  to  have  about  AS*^ 
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dweUing-houses,  1,200  shops,  17  caravanserais, 
and  20  baths,  besides  many  mosques,  and  fine 
public  reservoirs.  But,  notwithstanding  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water,  and  abundant  means  for 
injuring  cleanliness,  Herat  is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
places  m  the  £.  *  Many  of  the  small  streets 
which  branch  from  the  main  ones  are  built  over, 
and  form  low  dark  tunnels,  containing  every 
offensive  thing.  No  drains  having  been  contrived 
to  carry  off  the  rain  which  falls  within  the 
walls,  it  ooUects  and  stagnates  in  ponds,  which 
are  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  resi- 
dents cast  out  the  refuse  of  their  houses  into  the 
streets,  and  dead  cats  and  dogs  are  commonly  seen 
lying  upon  heaps  of  Uie  vilest  filth,  ilium  ust — "  it 
is  the  custom" — was  the  only  apology  I  heard 
from  tliose  even  who  admitted' the  evil.'  (Conolly, 
ii.  3,  4.)  The  residence  of  the  prince  is  a  mean 
building,  standing  before  an  open  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  gallows  and  the  ^reat 
mosque.  The  latter,  a  lofty  and  spacious  editioe, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  twelfth  century,  sur- 
mounted with  elegant  domes  and  minarets,  and 
ornamented  with  shining  painted  tiles,  is  going 
to  decay.  *  But  though  the  city  of  Herat,'  savs 
Conolly, '  be  as  I  have  described  it,  without  the 
walls  all  is  beauty.  The  town  is  4  m.  distant 
from  hills  on  the"  N.,  and  12  from  those  which 
run  S.  of  it.  The  space  between  the  hills  is  one 
beautiful  extent  of  little  fortified  villages,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  A  bund  Is  thrown 
across  the  Herirood ;  and  its  waters,  being  turned 
into  many  canals,  are  so  conducted  over  the  vide 
of  Herat,  that  evexy  part  of  it  is  watered.  The 
most  delicious  fruits  are  grovm  in  the  valley ;  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and  the 
bread  and  water  of  Herat  are  proverbial  for  their 
excellence.'  (lb.  IL  4,  5.)  Herat,  firom  its  exten- 
sive trade,  has  aoquiied  the  appellation  of  Imndarj 
or  emporium,  it  being  a  grand  centre  of  the  com- 
merce between  Caubul,  Cashmere,  Bokhara,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  Persia.  From  the  N.,  £.,  and  S.,  the 
chief  goods  received  are  shawls,  indlKo,  su^ar, 
chintx,  muslins,  leather,  and  Tartaiy  skms,  wmch 
are  exported  to  Meshed,  Yeasd,  Kerman,  Ispahan, 
and  Tehran;  whence  dollars,  tea,  china-ware, 
broad  cloth,  copper,  pepper,  and  sugar  candy, 
dates  and  shawls  from  Kerman,  and  carpets  from 
Ghaen,  are  imported.  The  staple  commodities  of 
Herat  are  safnon  and  assafoetida:  silk  is  ob- 
tainable in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  commerce.  Many  lunb  and 
sheep  sldns  are  made  up  into  caps  and  cloaks ; 
and  when  Conolly  visited  the  city,  there  were  in 
it  more  than  160  shoemakers'  shops.  The  latter 
were,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  prov.,  and  many  camel  loads  of  slippers 
were  brought  from  Candahar.  The  carpets  of 
Herat  are  m  gpneat  reput«  for  their  softness,  and 
brilliancy  of  colour;  out  the  trade  in  them  has 
declined  of  late  years.  The  greatest  capitalists 
here  are  the  HindiK)  merchants.  A  mile  N.  of  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  what  anciently  was  the 
wall  of  Heri,  not  far  from  which  are  the  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  a  place  of  worship,  built  by  a  de- 
scendant of  Timour.  The  princes  of  his  house 
constructed  several  palaces,  gardens,  and  cemete- 
ries on  the  hill  range  N.  of  Herat,  traces  of  which 
still  exist.  Herat  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
place  of  great  strength.  An  army  might  be  gar- 
risoned in  it  for  years  Mrith  every  necessary  imme- 
diately within  its  reach;  and  the  influence  of  any 
W.  power  in  possession  of  this  fortress  would  tie 
felt  over  all  the  country  £.,  as  far  at  least  as 
Candahar.  It  long  formed  the  cap.  of  an  exten- 
sive empire  transmitted  by  Timour  or  Tamerlane 
to  his  sons.    It  thence  passed  under  the  rule  of 
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Persia;  was  taken  in  1715  by  the  Dooraonee  Af- 
ghans; in  1731,  by  Nadir  Snah;  and  retaken  by 
the  Afghans,  under  Ahmed  Shah,  in  1749.  Since 
then,  the  Persians  have  often  attacked  it  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

HERAULT,  a  marit  d<<p.  of  France,  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov. 
of  Languedoc,  between  lat.  439  13'  and  43^  57'  N., 
and  long.  29  33'  and  4^  18'  £. ;  having  NW.  the 
d<$ps.  Tarn  and  Avevron,  SW.  Aude,  NE.  Garri, 
and  S£.  and  S.  the  Mediterranean.  Length,  N  E. 
to  SW.,  73  m.;  average  breadth,  about  30  m. 
Area,  6 1 9,799  hectares ;  pop.  409,391  in  1861.  The 
slope  of  this  d^p.  is  from  NW.  to  SE.,  and  most  of 
its  rivers  run  in  that  direction;  but  the  Herault, 
from  which  it  derives  its  nan^e,  has  mostly  a  S  W. 
course  from  the  d^p.  Gard,  in  which  it  rises,  to  itn 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  15  m.  SW.  Cette. 
Its  total  Icneth  is  31  leases,  3^  of  which  are  na- 
vigable. Along  succession  of  Ugoons,  occupying 
an  area  of  more  than  40,000  hectares,  lines*  the 
coast,  on  which  there  are  several  good  port^i,  in- 
cluding those  of  Agde  and  Cette.  The  climate, 
though  hot  and  dry,  is  genendly  healthy :  the  soil 
is  mostly  calcareous.  It  appears  from  official  re- 
turns that  156,566  hectares  are  arable,  and  8,537 
in  pasture ;  that  there  are  of  vineyards  103,683 
hect,  woods,  77,644  hect.,  and  heaths  and  wastes, 
upwards  of  214,000  hect.  The  growth  of  wine  is 
the  princi])al  branch  of  industry.  About  2,080,000 
hectoL  are  made  annually,  400,000  hectoL  of  which 
are  exported,  and  a  simiTar  quantity  used  for  homo 
consumption ;  the  rest  b  converted  into  brand}'. 
The  b^t  kinds  are  the  red  wines  of  St.  George  and 
Yiragues,  and  the  white  wines  of  Fronti^an  and 
Lunel.  Com,  which  is  chiefly  wheat,  with  some 
oats  and  rye,  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantit^y 
for  home  consumption;  the  annual  produce  is 
about  1,000,000  hectoL  Oil,  olives,  figs,  and  dried 
fruits  form  important  arUcles  of  commerce.  There 
are  some  237,000  mulberry-trees  in  the  d^p.,  from 
which  500,000  kilog.  of  silk  cocoons  were  obtained. 
Bees  are  largely  reared ;  and  wax  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  million  of  francs  is  annually  exported. 
The  number  of  large  properties  is  greatly  above 
the  average  of  the  dtfpa.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lagoons, 
employ  a  great  many  hands ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  75,000  quintals  of  fish  are  annually  taken, 
worth  545,000  f^.  Herault  is  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ducts ;  iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  and  (quarries 
of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  granite  are 
wrought.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  woollen  cloths,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  of  which 
Montpellier  is  the  chief  seat :  there  are  others  of 
paper,  chemical  products,  perfumery,  and  liqueurs 
many  distilleries  and  dyeing  establishments,  and 
a  good  deal  of  salt  is  made  m  the  marshes.  He- 
rault is,  however,  much  more  an  agricultural  and 
commercial,  than  a  manufacturing  d^p.  Mont- 
pellier, Cette,  and  Agde  have  extensive  trade,  and 
their  intercourse  wiUi  the  interior  is  promoted  by 
several  navigable  canals,  of  which  the  Canal  du 
Midi  is  the  chief.  Herault  is  divided  into  4  ar- 
ronds.,36  cantons,  and  328  communes;  chief  towns, 
Montpellier,  Besiers,  I/odeve,  and  St.  Pons.  This 
dep.  anciently  formed  a  part  of  Nariwnnese  GauU 
and  contains  many  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities. 

HERCULANEUM,  or  HERCULANUM  (Cic. 
ad  AtL  viL  3),  an  anc.  and  now  buried  city  of  Cam- 
pania, in  Italy,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  8 
m.  SE.  that  city,  llie  date  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown,  and  its  early  history  fabulous ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  held  by  Osci,  Pcla^gi, 
and  Samnites,  before  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Romans.  VeUeius  Paterculus  tells  us  that 
its  inhab.  took  an  active  part  in  the  social  and 
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civil  wars,  and  that  the  city  suffered  conriderably 
in  consequence.  Little  more  ia  known  about  it 
except  ita  destruction  with  Pompeii  and  Stabi«, 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  volcano 
had  for  some  centuries  been  inactive,  and  even 
covered  with  verdure ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Titus,  a.d.  79,  it  burst  forth  with  great 
violence,  and  caused  those  terrible  disasters  so  well 
described  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two  entire 
epbtles  (vi.  16,  and  20),  and  more  briefly  by  Ta- 
citus : — *  Luctum  attulit  atrox  et  continuuM  tremor 
terra,  quern  gecuta  eat  horrenda  Vesuvii  montiicon- 
Jioffratw.  Fulcherrima  Campania  ora  misere  fa" 
tlata:  obruta  que  urbe»  Herculanium  et  Pompeii: 
vasta  hominum  gtrages,  quoe  inter  periere  Asirippa 
ejusque  mater  DrusiUa,  At  studiorum  famti  mor» 
a  Flinii  fuit  inngnitior:  (App.  Chron.)  Martial 
alludes  also  to  the  fate  of  Herculaneum  :— 

*  Hie  loons  Hprculeo  nomine  claroB  crat : 
Cnncta  jacent  f^mmin  et  tristi  merm  favillA.' 

Epigr.  iv.  48. 

The  city  appeaxa  to  have  been  completely  buried 
under  showers  of  ashes,  over  which  a  stream  of 
lava  flowed,  and  afterwards  hardened.  The  figure 
of  the  coast  itself  was  altered  bv  the  burning  tor- 
rent ;  and  thus,  when  the  local  features  were  so 
wholly  changed,  all  knowledge  of  the  city,  beyond 
ita  nune,  waa  soon  loat.  Alter  a  concealment  of 
more  than  aixteen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the 
discovery  of  ita  ruins.  In  1713  the  Prince  d'Kl- 
boBuf,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  building  a 
palace  at  Portici,  having  need  of  materials  for 
stucco,  procured  lar^  quantitiea  of  marble  and 
terra  cotta  from  the  smking  of  a  well  on  his  estate. 
Aa  the  sinldng  proceeded,  the  workmen,  when 
about  76  ft.  below  the  surface,  came  to  fragmento 
of  statues ;  and  the  prince  then  ordered  excava- 
tions to  be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  o^  the  remains.  A  vault,  a  marble 
door-way,  and  several  statues  of  vestals,  were  dis- 
closed with  little  labour;  but  the  works  were  soon 
afterwards  stopped  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of 
Naples.  Twenty-five  years  after,  on  the  accession 
of  Don  Carlos,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  the  works  were  resumed  on  a  grander 
scale,  and  a  theatre,  chalcidicum,  two  temples,  and 
a  villa,  were  successively  discovered  and  exca- 
vated. Owing,  however,  to  the  clunosy  manner 
in  which  the  mining  was  conducted,  discreditable 
alike  to  the  engineer  and  the  government  employ- 
ing him,  the  statues  and  columns  were  needlessly 
injured  and  demolished,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  surface,  was 
naed  to  fill  up  one  part  as  another  was  searched. 
In  consequence  of  this  procedure,  a  small  portion 
of  the  theatre  is  all  that  ia  now  aooeasible;  and 
the  works,  togetlier  with  the  interest  excited  by 
them  among  the  Neapolitans,  have  long  been  dis- 
continued. The  whole  extent  of  the  ground  ex- 
plored was  about  600  yards  from  NW.  to  SE., 
by  300  yards  ii»  breadth.  The  hugest  street  was 
the  NE.  limit,  beyond  which  it  waa  aupiK>Bed  the 
mining  could  not  be  carried  without  endangering 
the  town  of  Reaina.  ParaUel  with  it  waa  another 
Bti^t,  and  three  othera  cut  them  at  right  angles. 
These  atreeta  appear  to  have  been  paved  with  lava, 
like  those  of  modem  Naplea,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  there  must  have  been  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
prior  to  that  which  overwhelmed  the  dty.  The 
theatre  waa  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town, 
which  is  supposed  by  Winkelmann  to  have  ex- 
tended nearly  2  m.  along  the  shore,  but  without 
any  great  breadth.  The  theatre  appears,  from  an 
inscnption  on  ita  architraves,  to  have  been  built 
by  Meromius,  and  iu  dimensions  are  aa  follow:— 
External  ciicumfereuce,  290  ft. ;  internal  ditto  aa 


far  as  stage,  230  ft.;  internal  diameter,  150  ft.: 
width  of  stage,  70  ft. ;  height,  not  known. 

There  were  18  rowa  of  benches,  besides  3  sbovf 
the  portico;  and  the  entrance  to  them  was  by 
vomtioria  or  passages  leading  from  the  three  tin> 
of  arched  corridors  which  ran  round  the  biuldin*:. 
and  communicated  by  step»  with  the  exterior.  Ir^ 
walb  were  cased  with  polished  mart>le ;  both  in 
side  and  outside  beautiful  statues  and  hi$;hiy 
wrought  columns  were  found.  The  floor  was  com 
posed  of  thick  squares  of  vellow  marble,  many  »'' 
which  still  remained  when  Winkelmann  examin<Hl 
the  place.  The  theatre  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  8,000  spectators,  sl.: 
waa  therefore  very  much  smaller  tlian  manv  otberv. 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant.  In  uie  chief 
street,  which  is  36  ft.  wide,  having  a  raised  foot- 
way on  either  side,  with  portions  of  columns  shov- 
ing the  existence  of  an  old  colonnade,  are  the 
remains  of  a  forum,  or  cAoilneKcinK,  and  of  two 
temples.  The  forum  is  an  oblong  building,  228  ft 
long  and  182  ft.  broad,  with  a  c(Uonnade  ^43  pil- 
lars running  round  its  exterior ;  and  it  bad  5  eo- 
trances,  8  m  front,  formed  by  4  great  pilasten 
decorated  with  equestrian  statnea,  and  2  smaUer 
entrances  at  the  aides.  The  boildings  are  all  cased 
with  marble  except  under  the  coMnnade,  when* 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes.  One  of  the 
eqneatrian  atatuea  formerly  at  the  front  entrance  ha> 
been  reatored,  and  ia  reckoned  quite  a  cAc/Wf  osnt 
of  ancient  art  The  two  templea  are  united  andrr 
a  aingle  roof,  and  the  entire  length  of  both  is  liK! 
ft,  and  the  breadth  60  ft  They  are  very  uneqoal 
in  size ;  but  are  highly  ornamented  internally  inth 
columna,  fresooea,  and  inacriptinns.  Among  thr 
private  buildinga  excavated,  all  of  which  wet? 
amall,  with  only  one  atory,  waa  a  subuifean  rills 
moat  profuaely  decorated  with  statues  and  fiwv 
paintings.  It8eematohavebeenexienaive,hariB:: 
rooma  extending  along  the  aide  of  the  garden;  but 
they  are  all  on  the  aame  atory.  Here  were  fomi 
the  celebrated  papyri,  upwards  of  580  in  nambpr. 
the  imrolling  of  which  haa  given  so  much  trouble 
to  tlie  learnt,  and  which  would  appear  to  be  litiW 
better  than  thrown  away,  if  the  value  of  the  40>i 
already  unrolled  and  partly  published  may  be  taken 
aa  any  criterion  of  Uie  value  of  the  othen.  Thf 
aubiecta  are  yariona;  but  the  wortca  and  their 
authors  are  alike  uninteresting.  (PhiL  Transacfur 
1755 ;  Kir  U.  Davy 'a  Report  in  tbe  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Inatitution  for  April,  1819.)  Cloee  to  th^ 
villa  a  large  tank,  or  piacina,  waa  discovered,  '2dU 
ft.  long  and  27  ft  broad,  yrith  semi-circular  en<iN 
and  eucloaed  by  a  balustrade  on  which  were  nng^ 
many  exquiaitely  wrought  bronze  figures,  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  royal  palace  at  Naples 
The  ornamental  beda  and  amngeinenta  of  th« 
garden  were  still  discoverable,  and  at  its  extremity 
towards  the  sea  was  a  pavilion  floored  with  Afnctfi 
marble  and  jaune  antique.  The  precious  relics « 
antiquity,  so  far  aa  they  were  capable  of  removsl 
were  taken  to  Naplea,  and  are  now  deposited,  vith 
the  other  relics  from  Pompeii,  in  a  large  museoD 
in  a  whig  of  the  king's  palace.  The  ooUeetioo  is 
most  extensive,  and  comprises  not  only  frexoes 
statues,  and  works  of  art,  but  also  articles  <ii  house 
hold  furniture,  auch  aa  tripods,  chandeliers,  lamp^ 
baaina,  patene,  mirron,  articlea  of  the  toilet,  naii- 
aical  and  surgical  instruments,  and  even  oookiog 
utensils.  Engravings  and  descriptions  of  tbem  wiU 
be  found  in  David  and  Marechal's  Antiquite 
d'Herculanum,  12  vola.  4to.,  and  also  in  that  in- 
structive little  work,  Pompeii,  in  tbe  LibrarfM 
p:ntert.  Knowledge.  The  paintinga  which  hiT*' 
been  cut  from  the  walla  on  which  they  were  on- 
ginally  executed  have,  since  their  restomtiim  t« 
the  light,  lost  somewhat  of  their  hrightnesB;  bat 
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the  CdlouTH  arc  still  WDinlcrfuH y  fre.^1i.  Their  merit 
of  coantc  varies  cxtremnly,  anil  many  nre  incorrect 
in  drawing ;  but  the  vigi>ur  of  the  touches  by  whioh 
Aome  of  the  figures  are  exprc<M»ed.  and  the  graceful 
elegance  of  the  attitudes  Delected  by  the  painter 
are  tnilv  astonishing.  The  most  beautiful  of  these 
were  taken  from  the  walla  of  the  theatre  at  Her- 
culaneum,  and  the  subjects  ma^  be  understood  at 
II  glance,  by  those  acquainted  with  Grecian  hidtor^' 
and  mythology.  Among  the  statues,  the  palm  is 
generally  g^ven  to  a  Mercury'  and  a  drunken  Faun : 
but  there  are  many,  of  bronze  as  well  as  marble, 
of  most  exquLitte  beauty:  both  tlie  statues  and 
busts  are  very  numerous.  In  the  collection  of 
medals,  a  gold  medallion  of  Sicily,  struck  in  the 
I  oth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  is  considered 
by  virtuosi  to  be  the  most  rare  and  curious.  On 
I  he  whole,  the  remains  of  Herculaneum,  so  varied 
and  perfect,  throw  a  light  on  the  arts  and  domestic 
castoms  of  the  Romans,  which  no  mere  description 
by  a  cUissic  author  could  give.  Antiquity  here 
»<eems  to  revive,  and  we  are  carrictl  back  to  the 
days  when  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
(Encyc  Metrop.  art.  Herculaneum,  by  Rev.  G.  C. 
lienouard;  Winkelmann*s  Letters  on  Hercula- 
neum, ooMtm;  Gell's  Pompeii;  ^loore^s  Italy,  ii.) 
HEREFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  on  the 
b«)rder8  of  Wales,  having  N.  the  co.  Salop,  E. 
Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  S.  the  latter  and 
Monmouth,  and  W.  Brecknock  and  Radnor.  Area, 
«3(>  H\.  m.,  or  ."^34.823  acres,  of  which  about  600,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  aspect  of 
this  CO.  is  every  where  rich  and  beautiful;  the 
surface  is  finely  'diversified  with  gentle  eminences 
and  valleys,  'magnificent  woods,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  enclosed  with  hedges  and  rows  of  trees. 
It  is  nsually  represented  as  being  every  where 
remarkable  for  fertility  ;  but  it  has  probably  been 
in  this  respect  overrated,  and  though  the  soil  in 
many  districts  be  not  surpawed  by  any  in  the 
kingdom,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable 
(extent  of  inferior  land.  It  produces  excellent  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
cyder  cos.  Its  wool  is  also  esteemed  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  produced  elsewhere  in  England. 
The  Hereford  breed  of  cattle  are  deservedly  held 
in  high  estimation :  they  an*,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
with  white  faces,  throats,  and  bellies,  and  fatten 
ra»i\y ;  are  excellent  workers,  and  are  remarkably 
quiet  and  docile ;  but  as  res])ects  the  dairy,  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  Nearly  half  the  field  labour 
of  the  CO.  is  performed  by  the  cattle.  The  wool 
of  the  Kyland  sheep,  formerly  so  celebrated  for  its 
fineness,*  has  been  ii\jured  by  croMiing  by  the 
l^iccsters ;  but  the  carcass  of  the  animal  has  been, 
in  consequence,  materially  improved,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fleece  increased.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  pretty  advanced  state  in  this  co ,  but  there  is  a 
great  want  of  drainage.  Turnips  are  pretty  ext«n- 
nivoly  cultivated;  and  a  vast  improvement  has 
liccn' effected  in  many  disrricti^  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion. Hops  are  lai^ely  grown,  particularly  ou  the 
borders  of  Worcestershire,  from  12,000  to  12,500 
acres  being  under  this  crop.  I'roperty  is  variously 
divided :  there  are  a  few  laige  estates,  with  mauy 
of  a  medium,  and  some  oi  a  small  size.  ^  The 
tenures  of  gavelkind  and  bor.  English  exist  in 
Home  districts,  but  am  usually  uullitied  by  will. 
The  farms,  which  are  mostly  large,  are  usually 
held  from  year  to  year.  All  the  more  modem  farm 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  slated,  those  of  older 
<latc  being  principally  thatched.  Oak  bark  is  an 
important  product.  Iron  ore  has  been  discovered, 
hut  it  is  not  wrought;  and  the  other  minerals 
s<>c;m  to  Lie  of  no  im|iortance.  If  we  except  cyder, 
%vhich  U  pnxluced  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  in 
an v  otlicr  count v,  manufactures  are  iuoonsiderablc ; 


gloves,  however,  are  made  at  Hereford  and  Lcto- 
minster,  and  some  coarse  woollens  in  a  few  places. 
Principal  riven,  Wye,  Lug,  and  Munnow.  The 
Wye  is  navigable  to  Hereford  for  barges  carrying 
from  18  to  20  tons,  but  the  navigation  is  difll'cult, 
and  but  little  to  be  depended  on.  Hereford  is 
divided  into  U  hunds.  and  219  pars. ;  it  sends  7 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.,  8  tor  the  co.  and  2 
each  for  the  bors.  of  Hereford  and  Leominster. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  7,525  in  1865.  The 
census  of  1861  showed  a  pop.  of  128,712,  living  in 
25^14  houses.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income-tax  was  7dl,446Z.  in 
1857,  and  811,659^  in  1862. 

Hbkbford,  a  city  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  co. 
same  name,  of  whicn  it  is  the  cap.,  hun£  Grims- 
worth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wye,  118  m.  WKW. 
London,  and  56  m.  SW.  Birmingham,  on  the 
Great  Western  milwav.  Pop.  15,585  in  1861.  The 
city  stands  on  a  gravelly  soil,  in  a  viUley,  near  the 
centre  of  the  oo.  The  parL  bor.,  which  is  co-exten> 
sive  with  the  old  mun.  bor.,  comprises  the  entire 
pars,  of  All  Saints,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Owen's,  St. 
Nicholas,  with  parts  of  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  exclusive  of  out-townships;  and 
extends  about  8^  m.  from  N,  to  S.,  and  nearly  4 
m.  from  E.  to  W.,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  2,220 
acres.  The  new  municipal  borough  excludes  about 
2-5ths  (chiefly  rural  tracts)  of  the  ^ve  district. 
The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  macadamised, 
flagged,  and  well  lighted  with  ^as.  The  private 
dwellings,  almost  entirely  of  bnck,  are  generally 
old-fashioned,  some  few'  only  being  of  modern 
construction.  Among  the  many  public  edifices 
the  lugcst  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  825,  re- 
built in  1072,  and  thoroughlv  <  restored'  in  1862-8. 
It  is  a  crudfoim  structure  of  the  Saxon  and  early 
Norman  style,  and  at  the  pcjinta  of  intenection 
rises  a  fine  square  tower  160  ft.  high.  The  fall  of 
the  tower  and  a  part  of  the  nave  in  1786  led  to 
the  erection  of  a  very  plain  W.  end.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  850  ft.,  length  of  the 
great  transept  100  fK,  breadth  of  nave  and  side 
aisles  74  ft,  height  of  nave  68  feet,  height  of  entire 
building  91  ft.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  massive  columns,  sustaining 
semicircular  arehes,  over  which  are  rows  of  arcades 
with  pointed  arehes.  At  the  E.  end  are  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  an  octangular  chapter  house,  and  a  well- 
stocxed  and  valuable  library.  The  N.  poreh  is 
generally  admired  as  a  specimen  of  the  ornamental 
Gothic  style.  Within  the  chureh  are  many  fine 
monuments,  among  which  that  of  Bishop  Can- 
telupe  (who  died  in  1287)  is  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  the  most  delicate  sculpture.  Ad- 
joining the  cathedral  are  the  college  and  bishop's 
palace,  in  the  former  of  which  are  apartments  for 
the  vicars  and  other  otficens  of  the  establishment. 
The  cloisters  connecting  the  palace  with  the  church 
arc  considered  curious  and  handsome.  A  triennial 
musical  festival  takes  place  within  the  cathedral, 
the  profits  of  which  are  given  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions within  the  county.  A  side  chapel  is  use<l 
as  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  living 
of  which  is  held  under  the  dean  and  chapter.  Uf 
the  other  parish  churches,  that  of  All  Saints,  which 
is  united  with  St.  Martin's,  has  a  tall  and  well- 
proix>rtioned  steeple,  but  is  otherwise  uninteresting. 
St.  Peter's,  which  is  united  with  St.  Owen's,  is  a 
nlain  buildinc  with  a  spire,  llie  church  of  Sr. 
Nicholas  Is  old-fashioned  and  uninteresting;  the 
rectory  is*  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  dissenting 
places  of  wonhip  belong  to  Wcsleyau  Methodists, 
Independents.  Quakers,  and  Roman  CathoUcs. 
Num^Tous  day  and  Sunday  schools  are  connecte<l 
both  with  the  churches  and  chapels;  and  there  is 
a  good  charity  school  for  clothing  and  educating 
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50  boys  and  80  girK  The  free  grammar  school, 
locally  known  as  the  College  School,  was  either 
founded  or  enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  to  be 
now  almost  useless,  notwithstandmg  the  20  exhi- 
bitions which  it  offers  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge :  connected  with  tliis  school  is 
Dean  Langford's  charity,  which  clothes  and  edu- 
cates four  children,  and  sends  them  to  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford,  with  scholarships  of  35/.  per 
annum  for  four  yean.  Among  the  numerous  and 
richly  endowed  charities  of  Hereford,  the  principal 
are : — 1.  St,  Ethelbert's  Hospital  for  10  aged  per- 
sons, having  an  income  of  160/.  yearly.  2, 
Coningflby's  Hospital,  founded  in  1625J  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  providing  lodging, 
clothing,  and  13/.  a  year  each  to  14  old  soldiers, 
and  a  salary  of  20/.  for  a  chaplain.  3.  Lazarus's 
Hospital,  once  used  for  lepers  and  others  afHicted 
with  contagious  diseases,  but  now  an  almhouse 
for  six  poor  women,  who  divide  19/.  yearly.  4. 
St.  Giles's  Hospital,  established  in  1290,  as  a 
monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  and  given  bv  Richard 
II.  (o  the  corporation,  by  which  it  was  formed  into 
an  almshouse  for  five  poor  men,  who  are  clothed, 
and  share  80/.  yearly.  5.  William's  Hospital, 
providing  six  decayed  tradesmen  with  good  lodg- 
mgs,  and  3/.  10s.  each  per  month,  and  a  chaplain, 
at  a  salary  of  20/.,  who  also  ofHciates  in  the  last- 
mentioned  hospitaL  6.  Pnce's  Hospital,  for  12 
men,  who  are  lodged  and  paid  2/.  a  month  each. 
7.  Trinity  Hospital,  a  handsome  brick  building,  in 
which  16  poor  people  arc  lodged,  clothed,  and 
ftensioned,  at  ds.  eacn  per  week.  The  last  five  of 
these  charities  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who,  according  to  the  statement  or  the 
municipal  commissioners,  formerly  used  their 
influence  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes.  Many 
other  minor  endowments  belong  ooth  to  the  cor- 
poration and  the  parishes;  indeed  few  cities  in 
England  possess  so  many  charitable  trusts  as 
Hereford.  (Charity  Comm.,  d2nd  Rep.)  A  large 
infirmary,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  bene- 
factions, and  containing  accommodation  for  70 
patients,  stjinds  S£.  of  the  city,  near  the  Castle 
Green.  The  union  workhouse,  completed  in  1838, 
stands  on  the  NE.  side,  outside  the  city.  The 
chief  public  buildings  not  yet  noticed  are  the 
Shire-haU,  desij^ed  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  ha\'ing  a 
fine  Doric  portico.  ^The  ancient  town-hall,  an 
old-fashion«i  wood  and  plaster  building,  supported 
on  pilUure  forming  an  arcade,  was  pulled  down  in 
1 86 1 .  Of  other  public  edifices  there  are  the  guild- 
hall, built  of  brick;  the  theatre;  the  oo.  gaol,  a 
well-arranged  prison,  in  which  the  silent  system 
and  hard  labour  are  rigorously  enforced ;  and  the 
town  gaol,  which  is  very  smalL  Though  the 
principal  streets  contain  many  i^ood  dwelling- 
houses  and  shops,  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
very  active  or  thriving  establishments.  The  Wye 
is  navigable  by  barges  itp  to  the  city,  except  in 
dry  summers  or  during  heavy  fi(M>ds. 

Hereford  received  its  first  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion in  1189,  from  Richard  I.,  but  the  governing 
charter,  previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
was  granted  by  William  HI.,  in  1697.  The  cor- 
poration now  comprises  a  mayor,  six  aldermen, 
and  eighteen  councillors  ;  the  city  is  divided  into 
three  wards.  Hereford  has  sent  two  mems.  tfi  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.,  the  franchise, 
pre\nously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in 
freemen,  resident  or  non-resident,  who  became  so 
by  birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  gift,  or  pur- 
chase. Keg.  electors,  959  in  1862.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax, 
50,059/.  in  1857;  and  64,012/.  in  1862.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions,  and  a  mayor's  court,  for  the 
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recovery  of  debts,  are  held  within  the  dty.  The 
local  acts  are  14  Geo.  IH.  c  38,  and  56  Geou  ITL 
c  23.  Market-days  on  Wed.  and  Sat.,  the  Wed. 
after  SL  Andrew's  dav  being  the  '  great  mailce*,* 
Fain,  first  Tuesday  lifter  Feb.  2,  and  Oct.  2  fnr 
cattle,  cheese,  and  fanning  produce,  being?  amon^ 
the  largest  in  England.  Cattle  fain  are  also  beM 
on  Wed.  in  Easter  week,  and  July  1.  Tlie  May 
fair,  called  the  bishop's  fair,  lasts  mne  davs. 

During  the  disputes  between  Henry  f  iL  and  his 
barons,  and  in  the  wan  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Hereford  was  repeatedly  the  seat  c^  bo»ti1itieA ; 
and  its  fine  castle  and  strong  walla,  aooordine  to 
Leland,  were  so  much  injured,  that  in  the  tune 
of  Henrj'  VIII.  they  were  going  fast  to  min. 
During  the  parliamentary  wan  it  was  gairiaoQed 
by  Charles  1.,  and  twice  besieged :  in  1643  it  jsair- 
rendered  to  the  parL  troops  under  Sir  W.  Waller, 
and  being  retaken  by  the  royalists,  was  nearlr  the 
last  that  opened  its  gates  to  the  parliament.  '  The 
ancient  fortifications  and  castle  are  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  public 
promenade,  maintained  by  subscription  and  form- 
ing the  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants. 

HERFORD  or  HERVORDEN,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  dom.,  prov.  Westphalia,  gor.  Minden, 
cap.  drc.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Werra,  15  m. 
SW.  MinHen,  on  the  railway  from  Minden  to  D(is- 
saldorf.  Pop.  10,714  in  1861.  The  town  has  courts 
of  justice  for  the  circle  and  district,  a  lai|ce  priacm, 
a  gymnasium,  and  Rom.  Cath.  high  school,  and 
maimfactures  of  cotton  doth  and  yam,  leather. 
tobacco,  and  linen  goods.  The  central  museiam 
of  arts,  antiquities,  and  manufactures  for  West- 
phalia is  established  at  Herford. 

HERISAU,  a  town  of  Switaerland,  cant.  Ap- 
penzell,  div.  Outer  Rhodes,  6  m.  WNW.  Appen- 
zell.  Pop.  9,518  in  1860.  Herisan  is  cap.  of  the 
canton,  jointly  with  Trojen,  these  towns  being 
alternately  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  It  stands 
on  a  height,  at  the  junction  of  two  small  stzeams, 
which  turn  the  machinery  of  numeions  factones. 
The  princinal  manufactures  are  those  of  cottons 
and  silks,  the  last  of  recent  introduction.  It  has 
an  ancient  church,  in  which  the  archiTes  of  the 
Outer  Rhodes  are  kept,  a  prfetty  large  pnblic 
library,  orphan  asylum,  court  of  justice,  and 
arsenal.  Near  it  is  the  Heinrichsbad,  one  of  the 
most  frequented  watenng-places  in  £.  Switzer- 
land. 

HERMANSTADT  (Hung.  Nae^Szebem),  a 
town  of  Transylvania,  cap.  of  the  Saxon  laul, 
in  an  extensive*  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Tibin,  a 
branch  of  the  Aluta,  71m.  SSE.  Clansenboig,  and 
70  m.  W.  Cronstadt.  Pop.  18,588  in  1857.  The 
town  partly  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  thenoe 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.    It  is 

Eretty  well  built,  mostly  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
a^  a  square  ornamented  with  a  statue  and  Ibun- 
tain ;  but  still  it  has  a  duU  and  stagnant  appear- 
ance. It  has  three  suburbs,  and  is  snTToanded  by 
a  double  wall,  having  a  foss  and  five  ntee^  The 
most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
Ilaron  Bnickenthal,  the  favourite  minister  of  t\» 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  containing  an  extmsive 
library  and  fine  museum ;  the  churches,  deven  in 
all  (among  them  five  Lutheran,  two  Calvinisr, 
three  Rom.  Cath.,  and  one  Greek)  ;  the  barracks, 
the  military  hospital,  and  the  orphan  asylnml 
The  Lutherans  have  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the 
study  of  diWnity,  law,  and  philosophy  is  pnnued. 
and  a  free  school ;  besides  which,  there  is  a  Kom. 
Cath.  gymnasium,  and  a  normal  school.  Her- 
manstadt  is  the  head  quarten  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Transylvania,  and  several 
departments  of  the  government,  as  the  cnstom* 
and  post-snpenntendence,  are  located  here.    It  is 
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a  place  of  consulerable  trade,  having  three  mar- 
kets ill  the  year,  and  it  has  manufactunw  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  and  hats.  There  is  a  brisk 
overland  trade  through  Wallachia  into  Turkey. 
The  Hermanstadtere  are  said  to  be  of  Flemwh 
origin,  lliere  are  not  less  than  seven  distinct 
dialects  among  these  Ha^cons,  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  ^m  the  different  puis  of  Germany 
from  which  they  originally  came. 

The  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  Hermann, 
the  Saxon  chief  who  conquered  Transylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1160,  and  to  have 
early  possessed  many  valuable  rights  and  pri- 
vileges under  the  Hungarian  government;  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  however,  was  built  in 
the  16th  century.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
Trans}'lvania,  and  was  then  in  its  must  nourish- 
ing condition. 

HERTFORD,  an  inland  ca  of  Enji^land,  having 
S.  Middlesex,  £.  Essex,  N.  Cambridge,  and  W. 
liuckinghara  and  Bedford.  It  has  a  very  irre- 
gular outline,  and  a  detached  portion  at  Coleshill 
is  wholly  surrounded  by  Buckii^ham.  Area,  Gl  1 
M].  m.,  or  891,141  acres,  of  which  about  850,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,  A  ridge  of  chalk 
hills,  from  800  to  900  ft  high,  runs  along  the  X. 
frontier  of  the  co.,  and  the  rest  of  its  surface  is 
licantifully  diventitied  with  uplands  and  valleys  : 
it  has  many  thriving  plantations,  and  a  more  tiian 
ordinary  proportion  of  fine  seats,  among  which 
Ashridge  and  Hatfield  occupy  the  first  rank.  The 
sub-soil  is  generally  chalk.  It  has  every  variety 
of  soil,  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  of 
about  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  By  far  the 
greats  portion  of  the  land  is  in  tillage  ;*and  the 
wheat  and  barley  of  this  co.  are  reckoned  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  district  in  England.  Agricul- 
ture is  not^  however,  in  a  vei^'  advanced  state. 
Two  whit«  crops  not  unfrequently  follow  each 
other ;  and  the  land  is  mostly  ploughed  very  shal- 
low. Drill  husbandly  is  but  little  introduced. 
Meadow  land  is  in  goieral  much  better  managed 
than  the  arable,  the  quantity  of  hay  produced 
being  large,  and  the  quality  superior.  *  Few  cattle 
are  raised  or  fed  in  this  county ;  but  the  stock  of 
sheep  is  considerable.  Few  large  estates.  Farms 
of  various  sises.  but  not  generally  large.  I^eases, 
where  granted,  are  usually  for  seven  or  fourteen 
years.  With  the  exception  of  chalk,  the  minerals 
are  of  no  importance.  Manufactures  not  very  im- 
portant. Paper,  however,  is  made  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  by  the  most  improved  ma- 
chinery, near  Watford  and  Kickmansworth.  Malt- 
ing is  extensively  carried  on  at  Ware,  Hitchin, 
and  other  towns ;  and  a  good  deal  of  straw  plait  b 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  county ;  silk  and 
cotton  are  also  spun,  and  ribands  made,  at  Tring, 
Watford,  and  St.  Albans.  In  1861,  the  numliers 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  leading  manufactures 
and  occupations  were  as  follows: — Paper,  626; 
straw  plat,  8,758;  matting,  437;  silk,  968;  far- 
mers, 1,839;  shepherds,  893.  Principal  rivers, 
Lea,  Rib,  Beane,  Colne,  Gad,  dtc  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  passes  through  its  W.  parts,  and 
it  is  also  traversed  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  and  Great  Eastern  railways,  lliere  are 
castle  ruins  at  Berkhampstead  and  Hertford ;  and 
a  fine  abbey  church  at  St.  Albans,  the  Roman 
Verulamium,  from  which  Bacon  took  both  his 
titles.  Hertfordshire  was  in  Flana  Ciesariensis, 
.ind  on  the  borders  of  the  Mercian  and  the  £. 
Saxon  kingdoms.  Hertfonishire  has  8  bunds,  and 
135  pars. ;  it  sends  7  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
3  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Hertford 
and  St.  Albans.  Regbtered  co.  electors,  5.779  in 
1865.  The  census  of  1861  showed  a  pop.  of 
173,280  inhab.  living  in  34^893  houses.   The  gross 


annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income 
tax  was  856,2782.  in  1857,  and  974,600^  in  1862. 

Hkrtford,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
England,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hnnd.  Hertford,  on 
the  Lea,  19  m.  N,  London  by  road,  and  26  m.  bv 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop!  6,769  in  1861.  Tli'e 
|Mrl.  bor.  includes,  besides  the  old  bor.  and  liber- 
ties, portions  of  the  parishes  of  Brickcndon  and 
Bengeo.  The  town,  which  stands  in  a  valley, 
though  irregularly  laid  out,  is  respectable  in  ap« 
pourance.  well  paved  and  flagged,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There 
are  2  churches,  which  serve  for  all  the  parishes, 
the  others  haWng  been  demolished.  All  Saints, 
tlie  Corp.  church,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure 
in  the  later  English  stvle,  with  a  square  tower  and 
spire ;  and  St.  Andrew^  at  the  S.  end  of  the  tovm, 
though  smaller  in  extent,  is  handsome,  and  has  a 
low  embattled  tower  and  spire,  and  a  latge  gallery 
within,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  be- 
longing to  Christ's  HospitaL  There  are  5  chapels ; 
the  Independents,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends,  have  commodious  places 
of  worship.  Among  the  public  charities  in  Hert- 
ford, the  chief  are, — 1.  A  well  endowed  free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  Uie  reign  of  James  I.,  hav- 
ing seven  scholarships  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge. 
2.  The  Green-coat  School,  founded  and  endowed 
in  1760,  in  which  about  50  bovs  are  educated.  8. 
The  branch  school  of  Christ's  hospital,  occupying 
a  larsre  brick  building  with  wings,  and  accommo- 
dating 500  of  the  younger  pupils  of  that  great  es- 
tablishment. 4.  A  girrs  charitv  school,  attended 
by  about  50  children.  5.  An  infant  schooL  6. 
An  almshouse  for  aged  people,  built  and  endowed 
with  bOL  a  year.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are— the  castle,  originally  built  in  909,  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury;  the  shire-hall,  erected  in  1771,  under 
which  is  the  corn-market ;  the  sessions-house,  in 
which  the  assizes  are  held ;  and  the  gaol,  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  town. 

Hertford  is  a  busy  town,  and  there  are  sever;  1 
mills  on  the  Lea,  the  principal  trade  being  meal- 
ing and  malting,  the  produce  of  which  it  ex- 
changes with  London  for  coals  and  other  commo- 
dities. There  are  also  some  large  breweries,  and 
an  extensive  distillery.  The  markets,  held  on 
Saturday,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  S.  of  Eng- 
lang  for  com:  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  the 
Saturday  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  on  May  12, 
July  5,  and  Nov.  8.  This  bor.  received  its  earliest 
corporate  privileges  from  William  the  Conqueror : 
its  markets  were  granted  by  Edward  III.  The 
corporation  now  consists  of  a  mayor,  3  other  alder- 
men, and  12  councillors,  and  holds  a  commission 
of  the  peace :  corp.  rev.,  1,4682.  in  1862.  Hertford 
sent  2  mems.  to  ttie  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  50th  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was 
relieved  from  the  burden,  on  the  plea  of  poverty, 
and  did  not  reiga^n  the  privilege  till  the  22d  of 
James  I.,  since  which  time  it  has  exercised  tlie 
franchise.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kefomi 
Act,  the  electors  were  the  householders  and  free- 
men resident,  when  they  received  their  freedom. 
Registered  electors  590  in  1862.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-tax 
27,132/.  in  1857,  and  27,.56R  in  1862. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Hertford  is  un- 
certain. At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey, 
the  town  and  lands  were  divided  between  the 
Conqueror  and  eight  of  his  followers.  In  the  wars 
between  John  and  his  revolted  barons,  the  castle, 
originaUy  built  by  Edward  the  Elder,  was  taken 
from  the  king,  after  a  month's  siege.  It  was  re- 
stored in  the  following  reign,  and  in  1845  was 
granted,  with  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  to  John  of 
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Gaunt,  who  made  it  his  usual  reinitleiice.  The  castle 
was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  queens  of  ilenry 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI. ;  and  here,  also,  150  years  later, 
Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  resided  and  held  her 
courts.  • 

HESSP:-CASSEL,  or  ELECTORAL  HESSE 
(Germ.  Kurhesten),  a  state  of  W.  Germany,  con- 
sisting; of  a  central  territory  (having  NW.  Prus- 
sian Westphalia  and  Waldeck,  NE.  Hanover  and 
Prussian  Saxony,  E.  Weimar,  8E.  and  S.  Bavaria, 
and  W.  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt), 
and  several  small  detached  portions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  co.  of  Schaumberg  to  the  N.,  and 
the  lordship  of  Schmalkalden  to  the  E.  The  whole 
territory  lies  between  lat.  5(P  6'  and  62«>  25'  N., 
and  long.  SP  80'  and  10°  40'  30"  E. 

The  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  is  divided,  for 
administrative  purposes,  into  four  provinces,  of  the 
following  area  and  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1858  and  of  1861 :— 


PiVTtaMM 

Am  In  Eng. 
Bq.  HUM 

Popnlailon 

1868 

1881 

Lower  Hesse 
Upper  Hesse 
Fulda .    .    . 
Hanou     .    . 

Total  .    . 

2,085 
875 
887 
683 

850,648 
118,950 
185,506 
121,582 

858,806 
119,498 
186,572 
123,683 

788,454 

4,430 

726,686 

The  population  of  the  country  was  567,866  in 
the  year  1818,  and  kept  on  slowly  increasing  till 
1849,  when  came  a  period  of  decline.  The  census 
of  1849  showed  a  population  of  759,761,  which  had 
sunk,  in  1852,  to  755^50.  The  next  census  of 
1855  showed  a  further  diminution  to  736,892,  or  a 
loss  of  18,958  souls.  The  census  of  1858,  given 
above,  registered  the  disappearance  of  another 
10,000  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  nine  years,  the 
country  lost  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  its  population, 
mostly  by  emigration  to  North  America. 

The  greater  part  of  Hesse-Cassel  belonjj^  to  the 
table-land  of  central  Germany,  of  which  it  forms 
the  N.  extremity,  sometimes  called  the  '  Hessian 
terrace.'  Its  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the  Werra 
mountains ;  its  central  portion  is  occupied  bv  the 
plateau  of  Fulda;  and  its  territory  towardB  the 
^£.  and  S.  covered  by  the  KhOn,  Spessart,  and 
other  mountain  ranges,  which  enter  Hesse  from 
Bavaria.  No  summit,  however,  rises  higher  than 
the  MeutneTf  belonging  to  the  Weira  range,  which 
is  2,827  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  de- 
tached district  of  Schmalkalden,  between  the 
Prussian,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Sajce-Gotha  terri- 
tories, is  covered  bv  the  Thuringian  forest  moun- 
tains, and  Schaumberg,  between  Hanover,  Lippe 
Dctmold,  and  Prussia,  by  ramifications  of  the 
Hars.  Electoral-Hesse  belongs  principally  to  the 
iMisin  of  the  Weser,  which  bounds  it  on  the  N., 
and  receives  the  Fulda,  Werra,  Eder,  Schwalm, 
DiemeU  and  Lahn ;  the  Main  bounds  it  on  the  S., 
and  receives  the  Kinsig  and  Nidda.  There  are 
many  large  ponds,  especially  in  the  N.,  though 
none  is  large  enough  to  be  called  a  lake.  Tne 
climate  is  healthy,  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  severe, 
except  in  the  prov.  Hanau,  S.  of  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Fulda,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Werra, 
where  some  wine  of  an  inferior  sort  is  grown. 
The  medium  temp,  of  the  year  throughout  the 
Electorate  b  about  50^  Fahr.  The  soil  is 
stony,  sandy,  and  no  where  particularly  fer- 
tile/except  in  Hanau.  It  is  there  very  produc- 
tive, and  rye  is  reported  to  yield  16  or  20  fold, 
and  wheat  and  barley  in  good  situations  as  much 
AS  24  fold,  but  such  statements  are  uniformly 
almost  greatly  exaggerated.    The  whole  country, 


however,  is  capable  of  being  rendered  much  more 

f>roductive  than  at  present ;  only  the  narrow  val- 
eys  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  hill  slopes  are 
cultivated,  and  the  valleys,  which,  from  their  con- 
fined extent  are  exposed  to  excessive  moisture, 
are  very  imperfectly  drained.    A  degpnee  of  indo- 
lence pervades  the  people  in  the  rurml  diatrictii : 
the  villages  have  more  of  the  Bsvazian  than  the 
Saxon  character,  being  often  composed  of  mere 
ruinous  wooden  hovels :  and  the  inhab.  are  oot»- 
monljT  dirty,  squalid,  and  slovenly.     Agriculture 
is  their  chief  occupation ;  it  is  in  the  most  forward 
state  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  riveia.   More  com 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  oonsumpiion ; 
it  is  principally  rye.  barley,  and  oats.     These  are 
every  where  cultivated ;  wheat  is  grown  chiedy  in 
Lower  Hesse :  the  yearly  produce  of  these  four  6f«- 
cies  of  grain  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  ackeff'eL 
Buckwheat  u  grown  only  in  Schaumberig,  ami 
some  parts  of  Fulda ;  and  maize  is  confined  to 
Hanau.    About  350,000  9cheffel  of  pulse  of  x^rious 
kinds  are  annually  grown,  and  irom  700,000  to 
800,000  folk,  of  potatoes;  these  products  compose 
the  chief  articles  of  food  in  the  hi^^her  distncts, 
besides  which,  potatoes  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
distilleries.    'Tobacco,  esteemed  the  best  in  Ger- 
many, IB  grown  in  Hanau,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Werra  in  Schmalkalden :  its  annual  produce  aver- 
ages from  17,000  to  20,000  cwt.    Flax,  also,  of 
good  quality,  is  laigelv  cultivated  in  the  3  N. 
prors.,  and    about   150,000  dein    are    obtained 
yearly.    Wine,  which  is  almost  exdunvelT  p«o- 
ducea  in  Hanau,  does  not  amount  to  above'  1,000 
amen  a-year.    Orchards  are  every  ^Hiere  nume- 
rous ;  hemp,  hops,  chicory,  poppy-seed,  and  cnli- 
nary  varetables,  are  the  remaining  ariaclea  of  cul- 
ture.   Hesse-Cassel  is  one  of  the  most  ridbly- 
wooded  countries  of  Europe ;  nearly-  1-dd  of  its 
surface,  |)articularlv  in  Fulda,  Hanau,  and  Sdunal- 
kalden,  is  covered  with  forests.    In  the  ThoriB- 
gian  forest,  and  in  Hanau,  firs  are  the  principal 
trees;  in  the  more  level  country  oak,  elm,  and 
beech,  pred<nninate :  the  oaks  are  in  smne  parts 
very  fine.    Juniper  berries  form  an  article  of  ogbl- 
siderable  export  from  Lower  Hesse.    The  pastures 
are  good,  but  cattle  are  not  numeromw     Tbefv 
were,  in  1861,  31,167  oxen,  123,463  cows,  and 
500,217  sheep.    Hogs  and  poultry  are  plentiful; 
not  so  bees.    Game  is  not  verv  abundant,  and 
fisheries  contribute  but  little  to  the  support  of  th«> 
inhab.     The   peasantry,   like    their   neighboan' 
throughout  Westphalia,  are  principally  hereditary 
tenants;  and  there  are  men  among  them  who 
boast  of  being  able  to  prove  that  they  still  oil ti- 
vate  the  same  farms  on  which  their  ancestors  lived 
before  Charlemagne  conquered  the  descendants  of 
Herrman  (/lrmtnti<«),or,  for  anpr  thing  thev  know, 
before  Herrman  himself,  drawing  his  honies  from 
these  very  valleys,  annihilated  the  legions  of  Varus. 
Mining  is  pursued,  more  or  leas,  in  all  the  prov>^ 
About  56,000  cwt.  of  iron,  5,140  cwt.  of  cobalt,  and 
1,000  cwt.  of  copper  are  obtained  annually.  Tbexv 
were  formerly  some  tolerably  productive   silver 
mines  near  Frankenberg,in  Upper  Hesse,  but  they 
had  long  ceased  to  be  wrought :  a  small  quantity 
of  silver  still,  however,  is  obtained  near  Bieber.  in 
Hanau.    About  235,000  cwL  of  rock-salt,  800,U'm 
cwt.  of  coal,  400,000  cwU  of  bovey  coal,  and  turf 
in  large  quantities  are  annually  produced.    Coal 
of  a  good  quality  is  abundant  throughout  the 
country.     Manufactures  have  not  reached  any 
high  degree  of  importance,  but  they  are  rapidir 
increasing.    Linen  weaving  and  spinning  are  the 
most  widely  diffused,  and  form  throughout  the 
country  the  common  auxiliary  employments  of 
the  small  farmers  and  their  families.    The  fabde» 
are  of  ever>'  quality,  from  the  coarseat  housebold 
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clothfl  to  the  finest  damaiik.  The  town  and  prov. 
of  Folda  are  the  chief  seatB  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  estimated  that  from  them  alone 
200,000  pieces  of  linen  are  exported,  a  lax;^  pro- 
portion of  which  are  sold  under  the  denommation 
of  Osnabuigs.  Schmalkalden  is,  however,  the  only 
district  in  which  there  ia  any  approach  to  mana- 
factoring  establishments  on  a  la^  scale ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  extensive  iron  wortai,  and  manufactures  of 
fire-aims,  cutlery,  hardware,  Ac  Iron  and  steel 
wares  are  also  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Weser. 
Coarse  woollens,  stockings,  camlets,  carpets  in 
llanau;  leather,  tobacco,  glass,  crucibles,  porce- 
lain and  earthenware,  paper,  bats,  gunpowder,  tar, 
wooden  wares,  and  musical  instruments  are  among 
the  other  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  There 
are  many  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments, 
brewerie^  and  distilleries.  Cassel  and  Hanan  are 
the  principal  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial 
towns. 

The  great  article  of  export  is  linen  cloth,  sent 
by  wi^  of  Bremen  and  Frankfurt,  chiefly  to  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  America.  The  other  principal 
exports  are  linen  yam,  woollen  cloths,  hats,  jewel- 
lery, hides,  sheep-skins,  paper,  iron  and  steel 
wares  of  all  kinds,  crucibles,  timber,  com,  dried 
fruits,  and  spirits.  The  chief  imports  are  colonial 
goods,  drugs,  wine,  flax  and  hemp  seed,  silk,  fine 
wool,  and  woollen  fabrics,  mirrors  and  other  glass 
wares,  herrings,  stock  fish,  horses,  cattle,  tin,  gold, 
silver,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  and  exports 
nearly  balance  each  other ;  but  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  commerce  to  the  Electorate  is  the  transit 
of  trade ;  the  grand  routes  of  communication  be- 
tween Frahkfurt  and  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, passing  through  the  territories  of  Hesse 
Casset  The  dollar  current  is  that  of  Prussia 
=  38.  The  Hessian  ell  is  »  •628  English  yards, 
the  foot  a  -943  English.  The  viertel  of  com  « 
'55  English  qr. ;  the  cwt,  ia  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  English. 

The  Oovermnetd  is  a  limited  monarchy,  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  only.  The  different  orders 
in  the  state  are  represented  in  one  parliamentary 
chamber,  composed  of  52  members,  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  electoral 
family,  the  mediatised  nobles,  the  family  of 
Hiedcael  (hereditary  lords-marshal)  and  the  secu- 
larised convents  of  Kaufungen  and  Wetter,  six 
deputies  from  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Hanau, 
Fulda,  and  Hersfeld ;  16  from  the  towns,  and  16 
deputies  sent  by  the  peasantry.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  Jan.  5,  loSl ;  it  was 
abrogated  for  some  time,  a  new  and  leas  democratic 
charter  being  substituted  by  the  Elector  in  1852, 
but  in  consequence  of  general  dissatisfaction, 
threatening  insurrection,  the  govemment  was 
forced,  in  1862,  to  re-establish  the  fundamental 
law  of  1831.  The  inhab.  of  Electoral  Hesse  in  the 
last  century  suffered  much  from  the  oppression 
and  rapacity  of  their  rulers,  who  were  accustomed, 
amongst  other  acts  of  tyranny,  to  tndfic  laigel^ 
in  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  by  hiring  out  thcir 
troops  in  the  service  of  other  European  powers. 
The  supply  of  Hessian  troops  to  England  during 
the  American  war  brought  to  the  electoral  treasury 
the  sum  of  21,276,780  crowns  between  1776  and 
1 784.  The  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  French 
put  an  end  to  this  slave  trade.  Though  popular 
at  first,  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  late  elec- 
tor to  abuses,  and  the  growing  demand  of  the 
people  for  reforms,  produced  a  revolt  in  1830,  which 
Drought  in  its  tram  at  least  the  promise  of  better 
govemment — promise,  however,  but  inadequately 
fulfilled.  The  constitution  of  1831  guarantees 
equality  under  the  laws,  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, free  right  of  appeal,  and  eligibility  to  every 
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ofiice  under  government.  For  civil  and  criminal 
justice  there  is  a  high  court  of  appeal  in  Cassel, 
and  a  superior  provincial  court  of  the  cap.  of  each 
of  the  provinces.  With  each  of  these  a  forest  court 
is  connected,  and  subordinate  to  them  are  the  dis- 
trict judicial  and  roral  police  courts.  The  town 
police  is  under  a  separate  commission ;  and  each 
of  the  provincial  caps,  has  a  head  police  court,  as 
well  as  medical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
tribunals,  subordinate  to  head  tribunals  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  cap.    About  four-fifths  of  the 

Eop.  are  Protestants,  one-sixth  part  Kom.  Catho- 
cs,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Jews.  Except  the 
hitter,  and  between  1,000  and  2,000  individuals, 
the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  France,  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edicts  of  Nantes,  all  the  pop.  are 
of  the  German  stock.  The  reigning  family  is  Lu- 
theran, but  three-fourths  of  the  Protestant  inhab. 
are  Calvinists.  Since  1818,  both  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  have  been  united  for  ecclesiastical  go- 
vemment under  3  consistories,  at  Cassel,  Marburg, 
and  Hanau;  the  Kom.  Catholics  are  under  the 
bishop  of  Fulda.  The  principal  establishment  for 
education  is  the  university  of  Marbuig,  founded  in 
1527,  which  has  57  professors,  and  is  usually  at- 
tended by  from  850  to  400  students.  There  are 
fyceumtf  or  colleges  of  arts,  at  Cassel  and  Fulda, 
teachers'  seminaries  in  Cassel,  Marbuig,  and 
Hanan ;  gymnasia,  or  high  grammar  schools,  in  the 
5  principal  towns;  sevenH  schools  of  drawing, 
forest  economy,  and  numerous  primary  schools. 
Education  was  formerly  more  backwiurd  in  the 
Electorate  than  in  any  other  state  in  Germany, 
bnt  such  is  no  lon^r  the  case.  The  armed  force 
is  raised  by  conscnption,  and  every  male  under  50 

Sears  of  age  capable  pf  bearing  arms  is  liable  to 
e  called  on  to  serve.  The  contingent  furnished 
to  the  army  of  the  Germ.  Confederation  is  9,406 
men,  of  which  7,455  infantry. 

Financial  System, — The  budget  period  embraces 
a  term  of  three  yean.  Divided  into  annual  periods, 
the  budget  for  the  years  1861  to  1863  was  made 
up  of  the  following  items : — 


Income  for  tub  Yrab. 


Direct  Taxes        .... 
Indirect  Taxes     .... 
Public  Lands       .... 
Mines  and  Salt  Works 
Forests  and  Fisheries  .       • 

Poflt-ofllce 

Tax  on  Seltier  and  other  waten 
Interest  on  State  Property 
Revenue  of  State  Railways 
Misoellaneona  Income 

Total 

Or 

BxFsirorruBi  for  the  Yxjlr. 

Blectoral  Court 

Allowances  to  Members  of  the  Reigning 

Family      .... 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Ailsin 
of  Finanoes  . 
of  Justice 
of  the  Interior      . 
„       of  War  . 
Pensions  and  Annnitiea 


n 


tt 


Total 


Or 


Tha1*n 
894,800 
I,l83,3.'i0 
844  ,.'^70 

962,630 
43,A00 
93,360 
£42,OiO 
£18,000 
183,230 

5,117,340 
£767,601 

Thakn 
806,670 

66,900 

61,690 

1,669,872 

861,120 

1,047,929 

962,660 

810,760 

4,808,791 
£721,828 


The  budget  granted  by  the  chamber  for  the 
whole  of  die  three  years,  1861  to  1863,  amounted 
to  15,352,020  thalers,  or  2,302,803/.,  revenue,  and 
to  15,403,092  thalers,  or  2^10,464/.,  expenditure. 
According  to  the  convention  of  1831,  half  the 
revenues  of  the  electoral  property  belongs  to  the 
public  treasury:  the  other  half  is  at  the  free  dis- 
posal of  the  elector:  but  fresh  disputes  have  since 
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amen  between  the  electoral  honse  and  the  nation^ 
respecting  the  claim  to  the  property  of  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Kotcnbuig. 

History, — The  house  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  founded 
by  William  the  Sage,  in  1567.  The  landgrave 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector  by  the  treaty 
of  Luneville,  in  1801,  which  title  he  retained 
when  restored  to  his  dominions  in  1815,  though 
there  was  no  longer  an  emperor  to  elect.  From 
1806  to  1813  Hesse-Cassel  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Cassel  was  the 
cap.  The  electorate  holds  the  8th  rank  in  the 
German  confederation,  having  three  votes  in  the 
full  council,  and  one  in  the  committee. 

HKSSE-DARMSTADT,  or  the  GRAND 
DUCHY  OF  HESSE,  a  state  of  W.  Germany, 
consisting  of  two  principal  and  not  very  unequal 
tracts  of  countrv,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  territories  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Frankfurt  on 
the  Main,  and  of  some  smaller  detached  portions 
chiefly  inclosed  within  the  territoiy  of  Waldeck, 
the  whole  Iving  between  lat.  49°  l*?  and  51°  19', 
and  long.  7*  52'  and  90  40'  E.  Upper  Hesse,  the 
most  N.  of  the  two  principal  tracts,  is  bounded  W. 
b^  Prussian  Westphalia  and  Nassau,  and  en- 
circled on  all  other  sides  bv  Hesse,  Cassel ;  the 
other  principal  tract  has  ^.  Nassau,  Frankfort, 
and  Hesse  Cassel;  E.  Bavaria;  S.  Baden;  and 
W.  lihenish  Bavaria  and  Prussia ;  and  is  separated 
by  the  Rhine  into  the  provs.  of  Starkenbexg  and 
Rhenish  Hesse. 

The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces; the  area  and  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1858  and  of  December  8,  1861,  are 
as  follows : — 


ProrlnoM 

ArM  in  Eng. 
Sq.  MllM 

Populmtion 

18&S 

1861 

Upper  Hesse 
Starkenberg 
Rhenish  Hoaac 

Total   .    . 

1,670 

1,145 

&25 

800,261 
818,42*2 

226,888 

298,704 
322,903 
234,648 

3,240       .      845,571 

852,250 

For  the  three  years  previous  to  1855,  the  popu- 
lation decreased  to  the  number  of  17,910;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase. 

The  surface  is  veiy  diversified.  Rhenish  Hesse 
and  the  W.  part  of  Starkenberg  consist  mostly 
of  a  level  plam  of  great  fertility ;  the  £.  part  of 
Starkenberg  is  occupied  by  the  richly  wooded 
Odenwald,  a  hilly  tract,  along  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  picturesque  and  celebrated  BergttnuUy 
a  very  ancient  line  of  road,  extending  in  nearly  a 
straight  direction  from  Frankfurt  to  Heidelberg. 
Upper  Hesse  is  hUly  or  uneven  throughout,  being 
intersected  by  the  Taunus,  Westerwald,  Vogels- 
gebirge,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  the  last 
named  of  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Weser 
from  that  of  the  Khine.  The  loftiest  summits  of 
the  Vogelsgebii^  are  about  2,500  ft  in  elevation. 
Next  to  the  Rhme,  the  chief  rivers  are  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Main,  Weschnitz,  Selz,  and  Nahe,  in 
Starkenberg  and  Rhenish  Ilesse;  and  in  Upper 
Hesse  the  Wetterau,  Nida,  Lahn,  Eder,  Fulda, 
^c  There  are  many  large  ponds,  but  none 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  lake.  The  climate  is 
generally  healthy,  but  varies  veiy  much  in  dif- 
ferent parta.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  year  in  the 
plain  of  the  Rhine  is  about  55^  Fah. :  in  Upper 
Hesse  it  is  little  more  than  51^,  and  snow  lies  on 
the  Vogelsgebirge  for  8  or  9  months  of  the  year. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  is  especially  an  agricultural 
country.  The  plains  of  Rhenish  Hesse  and 
Starkenberg,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Baden 
and  Nassau,  are  amongst  the  best  cultivated,  aa 


well  as  most  fertile  tracts  of  Germany ;  a  cxmnn- 
stance  which  accounts  for  their  supporting  a  pc»p. 
nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  Ireland  m  comparative 
comfort,  without   manu^tures,    and    with    bat 
little  trade.     Rhenish  Hesse,  in   particular,    is 
covered  with  com  fields,  vinevards,  orchards,  and 
villages ;  and  besides  supplymg  the  demand  for 
home  consuinption,  exports  com  in  oonsiderable 
quantities.    Wheat  is  the  principal  produce  of 
the  low  lands,  buckwheat  of  the  Odenwald,  and 
rve  of  Upper  Hesse ;  but  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  latter  province  little  else  than   barley  and 
oats  are  grown.    In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  rotations 
of  crops  are  various,  and  studied  with  constant 
reference  both  to  the  soil  and  seasons,  and  the 
land  is  never  fallow.    Poppy  seed,  rape,  tobacco 
of  good  quality,  and  fruit  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  this  province;  and  its  vineyards  yield 
some    of    the    finest    growths    on    the    Ilbine. 
The    total   produce  of   wine  in    Hesae    Dain:i- 
stadt,  is  estimated  at  180,000  ohm    (6,a42,54.K) 
imp.  galls.),  two  thirds  of  which  ai«  exported. 
Flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  garden  vegetables  are  the 
other  chief^  objects  of  culture.    Cattle-breeding  'n. 
practised  most  extensively  in  Upper  Hesae,  where 
there  is  an  active  trade  in  live  stock,  including 
sheep,  and  hogs ;  but  many  cattle,  Ac,  are  also 
fattened  in  the  Odenwald,  chiefly  for  the  supply 
of  Frankfurt,     The    principal    forest    trees  ai« 
beech,  oak,  hornbeam,  pine,  and  fir ;  and  in  the 
Vogelsgebirge,  maple,   elm,   and  larch.     Larj?« 

J |uan titles  of  timber  and  wooden  wares  are  sent 
rom  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenberg,  down  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar.  In  Rhenish  Hease,  how- 
ever, timber  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear,  owing 
to  the  great  destmction  of  the  woods  during  the 
French  dominion;  and  nearly  sJl  the  material 
required  for  fuel  has  to  be  brought  from  the  Black 
Forest  or  Spessart  mountains.  The  forests  are 
mostly  either  communal  or  grand  ducal  propeity ; 
they  belong  to  the  communes,  especially  ia 
Rhenish  Hesse,  where,  from  t<heir  scarcity,  they 
are  highly  valued.  In  the  latter  province,  and  in 
Starkenberg,  property  is  very  much  snb^vided.- 

The  condiuon  of  the  lower  classes  of  agricul- 
turists, who  are  here,  as  all  over  Germany,  a 
kind  of  copyhold  possessors  of  the  land,  has  been 
very  much  improved  since  the  year  1816.  Per- 
sonal services  of  all  kinds  have*  been  redeemed, 
on  easy  toms,  by  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  bqgan  by  giving  up  those  due  for 
crown  lands  at  a  moderate  valuation.  The  tithes 
on  new  enclosures  were  voluntarily  resigned  both 
by  the  crown  and  by  land-owners,  and  the  exist- 
ing tithes  were  converted  into  fixed  redeemable 
rent-charges,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  state 
advances  capital  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  interest 
to  the  land-owner.  A  charge  to  cover  this  out- 
lay appears  annually  in  the  oudget. 

Mining  is  the  occupation  next  in  impoftance. 
Salt  mines  are  wrought  at  Wimpfen,  m  a  de- 
tached portion  of  territory  to  the  S.,  enclosed 
between  Baden  and  Wirtembnr^,  where  thii 
mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance ;  and  for  the 
supply  of  Rhenish  Hesse,  two  mines  near  Kreuta- 
naen  on  the  Nahe  have  been  rented  from  Prussia. 
Berghaus  estimates  the  produce  of  salt  at  180,000 
cwt.  annually.  Copper  is  obtained  at  Thalitter 
in  Upper  Hesse,  where  a  vein  is  profitably  wrought, 
though  the  ore  yields  only  from  1*6  to  2  per  cent, 
of  metaL  At  Biedenkopf,  and  on  the  estates  of 
Prince  Solms,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Upper 
Hesse,  and  in  the  Odenwald,  extensive  iron  mnus 
are  wrought.  Coal  of  inferior  qualitv  is  abundant 
in  Upper  Hesse,  and  in  scattered  beds  through 
Uie  other  provs.;  but  the  total  yearly  produce  U 
not  more  than  280,000  cwt    Tuif,  building  stooe, 
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slates,  marble,  gypBuni,  and  potter's  clay,  are  the 
other  chief  mineral  products,  and  there  are  traces 
of  lead  and  mercury. 

Manufactures  on  any  extended  scale  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  grand  duchy.  Spinninj^  and 
"weaving  linen  and  hemp  are,  as  above  mentioned, 
an  auxiliary  occupation  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  N  W.  parts  of 
Upper  Hesse,  at  Lauterbach,  Schlitz,  ana  Herb- 
stein.  Among  these  are  damasks  and  other  fine 
fabrics ;  but  the  linens  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  cannot 
compete  with  those  of  Westphalia  or  Silesia. 
Some  silk-weaving  is  carried  on  at  Offenbach, 
and  stockings  are  woven  there  and  at  fiaben 
Hansen.  Coarse  woollens  are  manufactured  in 
several  places,  principally  in  the  N.  Tobacco  is 
prepared  for  use  at  Onenbach,  the  principal  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  grand  duchy.  Few  metallic 
articles  are  made,  except  needles  and  pins.  Paper, 
glazed  pasteboard  for  export  to  Kussia,  brandy, 
vinegar,  dyes,  leather  (not  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption), earthenware,  and  chemical  products, 
comprise  most  of  the  remaining  manufactures. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are  colonial  goods, 
horses,  cattle,  hides,  leather,  leaf-tobacco,  and 
wine.  But  the  transit  trade  is  the  most  consider- 
able trade  of  commercial  industry.  It  was  very 
profitable  to  Mayence  as  long  as  obstacles  existed 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  wares 
were  forced  to  1^  shifted  into  boats  owned  in  that 
dty.  This  barbarous  privilege  has  been  given  up 
of  late  years,  but  a  toll  is  still  raised  upon  boats 
passing  up  and. down  the  river.  Mayence  is  the 
emporium  of  the  fruitful  districts  of  the  Upper 
Khme,  as  well  as  of  those  on  the  Maine  and 
Neckar.  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  a  mem.  of  the 
German  Customs'  Union  for  many  years  before  it 
was  joined  by  Frankfurt;  and  a  successful 
attempt  was  made,  while  that  city  held  out 
against  the  proposals  of  the  Union,  to  establish  a 
nval  fair  at  Onenbach.  The  government  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  ral«)ed  the  tolls  on  the  Maine,  and 
the  mart  of  Offenbach  was  making  a  considerable 
progress  towards  prosperity,  when  the  adhesion  of 
Frankfurt  to  the  Union  occasioned  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  experiment. 

The  florin  in  circulation,  equivalent  to  Is.  8dl, 
is  divided  into  60  kreutzers.  The  chief  weights 
and  measures  are  the  pound  «=  1*1  lb.  Eng.,  the 
oAfit=35'2  galls.,  the  mo/tor =44  Eng.  qrs.,  the 
foot  =  '82  ft.  Eng.,  and  the  moreen ='62  Eng.  acre. 

The  Government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line.  The  States,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  Dec  17,  1820,  slightly  modified 
in  1848  and  in  1856,  consist  of  two  chambers. 
The  first  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  house,  the  mediatised  nobility,  the  R.  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  the  head  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Giessen,  and  ten 
citizens  nominated  for  life  by  the  grand  duke. 
The  second  chamber  consists  of  six  deputies  from 
the  knights  or  inferior  nobility,  who  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  florins  annually,  ten 
deputies  from  the  towns,  and  thirty-four  from  the 
freehold  land-owners,  contributing  each  direct  taxes 
of  100  florins  a  year.  The  deputies  are  elected 
every  six  years,  and  the  chambers  meet  at  least 
once  in  three  years.  No  changes  in  the  laws  can 
take  place  without  their  sanction,  but  they  never 
assume  the  initiative  in  legislation;  they  have 
only  the  right  of  petitioning  for  new  laws,  which 
are  then  suomitted  to  them  by  the  minister.  By 
the  constitution  of  1820,  every  subject  enjoys 
freedom  of  person  and  property,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion ;  all  are  equal  under  the  law ; 
and  all,  except  the  membera  of  the  mediatised 
noble  houses,  are  liable  to  military  service  from 


20  to  25  years  of  age.  This  service  may,  however, 
be  performed  by  substitute,  and  there  is  a  govern- 
ment ofice,  through  the  agency  of  which  pubsti- 
tutes  are  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  The  con- 
tingent furnished  to  the  armv  of  the  confederation 
is  10,325  men,  made  up  of  8,071  infantry,  1,291 
cavalry,  and  963  artilleiy.  Mayence,  the  most 
important  fortress  in  Germany,  is  garrisoned  by 
equal  numbers  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops. 
The  press  is  free,  and  the  abuse  of  its  freedom  is 
cognisable  only  by  the  clVil  law.  The  executive 
powers  are  in  the'hands  of  a  prime  minister  and 
three  others.  Justice  is  administered  in  munici- 
pal and  cantonal  tribunals;  high  courts  in  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces ;  a  military  tribunal  at 
Mayence,  and  a  superior  court  and  coturt  of  appeal 
in  Darmstadt  In  Khenish  Hesse  the  courts  of 
justice  are  modelled  upon  the  French  system,  and 
trial  by  jury  is  in  force,  on  which  privilege  a  high 
value  is  placed. 

About  five-sevenths  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants, 
one-fourth  K.  Catholics,  and  23,000  Jews,  besides 
whom  there  are  a  few  Mennonites  and  other  sects. 
The  Catholics  reside  principally  in  the  S.,  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Mayence.  The 
two  Protestant  confessions  have  been  organised 
into  one,  and  have  assumed  the  ritual  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Prussian  evangelical  church.  The 
reigning  family  is  Protestant  Public  instruction 
has  advanced  rapidly  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
especially  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  where  formerly  the 
inhabitants  generally  were  grossly  ignorant 

In  Mayence,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  university, 
there  was,  in  1815,  not  a  single  bookseller,  and 
mass-books  and  catechisms  were  the  only  works 
printed  The  institutions  for  education  are  now 
excellent  One  elementary  school  at  least  exists 
in  every  parish,  besides  which  there  are  four  citi- 
zens' schools,  seven  gymnasia,  three  seminaries 
for  schoolmasters,  four  colleges,  a  military  aca- 
demy, a  university  at  Giessen,  attended  usually 
by  from  300  to  400  students,  and  manv  special 
academies  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  "the  com- 
munes elect  their  own  headboroughs,  and  the 
usual  restrictions  with  respect  to  marriage  and 
settlement  are  enforced,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
German  states.  Commissions  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  are  appointed  in  the  towns,  and,  in  May- 
ence especially,  the  charitable  establishments  are 
very  well  organist.  A  house  of  correction  for 
secondary  punishment  has  been  established  on  an 
improved  principle  at  Marienschloss,  in  which  350 
convicts  are  confined,  who  both  contribute  by  their 
labour  to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  and  earn 
a  sum  which  is  paid  to  them  on  their  discharge. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  uree 
years :  the  items  for  the  year  1862  were — 

INCOICB  FOB  THE  TBAR  1863. 

Florlnt 

State  Property 

Direct  Taxes 

Indirect  Taxes 

Miscellaneous  Berenue 


Total 


Or 
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Civil  List  and  Orand-ducal  Ck>tirt      . 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Aifairs 

the  Interior 

Justice      . 

Finances  . 

War  . 
Interest  on  Public  Debt 
Fensiona  aud  Annuities 
MitwyllftnfOtts  ExDcnses 


U 


3.080,625 

3.766,088 

8,936,737 

324,264 

9,096.644 
£768,065 

1863. 

Florini 

761,800 

121,143 

1,310,694 

660,839 

3,344,698 

1,660,689 

969,674 

460,160 

907,300 


Total 


.        .        9,066,796 

Or    .        £766,666 
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The  public  debt  amounted,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1862,  to  16,245,000  florins,  or  1,270,000/., 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  incurred  for  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  state  railways. 

The  ^rand  duke  is  descended  from  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  between  whose  four  sons  the  do- 
minions of  Hesse  became  separated  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  ninth  rank  in  tlie 
German  Confederation,  having  three  votes  in  the 
full  diet,  and  one  in  the  committee. 

HESSE  -  HOMBURG  (LANDGRAVIATE 
OF),  a  state  of  W.  Germany,  and  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  Confederation,  consisting  of  two 
detached  portions,  Homburg  and  Meisenheim, 
about  45  m.  apart ;  the  former  enclosed  between 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Oldenburg, 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria.  United  area,  106  sq.  m. 
Pop.  26,817  in  1861.  The  Homburg  division  is 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  the 
highest  point  of  which,  the  Feldberg,  is  within 
its  limits.  The  soil  is  not  in  general  rich,  but  it 
has  been  rendered  sufficiently  productive  by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  to  nimish  more  com 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption,  besides 
fruit,  garden  v^etables,  flax,  and  timber.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  linen  fabrics, 
and  stockings,  which,  after  supplving  the  home 
demand,  find  a  read^  sale  at  Frankfurt.  Meisen- 
heim, W.  of  the  Rhme,  is  partially  covered  with 
ranges  from  the  HnnsdrUck  mountains.  Its  N. 
part  is  high,  and  its  climate  cold ;  but  the  surface 
of  its  S.  portion  is  much  less  elevated,  its  tempe- 
rature mild,  and  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  wine. 
Com  and  cattle  are  plentiful,  as  are  timber,  coal, 
iron,  and  building  stone.  A  little  linen  cloth, 
some  linen  and  woollen  yam,  and  glass,  are  made; 
and  there  are  a  few  iron-forges.  There  is  a  su- 
perior court  of  justice  in  Ilombu^,  with  appeal 
to  the  high  court  of  appeals  in  Darmstadt.  The 
pop.  is  mostly  Calvinist;  there  are,  however,  about 
6,000  Lutherans,  8,000  Rom.  Catholics,  and  1,000 
Jews.  The  public  revenue  in  1862  amounted  to 
539,507  florins,  or  44,959/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
519,687  florins,  or  43,307/1  The  contuigent  fur- 
nished to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  333 
men.  Hesse-Hombuig  is  united,  in  the  slender 
tic  of  '  personal  union^'  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  tiie 
grand  duke  of  the  latter  country  being  also  land- 
grave. The  last  independent  landgrave  died  early 
ui  1866,  without  leavmg  any  direct  heirs ;  and  by 
a  treaty  made  previous  to  his  death  between  him 
and  his  collateral  heirs,  the  rulers  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, it  was  settled  that  the  landgraviate  should 
remain  a  separate  state  for  25  years  lunger,  or  till 
1891. 

HETTON-LF^HOLE,  a  village  and  township 
of  England,  par.  Houghton-le-Spring,  co.  Dur- 
ham, NE.  div.  of  Easington  ward,  6  m.  NE.  Dur- 
ham. Area  of  township,  1,590  acres.  Pop.  6,419 
in  1861,  having  increased  from  919  in  1821.  This 
astonishing  increase  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  large  colliery,  connected  by  a 
railway  with  the  port  of  Sunderland.  This  popu- 
lous village,  chieny  inhabited  by  pitmen,  consists, 
like  most  other  pit^villages  in  Durham,  of  nu- 
merous cottages  flronted  by  litUe  gardens,  and 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  nouses  of  a 
better  character.  A  church,  dependent  on  that 
of  Houghton-le-Spring,  several  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters,  and  some  good  and  well-attended 
schoob,  have  been  establi^ed  since  the  place  has 
risen  to  its  present  importance.  (See  Houghton- 
le-SprinqJ 

HEXHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Erg- 
land,  CO.  Northumberland,  S.  div.,  lyndale  waS, 
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20  m.  W.  Newcastle,  and  33  m.  £.  Carlisle,  on  the 
Newcastle-Carlisle  railwav.    Pop.  of  town  4,6.vi, 
and  of  par.  6,479  in  1861.    Area  of  par.,  28,370 
acres.    The  town  stands  on  a  high  bank  S.  of  the 
Tyne,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  its  N.  and 
S.  branches,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  well 
cultivated  country.    A  handsome  stone  bziilge  of 
nine  arches  connects  it  with  the  X.  bank  of  the 
river.    The  streets,  though  nanow  and  irregular, 
contain  several  good  houses;    and   the   maiiEct 
place,  with  the  conduit  in  the  centre,  is  a  hand- 
some quadrangle,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  is  an 
old  market-house,  supported  by  pillars,  and  be- 
neath  it  are  stalls  for   butchers   and    ooantiy 
dealers;  on  the  E.  side,  surmounted  by  a  stone 
tower,  formerly  used  as  the  town  gaol,   is  the 
ancient  town-hall,  where  the  manor  court  and 
petty  sessions  are  held;  and  on  the  W.  side  Is 
the  Abbey  church,  partly  in  ruins,  and  now  axt- 
sisting  only  of  a  transept  and  choir  of  mixed 
Norman  and  Grothic  arcnitecture,  with  a  square 
tower,  90  ft.  high,  rising  from  the  centre  ot  the 
building.    The  living  is  peculiar  to  the  prov.  of 
York,  and  the  great  tithes  are  appropriated  to  one 
of  one  of  the  stalls  in  York  ca^edral.    The  K 
Catholics  have  a  handsome  chapel,  besides  which 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  and  others.    A  free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1598,  was 
subsequently  endowed  with  property  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ^outh  of  this  and  of  the  adjoining; 
towns  and  parishes.    The  foundation  boys,  whose 
number  is  not  limited,  pay  a  stipend  of  7a.  6dL  a 

auarter,  and  about  forty  more  are  educated  with 
tiem,  the  instruction  not  being  exclusively  clas- 
sical. A  mechanics*  institute,  a  savings'  bank,  and 
a  dispensar}'  have  been  established  of  late  years. 
Hexham  has  long  been  famous  for  a  pi»:nliar 
description  of  gloves,  called  '  tan-gloves ;'  ther 
were  formerly  much  worn,  but  of  late  yean,  have 
fallen  into  comparative  ^use.  Hats  and  coar^ 
worsted  goods  are  also  made  in  considerable 
(]uantitle8 ;  and  about  half  the  pop.  are  employed 
in  these  branches  of  industrv.  Markets  om  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  but  chieny  on  the  former;  and 
cattle  markets  on  every  alternate  Tuesday.  FairR,  • 
Aug.  5,  and  Nov.  8,  for  live  stock  and  wooDen 
go(^  The  annual  sales  in  the  Hexham  market 
average  4,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  2,000  qrs.  of  oats,  and 
1,500  qrs.  of  rye. 

The  site  of  the  town  dose  to  Hadrian^s  wall, 
and  the  discovery  of  many  Roman  inscriptiona, 
altars,  and  other  monuments,  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Axelodunum.  St.  Wilfrid,  archlnshup  c^* 
York,  introduced  into  Hexham  the  arts  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  prelate  made  it  a  bi8h(K>'s  see 
and  a  co.  palatine ;  but  in  883  it  was  united  with 
Lindisfame,  and  finally,  in  1112,  was  aimexed  to 
one  of  Uie  prebends  in  York  cathedral.  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Ne^le's  Cross,  haJted  here  for  three  days.  The 
church,  which  had  been  ruined,  was  rebuilt  by 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  also  founded  a 
priory  of  Augustine  canons,  the  aimual  revenues 
of  which  amounted,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, to  138/. 

HIERES,  or  HYERES,  a  town  of  France,  d^ 
Yar.  cap.  cant,  on  the  S.  declivi^  of  a  conical 
hill,  8  m.  firom  the  Mediterranean,  and  34  m.  SW. 
Draguignan.  Pop.  10,360  in  1861.  The  towa 
commands  beautinil  and  extensive  views,  bat  iti 
internal  appearance  ia  far  from  corresponding 
with  its  situation,  its  streets  being  steq>,  narrow 
crooked,  dark,  and  very  badly  pav^  Its  highest 
point  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ftir- 
tress,  from  which  descend  on  either  side  the  traces 
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of  a  line  of  thick  walk,  that  fonnerly  surrounded 
the  whole  town.  In  the  Pkict  Boyaky  a  lai^ 
but  glooms-looking  square,  is  a  column,  sur- 
mounted with  a  fine  marble  bust  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  its  citizens,  Massillon,  bom  here  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1668.  The  suburb  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  is  much  pleasanter,  and  more  fre- 
quented by  visitors,  than  the  town  itself:  it  has 
some  excellent  hotels.  It  is  said  that  Hi^res 
was  formerly  a  sea-port;  at  present,  a  plain  of 
great  fertili^  intervenes  between  it  and  the  sea, 
covered  with  orange  plantations,  the  best  in 
France,  vineyards,  and  olive  grounds.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  orange-flower  water  and 
other  perfumes ;  brandy,  oil,  and  silk  twist ;  and 
trades  in  these  articles,  olives  and  other  fruits, 
and  wine.  Under  the  name  of  Arcat^  this  was 
one  of  the  colonies  anciently  established  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  the 
Komans  called  it  Hierot^  but  the  monuments  with 
which  they  embellished  the  city  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

HiEREs,  Isles  of  (an.  8tachade»),  a  group  of 
four  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
10  m.  8E.  Hy^res,  and  14  m.  ESE.  Toulon,  Por- 
f]uerolles,  the  largest,  is  5  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad : 
it  is  fordfied,  and  has  about  100  inhab.  Port- 
Croz  has  also  a  garrison,  and  about  50  inhab. 
The  other  islands  are  surrounded  by  several  rocky 
islets.    None  of  them  is  fertile. 

HIGHAM-FERRERS,  a  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Northampton,  hund.  of 
same  name,  near  the  Nen,  14  m.  ENE.  Northamp- 
ton, and  83  m.  N.  London  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,152  in  1861 ;  area 
of  par.  1,871  acres,  llie  town  stands  on  a  rocky 
height,  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Nen.  The  church  has  a  finely  oniamented 
W.  front,  and  a  tower  and  spire  160  ft.  high.  A 
monastic  college  founded  here  in  1422  was  sur- 
rendered in  1543,  and  a  portion  of  its  revenues 
was  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  present  free 
school,  recently  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  style.  Hig- 
ham-ferrers,  which,  many  years  ago,  had  a  re- 
spectable lace-trade,  is  now  quite  insignificant  as 
a  place  of  industry.  The  place,  which  is  a  bor. 
by  prescription,  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
from  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. The  franchise,  though  nominally 
vested  in  the  freemen,  was  really  exercised  by 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  borough. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, partly  in  Homsev,  and  parUv  m  St,  Pancras 
par.,  CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossmston,  3  m.  N. 
London.  Pop.  of  eccles.  distr.  4,547  in  1861.  The 
village  stands  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  hill 
about  450  ft.  high ;  and  many  of  the  houses  are 
well  built,  being  occupied  by  opulent  merchants 
and  others  belonging  to  London.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill,  on  the  mtA  towaxds  Bamet,  is  the  Gate- 
house, formerly  a  toll-gate  at  the  boundary  of  the 
bishop  of  Loudon's  estates. .  For  many  years  a 
tavern  existed  here,  in  which  strangers  were 
*  sworn  at  Highgate;'  that  is,  in  whi<m  an  old 
custom  was  kept  up  of  swearing  them  not  to 
drink  small  beer  when  they  can  get  strong  '  unUsu 
they  like  it  better:  The  old  chapel,  built  in  1565 
as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Homsey,  was  replaced  in 
1Q32  by  a  church  in  the  pointed  style,  contiguous 
to  which  is  a  spacious  cemetery.  The  dissenters 
have  three  places  of  worship,  to  all  of  which  are 
attached  large  Sunday  schools.  The  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1562,  was  for  many  years  almost 
useless;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  charity  commissioners,  a  reform  was 
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effected  in  its  management,  and  it  has  lately  be- 
come an  efiicient  well-attended  classical  schooL 
Many  good  boarding-schools  for  bovs  and  girls 
are  established  in  and  about  the  village,  lliere 
are  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  persons,  and  two 
well-supported  charity  schools.  E.  of  Highgate 
runs  the  old  great  north  turnpike-road  in  an  ex- 
cavated hollow,  about  60  ft.  deep  at  one  spot, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  or  archway,  form- 
ing the  thoroughfare  to  Homsey.  Close  to  the 
opening  of  the  archway-road  is  the  mercers'  hos- 
pital, a  handsome  Elizabetlum  structure,  with  two 
wings,  and  a  chapel  in  the  centre.  Caen-wood, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  lies 
between  Highgate  and  Hampstead. 

HIGHLANDS.    See  Siiotland. 

HILDESHEIM,  a  town  of  Hanover,  cap.  of 
princ  and  landdrostei,  on  the  Innerste,  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Leine,  19  m.  SSE.  Hanover,  and  41  m.  N. 
GOttingen,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  firom 
Hanover  to  G^ttingen.  Pop.  17,134  in  1861. 
Hildeeheim  is  an  old  town,  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts, now  used  as  public  promenades,  irregularly 
Duilt,  and  having  extremely  narrow  streets. 
Among  its  churches,  the  cathedral,  erected  by 
Louis  the  Pious,  in  818,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
bronze  gates  of  the  11th  century,  its  paintings  on 
glass,  and  for  a  hollow  pillar  of  greenihh  stone, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saxon  idol,  and  now  sur- 
mounted by  an  image  of  the  Yiigin  Mary.  This, 
and  three  other  churches,  belong  to  the  Roman 
Caths.,  who  have  also  a  consistory  and  a  divinity 
college,  attended  by  forty-two  'students.  The 
other  educational  establishments  are  a  Lutheran 
gymnasium  with  a  good  library,  nine  schools,  and 
a  large  and  admirably  regulated  poor-school  con- 
nected with  a  house  of  industry.  Among  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  episcopal  palace, 
council-hall,  treasury,  lunatic  asylum,  three  orphan 
houses,  and  an  establishment  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  trade  of  Hildesheim  is  inconsider- 
able, except  in  coarse  linen  cloths  and  yam ;  its 
other  products  are  leather,  soap,  starch,  snuff, 
bleached  wax,  and  earthenware;  but  cattle-fairs 
are  held  here  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

HILL  AH.    See  Babylon. 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (THE),  (San. 
HtmadlayOf  abode  of  snow ;  an.  Imaua  or  Emo~ 
dus,)  an  extensive  mountain  range  of  Asia,  and 
the  loftiest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
bounding  the  low  and  level  plain  of  Hindostan  on 
the  N.,  and  separating  it  from  the  table-land  of 
Thibet,  which  stands  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
This  chain  is  continuous  westward  with  the  Hin- 
doo-koosh  and  Belur-tagh,  and  E.  with  the  table- 
land of  Yun-nan;  but  the  term  Himalaya  is 
usually  restricted  by  geographers  to  that  portion 
of  the  range  Iving  between  the  passages  of  the 
Indus  and  Brahmapootra,  or  Sanpoo ;  the  former 
being  in  lat.  35^  N.,  and  long.  75^  £.,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  lat,  280 15'  N.,  and  long.  96°  E.  The  di- 
rection of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  SE.  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Gunduk,  and  thence  E.  to  its 
termination.  Its  entire  length  is  1,900  m.,  its 
average  breadth  90  m.,  and  the  surface  which  it 
covers  is  estimated  at  160,000  sq.  m.  The  NW. 
extremity  of  the  chain,  called  the  Gosseie  moun- 
tains, extends  in  a  SE.  direction  along  the  sources 
of  all  the  Punjab  rivers,  except  the  Sutledjc,  and 
separates  the  hilly  part  of  Lahore  from  Little 
Thibet,  E.  of  the  Sutledje,  which  cuts  a  passage 
through  the  mountains,  in  lat.  81°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  77°  40'  E.,  the  range,  still  running  SE., 
crosses  the  heads  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  it 
then,  in  its  course  E.,  gives  rise  successively  to  the 
Goera,  Gunduk,  Cosi,  Mahannnda,  andTeetsa, 
and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  at  its  £.  extremity 
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by  the  circuitous  channel  of  the  San-poo,  to 
vrhich,  however,  it  contributes  few  affluents  of 
imiMrtance.  The  average  height  of  the  Himalaya 
chain  has  been  estimated  at  15,700  ft.;  but  nu- 
nienms  peaks  far  exceed  in  altitude  the  Chimbo- 
razo  of  the  Andes,  so  long  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  point  on  the  glol^  The  principal  of 
these  are  as  follows,  with  their  situation  and 
height  from  the  sea. 


Nam* 

N.Lftt. 

E.  Lonif. 

Height 

1 

F«« 

Jnmnotri,  in  Gurwhal    . 

31°    y 

78°  3fi' 

21.1  W 

Budritiath,         do. 

30    42 

79     20 

23,441 

Dhawahir,  In  Kumaon    . 

.SO    22 

79    67 

25,749 

Dhnwalagiri,  In  Nepaul  . 

28    80 

83    30 

26,862 

KiincTiiiiKanga,  £.  Peak, 
in  Sikhlm 

37)    0 

88      0 

28,178  1 

Do.  W.  Peak,  In  do.    .    . 

— 

— 

27,826 

Ghamalari,  in  Bootau     . 

«8      4 

89    28 

28.980  1 

The  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  amount  to  about  twenty,  a  few 
only  of  which  are  practicable  for  horses,  sheep 
being  chiefly  used  as  beasts  of  burden  over  the 
rtecper  passes.  Their  height  above  the  sea  varies 
from  10,000  to  18,000  ft.;  the  principal  are,  the 
Kandriball  pass,  between  Cashmere  and  Ladak ; 
the  Paralaha  (16,500  ft.  high);  leading  from  the 
Upper  Chenab  valley  to  Ladak ;  the  Shatool,  Boo- 
rendo,  and  Piming  passes,  all  much  frequented,  on 
the  road  N.  up  the  valley  of  the  Sutledje;  the 
Ghang-tang-ghaut  (10,150  ft.),  practicable  for 
horses,  and  leading  up  the  bed  of  the  Bhagirathi 
to  Chaprung,  a  Chinese  post  on  the  Upper  Sut^ 
ledje;  the  Netee-ghaut  h 6,81 4  ft.),  used  by  the 
great  caravans  passing  between  Thibet  and  N. 
Hindostan;  the  Dooraghaut  (17,790  ft.),  also  a 
much  frequented  route,  connecting  the  valley  of 
the  Kalee  with  Dumpo,  in  Thibet;  and  the  Mas- 
tang  pass,  near  the  source  of  the  Gunduk:  the 
]msses  to  the  E.  of  this  river  are  little  known. 
The  glens,  through  which  these  mountain-tracks 
run,  are  usuallv  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
range,  and  the  kw.  face  is  invariably  rugged,  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  50^,  while  the  S£.  slope  is 
more  smooth,  and  has  an  inclination  of  only  23^ 
or  80°.  (Lloyd  and  GeranI,  ii.  29,  61.)  The 
limita  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the  Himalaya 
chain,  which,  according  to  Leslie's  theory,  would 
be  11,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  have  been  ascertained, 
by  the  observations  of  Webb,  Gerard,  &c.,  to  be 
generally  higher ;  and  they  have  likewise  proved 
that,  while  the  snow-line  on  the  S.  slope  is  at  an 
elevation  of  12,400  ft.,  the  mountains  on  the  side 
of  Thibet  are  free  from  snow  in  summer  as 
high  as  16,600  ft.  This  unexpected  circumstance 
is  attributed  by  some  to  the  difference  between  the 
serene  climate  of  Thibet  and  the  foggy  atmo- 
sphere of  Hindostan ;  but  by  Lyell  and  others, 
with  more  probability,  to  the  influence  of  the  heat 
radiated  bv  a  great  continent  in  moderating  the 
cold.     (Lyell's  Geol.,  L  181.) 

Geology. — The  only  rock  sufficiently  extensive 
to  characterise  the  geological  formation  of  the 
great  chain  is  ^eiss,  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  highest  ridges  and  crests.  Granite 
veins  occur  on  the  surface  onlv  in  some  directions, 
intersecting  the  gneiss ;  but  Captain  Johnson  and 
other  travellers  are  of  opinion,  that  granite  forms 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  that  gneiss  is 
superimposed  on  the  general  bed.  On  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  range,  schistus  and  clay-slAte,  primi- 
tive and  secondary  limestone,  and  red  sandstone 
are  successively  met  with  on  either  side.  Even  in 
the  centre  of  the  chain,  however,  masses  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  have  been  found  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  16,000  and  18,000  ft,  k>cked  here  and 


there  in  upraised  crystalline  lockSy  a  phenomeooo 
observable  also  in  the  Alps  and  Pjienee^. 
(Geog.  Journal,  iv.  64.)  The  fossil  remains  found 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains  consist  of  bones  of 
many  different  species  of  ruminating  animals 
(ttome  of  which  were  found  by  Captain  Webb  at 
an  elevation  of  16,000  ft.),  of  ammonites,  belem- 
nites,  and  various  kinds  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells.  The  chief  minerals  hitherto  found  are  sul- 
phur, alum,  rock-salt,  gold  dust,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
antimony,  and  manganese ;  and  the  mines  of  Ne- 
paul are  reported  by  Buchanan  HamUton  to  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  lead,  copper  and  sulphur. 
(Hamilton's  Nepaul,  in  trod.)  There  are  no  dix^i^ 
traces  of  volcanoes  in  the  districts  explored  by  tlie 
English ;  but  the  numerous  thermal  springs  (that 
of  Jumnotri  having  a  temperature  of  194^  FahrJ, 
and  many  shocks  of  earthquakes  felt  by  travellers 
in  different  parts  of  the  range,  indicate  it  to  be  the 
focus  of  subterraneous  movemaits  and  derange- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust.  Among  the  physical 
phenomena  observed  on  this  great  chain  may  be 
mentioned  the  falls  of  the  Pabur,  the  highest  known, 
and  exceeding  1,500  ft.,  and  the  dripping  rock  of 
Sansdarrah,  near  Deyra  Doohl,  in  Gurhwal,  re- 
sembling, though  on  a  larger  scale,  those  of 
Knareslx>rough  in  Yoiicshire,  and  Roslyn,  near 
Edinburgh.  This  rock,  situated  in  a  gl^i  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rising  almost  peqsendicn- 
larly  to  the  height  of  5,000  ft.,  and  clothed  to  the 
very  top  with  the  most  beautiful  wood,  oveziiangs  a 
small  tNisin  of  water  like  the  roof  of  an  open  piazza, 
extending  about  50  yards  in  length ;  and  atiove  it 
is  a  small  stream,  which  being  absorbed  by  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  is  filtered  throogb  it, 
and  falls  into  the  basin  in  a  continnal  shower. 
The  roof  of  the  rock,  and  also  of  a  neighbouring 
cave,  are  covered  with  stalactitic  incnistatiout, 
which  in  some  cases  have  descended  to  the  floor, 
having  the  appearance  of  sparkling  pillars.  (Capt. 
Johnson,  in  Geog.  Joum.  iv.  43. ;  and  Hamilton's 
Gaz.) 

Vegetation, — The  height  at  which  plants  and 
trees  flourish  on  the  Himalaya  range  varies  on  the 
N.  and  S.  slopes,  nearly  proportionally  to  the 
difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  snow-line.  On  the 
8.  slope  grain  cultivation  is  not  attempted  higher 
than  10,000  ft.;  the  highest  habitation  is  at  an 
elevation  of  9,500  fU :  pines  (which  form  br  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  forest  in  every  place) 
show  their  best  growth  at  a  height  of  10,300  ft. ; 
but  beyond  11,000  ft.  they  grow  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  are  of  less  girth  and  growth.  The  rho- 
dodendron grows  up  to  12,000  ft.,  and  birches  are 
found  as  hij^h  as  18,000  ft,  above  the  sea.  (Gerard 
and  Llovd,  i.  348.,  li.  9.)  On  the  N.  side,  villages 
are  found  between  11,000  and  13,000  ft,  high,  and 
grain  cultivation  advances  to  a  height  of  13,50ii 
ft. ;  birch-trees  rise  to  14.000  ii, ;  and  vegetation 
is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  17,500  ft.,  that  is, 
upwards  of  8,000  ft.  higher  than  on. the  S,  slope. 
The  grains  found  on  these  heights  are  wheat  and 
barley,  bhatoo  (AnuiraKt/tua  anardhana),  cheienaih 
(Pitnicttm  mUku:eum)f  khoda  {Pa^Mlum9crobiet$Ui' 
tum)f  ooa  {Hordeum  codette),  and  phapor  {Pa- 
nicum  tartaricum).  Strawberries  and  currants 
thrive  on  the  S.  side  at  a  height  of  11,600  ft.,  and 
1,000  ft.  higher  on  the  opp>osite  side. 

jSoology.  —  The  mamroaba  of  the  Himalaya 
range  are  chiefly  confined  to  ruminating  animalA, 
a  few  varieties  only  of  the  hone  and  cat  tnbe 
being  found  in  these  reigions.  The  wild  horse  is 
seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountains :  but  the 
principal  tenants  of  the  hilly  pastures  are  the  yak 
(Bo»projofuigus)j  much  used  as  a  beast  of  burden 
by  the  Tartars,  the  ghurl  (^Caper  agagnu)^  of 
which  tho  Cashmere  and  Thibet  goats  are  vane- 
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ties,  the  mnsk-deer,  the  Nepaul  sta^,  the  black 
(leer,  the  Cercua  Ciq>reolvSj  the  chim  or  one- 
horned  antelope,  the  goral,  and  the  nylghau. 
Among  the  birds  of  the  Himalaya  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lammer-geyer  {Gypaetus  barbatus),  the 
cbuccoree  (Perdix  rufa)y  the  common  cuckoo,  the 
Impeyan  pheasant  {Lophophorus  refidgetu)^  the 
red-legged  crow,  and  the  wood-pigeon.  (Ritter's 
Asia,  li.,  iii.;  Geog.  Joum.,  iv.;  Lloyd  and  Ge- 
rard's Tour  in  the  Himalaya;  and  Berghaus's 
Asien,  with  Maps.) 

HINCKLEY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Leicester,  hand.  Sparkenhoe,  12  m.  Sw. 
Leicester,  and  102  m.  NWN.  London,  bv  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  6,344  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence 
close  to  Warwickshire,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  old  Koman  Watling  Street :  it  is  well  built, 
though  old,  and  near  the  centre  stand  an  ancient 
town-hall  and  school-house.  The  church  is  a  fine 
old  (lothic  building,  with  a  tower  and  steeple 
120  ft.  high.  The  dissenters  have  several  places 
of  worship,  connected  with  which  and  the  church 
are  Sunday  schools.  There  are  also  national  and  in- 
fant schools.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  place 
is  hosiery,  introduced  about  1640,  and  now  em- 
ploying m  the  town  and  neighbourhood  upwards 
of  2,000  hands.  Coarse  substantial  stockings  are 
said  to  be  made  here  in  larger  quantities  timn  in 
any  other  part  of  England  Markets  (well  at- 
tended) on  Monday :  faixs  1st,  2nd,  and  Srd  Monday 
after  Epiphany ;  Easter  Monday,  Monday  before 
Whit-Sunday,  and  Whit-Monday,  for  horses  and 
Live  stock ;  Auff.  26.,  and  Monday  after  Oct.  28. 

Near  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  canal,  which 
passes  close  to  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man fortification,  and  the  remains  of  a  wall  and 
ditch,  traceable  all  round,  indicfite  Hinckley  to 
have  been  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance. 

H  IN  DOST  AN,  or  India  on  this  bide  thb 
(jAMoes  or  Brahmaputra.  Name  and  Limits, — 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  had  no  com- 
mon name  for  themselves  or  their  country ;  but 
their  Persian  neighbours  called  the  people  Hin- 
doos, and  the  oountrr;  as  far  as  thev  Knew  it, 
Ilindostan;  words  which,  in  old  English,  would 
have  been  accurately  as  well  as  literally  ren- 
dered, *  Negro,*  and  *Negroland.'  The  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  the  term  Hindostan  is  now 
employed,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  territory'  S. 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains  over  which  the  insti- 
tution of  castes  prevails,  is  of  European  origin ; 
the  people  of  the  country  confining  the  term  to 
the  temtorv  lying  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  call- 
ing all  to  tbe  S.  of  that  river  the  Deccan,  a  word 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  meaning  *  the  right 
hand,'  and  also  'the  south.'  In  the  European 
sense,  Hindostan  comprises  the  whole  of  that  vast 
triangular  country  extending  from  the  borders  of 
Little  Thibet,  in  about  the  85th  deg.  of  N.  laL, 
to  Cape  Comorin,  in  about  the  8th  deg.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highest  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  the  Himalaya ;  and  by  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Brahmaputra  and  Indus,  on  the 
NE.  and  NW.;  and  in  evcrv  other  direction  by 
the  ocean.  It  comprises  in  all  an  area  of  between 
1,200,000  and  1,800,000  sq.  m.,  or  about  a  thiid 
})art  of  the  estimated  area  of  Europe ;  but  from 
the  absence  of  ^ilfs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  the 
proportion  of  sohd  land  is  greater. 

Surface  and  Geoloffy. — The  surface  of  Hin- 
dostan, taking  this  word  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, is  of  a  very  marked  character.  On  the  N., 
constituting  the  base  of  the  triangle,  we  have 
three  great  ranges  of  mountains,  widi  elevated 
valleys  between.  These  chains  rise,  the  one  higher 
than  the  other  as  we  proceed  northward,  the  last 
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constituting  the  highest  mountains  hitherto  dis- 
covered. For  1,000  m.,  from  China  to  Cashmere, 
a  plain  might  be  extended,  resting  on  peaks  21,000 
ft.  high,  while  some  are  even  6,000  fU  above  this 
elevation.  The  valleys  themselves  are  from  2,000 
to  4,000  fU  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Primitive 
rocks  alone  compose  the  higher  ranges.  Gneiss 
predominates ;  but  with  it  is  found  granite,  mica 
slate,  hornblende  schist,  chlorite  slate,  crvstalline 
limestone,  and  marble.  On  these  repose  clay  slate 
and  flinty  slate.  In  the  lowest  or  southem  range, 
sandstone  composes  that  portion  which  terminates 
in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  Crossing  this  plain, 
and  proceeding  southward,  we  come  to  another 
chain  of  mountains,  the  Yindbyan  range,  run- 
ning nearly  K.  and  W.  across  the  centre  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  about  the  23d  deg.  of  lat.  This  is  the 
basis  of  a  triangle  of  mountain  ranges  which  sup- 
ports the  vast  table-land  of  Central  India.  The 
formation  here  is  primitive,  consisting  chiefly  of 
gneiss;  but  where  it  terminates  in  Uie  plain  of 
the  Ganges,  and  forms  the  S.  barrier  of  the  latter, 
the  formation  is  sandstone,  as  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  same  plain.  The  great  W.  range  of  moun- 
tains commonly  called  Ghauts,  commences  on  the 
NW.,  where  the  Yindhyan  range  terminates,  and 
runs  in  a  direction  nearlv  N.  and  S.,  to  between 
the  10th  and  11th  d^.  of  latitude,  until  at  Coim- 
batore  they  meet  the  E.  range,  or  Ghauts.  The 
formation  of  this  chain  is  primitive ;  but  to  the 
N.  there  is  a  great  extent  of  overlving  trap,  co- 
lumnar, prismatic,  tabular,  and  globular.  To  tho 
S.,  o^ain,  the  overlying  rock  to  a  great  extent  is 
laterite,  or  clay  inin-ore.  The  W.  is  much  more 
elevated  and  continuous  than  the  E.  Ghauts,  and 
some  of  its  highest  granitic  peaks  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  6,000  to  8,700  ft.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  absence  of  valleys  of  denudation,  and 
of  rivers  running  W.,  but  is  covered  with  exten 
sive  forests.  In  fact,  the  sea,  in  some  situations, 
comes  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
nowhere  leaves  anything  more  than  a  narrow  belt 
of  low  land,  much  broken  by  deep  and  nam)W 
inlets.  This  is  the  coast  of  Malabar,  exposed  to 
all  the  violence  of  the  SW.  monsoon,  blowing 
without  interraption  for  six  months  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Where  the  E.  and 
W.  Ghauts  meet,  commences  the  remarkable 
valley  dr  gap  of  Coimbatore,  which  leaves  a  clear 
breach  in  the  mountain  chains,  extending  from 
the  £.  to  the  W.  sea.  A  single  chain  of  the  sam^ 
formation  as  the  E.  Ghauts  iSien  runs  all  the  way 
to  Cape  Comorin,  leaving  the  plain  of  Travancore 
to  the  W.,  and  the  more  extensive  plain  of  Ma- 
dura and  Tinnevelly  to  the  E.  The  E.  chain,  or 
Ghauts,  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Neil- 
gherry  hills,  which  are  among  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  S.  India.  From  this  point  they  diverge 
in  an  £.  direction,  and  soon  break  into  a  suc- 
cession of  parallel  ranges  less  elevated  and  mor^ 
broken  than  the  W.  Ghauts.  In  their  further 
progress  to  the  N.,  the  E.  Ghauts  break  into  sub- 
ordinate ranges  and  valleys,  which  give  passage 
to  the  great  rivers  that  drain  nearly  Si  the  waters 
of  the  peninsula  into  the  Bay  ofBengaL  This 
range  terminates  nearly  in  tne  same  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  W.  Granitic  rocks,  especially 
sienite,  form  the  basis  not  only  of  the  E.  chain, 
but  of  the  range  which  runs'  from  the  gap  of 
Coimbatore  to  (Jape  Comorin.  The  sienite  dis- 
covers itself  at  all  the  accessible  summits,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Hydrabad,  from  the  8th  up  to 
the  17th  deg.  of  latitude.  Resting  on  the  granite, 
gneiss,  and  talc-slate,  that  form  the  sides  and  bases 
of  the  E.  chain,  are  sometimes  seen  clay,  horn- 
blende, flinty  and  chloride  slate,  with  primitive 
marble  of  varioua  colours.    At  the  Pennar  river. 
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in  the  14th  and  15th  deg.  of  latitudci  clay,  iron- 
ore,  or  laterite,  expands  over  a  large  surface,  and 
MindHtone  begins  to  appear.     At  Visagapatam, 
Ganjam,  and  Cuttack  the  same  formation  con- 
tinues, and  the  lateritc  extends  through  Midna- 
]M)re  up  to  ISccrbhoom,  sometimes  reposing  upon 
sanibtone.    A  cellular  carbonate  of  lime,  called 
kaiikar,  {jeculiar  to  the  geology  of  India,  is  found 
over  all  the  district  now  named,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  Hindostan.    The  great  coal- 
iield  runs  for  65  m.  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth, 
on  both  sides  the  river  Damoda.     It  is  supposed 
to  cross  the  (ianges,  and  to  extend  all  the  way  to 
Sylhet  and  Cachar,  from  which  places  abundant 
s])ecimens  of  surface  coal  have  been  brought.   The 
rock  formation  here  consists  of  sandstone,  clay- 
slate,  and  shale,  the  latter,  as  usual,  lying  imme- 
diately over  the  coal.     Mr.  Jones,  an  English 
miner,  opened  the  first  coUiery  in  India,  in  the 
year  1815,  at  this  place.    The  pits  are  to  the 
depth  of  90  ft. ;  seven  seams  of  the  mineral  have 
been  met  with,  one  of  them  of  the  thickness  of 
9  ft :  coal  is  now  largely  consumed  in  Calcutta, 
chiefly  for  foiges  and  steam  navigation.    From 
the  Damoda  river  to  Benares  granitic  rocks  pre- 
vail.   On  approaching  the  river  Soane,  however, 
sandstone  becomes  the  surface  rock,  and,  one  in- 
ten-al  excepted,  extends  to  the  N.  of  A^ra,  as  far 
as  the  28th  deg.  of  latitude.   The  exception  occurs 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  province  of  Bundlecund, 
where  granite  again  prevails,  while  the  upper  con- 
sists of  sandstone.     The  great  surface  formations 
of  the  table-land  itself  are  granitic,  including 
always  gneiss  and  sienite,  with  standstone  and 
the  overlying  rocks.    Basaltic  trap  extends  over 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Sagur,  proceeds  by 
Nagpore,  sweeps  the  W.  portion  of  the  Hydrabad 
territory  down  to  the  loth  deg.  of  lat,  where  it 
bends  to  the  NW.,  and  running  all  the  way  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  forms  tne  shores  of  the 
Concan.   In  all,  it  seems  to  cover  an  area  of  about 
200,000  sq.  m.    We  may  observe  here  that  the 
geological  formation  of  India  is  extremely^  simple, 
compared  ¥rith  that  of  European  countries,  con- 
sisting only  of  four  classes  or  rocks,  viz.  the  g^ra- 
uitic,  the  sandstone  and  clay-slate,  the  trap,  and 
the  alluviaL    Of  the  latter  an  example  on  a  great 
scale  is  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
which  meet  between  the  28th  and  Slst  deg.  N. 
laU,  and* the  76th  and  77th  deg.  E.  long. ;  as  well 
as  in  the  plain  lying  between  the  £.  Ghauta  and 
Bengal  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cuttack. 

The  natural  geographical  divisions  of  llindostan 
are  as  follows: — 1.  Ihe  ranges  of  the  Himalaya 
with  their  valley's.  2.  The  Gangetic  plain,  com- 
prising onl^  the  tract  of  inundation,  and  which 
rises  very  httle  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  3.  The 
upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  province  of 
BaJutr  inclusive,  up  to  uie  foot  of  the  first  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
issue  from  the  hills  to  the  N.,  bounded  to  the  S.  by 
the  Vindhvan  range,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  great 
desert.  The  height  of  the  E.  portion  of  this  divi- 
sion may  be  about  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  land  rises  ^pradually  as  we  proceed  N., 
until,  where  the  great  nvers  emerge  into  Uie  plain, 
it  has  an  elevation  of  1,000  ft,  £  The  N.  portion 
of  the  great  central  table-land,  as  far  S.  as  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  generally  inter- 
sects the  table-land  in  question  from  E.  to  W. 
The  height  of  this  portion  of  the  table-land  ranges 
from  1,700  to  2,000  ft.,  as  at  the  towns  of  Oojien, 
Indoro,  and  Mhow.  5.  The  portion  of  the  table- 
land which  lies  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda, 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  £.  and  W.  Ghauts, 
and  the  valley  of  Coimbatore.  The  height  of  the 
table-land  ranges  here  from  2,000  ft  to  2,400  and 


3,000,  as  at  Poonah,  Seringapatam,  and  Banga- 
lore. 6.  From  the  gap  of  Coimbatore  inclusi*e  t> 
Cape  Comorin.  7.  The  narrow  strip  of  low  UukI 
lying  between  the  W.  Ghauts  and  the  sea.  or 
coast  of  Malabar,  including  the  W.  acclivities  >^ 
the  mountains  themselves.  8.  The  alluvial  plain.  (4 
unequal  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  £.  Gbau'j 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  called  the  I'ai- 
natic,  rising  gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  f'>A 
of  the  mountains:  at  the  town  of  Azcot,  60  m. 
inland,  it  is  490  fL  above  the  level  of  the  $»:— 
and  9.  The  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  with  the  adjacdit 
country,  containing  much  moantain-laiid  nxi  & 
few  plains.  All  these  differ  ao  material]/  in  tWi 
physical  aspect,  climate,  geological  formation,  m- 
mal  and  vegetable  productions,  as  'well  as  in  tin 
character  of  the  nations  and  tribes  which  inhaUt 
them,  as  fuUv  to  warrant  this  distribution. 

Rivers, — The  rivers  of  India  have  their  soorm 
either  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  or  within  Ox 
great  central  table-land.    The  first  daaa  are  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important.    Beginning  fran 
the  K,  the  firstgreat  river  which  oocors  is  the 
Brahmaputra.    Tne  source  of  this  stream  is  not 
exactly  ascertained;  but  its  course  haa  been  e^- 
mated  at  about  860  m.,  and  it  is  believed  to  di»- 
charge  a  larger  volume  of  water  than  even  the 
Ganges.    Its  course  in  the  plain  of  Bengal,  from 
Goyalpara  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  it  debouches,  is  but  850  m. ;  and  having  a 
rapid  current,  and  passing  generally-  through  a 
wud  and  inhospitable  country,  it  is  of  oompara- 
tively  little  service  to  commerce  or  navigation. 
The  Ganges,  called  Ganpa  by  all  the  Indians,  has 
its  origin  in  two  principal  branches,  about  31^  N. 
lat.,  and  between  70^  and  S(P  E.  long.     Its  whole 
course  is  reckoned  at  about  1,350  m. ;  bat  from  its 
entrance  into  the  plain  at  Hurdwar,  its  course  to 
the  sea,  into  which  it  falls  within  a  few  m.  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  is  about  1,200  m.    \^thin  the  pUin 
all  its  branches  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  the 
Bhagherettee,  its  most  W.  branch,  usually  called 
by  Europeans  the  Hooghly,  is  navigable  for  thipn 
of  400  tons  burden,  as  far  as  Calcutta,  100  va.  from 
the  sea.    According  to  Major  Kennel,  the  principal 
branch  discharges  80,000  cubic  ft.  of  water  per 
second.  The  greatest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Gangei 
is  the  Jumna.    It  also  has  its  oririn   in   two 
branches  within  the  highest  masses  <h  the  Hima- 
laya, to  the  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.    Its 
course  within  the  mountains  is  about  120  m. :  it 
issues  into   the  plain  about  30  m.  W.   of  the 
Ganges,  and  here  ita  bed  is  about  1,200  ft.  above 
the  kvel  of  the  sea.    In  the  course  of  a  few  mile», 
however,  passing  over  some  falls,  it  takes  a  lower 
level    After  a  course  of  450  m.,  passing  by  the 
Mohammedan  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
being  navigable  for  a  great  part  of  ita  course,  it 
joins  the  Ganges  at  AUahabad.    The  other  prin- 
cipal affluents  of  the  Ganges  which  take  their 
source  from  the  Himalaya,  are  the  Ram  Ganga, 
which  joins  the  Ganges  above  Canoge ;  the  Go<im- 
tee,  wmch  passes  by  Lucknow,  and  after  a  windhig 
course,  whence  it  derives  its   name,  joins   the 
Ganges  between  Benares  and  Ghazeepoor;   the 
Gogra,  with  a  course  of  600  m.,  and  the  largest  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  on  this  side  the  Hima- 
laya, after  passing  through  Fyzabad  and  Oudc, 
joins  the  Ganp^es  above  the  town  of  Chupra ;  the 
Gunduck,  which  has  a  course  of  450  m. ;  the  Bag- 
mutty,  which  passes  close  to  Cat-mandoo,  the 
capital  of  Nepaul ;  and  the  Cooey,  originating  in 
the  table  land  of  Tibet,  and  which  enters  the 
Ganges  at  Boglipoor.     The  great  delta  of  the 
Ganges  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Sicligully. 
The  first  bifurcation  of   the  Ganges  itself  com- 
mences at  Sooty,   20  m.   below  Kajamahal,  at 
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which  laat  place  the  river  is  piessed  in  by  some 
low  hills  of  that  name.  The  Ganges  receives,  after 
this,  from  the  Himalaya,  the  Mahanada  and 
Teesta,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains 
of  Xepaul  and  Bootan,  with  courses  of  from  280  to 
300  m.  After  the  junction  of  these,  the  Ganges 
communicates  with  the  Brahmapatra  by  a  variety 
of  branches.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ganges, 
or  its  affluent  the  Jumna,  from  the  N.  acclivity  of 
the  central  table-land,  are  the  Soane,  the  fietwah, 
and  the  Chumbul ;  the  latter  has  a  course  of  400 
m.  Both  it  and  tiie  Betwah  fall  into  the  Jumna. 
The  8oane  is  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls 
into  that  river  a  little  above  Patna.  (See 
Ganges.) 

'  Lakes. — India  is  remarkably  deficient  in  lakes, 
and  in  fact  contains  no  laige  collections  of  water, 
fresh  or  salt,  such  as  the  lakes  of  N.  America,  N. 
Asia,  Switzerland,  or  even  Scotland.  In  the  N. 
parts  of  Bengal  there  are  a  few  freshwater  lakes 
of  some  extent,  but  ^e  greater  number  of  this 
description  found  throughoat  the  countrv  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nothing  more  than  the  old  channels  of 
rivers  which  have  taken  a  new  course.  Of  the 
same  character,  in  some  respects,  are  the  Chilka 
lake  in  Cuttack.  and  the  Colair  lake  in  the  Circais ; 
the  first  of  which  communicates  with  the  Maha- 
nuddy,  and  ttie  last  with  the  Grodavery  and 
Kistna.  The  Chilka  lake  is  36  m.  long  and  8 
broad,  and  contains  several  islands,  and  abounds 
in  fish :  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-bank 
not  above  h  m.  broad.  The  Ck>lair  lake  b  24  m. 
by  12  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  periodi- 
cal rains,  expands  from  40  to  60  m.  in  length. 
During  the  latter  period,  the  whole  flooded  country, 
includmg  the  ishuids  of  the  lake,  are  fertilised  by 
the  deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  two 
rivers ;  and  hence  Major  Kennel,  with  some  pro- 
priety, compares  the  neighbouring  country  to  the 
delta  of  the  Nile.  In  the  sandy  desert  to  the  W. 
of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  several  salt  lakes  occur, 
the  laigcst  of  which,  however,  does  not  exceed  20 
m.  in  length.  Collections  of  salt  water,  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  sea,  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Several  considerable  ones  of  this 
nature  are  to  be  found  on  the  lower  £.  coast  of  the 
continent ;  but  the  greatest  and  most  remaikable  is 
the  Runn,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  believed  to 
occupy  a  space  of  6,000  sq.  miles. 

Coast  OutUne, — The  outline  of  the  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  comparatively  little  broken  by  any  con- 
siderable inlet  of  the  sea.  From  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges  there  are  but 
three  great  gulfs,  those  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and 
Bengal;  if  ue  latter,  indeed,  which,  though  it 
breaks  the  coast  of  Asia,  does  not  break  the  coast 
of  Ilindostan,  can  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  Har- 
bours are  even  less  frequent.  Along  the  W. 
coast,  over  14^  of  lat,  there  is  but  a  single  good 
one,  Bombay ;  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  tJie  W. 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  1,600  m., 
there  is  not  one.  In  this  unfavourable  feature  of 
its  geography  India  resembles  more  ^e  W.  coast 
of  America,  or  the  £.  and  W.  coast  of  Africa,  Uian 
the  £.  coast  of  America,  or  the  shores  of  the  N. 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Indian  coasts  are  also 
in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless 
Ceylon  be  admitted  as  belonging  to  Hindostan, 
wMch  can  hardly  be  done,  there  is  not  one  on  the 
E.  coast;  and  on  the  W.  there  are  very  few,  and 
these  of  inconsiderable  size.  In  this  respect,  Hin- 
dostan is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  two 
great  corresponding  Asiatic  promontories  of  Msr- 
lacca  and  Cambodia,  the  coasts  of  which  are  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  many  of  them  of  consider- 
able magnitude. 


CUmate. — In  a  ootmtry  which  embraces  27°  of 
latitude,  which  contains  extensive  plateaus,  ele- 
vated from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — some  of  the  most  extensive  plains  in  the 
world,  almost  on  a  level  with,  or  but  a  few  hun- 
dred ft.  above,  the  sea — the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  the  world — tracts  of  bare  rock — de- 
serts of  mere  sand,  and  deep  primeval  forests,— it 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  must  exist  a  very 
great  diversity  of  climate.  But  b^des  the  diver- 
sity arising  from  these  causes,  the  distribution  of 
ram  is  another  source.  The  whole  continent  of 
India,  up  to  the  d6th  deg.  of  lat.,  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  ^e  monsoons,  which  blow  from  the 
NE.  during  ttie  serene  temperate  months  of 
winter,  and  from  the  SW.  during  the  tempestuous 
and  hot  or  rainy  months  of  summer  and  autumn. 
This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  in  India,  as  in  other 
countries  of  Asia  under  the  influence 'of  the  mon- 
soons, and  where  there  are  ranges  of  mountains 
running  N.  and  S.  of  sufficient  elevation  to  inter- 
cept the  douds,  the  time  of  the  periodical  fall  of 
rams  is  reversed.  To  the  W.  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  W.  Ghauts,  on  the  one  hand,  over  11<>  of  lat., 
the  periodical  fall  of  rains  corresponds  with  that 
of  other  parts  of  India,  or  takes  place  during  the 
W.  monsoon.  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the  other 
hand,  over  tS9  of  lat.,  the  fall  of  rain  takes  pla^ 
during  the  £.  monsoon;  while  the  table-land 
which  lies  beyond  the  two  ranges,  partakes,  to  a 
moderate  degree,  in  both  falls.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  year  is  divided  in  India  into  tlvee  well-de- 
fined seasons :  a  hot,  corresponding  with  part  of 
spring  and  summer;  a  wet,  corresponding  with 
part  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  a  cold,  corre- 
sponding generally  with  our  winter  months.  With 
respect  to  temperature,  much  of  India  being  within 
the  tropics,  and  the  remaining  portion  within  12*^ 
of  the  tropic,  the  whole  is  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  a  hot  country.  On  the  low  plains  within 
the  tropic,  and  up  to  about  the  18tn  deg.  of  lat, 
winter  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  year  may 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  wet  and  diy.  From 
that  parallel  N.,  winter  becomes  more,  and  more 
distinct,  and  beyond  the  27th  deg.  lasts  for  six 
months,  during  which  the  climate  is  not  inferior 
in  point  of  a^^reeableness  or  salubrity  to  that  of 
Italy.  This  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the 
severity  of  the  hot  and  dry  season,  which  lasts  for 
three  months,  and  ia  so  intense  as  nearly  to  destroy 
all  appearance  of  vegetation.  On  the  elevat^ 
central  plateau,  the  temperattue  is  generally  from 
eP  to  ICP  Fahr.  lower  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
on  the  low  lands,  and  the  fall  of  rain  being  more 
equally  distributed,  the  necessary  efiTect  is  a  cli- 
mate in  general  temperate  and  agreeable,  though 
not  always  salubrious.  In  the  valleys  between 
the  two  great  chains  of  the  Himalava,  the  same 
order  of  seasons  generally  prevails  as  m  the  plains, 
and  here  the  thermometer  is  rarely  less  than  18° 
or  20°  lower  than  in  the  plains  under  the  same 
parallels.  A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  tem- 
perature, as  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Bombay  is  82°  Fahr.,  and  in 
the  table-land  in  the  same  latitude,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,700  ft,  it  is  77°.  At  Madras  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  84°,  and  at  Darwar  on  the 
table-land  it  is  76°.  At  Utakamund,  in  the  Neil- 
gherry  mountains,  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  tiie  mean  temperature  is  66°,  or  28°  lower 
than  that  of  Madras.  Here  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  as  high  as  69°,  and  rarely  falls  as 
low  as  20°.  In  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  and  on 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer  occasionally 
rises  to  100°  in  summer,  and  falls  to  46°  in  winter. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Calcutta  is  7&^ 
Fahr.    In  May,  the  hottest  month,  it  is  86°,  and 
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in  Jan.,  the  coldest,  67°.  In  summer,  however, 
the  thermometer  frequently  rises  above  lOO*',  and 
in  winter  falls  so  near  the  freezing  point  that, 
with  a  trifling  as^istAnce  from  evaporation,  ice  is 
easily  obtained.  Within  the  upper  portion  of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  both  the  latitude  and  eleva- 
tion contribute  to  reduce  the  temperature.  From 
the  middle  of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  Feb.  the  ther- 
momet«r  sinks  every  day  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  small  pools  of  water  are  covered  with  ice,  and 
the  average  temperature  of  Jan.  is  37°.  From 
April  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rain  falls, 
the  thermometer  gradually  rises  to  90°,  and  even 
to  110° ;  and  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  places  on 
tiie  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  whole  period 
from  March  to  June,  scorchinjj  SW.  winds,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  desert,  prevail.  It  is  in  these 
same  coimtries  that,  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  that  of  March,  tlie  cli- 
mate equals  that  of  S.  Italy. 

Nations  and  Tribes, — Besides  foreigners,  who, 
as  peaceful  emigrants,  or  conquerors,  have  settled 
in  India  during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  but 
chie^y  during  the  last  eight,  the  number  of 
aboriginal  races  distingubhed  by  differences  of 
language,  manners,  states  of  society,  and  great 
vanation,  if  not  difference  of  religious  belief,  is 
still  very  great;  and  undoubtedly  was  much 
greater  before  the  blending  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  the  result  of  the  extensive  conquests 
of  the  N.  invaders.  These  have  been  in  active 
operation  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  and,  in  all  like- 
lihood, have  been  materially  promoted  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  more  powerful  Hindoo  states  over 
the  smaller.  There  are  at  present  spoken  in  India, 
by  the  most  civilised  races,  not  leas  than  25  dis- 
tinct languages  or  dialects,  indicating  ^e  existence 
of  as  many  distinct  nations ;  but,  including  tribes 
more  or  less  savage  or  barbarous,  at  least  50  lan- 
guages, indicating  the  pesence  of  at  least  as  many 
diiitinct  tribes.  Of  tne  more  civilised  nations, 
eight  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  some  superiority  of  civilisation,  as  implied 
in  the  possession  of  a  national  literature,  a  national 
alphabet,  superior  population,  superior  industry,  a 
greater  prepress  in  the  useful  arts,  with  the  richer 
and  more  extensive  territoir  which  they  are 
found  to  occupy.  These  are  the  Bengalee,  O'oriya, 
Mahratta,  Gujratee,  Telinga,  Tamul,  Kamata,  and 
Hindi  or  Hindostanee  nations.  The  Bengalee 
nation  occupies  above  80,000  sq.  m.  of  fertile  land, 
chiefly  within  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
amounts  in  number  to  above  25,000,000.  The 
Tamul  nation  occupies  56,000  sq.  m.  at  the  S. 
extrcmitv  off  the  peninsula,  and  numbers  between 
C,000,000'  and  7,000,000  people.  The  Telinga 
nation  occupies  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  NE.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  and  numbers  probably  between 
7,000,000  and  8,000,000  people;  and  the  Ooriya 
nation  occupies  at  least  17,000  sq.  m.  of  the  low 
land  which  connects  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  with 
the  S.  peninsula,  and  numbers  about  4,000,000. 
Tlie  Mabratta  nation  extends  probably  over  200,000 
sq.  m.  of  territory,  laying  between  the  22nd  and 
23rd  degrees  of  Is.  \a,U,  and  its  numbers  may  be 
roughly  computed  at  12,000,000.  The  Kamata 
or  Canara  nation,  occupying  a  central  portion  of 
the  table-land  S.  of  the  18th  degree  of  lat.,  maj 
occupy  about  75,000  sq.  m.  of  territoi^,  and  their 
numbers  may  be  taken  at  about  5,000,000.  The 
nation  speaking  tlie  Hindostanee  or  Hindee  lan- 
guage occupies  at  least  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  upper 
pomonofthe  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  cannot 
amount  to  less  than  20,000,000,  phvBically  and 
intellectually  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  Indian 
races.  The  meet  enterprising  of  these  nations,  it 
is  to  be  oboervedf  have  occaaionally  passed,  either 


as  conquerors  or  colonists,  into  the  tenitories  of 
each  other  or  of  their  neighboun.    Thus  we  find 
colonies  of  the  Tamuls  settled  in  Malayalim ;  of 
Telingas  in  Kamata  and  the  Tamul  cxiun&y;  of 
Mahrattas  in  the  Tamul,  Telinga,  and  Kamau 
countries;  of  Kamates  colonised  in  the  countries 
below  the  E.  Ghauts ;  and  colonies  from  the  upper 
nlain  of  the  Ganges  settled  as  far  as  Gujrat,  Bengal, 
Xepaul,  and  even  Malabar.     These  colonies,  of 
whatever  nation,  not  unfrequently  preserve  their 
national  lan^age,  their  originid  manners,  and 
even  the  purity  of  their  descent,  in  their  ado|^ed 
countries.     The  barbarous  and  savage  tribes  of 
India  are  universally  to  be  found  in  the  recesses 
of  mountainous  and  hilly  r^ons,  never  within  the 
fertile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  considerable  range  throughout 
India  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  found. 
They  are,  however,   most  numerous  on  the  E. 
frontier  of  Bengal,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains and  sterile  region  of  Gundwana,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  ranges  of  hills  which  lie  between  the 
Gangetic  plain  and   the  great   central  plateau. 
These  barlMrous  tribes  have  been  supposed  by 
some  observers  to  be  the  aborginal  natives  of  the 
country  driven  from  the  plains  to  the  bills  by 
strangers  and  invaders ;  but  this  hypotheffia  seems 
little  better  thail  a  gratuitous  assumption;  the 
mountaineers  are  no  doubt  aboriginal,  in  common 
with  the  inhab.  of  the  plains,  and  their  barbarous 
condition  seems  naturally  enough  accounted  for 
by  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  their  remaining  in  that  condition  to  the 
hostility  of  the  poweifid  oocupanta  of  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  lands. 

Foreign  Settlers, — Besides  the  original  and 
peculiar  inhab.  of  Hindostan,  a  crowd  of  foreign 
colonists  or  settlers  of  different  nations,  either 
scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  country  or 
confined  to  particular  spots,  from  the  accident  of 
their  arrival  or  other  chance,  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  present  population  of  the  country. 
These,  following  generally  the  order  of  their 
arrival,  or  supposed  arrival,  are  as  follows :— Jews, 
Syrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Persees, 
Persians,  Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks,  Abyssiniana, 
Portuguese,  English,  Dutch,  French,  Danes,  and 
Chinese. 

Hindoo  Religion. — ^The  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship which  prevail  are  the  Brahminicid,  Buddhist, 
Jain,  Seik,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian. 
These,  and  especially  the  most  prevalent  of  them, 
are  again  divided  into  many  sects.  But  besides 
national,  colonial,  and  religious  distinctions,  there 
are  other  nearly  innumerable  divisions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Many  are  distinguished 
by  the  profession  which  they  have  immemoriaUy 
followea ;  many  by  their  condition  as  slaves ;  and 
many  as  outcasts,  without  being  slaves :  some  are 
in  the  hunter,  and  a  few  in  the  pastoral  state: 
some  are  freebooters,  others  pirates ;  and  there  are 
whole  tribes  who  have,  time  immemorial,  been 
Ulustrious  as  thieves,  robben,  highwaymen,  and 
professional  assassins.  These  (Sstinctions  into 
tribes  and  families  are  all  hereditair ;  each  section 
and  even  subsection  is  isolated  by  nearly  impas- 
sable limits  from  the  rest  of  the  society.  In  the 
proY.  of  Malabar,  for  example,  which  contains  but 
6,000  sq.  m.  and  about  900,000  inhab.,  there  arc 
about  800  different  tribes,  few  of  which  are  founded 
on  distuictions  suictly  religious  or  national.  In 
Canara,  with  an  area  of  7,700  sq.  m.  and  657,000 
inhab.,  there  are,  exclusive  of  strangers,  and 
forei^  settlers,  104  native  castes ;  and  in  the  rural 
district  of  Burdwan,  in  Bengal,  it  was  found  that 
in  26  Tillages,  containing  a  pop.  of  about  40,000, 
there  existed,  indepen^nt  ca  strictly  reUgious 
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distinctions,  no  fewer  than  44  castes,  chiefly  dis- 
criminated by  the  trades  or  professions  which  they 
followed,  each  caste  being  known  by  a  distinct  name, 
each  being  hereditary,  and  each— at  least  theore- 
tically— ^incapable  of  eating,  drinking,  intermarry- 
ing, or  in  any  other  manner  intimately  associating 
with  the  o&ers.  The  circumstances  on  which 
this  almost  infinite  distinction  is  founded  are 
often  trivial,  and  sometimes  even  ludicrous ;  and 
vet  the  practical  separation  is  not  therefore  the 
less  reaL  For  example :  one  tribe  of  oilmakers  in 
Telingana,  who  use  two  oxen  in  the  mill,  will  hold 
no  intercourse  wiUi  another  following  the  same 
})rofession,  but  who  use  one  only ;  they  will  neither 
follow  the  same  gods  nor  the  same  leaders.  The 
great  division  of  the  right  and  left  Aam/,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  S.  parts  of  India,  but 
which  is  not  known  in  the  N.,  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  a  religious  character.  One  of  these  tribes 
ranges  itseu  on  one  side,  and  another  on  the  op- 
])osite ;  and  serious  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace  are  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  quarrels 
which  concern  neither  religion  nor  politics. 

Under  the  general  name  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
are  comprised  many  different  doctrines,  and  an 
infinity  of  sects  and  castes,  which  it  would  he 
almost  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  enume- 
rate.   This  religion,  perhaps  beyond  any  other, 
pervades  the   entire  irame  of  civil  society,  and 
mixes  itself  up  with  every  concern  of  life,  public, 
private,  and  domestic    A  Hindoo  can  neitner  be 
bom,  die,  eat,  drink,  or  perform  any  of  the  most 
ordinary  or  even  vulgar  functions  of  the  animal 
economy,  unembarrassed  by  its  trivial  and  un- 
meaning ceremonies :    military    enterprises,  the 
details  of  commerce,  and  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture, are  more  or  less  under  its  ffuidanoe ;  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the   code   of  uiws,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  it  is  itself  the  law.    Almost 
every  act  of  a  Hindoo  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  a  religious  act.    The  most  civilised 
and  instructed  of  we  Hindoos,   but   these  only, 
1)elieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.    The 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  somewhat 
more  general,  but  far  from  universal.    Tliere  are 
reckoned  to  be  four  orthodox  sects,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  determined  by  the  preference  they  give 
in  their  worship  to  some  one  of  the  greater  goSs  of 
the  Hindoo  pantheon;  for  there  are  gods,  great 
and  small,  some  almost  omnipotent,  particularly 
for  mischief,  and  others  so  feeble  as  to  be  all  but 
contemptible,  and  no  match  even  for  an  ordinary 
Brahmin.    According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
Hindoo  pantheon  is  peopled  by  precisely  333,000,000 
deities ;  but  as  no  one  has  attempted  to  name  them, 
it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deities 
are  in  reahty  innumerable.    They  consist  of  three 
principal  gods,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  (but 
their  powers  and  functions  are  frequently  inter- 
changeable at  the  caprice  of  their  votaries)  the 
powers  of  creat*ony  deUrucHon,  and  prenervation  or 
regeneration ;  and  of  the  families  of  these,  with  dei- 
fications of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature,  of 
heroes,  and  especially  of  saints  and  abstract  ideas. 
Among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  ruder  tribes,  a  sort  of  feticism 
prevails ;  and  trees,  rocks,  and  rude  masses  of  stone 
are  worshipped  or  abandoned,  according  to  the  fears, 
liopes,  or  caprices  of  their  votaries.    The  present 
race  of  Hindoos  are  tolerant  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are  indif- 
ferent :  in  fact,  they  go  even  beyond  indifference, 
and  in  cases  of  emeigency  are  ready  to  invoke  any 
strange  god,  or  strange  saint,  by  whose  aid  they 
may  hope  to  profit.    The  Mahratta  chiefs  are  in 
the  frequent  practice  of  invoking  Mohammedan 


saints;  and  Madaiee  Scindia,  the  chief  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  a  shrewd  and  politic  prince  and  a 
great  conqueror,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent offerings  at  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  sunt 
in  Ajmeer,  the  same  to  whose  shrine  Akbar,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  walked 
230  m.  barefooted.     The  Mohammedans  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
indeed  little  better  than  Hindoos,  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  in  their  need  propitiate  the  gods  of 
the  Hindoos ;  and  each  will  join  in  the  religious 
festivals  and  processions  of  the  other.    In  the  S. 
of  India  the  Hindoos,  in  their  distress,  will  not 
unfrequently  propitiate  even  the  Catholic  Christian 
saints,  and  the  Christian  Hindoos  reciprocate.    It 
is  not,  as  already  stated,  to  matters  oi  doctrine  or 
morality,  that  the  Hindoos  attach  importance.    In 
the  same  tribe,  or  even  family,  will  be  found  sec- 
tarians of  the  Destroying  Power,  of  his  consort,  of 
the  Preserver  in  several  of  his  incarnations  (the 
Creator  amon^  the  Hindoos  has  no  worshippers), 
all  intermarrying  with  each  other,  and  the  wife 
adopting  the  opinions  of  the  husband  without  any 
difficulty.    Some  of  the  Christians  of  S.  India  in- 
termarry with  the  Hindoos  of  their  own  tribe, 
without  any  forfeiture  of  caste  on  either  side,  pro- 
vided external  observances  be  attended  to.    Per- 
secution in  recent  times  is  the  exception ;  but  the 
sectaries  of  Nanak  or  the  Seiks,  have  been  consi- 
derable persecutors  in  their  way:  thev  have  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  mosques  within  their  territory, 
and  will  seldom  allow  Mohammedans  to  assemble 
in  the  few  that  remain :  they  forbid  them  from 
eating  beef  or  praying  aloud,  according  to  law. 
What,  however,  the  Hindoos  really  attach  import- 
ance to  are  not  doctrinal  matters,  but  distinctions 
of  caste,  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  and 
funeral  rites,  and  the  whimsical  observances  re- 
specting supposed  purity  and  impurity  in  regard 
to  food  and  other  matters  connected  with  ordinary 
domestic  life.    The  distinctions  of  caste  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  and  form  indeed  the 
characteristic  mark  of  Hindoo  society.    Every  one 
has  heard  that  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four 
great  classes  or  castes,  founded  upon  the  great  dis- 
tinctions which  prevail  amongst  all  people  in  their 
first  advance  towards  civilisation ;  tlutt  is,  into 
priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  labourera.    As  such 
a  distinction  into  tribes  is  natural,  and  indeed 
known  to  have  existed  among  other  people,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  prevailed  with  the  first 
rude  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  Brahminical 
form  of  worship  originated,  and  that  it  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  present  superstructure  of  the 
castes. 

The  first  in  rank  among  the  four  great  classes, 
of  course,  is  the  Brahmin  or  priest ;  and  next  to 
him  comes,  very  naturally,  the  soldier :  at  a  great 
distance  follows  the  industrious  capitalist  or  trader ; 
and  far  removed  from  all  is  the  labourer.  These 
divisions  are  hereditary,  impassable,  and  indefea- 
sible. Such  is  the  theory  of  the  distinctions  of 
Hindoo  society;  but  the  practical  and  real  dis- 
tinctions are  very  different  indeed.  The  attributes 
of  the  different  dasses,  as  they  are  described  in  the 
ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos,  we  may  be  sure 
never  could  have  been  practically  in  operation. 
Tnese  books,  it  must  be  recollected,  were  written 
by  Brahmins  who  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to 
expound  them,  and  all  but  the  monopoly  of  read- 
ing them ;  and  it  was  their  interest  to  dweU  on 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  their  own  order; 
but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any  society  should  be 
able  to  hold  together  for  a  moment,  in  which  laws 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  were 
bond  fide  enforced.  For  example,  it  is  enacted 
among  myriads  of  the  same  sort,  that  if  a  laboor- 
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infr  man  sit  upon  the  carpet  of  a  priest,  he  shall  be 
punished,  cither  by  having  a  hot  iron  thnut  into 
his  buttock,  or  b^  being  branded,  or  banished  the 
kingdom,  or  having  the  offending  buttock  cut  off. 
Many,  in  fact,  of  the  Hindoo  laws  appear  to  have 
been  framed  by  the  Brahmins  more  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring,  through  the  terrors  of  superstition 
and  punishment,  the  other  classes  from  interfering 
with  their  privileges,  than  for  any  other  object. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  attributes 
and  privileges  of  the  great  classes,  at  their  first  in- 
stitution, it  is  certain  that  these  classes  themselves 
can  hardly  be  said  at  present  practically  to  exist. 
In  the  advance  of  societ}*,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  extension  of  commerce  and  conversion, 
and  the  operation  of  the  human  passions,  they 
have  given  way  to  a  different  order  of  things.  In 
the  most  ancient  Hindoo  work  extant,  the'  Insti- 
tutes of  Menuy  which  has  been  computed  to  be 
about  2,700  years  old,  there  already  existed  neaxly 
a  hundred  castes;  and  it  must  ble  supposed  that 
the  enumeration  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  worit  was  written.  The 
number  of  the  castes  not  coming  within  the  pale 
of  the  four  great  divisions,  suggested  the  notion  of 
the  mixed  castes,  supposed  to  originate  from  an 
illegitimate  intercourse  between  the  four  great 
nrdera,  with  the  crosses  which  again  sprung  from 
these.  This  was  clearly  an  afterthought— a  new 
theory  made  for  the  occasion,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  actual  state  of  society  as  we 
find  it.  This  may  be  made  sufficiently  phun  by  a 
few  examples.  Among  the  25,000,000  of  people 
who  speak  the  language  of  Bengal,  there  are  none 
who  even  pretend  to  be  of  the  second  or  third 
onlcr,  that  is,  of  the  military  or  mercantUe  classes : 
all  who  are  of  these  two  orders  are  comparatively 
recent  immigrants  firom  the  north,  and  identified 
as  such.  In  so  far  as  the  four  great  orders  are 
concerned,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bengal  con- 
Hint,  in  fact,  of  Brahmins,  and  those  who  are  not 
Brahmins.  The  Brahmins  themselves  consist  here 
of  two  classes ;  viz.  those  who  can  trace  their  pe- 
digree to  the  N.  of  India,  and  who  are  held  in  the 
highest  repute,  and  of  those  who  cannot — ^far  less 
CKteemed.  The  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  including  all 
of  both  these  classes,  consist  of  no  leas  than  168 
subdivisions,  claiming  various  degrees  of  purity, 
and  not  one  of  which  will  eat,  drink,  or  intermarry 
with  another.  The  next  most  important  caste  in 
Bengal  is  denominated  Chysta,  and  is  chiefiy  en- 
gagMl  in  mercantile  pursuits:  this  is  the  tribe 
whose  name  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  have 
furnished  the  English  language  with  the  word 
coBte ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  term  is  nmply 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word  auto,  meamng 
race  or  lineage.  They  are  reckoned  pure  Sudras, 
or  persons  of  the  original  servile  class,  and  amount 
to  83  subdivisions,  equally  unsocial  among  them- 
selves with  the  Brahmins.  Among  the  people 
sjieaking  the  Orissa  language,  the  military  order 
is  altogether  wanting,  and  there  are  but  a  few  fa- 
milies generally  reputed  of  the  third  class.  In 
Malabar  and  Canara  the  second  and  third  orders 
are  wanting,  the  first  of  these  being  supplied  by 
the  military  aristocracy  of  the  Nairs,  who  are  ocn- 
sidcred  to  be  pure  Sudras,  or  of  the  servile  dass, 
that  is,  of  the  class  represented  by  ^e  Hindoos  as 
being  in  the  last  degree  of  degradation :  they  are, 
notwithstanding,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and,  before 
very  recent  conquest,  the  real  sovereigiM  of  the 
country.  The  <^ebrated  Rajpoots,  the  meet  dia- 
tingniahed  military  order  among  the  Hindoos, 
have,  according  to  the  Sanscrit  writings,  a  vulgar 
origin ;  they  are  sprung  from  the  mercantile  classes 
"^  the  paternal  side,  and  from  one  of  the  mixed 
^  on  the  maternaL   All  the  warlike  and  con- 


quering nation  of  the  Mahrattaa,  who  are  not 
Brahmins,  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  fourth,  or 
servile  order.  In  every  part  of  India  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhab.  who  are  utter 
outcasts,  or,  at  least,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Brah- 
minical  rel^on,  condemned  to  this  exclusion  by 
their  servile  condirion,  their  poverty,  or  the  mean- 
ness of  the  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
In  the  distnct  of  Dinagepore,  in  Bengal,  out  of 
a  Hindoo  population  of  800,000,  it  was  found  that 
8|  per  cent,  only  were  considered  pure  tribes,  46  \ 
impure,  18|  very  low,  and  26^  abominable.  In 
Malabar,  out  of  a  population  of  720,000,  100.r>00 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  treated  by  the  Brah- 
mins and  Nairs  as  if  they  were  hardly  hmnan. 
Even  a  great  proportion  of  the  free  and  industrions 
classes  must  not  approach,  owing  to  their  aUc^ed 
impurity,  the  person  of  a  Nair  nearer  than  a  pre- 
scnbed  numb^  of  paces,  this  Nair  himself  bein^, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  lowest  of  the  original 
classes ;  a  being,  according  to  the  ancient  Hindoo 
writings,  expressly  created  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming servile  offices  to  the  Brahmins  and  other 
superior  classes.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
and  the  same  thing  obtains  with  respect  to  many 
other  impure  classes  in  the  S.  of  India,  the  Brah- 
mins refuse  to  afford  them  instruction  or  spiritual 
comfort :  in  fact,  they  are  not  of  the  J^ahminical 
religion  at  all ;  never  enter  the  Bnbminical  tem- 
ples, or  offer  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahminit ; 
but  have  their  own  peculiar  deities,  priests  of  their 
own  caste,  and,  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  Brah- 
mins, usually  have  no  Imowledge  of  a  futare  stat«. 
The  Brahmins,  although  they  are  to  be  found 
throughout  India,  and  have  a  vast  influence  every- 
where, are  divided  into  more  numerona  families 
and  varieties  than  any  of  the  other  dasMs ;  and 
while  each  is  revered  by  its  own  immediate  fol- 
lowers among  the  laity,  they  almost  all  hold  each 
other  in  contempt  as  pretenders.  They  go  the 
length  of  reckoiung  no  less  than  2,000  separate 
distinct  families  of  their  order.  The  order  of  the 
Brahmins  composes  the  very  essence  of  Hindooism : 
the  Brahmin  who  lives  by  charity,  or  the  Tolimtary 
contributions  of  the  laity,  and  who  performs  no  part 
of  the  common  ritual  of  the  Hindoo  worship,  is  held 
in  the  highest  repute.  Next  to  him  comes  tho 
Brahmin  who  lives  by  his  industry  and  temporal 
employments,  provided  they  be  such  as  beoome 
the  dignity  of  tne  order;  but  which  commonly  ex- 
clude holding  the  plough,  and  perfmming  ariy  <^ 
the  manual  employments  of  agriculture.  The  low- 
est rank  of  all  is  assi^ed  to  those  Brahmins  who 
perform  the  common  ntual  of  the  Hindoo  woivhip ; 
and  among  these  last,  the  meanest  office  <^  aU  is 
that  of  performing  the  service  of  the  gods  in  the 
temples.  To  exercise  even  the  office  of  astrologer 
or  village  priest,  is  far  more  respectable.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  temples,  indeed,  has  fallen  into  such 
disrepute,  that  tiie  Brahmins  in  eomn  cases  hare 
abandoned  it  to  the  inferior  claasea.  Fastidious- 
ness in  respect  to  food  is  a  characteristic  maifc  of 
purity  of  caste,  and  no  people  ever  carried  this 
matter  to  so  absurd  and  extravagant  a  length  as 
the  Hindoos.  On  this  point  the  most  essential 
thing  of  all  is  to  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  cow.  He  who  eats  beef  is  no  Hmdoo,  but  an 
utter  outcast  He  who  kills  an  ox  by  aoddent 
ought  to  be  excommunicated;  and  he  who  kills 
one  designedly  ought  to  suffer  death.  This  is 
perhaps  me  oiuy  rc£gious  precept  which  is  of  uni- 
versal acceptance  among  all  Hindoos ;  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  as  an  abstinence  from  the  flesh 
of  the  hog  is  imperative  upon  all  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans. The  higher  daases  commonly  abstain 
from  eating  the  flesh  of  all  domestic  animaJa  except 
that  of  the  goat  or  aheep.    Hindoos  geneeally  par- 
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take  rea^y  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  game,  the 
wild  boar  included.  The  impure  classes  and  out^ 
casts,  a  numerous  body  of  the  people  in  many  parts 
of  India,  hardly  reject  any  kind  of  attainable  ali- 
ment, and  devour,  without  scruple,  such  articles 
as  carrion,  rats,  and  river  tortoises,  that  feed  most 
impurely:  the  higher  castes  commonly  eat  but 
once  a  day,  and  a  Tew  of  the  most  fastidious  only 
when  the  son  is  out ;  so  that  in  cloudy  weather 
they  are  occasionally  put  to  very  trying  inconve- 
nience. To  abstain  from  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors,  and  intoxicating  drugs,  is  a  general  precept 
of  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and  the  degree  in  which 
abstinence  from  them  is  observed  maiks  the  purity 
or  impurity  of  the  class.  Brahmins  and  persons 
of  the  mercantile  order  generally  abstain  altx)gether 
from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  while  the  impure 
classes  and  outcasts  partake  of  them  very  freely. 

The  distinctions  or  caste,  founded  upon  employ- 
ments, though  not  always  rational,  is  generally 
much  more  so  than  any  others.  The  most  honour- 
able emplojnoient  is  that  of  the  priesthood,  pro- 
vided the  individual  exercising  it  live  on  eleemosy- 
nary gifts,  confine  himself  to  giving  instruction, 
and  that  that  instruction  be  not  given  to  any 
person  of  an  impure  caste,  that  is,  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  it,  which 
would  b<^yery  discreditable.  The  militanr  pro- 
fession, and  Uie  wholesale  mercantile  profession, 
are  almost  equally  honourable.  Agricultural 
employment  is  creditable  almost  everywhere; 
its  respectability  being,  however,  somewhat  im- 
paired where  slaves  are  numerous,  and  principally 
employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  All  the 
more  ordinary  trades,  immeroorially  exercised  by 
the  Hindoos,  are  respectable  in  their  way ;  sucn 
as  potters,  braziers,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and 
barbers.  All  trades  or  employments  implying 
the  death  or  destruction  of  animals,  or  of  w^iich 
the  material  is  an  animal  substance,  are  either 
low  or  very  impure ;  such  as  fishermen,  washer- 
men, hunters,  snake-catchers,  Ume-shell  burners, 
curriers,  shoemaken,  and  butchers.  Palm-wine 
drawers  and  distillers  are  impure,  from  the  im- 
purity of  the  objects  they  produce.  Sweepers, 
washers,  burners  or  bnrycrs  of  the  dead,  and 
public  executioners  are  utterly  abominable,  and 
indeed  sheer  outcasts.  There  are,  of  course,  end- 
less anomalies  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  Hindoo  religion.  Bankers  in 
Bengal,  for  example,  rank  below  barbers.  All 
professions  which  imply  poverty  in  the  patties 
exercising  them  are  mean  employments.  Baskets 
making  is  a  mean  employment,  and  the  precarious 
search  for  drugs  and  honey  in  the  forests  is  also 
mean.  Almost  every  employment  above  a  handi- 
craft trade  is  open  to  Brahmins,  and  of  course  to 
all  that  are  below  Brahmins. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  now 
been  said,  that  the  tribes  or  families  exercising 
each  profession  or  trade  are  always  the  same ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  differ  in  every  province  of 
India :  even  in  the  same  province,  two  or  three 
tribes,  or  a  dozen  tribes,  may  exercise  the  same 
profession  or  craft.  In  each  family,  trades  and 
professions  are  generally  hereditary,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  as  happens  in  all  rude  societies, 
but  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  one 
profession  and  another,  there  is  nothing  that 
should  prevent  the  son  of  a  potter  from  becoming 
a  goldsmith,  or  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  from  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  the  loom,  except  that  in  particular 
situations  the  parties  might  forfeit  some  here- 
ditary perquisite  annexed  to  their  employment 
by  tlie  change.  Reckoning  the  entire  native 
army  in  India,  as  it  existed  before  the  mutiny, 
audstill  in  part  existS|  there  is  hardly  a  caste,  or 


sect,  or  religion,  not  to  be  fonnd  in  its  ranks — 
from  the  purest  to  the  most  impure  and  most 
abominable — ^from  the  most  orthodox  to  the  most 
heretical.  Brahmins  may  there  be  seen  com- 
manded by  Sudras ;  and  men  of  pure  castes  may 
be  seen  in  the  ranks,  with  men  of  no  caste  for 
their  officers.  The  Brahmins  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  as  exemplary  for  their  subordin- 
ation as  any  other  class;  a  satisfactory  refutation, 
upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  fallacy  and  vanity  of 
the  pretensions  set  up  for  them  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  maintained  by  some 
European  commentators  on  those  writings.  The 
institution  of  the  castes  is  uuivefsal  throughout 
Hindostan. 

DiaaenHng  Forms  of  Rdigion, — ^These  are  the 
Jain,  Buddhist,  Seik  or  Singh,  the  Mohammedan, 
and  Christian.  The  period  or  the  place  in  which 
the  first  of  tiiese  had  its  origin  is  unascertained : 
at  present,  it  prevails  chiefly  in  the  great  province 
of  Guirat  and  in  Talawa,  on  the  western  shore 
of  India,  but  it  is  to  be  found  more  or  less  scat- 
tered through  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Buddhist  worship  originated  in  Bahar,  within 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and,  according 
to  statements  which  have  a  considerable  air  of 
probability,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
or  about  200  years  before  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  This  form  of  worship^  so  prevalent 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  all  the  countries  to  the  K  and 
N.  of  Hindostan,  is  nearly  extinct  in  that  country 
itself.  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Seik  heresy, 
confined  to  the  countries  lying  near  to  or  amongst 
the  five  great  tributary  rivers  which  eventusfi^ 
constitute  the  Indus,  was  bom  in  1419 ;  so  that  this 
religion  is  of  litde  more  than  four  centuries'  stand- 
ing. The  Mohammedan  religion  began  to  make 
some  impression  in  India  about  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  and  the  descendants  of  foreign 
settiers,  or  the  converted  nations  of  this  persua- 
sion, are  at  present  supposed,  for  all  India,  to 
amount  to  about  a  seventA  part  of  the  aitire  popu- 
lation. It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  most 
numerous  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  the  seats  of  Mohammedan  power,  but  rather 
at  the  extremities,  such  as  the  remote  border 
provinces  of  Bengal,  in  which  more  pliant  ma- 
terials for  proeelytism  were  found.  The  Chris- 
tians abound  most  in  the  S.  parts  of  India;  the 
greater  number  are  Nestorians,  who  are  supposed ' 
to  have  embraced  Christianity,  through  the  laoours 
of  Greek  missionaries,  from  Syria,  as  early  as  the 
second  and  third  centuries  oi  the  Christian  era. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  Catholics,  the  descen- 
dants of  Portugese,  or  persons  converted  by 
Portuguese  missionaries. 

Population, — Of  the  whole  territory  of  Hindo- 
stan, supposed  to  contain  about  1,800,000  sq.  m., 
the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
150,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Europe.  The  ratio  of  pop.  to  the  sq.  m.  is  there- 
fore 115  to  1,  whereas  that  of  Europe  is  but  75 
to  1.  This  pop.  is  very  unequally  distributcxU 
The  well-watered  alluvial  plains  and  valleys  4ure 
everywhere  thickly,  and  the  mountainous  or 
hilly  regions  always  thinly,  inhabited.  From  the 
extreme  S.  point  at  Cape  Comorin,  up  to  the  10th 
deg.  of  lat.,  the  pop.  is  m  some  parts  as  low  as  74 
inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. ;  at  Madura,  watered  by 
the  river  Yay,  it  rises  to  160 ;  at  Tanjore,  watereil 
by  the  Cavery,  it  rises  to  225,  being  the  densest 
pop.  of  the  whole  of  the  S.  portion  of  India.  In 
the  Camatic,  or  plain  lymg  between  the  E. 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  it  is  about  96.  Chi  the  table- 
land between  the  Ghauts,  and  up  to  about  16  deg. 
of  latitude,  where  the  land  is  high  and  dry,  with 
litde  other  than  artificial  irrigation,  the  rate  drop4 
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to  72.  In  the  narrow  pUin  between  the  W.  Ghauts 
and  the  sea,  and  from  the  10th  deg.  of  lat  up 
to  the  20th,  it  is  estimated  at  about  100.  Of  the 
whole  table-land,  extending  from  the  16th  deg. 
of  lat  up  to  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  S.  border 
of  the  Gangetic  plain,  probably  the  pop.  does  not 
exceed  50  to  the  sq.  m.  The  pop.  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  Gujrat  rises  to  about  170.  More  than 
half  the  whole  pop.  of  Hindostan  is  contained  in 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges:  computing  the 
area  of  this  tract  at  290,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop. 
at  60,000,000,  the  average  rate  per  sq.  m.  exceeds 
200,  which  is  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  our  own 
island.  Within  this  wide  range,  however,  there 
is  a  great  diflference  in  the  rates  of  population. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  the 
W.  confines  of  Bahar,  which  comprises,  of  course, 
the  tract  of  inundation,  a  territory  of  upwards  of 
80,000  sq.  m.  contains  a  pop.  of  more  than  300  to 
the  so.  m.  The  tract  or  inundation  itself  far 
exceed  this.  1  bus  the  district  of  Burdwan  has 
a  density  of  693;  that  of  Uooghly,  548;  the 
districts  of  which  Calcutta  is  the  centre,  540 ;  and 
that  of  MooTshedabad,  above  400.  As  the  country 
becomes  mountainous  to  the  E.,  the  population 
diminishes.  Thus  Backeigunge  has  but  450; 
Chittagong,  235 ;  and  Tipperah,  200  to  the  sq.  m. 
In  the  low  lands  to  the  S.  of  Bengal,  including 
Midnapore  and  Cuttack,  the  ratio  is  but  225. 
From  the  W.  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  confiuence 
of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  the  country  is 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation,  and  although 
very  fertile,  the  pop.  is  only  at  the  rate  of  220  to 
the'sq.  m. ;  but  in  this  is  included  the  large,  hilly, 
and  wide  district  of  Rhamgur,  which  has  no 
higher  ratio  than  100.  The  whole  of  the  plain  to 
the  W.,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  till  it 
terminates  in  the  Great  Desert,  may  be  computed 
to  have  a  density  of  population  not  exceeding 
180  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  the  proportion  generally 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  westwards.  The  Pun- 
jab, or  plain  watered  by  the  five  affluents  of  the 
Indus,  probably  does  not  contain  a  pop.  of  more 
than  100  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  50  would  oe  a  lar^ 
estimate  for  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  Tlie  exten- 
sive desert  lying  between  the  western  limit  of 
the  Gangetic  plain  most  probably  does  not  con- 
tain 10  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. 

Higtory. — The  Hindoos,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
have  no  histor>';  they  do  not  even  possess  any 
rational,  connected,  and  authentic  narrative  of 
their  own  affairs  for  a  single  century.  The  oldest 
inscription  found  in  Hindostan,  and  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  dates  but  23  years  before  Christ : 
one  of  the  most  authentic  eras  dates  but  57  years 
before  that  of  Christ ;  and  another  of  extensive 
currency  dates  78  years  after  Christ,  the  origin  of 
both  being  buried  in  fable.  The  first  of  these 
dates  is  but  three  centuries  after  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,  and  about  five  centuries  more  recent 
than  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in 
Europe.  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  is  but  640, 
and  a  ruin  connected  with  it  1,142,  years  old,  the 
latter  being,  however,  a  date  which  rests  on  tradi- 
tion only.  In  so  far,  then,  as  history  is  concerned, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  companions  and  successors 
of  Alexander,  who  describe  the  Hindoos  as  in 
many  respects  resembling  what  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  we  might,  for  all  that  their  own  his- 
tory teaches,  be  led  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
an  ancient,  but  a  comparatively  recent  people. 
Independent  of  history,  however,  there  remains 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Hindoos  had 
been  very  early  civilised.  The  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  the  existence  amongst  them  of  the 
utereture  of  at  least  three  hmguages,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  living  people. 


These  are  the  Sanscrit,  a  language  of  complex 
grammatical  structure,  like  the  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Arabic ;  the  Sariswati,  or  Pracrit,  a  langua^  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit,  but  of  simpler  structure, 
and  bearing  something  like  the  relation  to  it  which 
the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin;  and  the  Pali,  a 
language  also  of  a  simpler  structure,  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  but  formed  in  a  different  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.    The  first  of  these  is  at  the 
present  day  the  sacred  language  of  all  who  follow 
the  Brahminical  religion,  as  the  last  is  that  of 
those  who  follow  the  Buddhist  worship,  whether 
in  India  or  beyond  it.    All  these  languages  appear 
to  have  been  dialects  of  people  who  lived  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.     The 
Hindoos  and  their  ancient  writings  p)int  very  dis- 
tinctly to  the  territory  lying  W.  of  Delhi,  ou  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  as  the  seat  of  the  people  who  spoke 
the  Sanscrit.  There  are  certainly  many  argiunents 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Brahminical  wor- 
ship originated  in  this  quarter,  and  that  the  nation 
that  propagated  it,  and  spread  civilisation  ovir 
India,  inhabited  this  country.    Thus,  the  upprr 
and  elevated  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  is 
as  much  the  principal  scene  of  all  the  great  events 
of  Hindoo  mythology  as  Greece  was  of  those  of 
the  Greek  m  vthology.    Here  are  the  scenes  of  the 
wars  of  the  Mahabarat,  of  the  kingdom  of  Rama, 
of  the  localities  of  the  adventures  of  Krishna, 
Hastinapura,  Ayoda,  and  Matthura.  The  principal 
holy  places  are  also  here ;  as  Gya,  Allahabad,  Be- 
nares, Hurdwar;  not  to  mention  the  great  Gangc:! 
itself,  the  Jumna,  and  their  sacred  tributarici^. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  langua^  and  religion 
tends  to  corroborate  this*  supposition.    Thus,  the 
Sanscrit  most  abounds,   and  exists  in  gruiteft 
purity  in  the  dialects  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  gradually  diminishes 
both  in  amount  and  purity  in  proportion  aa  we 
recede  from  it  to  the  E.,  and  particularly  to  the  S. 
The  distinction  of  castes  is  also  most  strongly 
marked  in  this  part  of  Hindostan,  and  diminish^ 
away  from  it  The  country  itself,  from  its  fertility, 
salubrity,  and  freedom  fmra  rank  v^etation  and 
forest,  must  at  all  times  have  been  more  favourable 
to  the  development  and  progress  of  an  early  civi- 
lisation than  any  other  portion  <tf  India.  Although 
the  incursion  of  Alexander  (u.c.  325)  made  India 
known  to  the  European  world,  its  effect  upon  the 
people  of  India  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  of  the  thirteen  expeditions  of  Malimoud 
of  Ghiznee.    It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
the  influence  of  the  kingdom  which  his  successors 
established  in  Bactria,  and  which  lasted  for  130 
years,  was  much  greater.    The  Greek  princes  of 
Bactria  appear  to  have  conquered  several  of  the 
NW.  provinces  of  India;  and  from  this  source,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  Hindoos  derived  (heir  knowledge 
of  astronomy.     The  real  history  of  India  com- 
mences with  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion,  in 
the  year  1,000,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  cen- 
turies after  the  invasion  of  Alexander.    The  hero 
of  these  invasions,  for  there  were  thirteen  of  them, 
was  Mahmoud,  sovereign  of  Ghiznee,  in  Aflghanis- 
tan,  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  Turkish 
slave,  but  who  had  raised  himself  to  sovereign 
power.    Mahmoud  pushed  his  conquests,  or  nther 
mcursions,  as  far  as  Cano^e,  Bundlecund,  and 
Gujrat.    India  waa  at  this  tune  divided  among^t 
many  sovereigns,  most  of  them  petty  ones ;  and 
the  resistance  made  to  the  conqueror  was  hardly 
more  formidable  than  that  which  the  Americans 
offered  to  the  Spaniards.    Towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Affghans  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  history.    A 
chief  of  this  nation,  of  the  district  of  Gaur,  raised 
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bimself  to  independent  sovereignty,  and  while  the 
Turkmans  seized  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Ghiz- 
nian  empire,  he  and  hb  successors  seized  upon  the 
capital  and  its  eastern  provinces,  while  the  second 
pnnce  of  the  race,  Mahomed  Gauri,  invaded  II in- 
dostan.    His  favourite  general,  Cootub,  originally 
a.  Turkish  slave,  pushed  the  AfTghan  conquests 
as  for  as  Gujrat;  and  Mahomed  dving  without 
children,  Cootub  seized  upon  the  IncQan  conquests 
of  his  master,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Delhi  in  the  year  1193.    This  may  be 
considered  as  the  date  of  the  first  effectual  con- 
quest of  Hindostan.    From  this  period  down  to 
1525,  or  in  322  years,  twenty-six  Affghan  princes 
reigned  in  DelhL    But  it  is  not  to  oe  supposed 
that  the  Delhi  sovereigns  of  this  race  ever  ruled 
over  all  Hindostan;  for  in  the  Deccan,  Gujrat, 
Malwah,  Juanpore,  and  Bengal,  there  were  inde- 
pendent Mohammedan  princes,  who  conquered, 
and  ruled  for  themselves,  and  manj|r  Hindoo  sove- 
reigns continued  unsubdued.    Dunng  the  reign  of 
the  Affghan  princes  of  Delhi,  in  1398,  Timour  in- 
vaded India,  but  his  expedition  was  a  mere  plun- 
dering incursion.    In  1525,  India  was  invaded  by 
Baber,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Timour,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  little  principality  of  Fiighana,  a 
territofy  lying  between  the  Pamer  mountains  and 
river  Jaxartes  to  the  S.,  and  Kashgar  and  Samar- 
cand  to  the  £.  and  W.    He  had  first  conquered 
Caubul  and  Candahar,  and  from  the  first  of  these 
entered  Hindostan,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan   sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi.    With  him  began  the  race  of 
princes  improperly  called  Mogul  by  Europeans 
and  Indians,  for  neither  Baber  nor  his  ancestor 
Timour  were  Moguls,  but  Turks.    All  the  con- 
querors of  Hindostan,  in  fact,  who  were  not  Aff- 
ghans,  were  Turks,  or  natives  of  the  great  province 
or  kingdom  of  Transoxiana,  whose  native  tongue 
was  Turkish.    Neither  were  any  of  them  Persians, 
though  the  language  of  the  latter  people,  being 
a  more  cultivated  tongue  than  their  own,  was 
adopted  by  both  the  Turkish  and  Affghan  races  of 
princes.    It  will  be  oliserved  that  the  last  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  India  took  place  27  years  after 
Yasco  de  Gfama  found  his  way  to  that  country. 
The  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  under  Au- 
rungzebe,  who  died  in  1707,  and  it  began  to  decline 
immediately  on  the  death  of  his  son  and  successor, 
in  1712.    The  Mohammedan  power  acquired  its 
greatest  extent  under  Aurungzebe ;  but  even  un- 
der him  was  much  inferior,  not  onlv  in  resources 
but  in  extent,  to  the  empire  now  held  by  Britain 
in  the  same  country.    The  passage  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  opened  the  way  to  a  new  and  more 
formidable  race  of  conquerors.    The  Portuguese, 
by  whom  it  was  effected,  never  acquired  more  than 
a  petty  territonr  on  the  W.  coast ;  and  the  conti- 
nental acquisitions  of  the  Dutch  were  limited  to 
a  few  commercial  factories.    The  French,  at  one 
time,  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  great  Indian  sovereignty ;  but,  in 
the  end,  they  were  completely  worsted  by  the 
greater  resources  and  superior  maritime  strength 
of  the  English,  and  by  the  extraordinary  talents, 
courage,  and  enterprise  of  Clive.    The  first  terri- 
torial acquisition  of  Great  Britain  consisted  of  a 
patch  of  5  sq.  m.  of  land  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  Madras  now  stands.    The  real  foundations 
of  the  British  Indian  empire  were  laid  in  the  in- 
terval between  1750  and  1765,  when  Clive  defeated 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Bf  (^1  and  the  Mogul  him- 
self, and  acquired  Bengal,  the  richest  of  all  the 
Indian  provinces,  the  most  easily  defended,  and 
that  which  has  afforded,  throughout,  those  resour- 
ces which  have  enabled  Great  Britain  to  conquer 
and  to  preserve  all  our  subsequent  acquisitions. 


Tlie  total  area  and  population  of  British  India  ac- 
cording to  ofiiciai  returns  of  1862  are  as  follows : — 


PTMldMldM 

ATM  In  Edc. 
8quM«  HUM 

Popnlatien 

OoTemor-General'sdistrlct 
Bengal       .... 
Madras      .... 
Bombay     .... 
Punjaub    .... 
North-west  Provinces 

170,330 
280,200 
125,805 
137,743 
100,406 
116,493 

933,722 

14,165,161 
41,498,608 
23,127,855 
11,937,612 
14,794,611 
80,110,497 

Total     . 

185.634,244 

The  above  numbers  of  the  population  are  but 
the  result  of  estimates,  as  an  accurate  enumeration 
has  never  been  made — and,  probably,  cannot  be 
made— owing  to  religious  prejudices,  and  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life  or  the  natives  of  India.  Some 
authorities  estimate  the  population  of  the  British 
Indian  empire  at  close  upon  200  millions. 

The  English  population  in  India  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  by  the  several 
governments,  to  only  125,945  persons  in  1861. 
Of  these  125,945  people,  84,083  went  to  compose 
the  British  officers  and  men  of  the  Indian 
army ;  while  22,556  consisted  of  men  and  boys  in 
civil  life,  includinjg  the  civilians  in  the  public 
service ;  the  remaming  19,806  being  females,  of 
whom  9,778  were  over  20  years  of  age.  When  tho 
census  was  taken,  the  number  of  females  of  Eng- 
lish origin  in  India  above  the  age  of  15  was 
11,636,  including  8,856  wives  and  1,146  widows. 
Of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  royal  army  93  per 
cent  of  all  ages  were  unmarried,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  civilians  above  the  age  of  20  unmarried 
amounted  to  50  per  cent. 

According  to  returns  published  In  April  1862, 
the  whole  Hidian  army  numbered  nearly  200,000, 
of  which  number  8,962  were  European  officers,  and 
70,489  European  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men ;  the  native  officers  and  men  amounting  to 
108,382,  exclusive  of  11,652  men  in  the  Punjaub 
local  force.  The  distribution  of  these  troops  was 
as  follows :  88,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  Bengal, 
the  north-west  provinces,  and  the  Punjaub; 
42,000  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  54,000  in 
Madras.    (See  India.) 

LemgvageB, — It  has  been  stated,  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  25  native  languages  spoken  through- 
out Hindostan,  independent  of  Uie  dialects  of 
tribes  in  a  very  rude  state  of  society.  The  Hin- 
doos of  the  N.  portion  of  Hindostan  are  acquainted 
with  three  dead  languages,  viz.  the  Sanscnt,  the 
Saraswatty,  or  Pracrit,  and  the  Pali  Of  these 
three  the  Sanscrit  contains  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  oldest.  It  was  the  language  of  a  people 
who,  according  to  a  very  probable  Ilindoo  tra- 
dition already  referred  to,  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  a  little  way  to  tne  N  W.  of  the  city 
of  Delhi,  and  with  it  probably  originated  the 
Brahminical  religion,  and  the  first  dawn  of  Hindoo 
civilisation.  The  Saraswatty  or  Piacrit  was  the 
language  that  succeeded  it  m  the  same  countiy, 
,  and  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  it 
that  the  Italian  does  to  Latin.  The  Pali  is  a  lan- 
guage which  sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Bahar. 
Of  ^bis,  also,  the  Sanscrit  forms  the  groundwork, 
and  the  relation  between  them  may  ue  supposed 
to  bear  a  similar  relation  to  that  which  subsista 
between  the  Spanish,  or  French,  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  With  the  people  speaking  the  Pali  lan> 
^uage  sprung  up  the  religion  of  Buddh ;  and  Pali 
IS,  to  the  present  day,  the  sacred  language  of  all 
the  Asiatic  nations  who  have  Buddhism  for  their 
national  wozship.    The  ezistenoo  of  these  three 
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languages,  that  have  snocewiTely  ceased  to  be 
Bpokeni  afTords.  aa  before  oboen-ed,  satiafactoiy 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civili- 
sation. One  or  other  of  the  languages  in  question 
is  more  or  less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  every 
language  of  Hindostan,  but  also  with  the  languages 
of  most  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  the  N. 
they  form  the  groundwork  of  these  languages,  as 
Latin  does  of  Italian ;  to  the  S.,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  engrafted  on  the  language  in  something 
like  the  manner  in  which  the  French  is  engrafted 
on  our  own  Saxon  tongue.  The  literanr  Hindoos 
reckon  that  there  are  ten  cultivated  languages, 
having  a  written  character  and  a  literature,  viz. 
five  to  the  N.,  called  ihe/ive  (Tomts,  and  five  to  the 
S.,  called  the  Jive  Dravin.  The  enumeration, 
however,  b  not  very  clear  and  distinct,  at  least 
as  applicable  to  present  times.  The  Gaura  are  the 
Saraswatty,  Canoi,  Gauva  or  Bengalee,  Maithila 
or  Tirutiya,  and  the  Ooiissa.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  dead  language  alreadv  mentioned.  The  Mai- 
thila is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  district 
of  Tirhoot,  the  Gauva  is  the  language  of  the  nu- 
merous people  of  Bengal,  already  mentioned,  and 
the  Oonssa  or  Uxra,  ofthe  people  of  Cattack.  The 
Canoj,  as  such,  is  an  extmct  language,  but  is 
considered,  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  modem  Hindee,  the  most  cultivated  and 
generally  spoken  of  all  the  native  languages  of 
Ilindostan.  Upon  the  language  of  Canoj  has  been 
grafted  the  Persian,  the  court  and  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohammedan  conauerors  of  India. 
This  language,  in  fact,  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
Hindoo,  very  much  as  the  French  is  found  in  our 
own  Saxon  tongue,  its  introduction  having  been 
effected  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Besides  the 
local  language  of  each  district,  the  Hindee  is 
commonly  spoken  by  all  persons  of  education 
throughout  idl  parts  of  India,  and  almost  univer- 
sally by  all  persons  of  the  Mohammedan  peisua^ 
sion.    Its  prevalence,   it   may   be   observed,  is 

1)robably  owing  as  much  to  the  parent  language 
laving  been,  previously  to  the  conquest,  the  lan- 
guage of  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  as  to 
the  subsequent  influence  of  the  conquerors.  With- 
out this  supposition,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  first  permanent  conquest  of  the  Afighans, 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  until  it  acquired 
its  existing  form,  it  should  have  acquired  so  wide 
an  extension  as  it  is  found  to  possess. 

The  five  Dravirs  are  the  Tamul,  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, very  improperly,  the  Malabar ;  the  Ma- 
harashtra or  Mahratta ;  the  Kamata  or  Canara ; 
the  Telinga  or  Talugu,  improperly  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Gentoo;  and  the  GujratL  The 
groundwork  of  all  these  languages  is  peculiar;  but 
upon  all  of  them  ia  engrafted  more  or  less  of  ^e 
Sanscrit  language,  or  its  derivative,  the  Pracrit; 
the  amount  of  words  decreasing,  as  we  proceed  S., 
until,  in  the  ancient  Tamul,  it  disappears  alto- 
gether. The  Tamul,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Canara 
are  cUvided  into  two  dialects,  an  ancient  and  a 
modem ;  the  first  containing  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  bdng  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  people 
at  lai;^ 

Besides  these  more  cultivated  tongues,  there  are 
at  least  20  languages  spoken  by  nations  tolerably 
civilised,  and  of  considerable  numbers,  as  the 
Assami,  spoken  in  Assam ;  the  Nepali,  Boeali,  and 
Dogari,  tnree  languages  spoken  m  Kepaul;  the 
Cashmeri,  spoken  in  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Cashmere;  the  Punjabi,  spoken  in  the  country 
of  the  five  affluents  of  the  Indus ;  the  Multani, 
the  dialect  of  the  prov.  of  Multan ;  the  Sindhi, 
spoken  by  the  Sindhians,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus;  the  Bikaneri;  the  Marwari;    the  Jaya- 


puri;  the  Odepnri;  four  languages  spoken  in 
Kajpootana;  the  Hamti;  and  the  Braja,  spoken 
in  the  higher  portions  of  the  valleys  of  tne  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and  derivatives  of  the  Saraswatty  «}r 
Pracrit ;  the  Magadhi,  spoken  in  the  S.  portioo  of 
the  prov.  of  Bidiar;  the  Malwa,  spoken  in  the 
prov.  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Bundela,  spoken 
m  the  prov.  of  Bundlecund.  Many  of  these  lan- 
guages are  in  course  of  gradual  extinction  and 
absorption  by  the  Hindee,  as  the  Celtic  dialects  of 
our  own  country  are  in  progress  of  extinction  by 
the  English ;  the  Annorican  by  the  French,  and 
the  BaMiue  by  the  Spanish.  To  the  S.  we  have 
the  Konkaui,  the  language  of  the  Concan ;  the 
Tulawa,  or  language  of  the  country  which  Knro- 
peans  call  Canara ;  and  the  Malayalim,  spoken  by 
the  inhab.  of  the  S.  portion  of  coast  lying  below 
the  W.  Ghauts,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 

Of  the  languages  of  rade  or  savage  tribes,  such 
as  the  Garrows,  Coolies,  Catties,  Gonds,  and  Cole^ 
not  less  than  80  may  be  enumerated.  Besides 
the  three  dead  languages,  one  of  them,  the  San- 
scritj  as  much  studied  as  Latin  is  in  Europe,  there 
are  m  India  eight  languages,  each  spoken  by  a 
numerous  pop. ;  20  spoken  by  people  less  nume- 
rous, but  still  civilised ;  and  at  least  80  spoken  by 
rade  tribes;  making  in  all  58  living  languageA. 
This  simple  fact  goes  far  to  prove  the  gen«ally 
admitted  fact  that  all  India  never  was  subject  to 
one  government,  or  never  even  thoroughly  united 
in  large  masses.  To  the  native  lan^tiages  now 
enumerated  roust  be  added  the  Persian,  still  as 
much  studied,  and  much  more  generally  written, 
than  Latin  is  in  Europe ;  the  Arabic,  often  studietl, 
from  religious  motives,  although  not  spoken ;  tlic 
Portuguese  is  a  good  deal  spoken  on  some  parts 
of  the  maritime  coast,  especially  by  the  converts 
to  Christianity ;  and  the  English,  which  has  be- 
gun to  make  considerable  progress. 

IMaraturt.  —  The  best  and  largest  portion  of 
Hindoo  literature  is  contained  in  the  dead  San- 
scrit ;  that  which  is  contained  in  the  seven  living 
languages  alreadv  enumerated  being  for  the  most 
part  little  else  tlian  translations,  or  rather  paim- 

Chnses,  from  it.  To  Hindoo  literature  in  any 
inguage,  prose  compoution  is  hardly  known. 
Every  thing  is  in  verse,  from  works  o^  imagina- 
tion to  history,  to  treatises  on  theology,  astro- 
nomy, medicine,  grammars,  and  even  dictionaries. 
These  facts  are  at  once  evidence  of  antiquity  and 
of  mdeness,  while  they  show  that,  for  2,(100  or 
or  8,000  yean  at  least,  native  literature  has  made 
little  progress.  The  Hindoos  have  been  said  to  be, 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  condition,  in  re- 
ference to  literature,  of  the  Europeans  d[  the 
middle  ages ;  who  had  no  books  but  such  as  they 
inherited  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  are  in  a  much  worse  condition,  inas- 
much as  their  models  are  incomparably  inferior. 
The  two  most  celebrated  works  of  Hindoo' literature 
are  the  Mahabarat  and  the  Ramayana;  the  one 
giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  sons  of  Bha- 
rat,  and  the  other  the  adventures  of  Rama,  king  of 
A^ndhya  or  Oude,  a  supposed  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  the  *  Preserver  of  the  Hindoo  Triad.* 
The  scene  of  both  is  laid  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Mr.  Mill  s  description 
of  these  poems,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
which  have  been  truislated  into  English,  is  not 
unjustly  depreciatory  :—*  These  fictions,' says  he, 
'are  more  extravagant,  and  more  unnatural,  not 
only  less  correspondent  with  the  phjrsical  and 
moral  laws  of  this  globe,  but,  in  reahty,  less  inge- 
nious, more  monstrous,  with  less  of  anything  that 
engage  the  affection,  awaken  sjrmpathy,  or  excite 
admiration,  reverence,  or  terror,  than  the  poems  of 
any  other,  even  the  radest,  people  with  whom  our 
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koowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us 
acquainted.  They  are  excessively  prolix  and 
tedious.  They  are  often,  through  long  passages, 
trlHin^  and  childish  to  a  degree  which  those 
acquainted  with  only  European  poetry  can  hardly 
conceive.'  (History  of  British  India,  i  362.,  4to. 
edition.) 

Science, — The  sciences  in  which  the  Hindoos 
have  made  some  progress  are  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  The  first  and  second 
are  probably  the  only  ones  in  which,  perhaps, 
they  are  entitled  to  lay  any  claim  to  originality. 
They  are  probably  the  inventors  of  the  system  of 
notation,  which  the  Arabs  borrowed  from  them, 
and  we  from  the  Arabs.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  the  Hindoos  are  clumsy  arith- 
meticians ;  and  tbat^  as  in  the  case  of  gunpowder, 
certainly  invented  in  China,  it  is  in  Lurope  only 
that  the  art  has  been  perfected. 

In  geography,  medicine,  botany,  and  the  phy- 
sical sciences  generally,  the  Hindoos,  like  other 
ABiatic  nations,  may  be  considered  as  profoundly 
i^orant.  In  metaphysical  and  ethical  specula- 
tions, more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  such  a 
people,  they  have  indulged  to  a  much  greater  de> 
jftee ;  and  their  speculations  in  grammar  especially 
if  not  distinguished  for  utility,  are  remarkable  for 
ingenuity.  The  Samicrit  language,  dbtinguished 
for  the  complexity  and  variety  of  its  structure, 
has  afforded  an  ample  field  for  such  discussions. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  their 
languages  that  is  subjected  to  rules,  and  that 
they  have  never  composed  a  grammar  of  any  of 
the  living  languages.  Geometry  b  another 
science,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Hindoos ;  but  their  earliest  treatises  are  of  the 
seventh  century,  1,000  years  after  they  had  been 
in  contact  with  tiie  Greeks  of  Bactria,  and  at  least 
15  centuries  after  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
science  in  Greece  itself.  In  astronomy,  the  Hin- 
doos make  large  claims  to  antiquity,  reckoning 
their  tables  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cali- 
yuga,  or  iron  age  of  the  Hindoo  mythology",  8,102 
years  before  Christ  Of  such  an  antiquity,  bow- 
ever,  there  are  great  doubts ;  and  the  more  gene- 
ral opinion  seems  now  to  be,  that  the  astronomy 
of  the  Hindoos  was  either  derived  from  the  Bac- 
trian  Greeks,  or  intermediately  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  coincidence  between  it  and 
the  Greek  astronomy,  is  at  all  events,  both  re- 
markable and  suspicious.  Thus,  the  days  of  the 
week  are  seven  in  number,  and  named  after  the 
ivvcn  planets;  while  they  follow  in  the  same  order 
as  they  do  in  the  Greek.  The  ecliptic  is  divided, 
ad  among  the  Greeks,  into  12  signs,  with  the 
.same  names,  emblems,  and  arrangement;  and  the 
signs  are  also  diWded  into  30  degrees.  As  theae 
matters  are  purely  arbitrary,  they  cannot  but  have 
had  tlie  same  source.  'I'wo  things  seem  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  all  parties ;  viz.,  tliat  the  Hindoo 
astronomv  is  empirical,  and  not  founded  on  gene- 
ral principles ;  and  that,  among  the  Hindoos, 
astronomy  has  only  been  used  as  an  auxiliary  to 
astrology,  and  never  applied  to  any  useful  prac- 
tical purpoite ;  with  tlie  exception,  and  this  in  a 
very  rude  mamier,  of  reckoning  time. 

Arts. — The  arts  in  which  the  Hindoos  have 
made  the  ^ipreatest  progress  are,  agriculture, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  architecture.  The  ox,  buf- 
falo, horse,  ass,  elephant,  hog,  dog,  sheep,  and 
goat  have  been  domesticated,  and  used  by  the 
Hindoos  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The  camel, 
probably,  lias  been  equally  long  known  in  Upper 
Hindostan.  The  common  poultry  is  also  of  great 
antiquity  among  the  Hindoos;  and  is  supposed, 
and  most  likely  with  good  reason,  to  have  spread 
from  them  to  the  W.  world.    The  buffalo  and  ox 
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only  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes ;  the  hone 
generally  for  war  or  pleasure,  now  and  then  for 
burthen ;  the  elephant  for  pleasure  or  burthen  ; 
the  camel  and  ass,  with  few  exceptions,  for  bur- 
then only.  With  the  exception  of  the  horse, 
camel,  sheep,  and  goat,  every  one  of  the  animals 
above  enumerated  are  still  found  in  many  parts  of 
India  in  the  wild  state.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments used  by  the  Hindoos  are  simple  and  rude, 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  among  poor 
occupants,  cultivating  each  a  small  patch  uf  land 
upon  an  uncertain  tenure;  and  the  process  is 
equally  rude.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  S.  part  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  native  of  this  country,  accustomed  to 
the  more  perfect  implements  and  prtxsesses  of 
English  husbandry,  would  expect  to  find  them. 
The  greatest  exercise  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
Hindoos  in  agriculture  is  displayed  in  works  of 
irrigation;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  when  he  understands  that  through  means 
of  imgation  the  produce  of  the  land  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  always  multipli^  never  less 
than  five  fold,  and  often  as  much  as  ten.  The 
works  for  this  purpose  consist  of  immense  embank- 
ments, reservom  or  tanks,  and  wells.  The  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  celebrated  mound  of  the 
Cavei^  in  S.  India  afford  examples  of  the  first  de- 
scription of  works :  reservoirs  or  tanks  are  some- 
times of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  converting 
4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  what  is  often  a  dreary  desert 
of  sand  into  productive  corn-fields;  these  are  mo4t 
frequent  in  ».  India.  Wells,  which  are  often  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  between  200  and  300  ft.,  affoid  the 
principal  means  of  irrigation  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Gauges.  In  a  few  cases  there 
exist  canals  for  irrigaaon  resembling  those  of 
I^mbardy,  but  these  are  of  Mohammedan,  not 
Hindoo,  origin. 

The  articles  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos  from 
very  early  times,  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet, 
several  pulses,  the  sugar-cane,  sesame,  mustard, 
the  cocoa,  areca,  and  other  pialms;  cardamoms, 
ginger,  black  pepper,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  indigo, 
madder,  the  mango,  and  the  banana.  From  the 
Mohammedans  they  received  the  vine,  the  fig,  the 
apple,  peach,  and  pear :  the  pomegranate,  Times, 
and  oranges ;  the  carrot,  onion,  and  melon,  with 
the  opium  poppy.  From  Europeans  they  have  re- 
ceived maize,  oats,  common  potatoes,  the  batata 
or  sweet  potato,  the  ground  pulse  or  arachis,  the 
capsicum,  guava,  and  pine-apple,  by  way  of 
America;  the  shadock,  from  Java;  the lichi, from 
China;  and  most  of  the  common  pot-herbs,  direct 
from  Europe.  The  sugar-cane  is  most  probably  a 
native  of  Hindostan,  and  the  art  of  manufacturing 
coarse  sugar  from  it  is  traced  by  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ^wwr,  to  Bengal.  The  art  of  granulating 
sugar,  and  separating  it  from  the  molasses,  was 
probably  introduced  into  India  from  China,  a»  the 
name  of  the  commixlity  Cftini^  would  seem  to  im- 
ply. The  art  of  candying  or  ciyst^lising  sugar, 
the  only  mode  of  refining  practised  in  the  East, 
was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  themselves  appear  to  have  first  practised  the 
art  in  Egypt,  as  the  name  of  the  article  MUri 
(that  is,  Egyptian),  would  seem  to  import. 

The  Hinooos  had  made  a  far  greater  progress 
in  the  art  of  weaving,  than  in  any  other.  It  was 
confined  to  material  which  their  country  either 
produced  in  great  abundance,  or  of  great  excel- 
lence ;  or  of  which,  in  fact,  in  ancient  times,  they 
may  be  considered  to  have  possessed  nearly  a 
monopoly,  >4z.,  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of  the 
llbetian  goat.  With  the  exception  of  silk, 
which  they  had  in  common  witn  China,  India 
may  be  considered  as  the  native  countrv  both  of 
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the  material  and  manufacture  of  the  others.  The 
cotton  plant  is  grown  almost  every  where,  from 
the  S.  extremity  of  India  ap  to  the'valleys  of  the 
most  N.  ran^e  of  the  Himalaya,  and  it  may  be 
traced  from  India  to  every  warm  country  by  its 
original  Sanscrit  name.  The  quality  and  nature 
<>f  the  fabric  varies  every  where  with  the  auality 
of  the  plant ;  and  hence  a  vast  variety  of  fabrics, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  districts  producing  the 
raw  material:  thus  the  fine  textures  known  in 
Kurope  as  Dacca  muslins,  were  prcKluced  only  in 
that  district  in  which  is  cultivated,  within  narrow 
limits,  a  variety  of  the  plant,  with  a  staple  re- 
markable for  fineness  and  beauty,  not  found  any 
where  else. 

Silk  weaving,  like  that  of  cotton,  is  an  art  which 
has  been  practised  from  remote  antiquity  in  India. 
In  the  Simscrit  language  there  is  a  peculiar  name 
for  the  class  of  persons  exclusively  employed  in 
the  feeding  of  silk  worms.  The  variety  of  the 
latter  bred  in  India  differs  from  that  of  China  and 
Europe;  and  the  species  of  mulbeny  grown  for 
the  food  of  the  worm  is  a  distinct  one  from  that 
used  either  in  £urope  or  China.  But  as  the 
Hindoos  are  much  inferior  in  skill  and  ingenuity 
to  the  Chinene,  the  silk  fabrics  of  Ilindostan  have 
never  equalled  those  of  China;  nor  is  the  raw 
material,  even  now,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
though  under  the  superior  care  and  skill  of  Euro- 
peans. The  Cashmerians,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  well-known  shawls  which  bear  their  names, 
are  descended  from  genuine  Hindoos ;  and  though 
the  shawl  goat  be  not  a  native  of  their  country, 
they  were  the  nearest  civilised  people  to  the  rude 
nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  it  belonged.  They 
naturally,  therefore,  became  the  manufacturers; 
and  the  invention  of  the  shawl  manufacture  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos.  From 
these  statements,  it  wlU  appear  that  the  discoveries 
now  described,  and  the  pmgress  in  manufacturing 
industry  which  they  imply,  are  rather  owing  to 
the  accident  of  position  than  to  any  superiority  of 
skill  and  ingenuity.  This  is  at  once  apparent,  by 
the  little  skill  which  the  Hindoos  evince  in  arts, 
where  they  poesess  no  superiority  in  the  raw 
material,  as  in  woollen  textures,  iron  fabrics,  and 
earthenware,  in  respect  to  which  there  are  few 
nations  ruder  and  more  unsuccessful.  Orme,  who 
is  followed  by  Mill,  ascribes  the  superiority  of  the 
Hindoos  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  to  the 
peculiar  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  Hindoo  hand ; 
out  this  is  a  fancy  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever!  The  Hindoos,  comparing  them 
with  other  nations  in  the  same  state  of  society, 
and  to  Europeans  until  comparatively  recent 
periods,  hail  attained  considerable  skill  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  producing  colours  that  are  both  fast  and 
briluaut.  Here  also,  however,  they  had  several 
advantages  of  tlie  same  nature  as  those  already 
described,  such  as  the  possession  of  indigo,  lac,  and 
madder,  throe  of  the  finest  and  most  durable  of  all 
known  colouring  materials.  Inferior  dyes,  such 
as  the  carthamus,  morinda,  turmeric,  and  sappan, 
arc  also  natives  of  the  country.  Their  dyeing  pro- 
cesses, however,  have  always  been,  and  are,  tedious, 
operose,  and  empirical. 

Nearly  the  whole  architecture  of  the  Hindoos 
whidi  deserves  notice  is  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion. The  people  have  always  lived  in  huts, 
and  even  their  chiefs  and  princes  were  satisfied 
with  very  mean  accommodation;  and  the  only 
palaces  have  been  those  of  the  gods.  But  even 
their  temples  are  more  distinguished  for  magni- 
tude, the  substantia)  nature  of  the  materials,  and 
the  elaborate  character  of  the  ornaments  than  for 
beauty,  grandeur,  or  propriety.  Many  of  the  mo«t 
remarkable    consist    of   caves,    or    subterranean 


grottoes;  and  the  rest  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
pjTamidal  form.  One  claM  of  religious  monu- 
ments which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  tbe 
architecture  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  19 
wholly  wanting  among  the  Hindoos,  —  thaat 
erected  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  a  circumstanoe  no 
doubt  arising  from  the  universal  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  corpse,  and  the  belief  in  the  decline  of  the 
metempsvchosis. 

Of  a  fat  higher  order  is  the  architecture  intro- 
duced into  India  by  the  Mohammedans,  particu- 
larly since  the  time  of  the  Turkish  dynasty,  the 
descendants  of  Timour.  These  consist  of  mosques 
and  mausoleums,  in  the  style  of  architecture 
introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain ;  and  are  *w 
remarkable  ?or  beaxtty  and  chasteness  of  design, 
grace  of  proportion,  and  excellence  of  material 
and  workmanship,  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  compared 
with  the  finest  remains  of  Grecian  or  Roman  art. 
In  these  Mohammedan  buildings,  wlat«  and 
coloured  marbles  are  largely  employed,  a  m^erial 
never  seen  in  any  Hindoo  building,  though  very 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  Mohammedan  moniiments, 
well  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the 
Tajemahal,  is  situated  near  the  city  of  A^ra,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  a  mausoleum 
occupying,  with  its  gardens,  a  quadrangle  of  forty 
acres ;  the  principal  building,  with  its  domes  and 
minarets,  being  almost  wholly  of  whit«  marble. 
This  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Sbah-Jefaan,  about 
two  centuries  ago.  Even  the  palaces  of  the 
Mohammedan  princes,  and  the  houses  of  the 
omrahs  were  bmlt  in  a  very  superior  style  to  those 
of  the  Hindoos  of  the  same  rank.  In  fiKt,  the 
Mohammedan  architecture  exhibits  unqnestion- 
able  evidence  of  superior  science,  taste  and  ciriliaa- 
tion. 

In  useful  architecture,  such  as  the  eonstmctlon 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  accommodation  for 
travellen,  the  Hindoos  have  made  very  little 
progress,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examinatimi  of 
the  more  S.  portion  of  India,  which  Mohammedan 
influence  hardly  reached.  The  ancient  Hindoos 
were  unacauainted  with  the  arch,  and  hardly  ever 
built  a  bridge  of  any  sort..  Down  to  the  present 
day  the  principal  nven  of  the  Deocan  are  crossed 
on  wooden  floats,  or  in  baskets  covered  with 
leather.  Now  and  then  a  few  miles  of  good  road 
lead  to  some  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
on  the  ways  leading,  to  such  places  inns  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  called  cAotdfrtes,  are 
not  unfrequentlv  met  with.  These  consist  of  bare 
walls  and  a  roof,  without  food,  furniture  or  atten- 
dance. Both  these  roads  and  inns  have  been 
constructed  from  reli^ous  motives  only.  In  this 
department  of  architecture,  also,  the  Moham- 
medans have  made  considerable  improvements: 
the  only  bridges  existing  in  India  are  frf*  their  con- 
struction ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
public  roads. 

Ejfeet9  o^  BriHMh  ifti/e.— The  great  body  of  the 
Indian  people  had,  for  six  centurira  before  the 
commencement  of  British  government,  been  under 
the  dominion  of  foreigners ;  but  of  foreignen  more 
eneri^etic  than  themt«elves,  and  a  good  deal  mott 
ci\'ihsed.  Upon  a  fair  retrospect  of  what  they  have 
lost  and  gained  by  the  Mohammedan  dominion, 
they  must,  upon  the  whote,  be  considered  as  having 
been  considerable  gainen.  The  conquerors  being 
Asiatics,  and  approaching  to  the  native  inhabitants 
in  complexion,  manners,  customs,  and  state  of 
civilisation,  assimilated  with  the  latter,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  adopted  their  language  and  customs. 
Even  in  matters  of  religion,  where  the  difference 
was  widest,  a  considerable  share  of  toleration  was 
established;   and  Hindoos,  converts  to  Moham- 
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medanism,  and  mixed  races  were  in  time  admis- 
sible to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  not 
unfrequently  promoted  to  them.  This  condition 
of  things  was  saperseded  by  the  British  rule,  which 
may  now  be  considered  as  having  been  practically 
constituted  for  a  period  of  about  a  century.  The 
British  government,  as  established  in  India,  and 
as  it  u  now  in  operation,  may  be  considered  an 
enlightened  despotism,  a  good  deal  controlled  by 
the  public  opinion  of  Englishmen  on  the  spot,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  by  parliament  ana  public 
opinion  in  England,  and  possessing  some  advan- 
tages over,  but  also  many  disadvantages  which 
did  not  belong  to,  the  Mohammedan  government, 
which  it  supeneded.  It  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  first  was  that  which  intervened 
between  the  victory  of  Plassy  in  1757,  and  the 
effectual  interference  of  parliament  in  1784,  but 
not  practicaUv  enforced  till  1793,  an  interval  of 
36  years.  This  was  a  period  of  pretty  general 
anarchy,  accompanied  by  constant,  or  at  least 
frequent^  wars.  The  government  was  carried  on 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Mohammedan  system, 
and  did  not  pret^d  to  be  based  upon  any  other. 
The  taxes  were  levied  with  more  than  Moham- 
medan rapacity;  and  the  administration  of  justice 
followed  the  Mohammedan  law  with  less  than 
Mohammedan  intelligence.  The  only  modifica- 
tion in  any  of  these  particulars  depended  wholly 
on  the  moral  and  intellect4ial  character  of  a  few 
public  functionaries.  At  the  same  time  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  a  com- 
mercial monopoly,  exercised  by  the  government 
itself,  and  the  aim  of  which,  as  of  all  similar 
institutions,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  as  much 
as  poMible  of  the  produce  or  the  country  at  less 
than  it  cost,  and  to  sell  it  for  more  than  it  was 
worth.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  British 
government  during  the  period  in  question  could 
possibly  be  productive  of  beneficial  results  to  the 
native  inhab.  of  the  country ;  and  it  certainly  pro- 
duced none  to  the  parent  country,  whose  resources 
were  wasted,  and  whose  commerce  was  not  aug- 
mented by  the  possession  of  India. 

The  next  period  of  British  administration  em- 
braces the  twenty  years  from  1798  to  1818.  During 
this  time  the  land  tax,  the  greatest  burden  of  the 
Indian  people,  was  established  in  perpetuitjf 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  tem- 
tory.  Regular  courts  of  justice  were  instituted, 
and  the  judicial  and  fiscal  administrations  were 
carefully  and  completely  separated,  after  the 
example  of  European  nations.  The  commercial 
monopoly  continued  as  in  the  previous  period,  but 
it  was  exercised  with  greater  leniency  and  for- 
bearance, except  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  settle- 
ment and  resort  of  British  subjects  to  India,  the 
laws  against  which  were  more  rigorously  carried 
into  enect  than  ever.  Parliament  never  e&ectually 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  India  during  this  period; 
every  thing  was  presumed  to  be  going  on  prosper- 
ously. The  wars  that  were  carried  on  in  India  in 
the  meantime  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  raised  the  territorial  debt 
to  30,000,000^  sterling.  But  instead  of  reaping 
any  direct  advantage  from  these  acquisitions, 
parliament  was  obliged,  on  the  lapse  of  the 
charter,  to  exonerate  the  E.  I.  Company  from  a 
long  arrear  of  a  tribute  of  about  half  a  million 
sterling  a  year,  which  it  was  wholly  unable  to 
pay.  The  entire  advantage  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  India,  during  this  period  resolves  itself 
into  the  permanency  of  the  land-tax,  with  some 
ameliorations  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
freedom  from  foreign  aggression  and  invasion. 
The  English  nation  derived  no  benefit  whatever 
from  India;  the  commerce  with  it,  which  was 


but  of  trifling  importance,  continued  stationary; 
Great  Britam  paid  a  monopoly  price  for  every 
Indian  commodity  and  even  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  whole  of  the  paltiy  tribute  bargained 
for. 

The  third  period  commenced  in  1814,  and  con- 
tinued for  44  years,  till  1858.  In  1814  the  Indian 
trade  was,  in  a  great  measure,  thrown  open ;  and 
in  1834  the  last  vestige  of  monopoly,  and  even 
the  company's  commercial  character,  was  finally 

Sut  an  end  to, — a  measure  which,  with  some  draw- 
acks,  bad  been  productive  of  much  advantage 
both  to  the  people  of  India  and  of  England,  though 
in  a  greater  degree  to  the  latter.  The  exports  of 
India  to  this  country  more  than  doubled ;  and  the 
people  of  India  and  of  En^^land  respectively  re- 
ceived each  other's  productions  for  about  from  a 
half  to  a  third  part  of  what  they  cost  them  under 
the  monopoly.  The  influx  of  Europeans  into  India 
was  followed  by  a  great  influx  of  British  capital ; 
and  something  like  a  public  and  independent  opi- 
nion sprung  up  at  the  principal  seats  of  commerce, 
to  control  the  despotism  of  a  virtually  absolftte 
government.  A  system  of  effectual  native  edu- 
cation may  also  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1814: 
and  the  native  inhab.  of  the  principsi  towns,  who 
before  considered  all  education  to  be  comprised  in 
the  study  of  the  Persian,  a  foreign  language,  or  of 
the  Sanscrit,  a  dead  one,  betook  themselves  with 
great  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the 
conqueronk  Finally,  the  fourth  period,  following 
in  the  wake  of  a  great  military  mutiny,  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  shared  in  by  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
drew  India  closer  to  Great  Britain  than  ever  it 
had  been  before.  The  commencement  of  the 
fourth  period  dates  from  the  Act  21  and  22  Vict, 
cap.  106,  called  '  An  Act  for  the  better  Govern- 
ment of  India,'  sanctioned  Aug.  2, 1858.  By  the 
terms  of  this  Act,  which  cannot  be  but  the  herald 
of  a  happier  future  and  real  *  better  government ' 
of  the  immense  British  empire  in  the  East,  all  the 
territories  hitherto  under  the  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  vested  in  the  sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    (See  India,  British.) 

From  the  third  period  of  history,  here  sketched, 
may  be  dated  the  abandonment^  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enlightened  inhab. 
of  the  towns,  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  their 
forefathers,  and  the  adoption  of  rational  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion ;  and  it  may  bo  remarked  as 
extraordinary,  that  this  species  of  conversion  has 
been  most  frequent  with  the  Brahminical  order. 
Commerce,  the  great  engine  by  which  civilisation, 
as  well  as  improved  morals,  nave  been  pruduce<l 
in  Europe,  has  begun  to  do  its  work  in  Uindostaii 
also.  1  he  value  of  knowledge  and  of  charucter 
has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  already  there  may  be 
counted  among  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  13om- 
bay,  and  other  places  where  commerce  is  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale,  Hindoo,  Mohammedan, 
and  Parsee  merchants,  as  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments, and  of  as  strict  probity,  as  any  community 
can  boast  of. 

The  disadvantsges  of  Great  Britain  for  carrying 
on  the  administration  of  India  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  British,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  a 
national  government,  nor  is  it  as  yet  a  govern - 
ment  carried  on  by  conquerors  who  have  made 
the  slightest  prepress  towards  naturalisation  or 
amalgamation  with  the  people  governed.  The 
rulers  are  aliens  in  blood,  m  manners,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  religion,  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  100,000,000  of  people,  and  exercising  a 
control  over  50,000,000  more,  at  a  distance  of 
12,000  m.  The  local  government  is  purely  vica- 
rial, and  the  essential  administration  rests  with 
men  residing  at  a  vast  distance,  who  never  saw 
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the  coiintrj',  and  who  have  no  accurate  know- 
ledge of  iu  manners  and  in^iitutiona.  These 
men  themselve.s  are  perpetually  changing,  and 
look  ui)on  Indian  affairs  as  matters  of  verv  se- 
ctrndarj-  importance  to  domestic  and  European 
politics.  The  lo<'al  governments,  insteail  of  being 
responsible  to  the  people  whuHO  administration 
they  conduct,  are  only  amenable  fi»r  their  acta  to 
their  political  friends  in  Europe,  while  the  affairs 
of  India  are  too  complex,  too  extensive,  and  too 
remote,  to  be  understood  by,  or,  for  the  most  part, 
to  excite  any  inten»st  in,  the  jjeople  and  parlia- 
ment of  England.  In  India,  generally,  the  acts  of 
the  local  goveniracnt  are  secretly  prepared  with- 
out consulting  or  attempting  to  ciinciliate  the  sub- 
jects for  whom  the  laws  are  made. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  British 
government  in  India  is  the  vast  expense  at  which 
It  is  conducted,  and  the  consequent  weight  of  tax- 
ation to  which  the  people  are  necessarily  sub- 
jected. In  India  there  are  six  local  governments, 
and  in  England  another  central  administration, 
all  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenue,  on  a  scale 
of  expense  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  affords 
no  example.  Thus  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general  is  equal  to  five  times  that  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  while  an  Indian  secretary  is  more 
highly  paid  than  an  English  secretary  of  state. 
There  are  about  1,000  civil  othcers  engaged  in  tlie 
judicial,  magi^tterial,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
India,  every  <ine  of  whom  costs  the  Indian  people, 
inclading  his  pension  on  retirement,  more  than  a 
puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Dench  costs 
the  people  of  England.  As  British  rule  is  still 
maintained,  not  through  the  affections  and  good- 
will of  the  people,  but  partly  through  their  doci- 
lity, and  partly  by  the  sword,  a  vast  army  becomes 
necessary.  An  important  part,  of  it  must  be  car- 
ried over  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  ocean,  and, 
mortality  included,  is  maintained  at  double  the 
expense  of  the  same  force  in  Europe.  The  ofliccrs 
of  the  whole  Indian  army  amount  to  about  o,0(M), 
and  these,  retiring  pensions  included,  cost  about 
three  times  what  the  same  number  would  cost  in 
Europe. 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  laige 
salaries  allowed  to  those  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Indian  government  originate  in  ex- 
travagance merely,  it  may,  in  fact,  be  doubtc<l 
whether  it  be  passible,  on  any  reasonable  ground, 
to  make  any  sensible  diminution  in  their  amount ; 
and  whether  the  excess  that  might  be  deducted 
from  some  departments  should  not  go  to  balance 
a  deficiency  in  others.  The  salaries  of  Enro|}eans 
in  India  must  be  hi^h ;  first,  because  of  the  ex- 
jtensive  style  of  livuig  in  the  country,  and  the 
immense  number  of  ser\'ants  and  retainers  that 
a  person  in  any  prominent  situation  must  keep ; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  many  expenses  attend- 
ing the  training  and  fitting  out  of  a  young  man 
for  the  Indian  service.  Till  one  or  both  of  the^se 
sources  of  expenditure  l>e  diminished,  of  which 
there  is  but  little  pnwpect,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
materially  reducing  the  cost  of  European  func- 
tionaries in  India. 

The  greatest  revenue  which  a  colonial  empire 
ever  yielded,  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  public  re- 
venue in  the  world,  that  of  Britam  and  France 
excepted,  is  unequal  to  meet  so  enormous  an 
ox|ienditure ;  and  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which 
bad  govenimeut  can  present  itself,  oppressive  and 
grinding  taxation,  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
Nor  is  it,  ])erhap6,  in  the  power  of  the  best  dis- 
posed administration  much  to  ameliorate  this  state 
of  things,  so  long  as  government  is  conducted 
on  the  principles  hitherto  persevered  in.  The 
Indian  revenue  approaihe .  to  46,000,000^,  and  con- 


sidering the  poverty  of  the  people,  as  indicated 
by  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  capital  and  industry  in  the  coun- 
tr}%  this  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  an  annual 
public  revalue  in  England  of  twice  the  amoanu 
Moreover,  the  Indian  revenue  never  diminishes 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  a  per- 
petual war  taxation,  from  which  there  ia  no  relief 
or  abatement. 

One  ^vantage  the  people  of  India  ootainly 
derive  from  British  rule,  which  they  never  enjoy eii, 
at  least  to  the  same  extent,  before— freedom  from 
civil  war,  and  from  foreign  aggression  and  inva- 
sion.   But  it  most,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow- 
ledged that  tliese  benefits  have  been  purchased  at 
no  inconsiderable  price — the   suppresftion   of  all 
competition  and  emulation  between  different  pan  4 
of  the  country;  and  the  entire  sacrifice  of  national 
independence,  accompanied  with  an  utter  faopelef^"^  t 
ness  of  those  successful  insurrections  hy  which 
other  Asiatic  people  rid  themselves  of  t^Tanny. 
and  procure,  at  least,  a  momentanr  melioration  vf 
their  condition.    What  probability,  it   may   b<? 
asked,  is  there  of  the  stability  and  permanence  f4 
British  dominion?    This  is  a  question  more  easily 
put  than  answered.    No  people  under  the  same 
circumstances  ever  possessed  such  an  empif<e  be- 
fore, or  anything  resembling  it ;  and  there  exists, 
therefore,  no  precedent  to  give  a  reply.    However, 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  India  appeani  to  be  n  »- 
assailable,  except  bv  a  nation  that  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  aea.     lier  land  frontier  is  fenced  by 
impassable  mountains,  and  by  deserts  and  iiv«9 
that  could  not  be  traversed  by  an  invading  army 
without  great  difficulty  and  loss.    No  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  Britisli  troops  cross  the  natural  banier» 
that  protect  India,  and  advance  into  Central  Asia, 
thev  may  meet  Russian  troops  on  ground  coi^ge- 
nial  to  them.    But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  con- 
fines herself  within  the  proper  limits  of  India, 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  foreign  aggression.     An 
attack  by  Asiatic  powers  is  out  of  the  que^^tiriB  : 
and  the  danger  of  French  and  Russian  invasion  i* 
far  more  chimerical  than  reaL 

Bodify  and  vUeUectmal  endowment*. — The  Hin- 
doos, as  alreadv  stated,  constitute  sixth-sevenths 
of  the  population  of  Hindoetan ;  but  the  remain- 
ing inhabitant*),  though  tlie  stocks  were  in  many 
cases  originally  different,  are  now  so  mach  as&imi- 
'  lated  with  them  through  a  mixture  of  blood,  and 
!  the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  thai 
'  for  our  present  purpose  the  whole  population  may 
'  lie  considered  under  one  head.  In  point  of  race, 
the  lluidoos  have  been  reganled  by  naturalists  a* 
lielonging  to  what  they  call  the  Caucasian,  and 
even  to  the  same  family  of  tl^at  race  as  the  white 
man  of  Europe.  But  this  is  a  fantastical  notion, 
for  which  there  is  hanlly  even  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation.  The  only  three  p<Hot.» 
in  which  any  analog>'  has  been  discovered  betwcc  n 
the  Hindoo *and  European  are  the  oval  form  of  the 
face,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  traces  of  a  certain 
community  of  language.  In  every  other  respect 
the  points  of  contrast  are  incomparably  more  de- 
cisive than  those  of  resemblance.  The  European 
is  white,  the  Hindoo  dark.  The  European  (and 
his  is  the  only  race  that  b  so  distinguished)  has 
an  infinite  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  from 
flaxen  to  black,  and  great  variety  in  the  colour  of 
the  eye,  from  light  blue  or  grey  up  to  dark  brown : 
with  the  Hindoo  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  ever 
black,  and  the  colour  of  the  eye  e^'er  dark  bcown. 
The  European  is  taller  than  the  Hindoo,  more 
robust,  and  more  persevering.  Even  in  the  rudest 
states  of  civilisation,  the  European  has  exhibit «>d 
a  firmness,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  which 
strikingly  contrast  with  the  feeble,  slow,  and  ir- 
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re«)late  character  of  the  Hindoo.  In  the  perform- 
auce  of  ordinaiy  labour  in  thoee  employments 
where  there  are  means  for  drawing  a  just  compa- 
risfin,  the  labour  of  one  Englishman  is  equal  to 
that  of  t/iree  ordinary  Indians.  Three  Indian  sea- 
men will  hardly  perform  the  work  of  one  English 
»eaman,  and  three  battalions  of  sepoys  would  not. 
in  any  case,  supply  the  place  of  a  single  battalion 
of  Europeans  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  an 
e<^ua]  inferiority  would  have  been  the  result  of  a 
trial  of  strength  with  a  Roman  legion  or  a  Greek 
phalanx.  When  the  skill  required  in  any  par- 
ticular employment  rises  in  amount,  and  the 
European  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  improved 
tuuls,  which  the  Hindoo  either  cannot  or  will  not 
ui>e,  the  disparity  becomes  still  greater.  In  phy- 
sical force  and  continuity  of  labour  the  Hindoo  is 
unquestionably  not  only  below  the  European,  but 
below  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  and,  above  all,  the 
Chinese. 

In  one  physical  quality  there  is  a  striking  dis- 
tinction between  the  Hindoo  and  European.  The 
European  is  bom  with  an  inflexible  and  com- 
paratively ngi^  fibre;  the  Hindoo  with  a  fibre 
more  pliant  and  soft  than  that  of  European 
Women.  This  distinction,  however,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  climate,  for  the  quality  supposed  in 
this  instance  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hinmio  frame 
is  common  to  that  of  natives  of  every  warm  cli- 
mate; even  Creole  Europeans,  in  the  very  first 
generation,  are  distinguished  by  it.  This  flexi- 
bility in  the  animal  fibre  has  been  supposed  by 
some  observers  to  be  accompanied  with  great  at^n- 
sibility  and  acuteness  in  the  organs  of  sense,  con- 
ferring upon  the  Hindoo  a  remarkable  advantage 
in  some  of  the  nieest  of  the  manual  arts.  But 
there  seems  no  truth  in  this  hypothesis  any  more 
than  tliere  would  be  in  imagining,  contrary  to  all 
experience,  that  the  delicate  and  more  pliant  fingers 
of  a  woman  confer  upon  her  an  advantage  in 
skilled  labour  over  man.  In  the  finer  processes 
of  mechanic  art,  habit  soon  gives  to  the  rigid 
hand  of  the  Eun>pcan  artisan  a  nicety  of  touch 
and  a  dexterity  of  execution  which  no  Hindoo 
has  ever  yet  attained;  in  general,  the  Hindoos 
possess  more  agility  than  the  Europeans,  and 
their  nimbleness  is  assisted  by  the  lightness  of 
their  persons.  They  are,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  best  runners,  the  best  wrestlers,  and  the  best 
climbers  of  Asia.  In  these  respects  the  Persians, 
Arabs,  and  Chinese,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
them.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  ordinary  seamen, 
they  are  far  more  dexterous  and  useful  than  any 
f>f  these  nations,  yet  a  certain  want  of  firmnem 
and  presence  of  mind  incaimcitate  them  for 
ofiioers,  or  even  for  steersmen,  and,  in  this  latter 
capacity,  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  so  preferable  to  them,  that,  whenever  they 
can  be  obtained,  they  are  always  employed,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  Hindoos.  A  Hindoo  can- 
not be  urged  to  any  personal  exertion  for  a  great 
length  of  time  without  producing  failure  or  ex- 
haustion. Even  in  their  own  country  and  cli- 
mate the  sepoys  have  been  beaten  by  Eun)pean 
troops,  in  a  long  succession  of  forced  marches. 

Among  the  Hindoo  nations,  though  the  com- 
mon features  of  their  physicjil  and  intellectual 
character  are  generally  well  preserved,  much 
variety  exists — more,  probably,  than  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  This  variety  has  been  ascribed 
to  difference  of  latitude  and  climate,  and  to  di- 
versity of  aliment ;  it  has  been  afiirmed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south,  whose  chief  aliment  is 
rice,  are  smaller  and  feebler  than  those  of  the 
nord),  whose  chief  bread  com  is  wheat  and  mil- 
let. Experience  shows  that  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation.   The  smallest  and  the  feeblest 


family  of  Hindoos  are  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
whose  locality  is  between  the  '21st  and  26th  deg. 
X.  lat.;  those  living  a  dozen  degrees  farthtr 
south,  and  upon  the  same  vegetable  aliment,  are 
taller,  more  robust,  energetic,  and  hanly.  The 
natives  of  the  table-land,  whose  vegetable  ali- 
ment is  neither  rice  nor  wheat,  are  equal  but  not 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caroatic,  or  of 
the  low  damp  coast  of  Malabar.  The  tallest  and 
most  robust,  but  not  the  most  active  or  agile,  are 
the  inhabs.  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  (ranges,  where  a  few  of  those  in  easv  circum- 
stances live  only  on  wheat ;  the  majority  of  the 
people  on  barley  or  millet. 

It  is  the  quantity  and  not  the  quality  of  the 
vc^table  aliment  which  has  the  most  material 
influence  in  India;  it  may  be  said,  that  in  Hin- 
dostan  generally  there  is  a  wider  distinction  in 
physical  development  between  the  classes  in  ea*«y 
circumstances  and  the  piM)r,  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Hindoos  r)f  the  up[M>r  and  more 
distinguished  classes,  are  almost  invariably  Isiger, 
stouter,  and  handjiomer  than  the  p<Kir  und  de^ 
graded  classes.  The  most  inattentive  observer 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  superiority  of  the  military', 
mercantile,  and  above  all  the  sacerdotal  classes 
over  the  common  labouring  pop.  The  sepoys  of 
the  army  of  Ikiigal,  who  are  a  selection  Irom  tlie 
numerous  yeomanry  of  the  nortliera  and  central 
provinces,  though  very  inferior  in  strength  and 
eneigy,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  stature  and 
personal  appearance  to  the  common  mn  of  Euro- 
pean troops ;  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta, 
a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  dis- 
parity in  the  appearance  of  the  well-fed  merchant, 
or  broker,  and  the  squalid  half-.starved  labourer  or 
artiium.  The  mountaineers,  and  generally  all  the 
semi-barbarious  tribes,  are  short,  emaciated,  and 
ill-looking,  particularly  those  who  gain  their  live- 
lihood by  the  chase,  or  by  collecting  the  natural 
objects  of  the  forests,  such  as  honey,  wax,  and 
drugs.  Where  slaves  are  few  in  number,  and  this 
is  the  case  in  all  the  populous  parts  of  the  countn% 
they  are  in  personal  appearance  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  peasantry',  and  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished horn  them.  Where,  however,  they 
are  numerous,  and  whole  tribes  are  in  a  servile 
state,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  by  their  ugliness,  small 
stature,,  and  feeble  frame.  As  a  general  rule  it 
may  be  laid  down,  whatever  be  the  climate,  and 
whatever  the  general  aliment,  that  wherever  the 
price  of  labour  is  low,  and  the  people  consequently 
compelled  by  necessity  to  live  upon  the  lowest 
description  of  food,  or  upon  the  smallest  possible 
(quantity  of  a  better  description  that  will  support 
life,  the  great  mass  of  the  mhab.  are  the  most  de- 
graded in  body,  as  well  as  in  mind. 

It  is  a  popular  but  erroneous  notion  that  the 
Hindoos  live  almost  entirely  on  a  vegetable 
diet :  such  a  fact  would  be  inconsbtent  with  the 
physical  nature  of  man,  who,  in  reality,  is  omni- 
vorous. The  most  fastidious  of  the  llmdoos  in 
point  of  diet  are  great  eatere  of  milk  and  butter ; 
fish  is  also  extensively  used  near  all  the  sea- 
coasts,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  principal  rivers ; 
and  none  of  the  people  of  India  hold  tJiis  descrip- 
tion of  food  as  abominable,  except  the  inhab. 
of  the  remote  interior,  who  have  no  means  of  pro- 
caring  it  Even  flesh,  however  capricious  in  the 
selection,  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Hindoo  people,  and  it  is  the  want 
of  means,  rather  than  religious  scmples,  that 
makes  them  refrain  from  it.  In  cases  of  uigent 
necessity,  even  religion  authorises  any  kind  of 
frxMl,  and  in  the  event  of  famine,  a  Brahmin  may 
eat  the  limb  of  a  dog. 
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Upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
Hindoos,  a  veiy  few  words  will  suffice,  llie  more 
educated  classes,  and  it  is  from  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  these  only  that  any  fair  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  may  be  pronounced  without  hesita- 
tion to  be  a  shrewd,  wary,  and  acute  people.  Sub- 
tlety, perhaps,  more  than  strength,  is  the  promi- 
nent character  of  their  intellect.  Good  imitators, 
they  have  hitherto  discovered  no  original  i^owers 
of  mvention.  They  have  little  imagination,  for 
the  poor  distempered  dreams  of  their  theology  and 
literature  are  not  entitled  to  this  name.  In  prac- 
tical good  sense  they  are  decidedly  below  the  Chi- 
nese. In  vigour  and  manliness  of  mind,  they  are 
below  the  Arabs,  the  I*ersians,  and  th(»se  Moham- 
medan nations  of  Tartar^'  who  sent  forth  the  men 
that  invaded  and  conquered  them.  Ko  comparison 
with  Kuro])oan  nations  can  be  made,  because  the 
contrast  is  too  great  to  admit  of  any  (larallcl.  The 
departments  of  industry,  in  which  their  intellectual 
faculties  appear  to  most  advantage,  and  for  which 
they  seem  uest  fitted,  are  the  administration  of 
justice  and  finances,  and  such  branches  of  trade  as 
do  not  imply  the  possession  of  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  bold  enterprise. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  growth 
of  probably  many  thousand  years  of  anarchy  and 
oppression!  Such  a  condition  of  society  produces 
no  demand  for  candour,  integrity,  or  mgenuous- 
ness ;  and  among  the  Hindoos  these  qualities  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist,  Kapacity,  violence,  fraud, 
and  injustice  characterised  the  native  rulers;  and 
the  usual  weapons  of  defence,  viz.,  faL«iehood,  arti- 
fice, chicane,  and  deceit,  have,  consequently,  sprung 
up  in  abundance  among  the  people.  In  reality,  for 
generations,  integrity  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
a  discount  in  India,  and  dissimulation  at  a  high 
premium.  Probity  and  candour  are  virtues  which, 
m  fact,  could  not  be  practised  with  any  regard  to 
personal  freedom,  life,  or  property;  in  such  a  state 
of^  things,  such  a  simpleton  as  an  honeat  man 
would  have  become  the  inevitable  prey  of  a  hoet 
of  knaves,  and  would  have  been  laughed  at  and 
despised.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hin< 
doos  seldom  speak  the  whole  truth  without  some 
mental  reservation.  Judicial  perjury  is  practised 
in  Hindostan  perhaps  on  a  wider  scale  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  British  oourta  of 
justice  have  been  blamed  for  encouraging  the  crime, 
and  probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  do  so ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  they  can  only  be  looked  upon 
simply  aa  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  this  vice 
upon  a  great  scale.  Falsehood  and  equiyocation 
are  inseparable  from  such  a  condition  of  society 
as  that  of  Hindostan,  and  have  characterised  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoos  from  the  era  when  Euro- 
peans first  acquired  any  authentic  information  re- 
specting them.  The  description  which  Bemier, 
one  of  the  moat  accurate  or  travellers,  has  given 
of  the  Hindoos  under  Anrung^be,  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  times.  Sir  William  Jones, 
often  their  indiscriminate  eulogist,  declared  from 
the  bench  his  conviction,  that  affidavits  of  every 
imaginable  fact  might  as  easily  be  procured  in  the 
streets  and  niarketa  of  Calcutta  as  any  other  article 
of  traffic ;  adding,  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  that  even 
if  a  form  the  most  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
men  were  established,  there  would  be  found  few 
Hindoo  consciences  to  be  bound  by  it. 

Among  the  better  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  may 
be  reckoned  frugality,  patience,  docility,  and  even 
industry.  But  the  first  of  these  virtues  makes,  in 
many  cases,  too  near  an  approach  to  avarice.  This 
is  a  quality  of  the  Hindoo  character  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  explain.  The  usual  effect  of  bad 
government,  by  rendering  property  insecure,  is  to 
tatike  the  people  prodigal,  and  if  not  indifferent  to 
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possession,  at  all  events  careless  of  accamulmting. 
Undoubtedly  opposite  effects  have  been  the  result 
among  the  Hindoos.  A  thoughtful  writer,  endea- 
vouring to  aocomit  for  it,  says,  *  Slavery  haa  i»haip- 
encd  the  natural  fineness  of  all  the  apxrits  of  Asia. 
Fnim  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and  the  greAter 
difficulty  of  preserving,  the  Gentooa  are  indefati- 
gable in  business,  and  masters  of  the  naoet  exqui- 
site dissimulation  in  all  affairs  of  interest.*  This 
states  tlie  fact  very  correctly,  but  leaves  the  cause 
whpUy  unaccountCMlfur;  for  undoubtedly  slavery  hai^ 
itruduced  no  such  effect  on  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  the 
Persians,  the  Chinese,  or  even  the  Mohammedans 
of  India.  The  docility,  too,  of  the  Ifiiiduoei  ijt  ver>' 
much  akin  to  passiveness;  they  are  almost  &>« 
easily  trained  to  submit  to  oppression  and  rauacity. 
as  to  endeavour  to  improve  and  amend  their  cun- 
dition.  (For  further  details,  see  Istdia  (British), 
and  the  arts.  Bknoal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.} 

HIRSCHBEKG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and 
a  considerable  emporium  for  the  linen  manulkc- 
tures  of  that  prov.,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Bober,  near 
the  Kiesengebirge,  25  m.  S W.  Liegnitz.  Pop.  8,944.) 
in  1801.  The  town  stands  in  a  very  hi^h  situa- 
tion, 1,090  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  fur- 
titled  and  well  built ;  haa  4  suburbs,  6  rhotcbes 
one  of  which  is  Prot&itant;  a  gymnaaium,  deaf 
and  dumb  and  orphan  asylums ;  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  council,  and  superior  courts  for  the  circle.  Fine 
lawn  is  woven  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  vhich 
there  are  also  many  sugar  refineries,  bleaching 
establishments,  and  paper-mills.  Its  manufac- 
tures, however,  have  fallen  off  ver^-  much  aince 
the  middle  of  last  centur}\  Warmbrann.  the  mo»t 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Silesia,  is  at  no  g^eat 
distance  from  this  town. 

HIRSCHFELD,  or  HERSFELD,  a  town  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  Fulda,  cap.  distr.  and  princi- 
pality of  the  same  name,  on  the  Fulda,  which  is 
nere  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  82  m.  SS£.  Catt*eL 
Pop.  7,410  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled,  and  ha^ 
2  churches,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  nnme- 
loua  other  charities,  and  the  beat-conducted  Cal- 
vinist  college  in  the  electorate.  It  has  alao  some 
woollen  cloth  factories  and  tanneries. 

HITCH  IN,  a  maricet  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Hertford,  hund.  Hitchin  and  Pirton;  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  81  m.  N.  by  W.  London, 
and  l^  m.  NW.  Hertford.  Area  of  nar^  6,loO 
acres ;  pop.  of  do.  7,677,  and  of  town,  6,830  in  IMl. 
The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  belong- 
ing to  the  Chiltem  range,  and  consists  of  several 
streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  lined  with  old  but 
well-built  houses.  The  church,  in  the  ornamental 
Gothic  style,  has  a  low  embattled  tower,  aur- 
mounted  by  a  spire,  and  a  S.  porch,  a  fine  apecimen 
of  Tudor  architecture :  the  interior:  which  ia  richly 
ornamented,  contains  a  curious  lont,  and  many 
splendid  monuments.  There  are  several  plaoes  of 
worship  for  diasentera,  2  endowed  schools^  2  Lan- 
castrian schools,  an  infant  school,  and  some  alms- 
houses. The  trade  of  Hitchin,  which  in  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries,  was  a  large  wool-staple, 
is  now  chiefiy  confined  to  mealing  and  malting, 
its  markets  being  well  attended  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  grain.  Straw-plaiting  employa  many 
hands;  and  there  is  a  silk-mill.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  3  wards,  each  {governed  by  2  conatabkdi 
and  2  headboroughs,  appointed  bv  the  lord  cxf  tlte 
manor.  Petty  sessions  ara  held  by  the  eoonty 
magistrates  every  Tuesday,  the  market  day.  Fain, 
Easter  and  Whit  Tuesday,  for  sheep  and  pedlarv. 

HOANG-HO,  or  YELLOW  RIVER.  S«e 
China. 

HOCHSTADT,  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  tin. 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Da- 
nube, 23  m.  N  W.  Augsburg,  and  2  m.  W.  BlcDbeim. 
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Pop.  687  in  1861.  llie  great  vietonr  gnuied  here 
t>n  the  13th  Aug.  1704,  bv  the  English  and  Impe- 
lialistB  under  the  Duke  of  Marlboi^gh  and  Prince 
Kugene,  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  w  called 
by  the  French  and  Germans  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
sUidt:  we  call  it  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  (See 
Blenhbim.) 

HOF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  die  Upper  Franconia, 
cap.  of  a  distr.  on  the  Saale,  27  m.  JSE,  Baireuth, 
on  the  railway  from  Leipsic  to  Nurembeig.  Pop. 
12,018  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  waUed, 
and  has  two  suburbs,  a  gymnasium,  with  an  ex- 
teusive  library,  and  sev^al  charitable  institutions. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  muslins  and  other 
cotton  fabrics,  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  of  cotton 
vam,  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  paper,  and  colours. 
It  has  2  annual  fairs.  Iron  mines  and  marble 
quarries  are  wrought  in  its  vicinity. 

HOGUE,  or  HAGUE  (CAP  I)E  LA),  a  bold 
prominent  headland  of  France,  on  the  English 
Channel,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  ddp.  la 
Manche,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Cherb<Mug,  lat.  4iP  43' 
83"  N.,  loi^.  10  46'  15"  W.  This  cape  is  famous 
in  naval  history,  horn  the  great  battle  fought  in 
the  adjacent  seas  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  22nd  of 
May,  1692,  between  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  under  Admiral  Bussell,  and  the 
French  under  Tourville.  The  allies,  who  were 
superior  in  force,  gained  a  decisive  victory ;  about 
20  of  the  French  ships,  including  that  of  the 
admiral,  were  taken  or  destroyed.  This  engage- 
ment may  be  considered  as  the  sra  of  the  naval 
prepondennoe  of  England  over  France. 

UOHENUNDEN,  a  vUlage  of  Bavaria,  circ. 
Isar,  19  m.  £.  Munich.  Pop.  260  in  1861.  Near 
this  village  took  place,  on  the  Srd  of  Dec.,  1800, 
one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  between  a  French  and  Bavarian  army,  under 
Morean,  and  the  Austrians,  under  the  archduke 
John.  The  former  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Besides  killed  and  wounded,  the  Austrians  lost 
10,000  prisoners  and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Camp- 
bell's ode,  entitled  Hokadmden,  has  rendered 
the  name  of  this  battle  familar  to  most  English- 
men. 

IIOLBEACH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lincoln,  wap.  EUoe,  parts  of  Holland, 
37  m.  SSE.  Lincoln,  89  m.  K.  London  by  road, 
and  100|  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
town,  2,083,  and  of  par.  4,966  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.,  20,240  acres.  The  town,  situated  on  the 
Bedford  Level,  between  the  Glen  and  the  Nen, 
and  about  6  m.  from  the  sea,  is  old  and  badly 
built.  The  church  is  laige  and  handsome,  having 
a  tower  surmounted  by  a  light  octagonal  spire, 
which  is  visible  from  a  great  distance  across  the 
fens.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  »  well-endowed  free  school, 
and  an  hospital  for  14  poor  old  men.  Holbeach 
is  one  <^  the  polling  places  for  the  S.  division  of 
the  CO.  Markets  on  Thursday ;  horse-faixsy  well 
attended,  May  17,  Sept  11,  and  OcL  11. 

HOLLAND,  or  Thb  Netheblands,  compri»- 
ing  the  territories  formerly  included  within  the 
Sevkh  United  Pruvimces,  now  a  secondary 
European  kingdom,  but  which,  in  the  17th  an(i 
18th  centuries,  was  an  independent  republic,  raised 
by  the  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  tiist  rank  as  a  commercial  and 
maritime  power.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  (ex- 
clusive of  Dutch  Limbuig  and  Luxemburg)  lies  in 
N  W.  Europe,  between  lat  61^  P/  and  63^  30'  N., 
and  long.  3^  22'  and  7®  12'  E. ;  having  E.  Hano- 
ver and  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  Bdginm,  and  W.  and 
N.  the  North  Sea.  Length,  NE.  to  8W.,  about 
200  m. ;  average  breadth  about  65  m.  The  W. 
half  of  Limbuig,  which  belongs  to  Holland,  joins 
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the  above  territory  on  the  SE.,  and  is  enclosed  by 
Belgium  W.  and  S.,  and  Khenish  I^ssia  E.  That 
part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembuig  which 
belongs  to  Iloiland  is  situated  between  lat  49^  28' 
and  50°  13'  N.,  and  long.  50  45'  and  6©  80'  E. ;  it 
is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions, 
and  surrounded  by  those  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
France.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  tlie  follow- 
ing ten  provinces : — 
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North  HolUnd . 
South  Holland  . 
Zealand  .  .  . 
Utrecht  .  .  . 
Guelderland .  . 
Overjfwel .  .  . 
Drenthe  .  .  . 
Groningen  .  . 
Frieslaud .  .  . 
North  Brabant . 

Total  .    .    . 


Ana 

Population 

Sq.  MUm 

InlHM 
423,873 

9*/8 

l,l(i« 

509,K61 

688 

14A..V42 

M2 

140,574 

3.018 

3ati,401 

1,29^ 

191,002 

788 

70,271 

778 

172,437 

1,161 

227,416 

1,658 
10,905 

806,160 

2,683,396 

PopDiation 
Dm.  51. 1861 


634,119 
035,1 9:i 
170,131 
16d.3^{:j 
410,404 
240,209 
98,509 
211,402 
278,5,'iy 
411,940 


3,372,662 


The  pure  Dutch,  or  Netherlanders,  numbering 
about  2^  millions.  Inhabit  the  pnivinoes  of  North 
and  South  Holland,  Zealand,  Ltrecht,  and  Guel- 
derland; the  Friettians,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Dutch  language,  are  dispersed,  to  the  number  of 
half  a  milhon,  through  Overirssel,  Drenthe,  Gro- 
ningen,  and  Friesland;  while  North  Ikabant  is 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  a  Flemish  popula- 
tion. 

Pkjfnoal  Geoffrtmhy. — With  the  exception  of 
some  insignificant  hill-ranges  in  Guelderland  and 
Utrecht,  and  a  few  scattered  heights  in  Over- 
Yssel,  the  whole  k.  of  Holland  is  a  continuous  flat, 
partl3r  formed  by  the  depoaits  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  intersecting  it,  and  partly  conquered  by 
human  labour  from  the  sea,  which  is  above  the 
level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country. 
Holland  is  consequently  at  all  times  liable  to  dan- 
gerous inundations.  The  W.  coast,  however,  from 
the  Helder  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  is  partially 
protected  by  a  natural  barrier  composed  of  a  con> 
tiuuous  range  of  sand-banks,  or  dune$j  thrown  up 
by  the  sea,  of  great  breadth,  and  frequently  40  or 
50  ft.  in  height.  As  the  sand,  which  is  very  flne, 
is  easily  blown  about  by  the  winds,  the  dunes  are 
carefully  planted  with  the  Arundo  arenaria,  or 
brent,  which  binds  them  firmly  together,  obviat- 
ing the  injuiy  that  would  oUierwise  be  caused  by 
their  spreading  over  the  country,  and  rendering 
them  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  But,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  provs.  of  Zealand, 
Friesland,  and  Guelderland,  the  sea  is  shut  out  by 
enormous  artificial  mounds  or  dykes,  any  failure  in 
which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to  the  risk 
of  being  submerged.  In  nothing,  indeed,  is  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  people  so  conspi- 
cuous as  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
these  dykes.  It  bein^  necessary  to  shut  out  not 
(>nly  the  sea.  but  the  nvers,  the  channels  of  which 
are'in  parts  elevated  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  land,  the  extent  of  dykes  is  immense,  and 
the  expense  and  labour  required  to  keep  them  in 
repair  is  very  great  They  are  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  earth  and  clay,  sloping  very  gradually 
from  the  sea  or  the  river,  and  usually  protected  in 
Uie  more  exposed  parts  bv  a  fadng  of  wicker- 
work  formed  of  interlaced  willows:  sometimes 
their  bases  are  faced  with  masonry  ;  and  they  are 
in  parts  defended  by  a  breastwork  of  piles,  intended 
to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  most  stu- 
pendous of  these  dykes  are  those  of  W.  Capelle,  in 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  that  of  the  Helder; 
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but   there  are  many   others  of  hardly  inferior 
dimensions. 

The  livers  of  Holland  have  mostly  a  W.  or  N. 
direction.  The  principal  is  the  Rhine,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  separates  N.  Brabant  from  Guelder- 
land  and  8.  Holland,  and  after  receiving  the 
Meuse,  divides  into  two  principal  arms,  called  the 
Maesc  and  Hollands-Diep.  Before  reaching  Nime- 
puen,  it  has  given  off  a  branch  to  the  N.,  which, 
though  of  less  size,  preser>'es  the  name  of  the 
Khine,  instead  of  the  main  stream,  and  itself  gives 
off  the  Yssel :  these  two  branches  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  main  stream 
from  the  above  point,  ne.ar  Ximeguen.  takes  the 
name  of  the  Waal,  and  after  its  junction  with  the 
]if  euse  is  called  the  Merwe.  A  branch  called  the 
Lech  unites  the  lesser  Khine  with  the  Merwe  E, 
of  IJotterdam.  (See  Rhine.)  The  Meuse  tra- 
verses the  SE.  part  of  Holland;  the  Scheldt,  its 
SW.  extremity.  The  Maese,  true  Rhine,  and 
Scheldt  discharge  themselves  into  the  North  Sea, 
The  estuary  of  the  Ems  forms  the  NW.  boundary 
of  Holland.  Lakes  are  extremely  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  N.  provs. ;  and  there  are  some  ex- 
tensive marshes,  as  the  Bourtang  on  the  NE. 
frontier,  the  Peel  in  N.  Brabant  and  Limburg,  &c 
The  islands  may  be  classed  in  two  groups :  the  S. 
group,  composing  a  great  part  of  the  prov.  Zealand 
and  a  portion  of  S.  Holland,  is  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  comprises  Cad- 
sand,  N.  and  S.  Bcveland,  Walcheren,  Schonwen, 
Tliolen,  Over-Flakkee,  Voom,  Beyerland,  Ysser- 
mond,  &.C. ;  the  N.  group  follows  the  line  of  coast 
stretching  from  the  Helder  to  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems,  and  includes  the  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter 
Schellin^,  Amelland,  Ac.  There  are  several  small 
islands  m  the  Zuyder  Zee.  (Balbi,  Abr^,  pp. 
352,  858 ;  Diet  G^. ;  De  Qoet,  Descr.  G^g., 
des  Pays  Bas.) 

Climate. — Holland  is  colder  than  any  part  of 
England  in  the  same  lat.,  and  all  passage  for  ships 
on  the  i^reat  canal  between  Amsterdam  and  the 
Helder  is  annually  stopped  by  ice  for  three  months. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  throughout  the 
country  is  stated  in  the  '  Journal  de  Travaux'  of 
the  French  Statistical  Society  to  be  47°  Fahr. 
Tlie  climate  generally  is  variable,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere much  loaded  with  moisture,  especially  in 
the  VV.  provs.,  where  intermittent  fevera,  dropsies, 
pleurisies,  rheumatisms,  and  scurvy  are  frequent 
diseases.  Guelderland  is  the  healthiest  prov.,  but 
all  the  E.  parts  of  the  country  are  warmer  and  more 
salubrious  than  the  others.  Holland  is  continually 
subject  to  strong  winds,  without  which,  indeed,  to 
remove  the  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  marshes 
and  numerous  canals,  the  country  would  be  very 
unhealthy.  This  circumstance  is  also  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  tuniing  innumerable  windmills,  b^ 
the  help  of  which  the  drainage  of  the  land  is 
chiefly  effected.  In  winter  the  winds  sometimes 
rise  to  violent  tempests,  and  in  spring  are  often 
very  hi^h.  They  are  particularly  liable  to  cause 
inundations  by  raising  the  tides  on  the  coast 
higher  than  usual,  when  they  blow  strongly  from 
the  W.  or  NW.  In  winter  ^.  or  NE.  winds  are 
the  most  common ;  snow  falls  abundantly,  and 
even  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  sometimes  frc\^eii  over. 
In  summer  cold  nights  often  succeed  to  days  of 
intense  heat.  (De  Cloet,  p.  85;  Lettres  sur  la 
Holhmde,  L87,  Ac) 

Natural  Frodvctg. — The  soil  is  almost  every 
where  alluvial  clay  and  sand.  Holland  possesses 
little,  if  any,  mineral  wealth.  It  has  no  mines  of 
any  description.  Some  bog-iron  is  met  with,  but 
no  other  metal.  No  coal  deposits  are  found,  but, 
extensive  beds  of  marine  peat,  of  a  most  excellent 
quality,  abound,  especially  in  Friesland  and  Hol- 


land.   Potters*  clay,  fullen*  earth,  and  some  cal- 
careous products,  are  met  with,  but  scmioelT  any 
stone  is  found  from  one  end  of  the  kin^om  to  tki« 
other.    Holland,  however,  is  abundantly  snpf^lied 
with  granit«  and  limestone,  conveyed  from  Lixn- 
buig  by  the  Meuse;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
lime  used  in  the  marit.  provs.  is  obtained  by  burn- 
ing sea  shells.    The  country  contwnB  very  little 
wood.    There  is  some  timber  in  the  £.  provs^^  and 
at  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  and  Haarlem,  there  are 
woods  of  oak,  elm,  and  beech,  bnt,  speaking  giern^- 
rally,  most  of  the  trees  have  been  planted.     Th«* 
principal  canals,  especially  in  and  near  the  town.>. 
arc  lined  with  rows  of  ^-iUows  and  poplars ;  and  in 
various  places  along  the  sandy  shore  firs  are  pr.«- 
duccd.     In  other  respects  the  v^retation  is  veri- 
similar to  that  of  England.    The  fnn;^  bock- 
bean  {Menyanthes  nymphaoide*)^  however,  which 
is  rare  in  the  latter  country,  here  floats  in   the 
greatest  profusion  on  the  surface  of  the  canals,  and 
the  more  rare  Seneciopaludonu  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with.    The  zoology,  also,  is  in  moat  respects 
like  that  of  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Cvreat 
Britain.    The  laiiger  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  not 
met  with.    Hares  and  rabbits  are  plentiful,  bat  not 
winged  game.  The  preservation  of  game  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  most  proprietors ;  and  no- 
tices to  that  effect  are  fixed  up,  and  great  xi^- 
lance  exercised   to    prevent  the    trespassing    of 
sportsmen  and  others.    In  dry  seasons,  in  »cnme 
districts  field  mice  multiply  to  such  an  immode- 
rate degree  as  to  produce  serious  loss  to  the  farmers, 
by  desUt>ying  the  roots  of  the  grass  in  the  naea- 
dows,  where  they  bunow  by  millions.    The  pot^Li 
and  marshy  grounds  abound  with  frogs  and  other 
reptiles,  which  are   a  favourite  food  of  storka. 
These  birds  are  particulariy  numerous  in  Holland, 
where  they  remain  from  the  middle  of  F^mtaiy 
to  the  middle  of  August.    They  are  great  favour- 
ites, and  severe  penalties  are  enforced  upon  their 
wilful  destroyers.    In  the  towns  they  build  their 
nests  on  the  houses:  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  destitute  of  trees,  buildings,  or 
other  means  of  protection,  an  old  cart-wheel  is 
verv  often  raised  upon  a  high  pole,  to  afford  tbem 
facilities  for  the  same  puipose.    Water-fowl  are 
very  abundant    The  pnncipal  fish  tliat  frequent 
the  Dutch  coasts  are  cod,  turbot,  soles,  and  other 
fiat  fish.    The  herring  fishery  is  a  most  important 
source  of  wealth. 

Public  Works,  Dukes,  and  CanaU. — There  is  per- 
haps no  country  mr  which  nature  has  done  so 
little,  and  man  so  much,  as  the  Nethtrlanda.  The 
first  and  greatest  of  the  works  of  art  are  the  stu- 
pendous d^kes.  The  construction  and  repair  of 
these  prodigious  bulwarks  is  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of^a  particular  department  of  the  government 
{Waterstaat),  and  a  corps  of  en^neers  especially 
appointed  for  this  important  service.  The  expen- 
diture of  this  department  amounts  to  a  laige  sum 
annually.  The  cost  of  each  dyke  is  defrayed  by  a 
a  tax  laid  on  the  surrounding  lands,  assessed  ac- 
cording to  long-established  usage,  and  levied  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
expenditure  in  labour,  though  great,  b  generally 
much  exceeded  by  that  in  wUlows  and  timber. 
The  former  arc  raised  in  extensive  plantations 
near  the  places  where  they  are  wanted. 

If  there  be  anv  danger  of  an  inundation,  the  in- 
hab.,  on  a  signal  being  given,  repair  en  muuae  to 
the  spot,  lliere  is  never  any  backwardness  on 
these  occasions,  every  one  being  fully  aware,  not 
only  that  the  public  interests  are  at  stake,  but 
that  his  own  existence  perhaps,  and  that  (xf  his 
family  and  friends,  would  be  involved  in  extreme 
hazard  should  the  wat^s  break  through  the  dykes. 
Hence,  the  most  strenuous   efforts  are  made  (o 
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wmnl  ofF  the  impending  danger,  and  everj*  po»- 
rible  device  is  adopted  by  which  the  dykes  may 
be  strengthened,  and  the  threatened  inroad  pre- 
vented, or  its  violence  mitigated.  In  despite,  how- 
ever, of  these  precautions  and  efforts,  Holland  has  on 
numerous  occasions  sustained  extreme  injury  from 
inundations.  That  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  called 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  between  the  provs.  of  Holland, 
(.vuelderland,  and  Friesland,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  1 ,200  sq.  m.,  was  formed  by  successive  in- 
undntions  in  the  course  of  the  13th  century.  Tlie 
so-called  Haarlem  Meer  or  Lake,  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  artificially  drieti,  and,  therefore, 
ceased  to  be  a  lake,  owed  its  origin  to  an  inunda- 
tion in  the  16th  century,  which  proved  fatal  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inhab. ;  and  many  inunda- 
tions have  taken  place  within  a  comparatively 
modem  period.  Owing,  however,  to  the  improved 
construction  of  the  dykes,  and  the  greater  nkill  in 
engineering,  these  cidamities  are  now  neither  so 
frequent  nor  to  destructive  as  formerly. 

Some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  great  rivers  are  even  more  exppsed 
to  the  dangers  of  inundation  than  those  con- 
tiguous to  the  shore;  and  when  the  debacle^  or 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  takes  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  before  it  has  begun  nearer  the 
sea,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  risk  of  inun- 
dation is  extreme.  On  such  occasions  every  effort 
is  made,  not  excepting  even  the  employment  of 
artillery,  to  break  the  ice  and  facilitate  the  exit 
of  the  water,  but  sometimes  without  the  desired 
effect.    The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  sort 
of  calamity.  '  One  of  the  richest  tracts  of  country, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amheim,  has  been  often  exposed 
to  tremendous  inundations.    These  are  frequently 
felt  at  the  breaking  up  pf  a  long  frost ;  but  in  no 
instance  so  calamitously  as  in  the  winter  1806-9. 
A  violent  tempest  from  the  NW.  had  raised  the 
waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  some  feet  above  the 
highest  mark  of  the  spring  tides,  and  the  waves 
beat  with  unusual  viokmoe  against  the  dykes  con- 
structed to  break  their  fury.    The  thaw  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  had  increased  the  quantity,  and  the 
force  of  its  waters,  which  brought  down  masses  of 
ice  14  ft  in  height,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length ;  to  which  the  embankments,  softened  by 
the  thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  presented  an  in- 
sufficient barrier.    A  breach  made  in  one  part 
soon    extended  itself,  and  the  torrent   quickly 
covered  the  countr}',  bearing  before  it  by  its  fore'e 
the  villages,  the  inhab.,  and  the  cattle.    The 
height  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  prevented  the  water 
from  finding  an  outlet;  and  it  consequently  re- 
mained on  the  ground  for  a  long  period,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  the  surviving  inhab.    By  this 
event,  more  than  70  houses  were  totally  destroyed, 
a  far  greater  number  irretrievably  damaged ;  and 
of  900  families,  more  than  500  were  rendered 
utterly  destitute:  more  than  400  dead  bodies  were 
left  on  the  borders  of  the  current;  and  at  the 
dtv  of  Amheim  500  persons,  mostly  women  and 
children,  with  many  hundred  head  of  cattle,  were 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  by  the  hazardous 
heroism  of  the  inhab.,  who  ventured  in  boats  to 
their  rescue.'     (Jacob's  View  of  the  Agric.  of 
Holland,  pp.  57,  58.) 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its  surface 
presents  one  immense  network  or  canals,  which 
are  there  as  numerous  as  roads  in  England,  the 
purposes  of  which,  indeed,  they  for  the  most  part 
answer.  The  greater  number  are  appropriated  to 
the  drainage  of  the  land;  many,  however,  are 
navigable  by  large  vessels.  The  principal  is  the 
Grand  Ship  Canal  of  N.  Holland,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Niewdiep,  near  the  Helder.    This  noble 


work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  is  about 
50^  m.  lon^,  125  ft  broad  at  its  surface,  and  30  nt 
bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20  ft.  9  in. ;  it  extends 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  and  was  com- 
pleted between  1819  and  1825,  at  an  cxpentte  of 
950,000iL  It  has  a  towing  path  on  each  side,  and 
admits  of  two  frigates  or  merchant  vesnels  of  the 
largest  size  nassing  each  other.  By  means  of 
this  canal,  ships  avoid  the  delav  and  danger  the}' 
were  formerly  subject  to  in  navigating  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  reach  the  Texel  from  Amsterdam  in  18 
hours.  As  a  commercial  speculation,  it  bos  l)cen 
but  indifferently  successful;  but  it  is  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  Amstenlam,  to  which  it  has 
given  all  the  advantages  of  a  deep-water  harbour 
on  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  Dutch  coast. 
The  other  chief  canals  are — the  Zederik,  in  S. 
Holland,  from  Vianen  to  Goreum;  that  from 
Bois-le-Duc  to  Maestricht,  available  for  vessels  of 
800  tons:  and  that  between  the  Ems  and  Harlin- 
grn,  in  Friesland.  As  they  run  through  an  en- 
tirely level  country,  locks  are  generallv  unneces- 
sary, except  at  their  mouths.  One  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  scientific  skill  in  Holland,  is  a 
succession  of  locks  or  sluices  of  enormous  size  and 
strength,  constructed  in  1809,  at  the  mor.th  of 
that  l>ranch  of  the  Rhine  on  which  L?ydcn  is 
situated.  This  mouth  was  for  a  long  peric  tl  choked 
up  with  sand,  but  it  is  now  kept  qui'c  clear,  tlie 
locks  being  closed  with  the  flow  and  thrown  open 
by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  larger  canals  are 
commonly  about  60  ft  broad,  by  six  deep ;  and 
though  often  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  only 
their  surface,  but  their  bottom,  is  frequently 
higher  than  the  adjoining  countr}'.  The  smaller 
canals,  by  which  the  country'  is  drained,  traverse 
and  surround  sections  of  land  protected  from  inun- 
dations by  means  of  dykes. 

Such  sections  are  termed  poiderB,  A  tract  of 
land  on  being  rescued  from  the  sea  or  a  river  is  in 
the  state  of  a  morass  or  marsh ;  and  the  next 
proiJess  is  to  dry  it,  so  as  to  render  it  siiiuble  for 
tillage  or  pasture.  To  effect  this,  the  marsh  is 
intersected  by  water-courses,  and  windmills  are 
employed,  as  in  the  Fens  in  England,  to  lift  up 
the  water.  Tliese  mills  are  erected  on  the  dyke 
or  rampart,  excluding  the  sea  or  river,  and  raise 
the  water  to  a  ditch  or  canal  on  the  other  side. 
Pumps  are  seldom  employ^  for  this  purpose, 
wheels  being  by  far  the  most  general^  used. 
Sometimes  the  marsh  is  too  extensive  to  be  drained 
simultaneously,  in  which  case  it  b  divided  into 
compartments  by  subordinate  ramparts  and  water- 
courses ;  and  mills  being  erected  on  them,  each 
portion  is  separately  divested  of  water.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  depth  of  the  marsh  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  or  river  is  too  great  to  allow  of 
the  drainage  being  effected  by  one  series  of  ram- 
parts and  ditches;  and  in  these  cases,  two  or 
more  series  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and  mills  are 
constructed  at  different  elevations,  the  water  being 
lifted  up  successively  from  one  to  another,  till  it 
be  finally  brought  to  the  desired  level  and  con- 
veyed away.  ITie  labour  and  patience  required 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  surface  of  some  of  these  polders  is  as 
much  as  24  ft  below  high-water  mark,  and  30  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  The  soil  of 
the  polders  is  of  various  sorts.  Where  it  is  clayey, 
and  the  drainage  perfect  they  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  are  not  tmfrequently  cultivated ;  but 
where  the  soil  is  mossy,  or  the  drainage  incom- 
plete, they  are  employed  as  meadows. 

In  sailing  along  the  arms  of  the  sea,  the  rivers 
or  canals  of  this  singular  country  are  seen  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  surrounding  fields, 
reminding  the  traveller  of  Goldsmith's  venes :— 
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*  To  men  of  other  mindfl  my  tnncj  flies, 
Embosom'd  In  the  deep  where  Holland  lies  : 
If  ethlnkB  her  patient  nont  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ooekn  leans  against  the  land. 
And,  aeduloos  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinka,  and  diligently  slow,    . 
The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  around  the  watery  roar, 
Bcoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore : 
While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile 
Bees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  ycUow-blossom'd  rale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign/ 

The  facility  with  which  ibe  country  may  be 
laid  under  water,  contributes  materiallv  to  its 
strength  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  a  resource  to  be  resorted  so,  except  on 
extreme  occasions;  but  it  was  xepeatedly  made 
use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  also  in  1672, 
when  Louis  XIV.  invaded  Holland.  It  is  said 
that  in  1830-32  every  thing  was  prepared  for  an 
inundation,  bad  the  threatened  inroad  of  the 
French  taken  place. 

The  roads  and  private  estates  are  commonly 
fenced  by  canals  or  ditches  alone;  hedges  are 
rare.  The  highways  in  the  central  provs.  are 
among  the  be.st  in  Europe.  The^  run  for  miles 
in  a  straight  line  along  the  summits  of  the  dykes, 
and  are  Uius  at  once  dry  and  elevated,  so  as  to 
command  extensive  views.  Between  the  large 
cities  they  are  broad,  and  usually  paved  with  a 
kind  of  small  hard  bricks  called  clinkers,  mostly 
made  of  sand  mixed  with  the  clayey  mud  ob- 
tained in  cleaning  the  canals  They  are  fitted 
so  exactly  to  each  other,  when  laid  down,  that 
scarcely  a  crevice  is  to  be  seen ;  and  bein^  well 
covered  with  sea  sand,  they  sustain  little  mjury 
from  carriages.  Elsewhere,  the  roads  are  made 
of  sea-shells  and  the  common  soil,  well  com- 
pounded together;  which  mixture  though  soft, 
IS  not  much  cut  by  the  wheels.  Where  water 
conveyance  is  so  abundant,  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posedthat  few  cairia^  will  travel  on  roads  bur- 
dened with  tolls  so  high  as  to  amount  to  nearly 
as  much  expense  as  the  post-horses.  In  fact,  the 
transport  of  the  greater  part  of  farm-produce  and 
other  bulky  goods  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
water;  and  persons  travelling,  unless  they  use 
the  railways,  which  intersect  the  country  not 
nearly  so  much  as  canals,  commonly  make  use 
of  the  canal  barges,  or  treckachmU^  towed  hy 
horses.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  N£. 
provs. 

DittrOmiuM  <f  LamtL—Of  about  7,800,000 
acres,  which  the  total  surface  of  Holland  com- 
prises, there  are  estimated  to  be,  5,310,000  acres 
of  cultivated  land ;  2,000,000  ditto  uncultivated ; 
220,000  ditto  occupied  by  canals,  and  ponds ;  and 
the  residue  by  roads,  buildings,  and  public  walks. 
The  richest  lands  are  in  the  S.,  and  central  provs. ; 
the  poorest,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  ]SE. ;  in 
Over-Yssel  and  Drenthe,  especially,  heath  and 
waste  lands  prevail  to  a  great  extent.  A  good 
deal  of  waste  land,  originally  of  a  very  unpromis- 
ing quality,  has,  of  late  years,  been  brought  into 
cultivation  by  the  pauper  population  settled  upon 
it.  For  the  purposes  of  the  land-tax,  a  cadastral 
valuation  of  landed  property  has  been  made,  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  by  bringing 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  by  the  increase 
of  buildings.  Newly  reclaimed  lands,  however, 
and  new  buildings  have  the  benefit  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  for  ten  years.  The  amount  of 
the  vflduation  in  1859  of  all  income  from  land 
subject    to    the    tax    in  the   Netherlands  was 


71,541,171  florins^  or  about  6,000,0001.  steriing; 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  the  same  year 
from  this  source  was  10,336,766  florins,  about 
875,000^,  or  at  the  rate  of  2s.  lldL  in  the  pound. 
Landed  property  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
such  as  18  occupied  with  buildings  {*  gebouwde*). 
and  such  as  is  not  so  occupied  ('ongebouwde^- 
The  respective  extent  of  the  latter  in  the  several 
provinces,  with  the  number  of  holdings,  distin- 
guishing those  which  are  liable  to  the  tax  from 
the  others,  was,  for  the  year  1859,  as  follows : — 
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Overijssel  .  •  . 

339,466 

1.662 

812,298 

8,642 

Groningen   .  . 

222,664 

1,874 

654,109 

12,280 

Drenthe.  .  .  . 

IBe.S.'iS 

676 

652,826.     6,084  1 

Limborg  .  .  . 
Total  .  .  . 

489,366 

S,497  !    621.241 

23,671 

8,980,607 

82,785   7,792,836  328,788 

1 

The  above  table  is  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Ward, 
British  Secretary  of  Legation,  dated  The  Hague, 
June  29,  1861.  (UeporU  of  Sisecietariee,  N.V. 
1862.) 

In  S.  Holland  the  proportion  of  pasture  to 
arable  land  is  about  2  to  1.  The  average  siae  of 
farms  is  firom  40  to  50  Inmden  (the  same  as  the 
French  hectan,  nearly  2^  acres  each) ;  laige  fanns 
run  from  70  to  100  bunders.  The  principal  pro- 
prietors usually  let  their  land  on  lease  to  the 
peasantiy ;  the  proprietor  paying  the  property-tax, 
and  the  dues  on  dykes,  polders,  and  water-mills ; 
and  the  farmer  a  persoiial  tax  and  the  tax  on  ser- 
vants. In  some  instances  the  landlords  fumiah  or 
pay  for  seed  and  manure,  and  go  halves  in  the 
crops  with  the  tenants  on  the  metayer  principle ; 
but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  rent  La 
always  paid  in  kind.  The  leases  are  commonly 
for  6  vears.  In  N.  Holland,  farms  avenge  no 
more  tJian  20  bunders,  or  50  acres,  each ;  on  which 
from  16  to  18  cows,  4  calves,  a  horse,  and  15  or  20 
sheep,  besides  a  few  hogs,  may  be  kept  if  the  soil 
be  good.  The  rent  of  pasture  land  varies  from 
about  18  to  50  florins,  of  arable  land  from  35  to  50 
florins  the  bunder :  garden  grounds  near  the  towns 
let  somewhat  higher.  In  l^riesland,  the  quantity 
of  pasture  is  more  than  8  times  greater  than  thai 
of  arable  land.  The  common  size  of  a  farm  is  Iran 
75  to  100  acres;  but  some  are  nearly  twice  as 
laige.  They  are  generally  let  <m  leases  of  5  or  7 
years,  the  proprietor  paying  the  land-tax,  and  the 
cultivator  the  other  assessments ;  though  in  some 
parts  the  proprietor  contributes  his  quota  to  the 
maintenance  of  dykes  and  dams.  Few  proixietofs 
cultivate  their  own  land.  The  best  clay  pasture 
in  that  province  fetches  a  rent  of  from  3JL  to  4Z.  the 
bunder;  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  inferior,  and  lets  for  only  from  30a.  to 
60s.  the  bunder :  there  are  also  about  300  banders 
marshy  and  unproductive,  some  yielding  a  rent  of 
no  more  than  lOdL  a  bunder.  In  Guelderiand 
there  is  some  good  land,  but  a  sreat  deal  more  is 
very  indifierent ;  and  in  the  SW.  vast  tracks  have 
been  planted  with  Scotch  firs,  and  Weymouth  pines ; 
many  hundred  acres  have  also  been  sown  witli 
acorns,  without  any  hope  of  the  oaks  ever  reach- 
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ing  the  size  of  timber,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  underwood. 

Crops  and  Mode  of  Agrictdturt, — The  principal 
(Trains  cultivated  are  lye  and  buckwheat ;  next  to 
these  come  oats  and  barley.  About  1,000,000 
lasts  of  wheat  are  produced  yearly,  10  per  cent,  of 
which  is  estimated  to  be  consumed  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  starch  and  other  manufactories. 
AVheat  is  a  good  deal  grown  round  Utrecht,  the 
country  there  being  more  elevated  and  suitable 
for  it,  than  most  other  parts  of  Holland;  the 
wheat  of  Friesland,  however,  is  extremely  |;ood, 
and  the  prov,  of  Zealand  yields  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  its  own  consumption.  In  both  the  last- 
named  provs.  pulse  and  garden  vegetables  are 
abundantly  grown,  besides  woad  and  madder  in 
the  former,  and  millet  and  horse-radiBh  in  the 
latter.  Flax  is  raised  in  large  (Quantities  in  the  S., 
pnd  especially  round  Dort,  which  is  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  trade  in  that  article.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fruit  in  Guelderland  and  Holland ; 
but  in  the  X.  provs.  only  apples  and  pears  oome  to 
any  perfection.  ITie  vine  is  cultivated  only  in 
Luxemburg.  Utrecht  and  Guelderland  are  noted 
for  their  tobacco;  30,000  quintals  yearly  were 
formerly  sent  into  the  market,  from  those  provs. 
Potatoes,  rapeseed,  hemp,  chicory,  mustard,  hops, 
beet-root,  and  some  medicinal  plants,  are  the  other 
principal  articles  of  produce.  The  ancient  passion 
of  the  Dutch  for  tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants 
still  exists,  though  now  confmed  within  reasonable 
limits;  there  are  some  large  flower-gardens,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haarlem  especially,  from  which 
great  numbers  of  bulbs  are  annually  exported. 
(See  Haarijcm.) 

In  S.  Holland  wheat  is  the  grain  most  culti- 
vated, the  quantity  of  it  raised  being  double  that 
of  barley,  which  comes  next  to  it  in  importance. 
Wheat  is  said  to  produce  from  12  to  15  fold,  and 
other  grains  in  proportion;  but  such  statements 
ai^  seldom  worthy  of  much  confidence.  The 
rotation  in  this  prov.  is  usually  as  follows: — 
rapeseed,  winter  barley,  or  rye,  succeeded  by  rape- 
seed,  barley,  or  wheat ;  flax,  beans,  or  oats,  suc- 
ceeded by  summer  grains;  and  these  by  pota- 
toes; rye,  oats,  beans,  and  clover;  and  the  last 
year  the  remainder  of  the  clover — after  which  the 
ground  is  fallowed.  In  K.  Holland,  rape  and  mus- 
tard seeds,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  horse  and  pigeon 
beans  are  generally  grown  in  the  rotation,  tnou^h 
no  fixed  rule  is  observed.  There  are  no  fallows  m 
this  prov.  In  Friesland,  the  better  sorts  of  land 
are  appropriated  to  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  rape- 
seed,  and  the  inferior  to  summer  grains,  as  buck- 
wheat and  oats.  Kapeseed,  after  fallows,  is  suc- 
ceeded next  year  by  wheat  or  barley ;  on  wheat 
lands  the  alternate  crops  are  barley  or  beans,  flax 
or  potatoes ;  on  rye  lands,  buckwheat  and  oats. 
Near  the  W.  border  of  Gudiderland,  the  land  when 
cleared  is  manured  and  sown  with  buckwheat; 
after  that,  a  second  dressing  of  dung  is  adminis- 
tered ;  and  after  a  single  ploughuig,  rj-e  is  sown. 
The  rye  is  usually  harvested  in  July^hen  turnips 
are  sown  after  a  single  ploughing.  There  are  thus 
regularly  3  crops  in  every  2  years.  I1ie  average 
produce  of  buckwheat  is  from*  20  to  22  bushels  per 
acre,  and  rye  2  bushels  more.  Probably  7  or  8 
cart-loads  of  manure  are  applied  to  an  aero  of  land 
before  buckwheat  or  zye.  Further  £.  the  land 
improves  considerably.  Near  Dresburg  the  usual 
rotation  is — first  bcAns ;  then  wheat,  in  which  clo- 
ver is  sown ;  and  after  the  clover,  oats.  Some  of 
these  lands  aro  of  a  stiff  texture,  and  on  these  it 
is  usual  to  make  drear's  clean  fallow ;  after  which 
the  same  rotation  is  pursued.  Madder  is  very  ex- 
tensively grown  in  S.  Holland,  and  usually  pro- 
duces 4,000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  it  tends  to  exhaust 


the  most  fertile  soils.  It  is  frequently  followed  by 
colewort,  sometimes  by  turnips ;  to  these  succee<l 
wheat  or  oats ;  after  which  the  land  is  laid  down 
to  grass,  the  growth  of  which  in  a  short  period 
becomes  very  luxuriant.  The  land  destined  to 
the  culture  oif  tobacco  in  Guelderland  is  laid  out 
in  very  small  patches  of  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  rood  each,  slightly  fenced  by  a  few  dry  sticks, 
around  which  scarlet  runners  are  trained,  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  against  the  wind. 

PoMture-farmBy  Cattle^  and  Dairy-hvsbandry.—' 
The  rearing  of  live-stock  and  dairy-huabandn'  ia 
a  much  more  important  source  of  national  wealth 
than  tillage.  Between  the  capital  and  Utrecht, 
the  land  is  almost  wholly  rich  pasture,  on  which 
numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  farms  there  seldom 
comprise  more  than  from  50  to  100  acres.  Their 
price,  including  buildings,  averages  60/1  an  acre, 
though  the  rent  they  yield  is  scareely  more  thau 
24  per  cent,  interest  *on  the  capital.  On  tliese 
farms  numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  lean  cattle, 
brought  from  Denmaric  and  Germany,  fatten  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  Dutch  polders,  and  an  im- 
porunt  branch  of  the  trade  of  Friesland  is  the 
supply  of  the  capital  with  fatted  cattle.  Art'ificial 
grasses  are  but  little  cultivated,  and  cattle  are 
seldom  stall-fed :  indeed,  it  in  too  common  to  suffer 
the  cows  to  remain  in  the  open  damp  fields,  both 
day  and  night,  except  in  winter.  The  homed 
cattle  of  Holland  are  remaricable  for  their  beauty; 
in  S.  Holland  they  resemble  the  Devonshire  breed, 
but  are  rather  laiger,  not,  however,  equalling  the 
size  of  the  Lincolnshire  or  Sussex  cattle.  The 
Dutch  horsea  are  good,  and  well  adapted  for 
draught;  the  best  are  those  of  Friesland;  but 
many  are  reared  in  Groningen  to  be  sent  to  Am- 
sterdam. The  breeds  of  sheep  are  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent: thev  are  mostly  long-woolled,  with  white 
faces,  polled,  and  long  heads  and  legs.  They  yield 
a  great  deal  of  coarse  w(K)L 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  laige  towns  it  is  found 
to  be  most  profitable  to  retail  the  milk  produced 
on  the  farms ;  but  at  a  distance  from  such  markets, 
it  is  nearly  all  appropriated  to  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese.  In  some  of  the  dairy  farms  near  the 
Hague,  the  average  stock  is  about  60  cows ;  and  a 
good  cow  may  be  estimated  to  produce  80  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  180  lbs.  of  che^te,  during  the  six 
summer  months.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Holland,  butter  is  made  of  the  cream  only,  and 
cheese  of  the  skimmed  milk ;  but  in  some  districts 
the  whole  produce  of  the  cow  is  devoted  to  making 
cheese.  A  good  deal  of  butter  is  sent  to  England. 
The  yearly  ex^rt  of  cheese  is  estimated  at  350,000 
cwta.  The  dairy,  the  cows,  and  the  cow-keeper*8 
family  occupy  the  same  building,  ^d  in  many  in- 
stances the  same  apartment ;  but  the  cleanlmesa 
of  the  Dutch  dissdpates  any  feeling  of  repugnance 
that  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement  niight  pro- 
duce in  a  stranger. 

A  farm  of  52  bunders  in  S.  Holland  requires,  at 
an  average  5  servants,  the  family  of  the  farmer 
assisting.  The  wages  of  servants  vary  from  60  to 
150  flonns  a  year ;  those  of  a  maid-servant  under- 
standing the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  aver- 
age 100  florins,  line  women  an  employed  in 
the  dairy  business,  in  weeding,  hay-making,  and 
binding  sheaves  in  harvest-time.'  The  severer 
labour  required  in  the  making  of  cummin-seed 
cheese  is  ^nerally  performed  by  men,  to  whom 
also  milking  is  often  left.  All  regular  servants 
board  and  lodge  with  the  farmer,  and  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  family.  Their  food  chiefly 
consists  of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  potatoes,  turnips, 
French  beans,  bacon,  fresh  and  salt  beef,  and  pan- 
cakes of  buckwheat  flour  and  bacon.  Fewer  ser- 
vants are  generally  required  on  the  farms  in  N. 
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Holland.  On  one  on  which  20  cowa  are  milked,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  exclu.sive  of  the  farmer  and 
his  wife,  are  sufficient.  The  wages  of  regular  ser- 
vants in  N.  Holland  vary  from  80  to  100  florins 
a  year;  they  board  and' lodge  with  the  farmer, 
biit  their  food  is  hardly  so  substantial  as  in  the 
last-named  prov.  The'  clothing  of  the  labouring 
classes  generally  is  much  the  same  as  in  England 
— fustians,  velveteens,  and  stout  woollens  for  the 
men,  and  cottons  and  linsey  woolsey  stuffs  for  the 
women.  Wooden  shoes  are,  however,  in  general 
use. 

Fisheries. — The  herring  fishery  formerly  car- 
ried on  by  the  Dutch  was  a  considerable  source 
of  wealth  and  employment.  It  is  now,  however, 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  not 
employing  more  than  about  80  busses  of  50  or  HO 
tons  burden,  manned  by  12  or  14  men  each.  The 
herrings  cured  by  the  Dutch  are  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  English  or  any  other  people. 

*  The  whole  process,'  says  an  observant  traveller, 

*  is  conducted  on  shipboard.  Immediatelv  on  being 
caught,  the  herrings  are  bled,  gutted,  cleaned, 
salted,  and  barrelled.  The  bleeding  is  effected 
by  cutting  them  across  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
then  hanging  them  up  for  a  few  seconds  by  the 
taiL  By  bein^  thus  relieved  of  the  blood,  the  fish 
retains  a  certain  sweetness  of  flavour  and  delicacy 
of  flesh  which  unbled  herrings  cannot  possibly 
possess.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  or  curing 
must  likewise  aid  in  preser\ang  the  native  deli- 
cacy of  the  animal ;  for  the  herring  is  salted  and 
in  the  barrel  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  has 
been  swimming  in  the  water.  The  first  herrings 
caught  and  cured,  to  the  extent  of  t\vo  or  three 
barrels,  are  instantly  dispatched,  by  a  fast-sailing 
vessel,  for  Holland,  where  their  arrival  is  anxiously 
expected.  *  On  their  landing  at  Maas-hluis,  one 
barrel,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  with  flags  fly- 
ing, is  despatched  to  the  Hague,  as  an  offering  to 
his  majesty,  who  on  this  occasion  presents  the 
fortunate  fishers  with  1,000  guilders.  The  other 
barrels  are  sold  by  public  auction,  and  generally 
fetch  from  900  to*  1,1 00  guilders.  These  precious 
barrels  are  then  subdivided  among  the  dealers, 
who  retail  them  at  a  high  price.  A  single  her- 
ring of  this  first  importation  brings  1^  to  2  guil- 
ders,—that  is  2s.  6dL  to  3c  4d.  each.  So  highly 
are  they  esteemed,  that  a  dngle  herring  is  con- 
sidered a  handsome  present;  and  it  is  a  custom 
to  make  such  gifts  to  friends  and  acquaintances  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  Livery  servants  may  be 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  with  a  plate,  on 
which  lie  ona  or  two  herrings,  covered  with  a 
fine  white  cloth  and  a  neat  card  of  presentation.' 
(Chambers,  p.  43.) 

Manufactures. — The  government  of  Holland  is 
anxious  to  encourage  manufactures ;  and  coal,  on 
which  a  heavy  duty  is  ordinarily  levied  (in  order 
to  promote  the  use  of  peat,  and  the  collateral  for- 
mation o{  pMers),  may  be  imported  duty  free,  if 
for  their  use.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  particularly 
the  former.  The  total  exports  of  cotton  in  the 
year  1861  amounted  to  13,228,024  guilders,  or 
1.102,3352.  Alxiut  97  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  ex- 
ports go  to  the  Dutch  East  India  possessions,  this 
Deing  a  protected  trade,  as  goods  furnished  with 
a  certificate  of  Netherland  origin  pay  a  duty  in 
those  possessions  at  one-half  of  the  rates  paid  by 
foreign  goods.  Monthly  returns  are  published  hv 
the  colonial  department  of  the  goods  for  whicn 
certificates  are  passed  with  that  object.  The  pre- 
sent rates  of  duty  paid  upon  tissues  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  wool,  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
same  articles,  are  12  per  cent  on  such  as  are  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  of  Netherland  origin,  and  I 


25  per  cent  on  all  others.  By  a  newly  projecte*! 
tariff  which  has  been  laid  before  the  chamherv. 
it  is  prop<Jsed  to  reduce  these  rates  gradually  to  «l 
per  cent,  on  Netherland  goods,  maintaininG:,' bow- 
ever,  the  differential  duty  on  foreipi  ^oodsi  at  ihc 
rate  pre8cril»e<!  by  the  treaty  of  1824'  with  Great 
Britain,  that  is  to  say,  double  that  paiil  by  their 
own  manufactures,  or  12  per  cent.  Silk  ^mhU 
which  now  jiay  6  per  cent,  arf  vtthrem  when  im- 
ported from  a  Netherland  port,  and  12  per  cent, 
when  imported  from  elsewhere,  will,  accoitling^  t«» 
this  proposal,  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
without  any  differential  duty  in  favour  of  tlie 
port  of  shipment. 

Besides  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  them 
are  others  of  silks  and  velvets,  in  Utrecht,  Haar- 
lem, and  Amsterdam ;  of  paper,  leather,  corda^rc 
hats,  ribands,  needles,  white  lead  (the  hesX  xnaiic 
in  any  country),  borax,  glue,  vermilion,  saltpeirr. 
tobacco,  and  liqueurs.    There  are  numerous  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  town  of  Schiedam  in  S.  Hollan<l 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  Geneva  or  11  (»I- 
lands.    In  Amsterdam,  and  other  places,    there 
are  many  sugar  refineries.    Haarlem  has  exten- 
sive bleaching  factories,  for  which  its  water  is 
supposed  to  be  especially  adapted.    At  Utrecht 
and  Leyden,  large  quantiUea  of  tiles  and  brick:) 
are  made.    Amsterdam  is  famed  for  its  lapidaries 
and  diamond  cutters.     Steam  engines  are   em- 
ployed to  turn  the  machinery  in  some  new  and 
extensive  factories ;  but  in  general  windmilla  are 
used  to  perform  offices  to  which  steam  engines  are 
applied  in  Great  Britain.    Though  most  of  the 
windmills  are  for  the  purpose  of  dmining  the  land, 
a  great  manv  saw  timber,  crush  npeseed,  grind 
snuff*,  &c    'I^hey  are  of  larger  dimensions  than  in 
England ;  the  length  of  their  sails  var^'ing  from 
80  to  120  ft. ;  they  are  always  in  sight  in  a  Dutch 
landscape,  and  even  in  the  suburbs  of  the  laT;gcr 
cities  there  are  vast  numbas.    They  have   all 
moveable  roofs,  so  as  to  present  their  front  to  the 
wind  at  every  change.    The  Dutch  have  attained 
to  the  highest  exceUence  as  millwrights,  and  some 
of  their  draining  mills  are  of  sufficient  power  to 
raise  700  tons  of  water  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  in  a 
minute.    At  an  average,  they  discharge  250  tons 
a  minute.    The  ships  constructed  by  the  Dotch 
are  built  mostly  at  Rotterdam  and' Amsterdam. 
They  are  stout  without  being  clumsy  or  heavy ; 
and  round  stems,  and  the  other  modem  impio\'e- 
ments  in  naval  architecture  followed  in  our  own 
dock-yards,  are  also  practised  in  those  of  HoIlan<1. 
The  Dutch  E.  Indiamen  are  handsome  diips,  well 
rigged,  manned,  and  armed ;  and  are  not  surpassed 
either  in  speed  or  durifbility  by  any  similar  class 
of  merchantmen  in  Europe. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Holland  was  for- 
merly the  most  extensive  carried  on  by  any  £uix>> 
pean  state ;  and  the  wealth  which  it  brought  into 
the  countT}'  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  vast  expense  of  her  lengthened  struggle 
with  Spain,  and  of  her  subsequent  contests  with 
France  and  England.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  Hollanders  have  been  placed,  the  natu- 
ral poverty  of  their  country,  and  the  necessity 
of  unremitting  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being 
submerged,  made  industry  and  economy  a  con- 
dition of  their  existence.  HoUand  being  destitute 
of  iron,  coal,  timber,  atid  many  other  indispensable 
articles,  the  prosecution  of  commerce  is  there 
not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity ;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  we  find 
the  Batavians  distinguished  for  their  fisheries, 
their  shipping,  and  their  commercial  enterprise. 
For  a  lengtliened  period  they  engrossed  nearly 
the  whole  sea-fishery  of  Europe ;  and  they  were 
long  the  carriers  and  factors  of  the  prindpal  Euxu- 
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pcan  states.  In  1594,  the  Dutch  appeared}  for 
the  first  *time|  in  India ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  they  wrestiCd  Amboyna  and  the  Mo- 
luccas from  the  Portuguese ;  and  having  obtained 
with  them  the  monopoly  of  the  spioe  trade,  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  empire  in  the  East,  second 
only  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  that  estar- 
blished  at  a  later  period  by  the  English.  Holland 
had  lon^,  abo,  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
trade  with  the  Baltic,  from  which  she  has,  at  all 
times,  drawn  a  liu^e  »u[)ply  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal necessaries.  It  may  be  stated,  as  illustrative 
of  the  former  extent  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  that, 
in  1690,  when  it  had  attained  to  a  maximum,  Sir 
William  Petty  estimated  the  whole  shipping  of 
Europe  at  2,000,000  tons,  of  which  he  supposed 
the  Dutch  to  pos8e:»  900,000  tons ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  this  estimate  was  rather  within  than 
beyond  the  mark. 

The  decline  of  commerce  in  Holland  was  occa- 
Moncd  partly  and  principally  by  the  natural 
growth  of  trade  and  navigation  in  other  countries, 
and  partly  by  the  increase  of  taxation  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  contests  in  which  the  republic 
was  engaged.  During  the  occupation  of  Holland 
by  the  l*rench,  iirst  as  a  dependent  state,  and 
BuUiequently  as  an  integral  \yait  of  the  French 
empire,  her  foreign  trade  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Her  colonies  were  successively  con- 
quered by  England ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  tax&k 
But  such  was  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Dutch,  their  prudence  and  energy,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  these  adverse  circumstances  was  far 
less  injurious  than  could  have  been  imagined; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  long  int4'rruption  of  her  commer- 
cial pursuits,  Holland  was  still,  at  her  emancipatiim 
fmm  the  ^oke  of  the  French,  in  1814,  the  richest 
country  in  Europe.  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and 
most  of  her  other  colonie^s,  were  then  restored, 
and  she  entered  again  upon  a  large  foreign  trade. 

The  connection  of  Holland  with  Belgium,  settled 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was,  however,  an  un- 
fortunate one  for  both  countries.  The  union  was 
nut  agreeable  to  either  party,  and  was  injurious 
to  the  former.  Belgium  was  an  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  country;  and  was  inclined,  in 
imitation  of  the  Frencfi,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufacture<l 
produce.  This  protectionist  policy  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  interests  and  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  Dutch.  But  though  their  deputies  pre- 
vented the  restrictive  system  from  being  carried 
to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  Belgians,  they  were 
unable  to  prevent  it  fit>m  being  carried  to  an 
extent  that  materially  affected  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land. On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  separation  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will  eventually  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  Holland. 

The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  cochineal,  indigo,  wine 
and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timlter,  pitch 
and  tar,  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cottrm 
and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock  salt,  tin  plates, 
coal,  and  dri^d  flsh.  The  exports  consist  partly  of 
the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  produce  of 
hex  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  com- 
modities brought  to  her  ports,  as  to  convenient 
entrepSUf  fit>m  different  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
flrst  class,  are  cheese  and  butter,  madder,  clover, 
rape,  hemp,  and  lins^eed,  rape  and  linked  oils,  and 
linen.  liLncva  is  principally  exported  from  Schie- 
dam and  Rotterdam ;  oak  bark  principally  from 
the  latter.    Of  the  second  class  arc  spices,  iMocha  | 


and  Java  coffee;  sugar  of  Java,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba;  cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
all  sorts  of  Eastern  and  colonial  produce.  And 
of  the  third  class,  all  kinds  of  grain,  linens  from 
Germany,  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce ; 
Spanish,  German,  and  English  wools;  French, 
Khenish,  and  Hungarian  wines.  The  trade  of 
Holland  may,  indeed,  be  siud  to  comprise  every 
article  that  enters  into  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  year  1863 : — 


Great  Britahi  .    .    . 
Germany      .    .    .    . 

Belgium 

France 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norwaj . 
Italy    , 


Inpoitt  from 

Esportito 

£ 

£ 

6,317,662 

8.660.278 

6,293,1 6« 

10,726,194 

3.a8r»,2i5 

4,089,281 

1,760.611 

918,717 

1,607,883 

661,925 

768,»81 

223,271 

278,762 

1.013,886 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the 
two  years  1862  and  1863,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing articles : — 


18«9 

IMS 

£ 

£ 

Alkall-Soda    . 

47,893 

49,097 

Coals         .... 

106,932 

92,733 

Cottons     .... 

645,228 

436,2f>4 

Cotton  Yam     . 

1,243,708 

1,183,871 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery  . 

100,663 

128.016 

Linens       .... 

61,788 

37,238 

Linen  Yam 

187,813 

233.:M0 

Machinery 

162,966 

164,836 

Iron  ..... 

496,780 

388,4.3 

Copper,  nnwTought . 

20,8(>2 

89,964 

„       wrought     . 

66,960 

91.811 

Oil-need     .... 

166,321 

107,114 

Silk,  thrown     . 

814,192 

240,612 

Silk  Twist  and  Yam 

94,149 

76.983 

Woollens  .... 

472,439 

622,316 

WooUon  Yam  . 

790,127 

1,248,393 

Other  Articles  . 
Totals 

1,188,106 

1,277,662 

6,046,242 

6.317^3 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Holland  consisted, 
on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1863,  of  2,289  vessels,  of  a 
total  burden  of  554,244  tons.  Among  tlie  number 
were  88  steamers,  of  12,636  tons. 

Money —  H^eighU  and  Meaaura,  —  The  m«v«t 
common  coin,  and  that  by  which  accounts  are 
generally  reckoned,  is  the  guilder,  or  Dutch  florin, 
equivalent  to  Is.  8«f.,  and  divided  into  20  stivers 
(Id.)  and  100  cents  (cents  l-6th  of  a  penny).  The 
dollar  is  worth  2i.  6c/.,  and  the  rix-dollar  4s.  4<^ 
Eng.  The  William,  a  gold  coin,  is  yalued  at  17s. 
The  Dutch  schippoond  is  8  Quintals,  the  quintal 
100  lbs.,  and  the  liespoond  15  lbs. :  100  lbs.  Dutch 
are  equivalent  to  108  lbs.  English.  The  Dutch 
quart  is  equal  to  6  8-lOths  gall.  Eng.  The  Dutch 
foots=ll-7  in.  Eng.;  the  cll=27-l  in.  Eng.  The 
Dutch  mile,  or  league =3^  Eng.  m.  nearly. 

Government, — Previously  to  its  occupation  by 
the  French  in  1705,  and  its  subsequent  eiectioii 
into  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon,  Holland  was  a  re- 
public, governed  by  the  statea-general,  with  the 
executive  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  stadt- 
holder.  There  can  be  no  Question  that  the  great 
commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
d^turies,  their  wealth  and  industry,  were  ma- 
terially promoted  by  their  free  institutions  and  the 
nature  of  their  government.  At  a  time  when 
England,  France,  and  most  other  European  states, 
were  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  caused  by  religious  and 
political  differences,  the  Dutch  had  the  wisdom  to 
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eDtablish  and  maintain  a  system  of  univenal 
toleration,  and  to  make  their  country  an  asylum 
fur  aU  pemcuted  and  oppressed  strangers.  Though 
complex  and  not  very  popular,  in  practice  the 
constitution  gave  free  wone  to  all  deserving  indi- 
viduals to  attain  to  the  highest  dignities,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  effectuallv  secured  them  against 
violence  and  oppression.  The  utmost  latitude  was 
given  to  every  one  to  dispose  of  property  by  will 
as  he  thought  best;  justice  was  speedily  and  im- 
partially administered ;  and  though  taxation  was 
neavy,  the  revenue  was  faithftdly  and  economi- 
cally expended.  Hence  the  political  conspired 
with  the  physiosl  circumstances  under  which  the 
Hollanders  were  placed  to  call  forth  their  talents 
and  enterprise,  and  to  render  them  industrious  and 
cconomicaL  That  the  difficulties  incident  to 
their  utuation,  the  duri*  wrgeng  ta  retna  egettas, 
have  done  much  to  make  them  what  they  have 
been  and  what  they  are,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
largely  mdebted  to  the  freedom  of  their  civil  and 
religious  institutions.  By  decree  of  the  Ck)ngre88 
of  Vienna,  dated  May  81, 1815,  the  ancient  form 
of  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  changed 
into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  royal  dig- 
nity was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
J'rinces  of  Oran^  The  king  is  aim  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg,  m  which  capacity  he  belongs  to 
the  German  confederation.  His  person  is  invio- 
lable, his  ministers  alone  being  responsible;  he 
nominates  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  proposes 
and  promulgates  the  laws,  declares  war  or  makes 
peace.  The  states-general  consist  of  2  cham- 
bers :  the  first  is  composed  of  39  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  provincial  diets  from  among  the  most 
highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces. The  second  chamber  of  the  states- 
general  numbers  72  members,  elected  by  ballot. 
All  citisens,  natives  of  the  Netherlands,  paying 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  120  guilders,  or  10^,  are 
voters.  Clergymen,  military  officers  in  active 
service,  and  judges,  are  debarred  from  being 
elected.  The  members  of  the  second  chamber 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  2,000  guilders,  or 
166/.,  besides  travelling  expenses.  £very  two  years 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  second  chamber, 
and  every  three  years  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  retire  by  rotation.  The 
sovereign  has  the  right  to  di»«olve  either  of  the 
chambers  separately,  or  both  t<^ether,  at  any 
time.  The  constitutional  advisers  of  tlie  king, 
having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  mu»t  attend  at  the 
meetings  of  both  houses,  and  have  a  delibeiative 
voice ;  but,  unless  they  are  also  membent,  cannot 
take  an  active  part  in  the  debate.  All  financial 
measures  must  originate  in  the  second  chamber;  the 
assent  of  both  the  sovereign  and  the  upper  house 
is  required  before  any  bill  which  has  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  becomes  law.  The  royal 
veto  is  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  into  practice. 

The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  and  exercised  by  him  through  a  re- 
sfxinsible  council  of  ministers.  There  are  seven 
departments  in  the  ministerial  council.  Each  of 
the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
l,(XH)i  per  annum.  Whenever  the  sovereign  pre- 
sides over  the  deliberations  of  the  ministry,  the 
meeting  is  called  a  *  Cabinet  Council,'  and  the 
privilege  to  be  present  at  it  is  given  to  all  princes 
of  the  royal  familv  who  are  of  age.  There  is  also 
a  privy  council  oM4  members,  all  nominated  by 
the  government,  which  the  sovereign  may  consult. 

The  difierent  provs.  have  their  own  local  magis- 
tracy and  laws  established  by  their  ovrit  states; 
the  judges  are  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  states,  or  the 


states-genef^  The  provs.  are  divided  into  ar- 
rondissements,  cantons,  and  communes,  stinilar  to 
those  of  the  French  d<$p&,  and  superintended  in 
like  manner.  The  local  courts  are  also  axmilar  to 
those  of  France ;  in  each  canton  there  is  a  court  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  each  antmd.  one  (d 
original  jurisdiction :  there  are  tribunals  of  oom- 
merce  in  the  ))rincipal  commercial  dJstricta.  The 
supreme  judicial  court,  and  higrh  board  of  taxatkn 
(eoacr  deMfimtmctM),  sit  at  the  Hague,  which  is  al»o 
the  usual  residence  of  the  court.  The  pohoe  is 
under  the  control  of  a  central  director,  a  aub- 
director  in  each  prov.,  and  commissaries  in  the 
arrondissements.  No  medicanta  or  disoideriy  per- 
sons are  suffered  to  offend  the  public  eye,  and 
education  is  carefully  administ^ed  to  jnvenile 
offenders.    There  is  no  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Qmn^  Admim9bration* — According  to  the  temis 
of  the  constitution,  entire  liberty  <^  conscience  and 
complete  social  equality  is  granted  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  all  religious  coniesnons.    The  royal  famil  \% 
and  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Chureh ;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  aie 
not  far  inferior  in  numbers.     In  the  census   td 
1849 — more  recent  enumerationa  do  not  diow  the 
religious   creed — the   number   of  Calvinista,    or 
members  of  the  Reformed  Churdi,  is  given  as 
1,906,618;  of  Lutherans,  66,170;  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics,  1,220,087;    of  Greek  CathoHcs,  41;    of 
divers  other  Christian  denominations,  41,151 ;  and 
of  Jews,  64,070.  The  government  of  the  Refoimed 
Chureh  is  Presbyterian;  while  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht,  and 
four  bishops,  ci  Harlem,  Breda,  Roermond,  and 
Hersogenbosh.     The  salaries  of  several  British 
Presbyterian  ministers,  settled  in  the  Netherlandsy 
and  whose  churehes  are  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  Refoimed  Chureh,  are  paid  out  of  the  public 
funda.     The  minuters  of  the  Dutch  R^ormed 
Chureh  are  allotted  to  certain  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pop. ;  there  being  1  pastor  generallT 
to  about  every  2,000   or   3,000    people.    Their 
muucimum  salary  is  2002. ;  their  mtntnuMi  50/. 

The  Military  Force  amounted,  in  1863,  u\  57,520 
men,  under  1,435  officers,  excL  of  colonial  troops. 
The  army  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and 
partly  by  enlistment,  m  such  a  manner  that  the 
volunteers  form  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  the  troops.  The  cnen  drawn  by  conscription  at 
the  age  of  twenty  have  to  serve*,  nominally,  five 
years ;  but  practically,  all  that  is  required  of  them 
IS  to  drill  for  a  few  months,  and,  returning  home 
on  furlough,  meet  for  a  fortnight  annually  ftw 
practice,  during  a  period  of  four  years.  Besides 
the  regular  army,  there  exists  a  militia — ^  schut- 
tefs ' — divided  into  two  classes.  To  the  tirst,  the 
*  active  militia,*  belong  all  men  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  a^;  and  to  the 
second,  the  *■  resting  (rustende)  mihtia,'  all  persona 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five.  The  principal  for- 
tresses, next  to  Luxemburg,  are  Maestrieht,  Breda, 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Flushing,  and  the 
Hekler.  Luxemburg  is  garrisoned  by  Pruasian 
troops. 

The  Navy  consulted,  at  the  commencement  of 
1864,  of  58  steamships,  with  a  total  of  785  guns, 
and  81  sailing  men-of-war  with  936  guns.  The 
navy  was  manned,  at  the  same  \)en<n{,  by  6,137 
sailors,  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

The  Public  Bevenue  is  derived  from  a  land-  tax« 
or  contribution  fonciere,  from  numerous  personal 
and  assessed  taxes,  excise  duties,  which,  among 
other  articles,  are  imposed  on  turf,  ond,  ^c,  and 
from  taxes  on  stamps,  registrations,  tolls,  harboor 
dues,  customs,  the  post-c^ce,  lotteries,  ic  The 
budget  for  the  year  1864-65  estimated  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  as  follows: — 
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E«liliuU<d  BfTMiiM  for  1864-66 


Direct  Taxes : 
Land  Tax        .        .    '    .        • 
Penonal  Taxes 
Tax  on  Trades  and  ProfesHionB 

Total 


Excise: 
Sugar 
Wine 
Spirits 
Salt 
Soap 
Beer  and  Vinegar 
Butobar's  Meat 
Coals 
Tnxf 


Total 


Indirect  Taxes : 
Stamps    .... 
R^ntration   • 
Mortgages 

Succcwiion  and  Inheritance 
38  per  cent,  on  these  Duties 


Total 

Import  and  Export  Dnes : 
Duties  on  Imports,  &c.  • 
Lights  and  Buoys   . 
Stamps  on  Instroments . 
Fer-oentages  •       .       • 


Total 


Assay  hnd  Tax  on  Artides  of  Gold ) 
and  Silver      ....       J 

Public  Domain : 
From    the   ordinary    Domain. 

Tithes,  kc 

From  the  Domain  in  Possession 

of  the  War  Department      . 
Binds  and  Canals  .       .       .       . 

Total       .... 


Post-offloe  •••.•• 

Telegraphs 

Lottery 

Game  Uoenses 

Pilotage 

Mines 

MiHoollaneons  .  .  .  »  . 
Contribution  from  Belgium,  par-  [ 

suant  to  Treaty  of  Nov.  A,  1832  ) 
Second   Instalment    of   Purchase-) 

money  of  Schelit  Dues  .  .  f 
Interest  on  Balance  of  Pmcham-j 

money  of  Scheldt  Dues  not  yet  1- 

paid  up   .....       ) 

Colonial  Surplna    •       • 

Contribntion  fh>m  the  East  Indian  \ 
Bevenue  towards  Payment  of  the  I 
Interest  on  Debt,  chiu'ged  on  the  | 
East  Indian  Poeaessions .        .       ) 

Contribution  from  the  East  Indian ) 
Revenue  to  pay  Deficit  on  the  I- 
Budgets  of  the  other  Colonies       j 

From  Balances  of  former  Years 

Total  Bevenoa 


Gidk^n 


10,435.4M 
7,382,000 
2,982,400 


80,749,8M 
£1,727,145 


3,000,000 
1,260.000 
6,8A0,(IU0 
2,/>8O,000 
1,260,000 
610,000 
1,880,000 
1.690,000 
1.660,000 


18,080,000 
£1,606,670 


1,500,000 
4,400,000 
300,000 
2,800,000 
8,439,000 


12,489.000 
£1,040,766 


8.600,000 

830,000 

7.200 

2,736 


8,939,936 
£828,828 


256,600 
£21,875 


488,800 

84.800 
680300 


1,259;400 
£104,960 


2.100,000 
806,700 
410,000 
100,000 
700,000 
698 

1,701,879 

400,000 
8,089.268 

813,832 


19,463,000 
£1,621,917 


0.800,000 

3,825,000 
5,000,000 


103,732,949 
£8,644,412 


The  following  was  the  expenditure  sanctioned 
by  the  States-Oeaeral. 


KirtmstwT  Eaprndltur*  for  ]  864-65 

Gaildcn 

M 

50,000 

12.600 

8,340 

4.170 

49.002 

44,104 

56,723 

244,479 

146.074 

2,023,199 

728,32!! 

3,331,416 

662,433 

1,061.083 

348,756 

CivU  List  of  the  King 
Allowance  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
„             ,.    Prince  of  Orange 
Bnbsidy  for  the  maintenance  of ) 
the  royal  palaces              .       ) 
Superior  Departments  of  State 
Foreign  AiTairs    .        .        ,        . 
Roman  Catholic  Worship   . 
Department  of  Justice 
Protestant  Worship    . 
Home  Department      . 

Marine 

National  Debt     .       .       .       . 
Finance  Department  .       • 
War  Department         .       , 
Colonial  Department  .       . 

600,000 
16f),000 
100,000 

50.000 

588,029 

529,246 

668,672 

2,933,744 

1,762,886 

24,278,887 

8,739,963 

89,976,977 

6,749,200 

12,733,000 

2,925,072 

Total  Bxpenditnre     • 

98,188,018 

8,183,88f. 

Surplna      .... 

5,544,931 

463,077 

Of  this  Borplas,  the  snm  of  6,250,000  guilders, 
or  437,600/.,  wa«  to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  extinction  of  the  nationid  debt« 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  made  when  lajnng  the  budget  of  1864 
before  the  States-General,  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  from  1848  to  1864,  amounted  to 
185,000,000  guildeiB,  or  15,416,667JL 

Proowion /or  t^  Poor.— Though  pauperism  is 
discouraged,  and  mendicancy  punished,  the  Dutch 
are  very  chariuble  and  liberal  in  their  support  of 
the  poor.  The  institutions  for  the  relier  of  the 
indigent  consist  of  hotpket  for  the  aged  and  in> 
firm,^  orphan-houses,  workhouses  for  towns  and 
districts,  the  poor  colonies,  and  prirate  charitable 
institutions.  The  funds  for  their  support  are 
mostly  derived  iVom  endowments  and  voluntary 
contributions.  Boxes,  inviting  the  donations  of 
by-passers  for  their  relief,  are  sUtioned  in  many 
public  ways:  the  establishment  of  any  new  public 
work  excites  a  fresh  call  on  behalf  of  the  poor;  and 
a  tax  of  about  a  penny  in  a  shilling,  to  the  same 
end,  is  levied  on  tickets  to  all  places  of  public 
amusement.  The  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
charitable  foundations,  are  veiy  numerous  in  the 
towns. 

An  institution  worthy  of  particular  mention  is 
the  *  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Public  Good,' 
an  association  which  originated  in  1784  with  a 
few  benevolent  individuals,  but  which  has  now 
300  branches  throughout  Holland,  and  is  supported 
by  20,000  members,  each  of  whom  pays  a  small 
sum  (about  10s.)  yearlv.  Under  the  direction  of 
this  society,  savings'  banks,  libraries,  schools  of 
various  kinds,  including  those  for  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  are  established ;  prizes  and 
rewards  are  given  for  superior  essays,  works  of 
art,  or  acUof  humanity ;  and  in  the  winter  season, 
public  lectures  on  literary,  scientific,  or  moral  sub- 
jects are  delivered.  The  establishments  of  this 
society  formerly  extended  into  Belgium;  but 
since  the  revolution  of  1830,  they  have  mostly 
ceased  to  exist  in  that  country. 

Among  the  classes  able  to  labour,  a  state  of  even 
temporaiy  dependence  is  considered  disgraceful, 
and  great  exertions  are  made  by  the  labouring 
population  to  avoid  it.  No  sense  of  degradation 
atUches  to  orplian  establishments.  There  are  3 
great  workhouses  for  the  whole  of  Holland — one  at 
Amsterdam,  another  at  Middlebuig,  and  a  thiid  at 
Nieuve-Pekel-A,  in  Groningen.  In  these  the  in- 
mates work  at  looms,  Ac.;  the  sexes  are  kept 
strictly  separated;  the  food  is  very  inferior  and 
somewhat  scanty,  the  clothing  coarse ;  and  the 
inmates  are  not  suffered  to  go  abroad.  All  beg- 
gars are  apprehended  by  the  police;  if  aged  or 
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nfinn,  they  arc  sent  to  the  workhousea — if  able 
to  work,  to  tlie  penal  colonies.  In  the  latter  e»- 
tablishroento.  |the  paupers  labour  with  the  spade, 
in  brick-making,  or  in  manufactures.  Guards  on 
horseback,  who  patrol  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony ;  rewards  given  to  those  who  bring  back 
anv  colonist  that  has  attempted  to  escape ;  and  a 
uniform  dress,  are  the  means  adopted  to  prevent 
d^ertion  from  these  settlements. 

Public  EdticaHoH, — Holland  has  been  much  and 
deservedly  celebrated  for  its  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. There  is  scarcely  a  child  10  yean  old,  of 
sound  intellect,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write ; 
almost  every  one  receives  instructionr  at  some  pe- 
riod, the  expense  of  which  is  for  the  most  part, 
and  in  some  instances  entirely,  defrayed  by  the 
state,  without  the  inculcation  of  any  particular  re- 
ligious creed ;  the  interference  of  the  government 
being  exerted  only  to  exclude  improt)er  and  in- 
competent teachers,  and  to  regulate  tne  mode  of 
instruction  by  a  system  of  inspection. 

The  department  of  education  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  assisted 
by  the  inspector-general  of  instruction,  from  whom 
ail  changes  and  new  regulations  emanate.  The 
inspection  of  schools  is  devolved  chiefly  upon  local 
inspectore,  of  whom  there  are  70,  or  one  for  each 
school  district  into  which  the  kuigdora  is  divided. 
These  inspectors  are  assisted  by  local  boards ;  and 
each  inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  board 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  within  his  district; 
the  provincial  board  being  itself  responsible  for  its 
proceedings  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  the 
inHi>ector-general.  In  Hulland,  no  person  can  open 
a  public  school,  or  even  receive  private  pupils,  with- 
out first  having  received  a  certificate  of  his  ability 
to  teach,  granted  after  inquiry  and  examination 
by  a  boud  of  examiners  consisting  of  district  sur- 
veyors, who  meet  for  this  important  purpose.  This 
lx>ard  grants  four  sorts  of  certificates ;  but  one  only 
is  granted  at  a  time;  and  to  obtain  the  highest 
certificate,  four  successive  examinations  must  be 
undergone  at  diifcrent  intervals.  Ha^'ing  obtained 
his  certificate,  the  candidate  must  next  apply  for 
leave  to  open  a  school  to  the  school  committee  of 
the  town  or  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  esta- 
blish it,  who  do  not  ^rant  his  request  unless  when 
they  think  such  additional  school  is  really  required. 
Very  grave  doubts  have  been  and  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  policy  of  thin  last  regulation,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  policy  of  subjecting  all 
persons  intending  to  open  sctiools  to  the  necessity 
of  undergoing  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness. 
The  dL<«trict  inspectors  assemble  three  times  a  year 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  respective  provs.,  where 
they  hold  a  conference,  each  inspector  makmg  a 
report,  in  the  presence  of  the  provincial  governor, 
on  the  state  of  education  in  nis  district.  Some- 
times the  government  assembles  a  council  at  the 
Hague,  nouijisting  of  deputies  from  each  provincial 
boonl  of  education,  when  everything  peitaining  to 
the  system  is  discussed  and  reviewed  in  presence 
tif  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  the  inspector- 
general.  In  18C1,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  2,595 
primary  schools,  attended  by  330,000  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  IJesides  these,  there  were  950  higher  edu- 
cational establishments,  with  41,932  male,  and 
40,652  female  pupils.  A  fuller  education  than 
these  imparted  63  additional '  Latin  schools,'  with 
1,802  pupils.  Above  them  are  the  three  univer- 
sities of  Leyden,  Groningen  and  Utrecht,  with 
1,327  students  in  1861.  The  ecclesiastical  train- 
ing schools  comprise  six  Roman  Catholic  and  two 
Protestant  seminaries.  There  are  also  three  mili- 
tant one  naval,  and  one  veterinar}*  schooL  The 
proportion  of  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is 
one  in  eight  of  the  entire  population.    There  are 


two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
in  Holland ;  one  at  Groningen  for  the  N.  provs^ 
and  the  other  at  Haarlem  for  the  centre  and  S.  of 
Holland.    The  primary  schools  are  divided   into 
Armeny  or  poor,  and  Twuehen,  or  intermediate, 
schools.    In  both  much  the  same  kind  of  inacruc- 
tiou  is  afforded,  including  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  the  history  of  Holland,  and  vocal 
music ;  but  the  latter  are  attended  by  the  children 
of  parents  above  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the 
fee,  though  still  very  trifline,  is  somewhat  higher. 
In  the  poor-schools,  as  in  afl  the  rest,  a  small  sum 
is  generally  paid,  and  in  many  instances  daily,  by 
the  parents  of  the  children  educated.    This  cir- 
cumstance does  not  retard  the  progress  of  edaca- 
tion  amongst  the  poor,  but  has  perheps  rather  a 
contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  that  senae 
of  d^nadation  which  frequently  associates  itaelf 
with  Uie  notion  of  receiving  eleemosynary  instruc- 
tion.   No  law,  as  in  Prussia,  exists  in'  Holland 
directly  compiling  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school ;  but  the  poor  are  not  allowed  relief  fmni 
tlie  public  funds  unless  they  comply  with   thi^ 
regulation.    There  is,  however,  little  need  of  such 
a  proviso,  since  a  Just  sense  of  the  great  value  of 
education  is  found  to  exist  amongst  all  daaees.    In 
the  superior  private  schools,  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  other  modem  languages  are  taught,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  elementar}*^  branches  of 
knowledge.    In  the  Latm  schools,  which  are  ana- 
logous to  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  and  the  col- 
leges of  France,  pupils  are  instructec)  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  modem  languages,  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, geography,  histoxy,  and  the  other  higher 
branches  of  education,  for  the  most  part  as  pre- 
paralory  to  their  studies  at  the  athenseums  or  uni- 
versities. 

In  these  seminaries,  people  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions are  received  indiscriminately,  and  at 
stated  times  attend  their  respective  clergymen  for 
religious  instructioiL  The  monitorial  8V«tem  of 
teaching  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced,  ^he  pah- 
lic  schools,  like  the  public  charities,  make  little  or 
no  outward  display,  and  are  conducted  on  the 
most  rigid  system  of  economy.  The  efficiency  of 
the  elementary  instruction  supplied  by  the  nchools 
in  Holland  is  universally  adnutted ;  but,  with  all 
its  excellence,  the  course  of  education  comprised 
only  tlie  more  elementary  divisions  of  mental 
culture ;  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  the  principles 
of  politics  and  political  ectmomy,  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature— of  all  those  pursuits,  in 
short,  that  tend  to  expand  and  elevate  the  mind, 
is  comparatively  neglected. 

The  Dutch  schoi^  of  painting  has  attained  to 
great  celebrity.  Its  masters  excel  chiefly  in  de- 
lineations of  common  life,  and  animated  objects : 
in  accuracy  and  excellence  of  colouring,  and  the 
management  of  light  and  shade,  they  are  surpassed 
by  none.  But  the  subjects  of  their  pictures  are, 
not  unfrequently,  so  very  coarse,  vulgar,  and  low, 
as  to  be,  in  many  respects,  the  aniitheses  of  thos<c 
of  the  Italian  school.  The  Dutch  school  can  boast 
of  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  Gerard 
Dow,  Mieris,  drc. :  besides  whi)m,  \Vouverman:<, 
Paul  Potter,  lierghem,  and  Kuysdael  excel  iji 
landscapes  and  cattle;  Yander\-elde  and  Back- 
huysen  in  sea-views;  and  Weenix,  Hondekoeter, 
Vandenheydcn,  Ileemskirk,  Breghel,  ^c,  in  other 
departments.  Many  of  the  best  works  belonging 
to  tltis  school  are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  and 
especially  in  the  galleries  of  the  Hague,  Amster- 
dam, and  other  chief  towns. 

Manmen  and  CuBinms. — In  stature,  the  Dutch 
are  much  the  same  as  the  English  :  the  women 
are  comparatively  taller  than  the  men ;  they  are 
decidedly  handsome,  and,  when  young,  have  ua- 
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turally  good  complexionR,  which  they  might  pre- 
serve to  a  later  period,  did  they  take  more  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  abandon  some  injurious  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  incessant  use  of  the  chauffepied^ 
a  box  of  burning  peat,  which  accompanies  them 
everywhere.  'Nothing,'  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  'can 
exc^  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety, 
and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  or  Holland. 
I  did  not  see  a  house  or  fence  out  of  repair,  or  a 
garden  that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.  We  met 
no  ragged  or  dirty  penons,  nor  anv  drunken  man ; 
neither  did  I  see  any  indication  that  drunkenness 
is  the  vice  of  any  portion  of  the  people.  I  was 
assured  that  bastaray  was  almost  unknown ;  and 
although  we  wen,  during  all  hours  of  the  dav, 
much  m  the  public  thoroughfares,  we  saw  only 
two  beggars,  and  they  in  manners  and  appearance 
scarcely  came  within  the  designation.  The  Dutch 
people  appear  to  be  strongly  attached  to  their 
government,  and  few  countries  possess  a  popula- 
tion to  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are 
dischaiged  with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous 
economy,  and  cautious  foresight,  seem  to  be  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  every  class.  To  spend 
their  full  annual  income  is  accounted  a  species  of 
crime.  The  same  systematic  prudence  pen*aden 
every  part  of  the  community,  agricultural  and 
commercial;  and  thus  the  Dutch  people  are  en- 
abled to  bear  up  against  the  most  formidable  phy- 
sical difficulties,  and  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of 
individual  comfort  than  probablv  exists  in  anv 
other  country.'  (Report  on  the  ^wx  of  Holland, 
in  1858.) 

The  women  are  very  domestic  in  their  habits, 
and  carry  cleanliness  in  their  houses  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent ;  though  personal  cleanliness  does 
not  always  receive  the  same  attention.  The  ancient 
national  costume,  the  wide  breeches,  full  petticoats, 
and  broad  hat,  are  now  mostly  confined  to  the 
iishers  and  peasantry;  in  the  towns,  the  people 
dress  like  the  French  and  English,  llie  must  re- 
raaricable  element  of  costume  in  use  is  the  head- 
dress of  the  Friesland  women.  The  latter,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Friaii,  so  often 
referred  to  by  Tacitus,  and  whose  blue  eyes,  flaxen 
hair,  and  fresh  ruddy  complexions  declare  them 
to  be  of  the  Gothic  race  in  perhaps  its  greatest 
purity,  wear  on  both  sides  of  the  head  large  plates 
of  gold  or  silver,  connected  together  by  a  band  of 
the  same  metal  passing  behind,  and  ornamented 
with  two  singular  appendages,  of  a  ram's  horn 
shape,  to  which  are  attached  pendants  of  various 
kinds.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  rich  cap  of 
lace :  it  not  unfrequentlv  costs  16/.  or  202..  and 
urten  composes  the  whole  dowry  of  a  FrieJsland 
girl  The  Dutch,  though  in  general  frugal,  live 
well  and  substantiallv.  Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  na- 
tive gin,  but  especially  the  first,  are  the  favourite 
drinks:  the  tobacco-pipe  is  in  universal  use 
amongst  all  classes.  The  houses  in  the  tjavmB  do 
not  aim  at  any  external  grandeur,  and  are  in 
genexal  plainly  furnished ;  but  those  who  can 
afford  it  are  extremely  fond  of  coUecting  china 
and  other  kinds  of  curiosities.  The  /tcitte,  or  plea- 
sure houses  forromg  the  residences  of  retired  mer- 
chants, are  mostiv  built  on  tlie  same  plan.  These 
edifices  are  usually  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted 
to  look  as  trim  and  tidy  as  'u  just  taken  out  of  a 
box  ;  and,  with  their  close-shaven  bit  of  lawn  in 
fron^  their  narrow  wet  ditch  separating  the  do- 
main from  the  public  thoronghfare,  their  little 
bridge,  dashing  wooden  gateway,  chuters  of  dah- 
lias, and  fresh  painted  summer-house,  form  the 
btau-ideal  of  a  Dutchman's  wishes.  On  the  gate- 
way there  is  invariably  some  motto,  indicative  of 
the  taste  or  temper  of  the  owner. 

The  Dutch  are  very  regular  in  their  habits; 
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precision,  decorum,  and  a  fixed  routine  govern 
every  thing.  Intoxication  is,  generally  speaking, 
rare ;  but  in  September  an  annual  festival  takes 
place,  which  lasts  for  ten  days,  during  which  great 
excesses  are  committed.  So  soon,  however,  as 
this  festival  terminates,  the  people  return  at  once 
to  their  former  habits  of  sobriety  till  the  next 
vearly  oocasioiu  Their  amusements  are  not  very 
intellectual,  nor  do  they  include  many  sports  out 
of  doors.  They  are  mostly  similar  to  the  enter- 
tainments afforded  by  the  tea-gardens  and  se- 
condary theatrical  establishments  in  England. 

Hittory.^'ln  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Holland 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Batavi  and  Frinu 
the  former  of  whom,  after  the  conquest  of  Belgium 
by  Julius  Ciesar,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  This  was  afterwards  silently  chans^ed  into 
subjection  to  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  Claudius 
Dnisus,  a  Roman  governor,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  en,  erected  the  first  dvke  to  ward  off 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Vi- 
tellius,  the  Batavians  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  in  the  second  cen- 
tury their  country  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons;  in 
the  eighth  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and 
it  sulwiequently  formed  a  pan  of  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  manv 
petty  sovereignties,  under  the  dukes  of  Brabant, 
the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  &c  In  1383, 
however,  by  marriages  and  otherwise,  the  whole 
pass(  d  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy ; 
thence  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and  lastly,  in 
1548,  under  the  rule  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  union  with  Spain  was  a  most  unfortunate 
event  for  Holland.  The  Dutch  had  long  been  in 
the  enjovment  of  many  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  tfiev  had  extensive  fisheries  and  trade,  and 
they  had  for  the  most  part  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  die  early  reformers.  Philip  11.,  who  regarded 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  as  usurpations 
on  his  own  prerogative,*  and  who  detested  the  re- 
formed faith,  resolved  to  recover  the  former,  and 
to  suppress  or  extirpate  the  latter.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose,  he  sent,  in  1567,  Ferdinand  de  Toledo, 
duke  of  Alva,  with  a  powerful  army  into  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  proscriptions  and  massacres 
with  which  this  sanguinary  though  able  soldier 
filled  the  countrv,  (ailed  of  their  object.  The 
Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued,  were  at  length 
driven  into  open  rebellion.  The  malcontents  cap- 
tured the  Briel  in  1572;  and  af^er  a  struggle  im- 
equalled  for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  imposed 
on  the  weaker  party,  and  for  the  importance  of  its 
results,  the  independence  of  the  republic  was  ac- 
knowledged bv  Spain  in  1609.  Except  that  it  was 
occasionally  cUrkened  by  internal  feuds,  the  half 
centim^  that  succeeded  this  event  is  the  brightest 
in  the  Dutch  annals.  The  commerce  of  Holland 
attained  to  an  unrivalled  magnitude ;  and  while 
she  extended  her  colonies  and  conquests  over  some 
of  the  most  valuable  provinces  in  the  £.  and  W. 
Indies,  she  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Louis  XIV.,  contended  with  England  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

From  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.  down  to  the 
French  revolution,  the  influence  of  Holland  gra- 
dually declined,  not  so  much  from  any  decay  of 
her  own  resources  as  fW>m  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  in  other  states,  especiallv  in 
England.  The  policy  of  Holland  had  long  been 
peaceful ;  but  that  could  not  protect  her  At>m 
being  overrun  b^  revolutionary  France.  In  1806, 
she  was  erected  mto  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother 
of  Napoleon;  and,  on  the  downfal  of  the  latter, 
she  was  united  with  Belgium,  and  formed  into  a 
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kingdom  under  the  family  of  Onmge,  the  foonden 
of  her  liberties.  But  this  union  was  never  cordiaL 
The  Dutch  and  Belgians  are,  in  fact,  totally  dis- 
similar in  their  religion,  character,  and  pursuits ; 
and  the  connection  between  them  was  dissolved 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Belgians  soon  after  the  French 
revolution  of  1830.  Holland,  therefore,  has  now 
nearlv  the  same  limits  as  before  her  occupation  by 
the  French  in  1795. 

HOLLAND  (NEW).    See  Acstralia. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
Germanv,  forming  part  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion, bounded  W.  by  the  N.  Sea,  S.  by  the  Elbe, 
£.  by  the  Baltic,  and  N.  by  Schleswig.  It  is  of  a 
compact  form,  comprising  an  area  of  8,255  sq.  m., 
with  a  pop.  of  544,419  in  1860.  Surface  and  soil 
considerably  diversilied;  the  E.  part  is  somewhat 
hilly,  and,  besides  fertile  plains,  has  woods,  lakes, 
and  picturesque  sceneiy ;  the  middle  part  is  com- 
paratively barren,  and  is  in  many  parts  covered 
with  heath ;  the  W.  district,  along  the  Elbe  and 
the  German  Ocean,  consists  principally  of  flat, 
low-lying,  rich  marsh  land,  secured  by  dykes  and 
sluices  against  the  overflowings  of  the'  sea.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  Elbe  and  Stor ;  the  only  lake  worth 
notice  is  that  of  Plr.en.  The  canal  of  Kiel  sepa- 
rates Hoistein  from  Schleswig,  and  is  of  great 
importance,  as  well  for  inland  as  for  foreign  navi- 
gation. (See  KiEu)  The  lat.  of  Hoistein  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  N.  of  England,  its  produc- 
tions are  also  similar,  consistbg  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats :  potatoes,  hemp  and  flax,  with  hops  and 
fruit ;  but  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
cattle  and  hones,  raised  in  laige  numbers  in  the 
luxuriant  pastures  of  the  marsh-land,  and  which 
are  an  important  article  of  export.  The  half-dried 
beef,  so  abundant  in  Hambuig,  and  which  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  anything  of  the  sort  met  with 
in  England,  is  principally  derived  flrom  Hoistein. 
Agriculture  has  been  much  improved;  and  the 
country  being  in  many  parts  enclosed  and  well 
cultivated,  is  little  ini^rior  in  appearance  to  the 
best  districts  of  England.  Mineiius  not  very  im- 
portant. Lime  is,  however,  met  with ;  and  there 
IS  a  brine  spring  at  Odersloe.  Fishing  is  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  along  the  coasts.  The  duchy  has 
two  very  good  sea-ports,  namely,  Kiel  and  Altona, 
near  Hamburg.  Gluckstadt,  a  much  smaller  sea- 
port, sitimted  lower  down  the  Elbe,  is  the  cap.  of 
the  duchy.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Rends- 
burg  and  Itzehoe.  Exclusive  of  cattle  and  horses, 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  with  butter  and  cheese, 
are  exportetL  Having  been  wrested  from  the 
crown  of  Denmark  in  the  war  of  1863-4,  the 
duchy  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Austria 
by  the  convention  of  Gastein,  concluded  Aug.  20, 
1865,  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention, 
Kendsburg  was  made  a  federal  fortress,  and  Kiel  a 
federal  port,  the  latter  under  the  command  of 
Prussia. 

HOLYHEAD  (m  Welsh  Caer-Gybi,  *the  castle 
of  Gybi'),  a  sea-port,  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  N.  Wales,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  isle  and  co.  Anglesey,  22  m.  W. 
Bangor,  67  m.  W.  Liverpool,  224  m.  N  W.  London, 
and  264  m.  by  North  VVestern  railway.  Pop.  of 
pari.  bor.  6,198  in  1861.  The  peninsula,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  the  town  stands,  and  which  is 
insulated  at  high  water,  ends,  towards  the  sea,  in 
an  immense  precipice  of  serpentine  rock,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there  into  most  maguiflccnt  caves, 
the  haunts  of  innumerable  sea-fowL  The  town 
is  clean  and  well  paved,  comprising  two  main  and 
several  cross  streets ;  it  has  a  flne  open  market- 
place, public  baths,  and  government  establish- 
ments, and  contains  many  superior  residences. 
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The  church,  formerly  coU^^te,  and  nom  in  the 
pitronage  of  Jesus  'CoU^ge,  Oxfotd,  is  an  ent- 
battled  cruciform  structure,  in  the  deooraced  Eng- 
lish style,  with  a  square  tower  and  low  steeple: 
and  the  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall, 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Roman  IbttiiicatiucL 
There  are  also  four  places  of  worship  for  diaaentieR, 
a  free  school,  established  in  1745,  and  several  other 
day  and  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  instruction  to 
a  great  many  cnildren.    Holyhead  has  no  parti- 
cular branch  of  commerce  or  manufacture:   its 
importance   principally   depends  upon  its  being 
one  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the  ^reat 
mail  route  between  England  and  Irdand.     The 
erection  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  Uie  improvement  of 
the   Holyhead  road,  and  the  establishment   of 
steam-packets  to  Dublin,  caused  a  great  increase 
of  the  intercourse  by   Holyhead,   in    the  years 
1836-88,  but  it  was  not  until  the  openinic  <k  the 
great  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  Stcaits,  in 
Mareh,  1850,  which  carried  the  railway   trains 
direct  to  the  steamers,  that  the  importance    of 
Holyhead  as  one  of  the  main  stations  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Dublin  became  established.     For- 
merly, the  harbour,  which  forms  a  basin  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe  used  to  dry  at  low  water; 
but  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  it, 
and  a  pier  has  been  prmected  about  200  fathoms 
into  the  sea,  having  12  ft.  water  at  its  head  at 
low  springs.   This  pier,  formed  on  the  rocky  inland 
of  St.  Gyoi,  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  fandge. 
and  at  its  other  extremity  is  a  lighthouse.    The 
peninsula  of  Holyhead  is  terminated  by  a  high 
rocky  promontory  called  the  S.  Stack,  sntmoonttd 
by  a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light,  211  ft. 
above  low-water  mark.      The  Skemes,  a  amall 
island  7  m.  N.  of  Holyhead,  is  also  marked  by  a 
lighthouse.    The  town  of  Holyhead,  with  a  small 
surrounding  suburb,  is  a  pari  bor.  contributory  to 
Beaumaris,  which  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C 
Markets  on  Saturday. 

HOLr  ISLAND  (an.  LimdRrfanu),  apeninsnla, 
wholly  insulated  at  high  water,  on  the  NE.  coaa 
of  England,  oo.  Durham,  ward  Islandshire,  11  m. 
SE.  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Area,  3,320  acres;  pop. 
935  in  1861.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  is  that 
of  an  irregular  four-sided  flgure,  more  than  half 
of  it  towards  the  N.  being  covered  with  sand,  and 
abounding  with  rabbit^burrows :  the  remainder, 
however,  has  been  very  productive  since  its 
enclosure  in  1798.  The  prospect  from  the  island 
is  extremely  beautiful,  commanding  views,  nonh- 
wanl,  of  Berwick,  and  of  Bamborough  Castle,  at 
nearly  the  same  distance,  southward.  At  the  SW. 
angle  of  the  island  is  a  small  fishing  village,  for- 
merly more  extensive,  near  whid  are  a  small 
harbour  and  an  old  castle,  situated  on  a  high 
conical  rock,  of  primitive  formation.  The  inhab^ 
are  chiefly  engaged  during  winter  in  catching 
lobsters  for  the  London  market,  and  at  other  tim» 
in  getting  cod,  ling,  and  haddock.  Limestonf, 
coal,  and  iron  ore  are  abundant;  but  the  influx  df 
the  tide  makes  the  working  of  them  exceedingly 
laborious.  The  great  glory  of  the  island,  highly 
esteemed  by  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  is  the  abbey 
(with  its  connected  chureh),  formerly  the  resideocB 
of  many  literary  monks.  It  was  founded  by  Sr. 
Acdan  in  635,  under  the  patronage  of  OswaliU 
king  of  North  umbria,  who  erected  Lmdisfaxne  into 
a  bishopric  The  monastery  was  all  but  demo- 
lished by  the  Danes,  in  867,  and  was  then  removed 
(with  the  bishop*s  see)  to  Durham,  a  few  monks 
only  remaining  at  the  establishment  after  the 
partial  rebuilding  of  the  chureh  and  abbey.  Thi* 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  had  been  constructed  of 
red  freestone,  and  aptly  termed  by  Sir  W.  Soott, 
*  a  solenui,  laige,  and  dark  red  pile,*  show  that  it 
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wa»  built  at  different  periods.  It  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  great  minstrel 
in  the  2nd  canto  of  Marmion : — 

*  In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown'd. 
With  manive  arches  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  pillars  short  and  low. 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 
By  pointed  aide  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 

To  emulate  in  stone    *       * 
•  «  •  •  • 

Not  but  that  portions  of  tiie  pile, 
Rebull^d  in  a  later  style, 
ShoVd  where  the  qniler*!  hand  had  been/ 

Various  fragments  of  the  monastery  are  extant, 
and  traces  of  walls  are  scattered  over  a  space  of 
nearly  4  acres.  The  main  walls  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  of  the  church  still  remain,  the  measurement 
of  the  building  beine  138  ft,  in  length,  and  36  ft. 
in  breadth.  S.  of  Holy  Island  are  17  small 
islands,  called  the  Fftme  Islands,  on  the  lax^gest  of 
which  is  a  lighthouse.  (Hutchinson's  and  Sur- 
tees's  Durham ;  Views  of  Coast  and  Harbours  of 
England.) 

HOLYWELL,  a  market  town,  parL  bor.,  and 
ar.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  hund.  Mold,  14^  m. 
V.  by  N.  Chester,  56  m.  NN W.  Shrewsbury,  and 
178  m.  NW.  London,  on  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  5,335  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  extending  towards  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  is  large,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  The  streets  are  irregular;  but  there  are 
many  good  and  substantial  houses.  The  church, 
a  plaui  structure,  with  a  strong  embattled  tower, 
stands  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill :  there  are 
also  2  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  teveral  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  beautiful  Oothic 
chapel,  d^cated  to  the  legendary  saint,  Winifred, 
who  lived  in  the  7th  century,  and  now  used  as  a 
schoolhouse,  is  erected  over  a  well,  from  which 
water  issues  so  copiously  as  to  turn  a  l&rge  portion 
of  the  mill  machinery  in  the  town.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  open,  and  the  sanatory 
virtues  of  its  holy  water  are  even  at  the  present 
day  not  wholly  discredited  5y  the  inhab.  The 
town,  which  was  inconsiderable  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  CO.,  and  remarkable  for  its  activity  in  mining 
and  manufactures.  Lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  coal 
are  extensively  worked  in  several  very  productive 
mines  close  to*  the  town.  These  mines  and  the 
smel  ting-houses,  foundries,  &c.,  in  the  vicinitv  of 
the  town,  employ  from  600  to  700  hands,  ^fhe 
chief  metallic  products  are  copper  wire  and  copper 
bolts,  nails,  and  sheathing,  which  are  sent  to 
Liverpool,  and  shipped  in  large  quantities  for  the 
W.  Indies  and  S.  America.  There  are  also  several 
extensive  cotton  mills.  A  small  trade  is  carried 
uii  in  the  manufacture  of  galoons  and  doubles.  A 
short  distance  from  the  town  is  the  Mark,  a  kind 
of  quay,  on  the  Dee,  unapproachable  by  ships  at 
low  water,  and  at  all  times  incouvenienL  Holy- 
well Vas  made  by  the  Keform  Act  a  parL  bor., 
c<mtributory  to  Flint,  which  sends  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C,  and  its  boundaries  comprise  parts  of  the 
townships  of  Holywell  and  Greenfield. 

HONDURAS  (BRITISH),  a  colony  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Central 
America,  chiefly  between  lat.  16^  and  18^  X.,  and 
long.  88°  and  90°  W.,  having  N.  Yucatan,  W.  and 
iS.  Guatemala,  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  It  is 
very  extensive,  but  the  pop.,  by  the  census  of 
April  7, 1861,  amounted  to  but  2o,635.  The  coast 
is  flat,  and  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  reefs 
and  low  verdant  islands,  called  keys.  The  approach 
to  the  shore  is  very  dangerous,  especially  during 
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N.  winds,  and  the  different  key$  resemble  each 
other  so  much  as  to  make  the  navigation  of  the 
channels  between  them  extremely  difficult,  except 
to  experienced  pilots.     Proceeding  inland,  the 
surface  rises  gradually  from   the  coast  into  an 
elevated  region,  covered   with  primeval  forests, 
interspersed  with  marshes.    Rivers  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  large ;  the  principal,  the  Balize,  is 
navigable  for  200  m.    The  climate  is  moist,  but 
is  reported  to  be  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  especially  in  the  wet  season. 
The  heat  during  most  part  of  the  year  is  mode- 
rated by  sea  breezes ;  the  average  annual  temp,  is 
about  H(P  F.    The  rains  are  so  heavy  that  the 
Sibuu  river  sometimes  rises  50  ft.  in  a  few  hours : 
they  are  frequently  accompanied   with  violent 
thunderstorms.    Volcanic  products,  and  marble  or 
other  limestone  formations,  are  found  in  various 
parts;   the   shores  and  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  a  deep  and  rich  alluvial  soil,  capable 
of  growing   most  European  as  well  as  tropical 
products.    The  forests  abound  with  some  or  the 
finest  timber  trees,  including  mahogany,  logwood, 
and  many  other  valuable  trees.     The  two  now 
specified  are  the  staple  product  of  the  settlement, 
and  their  cutting  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  settlers.    The  mahogany  (Steietena  mahogant) 
is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  trees,  and  is  pni- 
bably  200  years  in  arriving  at  maturity.    It  is 
seldom  found  m  clusters  or  groups,  but  single, 
and  oflen  much  dispersed ;  so  that  what  is  term<Ml 
a  foahogany  work  extends  over  several  sq.  miles. 
There  are  two  seasons  in  which  the  trees  are  cut 
down ;  one  beginning  shortly  after  Christmas,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  the  other  about 
the  middle  of  the  year.    At  such  periods  all  is 
activity,  the  pop.  being  mostly  employed  in  felling 
or  removing  the  trees.     Tlie  gangs  of  n^rocs 
employed  in  the  work  consist  of  from  10  to  50 
each,  at  the   head  of  whom   is  the  hunttman, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods, 
and  find  labour  tor  the  whole.    An  expert  negro 
of  this  description  was  formerly  often  valued  at 
6Q0L 

*•  About  the  beginning  of  August  the  ktmUman 
is  despatched  on  his  errand.  He  cuts  his  way 
through  the  thickest  of  the  woods  to  the  highest 
spots,  and  climbs  the  highest  tree  he  finds,  from 
which  he  minutely  sur\'eys  the  surrounding 
country.  At  this  season  the  leaves  of  tlie  maho- 
gany tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow-reddish  hue ; 
and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise 
can  discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the  places 
where  the  wood  is  most  abundant.  He  now  de- 
scends, and  to  such  places  his  steps  are  now  di- 
rected ;  and  without  compass  or  other  guide  than 
what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  recollection, 
he  never  fails  to  reach  tne  exact  point  to  which 
he  aims.'  The  mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut 
about  12  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  body  of  the 
tree,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  it  furnishes, 
is  deemed  the  most  valuable ;  but  for  purposes  of 
an  ornamental  kind,  the  branches  or  limbs  are 
generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  these  bein^  much 
closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich  and  variegated. 
Part  of  the  wood  is  rough-squared  on  the  spot ;  but 
this  work  is  generally  postponed  till  the  fogs  are 
rafted  to  the  entrance  of  the  different  rivers.  The 
rafts  often  consist  of  more  than  200  logs,  and  are 
floated  as  many  miles.  '  When  the  floods  are 
unusually  rapid  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
labour  oi  a  season,  or  perhaps  of  many,  is  at  once 
destroyed  by  the  breaking  asunder  of  a  rafY,  the 
whole  of  the  mahogany  being  hurried  precipitately 
to  the  sea.'  (Henderson.)  The  logwood  and 
mahogany  do  not  grow  adjacent  to  each  other ;  the 
former  inhabits  a  swampv  soil,  while  the  latter 
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flourishes  most  in  high  and  exposed  situations. 
Every  settlement  at  Honduras  has  its  plantain 
walk,  and  many  of  these  comprise  an  extent  of 
at  least  100  acres.  Cassava,  yams,  arrowroot,  and 
maize  are  grown,  but  only  for  home  consumption ; 
the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  cotton  succeed  well,  but 
are  little  cultivated ;  cocoa,  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  indigo,  are  indigenous.  European  cattle,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  thrive  greatly.  The 
American  tiger,  the  tapir,  armadillo,  racoon,  grey 
fox,  deejr  of  various  kinds,  and  a  vast  number  of 
monkeys,  inhabit  the  settlement ;  birds  and  fish 
are  in  great  variety,  and  te^acea  particularly 
plentiful  Many  turtles  are  taken  by  the  inhab. 
living  upon  the  keys,  or  islands  of  the  coast,  a 
few  of  which  find  their  way  to  London. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Honduras  was 
292,576'  in  1861 ;  356,389  in  1862,  and  390,643  in 
1863.  The  imports  amounted  to  231,7442.  in 
1861 ;  211,3572.  in  1862,  and  to  265,751  m  1863. 

Honduras  is  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, nominate  by  the  crown,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  18  elected  and  3  nominated  members. 
Trial  by  jury  is  in  force.  From  decisions  of  the 
central  court,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  sovereign  in 
council.  Total  public  rev.  35,5492.  in  1863,  total 
expenditure  28,6412.  Amount  of  compensation 
received  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves  at  their 
emandpation,  101,9592.  The  average  value  of  a 
slave,  from  1822  to  1830,  was  1202.  4«.  7d:,  being 
a  lai^er  sum  than  in  any  other  colony. 

The  only  town  in  the  settlement  is  Belize,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  nver  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
about  17<^  29'  N.,  and  long.  88<>  8'  W.  It  consists 
of  about  700  houses,  chiefiy  of  wood ;  the  streets 
are  regular,  and  the  whole  town  is  shaded  by 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  tamarind  trees.  Its  chief 
edifices  are  the  government  bouse,  a  church,  and 
several  chapels. 

This  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
1502 ;  the  date  of  its  fint  settlement  by  Europeans 
is  uncertain,  it  was  transferred  from  Spain  to 
England  by  treaty,  in  1670,  but  its  occupation 
was  contested  at  different  times  by  the  Spaniards, 
down  to  1798,  since  which  it  has  remained  quietly 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  Honduras, 
formerly  a  settlement,  was  erected  into  a  colony 
on  the  12th  May,  1862. 

HONFLEUR,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Calvados,  cap.  cant. ;  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
nearly  opposite  Havre,  from  which  it  is  6  m«  SE., 
and  80  m.  NE.  Caen,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Chei'bouig.  Pop.  9,663  in 
1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  its  streets  mostlv 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  its  public 
edifices  more  remarkable  for  antiquity  and  oddity 
than  elegance.  Ita  port,  endoeed  between  two 
jetties,  is  difficult  of  entrance,  and  encumbered 
with  mud,  so  as  to  be  inaccessible,  except  at  high 
water.  It  has  two  basins  connected  with  it,  which 
serve  as  harbours  for  numerous  fishing  boats  and 
coasting  vessels.  Many  of  the  inhab.  are  en- 
gaged in  the  herring,*  mackerel,  and  whiting 
fisheries,  and  numerous  vessels  sail  annually  from 
Honfleur  for  the  cod,  whale,  and  seal  fisheries. 
It  is  more  a  commercial  than  a  manufacturing 
town ;  it  has,  however,  some  building  docks,  rope 
walks,  and  manufactures  of  copperas,  nails,  ship 
biscuit,  and  lace.  Its  export  and  import  trade  is 
considerable;  butter,  fruit,  and  eggs,  in  large 
quantities,  are  sent  to  England  from  Honfieur.  A 
good  deal  of  com,  and  melons  of  very  fine  quality, 
are  grown  in  its  vicinity.  Honfleur  was  taken 
from  the  English  by  Charles  YII.  in  1440. 

HONITON,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  Englajnd,  oo.  Devon,  hund.  Axminster, 
near  the  Otter,  142  m.  VV.  by  S.  London,  and 
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16  m.  ENE.  Exeter,  on  the  London  and  fionth- 
Westem  railway.  Pop.  3,801  in  186 1,  against 
3,895  in  1841.  Area  of  par.  and  mirL  bor.,  which 
are  co-extensive,  2,880  acres.  The  town,  which 
stands  in  an  extensive  vale  cel^rated  for  fertilicv 
and  beauty,  consists  chiefly  of  a  ain^irle  welf- 
paved  and  lighted  street,  nearly  a  mile  long, 
lined  with  neat  and  respectable  ^ouaea,  bail!  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  a  destructive 
fire  which  laid  nearly  the  whole  jdaoe  in  mina. 
The  inhab.  are  supphed  with  water  from  a  brook 
that  runs  along  the  whole  len^h  of  the  streeC 
The  church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  is  a 
small  but  neat  stnicture,  enlarged  in  1482,  and 
remarkable  for  a  curiously  carved  acreen  separa- 
ting the  nave  and  chanceL  All-hallows  Cbapel« 
buUt  of  flint  in  1765,  is  a  compact  building:  with 
a  square  embattled  tower.  Tnere  are  4  chapels 
for  dissenters,  a  free  grammar-school,  scantily 
endowed,  a  boys*  national  school,  and  a  girl^ 
woiking  school,  and  a  hospitaL 

The  industry  of  Honiton  conrists  of  wergf^ 
weaving  and  laoe-making ;  but  both  branches  are 
on  the  decline.  Some  years  ago,  more  sei^ge  was 
woven  here  than  in  any  other  town  c^  ]>evxMi,  and 
at  the  banning  of  the  present  oentniy  Uie  lace 
manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perfection,  was 
so  tasteful  in  the  design,  and  so  delicate  ami 
beautiful  in  the  workmanship,  as  not  to  be  ex- 
celled even  by  the  best  specimens  of  BrusseU  lace. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  veils  of  Honitoa 
lace   were  sold  in  London  at  from  20    to   KH) 

r tineas,  whereas  they  may  now  be  obtained  for 
or  10  guineas.  The  competition  of  Uie  bobbin- 
lace  machinery,  which  became  active  in  1£^^ 
greatly  impaired  the  trade  of  Honitmi,  thooi^  not 
to  the  extent  that  it  impaired  the  lace  trade  of 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  Shocsmaking 
and  coarse  pottery  employ  seveial  bands,  and 
there  is  a  large  trade  in  butter,  the  chi^  portion 
of  which  is  sent  to  the  London  market.  Maikcti 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  the  lai^gest 
on  the  latter  day :  an  annual  fair,  the  first  Wedne»- 
day  after  July  19th,  for  cattle. 

Honiton  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Hichaid 
de  Rivers,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Conr- 
tenays,  earls  of  Devon,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  the  patrons  and  lords  of  the  manor.  It  b  a 
bor.  by  prescription.  A  portreeve  and  bailiff  are 
annually  elected  at  the  manor  court,  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  however,  is  vested  in  the  couDty 
magistrates.  This  bor.  first  sent  memsL  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.;  but  it  was 
only  twice  represented  prior  to  the  reign  at 
Charles  I.,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
send  2  mems.  Previously  to  the  pa««ing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  in- 
habitant housekeepers.  The  Boundary  Act  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  make 
it  include  the  whole  par.  of  Honiton.  Registered 
electors  270  in  1865. 
HOOBLT,  a  town  of  the  Deocan,  Hindostan, 

t>Tov.  Bejapoor,  presid.  Bombay,  13  m.  &  Darwar: 
at.  150  20^  K.,  long.  75o  15'  £.  Pop.  esdmated 
at  15,000.  It  has  long  been  a  place  or  great  trade, 
its  merchants  and  bankers  frequently  transacting 
business  at  Sunt,  Hyderabad,  and  Seiingapatam. 
It  has  two  forts,  but  neither  is  very  strong,  and 
there  are  no  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  It 
was  taken  b^  Sevuee  in  1673,  and  by  a  son  of 
Aurungcebe  in  1685. 

HOOGHLY,  a  distr.  of  Hindostan,  presid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  between  kt.  22^  15'  and  iS9  KT  X« 
and  long.  87<3  80'  and  88^  45'  E. ;  having  K.  the 
districts  Burdwan  and  the  jungle  Mehals,  E. 
Nuddea,  Calcutta,  and  the  24  perj^unnahs,  W. 
Midnapore,   and  S.  the  Bay  of  BaigaL    Area 
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2,260  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,520,840  in  1861.  The  dis- 
trict is  a  low,  level  tract  of  great  fertility,  but 
much  of  it  is  waste ;  and  the  sea-coast,  which  is 
very  unhealthy,  is  densely  covered  with  jungle. 
Besides  the  Hooghly  river,  a  great  many  other 
branches  and  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  intersect 
it ;  it  has  therefore  an  extensive  inland  navigation. 
On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  near  the  sea,  a  good 
deal  of  salt  of  excellent  quality  is  made.  About 
8-4ths  of  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and  l-4th  Mo- 
hammedans. Education  is  more  extended  in 
thiif  than  in  most  districts  in  BengaL 

HoooHLY,  a  considerable  town  of  Hindostan, 
presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  cap.  of  above  distr.,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  23  m.  N.  by  W.  Cal- 
cutta. *  It  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding 
site,  and  is  picturesque  in  its  broken  and  irregular 
disposition ;  the  buildings  being  in  one  place  clus- 
tered t(^ther  in  thick  groups,  in  other  places 
wide  and  straggling,  and  divided  b^'  trees  and 
patchy  of  bamboo.  A  handsome  Christian  church 
rises  with  bold  and  imposing  effect,  conspicuous 
above  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  ghata 
upon  the  bank,  to  the  style  and  architecture  of 
which  it  forms  a  striking  contrast.'  (Bacon,  L  241.) 
The  town  was  once  of  much  greater  importance, 
having  been,  under  the  Moguls,  the  station  for 
collecting  the  custom  and  river  duties;  it  is  stiU 
laxge,  prosperous,  well  inhabited,  and  a  govern- 
ment civil  station.  It  has  a  madres$a  or  college, 
in  which  English,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  are  taught. 
The  Dutch  established  a  factory  here  in  1626,  and 
the  English  founded  another  in  1640 ;  the  Portu- 

fuese  and  Danes  ha<i  also  settlements  at  Hooghly. 
t  was  at  Hooghly  that  the  first  serious  quarrel 
occurred  between  the  Moguls  and  Europeans,  in 
1632,  when  a  laige  Portuguese  fleet  was  destroyed 
by  the  Mohammedans ;  it  was  here  also  that  the 
first  engagement  took  place  between  the  British 
and  the  Moguls,  in  1686 ;  on  which  occasion  the 
English  fleet  cannonaded  the  town,  and  burned 
500  houses. 
HCKKJHLY  RIYER.  (See  Gakors.) 
HOORN,  a  sea-port  town  of  N.  Holland,  cap. 
distr.,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  20  m.  N.  by  E.  Amster- 
dam, on  the  railway  from  Utrecht  to  Rampen. 
Pop.  9,252  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  witli 
old  ramparts,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  10 
churches,  and  various  otlier  public  buildings.  Its 
port  is  the  best  along  the  coast  on  which  it  is 
situated,  and  laxge  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese, 
cattle,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions  are 
exported  firom  it.  Hoom  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  carpets,  and  ship  building  is 
carried  on  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was 
the  birthplace  both  of  the  navigator  Scfaout«n, 
who  in  1616  discovered  Cape  Horn,  and  of  Tas- 
man,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
New  Zealand. 

HORNCASTLE,  a  ^market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  same  name,  parts  of 
Lindwy,  on  the  navigable  river  Bain,  18  m.  E. 
Lincoln,  126  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  130^  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,846,  and 
of  par.  4,944  in  1861 ;  area  of  par.  2,510  acres. 
The  town,  which  stands  in  a  valley,  and  is  almost 
surrounded  by  streams  connected  with  the  Witham 
navigation,  comprises  a  well-built  principal  street, 
croswd  by  others  of  inferior  character,  and  has 
a  church,*  three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
a  grammar  school,  founded  in  1571,  two  charity 
schools,  a  large  dispensary,  and  a  union  work- 
house. Tanning  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the 
Homcastle  navigation  gives  nse  to  a  considerable 
traffic  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  X.  division  of  the  oo.    Homcastle  is 
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the  chief  town  of  a  poor-law  union  comprising  68 
parishes.  Markets  on  Saturday :  laige  horse-fairs, 
June  22,  Aug.  21,  and  Oct.  29. 

HORNSEY,  a  par.  and  villagfe  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulstone,  5  m.  N.  London,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1 1,082 
in  1861.  The  par.  comiuises  the  hamlets  of  Mus- 
well-hill.  Crouch-end,  the  chief  part  of  Highgate, 
and  a  part  of  Finchley.  The  village  is  long  and 
straggling,  containing  many  handsome  and  pictu- 
resque residences,  inhabited  chiefly  by  residents 
from  London ;  and  the  New  River,  which  mean- 
ders through  it,  adds  greatly*  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  The  church,  a  building  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  *  restored,'  comprises  a  nave,  S.  aisle,  and 
chancel,  with  a  handsome 'ivy-mantled' tower  at 
the  W.  end.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  several  bec^uestM 
have  been  made  at  different  times  for  the  relief  of 
the  church  poor.  A  good  charity  school  is  at- 
tached to  the  church.  Dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship  within  the  village. 

HORSHAM,  a  town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  Single- 
cross,  on  the  Adur,  a  tributary  of  the  Arun,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  and  richly-wooded  tract,  18^  m. 
NW.  Brighton,  31^  m.  SSW.  London  by  road, 
and  37  m.  by  London  and  Sooth  Coast  railway. 
Pop.  6,747  m  1861.    The  town  consists  of  two 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  an 
open  space  on  the  S.,  in  which  stands  the  court- 
house, and  a  green  on  the  N.    The  mixture  of 
trees  among  the  houses  gives  it  a  more  sylvan  as- 
pect than  most  other  country  towns  haVe.    The 
nouses  are  generally  timber-built,  but  new  faced 
with  brick,  and  in  the  street  leading  to  the  church 
rows  of  trees  afford  to  the  dwellings  an  agpreeable 
shade.    The  town  is  well  paved  with  stone,  o)>- 
tained  from  the  excellent  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  as  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  par.  church,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town, 
is  a  spacious  and  venerable  structure,   of  early 
English  architecture,  with  a  tower  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  spire:    it   contains  some  interesting 
monuments.    The  town-hall  and  court-house,  a 
castellated  building,  with  a  stone  front,  was  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
1806,  but  since  that  period  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected.   The  county  gaol,  near  the  £.  extremiry 
of  the  town,  is  a  commodious  prison,  built  partly 
with  bhck,  and  partly  with  stone  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  comprising   56    wards,   besides   day- 
rooms,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  180  pri- 
soners.   It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  co.,  who  appomts    the  governor. 
Adjacent  to  the  gaol  were  formerly  some  barracks, 
and  a  magazine,  but  these  have   been  long  re- 
moved.   Horsham  has  chapels  belonging  to  the 
General  and  Particular   Baptists,  Independents. 
Wesley ans.  Friends,  and   Rom.  Cathoucs;   and 
many  charitable   endowments  for  the  poor,  the 
chief  of  which    is  Collier's    school,  founded  in 
1532,  for  60  scholars.    There  are  also  a  Lancas- 
trian and  some  other  free  schools,  an  infant  school, 
and  several  superior  private  seminaries.  Horshnra 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  spring  assizes  for  the 
CO.,  and  the'  midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  the 
W.  div.  of  Sussex  are  still  holden  in  it.  Until  the 
passing  of  the  Mun.  Corp.  Act  the  town  was 
governed  by  a  steward  and  two  bailiffs,  chosen 
annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Horsham  »  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and   sent  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  de- 
prived it  of  one  mem.    Previously  to  that  act  the 
right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  holders  of  bur- 
gage tenures ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  oomina- 
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tion  bor.  at  the  difposal  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  | 
The  litniUi  of  the  part.  bor.  are  now  made  identi- 
<"al  witli  tliose  <»f  the  par.  Kep.>*tered  electors, 
mH  in  IHi'b.  Horsham  ifl  a  polling-place  for  the 
W.  div.  of  the  co.  The  town  has  neither  manu- 
factures nor  whole«ilc  trade  of  any  consequence ; 
the  iiihab.  derivinj;  their  chief  support  from  the 
retail  of  ^kkIs  to  the  surrouiiriin*;  dij«trict.  There 
are  two  tolerably  large  weekly  markets;  one  on  ' 
Saturday  for  com,  and  on  Monday  for  poultrj'. 
a  (rood  many  of  which  are  reared  for  the  London 
market,  i 

HOL'XSLOW,  a   market   town  of   England, 
ftituated  partly  in  Ileston  and  partly  in  Isleworth 

far.,  CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Isleworth,  11m.  WSW. 
.ondon  bv  road,  and  13^  bv  london  and  South  j 
Wegtem  railway.    Pop.  5.760  in  1861.  The  town  j 
Htands  on  the  'W.  edge  of  an  ejttensive  heath,  i 
bearing  the  8ame  name,  but  now  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  en<l«»ed :  it  c^»n^i^ts  of  a  single  street,  in 
which   arc  numerous   inns   and    posting-houses, ! 
once  busy  and  prosperous,  but  comparatively  de- 1 
i*erted  since   the  oi)ening  of   the  railway.    The 
church  is  a  mcxiem  erection  at  the  W.  end  of  | 
the   town,   built   on  the  site  of  an  old  priory; 
and  connected  with  it  is  a  charitv  school  attended 
bv  200  childn'n  of  both  sexes,    'rhere  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  di^^senter^   On  the  heath 
are  cavalry  barracks    erected    in  1793,  for  the 
accommodation  of  600  men ;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  heath  are    two    extensive   powder-mills. 
Market-dav,  Thursday. 

HOWDkX,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
a  dependency  of  the  co.  of  Durham,  but  situated 
in  the  E.  rid.  co.  York,  wap.  and  lib.  same  name ; 
17  m,  SSE.  York,  155  ra.  N.  London  by  road,  and 
183  by  Great  Northern  railway  vid  Milford 
junction.  Pop.  of  par.  5,209  in  1861.  The  entire 
par.,  which  contains  14  townships,  has  an  area  of 
14,510  acres:  the  township  of  Howden  contains 
2.820  acres,  and  had  2.507  inhabitants  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  in  a  low  but  richly  cultivated 
plain,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  Ouse,  where  there  is  a 
small  harlx)ur  for  boats,  and  a  ferry.  Streets  nar- 
row, badly  paved,  and  only  piutially  lighted: 
lionses  mean,  and  the  supply  of  water  insufficient. 
The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a  spacious  cru- 
ciform structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  an  elegant  square  embattled  tower,  235  ft. 
high,  rising  from  the  centre  upon  pointed  arches, 
supiNirted  by  clustered  pillars.  The  chapter-house, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  is  of  oc- 
tagonal shapCf  resembling  the  chapter-house  at 
York,  but  of  much  less  extent.  The  delicacy, 
richness,  and  symmetri'  of  its  architecture  are 
equalled  by  few  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  except  Melrose  Abbejjr,  in  Scotland. 
(Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Durham,  lii.  466.)  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient palace,  formerlv  used  as  a  summer  residence 
by  the  bishops  of  Durham,  especially  the  cele- 
brated Hugh  de  Pudscy,  who  died  here  in  1195. 
The  ruins  consist  of  a  centre,  front,  and  W.  wing, 
with  some  detached  parts,  used  as  gnmaries.  The 
site  of  this  palace  is  held  on  lease  from  the  see^  of 
Durham,  and  the  venerable  ruins,  patched  up  with 
modem  building,  are  now  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. Besides  the  church  there  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  Tliere  is  an  en- 
dowed grammar-school,  and  a  national  school 
supported  by  subscription.  Numerous  other  cha- 
rities and  benefactions  exist  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  par.  and  township.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. A  great  horse-fair,  the  laig&Ht  in  the  £. 
riding,  is  held  here  on  Sept.  25,  and  six  following 
days :  besides  this,  there  are  fairs  on  every  alter- 
nate Tuesday  for  horses  and  cattle.    Howden  is 
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one  of  the  polling  places  appointed  in  the  Ref>>nB 
Act  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  £.  ridiiii:. 
HUDDERSFIELD,   an    important    manuf.i - 
taring  town,  part  bor.,  and  par.  of  Eln|rl«nil,  W. 
riding,  co.  York,  wap.  Agforigg,  on  the  Coine,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Calder,  162  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  an^i 
15  m.  SW.  Leeds,  on  the  (lieat  Northern  rail  way. 
Pop.  of  par.  52,2.>l,  and  of  parL  bor.,  34.877  ic 
1861.    The  par.,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  river- 
vallev,  extends  nearlv  12  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and 
includes  7  townships,  with  an  area  of  15,080  acTfrs; 
while  the  township  of  Haddersfield,  which  i:»  oi- 
extensive  with  the  parL  bor.,  extends  over  3,£<-'>«. 
acres.    The  present  town  has  lirtle  appearance  •/ 
antiquity,  and  appears  to  be  wholly  the  result  of 
manufacturing  industry.     It  is  aituated  (mi  the 
slope  and  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  fn>oi  the 
Colne,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  hills  o€  greater 
height :  the  streets  are  r^fn>lAr,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas;  and  the  best  housee,  which  are 
numerous,  built  of  a  light-coloured  stone.     Tb« 
market-place  is  spacious,  and  surroonded  by  han^- 
soroe  buildings.    The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water  from  reservoirs  about  4  m.  W.,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Golcar.     The  chief  edifices  of  Hoddfrv 
field  are  its  churches,  cloth-halL  and  other  public 
buildings.    The  par.  chnrch,  built  in  the  reijir.  'f 
Henry  VIII.,  was  taken  down  in  1S34,  and  rebuilt 
bv  public  subscription,  at  the  cost  of  8,9521.    Tri- 
nity* Church,  built  and  endowed  at  private  expense, 
and  opened  in  1819,  is  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style, 
and  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W.  end :  ii 
holds  conveniently  1,500.     Its  situation,  on  an 
eminence,  KW.  of  the  town,  fenders  it  a  striking 
object  from  any  point  overlooking  Haddentield. 
St,  Paul's  Church,  erected  in  1831,  and  fitted  Xn* 
accommodate  1,250  persons,  is  a  good  modem  imi- 
tation of  the  early  English  style :  it  mar  be  di«- 
tingutshed  by  its  tower  surmounted  by  a  light 
spire.    This,  and  another  church  at  the'Padd«i£. 
have  been  built  by  funds  provided  by  the  pari 
commissioners.    There  are  10  places  of  wmship  f:>r 
dissenters;  the  mast  capacious  is  one  belongini; 
to  the  Wesley  an  Methodists:  it  will  hold  2,44 «» 
persons.    Sunday-schools  are  attached  to  all  the 
churehes  and  chapels.    Among  the  secnlar  bnilt^ 
ings  the  chief  is  the  cloth-hall,  erected  in  1765  bv 
Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  enlarged  by  his  sc«i  in 
1 780.   It  is  a  circular  edifice  2  stories  high,  bisected. 
as  respects  its  lower  story,  by  an  arcade,  tm  one 
side  Of  which  are  separate  compaitmcnts  or  ware- 
houses, let  out  to  the  larger  manufactnieis ;  <m 
the  other,  an  open  space  taken  up  by  stalls  held 
by  the  countiy  weavers,  and  snbdivided  by  pas- 
sages between  the  rows  of  stalls.    The  attendance 
on  a  market-dav  (Tuesday)  averagiw  600  traden. 
and  the  rules  or  the  market  make  all  the  businefi!^ 
be  completed  half  an  hour  after  noon.    The  re- 
moval of  goods  is  allowed  after  8  p.m.    The  light 
of  the  building  is  wholly  admitted  from  within,  a 
contrivance  intended  to  secure  it  the  better  boch 
from  fire  and  depredation.   Among  the  other  public 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Philosophical 
Hall,  a  Grecian  structure,  erected  in  1837  bv  a 
thriving  mechanics'  institute  founded  in  1825.  l^e 
Hnddersfield  and  Agbrigg  infirmary  is  an  elegant 
stone  edifice  with  win^  having  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  4  fluted  Done  oolnmns.    A  dispensaiy 
assists  the  infirmary  in  giving  medical  lelia  to  the 
poor  of  the  town.    About  ^  m.  from  the  town,  on 
the  SheflSeld  road,  is  a  snlphureons  spa,  over  which 
have  been  built  spacious  and  beautiful  rooms  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience  for  bathent.    Among 
tlie  educational  and  religious  institotions  of  Hud- 
dersfield  are  a  church-coUegiate  school,  intended 
to  supplpr  the  want  of  a  re^lar  grammar-school; 
a  propnetary  college  fhTnishing  a  good  gcncnl 
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'edncation,  open  to  all  sects;  with  national  and 
other  Bchools,  furnishing  instruction  for  a  great 
many  children. 

Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  It  owes  its  importance  in 
this  respect  partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art.  It 
stands  m  the  midst  of  a  rich  ooal-Helcl,  and  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  mills  from  the 
neighbouring  rivers.  The  means  of  cheap  and 
convenient  transit  for  its  products,  and  the  raw 
materials  of  its  industry*,  have  also  been  provided. 

Sir  J.  liamsden,  on  whose  estate  the  town  is 
built,  obtained,  in  1774,  an  act  for  making  a  canal 
to  connect  this  town  with  the  Calder.  It  com- 
mences at  King's  Mill,  close  to  Huddersfield,  and 
running  N£.  for  8|  m.,  joins  the  Calder  navigation 
at  Cooper's  bridge,  from  which  point  there  is  a 
communication  with  the  Humber  estuary.  The 
connection  with  the  towns  and  ports  of  Lancashire 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  Huddersfield  canal, 
completed  in  1806 :  it  takes  a  S\V.  direction  past 
Slaithwaite  to  Marsden,  where,  at  a  summit  level 
of  656  tt^  above  tlie  sea  (the  highest  canal  level  in 
England),  it  enters  a  tunnel  5,450  yards  long,  cut 
through  Standedge  HUl,  and  thence  runs  down  the 
vale  of  Diggle,  in  Saddleworth,  and  past  Staley 
bridge  to  its  junction  with  the  Ashton  and  Oldham 
canal.     Its  entire  length  is  19|  m.,  and  it  cost 

aoo,oooJL 

This  facility  of  interoouise  has  since  been  vastly 
increased  by  the  completion  of  railways  between 
the  town,  ftlanchester,  and  Leeds,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, connect  it  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  goods  manufactured  in  the  par.  are  narrow,  and 
broad  cloths  of  superfine  and  inferior  Qualities,  ker- 
seymeres, flushings,  and  corded  cloths  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Clotlu  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  espe- 
daliy  fancy  articles,  are  an  increasing  object  of 
industry,  and  large  quantities  are  now  sent  to  the 
foreign  markets.  Valencias  and  twills  for  waist- 
coats, of  stuff  and  silk,  are  also  much  made,  and 
highly  prized  for  superior  texture  and  elegance 
of  {pattern.  In  recent  years  shawl-making  and 
merino-weaving  from  British  wool  have  been  in- 
troduced with  ulvantage. 

The  fieform  Act  conferred  on  Huddersfield,  for 
the  first  time,  Uie  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters,  1,941  in  1866. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  every  week ;  and  there 
are  two  courts,  for  the  Teoovery  of  dtbts  under  152., 
one  for  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  and  the  other  by 
a  recent  local  act  for  the  parish,  along  with  certain 
acyoining  parishes.  Gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  to  income  tax,  129,807/.  in  1857, 
and  149,714/.  in  1862.  The  cloth-market  is  held 
on  Tuesday,  which  is  always  a  day  of  great  bustle. 
Fairs  for  cattle,  March  31,  May  4,  Oct.  1. 

Huddersfield  is  said  by  Dr.  Whitaker  (HisL  of 
I^eeds,  p.  847),  to  be  identical  with  the  Oderfelt  of 
Domesday  Book,  and  to  have  been  at  that  time  'a 
mere  waste.*  The  parish,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was,  like  Halifax, '  separated  from  Dews- 
bury,  and  erected  into  an  independent  parish,  by 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  earlier  Lacys,  to  whose 
piety  and  munificence  this  neighbourhood  has  been 
greatly  indebted,  as  the  founders  of  its  parish 
churches.'  The  manor  of  Hudderstield,^which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  earls  of  Halifax,  came  into 
Uie  possession  of  the  Burton  familv,  who  sold  it  in 
the  16th  of  Eliz.  lo  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard.  How  soon 
the  Ramsden  family,  its  present  possessors,  acquired 
it,  is  uncertain ;  but  one  of  them  applied,  as  lord 
of  the  manor,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  a  market  in  the  small 
town  of  Huddersfield:  from  this  time  forward  it 
has  been  a  market  town.  It  is  indeed  indebted 
to  the  Ramsden  family  for  many  privileges,  which 
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have  greatly  contributed  to  raise  it  to  its  present 
importance. 

HUDSOy,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  New  York,  co.  Columbia,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  built  chiefly  on  a  rocky  promontory  on 
the  Hudson  river,  90  m.  N.  bv  £.  New  Vork. 
Pop.  7,660  in  1860.  The  town  is  regulariy  laid 
out ;  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles :  Warren  Street,  the  principal,  is 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  Opposite  the  river 
is  a  handsome  promenade,  and  on  either  side  the 
promontory  forming  the  site  of  the  town  is  a  spa- 
cious bay,  with  depth  enough  for  vessels  of  any 
burden,  and  on  which  some  quays  and  doc!^ 
have  been  constructed.  Here  is  a  new  and  hand- 
some court-house,  comprising  also  a  gaol  and 
other  offices.  Hudson  has  several  places  for  pub- 
lic worship,  Lancastrian  and  other  schools,  a  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylum,  many  good  hotels,  several 
printing  establishments,  and  stores  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  is 
a  port  of  delivenr  only,  dependent  upon  the  port 
of  New  York.  Sfany  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  There 
are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
with  eslablitihments  for  calico  printing  and  bleach- 
ing, 'llie  town  was  founded  in  1784,  and  incor- 
porated under  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  in 
the  succeeding  year. 

HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  hiige  bay  or  inUnd  sea  of 
X.  America,  extending  between  51^  and  64^  N. 
lat.,  and  78^  and  95^  W.  long.,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  bv  the  partially  explored  British  ter- 
ritories N.  of  Canada.  Its  length,  N.  to  S.,  is 
about  800  m. ;  neatest  breadth,  estimated  at  600 
m. ;  area,  probablv  near  800,000  sq.  m.  Its  S.  ex- 
tremitv  is  called  James's  Bay.  It  communicates 
with  tne  Atlantic  by  Hudson's  Straits,  a  sea  about 
500  m.  in  length,  and  generally  upwards  of  100 
m.  in  breadtlu  Hudson's  Bay  is  navigable  for 
only  a  few  months  in  the  year,  being  at  other 
times  frozen  over  or  obstructed  b^  drift  ice.  It  is 
full  of  sand-banks,  reefs,  and  islands,  and  in- 
habited bv  few  fish.  Its  shores  are  rocky  and 
barren.  6n  its  W.  coast  are  several  settleiinents 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  monopolises 
nearly  all  the  fur  trade  of  British  N.  America. 
This  company  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  ftom 
Charles  II.,  in  1669. 

HUDSON  RIVER,  the  principal  river  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  States,  through  the  £. 
part  of  Vrhich  it  flows,  generally  in  a  S.  dinoction, 
from  near  lat  44®  N.  to  its  mouth  in  the  At- 
lantic, below  New  York  city,  about  lat.  40°  40' 
N.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
(that  is,  from  where  it  passes  over  a  ledffe  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  'and  forms  what  are  called  Glenn's 
Falls,  in  lat.  about  43^^  15^  it  runs  through  a  very 
remarkable  depression  or  valley.  This  valley  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St  Lawrence, 
having  in  its  N.  part  the  Lake  Champlain  with 
its  outlet  the  Richelieu  river,  and,  though  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountain  ranges  on  either  side, 
the  highest  level  of  its  surface  is  only  147  ft. 
above  Uie  level  of  the  tides  in  the  Hudson.  The 
total  length  of  Hudson  River  is  about  280  m., 
120  of  which,  or  up  to  5  m.  beyond  the  town  of 
Hudson,  are  navigable  for  the  largest  ships. 
Sloops  pass  as  far  up  as  Troy,  150  m.  from  the 
sea,  to  which  distance  the  influence  of  the  tide  is 
felt,  and  thence  through  a  lock  to  Waterford,  a 
few  miles  further.  Near  the  head  of  the  tide  the 
mean  breadth  of  the  Hudson  does  not  reach  a 
mile;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is 
much  wider,  and  below  New  York  it  expands 
into  a  spacious  basin  4  m.  broad,  which  forms  Uie 
harbour  of  that  dty.    Its  only  tributary  worthy 
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of  notice  is  the  Mohawk,  which  Joins  it  ftom  the 
W.  Owing  to  its  small  rate  of  descent,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Hudson  below  tide  is  slow ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  floods,  it  appears  rather  like 
an  inland  bay.  At  Albany,  about  the  middle  of 
its  course,  its  navifi^ation  is  at  an  average  closed 
by  frost  for  about  90  days  annually. 

The  banks  of  this  river  are  almost  everywhere 
abrupt  and  lofty.  The  chief  towns  on  it  are  New 
York,  Albany,  Newbury,  Hudson,  and  CatskilL 
It  is  oonnecteil  with  the  basin  of  the  SL  Lawrence 
by  the  Champlain  and  the  Erie  canals. 

HUE',  or  HUE'-FO,  the  cap.  city  of  the  empire 
of  Anam,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  about  10  m. 
from  the  Chinese  Sea;  lat,  X&>  19'  N.,  long.  107O 
12'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000. 
This  remarkable  city,  which  has  probably  no 
parallel  in  the  East,  was  fortified  early  in  the 
present  century,  in  the  European  style,  and,  it  is 
said,  upon  the  model  of  Strasbouig.  The  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  king  of  Cochin  China,  and 
was  carried  on  under  the  instructions  of  some 
French  officers  previously  in  his  service.  *The 
new  city  is  completely  insulated,  having  the  river 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  spacious  canal  of  from 
30  to  40  yards  broad  on  the  other  two.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  is  upwards  of  5  m.  The 
form  of  the  fortification  is  nearly  an  equilateral 
quadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1,180  toises. 
'rhe  fortress  has  a  regular  and  beautiful  glacis, 
extending  from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditch,  a 
covert  way  all  round,  and  a  ditch  which  is  30 
yards  broad,  with  from  4  to  5  feet  water  in  it  all 
through.  The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  earth, 
cased  on  the  outside  with  bricks.  Each  angle  is 
Hanked  by  4  bastions,  intended  to  mount  36  gims 
apiece.  To  each  face  there  are  also  4  arched  gate- 
ways of  solid  masonry,  to  which  the  approach 
across  the  ditch  is  b^  handsome  arched  stone 
bridges.  The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  regular 
and  spacious  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
A  handsome  and  broail  canal  forms  a  communi- 
cation between  the  river  and  the  fortress,  and 
within  is  distributed  by  various  branches,  so  as  to 
communicate  with  the  palace,  arsenal,  granaries, 
and  other  public  edifices.  By  this  channel  the 
taxes  and  tributes  are  brought  from  the  provinces, 
and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
palace  or  magazines.  In  the  whole  of  this  exten- 
sive fortification  there  is  scarcelv  anything  slo- 
venly, barbarous,  or  incomplete  in  design.  The 
banks  of  the  river  and  canal,  forming  the  base  of 
the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly  sloped  down 
ever}'where,  but  wherever  the  work  is  completed, 
they  are  cased  from  the  foundation  with  a  face  of 
aoUd  masonry.  The  canal  within  the  walls  is 
executed  in  the  same  perfect  manner;  and  the 
bridges  which  are  thrown  over  it  have  not  only 
neat  stone  balustrades,  but  are  paved  all  over  with 
marble  brought  from  'fonquiu.'  (Crawfurd's  Em- 
bassy to  Siam,  L  384-386.)  The  palace  is  situ- 
ated within  a  strong  inner  citadel,  consisting  of 
two  distinct  walls  or  ramparts.  The  barracks 
surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cita- 
del. The  arsenal  contains  a  vast  number  of  can- 
non, shot  and  shells,  &c.,  all  manufactured  in  the 
country.  The  public  granaries  are  also  of  enor- 
mous extent^  and  kept  full  of  com.  The  fortress 
of  Hu^,  from  its  immense  size,  which  is  its  great- 
est fault,  would  require  at  least  50,000  troops  to 
garrison  it,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  Europeans : 
against  Asiatic  enemies  it  is  impregnable.  There 
are  some  building-docks  on  the  river,  and  a  large 
fleet  of  gallevs  is  usually  stationed  at  Hud  The 
river  is  not  above  400  yards  wide  at  its  entrance, 
but  within  is  little  inferior  in  breadth  to  theriveiv 
i>f  Saigon  or  Bankok:  owing  to  a  bar  at  its 
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mouth,  however,  it  is  fitted  o  ly  for  abips  of  small 
draught.    Its  entrance  is  completely  conmuuMled 
by  a  stone  quadrangular  fort,  built  in  the  Euro- 
pean style.   Ita  banks  are  well  raised,  and  in  some 
places  extremely  picturesque.     The  neiglibour- 
nood  of  the  cap.  is  everywhere  in  a  high  atMte  of 
cultivation,  with  rice,  mulberry  trees,  and  oottAOL, 
and  thicklv  interspersed  ¥rith  villages.     Hoe  is 
the  only  city  in  India,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  are   numerous   good   roads,  bridi^es,    and 
canals.    About  10  leagues  N.  is  the  royal  mauA>" 
leum,  surrounded  by  magnificent  grounds,   laid 
out  by  a  late  king  of  Cochin  China.     (Craw> 
fuixl's  Embassy,  i.  868-400;    White's  Voyaj:*; 
Finlayson;   Kitter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  iii.    lOOG* 
1012.) 

HUESCA  (an.  Oaca)^  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Aragon,  cap.  partido  same  name,  and  a  bishop^» 
see,  35  m.  NE.  Saragassa,  and  135  m.  W,  by  X. 
Barcelona,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Saragoasa  to  the  P^nmnees.  Pop.  10,069  in  1857. 
The  town  stands  on  a  slope  close  to  the  lauela,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cincaa,  is  aunoonded  by  walla 
now  falling  into  decay,  and  contains  many  re- 
spectable houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
a  cathedral,  4  par.  churches,  15  convents,  a  foond- 
ling  hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  2  schools,  and  a 
university.    The  latter,  entitled  Seriariana^  oom- 

J rising  4' colleges,  was  feunded,  in  1354,  by  Peter 
V.  of  Aragon,  and  farther  endowed  by  saboe- 
quent  monarchs ;  but  the  endowment,  as  in  naost 
Spanish  universities,  is  small,  and  the  education 
is  of  a  ver^  inferior  description.  The  indnstiy  of 
the  town  is  confined  to  tanning  and  the  weaving 
of  coarse  linens ;  but  the  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  grain,  wine,  and  other  fruits,  and  large  flocka 
of  sheep  |^raze  on  the  surrounding  hills.  An 
annual  fair  is  held  there,  and  mn^  frequented. 
The  town  was  originally  founded  by  Quintus 
Sertoritts,  anno  77  b.c.,  and  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  as  urbs  tfietrix  0$ca,  It  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Moors,  from 
whom 'it  was  taken  by  Peter  I.  of  Aragon,  after 
the  battle  of  Alcoraz,  in  1096. 

HULL  (KINGSTON  ON),  a  large  and  im- 
portant commercial  town,  river-port,  mun.  and 
pari.  bor.  of  England,  and  oo.  of  itself,  locally 
situated  in  co.  York,  £.  riding,  HarthiU  wap^,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Hnmber  estuary,  22  m.  from 
the  Spurn-head,  84  m.  SE.  York,  155  m.  N. 
London  by  road,  and  173^  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  97,661  in  1861.  The 
pari.  bor.  includes,  besides  the  town  pars.,  those  of 
Sculcoates  and  Drypool,  and  a  portion  of  the  par. 
of  Sutton.  The  town,  which  stands  dose  to  the 
confluence  of  the  navigable  river  Hull  with  the 
Humber,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
during  the  last  half  centiirv.  It  is  well  ptLved  and 
light^  with  gas;  the  principal  streets  extend 
mure  than  2  m.  along  the  Humber,  and  about  the 
same  distance  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hull; 
and  from  these  others  branch  off,  croeaing  each 
other  in  different  directions,  and  covering  an  ex- 
tensive area.  Almost  the  whole  town  is  built 
with  brick:  tlie  older  streets  are  inconveniently 
narrow ;  but  many  recently  laid  out  are  niide  and 
regular,  containing  handsome  residences.  The 
public  buildings  are  numerous,  but,  geneiaUy 
speaking,  not  remarkable  for  beauty :  the  princi- 
pal, besides  the  churches,  are  the  Mansion-house 
(in  which  is  the  court-house  and  court  <^  requests), 
the  guildhall,  exchange,  com-exchangc,  custom 
and  excise  offices,  the  Trinity-hooae,  the  gaol, 
the  theatre,  and  the  citadel,  a  r^ularly -garrisoned 
fort  on  the  K  side  of  the  river  Hiul,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  drawbrid^  of  3  arches. 
There  is  a  good  market-house,  and  in  the  market- 
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pUoe  stands  aai  eqnestiian  statae  of  William  IIL 
The  town  haa  aim  a  handsome  Doric  colomn, 
aunnounted  by  a  colossal  statae  of  Wilberforoe, 
the  great  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Within  the-  pari.  bor.  are  12  churches,  among 
which  that  or  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  market- 
place, begun  in  the  14th  century,  is  remarlcable 
as  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  England  of  the 
Gothic  style,  at  different  periods*  It  is  a  cruciform 
cathedral^like  building,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  highly  ornamented  embattled  tower  with 
pinnacles,  140  ft.  in  heu^ht.  The  interior  is  280  ft 
long,  and  72  ft  broad.  St  Mary's,  in  Lowgate,  was 
originally  built  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  that 
last  mentioned ;  but  havmg  been  partly  destroyed 
by  Henzy  YIII.,  it  was  ailerwaids  restored  at  dif- 
ferent p<^ods,  and  with  little  taste  in  the  archi- 
tecture. There  are  also  20  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  a  Jews*  synagogue,  and  a  floating 
chapel  for  the  use  of  dissenters ;  to  all  of  these 
large  Sunday  schook  are  attached,  which  furnish 
instruction  to  upwards  of  7,000  children.    The 

Erincipal  schools  are,  the  Grammar  School,  fonnded 
y  Bishop  Alcock,  in  1486,  and  chartered  b^ 
Queen  filiaabeth,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
general  as  well  as  classical,  the  Vicar's  School, 
established  in  1734  for  60  boys;  Cogan's  charity 
school,  endowed  with  400iL  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  40  girb ;  the  nautical 
school  for  36  boys,  attached  to  the  Trinity  House ; 
with  National,  Lancastrian,  and  other  schools, 
attended  by  a  great  many  children.  The  means 
of  procuring  a  sound  education  have  been  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  by  the  establishment  of 
several  proprietary  colleges,  which  furnish  in- 
struction in  classics,  history,  and  natural  science, 
on  a  plan  rimilar  to  that  pursued  at  the  University 
and  King's  CoUeges,  London.  Amoni?  the  nume- 
rous endowed  charities  of  the  town,  the  oldest  is 
the  Trinity  House,  founded  in  1369,  for  the  sup- 
port of  decayed  seamen  and  their  widows,  and 
chartered  by*  Henry  VIIL  The  building,  erected 
in  17&3,  consists  of  4  sides  enclosing  a  square; 
the  £.  front  b  an  devation  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
and  the  interior  comprises  2  lar;^  and  well-pro- 
portioned council-chambers,  besides  offices  and 
apartments  for  32  pensioners.  A  school  within 
the  building  gives  a  useful  nautical  education  to 
the  sons  of  seamen  intended  for  the  merchant 
service.  The  Charterhouse  hospital  (originally 
endowed  in  1380  for  poor  monks)  was  re-esta- 
blished in  1640,  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  pensioners.  Six  other  endowed  ho^tals 
or  almshouses  give  relief  to  about  70  persons. 
The  charity-haiu  is  a  kind  of  poor-house,  estsr 
blished  by  an  act  obtained  in  9  and  10  William 
III.:  it  was  built  by  subscription,  and  is  now 
maintained  bv  the  poor-rates  raised  within  the 
bor.  The  indrmary,  a  brick  building  ornamented 
with  stone,  was  erected  in  1782;  it  accommodates 
70  in-patients,  and  furnishes  advice  and  medicine 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  out-patients :  the  ex- 
penses are  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription. 

The  port  of  UuU,  whifih  ranks  fourth  amongst 
those  of  the  British  empire  as  regards  tonnage,  and 
third  as  regards  value  of  exports — the  order  being, 
in  1863,  as  regards  tonnage,  1.  London,  2.  Liverpocu, 
3.  Newcastle,  and  4.  Hull ;  and,  as  regards  value  of 
exports  of  British  produce,  1.  Liverpool,  2.  London, 
and  3.  Hull — has  extensive  accommodations  for 
shipping,  which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  during 
the  present  century.  The  old  dock  formed  in 
1775  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  wall  and  ram- 
parts :  it  18  1,700  ft  long,  250  f^..  broad,  and  24  ft 
deep.  Its  wharfs  and  qua^s  occupy  an  area  of 
18  acres,  and  the'  entrance  u  on  the  £.  side  from 
the  HnU,  about  300  yards  above  its  mouth.    In 
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1807,  the  accommodation  was  further  increased  by 
the  construction  of  a  dock  opening  directly  into 
the  Humber :  its  dimensions  are  920  ft  in  length, 
350  in  breadtli,  and  30  ft.  in  depth,  the  wharfs, 
Ac,  covering  an  area  of  9  acres.  A  third  dock, 
connecting  those  above  mentioned,  was  completed 
in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  180,000/.:  its  water- 
surface  exceeds  6  acres,  and  affords  accommo- 
dation for  about  70  square-rigged  vessels.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Humber  Dock,  915  ft  long; 
the  Junction  Dock,  645  ft.  long,  and  2  baauis,  and 
the  Victoria  Dock.  All  these,  however,  are  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  ever-growing 
commerce  of  the  town,  and  new  docks  and  basins 
are  projected.*  There  is  andiorage  in  the  Humber 
in  4  to  8  fathoms. 

The  commerce  of  Hull,  which  is  very  large, 
depends  principally  on  her  advantageous  situa- 
tion. The  town  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  countries  situated  on  the 
Humber  estuary,  and  those  traversed  by  the  nu- 
merous and  important  rivers  that  have  their  em- 
bouchure in  it,  including  the  Trent  I^on,  and 
Ous^  The  natural  ftciliries  for  internal  com- 
munication thus  enjoyed  by  Hull,  have  been 
greatly  extended  by  artificial  means.  Hull  is 
now  united  by  rivers,  canals,  and  railways,  with 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool ;  so 
that  it  has  become  not  merely  the  principal 
port  for  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  also  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  carried  on 
between  Lancashire  and  the  N.  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent The  ^reat  articles  of  export  are  cotton 
stuffs  and  twist  woollen  goods,  hardware,  and 
earthenware.  Of  imports,  the  leading  articles  are 
wool,  bones,  timber,  hemp  and  flax,  com  and 
seeds,  madder,  bark,  turpentine  and  skins.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  Hull  amounted  to 
12,980,587iL  in  1859 ;  to  13,989,123iL  in  1861 ;  and 
to  13,565,254/L,  in  1863.  The  gross  amount  of 
custom  duties  received  was  297,897/L  in  1859; 
239,308/.  in  1861 ;  and  240,134/.  in  1863.  In  the 
year  1863,  there  cleared  at  the  port  287  British 
sailing  vessels,  of  50,947  tons,  and  798  foreign 
sailing  vessels,  of  141,076  tons.  Of. steamers, 
there  cleared,  in  the  same  year,  894  Britbh  ves- 
sels, of  314,839  tons,  and  259  foreign  vessels,  of 
84,439  tons.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there 
belonged  to  Hull  372  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
138  sailing  vessels  above  50,  tons;  there  were, 
besides,  15  steamers  under  50,  and  64  steamers 
above  50  tons,  the  latter  of  a  total  burthen  of 
25,366  tons. 

The  mun.  bor.,  which  received  its  first  charter 
in  the  27th  of  Edward  I.,  was  enlarged  by  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act,  so  as  to  be  oo-extensive*  with 
the  part  bor.,  and  was  divided  into  seven  wards, 
the  government  being  vested  in  14  aldermen  (one 
of  whom  is  mayor)  and  42  coundllors.  Corp. 
revenue,  29,870/.  in  1861.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder.  Hull  has  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C  since  the  33rd  of  Edward 
I.,  and  the  franchise,  previously  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  was  vested  in  freemen,  by  birth, 
servitude,  purchase,  or  gift  The  limit<i  of  the 
present  pari.  bor.  include  (besides  the  old  bor.) 
the  entire  pars,  of  Sculooates  and  Drvpool,  a 
small  portion  of  the  par.  of  Sutton,  and  tie  extra 
parochial  district  called  Garrisonside.  Reg.  elec- 
tors, 5,610  in  1865,  including  1,589  freemen.  The 
gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to 
moome  tax  was  343,153/.  in  1857,  and  322,922/. 
in  1862.  The  name  of  Kingston-on-Huli  was 
was  ^ven  to  the  town  by  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing 
its  eligibility  for^beooming  an  important  station, 
erected  a  fortress,  and  constituted  it  a  chartered 
town  and  port.     When  Edward   III.   invaded 
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France,  in  1859,  Hull  contributed  IG  lihips  and 
470  mariners.  The  fortiricationa,  commenced 
cariy  in  the  14th  century,  were  completed  bv 
Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  great  benefactor  to  this 
town  during  the  rpigu  of  Kichaxd  II.  The  plague 
made  great  ravages  here  during  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  centuries. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Hull  was  the  first  to 
close  its  gates  against  the  king,  who  shortly  after 
besieged  it,  and  would  have  taken  it  by  stratagem, 
if  the  treacheiy  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  ita  gover- 
nor, had  not  been  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
its  surrender  to  the  rovaliittD.  The  town  was 
afterwards  bcHieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
and  successfully  defended  hy  Lord  Fairfax.  The 
fortifications  were  greatly  improved  by  Charles 
II.,  and  the  citadel  was  occupied  by  a  lafge  body 
of  troops  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the  inhatM.,  who 
were  considered  to  be  disafifected  to  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  At  the  cIohc  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
the  town,  fort,  and  garrison  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  party,  the  place  was  surprised,  and 
the  Prince  of  Oruige  proclaimed  king  ;  the  anni- 
versary of  which  event  is  still  kept  as  a  holiday. 

HULME,  a  chapelr}'  and  township  of  England, 
CO.  Lancaster,  par.,  and  1^  m.  Sw.  Manchester, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canal.  Pop.  of  township  68,433  in  1861.  The 
increase  of  pop.  has  been  extraordinary;  the 
census  of  18U1,  showed  but  1,677,  and  that  of 
1831,  but  9,624  inhabitants.  Hulme  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  of  Manchester, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  land  near 
the  village  oi  Combrook,  where  the  Combrook 
after  passing  the  Bridgewater  canal,  runs  on  to 
the  river  Ini'ell.  The  Manchester  Botanic  Gar- 
den, opened  in  June,  1831,  is  here,  and  occupies 
17  acres,  beautifully  laid  out.  There  are  alao 
cavalry  barracks.  The  township  is  divided  into 
seven  ecclesiastical  districts,  the  laigest,  St. 
George,  with  a  pop.  of  27,795  in  1861.  (For 
public  buildings,  manufactures,  and  other  par- 
ticuUirs,  see  Manchester.) 

Hulme  Hall,  on  a  bank  above  the  Irwell,  is  an 
ancient  half-timbered  house,  with  an  inner  court. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Prestwiches,  baronets,  and 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Prestwich,  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror.  This  family,  by  embarking  in  the 
royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
lost  most  of  their  property ;  and  the  last  baronet. 
Sir  John  Prestwich,  a  profound  antiquary,  died  in 
absolute  poverty  about  the  year  1830.  Hulme 
Hall,  aAer  passing  from  the  original  proprietors, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  heirs  still  possess  the  estate. 

HUMBER,  a  great  river,  or  rather  nstnary,  on 
the  £.  side  of  England,  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  extends  from  Goole  E.  to  Hull ; 
and  tiience  S£.  to  its  embouchure  between  the 
Spurn  Point  on  the  N.  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Lincoln  on  the  S.  This  sstuary  receives  the 
waters  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  Eng- 
lish rivers.  At  iU  W.  extremity  it  is  joined  by 
the  Ouse  (after  the  latter  has  been  augmented  by 
the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  Ac),  and  by  the  Don; 
and  a  little  lower  down  it  is  Joined  fay  the  Trent, 
and  still  lower  down  by  the  Hull  river.  Hull  is 
the  principal  port  of  the  Humber,  and  next  to  it 
are  Gtiole  ana  Great  Grimsby.  At  Hull  spring 
tides  rise  about  22,  and  neaps  about  13  ft ;  and  as 
there  is  at  all  times  a  considerable  d*pth  of  water 
in  the  fair-way  of  the  channel,  Hull  is  accessible 
by  very  large  vessels.  Goole,  which  is  about  22 
m.  more  inland,  may  be  reached  by  vessels  draw- 
ing 15  and  17  ft  water,  provided  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tide.  The  basin  of  the  Humber, 
or  the  country  drained  by  the  Ouse,  Trent  and 
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other  riven  falling  into  this  great 
braces  an  extent  of  about  10,000  so.  m.,  oompn^ 
ing  some  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  districte 
in  the  kingdom. 

HUNGARY    rHung.  Magyar  Onzag^    Genu. 
Ungam),  a  kingaom  of  Cental  or  SE.  £iirofie. 
which,  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  indode^ 
besides  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia,  SlavoiuA,  tl  ^ 
military*  frontier  provinces,  and  Transylraniau    In 
a  more  limited  sense,  it  denotes  Hungary  Proper. 
with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,to  the  exclusTon  of  tfa«^ 
other  provs.    Hungary,  thus  considered,  is  situ- 
ated between  440  5'  H''  and  49°  39'  N.  Iftt^  and 
between  14^  29'  and  26C>  30'  E.  long.     The  chain 
of  the  Carpathians  forms  the  boundary  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  NW.,  N.,  and  XE.    They   stretch 
from  the  Danube,  near  Presbuxfc,  in  the  form  of  a 
cirole,  towards  Moravia,  Galicia,  and  TransylyanuL 
until  they  meet  the  Danube  a  second  time  at  the 
ravine  called  the  Iron  Gates.    On  the  S.,  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Save  separate  the  kingdom  frotn  the 
Turkish  provs.  of  Sen-ia  and  Bosnia,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  latter  river  with  the  Unna :  whicL 
thence  continues  to  mark  the  boundary.     Hun- 
gary may  be  considered  generally  as  a  Uu^  pJain 
sloping  to  the  S.,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
heights  of  different  elevation,  but  most  'consider- 
able in  the  N.  sections  of  the  kingdom. 

MoutUmnM, — The  first  group  of  hills  which  ran« 
N.  from  the  Danube,  near  Pr»iburg,  is  named  the 
Little  Carpathians,  and  is  of  small  extent  and 
inconsiderable  elevation.  Granite  and  inieis^ 
overlaid  by  grauwacke,  form  a  large  portion  of 
this  group.  'The  adjoining  group,  named  the  Sa- 
rorina,  is  also  composed  of  grauwackd  A  tliinl 
group  called  the  Jaolunka  range,  terminates  with 
the  Pass  of  Jablunka,  through  which  the  high 
road  from  the  valley  of  the  Waag  passes  into 
Silesia.  The  formations  in  the  last-named  ^rronp 
are  grauwacke  on  primitive  lime^one,  which 
reaches  a  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  ft  On  the  £. 
side  of  the  Jablunka  Pass  a  chain  of  mountains 
commences,  which  stretches  EI.  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dunajec.  The  formations  of  this  chain  are,  as  far 
as  Neumarkt,  the  same  with  the  Jablunka ;  the 
summit  being  all  of  limestone,  with  grauwacke 
superimposed.  At  Neumarkt  the  great  sandstone 
formation  commences,  and,  for  an  extent  of  nnore 
than  400  m.,  constitutes  the  leading  featmn  of  the 
E.  Carpathians.  Between  the  Dniia|ee  and  the 
Poprad,  a  branch  of  the  Magma  chun,  sitaated 
altogether  in  Galicia,  stretches  to  the  SW.,  and 
connects  with  the  chain  now  described  an  isolated 
group  of  lofty  mountains,  the  naked  summits  of 
which  rise,  like  so  many  gigantic  sugar-loaves, 
from  the  vale  of  the  Waag  and  the  plain  of  Zip«. 
This  is  the  Tatra  group,  in  niduch  some  of  we 
highest  summits  iA  the  Carpathians  are  foand. 
The  summits  of  the  Tatra  are  of  granite  and 
l^eiss,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  varying  annually 
m  elevation,  from  the  effects  of  thunderstonns  and 
the  melting  oX  the  snow  which  covers  them  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  year.  'Ihe  large  moantain 
group,  of  which  the  Kralowa  Hon  fonna  the 
highest  summit  covers  a  large  portioo  of  KW. 
Hungary.  In  some  parts,  the  hilhi  sink  low  upon 
the  plain,  allowing  easy  passage  to  the  laihoad 
from  the  capital  of  Hangary  to  Defaieczin  and  the 
frontier  of  Russia.  On  the  £.,  the  Tatra  chain  is 
bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Waag.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Matza 
group  is  likewise  formed  of  trachyte,  mingled 
occasionaUy  with  granite. 

Branching  from  the  N.  Carpathians,  in  the  be- 
ginning only  as  a  succession  of  heights,  traveising 
the  level  country  of  Zips,  another  trachyte  moon- 
tain  chain  of  considerable  devation  runs  S^  be- 
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tween  the  rivers  Hemad  and  Bodrag,  and  loins 
the  Theiss  near  Tokay.  This  mountain  chain, 
named  the  He^alla,  is  famous  for  the  opals  found 
within  it,  as  well  as  for  the  wine  efown  upon  its 
S.  slope.  On  the  E.  bank  of  the  Poprad,  a  long 
unbroken  chain  of  the  Carpathians  stretches  E.  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Save,  and  thence  S£.  to 
the  sources  of  the  Theiss. 

On  the  W.,  Transylvania  is  divided  from  Hun- 
^arv  by  a  chain  of  low  mountains,  lying  between 
the  Szamos  and  the  Maros,  two  rivers  which  fluw 
W.  to  join  the  Theiss.  Though  the  summits  of 
this  chain  nowhere  exceed  8,600  ft.,  it  is  yet  ex- 
tremely rugpred  and  precipitous.  In  the  K.  part, 
limestone  nses  above  the  sandstone ;  and  in  the 
S.  summits,  gneiss  and  granite  break  through  the 
upper  strata. 

These  mountains  are  composed  of  Jura  lime-\ 
stone,  resting  on  transition  limestone  and  mica 
slate,  with  occasional  interruption  of  svenite,  por- 
phyry, and  other  volcanic  matters,  nch  in  veins 
of  metal  of  various  kinds.  They  stretch  between 
the  Maros,  Czema,  and  Danube.  The  frontier  of 
the  Banat  towards  Wallachia  and  Transylvania, 
is  formed  by  the  last  offsets  of  the  Carpathians 
towards  the  Danube,  in  the  valley  of  which  river 
the  mica  ^ate  of  the  Banat  gives  place  to  lime- 
stone. The  rocks  that  close  in  the  river  as  it 
leaves  Hungary,  and  which  are  named  the  C7(«- 
sura,  are  composed  of  limestone,  traversed  by 
broad  veins  of  quartz.  This  passage,  between  the 
K.  Carpathians  and  the  N.  offsets  of  the  Balkan, 
which  meet  them  on  the  Ser^'ian  side,  is  more  than 
70  m.  in  length,  and  ends  with  the  dancerous  ra]Md 
named  the  Iron  Gate.    (See  Dakdbr.) 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  near  Presbuig, 
are  the  Leitha  mountains,  which  form  the  boun- 
dary towards  Austria,  and  are  offsets  from  the 
Alps,  as  they  subside  from  Styria  towards  the  Da- 
nul)e.  Granite  and  gneiss  appear  in  the  highest 
summita,  on  which  sandstone  and  limestone  for- 
mations lie  superimposed.  The  Bakony  Forest 
hills  streteh  from  the  Danube  towards  the  S., 
dividing  the  lesser  from  the  great  plain  of  Lower 
Hungar}'.  Near  the  mouth  of  tne  Drave,  this 
chain  dividing  that  river  from  the  Save,  subsides 
to  the  plain,  but  rises  soon  after  on  Uie  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  which  turns  E.  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  these  heights.  The  summits  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  offsets  from  the  Alps  are  limestone, 
overlaid  by  tertiary  formations,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danul)e,  where  serpentine  and  schist 
rise  in  bold  masses  above  the  secondary  rocks. 
This  chain  of  heights,  called  the  Fraska  Gora, 
terminates  at  Szankamien,  opposite  the  month  of 
the  Theiss. 

The  Julian  Alps  and  their  offsets  cover  Croatia 
and  the  Hungarian  coast  districts,  the  Capella 
and  Yillebicb  being  the  last  branches  of  this  range 
towards  the  S. 

Vaies. — In  the  N.  of  Hungary,  the  valleys  are 
very  numerous,  and  highly  picturesque.  The  glens 
in  the  Tatra  mountains  are  wildly  romantic,  offer- 
ing every  variety  of  rocky  scenery,  and  being  in- 
tersperaed  with 'numerous  lakes  and  watexfalls. 
The  valley  of  the  Waag  is  most  extensive,  being 
more  than  200  m.  long.  The  rocks  of  Sulyo, 
where  the  Waag  crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Tatra, 
are  amongst  the  most  picturesoue  in  Europe. 
The  valley  of  Kohlbach,  that  or  the  Jablunka 
Pass,  and  of  the  five  lakes  in  the  hiffh  Carpathian 
groups,  the  vale  of  the  Ciema,  in  we  hills  of  the 
Banat.  near  the  baths  of  Mehadia,  are  all  highly 
beautiful,  and,  in  mountain  chains  of  less  extent, 
would  be  deemed  grand.  The  valleys  of  the  Save 
(the  SjTmia)  and  the  Drave  contain  some  of  the 
finest  land  and  scenery  of  Europe.    The  climate 


is  like  that  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  unparalleled. 

Plains. — The  plains  of  Hungary  are  very  re- 
markable, the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  con- 
sisting of  two  extensive  levels.  The  plain  of 
Upper  Hungary,  by  far  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is 
bounded  N.  bv  the  Lesser  Carpathians  and  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  NW.  counties;  W. 
by  the  Leitha  mountains,  and  the  offsets  of  the 
Styrian  Alps,  which,  as  well  as  the  Croatian  Hills, 
confine  it  also  on  the  S.;  the  Bakony  Forest 
forming  its  E.  boundary  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the 
Danube.  This  plain  is  traversed  bv  the  Danube 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  is  watered  besides  by  the 
Raab,  Waag,  and  Neitra.  The  Lake  of  Neu- 
siedler-See,  at  the  foot  of  the  Leitha  hills,  issues 
from  great  marshes  lying  between  it  and  the 
Danube.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  more  fertile  on 
the  N.  than  on  the  S.  tdde  of  the  Danube,  but  it 
everywhere  produces  good  and  abundant  crops  of 
com. 

Near  Buda,  the  Danube,  breaking  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Bakony  Forests  and  the  M atra 
chain,  enters  the  large  plain  of  Hungary,  which  it 
traverses  N.  to  S.,  from  WaiUen  to  Dalya,  whence 
its  course  is  E.  The  great  plain  is  bounded  W.  bv 
the  Bakony  Forest  hills;  N.  bv  the  Hegyalla,  and 
offsets  of  the  Carpathians;  the  frontier  hills  of 
Transylvania  bound  it  £. ;  and  the  high  lands  of 
Servia  and  Slavonia  on  the  S.  The  extent  of  this 
plain  is  estimated  at  1,700  sq.  German  miles,  or 
86,000  sq.  English  miles,  and  is  consequently  about 
4,000  sq.  m.  larger  than  Ireland.  In  the  whole 
plain  scarcely  a  single  point  is  more  than  100  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  which,  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  is  800  ft.  above  the  Black  Sea.  This 
plain  is  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Drave  and  Save,  the  Theiss,  with  its  affluent 
the  Ssamos,  Maros,  K5rte,  &c  The  fall  b  every- 
where very  trifling,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
streams  have  a  winding  course,  through  a  country 
flooded  by  the  slightest  increase  of  their  waters. 
Many,  such  as  the  KlJrtts  and  Theiss,  form  a  suc- 
cession of  swamps,  and  the  whole  marshy  land  of 
the  plain  is  estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  2,426 
sq.  m.,  which  is  wholly  reclaimable.  The  Balaton 
Lake  lies  at  the  SW.  extremity,  at  the  fall  of  the 
Bakony  Forest  hills.  With  the  exception  of  some 
extensive  sandy  tracts  near  Debreczin,  and  in  the 
CO.  of  Pest,  the  whole  of  this  plain  contains  some 
of  the  richest  soil  of  Europe. 

Riven, — ^The  numerous  rivers  which  water 
Hungary  fall,  with  one  sole  exception,  into  the 
Danube,  which  traverses  the  kingdom  in  a  general 
SE.  direction.  The  distance  along  the  stream, 
from  Presburg,  where  it  enters,  to  Orsova,  where 
it  leaves,  Hungary,  b  680  m.  Its  direction  from 
Presburg  to  Waitzen  is  E. ;  but  here  it  makes  a 
sudden  turn  S.,  and  runs  S.  to  the  juncture  of  the 
Drave,  from  which  point  its  general  counie  to  Or- 
sova is  E.  by  S.  Ofthe  80  navigable  rivers  which 
are  its  tributaries,  several  of  the  largest  belong  to 
this  country.  The  largest  and  most  important  is 
the  Theiss,  420  m.  long,  rising  in  Transvlvania, 
and  flowing  NW.  to  lat.  48°  W  N.,  and  long.  22<> 
1 0'  £.,  whence  it  runs  S.  by  W.,  in  a  very  irregular 
channel,  which,  for  about  180  m.,  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Danube.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the 
Maros.  (See  Theiss.)  The  other  aflSuents  on 
the  N.  side  are  the  Waag  and  Neutra,  the  Gran 
and  the  Eapel.  Of  the  S.  afifluents,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Drave,  which  rises  in  the  Puszther- 
thal  of  the  Tyrol,  and  has  an  E.  course  of  880  m. 
through  a  plain  country;  it  is  navigable  from 
Yillacn,  in  Carinthia.  (See  Dravk.)  The  second 
in  size  is  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  runs  £.  by  S.,  joining  the  main  stream  near 
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Be^nde.  Length  about  840  m.  TbeRaabisof 
considerable  size ;  but  the  rest  are  unimportanL 
Since  1851,  regular  lines  of  steamers  are  running 
on  all  the  navigable  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Danube.     (For  further  particulars,  see  Danube.) 

The  only  river  which  rises  in  Hungary  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  region  of  the  Danube,  is  the 
Poprad,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  Krivan,  very 
near  that  of  the  White  Waag.  The  Poprad 
traverses  the  level  country  of  Zips,  passes  through 
the  mountains  near  Muszyna,  into  Galicia,  and 
unites  with  the  Dunajec,  which  falls  into  the 
Vistula.  At  Lublo^  in  Zips,  the  Poprad  is  nA\i- 
gable  for  rafts. 

Canals, — No  country  is  better  adapted  for,  or 
more  needs,  canals  than  Hungary.  The  greater 
number  of  those  hitherto  made  have  been  cut  t<o 
regulate  the  courses  of  winding  rivers.  Such  are 
the  Leitha  canal,  in  the  co.  of  Wieselburg;  the 
Albert-Karasicza  canal,  in  the  co.  of  Barany,  and 
the  cuts  for  the  regulation  of  the  KOrtVs,  in  Heves 
CO.,  and  of  the  Bersava,  in  the  Banat.  Other  cuts, 
on  a  laige  scale,  regulate  the  course  of  the  La- 
torcza  in  the  co.  of  Beregh,  and  of  the  Surviz,  in 
the  COS.  of  Wesprim,  Sthulweu>senbuxg,  Tolna,  and 
SzUmegh.  The  most  remarkable  canal  in  Hun- 
gary, however,  is  the  Francis  or  Bacs  canal,  be- 
tween the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  It  is  nearly 
70  m.  long,  and  at  the  level  of  the  water  is  8  ft. 
deep  and  60  fL  broad.  The  difference  between 
the  levels  of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  is  27  it, 
which  is  carried  off  by  locks.  The  entire  cost  of 
this  undertaking  was  800,000^  A  similar  canal 
between  the  Iheiss,  near  Szegedin,  and  the 
Danube,  near  Pest,  is  projected. 

The  Bega  canal,  between  the  Temes,  near  Te- 
meswar.  and  tJie  Theiss,  near  Tittel,  is  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  a  most  useful  undertaking,  and  a  source 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  Banat. 

Ixikes. — Hungary  possesses  two  of  the  largest 
lakes  of  Europe;  the  Neusiedler-See  (Hung. 
Fertd-Tava)f  in  Upper  Hungary,  lying  S.  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  coo.  of  Oedenbuig  aiid  Eisenbuxg, 
is  25  m.  long,  12  m.  broad,  and  from  9  to  18  ft. 
deep.  Its  waters  rise  and  fall  without  apparent 
cause,  often  receding  from  the  banks,  ana  then 
again  filling  and  oversowing  them.  Lake  Ba- 
laton, situated  in  the  great  plain,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Neusielder-See,  is  nearly  50  m.  long 
bv  10  m.  broad,  and  receives  the  river  Syala  on 
tne  W.  side,  llie  water  is  v^ry  slightly  tainted 
with  salt.  Besides  laige  lakes,  Hungary  pos- 
sesses an  almost  inconceivable  number  of  stagnant 
aheeta  of  water.  Some  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, though  small,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice;  these  are  the  \^liite,  the  Green,  and  the 
Red  lakes.  The  Green  Lake  is  4,764,  the  White 
Lake  5,224  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  both  are  enclosed 
by  high  and  precipitous  granite  rocks.  There  are 
manv  mineral  spnngs  in  Hungary,  the  principal 
of  which  are  at  Mehadia,  in  the  Banat,  at  Trent- 
chin  on  the  Waag,  and  at  Bartfeld,  in  the  S. 
chain  of  Uie  Carpathians. 

Cb'inale.~The  climate  of  Hungary  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  kinds,  or  degrees,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  cumate  of 
the  Carpathians,  including  the  high  lands  of  NW. 
Hungaiy,  is  coldest,  and  that  of  the  great  plain  is 
the  wannest ;  the  climate  of  the  high  lands  S.  of 
the  Danube  being  a  mean  between  both.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Buda,  which  represents  the 
mean  climate  of  Hungary,  is  stated  to  be  10<^ 
Keaumur,  or  54^  80'  Fahr.,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  mean  temp,  of  Nantes.  At  Nantes,  how- 
ever, the  difference  between  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer averages  15^  Reaum.,  and  the  range  is  17^  $ 
whereas,  at  Buda,  the  avenge  difference  is  21°, 


and  the  range  23^.  In  the  great  phia  the 
temp,  is  12°  48'  Reaum.,  or  uie  same  as  «t  Milan. 
(Berghans.)  The  mean  fall  of  rain  at  Bada  is  16 
inches,  the  number  of  rainy  days  being  about  112; 
the  average  of  all  Germany  being  150  days.  In 
the  high  Carpathians,  the  yearly  average  is  doubt- 
less very  much  greater;  whereas  the  sominer  an<l 
autumn,  in  the  low  lands,  are  usually  seasons  of 
drought,  unfavourable  allJce  to  agriculture  and 
river  navigation. 

VegetiMe  Prodwctiomg, — ^The  products  of  Hun- 
gary embrace  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Euiof «, 
from  the  Iceland  moss,  gathereid  on  the  Carpa- 
thians, to  the  rice  and  cotton  plant,  so  suooeaetfully 
cultivated  in  the  Banat,  and  the  olive,  which 
thrives  in  the  coast  district.  In  the  hills,  especially 
in  the  Carpathian  district,  fir  forests  abound ;  but 
along  the  plains  and  vallevs  of  the  Save  and  the 
Drave,  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests  are  foontL 
The  oak  forests  yield  large  quantities   of  gail 
apples,  and  laiifi;e  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on 
the  acorns  and  beech  mast.    The  increase  of  po^u 
ever^'where  introduces  improved  fruit  plantationss. 
and  the  S.  slope  of  every  elevation  is  found  covered 
with  vines  and  orchards.   The  well-known  liqueur 
Shivowitza  {Shiva  plum)  is  made  from  the  ^unu 
grown  in  the  S.  part&    The  grapes  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  one  spedes,  the /ormmt  grape,  of  which 
the  Tokay  wine  is  made,  is  peculiar  to  Hnngary. 
The  extent  of  the  wine  country,  including  the  fall 
of  the  hills,  to  the  two  plains  and  the  rmlleys  of 
the  Save  and  Drave,  is  more  than  2,000  Kngliiih 
miles  long,  measured  in  a  straight  line.     Unny 
districts,  such  as  the  Fraska  Gora  hiUs  m  Slavoaia, 
and  the  hills  near  Buda,  yield  a  heavy  red  wine, 
which,  with  care,  might  easily  be  fitted  for  ex- 
portation.   The  water  melon  in  the  great  plain 
has  obtained  a  kind  of  national  celebrity ;  it  often 
attains  a  weight  of  80  lbs.  and  upwards.    Tobacc*> 
is   particularTv   fine.    Dye-(Janta   of  all   kind&. 
madder,  woad,  and  safilower,  succeed  wherever 
they  are  cultivated ;  but  what  is  of  far  mote  con- 
seouence,  the  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  which  is  Jaigely  exported. 
Of  other  cereal  plants,  little  more  is  grown  than  L; 
required  for  local  consumption,  excepting  maize, 
much  of  which  is  sent  to  Italy.    Mpesecd  and 
hemp,  also  the  produce  of  the  marshes,  are  oljjecu 
of  trade ;  and  poppies,  for  oil,  are  much  cultivated. 
The  laurel,  the  laurus  linus,  arbutus,  cedar,  and 
other  evergreens,  are  too  tender  co  bear  the  winter 
cold. 

^nuiui/k.— Among  the  animals,  the  bear  of  the 
Carpathians  is  the  most  remarkable ;  and  in  au- 
tunm  he  often  visits  the  oak  and  beech  forests  of 
the  low  countries:  wolves  are  more  numerous. 
The  small  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  wild  boars  are  found 
in  allparta  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  do^ ; 
one  ot  the  finest  is  the  wou-dpp,  found  in  every 
shepherd^s  cottage.  The  chamois  and  marmot  are 
inhab.  of  the  Carpathians;  and  stags,  roebodui, 
foxes,  and  hares  are  common,  though  seldom  pre- 
served for  game.  Among  birds,  the  golden  eagle« 
as  a  stray  visitor,  and  the  stone  eagle,  more  fre- 
quently, various  kinds  of  kites,  hawks,  bustards, 
and  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  black  game ;  and 
all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  thrive  remarkably  in 
the  8.  parts,  and  have  beautiful  plumage.  Herons* 
plumes  are  taken  as  rent  in  some  parts  of  T^ran- 
sylvania.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  of  Ilungarj*, 
especialW  in  the  Theiss,  which  is  said  to  be  U'le 
richest  fish-river  in  Europe;  amongst  these,  the 
stuigeon  and  the  fogaach  of  Lake  Balaton  {JPerva 
lucioperca)  are  much  esteemed.  The  entomologv  of 
Hungary  is  richer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, owing  to  the  extensive  forests  and  lar>«e 
swampy  tracts  of  the  warmer  districts.    In  the 
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forests  along  the  Save,  cantharides  are  gathered. 
Wasps  and  hornets  build  enormous  nests  in  the 
sandy  plains,  which  are  not  exterminated  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  Swarms  of  gnats  of  peculiar 
kinds  occur  in  the  Banat  One  kind,  which  is 
harmlera,  is  peculiar  to  the  river  Theira,  and  in- 
creases so  rapidly  at  the  breeding  time,  as  to  cover 
the  stream  like  a  thick  coat  of  moss,  and  even  to 
impede  the  navigation.  In  this  state,  the  masses 
of  insects  are  collected  by  the  peasantry,  and 
given  as  food  to  the  cattle.  Another  more  for- 
midable insect,  the^  Coiumbacz  gnat,  issues  from 
the  caverns  of  limestone  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  spreads  in  swarms  over  the  ad- 
jacent plains,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cattle. 
Locusts  are  often  met  with ;  an^  the  destruction  of 
their  eggs,  which  they  lay  deep  in  the  earth,  is  a 
work  of  great  labour.  The  leeches  of  S.  Hungary, 
especially  those  from  the  Neusiedler-See,  form  a 
considerable  article  of  trade.  (Paget's  Hung.,  i. 
39.) 

Mmerala. — ^The  minerals  are  very  important. 
Nearly  all  the  metals  are  met  with  in  the  king- 
dom.   They  are  mosUy  found  in  the  central  tra- 
chyte groups  of  XW.  Hungary.    €iold  is  found  at 
Schemnitz,  in  a  whitish  compact  limestone,  alter- 
nating with  syenite  and  porph^rrv.    At  K5nig8- 
beig,  Telke  Banya,  and  in  the  still  richer  mines  of 
N agy  Banya,  on  the  frontier  of  Transylvania,  the 
ore  u  found  in  small  conglomerations,  or  thin 
veins,  in  soft  sandlike  masses  of  decayed  pumice- 
stone,  Iving  on  and  in  excavations  of  the  trachyte, 
or  on  the  porphyry,  exactly  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  ores  desmbed  by  Humboldt,  in 
the  Mexican  mines  of  YiUalpando.    Silver,  oop- 
))er,  and  lead  are  found  mingled  with  sold  at  Kum- 
nitz,  Schemnitz,  Nasy  Banya,  Telke  Banva,  in 
the  trachite  group  of  the  Hegyalla,  near  I'okav, 
and  in  the  Banat    A  solution  of  copper,  locally 
known  as  cement-water,  is  found  in  many  parts; 
and  from  this  copper  is  easily  obtained.    Sulphur 
and  anenic  are   found  at  all  the  above-named 
places ;  the  former  in  masses  at  Radob5i,  in  Croa- 
tia.   Another  mineral  peculiar  to  the  trachyte  and 
porphyry  rocks  is  the  alum-stone,  found'  in  the 
lireccias  of  Beregh,  near  Tokay,  and  Parail,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Matra  mountains,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  position  and  qualitv  with  the  alum- 
stone  of  the  Apennines.    Cobaft  is  a  valuable 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  many  parts,  but  espe- 
cially at  Dobschau,  in  the  N.  of  Hungary.    In 
the  extensive  sandstone  hill  stretching  from  the 
Duniyec  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  coal-beds 
occur,  containing  laxgc  (quantities  of  the  carbonate 
of  irc»ii,  some  of  which  yield  81  per  cent,  of  metal. 
Mineral  salt  is  found  extensively  in  the  same 
sandstone  in  the  N.  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The 
richest  mines  are  those  of  the  county  of  Marmaros. 
Indeed,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  great  plain 
of  Hungarv  is  bjr  some  attributed  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  various  salts,  muriates,  and  others, 
that  mingle  with  the  soil,  and  which  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  appearance  of  the  numerous  ponds  which 
yield  soda,  and  fVom  their  colour  are  termed  white 
laket.    These  soda-lakes  are  scattered  over  the 
great  plain,  from  the  county  of  Szathmar  to  that 
of  Bacs;  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
counties   of   Stuhlweissenburg  and    Oedenberg. 
Nitre  is  found  in  these  counties  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  whole  empire.    The  last  mine- 
ral production  to  be  mentioned  is  opal,  found  in 
clumps  of  a  siliceous  stone,  met  with  in  pearl-etone 
rocks.    (Beudant.)    The   pearl  stone  presents  it- 
self in  connection  with  trachyte  and  porphyry,  in 
several  parts  of  Hungary,  over  a  range  of  6U0  sq. 
m. ;  and  rising  900,  and  even  1,200  tu  above  the 
adjacent  plaiiu.    The  clumps  above  mentioned 


are  hollow,  the  inidde  surface  coloured,  and  consist- 
ing of  delicate  siliceous  substances — sometimes 
chalcedonv,  sometimes  the  stone  called  half-opaL 
The  opal  is  found  within  it,  lying  in  the  hollows, 
like  a  kernel  in  a  nutshell,  exactly  as  Humboldt, 
in  similar  geological  strata,  found  the^Sre  <7)o/,  at 
Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  The  hyalite  partakes  both 
of  the  nature  of  the  opal  and' of  the  chalcedony; 
and,  as  well  as  the  garnet,  is  found  in  the  clefts  of 
the  pearl-stone  rocks.  The  greatest  extent  of 
pearl-^tone  rocks  occurs  in  the  Hegyalla,  or  Tok«y 
group,  where  the  celebrated  opal  mines  of  Czeme- 
witza  are  situated,  not  far  from  Eperies,  which  an- 
nually pehl  a  considerable  quantity;  but,  being 
farmed  by  a  private  speculator,  nothing  is  suffeieu 
to  transpire  respecting  their  product.  The  most 
beautiful  are  the  Iris  opals,  which  are  seldom  found 
larger  than  a  franc  piece,  and  whose  beauty  seema 
to  depend  on  the  water  with  which  they  are  satu- 
rated, as  they  lose  their  brilliancy  on  being  heated, 
but  regain  it  when  laid  in  water.  The  largest  opal 
of  which  we  have  any  account  (weight  17  oz.)  is 

? reserved  in  the  mineralfi^cal  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
'he  fire  opal  is  next  in  pnce ;  then  come  the  balf- 
opals,  the  jasper  opal,  and  wood  opals,  which  are 
very  abundant,  and  which,  as  was  before  observed, 
are  found  in  many  other  spots ;  not  being,  like  the 
Iris  opal,  confined  to  the  hills  of  Czemewitza. 

Area  and  PcpukUhn.'^The  official  population 
returns  of  Hungary,  as  given  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, are  fouhded  on  a  survey  of  the  country 
made  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  to  which  additions 
have  been  annually  made.  The  area  of  Hungary 
is  estimated  to  comprise  78,822  Eng.  sq.  m.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  first  enumeration,  made  in  1787, 
the  country  had  a  population  of  7,120,394,  which 
was  found  to  have  increased  in  1805,  to  7,961,414, 
or  12  per  cent,  in  18  vears.  A  rough  enumeration 
or  rather  estimate  of'^the  year  1820,  gave  a  pop.  of 
8,904,717,  which  was  stated  to  have  increased,  in 
1837,  to  10,276,830.  But  the  census  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  of  Oct.  31,  1857,  only  found  a  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  military,  of  9,900,785,  showing 
that  either  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  de- 
creased, or,  what  seems  more  pit)bable,  that  the 
previous  estimates  had  been  too  high.  Hungary 
contains  several  laige  cities.  Pest,  at  the  census 
of  1857,  had  a  pop.,  excl.  militar)",  of  136,566 ; 
Buda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  immediately 
opposite,  55,240 ;  and  Debreczin,  37.480.  Several 
towns  count  between  20,000  and  30,000  inhabs. ; 
and  even  many  villages  are  equally  populous.  Iii 
winter,  the  rural  pop.  is  usually  collected  in  tlic 
villages ;  but  in  summer  they  are  scattered  aoeortl- 
inff  to  their  occupations  and  possessions,  living 
either  in  small  houses  on  the  Pusztas,  where  the 
cattle  graze,  or  in  detached  farminc:  establish- 
ments, which  are  often  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  villages.  During  the  grazinj^  season,  the 
peasants,  in  large  numbers,  spend  their  time  witii 
the  tlockjB  and  herds  intrusted  to  them,  in  the  ex- 
tensive pastures.  The  increasing  subdivision  of 
pro|)erty  has  a  tendency  to  diminuh  this  nomadic 
system.  The  henlsmen  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent names,  such  as  the  horse-herd,  the  cow-heni, 
and  the  swine-herd. 

The  pevple  of  Hungary  consist  of  six  distinct 
races,  namely,  the  Ma^ars,  the  Germans,  the 
Slowacks,  or  Slavonians,  the  Croats,  the  Walla- 
chians,  and  the  Rusniaks.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  numbers  of  each,  as  there  is  a  great 
blending  of  races  through  all  parts  of  the  country, 

Sarticukirly  in  the  west,  where  the  German  auct 
lagyar  elements  fuse  into  each  other.  It  is  com- 
momv  asserted  that  one-half  the  inhabitants  aro 
true  Magyars. 

Cumdition  of  tke  People. — In  the  provs.  on  thia 
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numben,  and  are,  besides,  dbunited  by  religioiu 
differences.  Of  the  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  of  Ma- 
gvais,  more  than  one-half  are  Protestants,  the  Cal- 
vinistiG  confession  being  that  most  spread  amongst 
them.  They  are  a  manly  and  active  Face,  possess- 
ing frankness  of  character,  and  many  other  esti- 
mable qualities.  Their  general  manner  is  serious ; 
hut  in  the  hours  of  gaiety  and  feasting  they  in- 
dulge in  tumultuous  joy.    The  advantage  pos- 


side  the  Theiss,  the  Magj'ars  come  into  contact  |  orders  by  the  fomidaiion  of  schools  and 
with  the  Rusniaks ;  in  *the  prov.  beyond  the  |  tribation  of  useful  works,  and  their  private 
Theiss,  with  the  Wallachians  and  Illvnan  or  Ser-  ficenoe  has  been  effectually  aided  by  the  ^ 
vian  Slavonians;  in  the  prov.  on  this  side  the  \  tive  measure  of  1836,  which  so  much  extended 
Danube,  with  the  Croatians,  and  in  that  beyond  j  the  civil  rights  of  the  peasants.  By  the  act  a€  the 
the  Danube  with  the  Slowacks,  or  Slavonians. '  diet  of  that  year,  called  the  *Urbttnum,*  the  noblesi 
'fhe  Magyars  thus  occupy  the  heart  of  a  country  |  gave  up  in  principle  two  of  the  most  obDoxiotui 
bounded  on  every  side  by  other  nations,  which, ,  privileges  of  their  order— freedom  fmm  taacAtiofL. 
separately  taken.  *are  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  and  the  right  of  being  judges  in  their  own  caiuhs 

^    '^       *'      "-^  ^       i._i_—   iomimori^  court*;  and  agreed  that  diapat^a  be- 
tween peasants  and  their  fords  should  be  refened 
to  a  oourt  formed  of  indifferent  prnprietovs  of 
magisterial  rank,  headed  by  the  FSee-dkidkAraeAter, 
or  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county.    The  Ibrmer 
heavy  penalties  for  slight  oflfenoes  were  modified. 
and  appeals  were  admitted   firam  these  to  the 
higher  courts  of  the  kingdom.    The  exemption 
from  taxation  was  waiv^,  not  by  a  rolontary 
^e^«ed  by  the  Magyar  over  his  neighboun  of  other  j  acceptance  of  burdens,   which  would  have    oc- 
races  is  altogether  (me  of  character,  for,  in  learn- 1  casioned  a  vast  revolution  in  property,  and  endan- 
ing,  the  peasantiy.  as  well_a8  the  middle  classes,   gered  one  of  the  most  valuable  advantages  of  the 


are  behind  the  Germans.  The  hussar  jacket,  with 
light  pantaloons,  and  the  czicsmcn,  or  light  boots, 
and  a  huge  brimmed  hat,  form  the  costume  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  Hungarian  costume,  as  worn  in 
full  dress  bv  the  higher  classes  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  aikpted  in  part  for  the  uniform  of  hussar 
regiments  in  almost  every  country.  The  attUoj  or 
frock,  and  the  iii«»<e,or  long  surcoat,  trimmed  with 
fur,  are  often  substituted  for  the  dottwum,  or  short 
hussar  iackeU  The  kaipak^  or  fur  cap,  with  the 
costly  heron*s  feather,  forms  the  national  head- 
gear ;  and,  on  official  occasions,  the  salMre  is  an  in- 
dLspensable  addition  toagentlemau^s  attire. 

The  Slowack,  or  Slavonian  inhabitant  of  the 
N  W.  parts  of  Hungary*,  belongs  to  the  same  family 
with  the  lUoraviaus,  whom  he  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance, and  whose  customs  and  language  he 
preserves.  The  Croatian  peasant  is  not  so  for- 
tunate in  the  tenure  of  his  land  as  the  Slowack, 
and  feels  more  acutely  the  pressure  both  of  his 
temporal  and  8|»ritual  lords.  Still  the  Wallachs 
in  L.  Uungar}',  and  the  Rusniak  Slavoniaua  of 
the  N.,  are  far  behind  both  the  Slowacks  and 
Croatians  in  {mint  of  education,  and  have  a  lan- 
guage thst  has  no  literature.  The  Wallachians 
almost  universally  profess  the  Schismatic,  and  the 
Kussniaks  the  United  Greek,  confession.  The 
Illyrians.  or  Servian  emigrants  of  the  Hanat,  use 
a  Slavonian  dialect,  similiar  to  that  of  the  Cn>a- 
tians,  and  the  majontv  of  the  books  |)rinted  in 
S«'r\'ia  are  written  m  tLis  province.  In  fact  the 
written  characters  constitute  the  only  difTerence, 
the  Ser\*iaus  using  the  Russian,  while  the  Croatians 
adhere  to  the  Roman  character.  The.  external 
ap|)carancc  of  the  Wallachians  at  once  declares 
them  to  be  strangers  amongst  the  Slavonian  and 
II  ungarian  inhabitants.  Their  light  active  figures, 
dark  complexion,  and  the  resemblance  to  Italian 

in  their  dialect,  proclaims  their  Romanic  destcent.  :  po«e  re»traints  upon  the  other,  and  admitting  Jews 
They  name  themselves  Romotmi,  are  poor,  light-  j  to  equal  rights  with  other  commoners  throughout 


Hungarian  constitution,  but  by  the 
that  if  a  noble  purchased  a  peasant's  holding  liable 
to  taxation,  the  noble  should  continae  to  pay  the 
impost.    In  some  respects  the  fords  were  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  positfon  by  the  new  lair,  as 
the  peasants  may  leave,  sell,  or  transfer  their 
holdings  at  will,  whereas  the  lord  has  no  power 
over  them,  except  that  of  execntioD  for  rent.    The 
amount  of  rent  payable  fitf  peasants*  holdings  was 
then,  also,  fixed  by  the  custom  of  each  oonntr. 
The  extent  of  a  session,  or  fnll  peasant's  holdtn^, 
varies  in  different  parts ;  16  jochs  of  arable  Land, 
with  6  jochs  of  pasture  (together  80  acres),  being 
the  smallest,  and  the  largest  (in  the  oonnty  of 
An-a)  being  40  jochs.    The  right  of  drawing  wood 
from  the  seignorial  forests,  of  fattening  pigs  on  the 
acorns,  and  other  privileges,  still  remain  to  attest 
the  patrimonial  tie  whidi  once  existed  between 
the  lord  and  his  dependents.    The  peasant  gives 
for  his  holding  one  dav's  labour  in  the  week,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  or  two   da\V  band 
labour  in  all  counties  excepting  the  Banat  and 
Slavonia.  These  last-named  districts  have  peculiar 
customs  respecting  tenures.    A  small  sum  of  mcMier 
and  a  part  (l-7th  to  l-9th)  of  the  produce  are 
likewise  |)aid  to  the  lord,  which  may  be  redeemed, 
or  converted  into  a  rent-chaige.    The  small  tithe 
and  the  tithe  of  reclaimed  land  were  abandoned  by 
the  landlords.    To  this  decree  of  the  diet,  which, 
as  a  voluntary  act   of  self-renunciation  by  the 
nobles,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
nation,  other  measures  have  since  been  added  of 
scarcely  less  importance.    A  decree  of  the  diet  of 
1^9  secures  to  the  peasant  the  right  of  disposing 
by  will  of  all  kinds  of  property.    Id  1840  the  diet 
I>asscd  a  bill,  declaring  Catholics  and  Protestants 
to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  contracts  of 
marriage,  neither  confe&sion  being  sufTeretl  to  im- 


heartcd,  but  mt^tly  ignorant  peasants,  fond  of 
brilliant  colouni  la  their  dress,  when  their  means 
alliiw  of  it,  and  submissive  under  oppression. 

The  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have   pur- 


the  kingdom.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  if 
the  Hungarian  nation  set  a  high  value  upon  a 
constitution  which  has  procured  them  so  many 
advantages,  without  exposing  the  ooontiy  to  the 
trials  and  disturbances  to  which  states  under  a 


chased  property  in  Hungary  are  of  Magyar  origin  j  strictly   monarchial  government  are  constantly 
in  the  Hungarian  provinces^ and  mostly  Slavonians  '  subject.    To  the  Magyars  as  a  nation,  rather  thsn 
in   Croatia  and  Slavonia.     Their  privileges  are    to  the  Slavonians,  is  the  merit  due  of  firmlv 
more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  nobles 
«if  the  continent  generally,  and  the  rank  is  held 
by  great  numbers,  whosepropertv  does  not  exceed 
that  of  a  peasant.    Their  numbers  can  only  be 
learned  approximatively,  as  they  refuse  to  submit 
to  any  continued  registration.    Of  late  years,  the 


hohling  their  national  institutiMia. 

The  Germans,  as  settlers,  are  most  nnmentos 
in  the  county  of  Zips,  in  the  Banat^  and  in  the 
mining  disdicts;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
towns,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  trading  popo- 
larion  is  German.    In  the  country  parts  the  inn- 


higher  classes  have  been  laudably  active  in  endea-  '  keepers  are  m(«tl^  (iermans. 

vourmg  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  |     Mr.  Paget,  in  his  work^  *liungar>*  and  Transyl* 
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▼ania/   gives  the  follovring   description  of  the 
.various  customs  of  the  peasantry : — *  The  cottage 
of  the  Hungarian  peasant  ^Magyar),  for  the  most 
l>art  a  long  one-storied  building^  presenting  to  the 
street  only  a  gable  end,  which  is  generally  pierced 
wiUi  two  small  windows, — ^^or  rather  peep-holes, 
for  they  are  very  rarely  more  than  a  foot  square, 
— below  which  is  a  rustic  seat,  overshadowed  by 
a  tree.    The  yard  is  separated  from  the  street, 
sometimes  by  a  handsome  doable  gateway  and 
stately  wall ;  sometimes  by  a  neat  fence  formed 
of  reeds,  or  of  the  straw  of  maize ;  and  sometimes 
by  a  broken  hed^  presenting  that  dilapidated 
state  of  half  freedom,  naif  restraint,  in  which  pigs 
and  children  so  much  delight,  where  they  can  at 
ouce  ei\joy   liberty  and  set  at  nought  control. 
Pattsing  through  the  gateway  of  ooe  of  these  cot- 
tages, we  entered  the  first  door  which  led  into  the 
kitchen,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  good-sized 
dwelling-room.    The  kitchen,  whitewashed  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  was  itself  small,  and  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  a  hearth  4  ft  high,  on  which 
was  blazing  a  wood  fire,  with  preparations  for  the 
evening  meaL    The  room  to  tne  left,  with  the  two 
little  peep-holes  to  the  street,  was  evidently  the 
best,  n>r  it  was  that  into  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  show  us.    In  one  comer  was  a  wooden 
seat,  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  before  it  an  oaken 
table,  so  solid  that  it  seemed  fixed  there  too;  on 
the  opposite  side  stood  the  large  earthenware 
stove;  while  a  third  comer  was  occupied  by  a 
curious  phenomenon — a  low  bedstead,  heaped  up 
to  the  ceiling  with  feather-beds.    The  uae  of  this 
.piece  of  furuiture  completely  puzzled  us — to  sleep 
on  it  was  impossible;   and  we  were  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  count  for  an  explanatimi,  who  assured 
lis  it  was  an  article  of  luxury,  on  which  the  Hun- 
garian peasant  prided  himself  highly.    For  sleep- 
ing he  prefers  to  lay  his  hard  mattrass  on  the 
wooden  bench,  or  even  on  the  floor,  but,  like  other 
people  who  think  themselves  wiser,  an  exhibition 
of  profuse  expenditure  in   articles  of  luxury' — 
feamer  beds  are  his  fancy — tiatters  his  vanity, 
lliese  beds  are  generally  a  part  of  his  wife's 
dowry.    In  the  favourite  comer  we  commonly 
observed — for  the   peasants   of  Zinkendorf  are 
Catholics— a  gilded  cracifix,  or  a  rudely  coloured 
Mater  doloroaa,  the  Fenatea  of  the  family,  while 
all  round  hung  a  goodly  array  of  pots  and  pans,  a 
modest  mirror,  perhaps  even  a  painted  set  of  coffee 
cups,  and  sometimes  a  drinking  cup  of  no  ordinary 
dimensions.     A  Protestant  peasant  supplies  the 
place  of  saints  and  viigins  with  heads  of  Kaiser 
Frcmxel  and  Prince  Schwartzcnbeig,  and  not  un- 
frequently  Napoleon  and  Wellington  look  terrible 
thiugs  at  each  other  across  the  room. 

*  The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  kitchen  was  furnished  with  mure  ordinary 
benches  and  tables,  and  served  for  the  common 
eating  and  sleeping  room  of  the  family.  Beyond 
this,  but  still  under  the  same  roof,  was  a  store- 
room and  dairy,  and  below  it  a  cellar.  The  store- 
room well  deserved  its  name ;  for  such  quantities 
of  tuTo  fkind  of  cheesiie),  lanl,  fruits,  dry  herbs,  and 
pickles  laid  up  for  winter  use,  I  never  saw ;  and  in 
some  houses  the  cellar  was  not  less  plentifully 
supplied,  and  that  too  with  very  tolerable  wine. 
The  cow-house  was  rarely  without  one  or  two 
tenants :  the  stable  boasted  a  pair,  or  sometimes 
four  horses ;  the  pigsties,  it  is  trae,  were  empty, 
but  only  because  the  pigs  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  stubble-fields ;  and  to  these  most  of  the 
houses  added  sheepfolds  and  poultry-pens^pre- 
senting  altogether  perhaps  as  good  a  picture  of  a 
rich  and  prosperous  peasantry  as  one  could  find  in 
any  part  of  the  world.'    (i.  287.) 

'  It  would  be  easy,'  adds  the  same  writer,  <  to 
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-,  a  small 

village  of  the  N.  of  Hungary,  difficult  of  access 
from  the  bad  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not 
favoured  by  nature  with  the  richest  of  soils.  The 
peasants  love  the  brandy-bottle  and  hate  their 
landlord.  The  Baron  B-- —  lives  in  Vienna,  and 
lets  his  village  to  a  greedv  Jew,  who  grinds  out  of 
the  people  every  particle  of  possible  profit,  no 
matter  now  injurious  ultimately  such  conduct 
may  prove  to  them  or  to  their  master.  The  dingy 
cottages  are  built  of  unhewn  firs,  carelessly  piit 
together,  and  plastered  with  mud  on  the  inside ; 
they  rarelv  consist  of  two,  and  generally  onlv  of 
one  chamber,  where  the  whole  family  must  live. 
Attached  to  the  house  is  a  shed  for  the  oxen  and 

figs ;  horses  and  sheep  they  have  n<ine.    I  confess 
cannot  speak  so  minutely  of  the  interior  of  the 

cottages  here  as  at  Z ;  for  in  ^ing  towards 

them  I  stepped  up  to  the  knees  m  a  mass  of 
putrefying  nemp ;  which,  with  the  filthy  appear- 
ance of  the  children  crowding  the  thresnold, 
effectually  cooled  my  curiosity.  Such  are  tlie 
varieties  to  be  found  among  the  Hungarian  pea- 
santry; nor  have  I  in  Z or  G chosen 

exaggerated  instances  of  either  da^s.'    (L  291.) 

Of  the  Slowack  peasantry  Mr.  Paget  does  not 
give  so  ftvourable  a  picture.  'The  peasant's 
house  is  almost  always  built  of  the  unhewn  stems 
of  the  pine,  covered  with  straw  thatch,  carelessly 
and  ill  made ;  its  interior  is  not  over  clean,  and 
the  pig,  oxen,  and  goats  are  on  far  too  familiar 
terms  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  rare 
amongst  them  to  see  thoee  neatly  fenced  farm- 
yards, large  bams  and  stables,  and  well-made 
com  stacks,  which  are  so  often  met  with  among 
the  Magyars.  How  far  this  may  depend  on  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  sav;  that  it 
does  not  depend  on  any  greater  severity  of  the 
landlord  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  as  I  have 
heard  insinuated,  my  own  observations  convinced 
me.  The  men  are  in  general  about  the  middle 
size,  strongly  formed,  of  a  light  complexion,  with 
broad  and  coarse  features  half-shaded  bv  their 
long  flaxen  hair;  in  some  particular  districts, 
however,  there  are  found  among  them  singularly 
tine  and  handsome  men — as  a  militarv  frSmd  of 
mine  observed,  ready-made  grenadiers.  The 
peasant  women  when  young  sometimes  are 
pretty,  but  hard  labour  and  exposure  to  the  sun 
soon  deprive  them  of  all  pretensions  to  comeliness.' 
(L86.) 

The  Wallachians,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, stand  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 
*Tne  Magyar  peasant  holds  the  Wallacks  in  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.  He  calls  them  a  people 
who  let  their  shirts  hang  out,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  wear  that  article  of  clothing  over  the 
lower  part  of  their  dress ;  and  classes  them  with 
the  Jews  and  Gipsies.  £ven  when  living  in  the 
same  village,  the  Magyar  never  intermarries  with 
the  Wallack. 

*  That  the  Wallack  is  idle  and  drunken,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  deny.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
harvest,  vou  will  see  him  lying  in  the  sun,  sleep- 
ing all  the  more  comfortably  because  he  knows 
he  ought  to  be  working.  His  com  is  always  the 
last  cut,  and  it  is  very  often  left  to  shell  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  timely  gathering,  yet  scarcely 
a  winter  passes  that  he  is  not  starving  with  hun- 
ger. If  be  have  a  waggon  to  drive,  he  is  generally 
found  asleep  at  the  Dottom  of  it;  if  he  have  a 
message  to  carry,  ten  to  one  but  he  gets  dmnk  on 
the  way,  and  sleeps  over  the  time  in  which  it 
should  be  executed.  But  if  it  be  difficult  to  deny 
these  faults,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  palliation  for  them. 
The  half-forced  labour  with  which  the  Hungarian 
peasants  pay  their  rent,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
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produce,  not  only  a  disposition,  but  a  determina- 
tion, to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  any  given  time. 
Add  to  this,  that  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  year 
is  occupied  by  feasts  and  fasts,  when,  by  their 
religion,  labour  is  forbidden  them ;  that  the  double 
tithes  of  Uie  church  and  landlord  check  improve- 
ment; that  the  injustice  with  which  they  have 
been  treated  has  destroyed  all  confidence  injustice, 
and  every  sentiment  of  security ;  and  it  will  not 
then  be  difficult  to  piess  why  they  are  idle.  The 
weakness  of  body  mduced  by  bad  nourishment, 
and  still  more  by  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  are  maintained  with  an  austerity  of  which 
Catholicism  has  no  idea,  and  which  often  reduces 
them  to  the  last  def^ree  of  debility,  and  sometimes 
even  causes  death,  is  another  very  efficient  cause. 
Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks  ornament  their 
burial-places  by  planting  a  tree  at  the  head,  and 
another  at  the  foot  of  every  grave ;  but  instead  of 
the  funeral  cypress,  they  plant  the  SweiaeheHf  or 
plum,  from  which  they  make  their  brandy, — a 
very  literal  illustration  of  seeking  consolation  fh>m 
the  tomb.  For  the  death  of  near  relations  they 
mourn  by  going  bareheaded  for  a  certain  time, — 
a  severe  test  of  sincerity  in  a  country  where  the 
excesses  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  great  as  here,  (ii 
215.) 

The  dress  of  the  Wallachian  women  consists  of 
a  long  white  linen  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  or 
blue  wool  at  the  collar  and  cuffs;  two  aprons, 
bound  before  and  behind,  serving  in  place  of  pet- 
ticoat and  gown ;  and  these  aprons  are  not  unfre- 
quentlr  formed  of  coloured  laces,  hanging  down 
like  a  fringe  to  the  ankles.    The  colours  are  some- 
times very  brilliant,  and  the  stripes  run  both  hori- 
Kontallv  and  perpendicularly,  forming  the  pattern 
of  a  Scotch  plaid.    The  Wallachians  of  Transyl- 
vania dress  more  showily  than  those  of  Hungary; 
and  their  costume  is  often  omamentali  and  even 
rich.     A  small  sheep-skin  jacket,  trimmed  and 
richly  embroidered,  at  times,  is  occasionally  worn 
bv  the  women  in  both  countries. 
'  Of  lat«  years,  the  exertions  of  writers  in  the 
Magyar  language  have  furnished  elementary  works 
fitted  fur  schools,  as  well  as  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals.    The  foundatk>n  of  the  National  Cas- 
vino  at  Pesth,  which  originated  with  Count  Stcphan 
(>zecheiiyl,  furnished  the  inhab.  and  visitors  of  the 
capital  for  the  first  time  with  a  place  of  meeting; 
and  tlie  example  has  been  imitated  by  nearly  every 
town  in  the  kingdom.    The  national  prints,  with 
<  German  and  French  newspnners  and  reviews,  are 
iinw  to  be  found  in  these  clubs,  in  remote  comers 
of  the  country;  and  small  pn»vincial  theatres  are, 
perhaps,  more  numerous  in  Hungary  than  in  any 
<>t her  country.  Scientific  societies  have  also  sprung 
up  of  lat«  years;  that  for  the  Magyar  language 
and  literature  was  endowed  by  Count  Saechenyi 
M  ith  the  sum  of  60,000  fl. ;  and  this  noble  example 
vas  followed,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  other  magnates. 
Agriculture. — Agriculture,  owing  to  the  richness 
of  t  he  ftotl,  is  the  most  important  branch  of  national 
industry;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a 
market  could  be  found  for  the  protluce,  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  would  be  fully  de>'eloped,  which 
U  not  the  case  at  present,  one-fourth  part  of  the 
best  land  lying  wholly  uncultivated.     'Ilie  soil, 
indeed,  constitutes  a  source  of  wealth  in  Hungar}*, 
which  bad  laws  alone  pro-ent  from  being  ade- 
quately worked.    In  the  NW.  counties,  among  the 
lulls,  the  Moravian  systems  of  farming  are  met 
^•ith, — a  natural  oonseauence  of  the  Slowack's 
general  resemblance  tx)  tne  Moravian  in  customs 
and  language.     Ttiis  part  of  Hungary  does  not 
produce  com  enoufi^h,  in  ordinary  years,  to  supply 
It  r  own  consumption,  and  imports  com,  &c.  irom 
the  adjoining  level  districts.    The  lesser  plain  of 


Upper  Hungary  oontains  many  fertile  tnKts,  espe- 
cially N.  of  the  Danube,  as  w«Il  as  the  isJaods 
*  Gross  and  Klcine  Sdifltt' 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  disbntrntiMi 
of  the  soil  of  Hungary: — 

Arable  Land  ....  4JS97.7iOjodbm, 
Gardens.        ....  639,000 

Vineyards      ....  PU^W 

Meadows  and  Fastnn  .       .  7,7U,S30 

Ponds 890.000 

Forests SJKZfiOO 

The  rich  soil  of  Lower  Honguy  is  prodoetive 
and  generally  well  tilled.     The  black  vegetsble 
mould  of  the  Banat,  or  the  district  bctwom  the 
Mans,  Theiss,  and  the  Danube,  extending  also 
over  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Arad,  Bekes,  and  Oaon- 
grad,  is  peculiarly  well  adspted  to  the  growth  oT 
wheat,  which  oonseqnently  is  grown  as  often  as 
possible,  that  is,  according  to  the  present  system, 
once  in  three  years ;  a  crop  of  summer  oom  follows, 
after  which  the  land  either  lies  fallow  or  is  soiwn 
with  maise.    The  immense  tracts  sown  wiA  grain 
in  the  great  plain  present  a  singalar  spectacle  at 
harvest,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  hands  re- 
quisite to  get  in  the  crop.     A  square  piece  of 
ground  is  usually  well  beaten  at  one  end  of  the 
field;  and  if  horses  and  oxen  can  be  got  to  tread 
out  i^e  com  immediately,  it  is  carried  thither  at 
once,  and  trodden  out  by  their  unshod  hoolk.    This 
practice  of  treading  out  the  grain  is,  however,  most 
wasteful :  not  only  is  the  work  badly  done,  bat, 
being  performed  in  the  open  field,  it 'exposes  the 
crop  to  the  chance  of  plniider,  and  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather.    Sadden  thandep-stonas 
often  destroy  the  greater  part  of  a  crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  crops  ia 
many  parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  difiicolty  of  fhid- 
ing  a  market  for  produce,  but  littie  money  is  in- 
vested in  farm  buildings  to  preserve  the  grain. 
Holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  shaped  something  like 
a  bottle,  with  a  narrow  entrance  or  neck,  are  dried 
by  burning  straw  in  them,  and  after  betnf^  lined 
with  fresh  straw,  are  filled  up  with  wheat  dried  ia 
the  sun.  These  rude  granaries  are  ooromon  in  the 
plain  N.  of  the  Theiss,  but  have  given  way  in  the 
Banat  to  regular  granaries,  as  the  foreign  trade  in 
that  fertile  district  has  graduallv  become  n^lar. 

The  average  of  a  numb^  of  years  weU  aM%r- 
tained  gives  a  produce  of  1 6  metzen  per  joch,  which* 
valued  at  1  florin  in  silver  (about  lis.  4dL  per 
quarter)  would  leave  4  fl.  per  joch  (or  about  6a. 
per  acre)  profit  to  the  landholder.  Small  tracts  of 
land,  let  on  short  terms  to  peasants  in  the  best- 
cultivated  parts  and  in  the  neighbomhood  of  towns 
are  sometimes  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4,  and  even 
6  or  7  fl.  per  joch ;  but  large  estates  are  ftum^d 
out  by  the  government  at  1  fl.  per  joch.  or  about 
1  *,  BtL  per  acre.  From  the  end  of  June  the  gronn«t 
lies  idle  till  the  following  April,  sheep  being  tamed 
into  the  stubble  after  the  September  rains.  The 
grazing  of  the  second  year  is  more  valuable,  and 
may  be  let  at  about  2  fl.  per  acre,  where  wool- 
prrowing  does  not  form  a  regular  part  of  the  farm- 
ing system. 

The  great  drawback  on  the  landowner's  profit 
in  these  productive  countries  is  the  difiiculty  and 
expense  of  fonrarding  the  produce  to  market.'  The 
soil  of  the  great  plain  is  so  singularlv  free  from 
stones,  that  road-making  ia  exoremely  dUicult, 
and  demands  a  large  outlay.  The  navigable  rivers 
and  canals  are  by  no  means  in  a  state  to  allow  of 
their  being  used  at  all  seasons :  and  these  difll- 
culties,  added  to  the  wasteful  manner  of  getting 
in  the  com  crops,  make  it  wonderful  that  as  muen 
as  sixteen-fold  can  be  retamed  from  the  ground. 
Manure  is  in  these  parts  scarcely  used,  as  it  makes 
the  plant  too  rank,  and  forces  it  up  into  straw. 
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In  the  greater  part  of  the  great  plain  cattle-4ung 
19  cut  into  bricks  like  turf,  and  used  for  firing. 
Wheat-straw  is  likewise  used  for  fuel,  as  wood  is 
scarce. 

Tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated,  especially  in 
the  counties  of  Hcvea,  Szegedin,  and  Czongrad, 
and  it  has  a  high  character  in  Germany.  The  an- 
nual produce  is  reckoned  at  250,000  centners,  of 
which  only  60,000  are  kept  for  home  consumption. 
On  being  exported,  it  is  subjected  to  heavy  im- 
posts, levied  by  government.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  Hungarian  vineyards  is  said  to  be 
24,000,000  eimers,  or  96,000,000  gallons.  These 
wines,  which  are  strong  and  fiery,  requiring  to  be 
kept  before  they  reach  perfection,  are  of  two  sorts ; 
the  svi-eet  wines  (Ausbruck),  and  the  red  and  white 
table  wines.  Of  the  former,  the  Tokay  (grown 
about  Tokay,  on  the  Theiss)  is  unequalled  for  deli- 
cacy and  filavour.  It  is  a  sweet,  rich,  but  not 
cloying  wine,  strong,  full-bodied,  but  mild,  bright, 
and  clear,  seldom  to  be  procured  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, and  then  only  at  the  private  tables  of  the  no- 
bUity.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  Tokay. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  is 
250,000  eimers,  of  which  only  l-5th  part  is  of  the 
best  quality.  Good  old  Tokay  costs,  even  in  Hun- 
gary, from  5«.  to  8s.  a  bottle.  Next  to  Tokay 
comes  the  M^ues  wine  and  the  Ruszt,  Carlowitz, 
and  St,  Georg.  Of  the  red  wines,  that  of  Buda 
{Offner-Wem)  is  considered  equal  to  the  best 
Burgundy;  and  next  to  it  are  the  Posing,  Sox5, 
Mirkolcz,  Neustadt,  and  other  wines.  The  best 
white  wines  are  those  of  Somlvs  and  Nesm^y, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  equal  any  of  the  white  wines 
of  France,  except  champagne.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree  for  silkworms  was  introduced 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa ;  and  in  the  mili- 
xkry  frontier  a  large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced ; 
but  neither  this  article,  nor  the  cultivation  of  dye- 
plants,  such  .as  woad.  madder,  and  safiron,  is  well 
attended  to.  The  farmers,  discouraged  by  the 
various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sale  for  their 
crops,  have  of  late  vears  devoted  themselves  to 
sheep-grazing,  and  the  breed  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  Merinos.  The 
number  of  sheep  grazed  in  Hungary  is  said  by 
Czaplovics  to  be  20,000,000 ;  and  the  quantity  of 
wool  exported  averages  200,000  centners  of  123  lbs., 
which,  at  the  ordinary  medium  price  of  100  florins 
the  centner,  would  amount  to  2,000,000/.  The 
honied  cattled  bred  on  the  Hungarian  plains  are 
among  the  laxgest  and  handsomest  in  Europe ; 
they  are  a  race  peculiar  to  the  country,  grey- white 
in  colour,  with  wide-spreading  horns.  Tlie  horses 
generally  are  small  and  weak,  and  of  an  inferior 
breed;  but  in  some  parts  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  breeding,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Czanad,  where  nearly  10,000  horses  are  kept,  and 
stalUons  of  all  the  best  breeds  in  Europe.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  swm^  arc  bred  in  the  forests, 
and  on  the  great  heath  of  Dcbreczin  there  are 
some  millions  of  geese.  Poultry  and  game  of 
eveiy  kind  abound  throughout  Hungary. 

Manufncturet  and  Trtides, — Hungary  has,  ex- 
cept mining  industry,  but  few  manufactures  of  any 
importance,  and  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  her 
importance  in  this  respect  being  speedily  increased. 
A  small  amount  of  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  the  N.  and  mountainous  districts ;  but  it  little 
more  than  supplies  the  home  consumption  of  the 
district.  Wool  is  every  where  manuJnctured  into 
coarse  cloth,  for  country  consumption.  Tobacco, 
leather,  paper,  soda,  alum,  and  saltpetre  manufac- 
tories, with  numerous  inmworks,  are  the  principal 
other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Mines, — Mining  industry  ranks  next  to  agricul- 
ture.   The  greater  number  of  the  old  mines  are 
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worked  by  the  government,  but  in  recent  years 
many  new  mines  have  come  to  be  exploited  by 
private  owners.  In  1862  there  were  19,850  indi- 
viduals employed  on  government  account  in  the 
mines  of  Hungary.  The  chief  produce  of  the 
mines  are  coal  and  iron,  the  former  averaging 
15,000  tons,  and  the  hitter  400,000  cwt.  annually. 
Next  to  coal  and  iron  in  importance  is  copper, 
producing  about  50,000  cwt.  annually.  Lead  and 
alum  are  also  produced  to  the  amount  of  16,000 
cwt  a  year ;  besides  which  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt, 
and  various  other  minerals  are  found.  Aiuriferous 
and  argentiferous  ores  are  met  with  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  were  formerly  much  woiked, 
the  yield  of  both  amounting  in  value  to  about 
80,000  marcs  annually.  But  the  vast  influx  of 
gold  from  Australia  ajid  California  has  led  to  a 
just  neglect  of  the  auriferous  metals  of  Hungar}', 
in  favour  of  the  infinitely  more  valuable  subterra- 
nean stores  of  coal  and  iron.  The  mines  are  di- 
vided, from  their  position,  into  four  districts :  the 
Schemnitzer.  SchmOllnitzer,  Nagy-Ban-yaer,  and 
Banater,  of  which  the  first  is  bv  far  the  most  con- 
siderable ;  and  hence  Schemnitz  is  considered  as 
the  mining  capital  of  Hungary.  This  town  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  school  for  miners.  Each  of 
the  districts  has  its  government  and  separate  esta- 
blishment of  smel  ting-houses ;  but  all  send  their 
produce  to  be  assayed  to  Kremnitz,  in  the  Schem- 
nitz district 

River  Commumcations, — ^The  trade  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea  was  not  commenced  till  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube. 
The  Hungarian  peasant,  with  com,  wool,  and  flax 
about  him  in  abundance,  lives  in  poverty,  for  want 
of  a  market  The  articles  imported  frohi  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  are  wax,  honey,  wool,  bristles,  and 
some  metals.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
great  plain  along  the  Save  b  conveyed  to  Szissek, 
in  Croatia,  whence  the  more  expensive  articles  are 
forwarded  along  the  river  to  Agram,  and  thence, 
by  land  carriage,  to  Laibach  and  I'rieste;  those 
more  bulky  are  sent  up  the  Culpa  to  Carlstadt, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Fiume  by  the  Louisa 
Boad.    (See  Fiume.) 

The  navigation  on  the  rivers  is  as  well  managed 
at  present  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  will  allow.  The  barges  are  of  great  size, 
usually  from  100  to  150  ft.  long,  by  17  to  24  ft 
broad,*  and  drawing  5  to  6J  ft  They  are  built  of 
Croatian  oak,  either  at  Szissek,  on  the  Save,  or  at 
Szegin,  on  the  Theiss,  and  cost  between  600/.  and 
700C  They  have  a  high  pointed  roof,  like  a 
house,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  granaries  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  peasants  bring  their 
com  for  sale  to  the  river^s  bank,  and  it  is  at  once 
laden  in  sacks  into  the  baige,  and  sorted  into  va- 
rious partitions.  These  barges  load  from  1,500  to 
2,000  qrs.  of  wheat  They  are  drawn  up  the 
Danube  or  the  Save  by  20  to  25  small  horses,  and 
are  often  months  on  their  way  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Theiss  to  Raab,  or  Wieselbuig,  or  Szissek, 
when  the  water  is  low;  but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  trip  from  the  Theiss  to  Szissek 
may  be  made  in  14  or  15  days ;  and  the  freight 
is  commonly  15  kreutzers,  or  6d,  per  cwt  All 
navigation  up  the  stream  is,  of  course,  intermpted 
during  floods  or  hard  frosts,  and  thus  there  are 
manv  months  in  the  year  when  no  navigation  is 
possible.  The  improvement  of  the  beds  of  the 
Save  and  the  Culpa,  the  use  of  steam  tow-boats 
instead  of  horses,  and  the  adoption  of  smaller  craft, 
has  of  late  much  increased  the  traffic  along  the 
rivers  of  Hungary. 

Trade. — A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along 
the  course  of  the  Danube,  the  grand  highway  of 
Hungary.    Commerce  received  a  considerable'im- 
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e\taa  from  the  employment  of  steamen  on  the 
anube  and  tributaries,  and  a  still  greater  from 
the  establishment  of  railways  in  many  parta  of 
the  country.  The  main  line  of  railway,  which 
crosses  the  whole  of  Hungary'  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
enters  the  country  near  Pressburg,  and  runs,  by 
way  of  Pesth  and  Szegedin,  into  ^rvia^^uching 
the'  lower  Danube  near  Belgrade.  The  chiei 
branch  of  this  great  Hungarian  railway  runs 
northward  from  Czegled,  near  Pesth,  to  Debrec- 
ziu,  Tokay,  and  the  Kussian  frontier,  while  an- 
other branch  goes  southward,  from  Buda  to  Stuhl- 
weissenbuig  and  lake  Balaton,  falling  into  the 
great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  The  con- 
struction of  these  important  iron  high  roads  haa 
been  of  vast  advantage  to  Hungary ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  central  situation  of  the  country,  and  its 
great  distance  from  the  ports  accessible  to  foreign 
ships,  lay  its  commerce  under  many  disadvantages. 
The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  raw  produce, 
inc.  com,  wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  imports  comprise  most  species  of  manufac- 
tured gi>ods,  witn  colonial  products,  dye-stuffs, 
spices,  and  hardware.  The  principal  trade  is  ear- 
ned on  with  the  Austrian  dominions,  inc.  Galicia. 
Piume,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Adriatic  to  Hun- 

gary,  is  an  open  roadstead^  in  which  ships  cannot 
e  when  either  the  Bora  or  Scirocco  winds  are 
violent. 

Hungary  has  no  commercial  town  to  compare 
with  Cracow  or  Vienna  for  bill  and  banking  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  transmission  of  money,  &c.  is  much 
facilitated  by  branches  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Vienna  established  at  Pesth  and  other  places. 

CohUf  WeighUf  and  Meaaurea,^-T\i%  Hunga^ 
nans  use  the  same  standards  as  the  Austrians,  in 
most  respects.  The  florin  of  60  kreutzers  is  equal 
to  2«.  English.  The  ^old  ducat  of  Krenmitz, 
consisting  of  A^  florins,  is  worth  6*.  ^cL  English. 
The  ort  contains  12  kreutzers,  and  the  polturock  1^ 
kr.  The  Hungarian  yard,  used  in  measuring 
cloth,  is  4-5ths  of  the  Austrian  yard,  or  about  34 
Engl,  inches.  The  joch,  or  Austnan  acre,  contains 
1,600  sq.  klaften,  and  ia  equal  to  1'46  Engl.  acre. 
The  metz  of  Presburg,  commonly  used  for  mea- 
suring dry  substances,  is  1*75  imp.  bushel.  The 
eimer  (for  liquids)  varies ;  for  the  wine  eimer  is 
equal  to  19^  EngL  gallons,  while  that  used  in 
Lower  Hungary  is  equivalent  only  to  15  gallons. 
The  antal,  used  in  uie  Tokay  district,  is  equal  to 
13'3  EngL  gallons. 

CoMiituhon  and  Form  of  GotemmenL^-The  an- 
cient constitution  of  Hungary,  which,  though  ab- 
rogated by  the  decree  of  the  *  King-Emperor '  m 
1860  and  1861,  is  still  held  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  Magyar  race  the  valid  lundamentaf  charter 
of  the  kingdom,  is  strictly  monarchicaL  The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  monardi,  however,  are  greatly 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  All  that 
concerns  the  security  of  the  country'  against 
foreign  attacks,  in  other  words,  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  is  monarchical  in  principle.  The  armed 
force  is  consequently  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  king.  The  internal  government  of  the  nation 
is  a  mixed  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Laws  can 
only  be  enacted  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  king 
and  the  diet :  and,  although  the  executive  power 
be  said  to  lie  with  the  l^gi  yet  the  sovereign 
has  only  the  nomination  of  lords  lieutenant 
{Ohagespanne)  of  counties,  and  administrators; 
since  every  other  public  officer  is  eitlier  elected  by 
the  county  itself,  or  named  by  its  lord-lieutenant 
: — a  nomination,  however,  which  is  oAen  success- 
fully dis()Utcd.  Justice  is  administered  on  the 
principle,  rex  estfotu  et  origo  jurisdictionUf  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  who  has,  however,  no  further 


influence  than  the  power  of  appointing  tbe  presi- 
dent and  councillors  of  the  curia  re^ia,  tiiat  U, 
of  the  septemviral  and  ro^-al  courta ;  out  to  th«:r^ 
courts  the  crown  dignitanes  likewise  depute  tht^r 
representatives.  The  king  nominates  the  presi- 
dents and  councillors  of  the  district  ccmns, 
watches  over  the  course  of  justice  in  all  courts 
and  enjoys  in  civil  suits  the  exercise  of  certain 
prerogatives,  and  the  power  of  issuing  maiulates 
founded  upon  them ;  such  are  the  power  of  c^der- 
ing  a  suit  to  be  recommenced  (mamiaium  nova  cvsa 
gratia),  and  of  issuing  moratorta:  in  fT*™ir^r 
cases  the  king  has  the  power  of  pardoning. 

The  roval  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  boose  tif 
Austria  since  the  year  1526,  and  confirmed  in  tht- 
female  a^  well  as  the  male  line.    Since  1 723,  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  is  plkct-d 
upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  he- 
reditary states  of  the  empire.    The  chief  prertica- 
tives  of  the  crown  are, — Ist.  The  power  of  making 
laws,  after   consulting  the  estates  assembled  in 
the  diet,  and  in  common  with  them.     The  king 
assembles  the  diet,  and  dissolves  it  at  plea.sur^ 
2nd.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  ev^ir 
thing  which  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  la^-s.  Ji 
which  involves  no  violation  of  them.    3rd.  Tl  < 
right    of  patronage,  or  the    nomination    to   dU 
bishoprics  and  other  clerical  dignitaries.    4th.  Tb« 
highest  judiciary    authority,  which    the    crown, 
however,  only  mediately  exercises    throa^h    it« 
officers.    5th.  The  full  power  of  declaring  peace 
and  war.      6th.  The  right  of  levying  tio^^ps.  of 
erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  warlike  sub- 
sidies.   7th.  The  right  of  calling  out  the  gene- 
ral insurrection  of  the  country  for  its  defenoe,  in 
the  prescribed  legal  manner.    8th.  The  right  of 
pardoning.     9th.  The  ri^ht  of  coining  moiM^^y. 
10th.  The  rij^ht  of  granting  patents.     11  ih.  TSs 
right  of  nommating  to  all  ofnces,  except  tho^  k4 
palatine  of  Hungary,  of  the  two  guardians  nf 
the  crown,  and  of  the  county  offices  above  men- 
tioned.    12th.  Of  legitimising  bastards,      loth. 
The  jtu  prtEfectionUj  or  the  power  of  transfemD^ 
the  right  of  succession  to  a  daughter,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  male  heirs  in  a  family.    14th.  The  Jw 
successionisy  or  the  inheritance  of  all  noblemen's 
estates  when  there  are  no  male  heirs.     15th.  The 
right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pronoan<«d 
by  the  courts  of  justice.    16th.  Of  granting  let- 
ters of  prosecution.    17th.  The  supreme  guardian- 
sliip  of  orphans.      18th.  The  post.      19th.    The 
right  of  sending  special  commissions  to  inq[uire 
into  the  faulty  administration  of  the  conntie^^. 

The  prelates,  magnates,  nobles,  and  free  cities 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  estat^^  Tlte 
free  cities  are  regarded  as  nobles  in  their  monioi- 
pal  capacity.  Under  the  kings  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Hapsburg  a  great  portion  of  Hungary 
and  of  the  annex^  districts  was  conquered  frtm 
the  Turks,  by  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
other  imperial  states ;  and  many  important  altera- 
tions, in  the  relations  of  the  king  and  the  estates 
took  place  at  different  times.  What  are  called 
the  cardinal  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  oi  the 
cler^qr,  who  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the 
nobihty,  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  country  ia 
Europe. 

By  the  decrees  of  the  king-emperor  Frandii 
Joseph  I.,  published  the  20th  Oct.,  1860,  and  the 
26th  Feb.,  1861,  and  which  ^tablished  one  con- 
stitution for  the  whole  empire,  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  Hungary  was  ^•ir^ually  ovcrthnmn. 
The  people  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  change, 
and  the  steadfast  opposition  which  ensued  had  the 
consequence  that  by  another  decree,  issued  on  the 
20th  Sept.,  186.5,  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
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empire  was  stispended,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Hungary. 

Helicon, — The  pop.|  considered  in  relation  to 
its  rehg^ous  beliet,  is  divided  into  four  grand 
classes.  The  religion  of  the  state  \&  Rom.  Cath., 
to  which  faith  6-lOths  of  the  pop.  are  attached. 
The  Protestants,  according  to  the  census  of  1857, 
number  2,916,822;  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
church  about  2,000,000;  and  the  Jevrs  about 
253,000.  By  the  decree  of  Joseph  II.,  who  dis- 
solved 600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their 
fimds  various  universities  and  schools,  religious 
toleration,  if  not  absolute  equality,  was  granted 
to  the  professors  of  all  Christian  creeds ;  and  this 
liberal  policy  has  been  maintained  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Rom.  Catholics  are  spintually  go- 
verned by  8  archbishops  and  14  bishops,  who  are 
all  members  of  the  diet :  these  are  well  provided 
for;  but  the  inferior  clergy  are  poor,  and  are  said 
to  be  not  remarkable  for  their  liberality  of  feeling, 
or  exemplary  morals.  (Paget  till.)'  The  arch- 
bishop of  Gran,  who  has  a  very  large  revenue,  is 
Erimate  of  all  Hungary.  The  United  Greeks 
ave  4  bishops,  and  the  Orthodox-Greek  church- 
men, 1  archbishop  (abp.  of  Carlowitz)  and  6 
bishops,  all  of  whom  have  had  seats  in  the  diet 
since  1792.  The  Protestants  are  not  under  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  but  have  8  superintendents  or 
presidents  of  synods.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  Lutherans,  who  adhere  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  the  Reformed,  who  fol- 
low the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  The  former  are 
principally  found  in  the  N.,  and  among  the 
Slowacks;  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  Ma- 
gyars, and  chieflv  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Puszta.  There  are  upwards  of  200  Jewish 
synagogues  in  Hungary,  oy  the  law  of  1840, 
they  are  admitted  to  all  dvil  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

BdueaHony  CHin«,   and   Courts  of  haxo, — So 
minute  a  survey  cannot  be  given  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Hungary  as  of  those  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  more  local 
character  of  the  Hungarian  municipal  and  parish 
jurisdictions.    The  University  of  Pesth  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  endowed  of  Euroi>e,  but  its  ser- 
vices are  by  no"  means  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  its  revenues.    The  family  of  Mancbany 
has  the  credit  of  founding  100  bursarships  for 
poor  students.    There  are  Rom.  Catholic  lyceums 
or  colleges  at  Agram,  Kaschau,  Grosswardein, 
Prcsburg,   Raab,    and    Erlau;    and    Protestant 
colleges    at   Presburg,    Oedenburg,    Kaesmark, 
Ki)eries,    Raab,    Debreczin,    Sarus   Patak,    and 
Papa ;  they  hare  faculties  of  law  and  arts.    The 
largest  of  these  is  at  Debreczin,  founded  in  1792. 
The  colleges  of  Szegedin  and  Stein  am  Auger 
have  faculties  of  arts  only.    At  Schemnitz  is  a 
m'uiing  college,  similar  to  that  at  Presburg,  sup- 
ported by  government,  with  7  professors  and  64 
scholarships.    The  Ludovici  academy  at  Waitzen, 
and  67  Catholic  and  18  Protestant  gymnasia  or 
grammar-schools,  complete   the   list  of  higher 
schools.    The  academy  at  Carlowitz,  intended  to 
educate  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Schismatic  con- 
fession, belongs  strictly  to  the  military  frontier. 
There  are,  moreover,  2  schools  for  sons  of  nobles, 
1  at  Agram  and  1  at  Kaschau ;  24  Catholic  and 
Greek  united  clerical  seminaries;  14  regimental 
schools ;  a  nunnery  for  education  at  Pesth ;  and  an 
excellently  conducted  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at'Waitzen.    Besides  this,  everv  village 
has  its  elementary  school,  or  TWrnoZ-ccAu/e,  and  the 
larger  villages  more  than  one,  where  instruction 
is  given  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants.    In 
Pesth  and  other  places  subscription  infant  schools 
have  been  estabhshed. 


All  estimates  of  the  state  of  crime  in  Hungary 
are  extremely  loose,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
returns.  The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  lower 
orders  are  great  inducements  to  offences  against 
property.  Cattle-stealing  is  a  common  offence, 
and  the  insecurity  of  gardens  and  field-crops  is 
much  complained  of  by  the  industrious  peasant. 
Murder,  however,  is  or  rare  occurrence  except  in 
cases  of  popular  tumult 

The  prisons,  formerly  wretched,  have  of  late 
years  ^  attracted  attention  in  Hungary,  not  less 
than  in  other  countries.  The  landowners  of  the 
countiT  raised  the  sum  of  80,000  florins  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  on  the 
American  system.  A  society  of  ladies  likewise 
raised  the  sum  of  16,000  fl.,  to  erect  a  workhouse 
for  mendicants.  At  Gyarmet,  Arad,  Szexard, 
Miskolcx,  and  Jeszbeny,  the  old  system  of  im- 
prisonment has  been  changed,  at  t£e  expense  of 
the  nobles,  into  the  better  one  of  prison  labour. 
This  laudable  spirit  is  spreading  rapidly  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  court  of  lowest  jurisdiction  for  the  peasant 
is  the  manorial  court  of  his  lord ;  but  in  disputes 
between  the  peasant  and  the  manor,  a  special 
court  is  formed  from  members  of  neighbouring 
manorial  courts,  with  the  *  Yicestuhlnchter,*  or 
police  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  from  their 
decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  *  Stuhlrichter's' 
court.  This  court  is  the  tribunal  of  first  instance 
for  the  nobles;  but  causes  involving  more  than 
8,000  fl.  come  before  the  court  of  the  *  Vice-ges- 
pann,'  or  sheriff  of  the  county,  whence  an  appeal 
lies,  as  well  as  from  the  ''Stnhlricht^  to  the 
*■  sedes  judiciaria,*  or  '  sedria,'  the  proper  county 
court  of  session,  and  thence  to  the  royal  table,  or 
court  of  king's  bench.  The  *  SeptemwiraltafeV  is 
so  called  from  its  having  formerly  consisted  of  7 
judges ;  it  is  now  composed  of  4  prelates,  10  mag- 
nates, and  4  nobles,  or  their  representatives,  of 
whom  11  must  be  present  to  form  a  court.  This 
is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  kingdom. 

jXcal  Crorcmmenf.— The  local  taxation  is  very 
slight  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Hungary.  Many 
of  them,  such  as  Pesth,  Debreczin,  and  Szegedin, 
have  extensive  town-lands;  which,  if  properly 
managed,  ought  to  produce  large  revenues,  but 
which,  under  defective  municipal  systems,  do  not 
defray  tlie  charges  of  lighting  and  paving.  The 
town-lands  of  Szegedin  exceed  10  German  sq.  m. 
in  extent,  and  yet  4  strong  horses  are  scarcely 
able  to  pull  a  carriage  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  so  much  are  they  neglected.  The  excise 
and  octroi,  or  consumption  dues,  levied  on  the 
larger  Austrian  towns,  are  eitiier  unknown  in 
Hungary,  or  are  raised  by  the  municipalities  as 
town-dues,  for  local  purposes.  Salt  and  playing- 
cards  are  royal  monopolies.  Tobacco  is  free. 
Even  the  tithe  of  all  minerals  claimed  by  the 
crown  in  the  other  states  of  the  empire  is  disputed 
by  the  owners  of  iron  and  coal  mines.  A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  Hungarian  financial  economy  is 
the  pride  which  the  nobility  feel  in  not  being 
compelled  to  pay  road  and  bridge  tolls.  The 
principal  of  this  absurd  exemption  has,  however, 
been  abandoned  in  the  new  chain-bridge  between 
Pesth  and  Buda,  where  all  classes  are  to  pay  toll 
indiscriminately. 

The  county  meetings,  which  are  the  nursery  of 
patriotism  in  Hungary,  are  of  two  kinds,  rtaUmi- 
iiong  and  congregations.  In  the  former,  the 
county  ofScers  are  elected ;  in  the  latter,  accounts 
are  passed,  and  the  county  business  discussed. 
The  number  of  nobles  or  electon  is  between 
200,000  and  800,000 ;  and  as  their  qualifications 
are  limited  neither  to  property  nor  instruction, 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  present  themselves 
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at  electioDS,  and  on  other  occaBions,  bear  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  occurreuces  in  England 
at  Buch  meetings  which  took  place  in  a  bygone 
age.  The  magistrates  have  an  ingenious  way  of 
manufacturing  votes  for  their  fnends.  On  the 
candidate's  demand  to  vote,  the  claim,'  if  opposed 
on  the  ground  of  non-qualification,  is  refened  to 
the  county  court  as  a  disputed  point,  where  the 
magistrates  generally  have  influence  enough  to 
aettle  the  matter  as  they  wish.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  the  nobles  is  annually  increased.  Who- 
ever purchases  land  of  the  crown  becomes,  by  so 
doing,  a  noble.  At  the  county  congregations  a 
large  amount  of  business  consists  in  the  making 
out  of  instructions  for  their  representatives  during 
the  session  of  the  diet :  these  are,  in  fact,  delegates 
without  any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to 
adhere  to  that  of  their  constituents,  to  whom  they 
apply  for  directions  on  all  doubtfiil  and  difficult 
questions.  The  county  meeting  may  also  recall 
a  refractory  member,  and  send  another  in  his 
stead.  The  rights  of  the  nobles  are  based  on  the 
*Aurea  Bulla,'  granted  to  the  armed  barons  by 
King  Andreas,  in  1222,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Magna  Charta  of  England. 

The  internal  management  of  the  cities  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  government,  which  has  power 
to  appoint  and  remove  their  oflicers :  they  are  on 
this  account  a  constant  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
nobles,  who  consider  this  dependence  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  constitutional  liberty.  They 
reproach  the  citizens  for  their  financial  economy, 
and  for  allowing  the  majority  of  the  inhab.  to  be 
excluded  from  a  voice  in  all  public  business.  The 
distribution  of  Hungary  into  counties  is  attri- 
buted to  King  Stephen,  about  the  year  1000.  The 
To  Igpan,  or  lord-lieutenant,  is  the  only  officer 
named  by  the  crown.  The  Al  I^pcau,  or  deputy- 
lieutenant,  of  whom  there  are  usually  two,  is, 
however,  the  common  president  of  the  county 
meetings  :  he  holds  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presides  aa  chief  judge  in  the 
county  courts ;  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  sheriff. 
The  small  salary  attached  to  all  county  offices 
seems  rather  intended  to  defray  extra  expenses, 
than  as  a  remuneration. 

The  most  important  national  institution,  next 
to  the  county  meetings,  is  the  diet,  at  which  the 
prelates  and  magnates  formerly  assembled  with 
the  deputies  from  the  counties  and  towns.  Since 
1562,  tne  chambers  have  been  dix4ded.  The  cham- 
ber of  magnates  is  composed  of  the  prelates,  with 
the  archbi^op  of  Gran,  as  primate,  at  their  head ; 
the  'barones  et  comites  regni,'  or  peers  of  the 
realm,  in  two  classes;  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  with  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  fifty-two 
counties;  and  the  barons,  summoned  by  royal 
letters,  including  ev^  prime  c(Mint  and  baron 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  palatine  is  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  magnates.  Magnates 
who  are  absent  depute  representatives,  as  do  also 
the  widows  of  magnates ;  but  these  deputies  sit  in 
the  second  chaml^r,  where  they  can  speak,  but 
have  no  vote.  The  business  transacted  in  the 
lower  chamber  is  pre>'iously  discussed  in  a  kind 
of  committee  of  the  whole  house,  called  a  ^  circular 
session,'  in  which  strict  forms  are  not  observed,  and 
each  member  speaks  as  often  as  he  can  get  a  hear- 
ing. The  speeches  in  both  chambers  are  usually 
made  in  Hungarian.  Among  the  magnates  some 
few  speak  Latin ;  but  this  language  has  almost 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  The  *  personal,*  or 
president  of  the  lower  chamber,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  chief  judge  of  the  ^  royal  table,'  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  When  the  diet  assembles, 
the  prapotitions  of  the  crown  are  first  presented  to 
it  for  consideration,  and  these  fonn  the  great  busi- 


ness of  each  session ;  but  proposals  alao  originate 
in  the  lower  chamber,  which,  when  agreed  to  by 
the  mi^^tes,  are  also  sent  to  the  king,  who,  if 
he  approve  them,  oommunicates  his  assent  by  a 
royal '  resolution.'  Many  propositions  rejected  by 
the  crown  are  voted  anew  m  eveiy  diet,  under  the 
title  of  Gravamina ;  and  their  number  has  accu- 
mulated to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  expedient 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  most  pressing,  which 
are  denominated  preferemiiaUm 

The  Hungarians  attach  great  importanoe  to 
their  country's  bein^  recognised  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  sovereign  is  styled '  king '  in  all  pub- 
lic acts,  and  the  reg^ilia  of  the  crown  are  guarded 
by  a  special  coros  appointed  for  the  parpoM 
in  the  palace  at  Buda,  whence  they  are  only  re- 
moved, and  that  with  great  ceremony,  for  the 
sovereign's  use  on  state  occasions,  llie  grand 
officers  of  the  court  and  household  are  numerous 
and  are  termed  *  anise  miniateriales.'  These  are 
the  grand  justiciary  (uuf&r  curia:),  the  ban  of 
Croatia,  the  arch-treasurer  {tavermoomm  regaUmn 
magiateAj  the  great  cup-bearer  {pmtentantm  rtg, 
mag,)^  tne  grand  carver  (^cqnferoruM  reg,  iwa^.), 
the  master  of  the  household  {agazomim  rtg,  mtuf.), 
the  lord  chamberlain  {cubiculariorum  rtg,  mag.)^ 
the  grand  porter  {janitorum  rtg,  mag.),  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  {curia  rtg,  mag.),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  {eeqntaneus  mthUis  twnma 
pratoriana:).  The  King  is  represented  by  his  xicck- 
roy  the  palatine,  who  resides  at  Buda,  but  the 
grand  chancexy  of  the  kingdom  has  its  seat  at 
Vienna,  where  the  government  bnsineaB  is  trans- 
acted. The  exchequer  is  managed  by  the  *  Hof- 
kammer,'  which  has  its  seat  at  Buda,  and  under 
which  are  the  collectors  of  taxes,  the  mining 
boards,  and  the  directions  of  the  crown  domains. 

History. — The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Hungary, 
mentioned  in  history,  were  known  to  the  Grcxeks 
and  Romans  by  thename  of  Pannoniana.  Of  its 
history  during  the  time  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires,  and  the  various  wars  and  invasions  which 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  third  and 
tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  certain  information. 
Hungary,  however,  had  assumed  the  form  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  oeDtniy,  the 
sovereign  ]x>wer  being  vested  in  the  house  of 
Arpad,  a  chief  of  the  Magyar  race.  This  family 
having  become  extinct  in*  1301,  the  Hungarians, 
through  the  influence  of  Pope  Boniface  TUI., 
elect^  Charles  of  Anjon,  brotner  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France.  One  of  his  sons  became  king  of  Poland 
in  1370,  and  thus  his  dominions  extended  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  A  few  reigns  subse- 
quently, under  Matthias  I.,  Hungary  oompmsed 
about  256,000  sq.  kn.,  the  extent  of*  the  present 
Austrian  empire.  The  Turks,  soon  after  their 
establishment  in  Europe,  began  to  assail  Hun- 
gary. They  were,  for  a  loigthened  period,  vip«- 
ously  resisted,  particularly  by  the  famous  John 
Hunniades.  In  1526,  howeyer,  Louis  II.  king  of 
Hungary,  was  totally  defeated  aij^d  slain  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  ana  a  large  part  of 
his  dominions  fell  into  their  hands.  On  his  death, 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  his  brother-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Hungary  in  1527,  since  which  time  t^e  monareh 
has  iilways  been  emperor  of  Austria:  but  tlie 
Turks  continued  for  many  years  to  hold  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  despotic  con- 
duct of  the  Austrian  princes  was  most  distasteful 
to  the  Hungarian  nobles ;  and  ^  great  was  their 
anti|)athy  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  that,  in  ir>83, 
they  rose,  with  Tekeli  at  their  head,  and  called 
upon  the  Turks  to  relieve  them  from  servitude. 
Austria,  however,  succeeded,  hj  the  help  of  John 
Sobieski  and  Prince  Eugene^  in  expelling  the 
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Turkfl  from  these  countries,  and  they  were  finally 
secured  to  it  by  the  treaties  of  Carlowitz  and  Pas- 
aarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  remained  loyal  to 
the  bouse  of  Austria  until  the  year  1848,  when  the 
long-standing  effort  of  assimilating  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  empire  into  one  homogeneous  mas8 
brought  about  a  crisis.  An  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Pesth  in  July,  1848,  and,  on  the  28th  Sept. 
following,  the  Hungarian  diet  procliumed  a  pro- 
visional government,  uxMler  Batthyani  and  Kos- 
suth. Austrian  troops  thereupon  marched  into 
the  country,  and  the  Hungarians  were  defeated 
in  several  encounters,  Dec.  28  and  29.  The  tide 
of  victory  turned  at  the  beg^ning  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  insurgents  gained  the  battle  of 
Gran,  April  17,  1849.  This  led  the  Austrian 
government  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Russia,  and 
the  latter  power  having  sent  a  large  army  into 
the  field,  the  Hungarian  commander-in-chief  was 
forced  to  surrender  his  forces  on  the  13th  of  Aug., 
1840.  T^t  last  stronghold  of  the  insurrection, 
the  fortress  of  Komom,  opened  its  gates  on  the 
28th  of  August,  and  Kossuth  havmg  fled  into 
Turkey,  and  Batthyani  been  led  to  the  scaffold, 
October  6th,  the  Austrian  government  found  itself 
absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  The  attempt  to 
unite  all  the  territories  of  the  empire  into  a  uni- 
form state  was  now  again  undertaken,  and  ended 
in  the  constitution  of  1860-61.  But  once  more 
the  Hungarian  nation  protested — ^not  in  arms, 
however,  but  by  quiet  steadfast  opposition,  and 
constant  refusal  to  send  deputies  to  the  central 
parliament,  or  reichsrath,  at  Vienna.  The  result, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  that  the  king-emperor, 
on  the  20th  Sept^  1865,  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion of  Austria,  with  the  sole  object  of  conciliating 
Hungarv. 

HU]<6£RF0RD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  partly  in  co.  Berks,  hund.  Kintbuir 
Eagle,  and  partly  in  co.  Wilts,  hand.  Kinwartl- 
stoue,  on  the  Kennet,  36  m.  E.  Bath,  and  64  m. 
W.  London  by  Great  Western  railwav.  Pop.  of 
town  2,031,  and  of  par.  8,001  in  186*1.  Area  of 
par.  6,940  acres.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mar- 
ket house,  open  below,  and  having  a  room  above 
for  the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The 
church,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  shady  avenue 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  in  1816,  and  near  it  is  the  gprammar 
school.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Independents.  Hungerford 
has  no  manufactures ;  but  there  are  some  exten- 
sive breweries,  and  a  considerable  traflic  arises 
from  the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  canal  which  passes  close  to  the  town. 
It  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  is  governed  by  a 
constable  elected  annually  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  called  together  by  a  Srass  horn,  known  as  the 
*  Hungerford  Horn,'  and  given  by  John  of  Gaunt 
with  the  charter.  Hungerford  Park,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  town,  is  a  flnely  wooded  domain,  with  a 
mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  house  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  Markets  on  Wednesday ;  fairs,  last 
Wednesday  in  April,  Aug.  10,  and  Monday  before 
£u  ichaelmas. 

HUNTINGDON,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 
partly  included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens ; 
being  surrounded  by  the  coe.  of  Northampton, 
Cambridge,  and  Bedford ;  the  latter  bounding  it 
only  on  the  SW.  Area  229,654  acres,  of  which 
70,000  belong  to  the  Bedford  Level  fens.  Surface 
in  the  W.  and  S.  parts  gently  varied,  but  the  N. 
and  NE.  portion,  mcludcd  in  the  fens,  is  c^uite  flat. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  co.  is  mostly  m  grass, 
the  other  parts  being  about  equally  divided  be- 
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tween  tillage  and  pasturage.  Chief  crops,  wheat, 
oats,  and  beans.  Agriculture,  though  much  im- 
proved, is  not  very  advanced.  The  land  is 
ploughed  in  immense  ridges,  by  which  a  great 
deal  IS  lost ;  and  it  is  frequently  also  foul  and  out 
of  order:  turnips  little  cidtivated.  A  good  deal 
of  fine  cheese  and  butter  is  made.  The  sheep,  the 
stock  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  head, 
produce  long  combing  wool.  Estates  Generally 
extensive :  there  are  many  huge  farms ;  but  small 
ones  predominate.  Pigeon  houses  are  extremely 
abundant.  There  are  neither  minerals  nor  manu- 
factures of  anv  importance.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse 
and  Nene.  fhere  are  in  the  fens  two  shidlow 
lakes,  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  Ramsey  Mere;  the 
former  containing  above  1,550  acres,  and  the  latter 
about  half  as  much :  measures,  however,  are  now 
in  progress  for  draining  the  former.  Huntingdon- 
shire has  four  hundr^  and  103  pars.:  it  sends 
four  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  two  for  the  co.  and 
two  fur  the  bor.  of  Huntingdon,  the  principal  town 
in  the  oo.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  3,123  in 
1865.  In  1861,  Huntingdon  had  13,704  inhabited 
houses,  and  a  pop.  of  64,250.  The  pop.  in  1861 
was  64,183.  Annual  value  of  real  property, 
375,187t  in  1867,  and  407,840i  in  1862. 

HuMTiKODOM,  a  pari,  and  man.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  co.  Huntingdon,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  hand.  Hnrstingstone,  on  the  Ouse,  57  m. 
N.  London,  and  17  m.  NW.  Cambridge,  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  munlc  bor. 
8,816,  and  of  nari.  bor.  6,254,  in  1861.  Area  of 
larl.  bor.,  whicn  includes  the  old  bor.  and  the  ad* 
,  oining  par.  of  Godmanchester,  6,820  acres.  The 
own,  which  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  N.  of  the 
Ouse,  crossed  here  by  a  cansewav  and  bridge  of 
six  arches,  consists  principally  of*^  a  long  range  of 
brick  houses,  running  from  I^.  to  S.,  which  com- 
mence immediately  from  the  bridge,  and  line  each 
side  of  the  N.  road  from  London.  A  few  streets 
and  lanes  branch  off  on  each  side ;  bat  these  are 
mostly  composed  of  inferior  houses.  Of  fifteen 
churches  once  standing,  onl^  two  remain,  to  which 
a  new  one  has  been  added  m  recent  years.  The 
principal  church  is  All  Saints,  built  in  the  perpen- 
dicular stvle,  and  containing^ some  interestmg  me- 
morials ot  the  ancestors  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1599.  Huntingdon,  besides  its 
three  churches,  has  several  places  of  worship  for 
dissentexs,  an  old  grammar  scliool,  with  two  exnibi>- 
tions  at  Cambridge,  attended  by  80  boys;  a  green- 
coat  school,  for  30  boys  and  12  girls;  a  national 
school,  with  160  children ;  and  3  Sunday  schools. 
The  town-hall,  behind  which  are  the  shambles,  is 
a  stuccoed  building,  comprising  two  court  rooms 
and  an  assembly  room;  and  close  to  it  is  the 
county  gaol,  a  very  large  building.  There  is  also 
a  small  theatre  and  a  race-course. 

Godmanchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  seems  to  have  been  once  an  important 
bor.,  is  now  a  mere  suburb  of  Huntingdon,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  *  Hun- 
tingdon, as  it  were,  looks  over  into  the  fens;  God- 
manchester, Just  across  the  river,  alreadv  stands  on 
the  Mack  bog.'  (Carlyle,  Th.,  ^Ciomw^'s  Letters 
and  Speeches,  L  84.)  Both  Huntingdon  and  (god- 
manchester were  chartered  in  the  rrign  of  John : 
the  present  oflicers  in  each  are  lour  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors;  but  neither  of  the  bors.,  a& 
now  constituted,  has  a  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  county  magistrates  hold  petty  and  quarter 
sessions  in  the  town-hall,  the  chief  local  act  of 
the  town  being  that  of  25  George  HI.  Hunting- 
don has  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  freemen 
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by  birth,  grant,  or  purchase.  The  boundaries  of 
the  present  pari.  bor.  include  the  endre  pariah  of 
Godmanchester,  as  well  as  the  old  borough.  Re- 
gistered electors,  412  in  1865.  Markets  at  Hun- 
tingdon on  Saturday:  Godmanchester  cattle-&ir 
on  Easter  Tuesday. 

HUNTLY,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Deveron  and 
Bogie,  85  m,  NW,  Aberdeen,  on  the  Great  North 
of  Scotland  railway.  Pop.  8,448  in  1861.  The 
town  is  neatly  buUt,  consisting  of  two  principal 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  having 
a  handsome  square  or  market-place  in  the  middle. 
The  Deveron  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  a 
single  arch.  On  occasion  of  the  great  floods  of 
1829,  when  the  waters  of  the  river  rose  22  fL 
above  their  usual  level,  only  6  fl.  of  the  arch  re- 
mained unoccupied ;  but  it  received  no  injury,  and 
stands  apparently  as  firm  as  ever.  A  modem 
bridge  of  three  arches  spans  the  Bogie.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  par.  church,  the  EpiscoiMlians,  Catho- 
lics, and  Independoits  have  each  cnapels.  In  tRe 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Huntly  Lodge 
and  Huntly  Castle ;  the  former  a  seat  of  the  late 
duke  of  Gordon ;  the  latter,  which  is  in  ruins,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Gordon  fanuly :  both  are  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  feudal  su- 
perior of  the  town.  Huntly  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  linen ;  but  it  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared. There  is  a  thriving  bleach-field  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bogie.  The  busmeas  of  brewing  and 
distillation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

HURDWAR,  HARI-DWAR,  or  GANGA- 
DWARA  (*  the  gate  of  the  Ganges*),  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Delhi,  in  lat 
29°  67'  N.,  and  lon^.  78«>  2'  E.;  105  m.  NE.  Delhi, 
and  famous  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  the  seat  of  the 
^[reatest  fair  in  India.  The  town,  which  is  but 
mconsiderable,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
point  where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the 
mountains.  The  pilgrimage  and  the  fair  are  held 
together,  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  Europeans, 
nowise  addicted  to  exaggeration,  who  have  been 
repeatedly  present  on  these  occasions,  estimate 
that  from  200,000  to  800,000  strangers  are  then 
assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  But  every 
twelfth  year  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy ;  and  then 
it  is  supposed  that  fn>m  1,000,000  to  1,500,000, 
and  even  2,000,000  pilgrims  and  dealers  are  con- 
gregated together  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the 
countries  to  the  N.  In  1819,  which  happened  to 
be  a  twelfth  year,  when  the  auspicious  moment 
for  bathing  in  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the 
impatient  devotees,  the  rush  was  so  tremendous 
that  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
persons  were  eith^  trampled  to  death  under  root, 
or  drowned  in  the  river. 

The  foreigners  resorting  to  Hnrdwar  fair,  for 
commercial  purposes  only,  consist  principally  of  the 
natives  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjab^  and  Peshwaur,  with 
A%hans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  Ac  They  import  vast 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  camds,  Pexsian 
dried  fruits,  shawls,  and  drugs:  the  returns  are 
made  in  cotton,  piece  goods,  Indigo,  sugar,  spices, 
and  ot^er  tropical  productions.  The  mercnants 
never  mention  the  price  of  their  goods,  but  con- 
duct the  bargain  by  touching  the  different  joints 
of  their  fingets,  to  hinder  the  bystanders  gaining 
any  information.  Durin|f  the  Mahratta  sway,  a 
kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle  were  levied ; 
but  all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or  molestation 
of  any  sort.  Owing  to  the  precautions  adopted 
by  the  British  government)  the  most  perfect  order 
is  preserved.    Antecedent  to  the  British  oocupa- 
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tion,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and  Uood- 

HURON  (LAKE),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes 
of  N.  America,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Su 
Lawrence,  second  in  size  oidy  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  intermediate  in  position  between  that  lake 
and  Michigan,  on  the  NW.  and  W.,  and  lakee  Erie 
and  Ontario,  on  the  S.  and  SE.  It  is  of  a  stome- 
what  triangular  shape,  extending  between  lat.  43'^ 
and  4e9  15^  N.,  and  long.  79°  30"  and  Sifi  W.,  sur- 
rounded, W.  and  SW.,  by  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  territoir  of  Up^ier 
Canada ;  and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
long  peninsula  and  the  Manitoulin  chain  of  islands, 
the  parts  to  the  N.  and  £.  of  which  are  called 
North  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay.  The  total 
length  of  Lake  Huron,  N.  to  S.,  is  rather  more 
than  200  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  the 
same.  Area  estimated  at  19,000  sq.  m.  Eleva- 
tion above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  596  fUy  cv  less 
by  45  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  by  4  than 
that  of  Lake  Michigan.  Greatest  depth  towards 
its  W.  shore  at  least  1,000  ft.,  and  its  mean  depth 
is  estimated  at  900  ft,  or  about  300  ft.  bek>w  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  parts  it  abounds 
with  islands,  their  total  number  being  said  to  ex- 
ceed 82,000,  the  lai^t,  the  Great  Manitoulin 
(Evil  Spirit)  bland,  is  nearly  90  m.  long,  and  in 
one  part  almost  30  m.  wide.  Lake  Huron  receives 
tbe  superabundant  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  by  the 
river  Sl  Mary,  at  its  NW.  angle,  and  those  of 
Michigan  at  Michilimachinac ;  and  discharges  its 
own  towards  Lake  Erie,  by  the  St.  Clair,  at  its  S. 
extremity.  Lakes  Nipi^ing  and  Simcoe  commu- 
nicate with  it  'by  the  Francis  and  Severn  rivos, 
except  which,  however.  Lake  Huron  receives  no 
river  worthy  of  mention.  The  banks  of  this  lake 
are  mostly  low,  eq)edally  along  its  S.  and  W. 
sides.  Few  towns  of  consequence  exist  on  its 
shores,  and  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  sudden  and  violent  tempests. 

HYDERABAD,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Sinde,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  though 
not  the  largest  city.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  pre- 
cipice upon  an  island  formed  by  the  Indus  and  the 
Fullalee,  one  of  its  tributaries,  48  m.  NE.  Tatto. 
Pop.  estimated  at  40,000  in  1864.  Hyderabad  has 
a  station  on  the  Sinde  railway,  and  tUs,  and  a 
well-organised  system  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Indus,  extending  over  a  length  of  570  m.,  gives 
considerable  importance  to  the  town,  and  has  led 
to  a  great  increase  of  inhabitants.  Hyderabad  is 
famous  for  its  fortress,  which  has  an  irnposing  ap- 
pearance, and  is  considered  very  strong  by  tlie 
Sindians;  but  it  could  not  oppose  any  effectual 
resistance  to  European  troops.  Its  shape  is  an  ir- 
regular penta^n ;  its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  are 
aJbimt  25  ft  mgh,  very  thick  at  the  bottom,  but 
tapering  to  the  top,  and  flanked  with  round  towers 
from  800  to  400  paces  apart.  On  one  side  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  ditoi  about  10  ft  wide  and  8  deep. 
In  its  centre  is  a  massy  tower  uncoimected  with 
the  works,  in  which  a  greatportien  qf  the  treasure:* 
of  Sinde  are  deposit^  formerly,  there  were  70 
pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and 
2,500  houses  and  several  handsome  mosques  within 
the  citadel ;  at  present  the  fortress  is  a  mere  ^ell, 
and  its  waUs  are  goin^  rapidly  to  deca^.  N.  of  it 
Lb  the  pettatt  or  unfortified  town,  in  which  most  iff 
the  inhaba.  reside  in  mud  huts:  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  well  supplied  shops.  Hyderabad  has 
manufactoritt  of  arras  of  different  kmds,  employ- 
ing many  of  its  inhabs. ;  and  others  of  embroidered 
cloths  and  leather. 

Hyderabad,  a  city  of  the  Deocan,  Hindostan, 
former  cap.  of  the  Nizam^s  dom. ;  on  the  Mu$«h, 
a  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  197  m.  WNW.  Mar 
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snlipatani,  270  m.  SE.  Aarun^bad,  and  190  m. ! 
WS  W.  Bejapoor.  Pop.,  including  its  suboiba,  esti- 
mated at  200,000.  The  town  is  about  4  m.  in 
length  by  3  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
waU,  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  predatory 
cavalry,  bat  no  adeauate  defence  against  artillery. 
Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  badl^  paved ;  houses 
mostly  of  one  story  onl^,  and  built  of  wood  and 
other  combustible  materials.  A  laige  arched  bridge, 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  here  crosses 
the  Mttsah.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
palace  and  numerous  mosiques,  Hyderabad  having 
long  been  the  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism  in 
the  Deccan.  Within  the  city  are  also  some  large 
magazines  belonging  to  the  Nizam,  filled  with 
European  manufactures.  Hyderabad  (then  called  I 
Baunuggur)  was  founded  by  Cuttub  Shah,  about 
1586.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1687,  by  the 
troops  of  Aurungzebe. 

The  territory  of  which  Hyderabad  once  was  the 
cap.,  known  as  the  Nizam's  dom.,  extends  between 
the  15th  and  21st  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  75th  and  | 
82nd  degs.  of  £.  long. ;  embracing,  together  with  . 
the  provs.  Hyderabad  and  Beedcr,  part  of  Bcja- . 
poor,  Aurungabad,  and  Berar ;  having  an  area  of 
108,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  at  least  8,000,000. 
By  all  accounts,  this  territory  was  very  badly 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  insurrections 
were  frequent.    But,  according  to  a  treaty  made 
in  1800,  it  was  provided  that  the  military  power 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  employed  not  only  in 
the  suppression  of  rebellion,  but  also  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.    Since  then,  the  country 
has  been  virtually  British  territory. 

HYDRA,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipela^, 
off  the  coast  of  Aigolis,  from  which  it  is  6  m.  dis- 
tant; hit  370  20'  N.J  long,  230  30'  E.  Area,  69 
sq.  m.  Pop.  25,260  m  1801.  Hydra  is  a  mere 
rock,  so  utterly  barren  as  to  contribute  nothing 
whatever  to  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants, 
nor,  in  all  probability,  would  it  ever  have  been 
peopled,  unless  its  insular  situation  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour  had  pointed  it  out  as  a  safe 
place  of  refuge  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks, 
and  a  favourable  situation  for  commercial  pursuits. 
The  town  of  Hydra,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
two  adjacent  villages  on  the  coast,  is  the  only  in- 
habited part  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  N  W. 
side,  and  rises  in  successive  tiers,  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, over  the  harbour,  presenting  from  the  sea 
an  extremel}'  beautiful  prospect,  'ihe  streets  are 
precipitous  and  uneven ;  but  the  houses  are  most 
substantially  built  of  stonci  with  spacious  and  well* 
fumbhed  interiors,  and  are  extremely  neat  and 
clean.  The  harbour,  defended  bv  a  battery,  is 
crescent-shaped,  and,  though  small,  is  deep  and 
safe ;  it  is  lined,  through  its  entire  sweep,  with 
storehouses  and  shops,  most  of  which,  however, 
are  now  empty,  only  showing,  by  their  number, 
the  former  consequence  of  the  port.  Several  Greek 
churches  (two  of  which  have  tme  maible  steeples) 
and  a  hall  of  commerce  are  the  chief  public  build- 
ings; and  |he  educational  establishments,  insti- 
tuted in  the  days  of  Hydra's  prosperity,  comprise 
a  well-regulated  college,  for  instruction  in  the 
ckssical  Greek  and  the  modem  languages,  several 
elementary  sdiools,  and  a  mathematical  seminary. 
The  commerce  of  Hydra  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  very  considerable,  employing,  in 
1816,  according  to  Pouqueville,  120  vessels,  and 
more  at  a  later  period,  trading  in  wheat  with  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  in  oil,  wine,  and  other  goods, 
with  different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  out  it 
has  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  in  all  probability 
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will  never  recover  its  former  prosperity,  having 
been  chiefly  transferred  to  the  more  advantage- 
ously situated  ports  of  Nauplia  and  the  Pimus. 
The  Hydriots,  most  of  whom  are  Albanians  and 
not  tme  Greeks,  were,  during  their  prosperity, 
which  commenced  in  the  begiiming  of  the  (rench 
war,  Uie  boldest  seamen  of  all  Greece,  and  acquired 
large  sums  by  privateering.  Durin^r  the  war  of 
independence  they  earned  tor  themselves  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  efficient  and  intrepid  sailors 
in  the  Greek  navy,  and  their  bravery  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  saccessful  issue  of  that 
contest 

HYMETTUS  (MOUNT),  a  mountain  of 
Greece,  gov.  Attica,  4^  m.  ESE.  Athens.  Height 
2,680  feet.  The  honey  collected  here  has  been  in 
high  repute  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times. 

HYTHE,  a  cinque  port,  parL  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shep- 
way,  hund.  same  name,  15  m.  E.  Canterbury,  and 
59  m.  SE.  London,  near  the  South-Eastern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  munic  bor.  3,001,  and  of  pari.  bor. 
21,367  in  1861.  The  pari  bor.  includes  Sandgate, 
Folkestone,  and  four  other  small  parishes.  The 
town  stands  near  the  £.  extremity  of  Komney 
Marsh,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  wliich  is  about  9  m.  dis- 
tant, the  beach  lying  between  being  considerably 
higher  Uian  the  town.  The  churcn«  a  cmciform 
stracture,  built  in  the  early  English  style,  and 
having  two  towers,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
architecture.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  na- 
tional schools  supported  by  subscription.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  court-house,  gaol,  and 
theatre.  Hythe  prospered  during  the  great  war 
with  France,  in  consequence  of  the  large  military 
force  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
expenditure  in  the  formation  of  the  military 
canal,  and  of  the  forts  and  martello  towers  with 
which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  studded ;  but  ita 
prosperity  has  declined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
military  station.  It  has  no  manufactures;  and 
the  beach  being  open  and  exposed,  the  colliers, 
which  are  the  only  vessels  trading  to  the  town, 
are  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Fishing  employs  a  few  of  the  inhabs. 
The  corporation,  which  received  its  constitution 
from  the  general  charters  granted  to  the  Cinque 
Ports,  especially  that  in  20th  Charles  II.,  has 
consisted,  since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  of  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  12  councillors.  Corporation  revenue  6152.  m 
1862.  The  bor.  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  42nd  of  Edwud  III.  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  ^e  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  1 
mem.:  previously  to  that  act  the  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  freemen,  made  so  by  birth,  mar- 
riage, or  gift  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  by  adding  to  it  the  liber- 
ties of  Folkestone,  and  the  parishes  of  West 
Hythe,  Saltwood,  Cheriton,  and  Newington. 
Regbtered  electors  1,176  in  1865.  Markets  on 
Saturday ;  fairs  July  30  and  Dec.  1. 

Hythe  was  formerly,  and  up  to  the  reign  of 
Hent^  YIIL,  one  of  the  principal  ^rts  on  the 
Enghsh  Channel.  The  quota  furnished  by  it 
towards  the  general  armament  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
was  five  ships,  with  twenty-one  men  and  a  boy 
to  each.  Lelond  speaks  of  Hythe  as  'a  very 
great  towne,  two  good  miles  in  length  all  along 
the  shore.'  The  name,  in  Saxou,  signifies  a  port 
or  haven. 
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TfiARRA,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  in  a 
delightful  plain,  on  the  Taguando,  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano  Imbiini,  50  m.  XE.  Quito,  and  on 
the  high  road  between  that  city  and  Popayan. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,000.  It  wan  {"ounded  in  1597, 
IS  well  built,  and  has  a  huge  and  well  built 
church,  several  convents,  a  colle^  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuits,  a  hospital,  and  many 
good  private  residences.  Without  the  city  are 
some  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  Indian  pop.  It 
manufactures  fine  cotton  and  other  fabrics.  The 
district  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  produces  sugar  and 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cotton,  the  weaving  of  which  into  stockings  and 
caps,  employs  many  of  its  inhab. 

IRRAILX    See  Boahilow. 

ICELAND,  a  large  island  under  the  dominion 
of  Denmark,  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
confines  of  the  polar  circle,  generally  considered 
as  belonging  to  Europe,  but  which  should,  perhaps, 
be  reckoned  in  America ;  between  lat.  63°  30'  and 
66°  40'  N.,  and  long.  leP  and  23°  W.  It  is  of  a 
very  irregular  triangular  shape,  and  is  estimated 
to  contain  about  30,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  64,603  in 
1860.  The  population  is  spread  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  island,  the  central  portion  being 
totally  uninhabited,  and  imperfectly  explored. 
Iceland  appears  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine 
volcanic  agency,  and  to  have  been  upheaved  at  in- 
tervals from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains ;  the 
principal  ridges  run  chiefly  £.  and  W.,  and,  from 
these,  inferior  mountains  branch  off  towards  the 
coasts,  often  terminating  in  rocky  and  bold  head- 
lands. All  the  coasts,  but  more  especially  the  N. 
and  W.,  are  deeply  indented  with  Jiordt^  similar 
to  those  of  Norway.  The  most  extensive  tract  of 
level  country  is  in  the  SE.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
vegetation  of  some  kind,  while  the  other  two- 
thirds  are  occupied  by  sno¥ry  mountains  or  fields 
of  lava.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the 
most  desolate  and  dreary  imaginable.  The  height 
of  ver)'  few  of  the  mountains  has  been  correctly 
ascertained,  and  those  said  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  7,000  feet  are  not  the  most  lofty.  The  VSkuls, 
or  enormous  ice-mountains,  arc  among  the  great- 
est elevations ;  the  most  extensive  of  these  is  the 
Klofa  Ydkul  in  the  E, ;  it  lies  behind  the  heights 
Which  line  the  SE.  coast,  and  forms,  witii  uttle 
or  no  interruption,  a  vast  chain  of  ice  and  snow 
mountains  covering  a  surface  of  perhaps  3,000  sq. 
)n.  The  W.  quarter  contains,  among  other  loftv 
heights,  the  Snafel  Y6kul,  4,580  ft.  high.  In  the 
N.  the  mountains  are  not  verv  high ;  but  in  the 
£.  the  Oreefa  Y5kul,  6,280  ft^  in  elevation,  is  the 
knost  lofty  of  which  any  acairate  measurement 
has  been  obtained.  The  celebrated  volcano  Hecla 
is  ill  the  SW.  quarter,  and  about  30  m.  inland.  It 
is  more  remaricable  for  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  its  eruptions  than  for  its  elevation,  which  is 
onlv  about  5,200  ft    (See  Hecla.) 

'The  bays  and  harboun  along  the  coast  are 
numerous  and  secure,  but  little  known  or  fre- 

Suented ;  the  most  so  are  those  of  Eyafiords  on 
ie  N.,  Eyrarbacka  on  the  S.,  and  Reikiavik  on 
the  W.  coast.  The  rivers,  which  are  numerous 
and  comparatively  laigc,  have  mostly  a  N.  or  S. 
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oomse.  Although  sufficiently  wide,  they-  aie  fede- 
rally obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallowsy  and  ax* 
too  rapid  to  admit  of  navigarion.    Thexe  Are  94^«- 
ral  large  lakes,  of  which  Mivatn   Lake,    in    t.V 
NE.,  is  the  most  considerable :  it  Ls  estiinat«d  sr 
about  40  m.  in   circ.,  and  has   apwraitls    of  *>^ 
islands  composed  of  lava.    In  no   ooiantry    faa«<: 
volcanic  eruptions  been  so  nameroas   as  in  fee- 
land,  or  spread  over  a  larger  surface.      Be^kirs 
more  than  30  volcanic  mountains,  there  exists  aa 
immense  number  of  small  cones  and  cnUers,  fr»m 
which  streams  of  melted  substances  bav^e  been 
poured  forth  over  the  surrounding  regions  ;  9  vol- 
canoes were  active  during  the  last  centorv.  4  ic 
the  X.,  and  the  rest  Iving  nearly  in  a  dirvict  line 
along  the  S.  coast.    I'wenty-thn^  erupciooA  cf 
Hecla  are  recorded  since  the  occupation  of  ch^ 
isLind  by  Europeans:  the  first  of  these  occonv"! 
in  1004.    The  most  extensive  and  devastatiofr 
eruption  ever  experienced  in  the  island  bappenei 
in  1783;  it  proceeded  from  the  Skaptar  VokaL.  a 
volcano  (or  rather  volcanic  tract  bavin^^  seren2 
cones)  near  the  centre  of  the  country.     This  ensfi- 
tion  did  not  entirely  cease  for  about  two  year< 
It  destroyed  no  fewer  than  20  villages  andi^'  h.  ' 
human  beings,  or  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the 
then  pop.  of  the  island !    On  the  S.  and  W.  coasts 
numerous  islands  have  been  from  time  to  timr 
thrown  up;  some  of  which  still  remain,   whiir 
others  have  receded  beneath  the  surface  of  (i-e 
ocean,  forming  dangerous  rocks  and  shoala.     The 
Vestmanna  Islands,  which  lie  abont  16  m.  frota 
the  E.  coast,  are  a  group  consisting  almost  cti- 
tirely  of  barren  vitrified  rocks :  only  one  of  them 
is  inhabited. 

Tracts  of  lava  traverBe  the  island  in  almost 
every  direction.    This  substance  chiefly  occors  in 
isolated  streams,  having  apparently  flowed  from 
the  mountains ;  but  in  some  parts  there  are  con- 
tinuous tracts,  and  along  the  S.  coast,  for  100  m. 
inland,  the  lavas  that  spread  over  the  oountrr 
have  been  ejected  from  small  cones  rising  imme- 
diately from  the  surface.    The  ground  in  this  pari 
is  frequently  broken  by  fissures  and  chasms,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  3  m.  in  length,  and  op- 
wards  of  100  ft.  in  Tridth.    Besides  the  common 
lavas,  Iceland  abounds  in  other  mineral  maases 
indicative  of  an  igneous  origin ;  of  these  the  most 
prevalent  arc  tufa  and  submarine  lava,  obsidian, 
and  sulphur.    Whole  mountains  of  tufa  exist  in 
every  part.    Sir  G.  Mackenzie  observes,  that  tho 
instance  of  tufa  excepted,  he  saw  no  marks  of 
stratification  in  any  rock  in  the  island,  all  the 
substances  appearing  to  have  been  sahjected  to  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  fnaon ; 
and  that  some,  if  not  all,  the  Icelandic  masses, 
which  are  not  the  produce  of  external  eruptions, 
are  really  submarine  lavas.    The  rocks  not  bear* 
ing  external  marks  of  heat  are  mostly  of  trap^ 
and  contain  all  the  varieties  of  zeolite,  chilce- 
dony,  greenstone,  porphyry,  slate,  dec :   the  cele- 
brated double  refractmg  calcareous  tmar  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  E.  coast    Basaltic  columns  occur 
in  many  parts,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  wbers 
they  form  several  grottos ;  and  that  of  Stappen 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cave  of  Fingal, 
in  the  island  of  Slaffa. 

Few  metids  are  met  with :  iron  and  copper  have 
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been  found :  but  tho  mines  are  not  wrooght  The 
sappl}*^  of  salphur  is  inexhausUblo :  large  moun- 
tains are  incrusted  with  thid  substance,  which, 
when  removed,  is  again  fonned  in  crystals  by  the 
agency  of  the  hot  steam  from  below.  Large  quan- 
tities were  formerly  shipped;  bnt  latterly  the 
supplies  sent  to  the  foreign  market  have  been 
comparatively  smalL 

By  far  the  most  remailcable  phenomena  of  Ice- 
land are  the  intermittent  hot  springs  met  with  in 
Mveral  parts,  and  of  all  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  water  in  some  of  these  springs  is  at  intervals 
violently  thrown  into  the  air  to  a  great  height. 
They  have  thence  received  the  name  of  geyners, 
froni  the  Icelandic  verb  geymx,  to  rage.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  springs  are  situated  in  a  plain, 
about  16  m.  N.  from  the  village  of  Skalholt.  The 
great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of  this  kind, 
rises  from  a  tube  or  funnel,  78  ft.  in  perpendicular 
depth,  and  from  8  to  10  ft  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  but  gradually  widening  till  it  terminates 
in  a  capacious  basin.  After  an  emission  the  basin 
and  funnel  are  empty.  The  jets  take  place  at  in- 
tervals of  about  6  nours ;  and  when  the  water,  in 
a  violent  state  of  ebullition,  begins  to  rise  in  the 
pipe  or  funnel,  and  to  fill  the  basin,  subterranean 
noises  are  heard  like  tho  distant  roar  of  cannon, 
the  earth  is  slightly  shaken,  and  the  agitation 
increases  till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  sud- 
denly thrown  up,  with  vast  force  and  loud  ex- 
pliMions,  to  the  height  of  100  or  200  ft  After 
playing  for  a  time  like  an  artificial  fountain,  and 
giving  off  great  clouds  of  vapour,  the  funnel  is 
emptied,  and  a  column  of  steam  rushing  up  with 
great  violence  and  a  thundering  noise,  terminates 
the  eruption.  Such  is  the  explosive  force,  that 
large  stones  thrown  into  the  funnel  arc  instantly 
ejected,  and  sometimes  shivered  into  small  frag- 
ments. (For  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
see  Lyell's  (ieology,  ii.  309, 3d  ed.)  Some  of  the  hot 
springs,  near  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  island,  arc 
used  for  economical  purpmcs ;  food  is  dressed  over 
them;  and  in  some  places  huts  are  built  over 
small  fountains,  to  form  steam  baths.  In  other 
parts  of  the  island  vast  cauldrons  of  boiling  mud 
are  seen  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  sending 
up  immense  columns  of  dense  vapour,  which  ob- 
scure the  atmosphere  a  great  way  round. 

That  Icclana  had  rormerly  some  extensive 
forests  is  apparent  from  authentic  records,  but 
they  no  longer  exist ;  in  fact,  the  climaUi  seems  to 
be  now  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  trees,  those 
that  are  found  at  present  being  stunted  and  dimi- 
nutive, and  little  better  than  underwood.  Vast 
quantities  of  mrturbtxtjulf  or  fossil  wood,  are  fre- 
quently found  buried  at  a  great  depth  beneath 
tho  surface. 

Of  the  wild  animals,  foxes  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. Keindeer,  which  were  intro<iuced  firom 
Norway  in  1770,  with  the  intention  of  being  do- 
mesticated, have  increased  very  rapidly ;  but  they 
ore  entirely  wild,  and  are  very  difficult  to  kill. 
Bears  are  frequently  brought  down  from  the 
arctic  regions  on  masses  of  floating  ice;  they 
sometimes  commit  great  devastations,  but  are 
generally  destroyed  almost  immediately  after 
making  the  land.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  seafowl  in- 
habit the  coasts  and  islands ;  and  plovers,  curlews, 
snipes,  and  a  variety  of  game,  arc  found  in  the 
interior.  The  eider  duck  is  very  plentiful;  and 
the  down  taken  from  the  nest  is  an  important 
article  of  export.  The  birds  are  so  familiar  as  to 
build  their  nests  all  round  the  roofs,  and  even 
inside  the  huts.  A  severe  penalty  is  inflicted  on 
those  who  kill  them.  The  peasantry  entertain  a 
superstitious  reverence,  mingled  with  aversion, 
fur  the  seal    The  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  pro- 


duce an  abundance  of  fine  fish ;  and  it  is  from  the 
sea  that  the  Icelanders  derive  great  part  of  their 
subsistence.  Their  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with 
peat  activity ;  and  at  Niardivik,  one  of  the  fish- 
ing stations  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  bland,  there 
are  said  to  be  300  boats.  Cod  and  haddock  are 
plentiful  on  the  coasts :  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  seafish,  part  is  salted  for  exportation,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  is  dried  for  vrinter  pro- 
vision. The  herring  fishery  is  much  neglected,  as 
well  as  the  inland  fishery  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  more  variable  than  that  of  the 
same  latitudes  on  the  continent  Great  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  often  occur,  and 
it  has  frequently  happened  that  ailer  a  night  of 
frost  the  thermometer  during  the  day  has  risen 
to  7(P  Fah.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  is  much 
increased  by  the  immense  quantities  of  floating 
ice,  which,  being  drifted  from  the  polar  regions, 
accumulate  upon  the  coast  Fogs  are  frequent; 
but  the  air,  on  the  whole,  is  reckoned  wholesome. 
Thunder  is  seldom  heard,  but  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  are  frequent;  and  the  aurora  borealu  and 
other  meteors  are  much  more  common  and  bril- 
liant here  than  in  countries  further  to  the  8.  The 
sun  is  visible  at  midnight  at  the  summer  solstice, 
from  the  hills  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  Iceland,  that  the  seasons 
in  former  ages  were  less  unfavourable ;  but  there 
is  probably  no  good  foundation  for  this  belief. 
The  summers  are  necessarily  short ;  but  Dr.  Hen- 
derson states  that  the  cold  is  rarely  more  intense 
than  in  the  S.  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  winter  he 
passed  in  the  island  was  as  mild  as  any  he  had 
expenenced  in  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

No  grain  is  now  cultivated,  though  traces  exist 
of  its  having  been  formerly  raised.  Agriculture 
is  limited  to  tho  rearing  of  various  grasses  for 
cattle,  and  haymaking  is  consequently  the  most 
important  branch  of  nirol  industry.  Potatoes 
have  been  introduced  with  some  success;  and 
several  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are  rai.>ed, 
but  ^ith  the  exception  of  red  cabbage,  few  at- 
tain perfection.  Ihe  grasses  are  of  the  sorts 
common  in  other  N.  climates,  and  keep  horses 
and  other  cattle  in  good  condition  during  the 
summer.  Many  of  the  low  mountains  arc  covered 
with  a  coarse  grass,  which  yields  pretty  good 
summer  pasturage ;  and  the  meadows  and  vallcvs 
through  which  the  rivers  flow  pnxluce  grass  in 
tolerable  abundance,  which,  when  tho  weather 
allows  of  its  being  harvested,  is  made  into  hay. 
Seaweed  and  moss  are  eogeriy  devoured  by  the 
cattle  in  winter,  when  other  food  fails,  which  is 
often  the  case.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  600,000  head  of  sheep ;  from  36.000  to  40,000 
head  of  black  cattle ;  and  from  50,000  to  60,000 
horses  in  Iceland :  goats  are  kept  only  in  the  N. 
The  number  of  sheep  appears  to  be  increasing; 
they  have  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  which  are  not 
shorn,  but  cast  off  entirely  in  the  spring.  The 
horses  are  hardy  and  small,  seldom  standing  mocxs 
than  14  hands  high.  There  being  no  carriages  of 
any  description,  they  are  princii)ally  used  for 
carrying  burdens;  and  the  poorest  peasant  has 
generally  4  or  5  of  these  animals.  Rents  are  paid 
mostly  in  produce ;  on  the  coasts  in  flsh,  in  the 
interior  in  butter,  sheep,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  Tenants  who  are  in  easy  circumstances 
generally  employ  one  or  more  labourers,  who, 
besides  board  and  lodging,  have  from  10  to  12 
specie  dollars  a  year  as  wages.  The  whole  pop. 
is  employed  either  in  fishing  or  feeding  cattle,  or 
both ;  those  who  breed  cattle  being,  as  compared 
with  those  who  live  by  fishing,  nearly  as  8  to  1. 

No  manufactures,  of  any  kind,  are  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.    Every  branch  of  in- 
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duiitiy  is  domestic,  and  confined  chiefly  to  articles 
of  clothing,  such  as  coarse  cloth,  gloves,  mittens, 
and  stockings.  Tlie  peasantry  supply  themselves 
with  such  furniture  as  their  cottages  require,  and 
some  manufacture  silver  trinkets  and  snuff  boxes, 
and  foige  implements  of  iron.  Every  man  can 
shoe  his  own  horse ;  and,  in  this  land  of  primitive 
simplicity,  even  the  bishop  and  chief  justice  are 
sometimes  employed  in  this  necensary  occupation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter ;  the  quantity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation is  very  small,  few  of  the  peasants  possessing 
any.  The  merchants  receive  the  articles  for  ex- 
portation at  regulated  prices,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  pay  for  them  in  such 
foreign  commodities  as  the  mhab.  may  require. 
The  peasantrv  of  the  neighbourhood  assemble 
annually  at  Keikiavik  and  the  other  principal 
settlements,  and  bring  down  with  them  wool, 
woollen  manufactured  goods,  butter,  skins,  tallow, 
Iceland  moss  (Lichen  Idandicutjf  and  sometimes 
a  few  cattle.  In  return  for  these  they  take  back 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  snuff,  a  little  brandy,  rve, 
r}'e  bread,  wheaten  flour,  salt,  and  soap,  l^he 
better  class  purchase  linens  and  cotton  go*^? 
which  have  latterly  come  more  into  use.  Those 
who  live  near  the  coasts  bring  to  market  dried 
cod  and  stuck  fish,  dried  salmon,  whale,  shark, 
and  seal  oils,  and  seal  skins.  The  domestic  pro- 
duce has,  of  late  years,  been  considerable,  and  the 
export  of  wool  amounts  to  from  3,000  to  4,000 
skippunds  annually. 

Tbe  Icelanders  are  of  Norwegian  origin ;  they 
are  tall,  have  a  frank  open  countenance,  a  florid 
complexion,  and  flaxen  hair.  They  seldom  attain 
to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  females  generally 
live  longer  than  the  men.  They  are  hospitable ; 
devotedly  attached  to  their  native  land  *,  remark- 
ably grave  and  serious;  and,  indeed,  apparently 
phlegmatic,  but  extremely  animated  on  subjects 
which  interest  them.  They  have  retained,  with 
few  innovations,  the  ancient  modes  of  life  and  the 
costume  of  their  race.  Their  principal  articles  of 
food  are  fish,  iresh  and  dried,  bread,  made  of  im- 
ported com,  great  quantities  of  rancid  butter, 
fame,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  porridge  made  of  the 
celandic  moss.  They  sometimes  use  the  flesh  of 
the  shark  or  sea-fish,  when  it  has  become  tender 
from  putrescence.  Their  huts,  though  larger,  are 
not  unlike  tliose  of  the  Irish :  their  dampness, 
with  the  darkness,  filth,  and  stench  of  the  fish, 
render  them  uninhabitable  by  strangers.  The 
Icelandic,  or  original  Scandinavian  ton^e,  has 
been  here  prescr\'ed  in  all  its  ancient  punty.  The 
Icelanders  are  extremely  attentive  to  their  re- 
ligious and  domestic  duties,  and  display  in  their 
dealings  a  scrupulous  int^^ty.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  whicli  the  lower  orders  are  so  well 
informed.  Domestic  education  is  universal ;  and 
there  are  ver>'  few  among  them  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class  w^ould 
be  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  learning  in 
the  most  cultivated  society  of  Europe.  Even 
many  of  the  peasantry  are  well  versed  in  the 
classics;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  traveller  is 
not  unfrequently  attended  by  ^ides  who  con- 
verse with  him  in  Latin.  In  wmter  nights  it  is 
customary  for  a  whole  family  to  take  their  places 
in  the  principal  apartment,  where  they  proceed 
to  their  respective  tasks,  while  one,  selected  for 
the  purpose,  reads  aloud  some  of  their  sagas  (an- 
cient tales),  or  such  other  historical  narrative  as 
can  be  found.  Their  stock  of  books  is  not  large, 
but  they  lend  to  each  other,  and  frequently  copy 
what  they  borrow. 

The  island  was  formerly  divided  into  four  amtSj 
or  provinces,  answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  | 
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The  N.  and  E.  are  now  merged  into  one,  and  th^ 
W.  is  presided  over  by  the  governor   hat  pexsoc 
This  oflicer  has  the  dtle  of  stifiamtmaa^  z   he  L- 
sometimes  a  native,  but  more  frequently  a  timtn.. 
Under  him  are  the  amtmen,  or  provincuLl  gover- 
nors, who  possess  a  similar  pnrisdictioa  over  th/tiz 
quarters.    Each  province  is  divided  into  ^fstseiM 
or  shires,  presided  over  hywssdmat,  with  autho- 
ritv  similar  to  that  of  sheriff ;  these  collect  CAxes. 
hold  petty  courts,  and  regulate  assessments.     Un- 
der the  sysselmen  are  wepttiorts,  who  are  uvcigi:cr< 
of  the  poor,  and  constables.   The  tat«roed>  or  chk  i 
justice,  holds,  with  two  assistants,  a  criminal  oouit 
at  Keikiavik,  but  very  few  cases  are  tried  in  the 
island,  and  all  capital  punishments  are  inflicted  at 
Copenhagen.    Crimes  are  rare,  petty  theft   anJ 
drunkenness  are  the  most  common;  the  latter  ha.^ 
been  introduced  chiefly  by  the  crews  of  the  Dtani^ 
vessels  that  visit  the  coasts. 

The   island    constitutes    one   biahopxic;     the 
bishop's  salary  does  not  exceed  500/.  per  annonu 
There  are  about  194  pars. :  but  the  dergy  amount 
to  upwards  of  300 :  their  incomes  are  very  small, 
and  they  are  firequently  among  the  poorest  of  the 
community.    The  only  charitable  iiLstitntioDs  aro 
four  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of  those  afflicted 
vrith  leprosy,  which,  in  the  form  of  elephantiasis 
was  formerly  very  prevalent.    SmaU-pox  was  for- 
merly also  very  destructive.    There  are  no  work- 
houses, the  sick  and  poor  being  almost  univer^ally 
supported  by  their  own  families.    The  pcincipal 
school  at  Bessesdadt,   near   the  W.  coast,   ha^ 
three  masters,  who  teach  classics,  tAeology.  anii 
the  Danish  language;    and  several  youn^  mcor 
after  attending  this  school,  go  to  Copenhagen  Km 
finish  their  studies.    Keikiavik,  the  cap.,  on  th<e 
SW.  coast,  has  little  more  than  500  resident  in- 
hab.,  chiefly  Danes.     Most  of  the  villages  are 
situated  on  the  coasts,  at  convenient  spots  f<x  the 
receipt  and  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  early  and  successful  application  of  the  Ice- 
landers to  the    cultivation    of  literature  ia  an 
anomaly  in  the  historv  of  learning.    When  most 
parts  of  continental  Europe  were  in  a  state  ()t 
rude  ignorance,  the  inhab.  of  this  remote  isJand 
were  well  acquainted   with  poetry  and  hi£itor>'. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  litezatiirc 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  12th  to  the  end  i^f 
the  14th  centurA%  During  the  last  three  centuries 
however,  Iceland  has  pn^uced  many  learned  men. 
some  of  whom  have  risen  to  great  eminence.   The 
literature  of  the  island  in  the  present  day  may 
perhaps  be  said  rather  to  have  changed  its  cha- 
racter than  declined  from  its  ancient  fame;  the 
inhab.  now  attend  more  to  solid  branches  of  learn- 
ing than  to  the  poetical  and  historical  romances  of 
the  ancient  Icelandic  sagas.    Domestic  education 
is  carefully  attended  to ;  there  is  no  want  of  mo- 
dem books  in  Icelandic ;  and  a  printing  press  is 
actively  employed  in  the  island  of  Vidoe. 

The  dii*coveiy  of  Iceland  by  Europeans  is  attri- 
buted to  a  Norwegian  pirate,  about  the  year  80fi; 
but  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  was  effected 
by  the  Norwegians  in  874.    In  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  all  the  coasts  were  occupied  br 
settlers;  and  about  the  year  928  the  inhab.  formeti 
themselves  into  a  republic,  and  established  the 
Althing,  or  General    Assembly    of  the  Nation, 
which  was  held  annually  at  Thingvalla,  in  the  8W^ 
and  not  abolished  till  1800.  The  Icelanders  main- 
tained their  independence  for  nearly  400  year.o; 
but  during  the  13th  century  became,  subject  to 
Norway,  and  on  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom 
were  transferred  with  it  to  Denmark. 

IDKIA,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  k« 
Illvria,  duchy  Camiola,  dicle  Adelsbexg,  in  a  val- 
ley of  the  Camic  Alps;  23  m.  W.  by  S.  Laybach. 
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Pop.  4,300  in  1857.    The  inhabs.  ore  principally 
engBf^ed  in  mining;  the  quickffllver  mines  of  Idria 
belonging  to  the  Austrian    government   being, 
after  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  in  Europe.    They  yield  annually 
from  3,200  to  3,500  cwU  of  metal,  about  a  sixth 
part  of  which  is  converted  on  the  spot  into  ver- 
milion,   corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury.    The  mine  is  rather  more  than 
1,000  fi.  in  depth.    The  formation  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  transition  limestone,  alternating  witli 
day-slate,  in  which  latter  rock  the  quicksilver  is 
found.    It  exists  partly  pure,  in  globules  among 
the  slate ;  but  it  is  mostly  found  m  combination 
with  sulphur,  forming  veins  of  cinnabar,  which 
Tary  greatly  in  thicluiess.    The  cinnabar^  ore  is 
considered  too  poor  to  be  wrought  when  it  con- 
tains only  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  quicksilver, 
and  is  then  usually  abandoned  in  search  of  a 
better  vein.    The  nchest  ore  yields  from  50  to  70 
per  cent,  of  metal.    From  600  to  700  workmen 
are  employed,  of  whom  about  500  are  miners. 
These  are  enrolled  in  a  corps,  and  have  a  regular 
uniform.    They  are  divided  into  three  sections, 
which  relieve  each  other,  each  working  below  f^r 
8  hours  in  the  24,  the  work  incessantly  going  on. 
Within  his  8  hours,  the  labourer  is  required  to 
perform  a  certain  measurement  of  work,  for  which 
ne  receives  17  kreutzers  (nearly  7d.).    If  he  per- 
form less  or  more  than  his  measured  extent,  his 
pay  is  proportionally  reduced  or  increased;  but 
the  number  of  those  who  gain  less  than  the  fixed 
sum  is  greater  than  of  those  who  gain  more.    Be- 
sides their  money  pay,  the  miners  get  an  allow- 
ance of  com  sufficient  for  themselves  and  their 
families ;  and  in  illness,  gratuitous  medical  aid.  No 
lodging  is  found  them ;  but  they  may  purchase  at  a 
government  store  a  number  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  at  fixed  charges,  generally  below  the 
onlinary  market  prices.  The  miners  usually  enter 
the  service  at  16  years  of  age.    After  40  years' 
service,  or  earlier,  if  ill  healtli  overtake  them, 
they  are  allowed  to  retire  on  full  pav,  and  enjoy 
various  privileges.    The  widows  ancf  orphans  of 
miners  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  about  85,000 
florins  are  thus  expend^  annually.    The  process 
of  mining  is  very  unhealthy ;   the  heat  of  the 
mme,  varying  from  80®  up  to  86°  Fah.,  impreg- 
nates the  atmosphere  with  volatilised  mercury, 
which  soon  exerts  all  its  characteristic  effects  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  miners.    In  some  parts, 
the  heat  is  so  great,  and  the  atmosphere  so  viti- 
ated, that  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  relieve  each 
other  every  two  hours.    The  mine  is  very  clean, 
and  in  its  lower  parts  remarkably  dry.    In  1803, 
a  violent  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  mine,  de- 
stroying the  whole  of  the  works,  with  several  of 
the  workmen. 

Of  the  mercury  produced  at  Idria  a  small  part 
goes  to  Trieste,  whence  it  is  exported  chiefly  to 
America ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to 
-YiciiDa,  partly  fur  the  plating  of  mirrors,  but 
principally  for  the  use  of  tne  |;old  and  silver  mines 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Idria 
was  a  place  of  banishment  lor  state  prisoners  and 
criminals,  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines.  It  is  so  no  longer ;  no  coercion  is  used,  and 
no  convicts  are  sent  thither :  the  supply  of  la- 
bourers petitioning  to  be  admitted  is  considerably 
greatex  than  cai^  be  received  into  the  service.  The 
town  and  district  of  Idria  is  a  mining  intendency, 
with  its  own  government,  consisting  of  a  director- 
general,  an  imperial  comptroller  of  accounts,  a 
secretary-general,  and  four  coundllors,  who  super- 
intend all  the  departments  of  the  public  service, 
under  the  council  of  mines  in  Vienna.  Idria  has  some 
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German,  primary,  and  other  schools,  and  a  small 
theatre.  It  had  a  school  for  instruction  in  mining, 
but  it  was  abolished  on  the  restoration  of  the  Illy- 
riau  provs.  to  Austria.  The  aspect  of  the  place  is 
thus  described  by  a  traveller  who  visited  it  not 
many  years  ago.  *  We  perceived  the  white  church 
with  its  little  steeple,  perched  on  a  small  green 
knoll,  and  not  far  from  it  another  insulated  height, 
crowned  with  an  antique-looking  castle,  erected 
by  the  Venetians  during  the  time  that  they  pos- 
sessed Illyria,  and  which  now  serves  as  a  resulenco 
for  the  Beigrath,  or  director  of  the  mines,  and  for 
the  government  oflices  connected  therewith.  Be- 
tween these  two  heights,  the  town  straggler 
alon^  on  very  unequal  ground,  with  a  stream 
rushmg  through  it,  a  second  church  in  a  sort  ot 
open  market  place,  some  large  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  public  administration,  but  scarcely 
any  good  shops  or  private  houses.'  The  mine  was 
discovered  by  accident  in  1497;  it  was  afterwards 
wrought  by  a  company  of  Venetian  merchants, 
and  purchased  by  the  house  of  Austria,  who  ac- 
corded the  miners  considerable  privileges  in  1575, 
since  which  the  prosperity  of  Idria  has  been  gene- 
rally on  the  increase. 

IGUALADA  (an.  AqtuB  UMta:)^  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Barcelona,  37  m.  NW.  Barcelona,  and  2H6 
m.  £N£.  Madrid.  Pop.  13,839  in  1857.  The 
town  stands  on  the  Noya,  a  tnb.  of  the  Joui,  in  a 
rich  plain,  abounding  with  corn-fields  and  olive- 
grounds.  It  has  some  well-built  streets,  and  a 
handsome  suburb,  the  chief  buildings  being  a  par. 
church,  two  convents,  a  clerical  coUege,  hospital, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  The  inhab.  are  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  industrious  in  Spain;  and 
their  manufactures,  by  which  they  are  almost 
wholly  supported,  comprise  cotton  and  woollen 
yams  and  cloths,  hats,  and  fire-arms,  the  last  o. 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  several  considerable  paper-mills.  Fairs,  well 
attended,  for  manufactured  produce,  are  held  here 
in  the  beginning  of  Januaiy  and  at  the  end  of 
August. 

ILCHESTER,  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  oi 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Tintiuhull,  on  the 
Yeo  or  Ivil  (whence  its  name  is  derived),  18  m.  E. 
Taunton,  and  116  m.  WSW.  London.  Pop.  oi 
par.  781  in  1861,  against  1,095  in  1831.  The  town 
comprises  4  indifferently  built  streets,  and  has  but 
few  public  buildings.  The  church  is  remarkable 
for  its  octangular  tower.  A  national  school  and 
almshouses  ror  16  women  are  the  only  public 
charities.  The  co.  court-house  is  handsome,  and 
conveniently  arranged.  The  gaol,  built  on  How- 
ard's plan,  is  laige  and  well  regulated,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  upwards  of  200  prisoners,  and 
was  often  quite  full,  when  employed,  as  formerly, 
for  a  state  prison  and  house  of  correction:  it  is 
now  chiefly  used  for  untried  prisoners  and  debtors. 
The  town,  which  has  no  manufactures  and  little 
trade,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  fact 
that  a  laige  portion  of  the  county  business  in 
transacted  here,  the  assizes  being  held  at  Ilchester 
alternately  with  Taunton,  Wells,  and  Bridge- 
water.  It  is  altogether,  however,  in  a  low,  de- 
clining state.  Ilchester  is  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
and  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  26th 
of  Edw.  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised :  it  was  a  mere 
nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland. 

Distinct  traces  of  a  Roman  station,  and  the 
discovery  of  numerous  Roman  coins  and  anti- 
quities, have  led  to  the  belief  that  this  town  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Ischalu  of  Ptolemy,  Uic 
pnncipal  mihtary  station  of  the  Romans  in  the 
West  of  England.    It  had  108  buigeases  at  the 
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time  of  the  Xorman  Conquest.  Still  Uter,  it  was 
a  place  of  coiuidcrable  coiueqnenoe,  and  was 
made,  by  patent  of  Edw.  III.,  the  anise  town  of 
Somerset. 

ILDEFONSO  (ST.),  or  LA  GRANJA,  a  cele- 
bimted  palace  of  the  sovereifrns  of  Spain,  Old 
Castile,  prov.  Se^via,  42  m.  NNW.  Madrid,  and 
6  m.  SE.  Segovia,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  Guadarrama,  bnilt  by  Philip  V .  aa  a  place 
of  retirement  daring  the  hottest  months  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  placed  in  a  spot  where  the  mountains 
fall  back,  leaving  a  recess  sheltered  from  the  hot 
air  of  the  S.  and  from  much  of  its  sun,  but  ex- 
posed to  whatever  breeze  may  be  wafted  from  the 
N. ;  the  immediate  acclivity  towards  the  S.  being 
occufUed  bv  the  garden,  which,  though  somewhat 
formal,  is  full  of  shade  and  coolness.  The  palace, 
which  is  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted,  occupies 
three  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  whicn  is 
the  royal  chapeL  The  principal  front,  looking 
towards  the  garden  is  630  ft.  long,  having  2 
stories,  with  12  rooms  in  a  suite ;  the  great  entry, 
¥rith  its  iron  palisade,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  Yersidlles.  The  interior  is,  in  every  thing, 
r^al :  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  are  painted 
mfreacOf  the  wafis  decorated  with  noble  mirrors, 
and  the  floors  chequered  with  black  and  white 
marble,  while  the  furniture,  though  somewhat 
antiquated,  is  highly  enriched  with  jasper,  verd- 
antique,  and  rare  marbles.  The  upper  rooms  are 
adorned  with  the  works  of  the  first  masters,  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  school,  the  lower  apartmenta  being 
used  as  a  repository  for  sculpture.  Many,  how- 
ever, of  the  best  specimens  once  belonging  to  this 
palace,  both  in  pamting  and  sculpture,  have  been 
removed  to  the  royal  gallery  of  Madrid.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  the' French  style,  with 
formal  hedges  and  walks ;  and  the  trees,  notwith- 
standing the  labour  with  which  the  formation  of 
these  grounds  was  attended,  are  poor  and  starved: 
the  chief  feature,  indeed,  in  these  gardens  is  the 
quantity  of  fine  water,  disposed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  especially  in  the  formation  of  fountains 
and  works.  The  expense  of  constructing  the 
siuden  alone,  a  large  part  of  which  was  made  by 
olasUng  out  of  the  solid  rock,  must  have  been 
very  great;  and  the  entire  expenditure  on  the 
palace  ganlens  and  water- works  is  stated  to  have 
exceeded  6,000,000/.  In  the  town  of  St.  Ildefonso 
(pop.  1,815  in  1857),  which  lies  a  little  distance 
below  the  palace,  is  a  manufactory  of  mirrors, 
Bunportcd  by  the  government. 

ILFRACOIklBlS  a  sea-port,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  oo.  Devon,  hund.  Braunton,  on 
th(3  Bristol  Channel,  9  m.  X.  Barnstaple,  41  m. 
NW.  Exeter,  and  172  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop. 
of  town  8,034,  and  of  par.  3,851  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  8,620  acres.  The  town,  consisting  of  one 
long  street  and  a  noble  terrace  facing  the  sea,  ex- 
tends W.  from  the  harbour  along  the  shore.  The 
church,  which  stands  at  its  upper  end,  is  a  large 
plain  building  containing  some  fine  monuments. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and 
Wettleyan  Methodists,  a  lai^e  national  school,  and 
a  girls'  school  of  industry.  The  harbour  is  a  na- 
tural basin  formed  by  the  curve  of  a  very  rocky 
shore,  and  a  bold  mass  of  rocks  stretching  nearly 
half  way  across  the  entrance  of  the  recess  shelters 
it  from  the  northern  storms.  A  battery  and  light- 
house stand  on  the  top  of  this  rocky  mass,  and 
the  harbour  is  further  defended  by  a  pier  850  ft. 
in  length,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair.  There 
ia  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  230  tons,  and  ships 
can  easily  enter  here  when  they  cannot  get  up 
the  Taw  to  Barnstaple ;  the  consequence  ofwhich 
is,  that  Ilfracombe  nas  taken  away  a  great  part 
of  ita  coasting  trade.     The  trade  with  Bristol, 
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Swansea,  and  other  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
is  considerable,  and  mair^  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  herring  fishery.  The  town,  however,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  for  ita  support  on  the 
numerous  wealthy  families  that  resort  tluther  in 
summer,  since  it  has  attained  celebrity  aa  a  water- 
in^-plaoe.  The  bathing  is  excellent,  and  tlM 
neignbourhood  abounds  with  romantic  aoenerr. 
Steam-packets  run  daily  to  and  from  Swansea, 
Tenby,  and  Milford.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
portreeve  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Markets,  well-aupplied  with  fish,  on  Saturdays : 
fairs  April  14,  ana  the  fizst  Saturday  after  Au^.  22. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  a  marit.  ddp.  of  France, 
in  the  NW.  part  of  the  kingdom,  {camerly  in- 
cluded in  the  prov.  of  Brittany ;  having  W.  C^es- 
du-Nord  and  Morbihan,  S.  Loire  IniiMenre,  E. 
Mayenne,  and  N.  La  Manche  and  the  English 
Channel.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  70  m.  Area, 
672,588  hectares.  Pop.  584,930  in  1861.  The 
Menez  mountains  run  through  this  depu  from  E^ 
to  W. ;  but  they  rise  to  no  great  height,  and  the 
surface  els<>where  is  not  hilly.  The  adet  river  ia 
the  Yilaine,  which  has  mosUy  a  SW.  couiaCy  and 
faUs  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  ddp.  Moibihan :  the 
Ille  is  one  of  its  affluents.  The  Ranoe,  which  has 
its  mouth  in  this  dep.,  is  connected  with  the  Ille 
by  a  canal,  extending  from  Dinan  to  Rennea,  62 
m.  in  length,  and  wide  and  deep  enough  for  vessels 
of  70  tons.  Climate  temperate,  but  very  damp ; 
fogs  are  frequent,  and  from  36  to  38  in.  rain  fall 
annually.  Soil  thin,  and  not  generally  fertile. 
About  397,496  hectares  of  land  are  arable,  and 
73,849  in  pasture ;  forests,  heaths,  and  waste  lands 
occupying  146,078.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backwaid 
state.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  dep. 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  into  small  farms,  one  of 
30  hectares  being  considered  large.  Principal 
crops,  rye,  oats,  and  barley;  the  dep.  is  not  so 
suitable  for  wheat ;  and  but' little  maize  is  grown: 
the  annual  quantity  of  grain  produced  b  aboat 
8,436,000  hectolitres,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient 
for  home  consumption ;  and  the  peasantry  add  to 
their  com  chcsnut  flour,  potatoes  not  bein^  in 
general  use :  13,200  hectares  are  in  gardens  and 
orchards;  fruit  is  plentiful,  and  some  very  good 
cider  is  made :  but  the  agricultural  prodneta  of 
the  greatest  importance  are  flax  and  hemp,  and 
the  Unen  thread  of  the  dep.  is  very  highly  valued. 
Both  cattle  and  horses  are  of  good  breeds ;  many 
oxen  from  this  dep.  are  fattens  in  Normandv  for 
the  Paris  market  Dairy  husbandry  occupiea  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  heurre  dt  JFVe- 
valaye,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rennes,  is 
highlv  esteemed  throughout  France.  The  sheep 
are  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  sole,  ood,  mackerel, 
and  other  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  extenidve; 
and  Cancale  Bay  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  with 
which  Paris  is  in  great  part  supplied.  From  50  to 
60  boats  go  annually  from  this  dep.  to  the  ood 
fishery  of  Newfoundland.  Some  copper,  iron, 
argentiferous  lead,  and  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of 
marble,  granite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  wroo|^t, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  manufacturea 
consist  chiefly  of  hemp  and  linen  thread,  pairing 
and  sail-cloth,  cordage,  flannels  at  Foogeres,  and 
leather.  In  the  arrond.  of  Foug^res  Siere  ia  a 
large  government  glass  factory,  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  equal  to  any  made  in  Lyons. 
The  dep.  is  divided  into  six  aironds. ;  chief  towns, 
Rennes,  the  cap.,  St.  Malo,  Foug^ies,  Redon, 
Montfort,  and  Yitr&  This  part  of  Brittany  has 
produced  many  celebrated  men,  indndiiur  M.  de 
la  Bourdoimaj'e,  Maupertuia,  Savaiy,  Vanban, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Broussais. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
the  fourth  in  the  Uiuon  in  point  of  extent;  be- 
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tween  Ut.  ST®  and  439  80'  N.,  and  long.  87o  80' 
and  9i^Siy  W.,  having  N.  the  Wisconnn  ter- 
ritory, E.  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana,  S.  Ken- 
tucky, firom  which  it  ia  separated  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  W.  Missouri  and  the  Sioux  territory, 
the  Mitfissippi  fonning  the  whole  of  its  bonnda^ 
on  that  side.    Length,  N.  to  S.,  880  m. ;  average 
breadth  about  156  m.    Area  56,409  b(|.  m.,  50,000 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation.   Pop.  1,711,961  in  1860.    In  the  N.,  its 
surface  ia  uneven  and  broken,  and  in  parts  of  the 
S.  also  it  is  hUly;  but,  on  the  whole,  next  to 
Louisiana  and  Delaware,  Illinois  ia  the  most  level 
state  in  the  Union.    It  consists  mostly  of  vast 
undulating  prairies,  or  rich  plains,  called  bv  Uie 
Bettlers  '  bairens,'  producing  stunted  oak,  hickory, 
pine,  and  other  trees.    Many  tracts  in  the  S.  are 
densely  wooded,  especially  those  lyin^  along  the 
rivers ;  and  the  prairies  are  sometimes  mterspersed 
with  copses,  though  much  more  frequently  studded 
with  isolated  trees  at  short  distances.    The  state 
is  well  watered;    next  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Illinois,  its  tri- 
hntaxy,  the  Sannmon,  the  Kaskaskia,  Great  Wa- 
bash, and  Rock  liiver.    The  Illinois  rises  in  the 
NE.  part  of  the  state,  and  intersecting  it  in  a 
SW.  direction,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  25  m. 
above   its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  after  a 
couxae  of  450  m.,  most  part  of  which  is  navigable 
for  steam-boats.    The  Sangamon  has  a  course  of 
about  180  m.,  with  a  boat  navigation  of  120  or 
180  m.    The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  uie  centre  of  the 
state;  runs  with  a  SW.  course  for  nearly  800  m., 
and  falls  into  the  Misriasippi  150  m.  below  Yan- 
dalia,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable.    The  Great 
Wabash  belongs  more  properly  to  Indiana,  but  it 
forms  the  lower  2-5ths  of  the  E.  boundarv  of 
Illinois,  and  falls  at  its  S£.  angle  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Kock  River  runs  through  the  NW.  portion  of 
the  state.    It  has  a  SW.  course,  like  the  Illinois, 
Kaska^^ia,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  river  it  enters  about  lat.  41^  30',  after  a 
course  of  nearlv  400  m.,  for  about  200  of  which  it 
is  navigable,    the  total  length  of  the  navigable 
rivers  is  estimated  at  4,000  m.    Small  lakes  are 
numerooa,  and  in  the  N.  is  Winnebago  Swamp,  a 
considerable  extent  of  marsh-land. 

In  l^e  W.,  and  probably  throughout  most  of 
the  central  and  N.  parts,  the  geological  strata 
succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order:  —  a 
vegetable  mould  from  8  to  80  in.  in  depth,  clay, 
limestone,  shale,  bituminous  coal,  generally  from 
4  to  5  ft.  thick,  soapstone,  and  sandstone.  Lime- 
stone appears  to  be  a  universal  formation;  and 
coal  and  sandstone  are  found  almost  everywhere. 
In  the  NW.  a  mineral  district,  very  rich  in  lead, 
&Cj  extends  for  100  m.  N.  and  S.,  by  a  breadth 
of  half,  that  distance,  communicating  with  a  tract 
of  a  similar  character  across  the  Mississippi.  The 
smdting  of  lead  ore  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock 
River  began  only  in  1822;  but  it  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  produce  of  that  metal  is  at  present  esti- 
mated at  20,000,000  Ihe.  a  year.  After  lead,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  are  the  chief  mineral 
products.  Copper  and  iron  are  found  in  various 
parts.  The  salt  springs  near  Shawneetown  yield 
60  lbs.  of  table  salt  from  160  galls,  of  water. 
Other  salt  springs,  and  sulphureous  and  chaly- 
beate mineral  waters,  are  found  in  many  places. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  marshy 
tracts  along  the  rivers  or  elsewhere.  The  winter 
is,  in  most  parts,  short  and  mild ;  and  the  summer 
heat  not  oppressive.  Probably  no  portion  of  the 
territory  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  more 
than  b4P  Fahr. ;  and  the  mean  of  the  state  at 
large  is  not  above  51°. 

'fhis  state  is  supposed  to  possess  a  laigcr  pro- 


portion of  first-rate  cultivable  land  than  any  other 
m  the  Union.  All  the  grains,  fruits,  and  roots  of 
temperate  regions  grow  luxuriantly ;  and  in  none 
of  the  W.  states  is  com  raised  with  greater  facility 
and  in  more  abundance.  Wheat  yields  a  good 
and  sure  crop,  especially  on  the  buika  of  the 
Illinois  and  m  the  N.  It  weighs  upwards  of  60 
lbs.  a  bushel,  and  is  preferred  in  the  markets  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  wheat  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Indian  com  is  a  j^reat  staple,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  grow  nothing  else.  Its  average  yield  is 
50  bushels  an  acre,  and  sometimes  the  produce 
amounts  to  75  or  even  100  bushelsi  Oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips, 
rye  for  horsefeed  and  distilleries,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  the  castor  bean,  and  all  other  crops 
common  in  the  middle  states  are  raised.  Ilemp 
is  indigenous  in  the  S.,  and  succeeds  well  every- 
where. Tobacco  is  good;  and  cotton  is  grown 
both  for  exportation  and  home  use.  Fraits  of 
various  kinds  are  very  abundant,  and  the  climate 
of  the  S.  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
Great  numben  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the  prairies, 
and  hogs  in  the  woods.  Sheep  generally  thrive 
well;  but  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
breed  by  crossing.  Poultry  are  abundant,  as  are 
also  bees,  and  the  silkworm  succeeds  well.  Deer 
roam  the  prairies  in  large  herds.  In  the  Military 
Bounty  tract,  in  the  N  W.,  huge  tracts  of  land 
of  the  best  quality  may  be  had  at  the  government 
price  of  1^  dollar  an  acre.  This  tract  was,  at  a 
former  period,  mostly  appropriated,  by  the  genial 
gov.,  in  grants  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  a  great  part  of  it 
has  again  come  into  the  possession  of  the  gov., 
having  been  resumed  for  arrears  of  taxes,  or  dia- 
posed  of  bv  those  to  whom  it  had  been  granted. 
All  lands  in  this  state  purchased  of  the  general 
gov.  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  five  yean 
after  purchase. 

Many  large  and  flourishing  settlements  have 
been  formed  in  its  W.  part  since  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi;  these, 
however,  are  almost  exclusively  agriculturaL  Ma- 
nufactures are  not  very  numerous,  and  principally 
domestic.  In  every  town  and  county  artisans  in 
all  the  trades  of  prime  necessity  are  to  be  met 
with ;  and  boat-building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  Mississippi.  Grain,  cattle,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  agricultural  products  form  the 
chief  articles  of  export;  and  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
wines,  woollen  cloths,  and  other  manufactured 
^oods  are  the  chief  imports.  The  external  trade 
IS  carried  on  principally  through  New  Orleans,  to 
which  emponum  the  articles  of  export  are  for- 
warded by  the  Mississippi,  the  imports  being  also 
received  by  the  same  channel.  Illinois  presents 
great  facilities  for  a  most  extensive  sy^t^m  of  in- 
land navigation,  and  much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished to  forward  this  object.  In  1828,  the 
legislature  granted  800,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
constroction  of  a  canal  to  unite  Lake  Michu^an 
with  the  head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Illi- 
nois. This  canal,  which  was  begun  in  1880,  runs 
from  Chicago  to  the  town  of  Pera,  a  distance  of 
95  m.  Several  sums  of  money  have  been  also  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river  navigation.  The  state  is  crossed,  in 
all  directions,  by  lines  of  railway,  the  total  length 
pf  which  is  nearly  2,000  m. 

Illinois  is  divided  into  70  ooe.,  in  60  of  which 
courts  are  held.  Yandalia,  on  the  Kaskaskia,  was 
the  cap.  till,  in  1887,  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Springfi^d,  near  the  centre  of  the  state 
— birthplace  of  the  great  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Jacksonville,  Chicago,  Kaskaskia,  and  Al- 
bion are  the  other  chief  towns.    The  legislative 
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part  of  the  government  is  vested  in  a  senate,  com- 
f)08ed,  in  18<)d,  of  25  mems.  chosen  for  4  years; 
and  a  bonsc  of  representatives,  having  in  the  same 
year  85  mems.  All  white  male  inhabs.  above  the 
age  of  21 ,  having  resided  in  the  state  for  6  months, 
are  privile^^  to  become  electors.  Elections  for 
representatives  and  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 
are  held  bienniallv.  The  executive  duties  are 
discharged  by  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, chosen  bv  universal  suffrage  every  4  years. 
The  high  judicial  functions  are  exercised*  by  a 
supreme  court  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and 
three  inferior  judges.  The  governor  and  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  constitute  a  council  of  re- 
vision, to  which  all  bills  that  have  passed  the 
assembly  must  be  submitted.  If  objected  to  by 
the  council  of  revision,  the  same  may,  notwith- 
standing, become  law  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses.  Slavery 
does  not  exist,  having  been  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1818.  A  86th  part  of  every  township 
of  land,  and  a  tax  on  some  reserved  lands  beloni^- 
ing  to  the  U.S.  government,  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  public  instruction,  the  funds  of  which 
amounted,  in  1865,  to  4,973,842  dollars.  A  col- 
lie, founded  at  Jacksonville,  occupies  two  exten- 
sive buildings,  and  many  other  lyceums  and  semi- 
naries are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

During  most  part  of  the  18th  century  the  name 
of  Illinois  was  applied  to  all  the  country  N.  and 
W.  of  the  Ohio.  The  territory  comprised  in  the 
present  state  was  discovered  in  1670  by  a  party  of 
rrench  a>lonists,  who  made  their  first  permanent 
settlements  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahobia  in  1673. 
This  tract  of  country  was  ceded  by  the  French  to 
the  English  at  the  same  time  with  Canada,  in 
1763,  and  by  Virginia  to  the  U.  States  in  1787. 
It  was  admitted,  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  on  the 
drd  of  December,  1818 ;  and  sends  14  members  to 
congre»i.  under  the  census  of  1860. 

ILLYRIA  (KINGDOM  OF),  a  territory  form- 
ing part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  comprismg  t^e 
provs.  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Istria,  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and  the  Illvrian  Littorale. 
It  lies  between  lat.  44°  25'  and  47°  7'  N.,  and  long. 
13°  14'  and  16^  E.,  having  N.  Austria  and  Stvria ; 
E.  the  latter  prov.  and  Croatia;  W.  the  Tyrol  and 
Italy;  and  S.  the  Adriatic  Sen.  It  is  divided  into 
the  govts,  of  Laybach  and  Trieste. 

The  northern  part  of  Ill^nria  is  covered  by  the 
central  chain  of  uie  Alps,  and  likewise  by  various 
offsets,  constituting  the  southern  limestone  girdle 
of  the  Alpine  system.  The  S.  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, comprising  the  gov.  of  'Trieste,  occupies  the 
S.  slope  of  this  mountain-range  towards  the  Adri- 
atic The  main  chain  at  the  Gross  Glockner 
(14,000  ft.  high)  takes  the  name  of  the  Noric  Alps, 
stretching  its  lofty  peaks,  here  called  Tauem,  as 
far  as  the  Ankogel,  10,131  ft.  high.  All  this  region 
contains  extensive  ice  fields  and  glaciers.  At 
the  Ankogel  the  Noric  Alps,  taking  a  NE.  course, 
enter  Styria;  but  a  branch  bounds  the  vale  of  the 
Drave  on  the  N.,  and  that  of  the  Lavant  on  the 
£.,  separating  their  waters  from  those  of  the  Mur. 
The  Camic  Alps  form  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Drave,  dividing  it  from  that  of  the 
Save.  Various  summits  in  this  chain  are  from 
6,600  to  8,000  (i.  high ;  and  over  one  of  them,  the 
Loibel,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  constructed  the 
road  connecting  the  Drave  and  the  Save  valleys : 
its  summit-level  is  5,477  ft.  above  the  sea.  At 
Mount  Terglou,  the  Julian  Alps  break  off,  running 
SE.  towar(k  the  Adriatic  and  Dalmatia;  E.  of 
Idria  they  decline  in  height,  forming  an  elevated 
plateau,  remarkable  for  drought  and  sterility,  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  its  constituent  limestone. 
Besides  the  pass  over  the  Loibel,  various  others 


connect  the  fhutful  vallevs  of  this  roman  ticconntrir, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  Katscher,  5,930  ft. 
high,  between  the  Drave  and  the  Lungan;  tlie 
Wurzen,  3,100  ft,  and  the  Pass  of  Tarvis,  2,800  ft-, 
leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Drave  to  that  of  the 
Tagliamento.  The  valleys  of  the  Gail  (an.  VafftM 
Jtaia),  the  Lavant,  and  Jaun  (  VaOU  Jtatattu),  in 
Carinthia,  and  of  the  Save  and  Wochein  in  Car- 
niola,  offer  all  the  varieties  of  Al|Hne  beauty,  vrhile 
in  the  S.  those  of  the  Isonzo  and  Wippach,  espe- 
cially the  former,  present  a  picture  of  the  richest 
Italian  cultivation.  The  only  level  tracts  of  Mny 
considerable  extent  lie  S.  of  the  Julian  Alps  towarc^ 
the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  Istrian  peninsula. 

The  Camic  and  Julian  Alps  are  perforated  hy 
very  numerous  subterranean  cavities,  which,  by- 
draining  the   surface  of  water,  condemn   whole 
districts  to  a  melancholy  sterility.      Several  of 
these  caverns  are  celebrated  for  tlheir  great  size 
and  curious  natural  phenomena,  as  the  caxe  of 
Adelsbei^  in  Camiola  and  the  neighbouring  M^- 
dalen  Cavern,  in  which  the  ^Proteus  Angvinus '  is 
found.     Through  several  of  these  the  mountain 
torrents  find  subterranean  channels,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  agricultural  prosperity.    (See  Adeu»- 

BEKO.) 

The  N.  portion  of  lUyria  is  well  watered.  The 
Drau  or  Drave,  rising  in  Tyrol,  traverses  Cuinthia 
in  all  its  length,  and  receives  tributaries  from  hoth 
the  X.  and  S.  mountain  barriers  of  that  province. 
It  is  navigable  from  near  Klagenfurt  to  its  moath 
in  the  Danube.  The  river  second  in  importance 
is  the  Sau,  or  Save,  which  travcrs  Camiola  with 
an  E.  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  Drave.  The 
banks  of  the  Upper  Save  are  mostly  level;  but 
the  mountains  close  in  on  the  river  near  Keichen- 
berg.  It  is  navigable  from  near  Laybach  ;  and 
receives  various  affluents,  both  in  Camiola  and 
Croatia.  The  rivers  falling  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  are  the  Isonzo,  Ausa,  and 
Timavo.  The  Isonzo,  traversing  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Friaul,  and  taking  near  its  mou^  the 
name  of  Sdoba,  falls  into  the  eea  near  Monfalcone. 
The  Ausa  falls  into  the  sea  near  Buso ;  and  the 
Timavo  (TtmoriM),  with  a  course  of  scarcely  more 
than  1,500  yards,  is  navigable  up  to  its  source. 
Istria  is  very  scantily  watered :  the  Quieto,  its 
principal  stream,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Citta- 
nuova,  and,  as  well  as  the  Arsa,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  p^insula,  is  navigable  for  some  miles  of  its 
course. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  the  N.,  but  none  of 
any  great  extent.  The  lake  of  Klsgenfurtb,  11m. 
long,  is  united  with  the  neighbouring  city  bv 
a  canaL  At  a  short  distance  from  it  is  the  Ossiacli 
lake,  7  m.  long,  and  connected  with  the  Drave  by 
the  Laybach.  Further  KW.  lies  the  Muhlstadt 
lake,  10  m.  in  length,  and  1  m.  broad,  with  voy 
picturesque  banks.  'The  Weissensee,  the  Feldeser- 
sce  (an.  Laau  Aitracittt)^  and,  lastly,  the  remark- 
able Zirknitzer-«ee,  arc  of  smaller'  extent.  The 
lake  of  Zirknitz  has  2  islands,  and  receives  its 
waters  through  subterranean  channels.  Dimng 
the  spring  and  the  autumn  rains,  it  presents  a 
sheet  of  water  4  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad ;  but  in 
summer  the  waters  recede,  and  leave  a  drj'^  fertile 
surface,  either  used  for  hay,  meadows,  or  rai^g 
summer  com.  The  openings  b^  which  the  water 
rises  and  retires  are  then  Pliable,  and  various 
names  have  been  given  them  by  the  peasantr}- ; 
such  as  Kottur  (the  kettle),  BetBchek  (the  cask), 
Beitie  (the  com  sieve),  Rescheto  (the  great  sieve). 
Sittazza  (the  hair  sieve),  Ac  When  the  lake  is 
f\ill  it  has  an  abundance  of  fish,  which  disappear 
and  return  with  the  water.  In  Istria  there  is  only 
one  lake,  that  of  Zeppitsch,  near  Chcrsano.  The 
climate  of  Carinthia  is  most  inclement.    The  meao 
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temp,  of  the  year  at  Klagenfarth  is  estimated  by 
Blumenbach  at  7^  R^um. ;  while,  at  Obemllaco, 
the  mean  is  69,  The  snow  lies  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Drove  till  the  middle  or  end 
of  April ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Save  the  climate 
is  much  milder.  At  Lay  bach  the  temperature  of 
the  year  is  8*7  Reaum.  The  temperature  of  the 
government  of  Trieste  presents  a  great  contrast  to 
that  of  the  mountain  districts.  In  the  vaUey  of 
the  Isonzo,  as  wdl  as  in  Istria,  the  olive,  vmes, 
and  other  productions  of  a  southern  climate,  are 
lamely  cultivated. 

OcciqMtioHM  of  the  People,— 'Agrieidiure.—UiymL 
has  two  distinct  agricultural  s}'stems ;  that  of  the 
N.  government,  wnich  is  Alpine,  and  that  of  the 
8.  cUstricts,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Italian 
fashion.  The  mountainous  districts  of  Carinthia, 
situated  in  a  cold  and  damp  climate,  and  having 
a  short  summer,  are  tilled  with  difficulty.  Rye 
and  summer  com  are  the  most  usual  crops ;  and 
the  three-course  system,  according  to  which  1-drd 
part  of  the  land  is  in  fallow,  is  generally  preva- 
lent. The  com,  in  order  to  dry  thoroughly, 
requires  to  be  hung  up  on  poles  or  railings,  of  a 
peculiar  constraction ;  and  these  erections  (called 
Barfen,  Germ.,  and  Stoa  or  Kotow,  Shiv.)  are  often 
covered  with  a  roof  like  that  of  a  house.  The 
most  productive  com  region  is  the  valley  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  district  of  Krappfeld.  In  the 
higher  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  near 
Gottschee,  the  climate  is  so  severe  as  not  to  allow 
of  winter  crops.  Caraiola,  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  the  circle  of 
Idria,  has  a  warm  climate,  and  is  hij^hly  cultivated. 
Excellent  wheat  and  maize,  especially  the  *  con- 
quantino,'  are  grown  to  a  great  extent  ;*  and  there 
is  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 

Good  flax  is  grown  in  all  the  valleys,  and  hemp 
chiefly  in  Friaiu.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially 
chesnuts  (nuaront)  and  figs,  are  abundant  in  the 
coast  district.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Mon- 
falcone  and  Prosecco,  grown  near  Trieste ;  but  very 
little  wine  is  exported.  The  oil  of  Istria  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  Provence.  The  stones 
and  refuse  of  the  olive  are  used  for  fuel,  and  are 
even  exported  to  Ancona.  The  olive  is  also 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  Quamero  islands, 
especially  Veglia  and  Cherso. 

The  chief  wild  animals  of  the  northern  districts 
are  the  chamois,  red  deer,  and  roebuck,  and  less 
frequently  the  wolf,  bear,  and  small  lynx.  In  the 
S.  pTovs.  the  ortolan  and  the  common  partridge, 
quails,  water-fowls,  and  birds  of  passage  are  com- 
mon. The  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and 
in  the  channels  between  the  islands,  furnishes  an 
abuiidance  of  fish  peculiar  to  those  waters. 

Mine*, — The  chief  wealth  of  Illyria  consists  in 
the  rich  metallic  veins  found  in  its  mountains. 
The  K.  mountain  chain  separating  Carinthia 
from  St^Tia  consists  of  transition  forma  tion»,  over- 
hang mica  slate,  which  composes  the  great  spine 
of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  contams  vast  quantities  of 
a  very  superior  iron  ore.  This  chain  opens  S.  into 
several  villas,  sending  tributaries  to  the  Drave ; 
and  in  these  secluded  districts  the  various  mining 
operations  are  carried  on,  favoured  by  the  water- 
power  aflbrded  by  the  mountain  torrents.  In  the 
valleys  in  the  Lieser,  Gurk,  Olsa,  Mettnitz,  and 
Lavaint,  iron  is  the  chief  product.  The  mountains 
near  Huttenberg  are  rivalled  in  productiveness 
only  by  the  most  prolific  of  the  Swedish  veins. 
The  ore  is  chiefly  the  carbonate  of  iron.  The 
average  annual  produce  of  iron  amounts  to  500,000 
cwt.,  and  of  coal  to  100,000  cwt.  I  ead  is  found  to 
the  extent  of  70,000  cwt.  per  annum.    But  the 

Quantity  of  metals  and  minerals  annually  pro- 
uced  corresponds  neither  with  the  wealth  of  the 
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mines  nor  with  the  wants  of  the  empire.  There 
are  rich  mines  of  lead  at  Bleibeig,  and  of  quick- 
silver at  Idria.  The  latter  are  situated  in  the  E. 
portion  of  the  Julian  Alps,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Isonzo.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  schistose  rock, 
breaking  through  the  predominant  limestone  of 
that  chain ;  and  as  the  veins  get  deeper  they  are 
said  to  become  richer.  Blasting  is  the  usual 
method  employed  for  obtaining  the  ore ;  and  the 
workmen,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  consequent 
heat  of  the  mines,  work  by  relays  of  eight  houn 
each  gang.  The  lowest  point  in  the  mine  is  300  ft. 
below  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  Idritza. 

Trade, — Istria  abounds  with  ports,  many  laige 
enough  to  shelter  whole  fleets,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Capo  d*  Istria,  Pirano  (Porto  Kose), 
Quieto,  Pola,  Parenzo,  and  Rovigno,  but  these  are 
only  frequented  by  the  barks  conveying  salt,  wine, 
oil,  gall  nuts,  charcoal,  bark,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  peninsula  to  Trieste  and  Venice. 
There  are  likewise  some  tolerable  haibouxs  in  the 
Quamero  Islands,  among  which  the  port  of  Lusain 
Piccolo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  capacious. 

The  roads  of  Illyria  are  as  good  as  in  most  parts 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  valleys  of  the  Drave 
and  Save  are  used  for  communications  between 
Tyrol  and  Salsburg,  and  Carinthia  and  CaraioUL 
Two  main  lines  of  common  road  lead  from  the 
capital  to  Trieste,  one  by  Klagenfurth  and  Goritz, 
the  other  by  Lavbach.  From  Goritz  the  former 
has  a  branch  to  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
while  the  latter  is  connected  by  roads  following  the 
vales  of  the  Save  and  Drave,  with  Hungary  and 
the  military  frontier  provs.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant means  of  intercommunication  is  the  great 
line  of  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  which 
runs  right  through  the  heart  of  Illyna,  and 
branches  of  which  extend  to  Agram,  in  (Jroatia,  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  Venice  on  the  other.  The 
ascent  of  the  main  line  over  the  Alps  is  effected 
by  an  unusually  steep  granite,  and  powerful  loco- 
motives of  extraordinary  size.  The  Vienna-Trieste 
railway  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the  exports  of 
Illyria.  The  internal  navigation  is  limited  to 
rafts  on  the  Save  and  Drave,  by  means  of  which 
rivera  and  their  tributaries,  much  timber  is  floated 
down  from  the  forests  to  the  Danube. 

Popufafion.—The  pop.  of  Illyria,  in  the  course 
of  20  years,  has  increased  in  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola  at  the  rate  of  17*4  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
Litorale  at  80*3  per  cent. 

The  inhab.  (with  the  exception  of  the  German 
settlers  and  of  the  Italians  who  have  immi- 
grated into  the  southem  circles)  are  of  Slavonian 
ori^n,  and  the  vernacular  language  of  Camiola, 
which  is  used  as  a  written  dialect,  is  one  of  the 
purest  of  the  Slavonic  idioms.  Camiola  isdivid^ 
into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  seats  of  the  Gorenxi 
Krainzi  and  the  Volenzi  Kraimi  ;  the  former  of 
which  are  the  mountaineers  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
the  latter  the  inhab.  of  the  valley  of  the  Save. 
The  Viparzif  in  the  valley  of  the  Wippach ;  the 
Kraschovzi,  on  the  Karst ;  the  Piuzchene^  in  the 
Poik  valley ;  and  the  Zoiizhe^  are  perhaps  only 
local  names.  The  general  denomination  for  the 
lUyrian  Slavonians  is  *  Windi  or  Wenden  *(  Venedi), 
The  inhab.  of  Friaul  call  themselves  *Furlani:* 
the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  ^letriani,^  and  the 
Quamero  Islands  by  *  LibumzV  Nearly  one 
million  of  the  inhab.  are  Slavonians. 

The  condition  of  the  Illyrian  pop.,  though  cer- 
tainly improving,  is  by  no  means  prosperous.  Like 
so  many  of  the  Slavonian  inhab.  of^the  empire, 
they  speak  a  language  which  has  not  for  centuries 
been  the  vehicle  of  intellectual  improvement,  and 
from  an  early  period  they  were  govemed  by  tyrants, 
who  availed  themselves  of  their  feudal  rights,  to 
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the  injury  of  the  people,  without  conferring  on 
them  any  of  the  advantages  incidental  to  that 
system.  In  fact  the  lUyrians  had  no  national 
existence  till  the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  ephe- 
meral kingdom  of  lllyria  which  he  established 
infused  a  spirit  into  all  classes,  which  awakened 
them  from  the  lethargy  of  ages.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant,  yet  the  change  in  his  con- 
dition for  the  better  within  the  present  century 
is  very  great.  The  mountaineers  of  Carinthia  and 
Upper  Camiola  are  the  poorest  and  worst  fed  of 
the  iiihab.  Amongst  them  '  cretins.'  or  idiots  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  recommended  to 
their  neighbours'  charity  by  the  superetitious 
notion  that  their  presence  in  a  family  indicates 
good  fortune.  Goitre  is  common  amongst  the 
mountaineers,  and  the  mortality  is  so  great  as 
scarcely  to  Admit  of  any  increase  in  the  pop.  The 
inhab.  of  the  valleys,  especially  those  living  near 
the  Save,  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  m  the 
district  of  Goritz  enjov  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity.  Istria,  witii  all  its  natural  advantages, 
IS  wo»e  cultivated,  and  less  civilised,  than  the  rest 
of  lllyria.  The  dress  of  the  mountaineers  resembles 
that  of  the  peasant  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg.  The 
women  wear  peaked,  broad-brimmed  hats ;  and  in 
Cannthia,  instead  of  stays,  they  wear  a  red  girdle, 
sewn  to  the  linen  tunic  or  shift,  which  is  seen 
between  the  upper  part  and  skirts  of  the  gown 
worn  over  it.  Formerly  the  men  of  the  Gail 
valley  wore  a  gay  dress  of  motley  colours,  from 
which  the  costume  of  Harlequin  in  the  Italian 
comedy  is  said  to  be  derived ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
tigures  in  pantomimes  are  believed  to  have  been 
originallv  caricatures  of  the  lUvrian  peasantry. 

ILMl5»STER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  hund.  Abdick  and  Bulstone, 
on  the  Ivel,  10  m.  SE.  Taunton,  4  m.  S.  by  W. 
Bath,  and  127  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  on  tlie  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,194,  and  of 
par.  3,241  in  1861.  Area  of  ^,  4,390  acres. 
The  town  comprises  two  streets,  mtersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  one  of  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  long :  the  houses  are  irregularly  built,  some 
being  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  greater  part 
merely  thatched.  The  church,  formerly  con- 
ventual, is  crucifoTm,  in  the  decorated  Gothic 
style,  and  has  a  square  embattled  and  pinnacled 
tower.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Weslcyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  to  which, 
as  weu  as  to  the  church,  are  attached  well-fre- 
quented Sunday  schools.  A  free  grammar-school 
was  founded  in  1550,  and  endowed  with  consider- 
able estates;  there  is  also  a  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  of  cleigymen's  widows.  Ilminster 
was  formerly  an  important  woollen  clothing 
town ;  but  its  industry  is  now  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  narrow  cloths,  and  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. Lace-net  mills  have  been  recentlv  estab- 
lished, and  give  emplo^'ment  to  several  hand& 
Petty  sessions  are  neld  in  the  market-house. 
Marketa  on  Saturday ;  fairs  for  horses,  live-stock, 
and  cheese,  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 

IMOLA  (an.  Forum  Comelii),  a  town  of  North 
ItaJy,  prov.  Bologna;  on  the  Santemo  and  the 
Em&ian  Way,  18  m.  NW.  Forli,  and  20  m.  SE. 
lk>logna,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona. 
Pop.  25,919  in  1862.  It  is  a  town  of  some  con- 
sideration, being  a  bishop's  see,  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  and  ditches,  and  further  defended 
by  an  old  castle.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
has  a  cathedral  and  15  other  churches,  numerous 
convents,  a  hospital,  theatre,  college,  and  a  literary 
academy,  of  some  celebrity,  termed  </«'  InduMtriosij 
which  has  included  among  its  members  several 
distinguished  indi\nduals.    It  has  manufactures 
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of  cream  of  tartar,  called  tartaro  de  BUogma^  and 
some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

INDIA  (BRITISH),  a  very  extensire  empire, 
situated  in  S.  Asia,  comprising  the  pro\'ince  under 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  Bengal,  Oude,  the 
Central  Provinces,  British  Burmah,  the  North- 
western Provinces,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the 
Punjaub,  besides  a  number  of  native  states  as 
well  as  of  foreign  states  under  Irtish  prutectioo. 
These  vast  dominions  lie  between  Ut.  5^  20'  and 
85©  15'  N.,  and  long.  65©  45'  and  140°  E.;  their 
principal  boundaries  being,  NW.  the  Indian 
Desert;  N.  the  Himalaya,  which,  in  the  upper 
provs.  of  Agra  and  in  Ai^am,  separates  them  m>m 
the  Chinese  empire,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan ;  E.  the 
Birman  empire  and  Siam,  and  S.  and  W.  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.  The  area  and  pop.  of  the  principal 
political  divisions  of  British  India  are  stated  as 
follows,  in  official  returns  of  the  year  1864. 


PoUtlcal  Dlriaioo* 

ArMSq.lCUw 

1 
PofNilatlai      1 

UnderGk)vemor-QeneraI 

46,870 

6,393.138    , 

Bengal  .... 

261,380 

40,466,690 

Oude      .... 

27,890 

8,071.075 

Central  Provlnoes 

108.660 

7,041,480 

British  Bannah    . 

90,070 

1,897,897 

North-west  Provinces  . 

86,380 

29,624,463 

Madras  .... 

140.917 

23,180.331 

Bombay 

143,043 

12,803,544 

Punjaub 

Total    .       .       . 
Native  States 

100,406 

14,794,611 

1,004,616 

143,271,210     , 

601.050 

47,849.199 

Foreign  States 

1/J54 

517,149 

To  the  foregoing  territories,  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  the  British,  there  may  be  added  the 
tributary  states  of  Berar,  Oude,  Mysore,  Travan- 
core.  Cochin,  Sattarah,  the  dom.  of  the  Nizam,  and 
of  the  Rajpoot  and  Bundlecund  chiefs,  which 
are  substantially  administered  by  British  rulers, 
and  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  suirounded  by 
British  territories. 

The  physical  geography,  products,  inhabs.,  in- 
dustiT,  d:c,  of  the  several  di\'isions,  provinces, 
and  districts  of  British  India,  will  be  found  treated 
of  under  the  head  Hindostan,  and  in  separate 
articles  appropriated  to  each.  The  present  article 
will,  therefore,  be  principally  occupied  with 
topics,  such  as  the  general  government,  the 
revenue  system,  army,  and  commerce  of  British 
India,  that  could  not  be  conveniently  introduced 
under  any  other  head. 

Government — Previously  to  1773,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  part  of  India  which  then  belonged  to 
the  British  was  vested  in  the  E.  India  Company. 
The  body  of  proprietors  of  E.  India  stodc,  assem- 
bled in  general  court,  elected  24  direictors,  to 
whom  the  executive  power  was  entrusted,  the 
body  of  proprietors  reserving  exclusively  to  them- 
selves all  l^pslative  authority.  A  vote  in  the 
court  of  proprietors  was  acquued  by  the  holders 
of  b^OU  of  the  company's  stock  ;*but,  to  be  a 
director,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  2,0001.  stock. 
The  directors,  with  their  diairman  and  deputy 
chairman,  were  chosen  annually,  and  subfsequently 
subdivided  themselves,  for  despatch  of  business, 
into  ten  separate  committees.  As  early  as  1707,  the 
three  principal  presidencies  into  which'British  India 
was  long  dmded — those  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Bengal,  were  in  existence.  Each  was  governed 
by  a  president  or  governor,  and  a  council  of  fnnn 
9  to  12  members,  appointed  by  commission  of  the 
company.  All  power  was  lo(^^  in  the  president 
and  council  jomtly,  everv  question  tnat  came 
before  them  licing  decided  4)y  a  majority  of  votes. 
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Itf  1726,  ft  chasrter  was  gnmted,  by  which  the 
company  were  permitted  to  establish  a  mayor's 
court  at  each  of  the  presidencies,  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  empowered  to  decide 
in  civil  cases  of  all  descriptions,  with  an  appeal 
from  their  jurisdiction  to  the  president  and  comi- 
dL  The  latter  were  also  vested  with  the  power 
of  holding  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  pienal  judicature,  in  all  cases  excepting 
thcMe  of^hi^h  treason,  as  well  as  a  court  of  re- 
quests, for  the  decision,  by  summary  procedure, 
of  pecuniary  questions  of  mconsiderable  amount. 
Added  to  this,  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace 
were  granted  to  the  membexB  of  the  council, 
and  to  them  only,  the  president  being,  at  the  same 
time,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  force 
stationed  within  his  presidency.  The  officers  of 
the  company  were  thus  recognised  as  judges  in 
their  own  cause  in  all  cases ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  of  the  mayors'  courts,  they  still 
held  all  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  executive 
functions,  both  civil  and  military,  in  their  own 
hands. 

In  1773,  the  great  increase  in  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  company  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government  at  home ;  while  the  financial 
embarruuments  of  the  company,  and  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  government  of  India, 
furnished  ample  ^nnds  for  interference.  In  con- 
sequence, the  ministry  introduced  two  bills  into 
parliament,  distinctly  amertin^  the  claim  of  the 
crown  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  com- 
pany, raising  the  qualification  to  vote  in  the  court 
of  proprietors  from  the  possession  of  5002.  to  that 
of  1,000/L  stock;  giving  to  every  proprietor  pos- 
sessed of  8,0002.  2  votes,  of  6,000/L  8  votes,  and  of 
10,0002.  4  votes ;  limiting  the  annual  election  of 
the  whole  24  dirisctors  to  that  of  6  onlv ;  vesting 
the  government  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  a 
governor-general,  with  a  salary  of  26,0002i  a  year, 
and  4  councillors,  of  8,0002.  each ;  rendering  the 
other  presidencies  subordinate  to  that  of  Bcaogal ; 
and  establishing  at  Calcutta  a  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  with  8,0002. 
a  year,  and  three  puime  judges,  with  6,0(KNL  a 
year  each,  appointed  by  the  crown.  As  subsidiary 
articles  it  was  proposed,  Uiat  the  first  governor- 
general  and  councillors  should  be  nominated  by 
parliament  in  the  act,  and  hold  their  office  for  five 
yean,  after  which  the  patronage  of  those  great 
offices  should  revert  to  the  directors,  but  still  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  crown ;  that  every 
thing  in  the  company's  correspondence  from  India 
whidi  related  to  dvil  or  military  afiairs,  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration 
of  the  revenues,  should  be  laid  before  ministers; 
that  no  person  in  the  service  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  company  should  be  allowed  to  receive  pre- 
sents ;  and  that  the  governor-general,  councillors, 
and  judges  diould  be  excluded  from  all  commercial 
speculations  and  pursuits. 

Mr.  Pitt's  India  bUl  of  1784  established  the 
board  of  control,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the 
privy  council,  appointed  by  the  king,  two  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  being  ^ways  mem- 
bers. The  president  of  the  board  was,  in  fact, 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  is  the  officer  re- 
i^ponsible  for  its  government,  and  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  boanL  The  superintendence  of  the 
latter  extended  over  the  whole  civil  and  military 
transactions  carried  on  in  India. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1838 
(3  dc  4  William  IV.  cap.  85),  under  which  the 
company  held,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  board 
of  control,  the  political  government  and  patronage 
of  British  India.  The  supreme  authority  was 
vested  in  the  govemor-generali  He  was  nominated 
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by  the  court  of  directors,  the  noio!nation  heang 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign,  and  was 
assisted  by  a  council  of  five  membos,  three  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors, 
from  amongst  persons  who  were  or  had  been  ser- 
vants of  the  company ;  the  fourth  was  also  chosen 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  firom  amongst  persona 
unconnected  with  the  company ;  and  the  fifth  was 
the  commander-in-chief,  taking  rank  and  prece- 
dence immediately  after  the  govemor-generBl. 
The  other  presidencies  had  also  their  govemora 
and  councils,  subordinate  to  the  eovemor  and 
council  of  the  Bengal  presidency ;  tne  presidency 
of  Agra,  however,  comprising  the  upper  provinces 
of  Bengal,  was  administered  by  a  Ueut-govemor 
only.  The  governor-general  in  council  was  com-> 
petent  to  mue  laws  for  the  whole  of  British  India, 
which  were  binding  upon  all  the  courts  of  justice, 
unless  annulled  by  higher  authority.  Paruament 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  supersede  or  suspend 
all  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  governor-general ; 
and  the  court  of  directors  had  also  power  to  disallow 
them. 

This  constitution  remained  in  force  till  the  veai 
1858,  when  the  present  form  of  government  of  tibe 
Indian  empire  was  established  by  the  Act  21  and 
22  Victoria,  cajp.  106,  called  <An  Act  for  the  better 

fovemment  ot  India,'  sanctioned  August  2, 1858. 
\y  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  the  toxitories  here- 
tofore under  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Compsitay  are  vested  in  her  majesty,  and  all  its 
powers  are  exercised  in  her  name ;  all  territorial 
and  other  revenues  and  all  tributes  and  other  pay- 
ments are  likewise  received  in  her  name,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India  alone,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
One  of  her  majesty^s  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
called  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  b  invested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  com- 
pany or  by  the  board  of  control,  and  aU  warrants 
and  orders  under  her  majesty's  sign-manual  must 
be  countersigned  by  the  same.  The  executive 
authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  governor-general 
or  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India. 

The  administration  of  the  Indian  empire  is  en- 
trusted bv  the  charter  of  August  2,  1858,  to  a 
council  of  state  for  India.  The  council  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven  are  dected  by  the 
court  of  directors  from  their  own  body,  and  eight 
are  nominated  by  the  crown.  Vacancies  in  the 
council,  if  among  those  nominated,  are  filled  up  by 
the  government,  and  if  among  the  elected,  by  an 
election  by  the  other  members  of  the  counol ;  but 
the  major  part  of  the  council  must  be  of  persons 
who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  Inaia,  and 
not  have  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  their  appointment;  and  no  person 
not  so  qualified  can  be  elected  or  appointed,  unless 
nine  of  the  continuing  members  be  so  qualified. 
The  office  is  held  during  good  behaviour:  but  a 
member  may  be  removed  upon  an  address  from 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  No  member  is  to  sit 
or  vote  in  Parliament.  The  salary  of  each  is  fixed 
at  1,2002.  a-year,  payable,  together  with  that  of 
the  secretaiy  of  state»  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India. 

The  duties  of  the  council  of  state  are,  under  the 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  conduct  the 
business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  re- 
lation to  the  government  of  and  the  correspondence 
with  India ;  but  every  order  sent  to  India  must  be 
signed  by  the  secretary,  and  all  despatches  from 
governments  and  presidencies  in  India  must  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary.  The  secretary  has  to 
divide  the  council  into  committees  to  direct  what 
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departments  than  be  imder  each  committee  re- 
spectively, and  to  n^gnlate  the  transaction  of 
business.  Tbe  secretary  acts  as  fvesident  of  the 
cooncil,  and  has  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  a 
▼ice-president.  The  meetings  of  the  ootmcil  are 
held  at  times  fixed  by  at&t  of  the  secretary; 
but  at  least  one  meeting  most  be  held  every  weelc, 
at  which  not  less  than  five  memben  most  be 
present. 

The  government  in  India  is  exercised  by  a 
'supreme  council,*  sitting  at  Calcutta,  and  con- 
sistmg  of  five  ordinary  and  from  six  to  ten  extra- 
ordinary members,  premded  over  by  the  governor- 
genend.  Tbe  minisrtiy,  divided  in  tbe  departments 
of  foreign  aflfiurB,  finances,  the  interior,  military 
administration,  andpnblic  works,  forms  part  of  the 
supreme  oonnoL  The  appointment  of  the  minis- 
ters,  the  members  of  the  coundl,  and  tbe  executive 
govemom  and  lieutcnant-go\^ernora  of  the  various 
territories  and  provinces  of  the  empire  rests  with 
the  govemor-generaL 

JRevenme  System, — The  land  tax  eonstitates  the 
principd  source  of  the  revenue  of  Britash  India,  as 
It  has  always  done  of  aU  eastern  states.  The  go- 
vernments of  such  countries  may,  in  fact,  be  said 
to  be  the  real  proprietors  of  the  land ;  but  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  tbe  cultivators  have  a  pnpetual, 
hereditary,  and  transferable  riffht  of  occupancy,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  share  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  demanded  l^  the  government. 
The  value  of  this  right  of  occupancy  to  the  rural 
pop.  depends  on  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
they  have  been  able  to  oppose  to  the  exactions  cX 
arbitrary  governments.  In  Bengal  and  the  adja- 
cent provs.  of  India,  from  the  peculiarly  timid 
character  of  the  inhabs.,  and  the  open  and  ex- 
posed nature  of  the  country,  this  resistance  has 
oeen  trifling  indeed,  and,  consequently,  the  value 
of  the  right  of  occupancy  in  the  peasant,  or  ryot 
(an  Arabic  word,  meaning  subject),  has  been  pro- 
portionally reduced.  This,  also,  may  be  con- 
sidered, though  with  some  modifications,  as  being 
nearly  the  condition,  in  this  respect,  of  the  inhabs. 
of  evciy  part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
comprising  more  than  naif  the  pop.  of  Hindostan. 
But  where  the  country  is  naturally  difilcudt,  the 
peojde  have  been  able  more  effectually  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  head  landlord,  or  state, 
and  to  retain  a  valuable  share  in  the  property  of 
the  BoiL  This  has  been  particnlariy  the  case 
along  the  ghauts,  as  in  Bednore,  Ganara,  Malabar, 
Ac ;  the  inhabs.  of  which  territories  not  only  lay 
claim  to  a  right  of  private  property  in  the  soil,  but 
have  been  generallv  ready  to  support  thdr  daim 
by  force  of  arms,  lliere  can  be  no  question,  in- 
deed, that  the  same  modified  right  of  property  for- 
merly existed  every  where;  and  it  is  indeed  im- 
possible that  otherwise  the  land  should  ever  have 
oeen  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  But,  in  those 
parts  of  India  which  could  be  readily  overrun  by  a 
military  force,  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  has 
long  been  little  else  than  the  right  to  cultivate 
one  s  paternal  acres  fbr  behoof  of  others,  the  culti- 
vators reserving  only  a  bare  subsistence  for  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  practice  in  Ben- 
gal was  to  divide  the  g^oss  produce  of  the  soil,  on 
tbe  metayer  principle,  into  equal  shares,  wherec^ 
one  was  retained  by  the  cultivator,  the  other  going 
to  government  as  rent  or  tax«  Tbe  officers  em- 
ployed to  collect  this  revenue  were  called  xemm- 
dan ;  and  in  the  course  of  tune  their  office  seems 
to  have  become  hereditary.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  Persian,  semindar  and  landholder  are  sy- 
nonymous; and  this  etymology,  coupled  with  tfie 
hereditary  nature  of  their  dfioe,  which  brought 
them  exclusively  into  contact  with  the  ryat^  or 
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I  occupier,  as  well  as  with  the  govetttmcnl,  led 
many  to  beheve  that  the  zemindars  were  in  wtaSm 
tbe  owners  of  the  land,  and  that  tbe  ryots  were 
their  tenants.  This,  however,  it  is  nomr'adnutted 
on  all  hands,  was  an  inoonect  opinian.  The  ae- 
mindars  in  reality  were  tax-gatneteta,  and  wer^ 
in  fact,  obliged  to  pay  to  the  goyemmcnt  mk 
taitkaot  the  produce  collected  from  the  lyota,  re- 
taining only  one-tenth  as  a  oompesiaation  lor  thdr 
trouble ;  and,  so  long  sh  the  lyots  paid  their  lixfd 
oontribation,  they  could  not  be  ooMed  firam  tbesr 
possessions,  nor  be  in  anywise  intesfeed  with. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  nofw  been  stated. 
the  perpetual  or  zemindary  settlonent,  ertablisbed 
by  Lord  Comwallis  in  Bengal,  in  1793,  was  made 
on  the  assumption  that  the  eemindars  w^k  the 
proprietora  of  the  eml.    His  lordship,  indeed, 
fiir  fhim  being  penonaDy  satisfied  that  soch 
really  the  case  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  create  a 
class  of  large  proprietors,  uid  to  give  them  wjn  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.    It  is  dear,  however,  that  this  wirii  oouM 
not  be  realised  without  destroying  the  penuancst 
rights  of  the  ryots,  for,  unless  this  wev«  acoom- 
plished,  the  semindars  could  not  interfere  in  tbe 
management  of  their  estates.    The  interest  «f  the 
zemiiraarB,  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  were  pftainiy 
irreoondlshle ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  Umair 
would  endeavour  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the  ooo- 
dition  of  tenants  at  wilL    But  this  neoesaary  ooo- 
sequence  was  either  overiooked  or  inelKBetaaDr 
provided  against.    The  zemindars  became,  xmAst 
condition  ot  their  pairing  the  assessmoit,  or  quit- 
rent,  due  to  government,  profNietors  or  owners  of 
the  land.     The  amount  of  the  assessment  was 
fixed  at  the  average  of  what  it  had  been  far  a  few 
years  previously,  and  it  was  dedared  to  be  per- 
pehud  and  mvetriabU  at  that  amount.    When  a 
zemindar  fell  into  arrear  with  gorenmient,  hb 
estate  might  be  either  sold  or  resumed. 

That  the  assessment  was  at  Uie  outset  too  hM 
<ynnot  well  be  doubted;   and  it  most  ever  be 
matter  of  regret  that  the  settlement  was  not  made 
with  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  rather  than  with 
the  zemindars;  but,  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  defects,  the  measure  waa,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  boon  to  India.    Until  the  intiodnction  of 
the  perpetual  system  into  Bengal,  the  revenoe  was 
raised  by  a  wxriahU  as  well  as  a  most  oppressive 
land-tax.    In  France,  Italy,  and  otber  parts  erf* 
Europe,  where  the  mtiHayer  system  is  introdnoed, 
the  landlord  seldom  or  never  gets  half  the  prodaoe, 
unless  be  also  furnish  the  stMik  and  farming  capi- 
tal, and,  in  most  cases,  the  and.    But  in  India. 
neither  the  government  nor  the  semindan  do  any 
thing  of  the  sort:  they  merely  sap|dy  the  land, 
which  is  usually  divided  into  very  smaU  portions, 
mostly  about  6,  and  rarely  amounting  to  24  acre& 
A  demand  on  the  occupiers  of  such  patches  for 
half  the  produce  is  quite  extravasant,  and  hence 
the  excessive  poverty  of  the  people,  whidi  is  soeJi 
as  to  stagger  belief.    Still,  bowevtf,  the  perpetual 
system  was  vastly  preferable  in  principle,  and  aLw 
in  its  practical  mfluence,  to  any  otaer  revenue 
system  hitherto  established  in  India.  It  set  limits 
to  fiscal  rapadty,  and  establisbed,  as  it  were,  a 
rampart  l>cyo°<^  which  no  tax-giitherer  dared  to 
intrude.    The  enormous  amount  of  the  assessment 
and  the  rigour  with  whidi  payment  was  at  first 
enforced,  ruined  an  immense  nmnber  of  zemindars. 
But  their  lands  having  come  into  new  and  more 
efficient  hands,  a  bett»  system  of  management 
was  introduced,  and  the  limitation  of  the  govern- 
ment demand  gave  a  stimulus  to  improvement  ia 
Hindostan. 

The  land  revenue  in  most  parts  of  British  India 
is  assessed  under  the  system  now  described;  but 
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in  BotiM  ports  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  in  the 
ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  native  states,  a  different  plan  is 
adopted,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  vil- 
iage  w^ttem.  This  83rstem,  though  defective  in 
many  respects,  is  superior  to  the  ryotwar  system, 
and,  in  some  points,  is  even  preferable  to  t^e  per- 
petual system.  It  is  a  settlement  made  between 
the  ^vemment  and  the  cultivators,  through  the 
medium  of  the  native  village  officers,  who  appor- 
tion the  assessment  without  any  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  govemment'functionariea.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
a  villa^  paid  to  government  The  authorities 
know  httle  of  the  precise  property  of  any  of  the 
proprietors :  it  is  not  the  mterest  or  the  wish  of 
the  village  that  they  should  ;  and  if  any  member 
of  the  communi^  fail  to  pay  his  share,  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  viJUoge  at  large  to  settle,  and  they 
usually  come  forwanl  and  pay  it  for  him.  These, 
however,  are  private  arrangements ;  and  the  mo- 
cudtHm,  or  headman,  through  whom  the  govern- 
ment settles  with  the  cultivators,  has  no  power 
from  government  to  enforce  the  assessment  on  the 
particular  defaulter.  The  tax  to  be  paid  by  eaph 
villager  is  settled  by  the  villagers  amongst  them- 
selves ;  the  total  assessment  being  calcuUted  after 
inquiry  into  the  property  of  the  village — ^what  it 
has  paid  and  what  it  can  pay — regular  surveys  of 
the  village  boundaries,  and  of  its  lands,  having 
been  previously  made  by  government.  Themo- 
cuddim  or  pottnl  (headman)  is  elected  by  the  vil- 
lagers; and,  if  the  latter  become  dissatisfied  with 
him,  Uiey  turn  him  out  of  office.  This  system 
may  have,  and  doubtless  has,  its  disadvantages : 
the  potails  may,  from  various  motives,  unequally 
assess  the  viUagers;  and  the  tendent^  to  cul- 
tivate waste  lands  will  not  be  so  strong  as  under 
the  perpetual  settlement ;  but  the  Utter  effect  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  under  this 
than  under  the  ryotwar  system ;  nor  does  the  vil- 
lage system  involve  the  same  inquisitorial  acts  on 
the  piurt  of  government. 

Besides  the  lands  subject  to  the  foregoing  sys- 
tems of  assessment,  a  considerable  extent  of  land 
in  India  is  held  rent-free.  Throughout  Hindostan, 
and  indeed  throughout  Asia,  China  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, a  considerable  portion  of  the  land-tax  is 
assigned  to  a  great  variety  of  parties,  and  for 
various  purposes.  Lands  have  .  been  given  to 
pubUc  omcers  as  the  reward  of  their  services ;  to 
men  of  learning ;  to  the  favourites  of  sovereigns ; 
for  the  maintenance  of  dvil  and  military  public 
establishments ;  and  for  the  endowment  or  cha- 
ritable, educational,  and  religious  institutions. 
The  grants,  especiallv  those  for  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, mosques,  and  shrines,  were  in  perpetuity; 
and  others  became  so  through  the  usage  of  India. 
Inscriptions  on  stone  and  oraas,  found  in  mosi 
parts  of  India,  attest  the  antiquity  of  these  grants. 
One  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  ooevsl  with 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  hun- 
dreds are  of  dates  antecedent  to  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. (Asiat.  Researches,  i. ;  Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Asiat,  Soc.,  pasaim,)  The  extent  of  these  iree 
tenure  lands  throughout  India  is  very  great.  In 
the  ceded  territory  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
they  are  estimated  to  amount  to  one-nfth  part  of 
the  entire  surface.  In  the  N.  W.  provs.  of  the  Ben- 
gal presidency,  the  £ree  tenure  lands  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  British  oommissionen  to  amount 
to  44,951,770  begahs  ,the  land-tax  of  which,  if  as- 
sessed in  the  usual  manner,  would  have  amount^ 
to  1,236,000/.  From  an  inquiry  made  in  1777,  it 
appeared  that  the  rent-free  lands,  in  Bengal  Proper, 
amounted  to  8,575,942  begahs,  or  2,164,554  acres, 
which  would  have  yielded  a  tax  of  1,256,8901!.  a 
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▼ear.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  rent-fit*e 
lands  under  the  Agra  presidency  were  at  the  very 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  the  Mohammedan  power ; 
and  the  territory  in  which  they  are  included  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans  for  nx 
ctntttHea.  But,  notwithstanding  their  bigotry  and 
despotism,  they  r^pected  the  free  tenures,  ^ey 
also,  much  to  their  honour,  respected  them  in  a 
singular  degree  in  Bengal,  where  most  of  them 
had  originally  consbted  of  tracts  of  waste  or  wild 
land,  reclaimed  by  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
grantees,  or  their  heirs  and  successors.  Lord  Com- 
walUs,  and  the  Indian  council  of  his  day,  con- 
firmed the  possession  of  the  rent-free  lands  to  their 
holders,  on  the  same  perpetual  tenure  as  the  taxed 
lands ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  those  that  held 
under  a  free  tenure  prior  to  1765  should  remain 
untaxed  *  for  ever.' 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  receipts  of 
the  ^vemment  of  India  from  the  land-tax,  in- 
clndmg  »ayer  and  moturpha—the  first  comprising 
variable  imposts,  such  as  toUs  and  town  duties, 
and  the  latter  taxes  on  houses  and  shops — ^in  the 
various  territories  in  each  of  the  years  1860, 1861, 
and  1862.  The  last  column  gives  the  entire  net 
receipts,  from  all  sources,  during  the  same  three 
years  :^ 
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The  total  land  revenue  of  British  India,  ex- 
clusive of  aai^  and  mohuj^iOj  amounted  to 
18,757,400/.  in  1860;  to  18,508,99U  in  1861 ;  and 
to  19,684,668/:  in  1862.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
each  of  these  three  years,  the  land-tax  prodnced 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  net  receipts.  Next 
to  the  land-tax,  the  most  important  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  Indian  government  are  the  opium 
and  salt  monopolies.  The  net  receipts  frxim  opium 
were  6,169,778/.  in  1860;  6,768,292/.  in  1861 ;  and 
4,909,805/.  in  1862 ;  and  those  from  salt  amounted 
to  2,313,218^  in  1860 ;  to  3,064,982/.  in  1861 ;  and 
to  8,916,151/.  in  1862.  The  net  receipts  from  cua- 
toms,  the  last  of  the  notable  sources  of  Indian 
revenue,  amounted  to  8,701,210/,  in  1860;  to 
8,999,435/.  in  1861 ;  and  to  2,632,591/.  in  1862. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1858,  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  empire  are  subject  to  the 
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contiol  of  tbe  secretary  in  ootmcfl,  and  no  grant 
or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  sach  revenue  can 
be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  council. 

Such  parts  of  tbe  revenues  of  India  as  may  be 
remitted  to  Engbmd,  and  monevB  arising  in  Great 
Britain,  must  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  paid  ont  on  drafts  or  orders  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  council,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  or  one  of  his  under-secretaries.  The 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point from  time  to  time  an  auditor  of  the  accounts, 
with  power  to  inspect  all  books  and  examine  all 
officers,  and  his  report  must  be  laid  before  par- 
liament. The  accounts  of  the  whole  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  empire  must  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  gron  amount 
of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India,  in 
each  of  the  years  ending  April  80,  firom  1868  to 
1863:-- 


Tmti  coded 

A|irQ90 

laladU 

Boom 

CIlMIOT 

Reman* 

EspmdlCnn 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1863 

£ 
81,706,776 
86,060,788 
89,705,822 
42,903.234 
48,829,472 
45,143,752 

£ 

85,078,528 
43,590,794 
44,622,269 
41,529,978 
87,245,756 
86,800,806 

£ 
6,162,048 
7.4<;6,136 
7,239,451 
5,394,646 
6,634,344 
6,515,601 

Adding  together  the  Indian  expenditure  and 
the  home  charges,  the  financial  accounts  of  India 
for  the  year  1862-^  stood  as  follows:— 

£45,148,753 
43,316,407 


The  Total  Gross  Revenue  of  1863-63  was 
The  Total  Expenditure  ,    .       « 


Borplos       .       .       •    £1,827,345 

The  cost  of  the  army,  of  the  civil  and  political 
establishment,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
form  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  in  India. 
Thev  amounted  to  the  following  sums,  in  each  of 
the  years  1860, 1861,  and  1868 :— 


Tmn  nidcd 
SOth  April 

XUitM7 

ClUtffH 

Civil  and 

Political 

EstobliahiiMBto 

IntrrMtef 

1860 
1861 
1863 

£ 

80,909,556 
16,780,231 
13,681,900 

£ 

8,834,888 
8,758,078 
8,632,294 

£ 

8.128,828 
8.232,104 
8/)97,363 

According  to  returns  published  in  April,  1862, 
the  whole  Indian  army  numbered  nearly  200,000, 
of  which  number  8,962  were  European  onicers,  and 
70,489  European  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men ;  the  native  officers  and  men  amounting  to 
108,382,  exclusive  of  11,652  men  in  the  Punjaub 
local  force.  The  distribution  of  these  troops  was 
tA  follows :  88,000,  in  round  numbers,  in  Bengal, 
the  North-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub; 
42,000  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  64,000  in 
Madras. 

The  interest  on  the  registered  debt  of  India 
amounted  to  3,184,897/.  on  April  80,  1868.  A 
return  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  in 
Sept.  1864,  steted  the  debt  of  India  at  1 16,721,1 22/L ; 
but  this  included  2,031, 970/L  capital  of  railway 
companies  remainini^  in  the  home  treasuxy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  did  not  include  the  chaige  for 
the  dividend  on  the  6,000,000/.  capital  stock  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  is  subject  to  redemp- 
tion by  parliament  under  the  act  of  1833. 

Roads  and  AstAcuys.— Throughout  the  wifole 
of  the  immense  basin  of  the  Ganges  there  is  an 


extenstve  inland  navigation ;  and  this,  also*  is  the 
case  in  the  vallevs  of  the  larger  rivers  in  Uie  K.  ; 
but  elsewhere  the  inland  mde,  where  lallwmv* 
have  not  been  established,  is  greatly  impeded  \^ 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  imperfect  nwaim  o« 
conveyance.   With  the  exception  of  various  mili- 
tary roads,  but  very  few  nt  for  cazriag«8  h^ve 
beoi  constructed  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
internal  commerce  of  India,  however,  has 
greatly  developed  of  late  years  by  the  constmction 
of  several  great  lines  of  railways,  made  under  th^ 
guarantee  of  the  government.   On  Jane,  80, 18i&3. 
the  mtem  of  guaranteed  nulways  compfised   a 
length  of  4,917  m.,  of  which  3,18^  were  open  lc»r 
traffic    The  net  profits  in  the  year  endini^  Jane 
80,  1868,  on  2,161  m.  of  railway,  amoanted  to 
690,884/.;  and  to  915,0772.  in  the  yetf  ending 
June  30, 1864,  on  2,489  m.    The  number  of  p&»- 
sengers  conveyed  in  the  latter  year  was  1 1,781,683, 
compared  with  9,242,540  in  the  former.    The  tobJ 
expenditure  of  capital  on  the  lines  which  were 
open,  or  in  ooune  of  construction,  amounted  on 
May  1, 1865,  to  54,942,029iL    The  expenditnre  in 
1865  amounted  to  rather  more  than  5,000,000/. — 
about    1,800,000/.    expended    in   EngUnd,    and 
8,350,000/.  in  India.    The  total  amoont  estxmatcd 
to  be  required  for  the  undertakings  will  reach 
77,500,000/.    The  number  of  shareholdera  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1864  was  29,303  in  England,  and 
777  in  India;  the  latter  number  oonsistinf^  of  344 
Europeans  and  893  natives.     There  were  also 
6,453  debenture  holders.    Up  to  the  end  of  18^ 
the  government  had  advanced  13,160,589^  to  the 
railway  companies  for  guaranteed  interest,  but 
about  3,800,000/.  had  been  paid  back  oat  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railways,  leaving  nearly  10,000,OOU£. 
still  due  to  the  government.    The  charge  npos 
the  government  was  2,567,748/.  in  the  year  18^ ; 
but  the  receipts  from  traffic  which  went  in  dimi- 
nution of  this  charge  amoanted  to  about  1,000,000/, 
and  in  1865  reached  1,800,000/1 

Trade  and  Commerce, — Com,  cotton,  deaginooa 
plants,  and  sugar  are  the  most  important  otgeets 
of  inland  commerce.  The  chief  trade  in  rice 
takes  place  within  the  tract  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Ganges.  X.  of  lat  25^,  it  is  superseded 
by  that  of  wheat  and  bwley.  Cotton  is  growu 
in  every  latitude  in  India.  It  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally, ooane,  dirty,  and  short  in  the  staple ; 
and  inferior  to  moist  other  kinds  brooght  to  the 
markets  of  Europe.  But  this  is  not  owinff  so  much 
to  any  natural  incapacity  on  the  part  of  India  to 

{produce  good  cotton,  as  to  the  want  of  care  in  se- 
ecting  the  seed,  and  the  culture  of  the  plants  In 
these  respects,  too,  some  very  material  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  of  late  years ;  and  a  gwd 
deal  of  the  vast  amount  of  cotton  brought  iruro 
India  during  the  American  civil  war,  was  greatly 
superior  to  ue  old  produce.  But  it  is  still  sasoep- 
tible  of  much  improvement. 

Next  to  cotton,  the  most  important  articles 
of  export  are  spices,  opium,  rice,  dyes,  and  seeds. 
Sugar  is  a  prmdpEd  article  of  internal  cultine 
and  trade,  but  is  not  exported  in  large  quan- 
tity. It  is  principally  raised  in  the  great  plain 
of  the  Ganges.  The  average  annual  ooommp- 
tion  of  sugar  in  Hindostan  has  been  estimated 
at  between  11  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  a  head.  The  ave- 
rage consumption  of  salt  is  estimated  at  15  Itia.  per 
head.  The  other  staples  of  the  inland  trade  are 
indigo,  opium,  silk,  tobacco,  nitre,  oil-skins,  drugSi 
hides,  lime,  and  timber.  The  commercial  progreA 
of  British  India  within  recent  times  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  two  tables,  which  give  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported, 
as  well  as  of  those  exported  in  each  of  the  two 
years  1851  and  1868. 
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I  iiicreoae  id  the  exports  of  India  in  Ihe  shorl. 

J. I  I((j1-63  liu  been  Inily  eitrttordiniiy,  aad 

almust  unpanlleled  in  the  commercial  hieloiy  of 
any  other  cooiiuy.  The  augmentotioD  of  the  ex- 
poita  of  raw  coiton  alone,  nearly  fourfold  in  quon- 
Lty.  and  more  thou  eigblfuld  in  value,  is  quiM 
'  ithoat  precedent. 
Tlie  chief  commercisl  intercourse  of  India  iji,  ai 
isy  be  expected,  with  the  L'nitid  KinBdom,  The 
lolal  value  of  the  importe  from,  and  the  exporta  to, 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Ihe  four  annua)  periodn, 
1H50,  lli.'ili,  IStiO,  and  IBIhi,  is  given  iu  the  sub- 
joined Ubolai  statement ; — 
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..  and  the  92nd  and  109lh  of  E.  Ion. 
iiune  Birmab,  Siani,  and  Anam,  the  Malay  pe- 
luinla,  Laoa,  the  Tenosserim  provt,  Aracon,  Ca- 
ay,  Cochor,  Assam,  and  the  Bengal  districts  of 
rUiet,  Tipperah,  and  Chittsgong. 
INDIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
^  in  the  NW,  part  of  the  Union,  having  N.  tbe 
lake  and  acata  ot  Michigan,  £.  Ohi<i,  W.  Illincns, 
and  S.  Kentucky,  from  which  It  is  separated  bi" 
Jie  Ohio.  Length,  N.  to  a,  270  m.;  averaffe 
:>resdth,130m.  Area,SS,809sq.m.;  pap.],S5a,428 
in  1H60.  Surface  generally  level  or  undutatin);; 
there  are,  however,  some  extensive  hillv  tracts  m 
diflennt  pans.  The  chief  elevatjons  ia  tbe  state 
are  the  blul&  which  skirt  the  Ohio; 
"  the  countrv  immediatelv  N.  of 
dy  wooded.  The  centiol  and  N.  ports  con- 
sist chieflv  of  level  prairies,  intenrpened  with  small 
lakes  and  swampn.  Next  to  the  Ohio,  the  prin- 
dpal  river  is  the  Wabash.  It  rises  in  the  NE., 
and,  flowing  first  W.  and  afUrwards  8,,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  divides  this  state  from 
Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  after  a  course  of 
4S0  m.,  the  greater  part  uf  which  is  navlnble.  It 
has  several  tributaries,  including  the  Whit«  and 
the  R.  Fork,  which  also  are  navigable  for  ■  con- 
siderable distance-  The  other  principsl  riveis  are 
the  St.  Joseph,  which  fsUs  into  t^e  Michigan, 
andtbeKankanee,anaffiuentorihBlllinoi>.  The 
clitoate  diifefa  little  from  that  of  Ohio  and  lllinais^ 
but  Indiana  is  eomewbat  less  subject  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  thah  Ihe  latter  state.  The 
winters  seldom  lost  longer  than  six  weeks;  the 
Wabash,  however,  is  at  that  season  frozen  over  so 
as  to  be  cmeeed  with  safety.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash,  bilious  fevem,  agues,  &c.  are 
very  prevalent  during  eunuDer. 

&nl  in  most  parts  very  fertile.  Tbe  agricultural 
products  are  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  states  on 
tbe  K.  and  W.  Little  is  known  of  the  metalhc 
resources  of  the  states  Large  quantities  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  are  met  with  in  the  S.  along 
the  hanks  of  the  Ohio.  The  sute  possesses  an 
exieniuve  system  of  internal  navigation,  including 
Ihe  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  extending  from  the 
W.  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  Wa- 
bash, a  distance  of  187  nu,  with  a  prolongation 
down  Ihe  Wabash  to  Evansville,     The  railway 
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system  is  also  very  complete.  The  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  railway,  with  its  prolongation,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  line,  runs  through  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  state,  while  the  north  and  centre 
are  intersected  by  seven  different  lines,  centering 
at  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  64  cos.  Indianapolis,  on 
White  Rivo",  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  the 
cap.  and  seat  of  government :  the  other  chief  towns 
are  New  Albany,  Madison,  and  Yinoennes.  The 
government  consists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-- 
governor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, the  whole  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 
people  at  ttke  general  elections  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  October.  The^  hold  their  offices  for 
two  years.  Senators,  50  m  number,  and  repre- 
sentatives, 98  in  number,  in  the  year  1865,  con- 
stitute the  legislature,  the  style  of  which  is  the 
general  assembly  of  Iiadiana.  The  legislature  is 
required  to  hold  a  regular  session  bieimialfyf  com- 
mencing in  January  in  the  odd  years,  such  as  1868 
and  1 865.  The  general  assembly  meets  at  Indiana- 
polis. Judges  are  elected  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  By  an  act  of  March  1, 1859,  the  state  was 
divided  by  counties  into  21  districts,  in  each  of 
which,  in  October,  1860,  a  judge  and  a  prosecuting 
attorney  were  elected.  The  judges  are  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  salary  of  each  is  1,000  dollars. 
Three  terms  of  each  court  of  common  pleas  are 
held  each  year,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of 'every  fourth 
month  tiiereafter,  unless  the  circuit  court  be  in 
session,  and  then  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the 
term  of  the  circuit  court.  The  governor  is  choeen 
for  three  years,  and  is  only  twice  eligible. 

The  earliest  permanent  occupation  of  Indiana 
was  made  by  the  French,  about  1702,  when  Yin- 
cennes  and  several  other  small  settlements  were 
establi^ed  by  them  along  the  Wabash.  Pre- 
viously to  1800,  it  was  inauded  in  the  NW.  terri- 
tory, and  from  that  year  until  1809  was  governed 
with  Illinois,  under  tiie  title  of  the  Indi&oa  tezri- 
tory.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1816.  The  state  sends  eleven  re- 
presentatives to  congress. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  a  atv  of  the  United  States, 
and  cap.  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  Pop.  2,692  in 
1840,  and  18,600  in  1860.  The  town  stands  on 
the  £.  side  of  White  river,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
most  important  roads  and  railways  of  the  state. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  more  than  a  mile  sauare, 
within  a  circular  area,  with  the  governor's  nonse 
in  the  centre. 

INDIES  (WEST).  Under  this  term  were  for- 
merly included  not  only  the  Caribbee  and  other 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  near  the  coast  of  America, 
but  also  all  the  countries  included  under  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  But  at  present  the  term  is 
restricted  so  as  to  signify  only  the  islands  between 
lat.  10^  and  27o  N.,  and  long.  6(P  and  850  W., 
comprising  the  larger  and  smaller  Antilles;  the 
former  consisting  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Bioo  I  and  the  latter  of  the  Virgin,  Leeward 
and  Windward  groups,  with  the  Bahamas,  Trini- 
dad, Tobago,  and  a  few  other  islands.  Oif  these, 
Hay  ti  alone  is  independent.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
belong  to  Spain;  Jamaia^  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad, 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St  Luda, 
&c,  to  Great  Britain;  Guadaloupe,  Martinique, 
Marie  Galante,  <bc  to  France;  St.  Eustatius,  Saba, 
and  CuraQoa,  to  the  Dutch;  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St  John,  to  the  Danes;  and  St  Bartholomew 
to  the  Swedes.  For  further  details,  see  the  several 
islands  above  named. 

INDORE.  a  citv  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Malwah, 
former  cap.  of  Holliar's  dom.,  a  little  N.  of  the 
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Vindhyan  mountains,  and  30  m.  S.  by  E.  Oojein ; 
lat  220  42'  N.,  long.  760  60'  E,  Pojj.  estimated 
at  15,000.  Indore  is  a  place  of  small  importance. 
It  stands  at  nearly  2,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  a  well  wooded,  pleasant,  and  healthy  tact, 
and  has  been  wholly  built  within  the  preeent  cen- 
tury. Some  of  its  streets  are  tolerably  apadoos, 
paved  with  granite  slabs,  and  its  houses  often  of 
two  stories,  and  constructed  partly  of  brick ;  but 
speaking  generally,  it  is  mean  and  ill  built,  and 
contains  no  public  edifice  worthy  of  remark,  ex- 
cept the  palace,  a  massive  quadrangular  gnnite 
building,  with  decorations  of  carved  wood. 

INDkE,  an  inland  d^.  of  France,  reg.  centre, 
formerly  indnded  in  the  prov.  Bern,  between  lat, 
46©  22^  80"  and  47°  15'  N.,  and  long.  0°  61'  and 
2<>  13'  E. ;  having  N.  Loire-«t-Cher,  E.  Cher,  S. 
Creuse,  and  W.  Yienne  and  Indre-et-Loire.  Ave- 
rage length  and  breadth,  60  m.  each.  Area  679,530 
hectares.  Pop.  270,064  in  1861.  Its  smfaoe  is 
generally  levd,  with  a  slope  towards  the  NW.,  in 
which  <^rection  nearly  all  its  rivers  ran  to  join 
the  Loire  or  the  Cher.  The  Creuse  bounds  its  W. ; 
the  other  chief  river  is  the  Indre,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name.  The  latter  rises  in  the  d^  Crease, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  94  m.  through  me  centre 
of  this  and  the  succeeding  dep.  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Loire,  below  Tours.  CSiftteauroux  and  Loches 
stand  on  its  banks ;  but,  like  the^other  streams  of 
this  d^,  it  is  innavi^ble.  A  tract  of  pools  and 
marshes,  called  the  Bmme,  extends  throughout 
the  centre  and  W.  part  of  the  d^p.,  occupying 
about  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  suifaoe,  and  a 
more  extensive  tract  towards  the  K  end,  called 
the  Fays  de  Champagne,  is  quite  bare  of  wood,  and 
infertile ;  but  the  remainder  is  mostly  either  undw 
culture,  or  covered  with  forests.  The  arable  land 
comprises  401,251  hectares,  meadows  85,303  h., 
and  forests  and  heaths  182,332  h.  Agricoltore  is 
very  backward ;  but  more  com  is  grown  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption,  a  result  owing^  to 
the  thinnew  of  the  pop.  The  prodaoe  of  wine 
amounts  to  about  450,000  hectoL  a  vear,  which 
also  is  more  than  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Fruits  are  good,  and  excellent  hemp  is  nised. 
There  are  about  950,000  sheep  in  the  d^  laige 
flocks  being  fed  on  the  Paifa  de  Champagne.  A 
good  many  oxen  are  fiittened  for  this  supply  of 
Paris,  and  hogs  for  the  markets  of  Auvergne  and 
Limousin,  (^ese  and  other  poultry  are  rrauced  in 
laige  numbers,  particularly  in  the  Pttg*  de  Brame. 
FisD.  are  abundant ;  and  leeches  fonn  an  article  of 
trade.  Iron  of  good  quality  is  foand,  and  foiges 
are  numerous.  Good  gun-flints  are  obtained  at 
ChAteauroux«  Next  to  iron  goods  and  wooDen 
cloths,  the  principal  manu&^nres  are  those  of 
cottons,  woollen  yam,  leather,  tiles,  earthenware, 
hats,  paper,  and  parchment  The  dip.  expMts 
com,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  woollen  cloths,  and  iron 
and  iron  goods,  to  double  the  value  of  its  imports. 
The  number  of  considerable  properties  is  s(Knewhat 
below  the  average  of  the  d^ps.  The  peasantrv  are 
strongly  attached  to  routine  prsctioes,  and  there- 
fore httle  likely  to  better  theur  condition.  Edoca- 
tion  is  Httle  diiTusedL  Indre  is  divided  into  four 
arronds. ;  chief  towns  Ch&teauroux,  the  c^pu,  Le 
Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  La  Cfaatre. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  d^  of  France,  reg.  of 
the  W.,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  Tooimine, 
comprising  a  tract  on  both  sides  the  Loire,  between 
lat  460^'  and  470  43'  N.,  and  long.  0^  2*  and 
1^  21'  E.,  havmg  N.  Sarthe  and  Loire-et-Cher,  £. 
the  latter  dep.  and  Indre,  S.  Indre  and  Yienne, 
andW.  Maine-et-Loire.  Area  611,679  hectares; 
po|>.  323,572  in  1861.  Surface  almost  an  entire 
plain,  with  a  slope  from  both  the  N.  and  S.  to  the 
Loire,  which  runs  through  it,  near  its  centre,  firom 
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£.  to  W.  The  p«rt  of  the  dep.  watered  b^  the 
Loire  is  so  producdve  and  beautiful  that  it  has 
been  tenned  the  garden  of  France ;  but  the  soil 
elsewhere  is  generally  dry,  thiiif  and  poor,  and  in 
the  NW.  there  axe  some  extensive  pools  and 
marshes.  Heaths  and  wastes  occupy  nearly  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  surface,  and  forests  more  than 
one-tenth.  There  are  884,910  hectares  arable, 
83,468  pasture  land,  35,004  Tinejard,  and  28,678 
otherwise  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  tolerably  well 
conducted,  having  been  much  imi»oved  of  late 
years.  The  com  now  produced  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  d^p.  Beans,  pease,  &c. 
are  of  excellent  quality.  Wine  is  annually  made 
of  the  value  of  9  or  10  millions  of  francs,  or  about 
double  what  is  required  for  home  consumption; 
but  it  is  generally  inferior.  About  140,000  quin- 
tals of  hemp,  wcnth  6,600,000  fr.,  axe  ralMd  yearly; 
and  liqnonoe,  aniseed,  coriander,  anffelu^  and 
truffles  are  cultivated.  The  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry>tree  is  increasiug  rapidly.  The  chief  ex- 
ports of  the  d^  are  its  agricultural  products: 
cattle  are  not  reared  in  any  great  number,  and 
most  Idnds  of  live  stock  are  inferior.  Manufac- 
turing industry  is  in  a  rather  active  state.  The 
woolkn,  leather,  and  silk  manu&ctures  of  Tours 
have  materially  increased  within  the  last  ten  years. 
There  is  a  large  file  and  rasp  factory  at  Amboise. 
The  manufactures  of  red  lead  and  iron  goods  are 
important ;  and  near  Montbazon  is  the  gunpowder 
factory  and  saltpetre  refineiy  of  Ripault,  at  which 
600,000  kilog.  of  gunpowder  are  made  annually. 
Indre-et^Loire  is  divided  into  three  arronds.^  the 
chief  towns  of  which  are  Tours,  the  cap.,  Chinon, 
and  Loches.  This  is  the  native  countrv  of  Des- 
cartes, who  was  bom  at  La  Have  on  the  81st  of 
March,  1596.  Indre-et-Loire  has  also  produced 
KabeUds  and  Balzac,  Agnes  Sorel,  Gabrielle  d'£s- 
tr^,  and  the  Duchess  de  la  Yallihe. 

INDUS  {Smdku,  Sense ;  Auh  Smd,  Pers.),  a 
lax]^  river  of  S.  Asia,  foramiK  during  great  part 
of  Its  course  the  proper  NW.  boundary  <»  Hindos- 
tan,  and  lying  between  the  28id  and  86th  paral- 
lels of  N.  lat,  and  between  the  67th  and  81st 
degrees  of  £.  lon^.  The  source  of  the  liver  is 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  near  the  Chinese  frontier  town 
of  Goroo,  and  not  far  from  the  lake  Mansuroura, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Sutledje.  The  stream,  called 
bv  the  Chinese  Singhe-ta^i,  takes  a  general 
WN  W.  course  past  Ladak,  and  receives  the  larger 
river  Shyook,  NW.  of  Ladak,  whence  the  united 
streams  run  through  the  country  of  Little  Thibet, 
and  after  cutting  a  passage  through  the  great 
Himalaya  range,  in  lat  86^  80*  N.,  and  long. 
749  20'  £.,  are  joined,  about  120  m.  S.  of  the 
mountains,  by  the  Aboo  Seen,  and  lower  down 
at  Attock,  where  it  is  260  yards  wide,  and  both 
deep  and  rapid,  by  the  river  of  CaubuL  The  river 
is  crossed  here  bv  a  bridge  oS  boats,  oonstmcted 
like  that  used  \>y  Alexander,  and  described 
by  Arrian  (libi  v.  cap.  7).  The  bridge  is  only 
allowed  to  remain  between  November  and  April, 
when  the  river  is  low ;  and  the  oonstraction  of  it 
is  completed  in  the  course  of  six  days.  S.  of 
Attock  the  Indus  enters  a  plain,  but  soon  after- 
wards winds  amongst  a  group  of  mountains  as  far 
as  Hambah,  whence  it  pursues  a  southward  course 
to  the  sea,  uninteirapted  by  hills,  and  expanding 
over  the  plain  into  various  channels,  which  meet 
and  separate  again,  but  are  rarely  united  into  one 
bodv. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  at  Kabaree  Ghftt, 
in  lat  81<)  28'  N.,  was  found  to  be  about  1,000 
yards,  the  deep  part  of  the  channel  being  only 
100  yards  across,  and  12  ft.  deep.  The  banks  in 
this  vicinity  are  very  low,  and  in  summer  are  so 


much  overflowed  that  the  stream  expands  in  many 
places  to  a  breadth  of  16  m.  (Elphmstone,  vol.  ii. 
a  416.)  In  hit.  28^  65',  the  Indus  receives  the 
Punjab  rivers,  and  rolls  past  Bfittum  with  a  width 
of  2,000  yards,  and  a  depth  near  the  left  bank  of 
4  fathoms.  *  From  this  point  to  Bukkur  the  main 
stream  takes  a  SW.  course,  with  a  direct  channel, 
but  frequently  divided  by  sandbanks.  Various 
narrow  crooked  branches  also  diverge  from  the 
parent  stzeam,  retaining  a  depth  from  8  to  16  ft. 
of  water ;  and  these  are  navigated  by  boats  as- 
cending the  Indus  in  preference  to  the  great  river 
itself.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  of  the  richest 
nature,  but  particidarly  on  the  £.  bank,  where  it 
is  flooded  from  innumerable  channels,  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  water  S£.  mto  the  in- 
terior.* (Bumes*  Bokhara,  voL  L  p.  260>261.) 
About  17  m.  S.  of  Bukkur,  in  lat  270  19',  the 
Indus  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  W.  called  the 
Larkhaun  river,  which,  after  making  a  circuit, 
and  expanding^  in  one  place  into  a  large  lake  12 
m.  broad,  rejoins  the  main  stream  50  m.  below 
the  point  of  separation.  The  insulated  territory, 
called  Chandokee,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Uie 
Sinde  dominions.  About  160  m.  below  Bukkur 
is  Sehuran,  in  lat  2eP  22';  and  between  these 

g Dints  the  river  flows  in  a  sig-zag  course  nearly 
W.,  the  intervening  country  being  richly  watered 
and  divided  by  its  ramifications  into  numerous 
islets  of  the  finest  pasture.  The  distance  between 
Sehuron  and  Hyderabad  is  106  m. :  the  banks 
seldom  exceed  8  ft.  in  height,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing grounds  axe  covered  with  tamarisks.  The 
river  throws  off  no  branches  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  except  the  Fulialee  (genenlly  an  unim^ 
portant  stream),  which  leaves  the  Indus  12  m. 
above  Hyderabad,  and  crossing  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  the  Khoree  mouth.  The  main  river  opposite 
Hyderabad  is  880  yards  broad,  and  6  fathoms 
deep;  but  the  channel  becomes  narrower  and 
deeper  as  it  approaches  Tatta,  65  m.  below 
Hydembad.  ShUting  sandbanks  also  occur  in 
many  parts  between  these  towns,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  perplex  the  navigator. 

The  course  (u  the  stream  from  Hyderabad  is 
SW.  by  S.,  with  one  decided  tum  below  Junruk, 
where  it  throws  off  the  Pinyaree  leading  to 
Mughribee,  and  entering  the  sea  by  the  Seer 
mouth.  The  country  N.  of  Tatta,  which  might  be 
rendered  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  the  world,  is  devoted  to  sterility,  presenting  to 
the  eye  only  dense  thickets  of  tamarisk,  saline 
shmbs,  and  other  underwood.  About  5  m.  S. 
below  Tatta  is  the  commencement  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus.  The  river  here  divides  into  two 
branches,  that  to  the  right  being  called  Buggaur, 
while  that  to  the  left  is  known  as  the  Sata.  The 
latter  is  by  fiu  the  larger  of  the  two^  and  a  little 
below  the  point  of  division  has  a  breadth  of  1,000 
yards :  *  it  divides  and  subdivides  itself  into  many 
channels,  and  precipitates  its  water  into  the  sea 
by  7  mouths,  within  the  space  of  85  m. ;  yet  such 
is  the  violence  of  the  stream,  that  it  throws  up 
sandbanks  or  bars ;  and  only  one  mouth  of  this 
many-mouthed  arm  is  ever  entered  by  vessels  of 
50  tons.'  (Buraes'  Bokhara,  vol  I  p.  207.)  The 
Buggaur,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  m  one  stream 
as  far  as  Dan^ee,  within  6  m.  of  the  sea,  at  which 
point  it  bifurcateis,  forming  two  arms,  which  fall 
mto  the  ocean  about  26  m.  apart  A  sandbank, 
however,  which  crosses  its  upper  part,  close  to  the 
apex  of  the  Delta,  renders  it  unfit  for  navigation. 
The  land  embraced  by  the  Buggaur  and  Stata 
extends  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers  with  the 
sea  to  about  70  m. ;  and  so  much,  correctly  speak- 
ing, is  the  extating  Delta;  but  the  river  coven 
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with  its  waters  a  much  wider  space,  and  has  two 
other  mouths  still  farther  £^  viz.  the  Seer  and 
Khoiee,  from  which,  however,  the  waters  have 
been  diverted  by  the  rulers  of  Sinde  into  canals 
for  the  purposes  of  ixrigation.  If,  therefore,  these 
forsaken  branches  be  included,  the  base  of  the 
Delta,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  W.  to 
the  £.  embouchure,  extends  110  m.  In  a  SSE. 
direction.  Arrian  estimates  its  extent  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  expedition  at  1,800  stadia, 
or  neariy  double  that  now  assigned  to  it ;  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  attribute  this 
difference  to  any  ^peat  changes  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  or  to  the  miscalculation  of  the  Macedonian 
admind,  Neaichua. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  stream  fhrough  the 
Delta  makes  the  navigation  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  water  is  cast  with  such  impe- 
tuosity from  one  bank  to  the  other,  that  the  soil 
is  constantly  falling  in  upon  the  river,  and  huge 
masses  of  clay  hourly  t^mible  into  Uie  stream, 
often  with  a  tremendous  crash.  In  some  places 
the  water,  when  resisted  by  a  firm  bank,  forms 
eddies  and  gulphs  of  great  depth,  in  which  the 
current  is  reall^r  terrific ;  and,  in  a  high  wind,  the 
waves  dash  wt  in  the  ocean.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  Bmrt  of  the  State  amd  Nmrigatiom.  cf 
the  IndmM,  by  Lieuts.  Carless,  Wood,  and  Pottinger, 
that  banks  and  bars  offer  such  great  obstructions, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  river  from  ever  becom- 
ing extensively  available  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Yessds  drawing  8  ft.  water  find  themselves 
aground  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Seeta  mouth : 
the  employment  of  ships  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  cfoomftes,  or  small  native 
boats,  is  so  t^ous,  that  no  communication  of  any 
importance  can  be  kept  up  between  H^derabsd 
and  the  sea,  except  by  steamers.  The  intioduc- 
tion  of  steamers  has  acoordinglv  been  attempted 
and  with  great  success.  By  Act  of  Parliament 
20  and  21  Vic  cap.  160  r25th  August,  1857)  a 
mercantile  association,  culed  the  Indus  steam 
flotilla  company,  was  authorized  to  run  steamers 
on  the  Indus  for  a  length  of  570  miles.  The 
steamers  jue  flat-bottomed,  and  perform  the 
service  exceedingly  well.  The  extension  of  com- 
merce in  recent  yean  has  also  led  to  plans  of 
railways  along  the  Indus,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1865  a  survey  was  completed  of  an  *  Indus  YaUey 
railwav,*  which  is  to  connect  the  Sinde  and  the 
Punjab  lines,  by  a  line  running  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  tides  rise  in  the  months  of  the  Indus  about 
9  ft.  at  full  moon,  and  both  flow  and  ebb  with 
great  violence,  particularly  near  the  sea,  where 
they  flood  and  abandon  the  banks  with  equal  and 
incredible  velocity.  This  phenomenon  was  an 
object  of  great  surprise  to  Alexander's  fleet,  and 
Arrian  remarks  (lio.  vi.  cap.  19)  that '  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  waters  was  as  in  the  great 
ocean,  inasmuch  that  the  ships  were  left  upon  the 
dry  ground,  but  what  still  more  astonished  Alex- 
ander and  his  friends  was,  that  the  tide,  soon  after 
returning,  began  to  leave  the  ships,  so  that  some 
were  swept  away  bv  the  fury  of  the  tide  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  while  others  were  driven  on  the 
banks  and  totally  wrecked.' 

The  tides  are  not  perceptible  more  than  75  m. 
from  the  sea,  or  about  25  m.  below  Tatta.  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Indus  is 
stated  to  amount  to  80,000  cubic  ft,  per  second, 
nearly  as  much  as  is  discharged  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  fomr  ixmee  as  much  as  is  discharged  by 
the  Ganges,  the  other  great  river  of  Hindostan. 
This  <tiscnarge  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
greater  lengm  of  its  course  in  high  and  snowy 
regions,  to  its  numerous  and  large  tributaries. 
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and  to  the  barren  arid  nature  of  the  aoil  UutR^^ 
which  it  passes;  while  the  Ganges,  oa  the  ocber 
hand,  ex|»ends  its  waters  in  irrigation,  suid  blean^ 
the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  wi&  rich  and  exube- 
rant crops. 

The  Indus  has  nnmeroos  afSaentSy    none   of 
which,  however,  deserve  any  particular  mentioa 
except  the  Sntledje,  and  the  other  rivexv  ftf  the 
Punjab.     Of  these  riven,    the   Sntledje    (the 
Zarmfnu  of  Ptolemy),  whi<di  is  the  most  easterly 
of  all,  takes  its  rise  near  Gsroo,  on  thegpemt  plaiii 
N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  eoteo  the  chjun 
at  Shipkee  (where  it  is  10,484  ft  above  the  eea), 
runs  in  a  narrow  mountain  valley  for  upbraids  of 
100  m.,  and  enters  the  S.  plain  at  Bopuv  whence 
its  course  is  south-westward  to  its  Junction  with 
the  Indus.    The  other  riven  of  the  Ponjab,  be- 
sides the  Beas  (the  Hmham  of  Airian),  winch 
is  an  affluent  of  the  Sntledje,  are,  ptpceeding 
westward,  the  Savee  (the  UpdraoteM  of  Arrian), 
the  Chen&b  (AeeameB)^  and  the  Jylum  or  J9^dki»^ 
The  last  three,  all  of  which  rise  on  the  Sw  atope 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  N.  India,  join  thor 
waten  with  those  of  the  Sntledje  in  lat.  29^  10' 
M.,  and  long.  71^  12^  £.    The  riven  of  the  Punjab 
are  in  genoal  navigable  up  to  the  plaoe  wheie 
they  issue  fh>m  the  moontauiL 

INGOLSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  cire.  Ra- 
tisboD,  on  the  Danube,  88^  m.  SW.  Ratiabon,  on 
the  nulway  fiom  Angsboig  to  Ratisbon.    Popt 
15,712  in  1861.    The  town  has  recently   becii 
restored  to  the  condition  of  a  fortress,  by  the 
construction  of  very  strong  woiks  on  an  im- 
proved plan.     Its   okl  foitificatioiis  had  with- 
stood sieges  from  the  troops  of  the  League  of 
Schmalkald,  from  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Duke 
Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  reauted  Moieau  for 
three   months;    but   he,  succeeding   at  length, 
caused  them  to  be  demolished.    Ingolstadt  lost 
its  university,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Faustos 
studied  in  1800 :  it  is  now  transferred  to  Munich. 
It  still  possesses,  however,  a  royal  residence,  nine 
churches,  in  one  of  which  the  Bavarian  general, 
Tilly,  was   buried,   and   several   hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions.    It  had  formerly  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ;  but  this 
and  its  other  branches  of  industry  and  trade  has 
fallen  into  decay. 

INNSBRUCK  (Fr.  /mpncdi),  a  d^  of  the 
Tyrol,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Inn,  80  m. 
N.  by  £.  Trent,  and  240  m.  W.  by  S.  Vienna,  on 
the  railwirr  from  Munich  over  the  Brenner  to 
Verona.    Pop.  14,224  in  1858.    The  situation  of 
the  town  is  lughly  picturesque.    It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
by  mountains  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high,  and 
the  Inn  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  (whence  the  name 
of  the  dty)  from  wmch  a  ma^^iiiiioent  prospect  is 
obtained.    On  and  round  this  bridge  one  of  the 
severest  actioiu  took  place  during  the  war  <k  the 
Tyrolese,  under  Hofer,  against  the  FVoich.   Inns- 
bruck is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  and 
has  five  suburbs.    The  latter  are  larger  and  better 
built  than  the  city  itaelf^  though  badly  paved. 
The  houses  of  Iimwrock  are  mostly  four  or  five 
stories  high,  built  in  the  Italian  atyk^  with  fbt 
roofs,  and  are  frequently  ornamented  with  fm- 
ooes.    Many  have  arcades  below,  occupied  with 
shops.    The  object  most  attractive  to  strangers  is 
the  Franciscan,  or  Court  chnrv^  an  edifice  con- 
taining numerous  fine  works  of  art.     Among 
others,  is  the  tomb  dedicated  to   the  emperor 
Maximilian.    It  is  ornamented  with  24  bas-ie* 
liefs,  representing  the  prindpal  actions  of  his  life^ 
and  is  surrounded  by  24  colossal  bnm«  statues  of 
persons  celebrated  in  history,  indnding  Qom 
Theodoric,  Arthur,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
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Buigundy,  Godfrey-  of  BoaUIoiif  Rodolph  of 
Hapebuig,  and  many  of  the  emperors  of  Austzia, 
his  descendants.  Here,  also,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol  and  his 
wife,  also  adorned  with  bas-reliefs ;  and  the  jgrnve 
of  Uofer  and  his  statue  in  white  marble.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  several  of  which 
are  worth  notice.  The  palace,  an  extensive 
buildine,  has  gardens  extending  alone  the  Inn, 
which  form  a  public  promenade.  In  front  of  the 
Old  Palace,  the  former  residence  of  the  archdukes 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  some  of  the  German  em- 
perors, is  the  *  Golden  Roof,*  a  kind  of  oriel  win- 
dow, covered  with  a  roof  of  gilt  copper,  and  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  place;  this  edifice  is  now 
used  for  the  chanoerv-chamber  (KoHzleigeb&ude), 
Innsbruck  has  a  universitv  of  tne  2nd  order,  in 
which  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous.  It  occu- 
pies an  extensive  and  fine  edifice,  and  has  26  pro- 
fessors, and  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
fls.  yearly.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  valuable 
libraiy,  botanic  gardens,  and  normal  schooL  The 
Fentinandtum,  founded  in  1828  upon  the  model  of 
the  Johamtettm  of  Grlltz,  is  a  museum  devoted  to 
the  productions  of  the  Tyrol  in  both  art  and 
natund  history,  and  contains  some  interesting 
collections,  particularly  in  the  dep.  of  mineralogy. 
The  seminary  for  noble  ladies,  founded  by  Mana 
llieresa  in  1771,  the  gj-mnasium,  ancient  Jesuits' 
college,  and  various  convents,  provincial  house  of 
ooirection,  council  chamber,  town-hall,  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  ball-room,  are  the  other  chief 
public  buildings;  a  statue  of  Joseph  II.,  and  a 
triumphal  arch  raised  by  Maria  llieresa,  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  dty.  Inns- 
bruck is  the  seat  of  the  state  assembly,  high  judi- 
cial court,  and  other  sunerior  departments  of  the 
public  service  for  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.  It 
nas  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  leather,  glass,  and  steel  goods,  and  ^seal- 
ing-wax ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  countries  N.  of  the  Alps. 

INVERAKY,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  a  bay  on  the  W.  shore,  and  near  the  bottom  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Fyne,  40  m«  NW. 
Glasgow.  Pop.  1,075  in  1861,  and  l,2dd  in  1841. 
Inverary  consists  principally  of  two  rows  of 
houses,  one  of  them  fronting  the  bay,  the  other  at 
right  angles  with  it,  running  inward,  and  having 
a  northern  exposure.  The  houses,  built  on  a 
uniform  plan,  are  large  and  commodious;  and  the 
town  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  cleanest,  and  its 
situation  the  most  picturesque  in  Scotland.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  and  a  hand- 
some edifice  by  the  water  side,  containing  the 
court-house  and  other  ofi9ices.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  on  the  N.,  is  Inverary  castle, 
the  chief  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  Argyle. 
It  was  built  after  a  design  by  Adams  in  1749; 
but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  situation.  It  is  an 
embftbtled  structure,  of  two  stories  and  a  sunk 
floor,  flanked  with  round  overtopping  towers^  and 
surmounted  with  a  square-winded  pavilion. 
There  is  in  the  saloon  a  curious  collection  of  old 
Highland  arms,  including  some  of  those  used  by 
the  Campbells  in  the  battle  of  Cnlloden. 

The  staple  commodity  of  Inverary  is  herrings, 
those  of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated  for  their 
superior  excellence ;  but  the  fishing  in  the  Loch 
has  latterly  declined,  and  with  it  Uie  population 
of  the  town. 

Inverary  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  in 
1648.  In  a  garden  beside  the  church  is  a  small 
obelisk,  commemorative  of  the  execution  in  this 
place,  in  1685,  of  sm*eral  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Campbell,  on  account  of  their  adhezenoe  to 
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Presbyterianism.  This  bor.  unites  with  Campbel- 
ton,  Oban,  and  Irvine,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  and  in  1864  had  86  reg.  voters.  Ed- 
mund Stone,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  editor 
of  *  Euclid's  Elements,'  and  author  of  a '  Treatise 
on  Fluxions,'  and  other  works,  was  a  native  of 
Inverary. 

INYERKEITHING,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor., 
par.,  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  beautifully 
situated  on  rising  ground  on  a  bay  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  WNW.  Edinburgh, 
on  the  railway  from  Edinburgh  to  SL  Andrew's. 
Pop.  1,817  in  1861,  and  1,827  m  1841.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street,  and  a  smaller  one 
branching  off  it,  besides  several  wynds  or  lanes. 
Many  of  the  houses  ara  extremely  old,  and  an  air 
of  antiquity  generally  marks  the  place.  The  only 
public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  a  dissenting 
chapel,  the  borough  school,  and  the  town-house. 
About  10  in  every  100  of  the  inhab.  are,  at  an 
average,  at  school;  a  larger  proportion  than  gene- 
rally obtains  elsewhere.  There  are  three  libraries 
in  uie  bor.  The  par.  abounds  with  coal,  most  of 
which  is  exported  from  St.  David's,  on  Inver- 
keithing  Bay.  A  number  of  English  and  foreign 
vessels  resort  to  Inverkeithing  for  coal,  bringmg 
in  exchange  bark,  timber,  and  bones  for  manure. 
There  are,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
a  distillery,  tan-woric,  ship-building  yard,  a  mag- 
nesia manufactory,  and  a  orick  work. 

Inverkeithing^  was  created  a  royid  borough  by 
William  the  Lion  in  the  12th  century.  Its  pri- 
vileges included  right  of  customs  over  a  consi- 
derable district  of  country  lying  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth ;  but  these  have  ftllen  into  desuetude,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duties  at  the  markets  held 
at  Kinross  and  Tulliebole,  and  the  customs  at 
North  Queensferry.  Even  Edinburgh,  at  one 
time,  paid  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  for 
some  parts  of  the  Calton  Hill,  but  it  was  bought 
up,  or  relinquished.  In  the  ridings  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  the  provost  of  Inverkeithing  was  enti- 
tled to  precedence  next  to  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. Before  the  convention  of  royal  burghs 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  Inver- 
keithing was  the  place  of  its  meetinc^.  This  bor. 
unites  with  S.  Queensferry,  Dunfermline,  Cnlross, 
and  Stirling,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
and  in  1864  had  57  registered  voters. 

INYERLEITHEN,  a  par;  and  village  of  Scot^ 
land  famous  for  its  mineral  well,  co.  Peebles,  22 
m.  S.  by  £.  Edinburgh,  and  5  m.  E.  by  S.  Peebles, 
on  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway.  Pop. 
1,180  in  1861.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  ro- 
mantic pastoral  country,  within  ^  m.  of  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  on  both  sides  the  Leithen, 
a  tributary  of  that  river.  It  has  long  been  known 
as  a  *  watering  place,'  and  its  celebrity  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  tne  publication  (in  1824)  of  Scolt  s 
novel,  entitled  *  St.  Ronan's  Well,'  of  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  prototype.  A  yearly  festival 
has  been  since  instituted  at  Inverleithen,  for  the 
celebration  of  *  the  St  Ronan's  Border  Games ;' 
and  the  name  of  almost  every  street,  or  separate 
edifice,  in  the  village,  such  as  '  Abbotsford  Place,' 
*  Waverley  Row,'  '  Marmion  Hotel,'  d^c,  refers  to 
the  illustrious  novelist  Traquair-house,  the  seat 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Inverleithen.  The  first  earl  of 
Traquair,  lord  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  his  day.  Dr.  Russell,  author  of  the '  History  of 
Modem  and  Ancient  Europe,'  was  bom  near  the 
village,  and  was  educated  in  it  The  woollen  ma« 
nufiEu:ture  has  been  introduced  into  Inverleithen. 

INVERNESS,  amarit  co.  of  Scotland,  and  the 
most  extensive  in  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom : 
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it  stietdieg  quite  acioaB  the  island  ftom  the  £.  to 
the  W.  sea,  having  N.  the  Moray  Frith  and  Roas- 
shire,  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  3.  Aigyle  and  Perth, 
and  £.  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Naime.  fiat 
it  includes,  exclusive  of  the  mainland,  the  lai]^ 
inland  of  Skye,  with  the  smaller  islands  of  Hams, 
X.  and  S.  ULst,  Benbecula,  <&c.  Area,  4,256  sq.  m., 
or  2,723,501  acres,  of  which  1,943,920  belong  to 
the  mainland,  and  773,760  to  the  islands;  the 
fonner  having  84,480,  and  the  latter  87,760  acres 
of  water.  Invemess-shire  is,  speaking  generally, 
wild,  mountainous,  and  rugged.  It  is  supfmsed 
that  there  is  not  more  than  2^  per  cent,  of  its 
surface  not  naturally  covered  with  heath.  Ben 
Nevis,  which,  next  to  Ben  Macdhn,  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Great  Britain,  being  4.370  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  near  Fort  William, 
in  this  CO.  Mealfourvony,  on  the  N.  side  of  Loch 
Ness,  is  2,730  ft  above  the  sea.  The  arable  Und, 
which  is  of  very  limited  extent,  is  principally 
comprised  in  the  low  districts  contiguous  to  the 
to¥m  of  Inverness,  in  Strathspey  (the  low  country 
on  both  sides  the  Spey),  and  in  narrow  glens 
along  the  other  riven  and  lakes.  Climate  va- 
rious ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  to  be  wet  and 
Ktormy  on  the  W.  coast,  severe  in  the  interior, 
and  comparatively  mild  and  dry  on  the  shore  of 
the  Morav  Frith.  Principal  rivers,  Spey,  Ness, 
and  Beaaly;  all  which,  but  especially  the  first, 
have  valuable  salmon  fisheries.  The  arable  land 
of  this  CO.  was  formerly  diWded  into  small  patches, 
having  usually  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  hill  pas- 
ture attached' to  them,  and  occupied  by  tenants  at 
will.  ThQ  latter  Uved  in  miserable  huts ;  and  were 
at  once  excessively  poor,  idle,  and  disorderly. 
But  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  and 
clanship  in  1748,  and  the  caring  of  good  mili- 
tary and  other  roads  into  districts  that  were  for- 
merly quite  impervious,  by  enabling  the  law  to 
be  everywhere  brought  into  full  operation,  have 
completely  repressed  the  feuds  and  disorders  that 
formerly  disgraced  this  and  other  Highland  cos. 
The  small  holdings  have  also  been  ver\'  generally 
consolidated  into  sheep-farms,  some  oi  which  are 
very  extensive,  and  which  are  mostly  stocked 
'with  cheviots.  Arable  farming  has,  also,  been 
ver\'  much  improved ;  and,  in  consequence,  there 
has' been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
disposable  produce,  and  in  the  rent  and  value  of 
the  land.  Good  wheat  is  raised  round  the  Moray 
Frith ;  but  oats  is  the  principal  crop.  The  stock 
of  black  cattle  is  very  larj^ ;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
and  wool  constitute  the  prudpal  articles  of  ex- 
port. In  some  districts  there  are  extensive  forests. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  anv  importance,  nor 
any  considerable  town,  except  fnvemees.  Illicit 
distillation,  that  was  once  very  prevalent,  is  now 
all  but  suppressed.  Limestone,  slate,  and  inarble 
abound  in  most  places ;  but  the  want  of  coal  ren- 
ders the  limestone  of  little  value.  Gaelic  is  the 
common  language ;  and  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  and  some  of  the  islands,  it  is  the  only  one 
that  is  gcneraily  understood.  Owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  pop.,  the  co.  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
schools,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  is 
verv  much  improved. 

'this  CO.  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, by  a  remarkable  glen  or  valley,  stretching 
N£.  and  SW.  from  the  town  of  Inverness  to  Loch 
Linnhe,  opposite  the  island  of  Mull,  on  the  W. 
coast.  This  glen,  which  is  very  narrow,  consists 
principally  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  comprising  Loch 
Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.  Its  surface 
beijig  nowhere  more  than  94  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance, 
and  of  the  continuous  cham  of  lakes,  to  open  a 
navigable  communication  ^tween  the  £•  and  W. 


aeas,  avoidiiig,  oonaeqnently,  the  laigtl>«aed 
dangerous  navigation  by  the  Pentland  Fxitii.  Tke 
entire  length  of  this  navigation,  or  of  tJie  C«le-> 
donian  Canal,  inclusive  ^  the  lakes,  is  vstbcr 
more  than  60  m. ;  but  the  excavated  part  is  little 
more  than  23  m.  It  cost  about  l,000,00O£.,  «sd  is 
on  a  laiger  scale  than  any  work  of  a  m"***'^*- 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

Inverness  co.  has  35  parishes:  it  sends  1  b 
to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  oo. ;  and  the  bor.  o€  Ihtvt- 
neas  joins  with  Fortroee,  Naime,  and  Fores  in 
sending  a  mem.  Begistered  electors  for  the  cou 
879  in  1865.  Invemeas-ahire  had,  in  1861,  a  pofi. 
of88,888,Uving  in  16,615  houses.  The  old  TalopJ 
rent  was  6,0994;  the  new  valnatioii,  for  1864-.% 
was287,d48iL 

Im'^RNEss,  the  capw  -of  the  above  eo.,  and  of  the 
Northern  Highlands,  a  royal  and  pari.  bar.  mnd 
sea-port-  of  Scotland,  on  both  sides  the  Ness,  witJhizi 
a  mile  of  its  influx  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  at 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  Great  Glen  of  Sootisud. 
fbnning  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  112  hl 
N  W.  by  N.  Edinbuigh,  and  81  m.  N.  by  W.  Afaer> 
deen,  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  nulwa^. 
Pop.  12,509  in  1861,  and  11,508  in  1841.    The 
situation  of  Inverness  is  peculiarly  striking  and 
picturesque,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautifnl  plain,  of 
unequal  extent  in  diffetent  directiona,  with  the 
Moray  Frith  on  one  side,  and  the  back  siwind. 
consisting  of  variously  shaped  hills,  some  o?  which 
are  richly  wooded,  while  others  are  Ueak  and 
rugged.    The  Ness,  on  whoee  banks  the  baroogfa 
stands,  is  the  shortest  river  in  Scotland,  flewin^ 
between  Loch  Ness  and  the  Moray  Frith,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  8  m.    The  most  important  portion 
of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neaa.    A 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  was  erected 
across  the  river  in  1685 ;  there  is  also  a  wooden 
brid^  built  in  1808.    The  principal  streets  lie  EL 
or  N.,  and  consist  generally  of  substantial  build- 
ings.   The  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  are 
causewayed  and  flagged.    The  public  buildings 
are  the  exchange  and  town-house,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town ;  the  gaol,  surmounted  by  a  tower  130 
ft  high;  the  assembly-rooms  of  the  Northeni 
Meeting ;  infirmary,  academv,  the  united  charity 
institutions;  which  last  edifice  oocnpiea  an  ele- 
vated situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  With 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  High  Church 
is  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  square  tower  attadied 
to  it  was  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  bell 
brought  from  the  cathedral  of  Fortrose,  oo  the 
N.  banks  of  the  Morav  Frith.    There  are  thne 
churches,  in  one  of  which  Gaelic  alone  is  used, 
and  two  chapels  of  ease.    There  are,  also,  fiee 
churches,  dissenting  chapels,  belonging  respec- 
tively  to    Episcopaliana,  the  United   AaHMaate 
Synod,  the  Independents,  BaptiBta»  Methodists, 
and  Rom.  Catholics. 

Gaelic  was  formerly  the  only  language  spoken 
in  Inverness  and  its  neighbouriiood ;  and  it  is  still 
to  some  extent  the  q)eech  of  the  lower  orden, 
all  of  whom,  however,  understand  and  can  spesk 
English.    It  is  sdmitted  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  in  greater  purity  bv  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks  in  Invemeas  than  in  anjotb«r 
place  m  Scotland;  a  distinction  which  is  said, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  to  have  originated  in 
the  circumstance  of  Cromwell  having  stationed 
and  long  maintained  an  English  garrison  in  the 
town.    *The  soldiers  seem  to  have  inoocpontcd 
afterwards  with  the  inhab.,  and  to  have  peopled 
the  place  with  an  English  race ;  for  the  langni^ 
of  tne  town  has  been  long  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly elegant.'   (Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebndea.) 
The  Highland  character,  however,  still  predomi- 
nates in  the  borough.    In  addition  to  the  Gselio 
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l^uiguigei  the  speech  of  the  common  people,  their 
(tieaB  ia  more  or  less  of  Celtic  fashion,  and  of  home 
manufacture,  such  as  the  short  coat,  blue  bonnet, 
plaid  rig  and  for  stockings,  all  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials. The  married  women  usually  walk  the 
streets  and  go  to  church  without  a  bonnet ;  the 
mudens  without  either  cap  or  bonnet ;  while  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress  are  of  the  most  simple 
and  homely  description. 

Inverness  has  some  manufactures  of  linen,  plaid- 
ings,  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  a  small  hemp  manu- 
factoiy,  on  the  site  of  Cromwell  fort.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan-works.  The  ship- 
ping is  considerable.  There  belonged  to  the  port, 
on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1864,  146  sailing  vessels 
under  60,  and  93  above  50  tons,  besides  one 
steamer  of  20  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs' 
revenue  was  8,00ai:  in  1859 ;  6,572  in  1861 ;  and 
5,7441  in  1868.  The  town  has  regular  traders, 
both  steamers  and  sailing  smacks,  to  Aberdeen, 
Leith,  and  London,  on  the  £.  coast;  she  has  a 
similar  communication,  by  means  of  the  Cale> 
donian  Canal,  with  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  on 
the  W.  coast;  and  also  with  Ireland.  The  canal 
passes  within  leas  than  a  mile  of  the  bor.;  and 
Clachnahany,  where  it  Joins  the  Moray  Frith,  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant.  There  are  three 
harbours,  one  of  them  for  small  craft,  near  the 
town,  the  others  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  while 
the  canal  wharfs  at  Clachnahany  are  also  used 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  ot  goods.  Grain 
used  to  be  imported  to  Inverness;  but  oats  are 
now  largf^y  exported.  Coal,  almost  the  only 
kind  of  rael  used,  is  imported  both  from  England 
and  the  Frith  of  Fortn.  Inverness  has  several 
fairs ;  but  the  wool  fair,  in  the  month  of  July,  at- 
tended by  all  the  principal  Highland  sheep  far- 
mers, as  well  as  by  wool  staplers  and  agents  from 
England  and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  the  most 
emment.  Fully  100,000  stones  of  wool  are  an- 
nually sold  at  this  market;  while  above  the  same 
number  of  sheep  are  also  disposed  of.  The  prices 
paid  at  this  fair  ^^erally  regulate  those  of  all 
the  other  maricets  m  the  country. 

Inverness  is  very  ancient.  In  the  6th  century 
it  was  the  ci4>ital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  when 
St.  Columba  of  lonawent  thither,  adosHumNetta, 
with  the  view  of  converting  the  Pictish  king  to 
Christianity.  An  ancient  castle  stood  on  a  rising 
ground  E.  of  the  town;  but  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  11th  century  by  Malcolm  III.,  who  built 
another   on  a  commanding  eminence  near  the 
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river,  which  continued  to  be  a  royal  fortress,  till 
blown  up,  in  1746,  by  the  troops  of  the  Pretender. 
Inverness  was  erected  into  a  royal  bor.  by  David 
I. ;  and  various  royal  charters,  confirming  or  ex- 
tending its  privileges,  were  subsequently  conferred 
on  it.  The  town  was  often  an  object  of  plunder 
to  the  lords  of  the  isles  and  other  Highland  chiefs. 
A  monastery,  belonging  to  tiie  Black  Friars, 
existed  in  this  place;  tmt  all  traces  of  it  have 
long  since  disappeared.  The  citadel  referred  to 
above,  as  constructed  by  Cromwell,  was  built  in 
1652-57,  N.  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Part  of  its  ruins  are  still  standing.  Cul- 
loden  Moor,  the  scene  of  the  battle  that  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  is  within 
8  m.  of  the  town.  Since  1745,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  here.  Previously  to 
1755,  the  post  from  Edinburgh  to  Inverness  was 
conveyed  by  a  man  on  foot.  In  1740,  the  magis- 
trates advertised  for  a  saddler  to  settle  in  the  bor.; 
and  in  1778  a  cart,  purchased  by  subscription, 
was  first  seen  in  the  bor.  No  plan  of  regularly 
cleaning  the  streets  was  adopted  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Inverness  is 
now,  however,  superior  perhaps  to  any  town  of  its 
size  in  Scotland  as  to  all  the  neoessanes,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Corp.  revenue,  2,269il  in 
1863-4.  This  bor.  unites  with  Forres,  Fortroee, 
and  Naime  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Boristered  voters,  567  m  1864. 

INVEKURY,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Aberdeeu,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confiuenoe  of  the  Don  and  Ury,  14  m.  N  W. 
Aberdeen  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway. 
Pop.  2,520  in  1861,  and  1,679  in  1841.  The  inhab. 
are  chiefly  agriculturists.  The  Aberdeenshire 
canal,  begun  in  1796,  and  completed  in  1807,  com- 
mences in  the  tide-way  of  the  harbour  of  Aber- 
deen, and  terminates  at  Port  Elphinstone  near 
Inverury.  The  entire  length  is  18^  m. ;  the  sur- 
face width  is  23  ft ;  the  depth  3|  ft. :  it  has  17 
locks ;  and  its  highest  level  is  168  ft.  above  low 
water-mark.  Keith  Hall,  the  seat. of  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  who  also  holds  the  title  of  Lord  Inverur>% 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bor.  Arthur 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  '  Delidas  Poetarum  Sco- 
tonim,'  and  who  holds  the  next  place  to  Buchanan 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverury  in  1587.  This 
bor.  mutes  with  Elgin,  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore, 
and  Peterhead,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Entered  voters  138  in  1865. 

lONA.    (See  HEBKiDia.) 
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